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BEED,  the  name  of  gramineoiiBplants  the  less  radical  culms.  It  flowers  in  Fehmary  and 
genera  pArojimttM  and  arundo.  The  common  March,  and  grows  in  swamps  from  Korth  Oar- 
reed  {jMrogmitet  eommunU,  Trinias)  is  a  fine  olina  to  Florida.  The  sea  reed  (ammophila 
ahowy  grass  growing  in  overflowed  gronnds,  arundinaeea^  Roth.)  is  common  to  Snrope  and 
and  not  nnoommon  on  the  edge  of  deep  mndd  j-  the  United  States,  and  is  fonnd  nsefal  in  resist- 
bottomed  ponds  in  eastern  Kew  England.  It  ing  the  shifting  of  sand  upon  sea  beaches. — 0th- 
has  an  annual  stem  (calm),  attaining  a  height  er  grasses  have  the  trivial  name  of  reed,  snch 
of  8  to  13  feet,  and  very  erect  and  smooth;  its  as  the  reed  bent  grass  (AiIamairrQ^),  of  which 
leaves  are  1  to  2  feet  long,  broad,  flat,  and  sevwal  q)ecies  are  common  to  this  coontry. 
pOTBted,  so  that  a  gronp  of  i^ts  at  a  little  REED,  Hbsbt,  an  American  author,  bom  In 
dlatanoe  resembles  a  fiela  of  maiz&  Thegenos  Philadelphia,  Jnlv  11, 1808,  died  Sept  27, 1864^ 
pkragmitea  was  distingnished  from  the  Liiuuean  He  was  gradoated  at  the  nniversi^  of  Pennsyl- 
anmdo  on  account  of  its  flowers,  Uie  lower  vania  in  1825,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
floret  of  the  spikelet  bong  bwren  and  the  the  office  of  John  Sargent  in  Philadelphia.  la 
flower  stalk  (raehit)  b^ng  mnged  with  dlky  1829  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1881  was 
burs;  The  roots  of  tJie  common  reed  are  per-  elected  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
ennial,  and  extend  laterally,  forming  entangled  in  his  nniversity,  and  shortly  after  asdstant 
and  thick  masses.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  1886  was 
in  England,  the  plant  is  enoonraged  to  cover  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
embankments,  as  the  running  roots  strengthen  tnre  in  the  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of 
the  river  walls,  and  prevent  meir  wasting  away  1864  he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  bis  retora 
by  tbe  action  of  the  stream.  The  culms  make  voyage  was  lost  in  tiie  steamer  Arctic.  He 
the  very  best  thatch  for  covering  roofe  of  bnild-  wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Beed, 
ings  or  in  the  conatmction  of  screens  and  mats  inSparks's  "American  Biography;"  "Lectures 
nMd  in  protecting  hot-beds  in  kitchen  gardens,  on  English  literatore  from  Ohanoer  to  Tenny- 
and  even  in  fDmung  a  sahstrstnm  in  plaster  son"  (1866);  "Lectores  on  Elfish  History, 
floors.  The  flower  qdkes  will  dye  wool  greenj  8hakeq>ear&"  Ac.  (1866);  and  "Lectores  on 
and  tike  roots  are  repnted  to  be  dtnrefcio  and  theBrltish  Poets"  (1867).  He  longm^talned 
diaphoreUc  The  reed  is  common  to  both  hemi-  a  correspondence  with  Wordsworth,  and  after 
spheres,  and  is  widely  distributed. — The  onlti-  his  deatn  he  edited  the  American  reprint  ^ 
vated  reed  (arundo  aonaz,  Willd.)  is  common  his  memoirs.  He  also  edited  Reid's  "Diction'* 
in  the  sonth  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  is  ary  of  the  English  Langoage,"  Graham's  "  Eng- 
artifloially  rused  for  nse  as  fence  wood,  for  liui  Bynonymes,"  Arnold's  "Lectures  on  Hod- 
snpporting  the  vine,  for  Ashing  rods,  and  for  em  History,"  lK>rd  H^on^s  "  History  of  Eng* 
many  other  pnrposes ;  a  variety  with  variegat-  land,"  and  the  "  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
ed  leaves  was  once  considered  an  omamen-  Gray,"  with  a  new  memoir, 
t&l  plant  in  gardens.  The  arundo  teeta  and  BEED,  Joseph,  an  American  offioer,  bom  in 
giffantea  of  Walter  are  sontbem  plants,  now  Trenton,  IT.  J.,Ang.  27,  1741, died  inPhiladel- 
known  as  belonging  to  the  genns  arundituma  phta,  Karch  6,  1786.  He  was  graduated  ak 
of  lOchanz ;  the  latter  is  called  tiie  cane,  with  Princeton  college,  and  oommenoed  the  stndy  i 
arborescent  calms  10  to  80  feet  high,  rigM  and  of  law  at  ttiat  place  in  his  16th  year.  Li  1768  ! 
simple  the  first  year,  then  branching,  and,  after  he  went  to  England,  where  he  ooutinned  hi* 
frniUng  at  indeSoite  periods,  decaying;  It  is  stadias  until  t£e  troablea  ptodaoed  by  the 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  lai^er  rivers  from  stamp  act  began,  when  he  returned  to  Troiton. 
Knth  Garolina  to  Florida.  The  former  is  the  entered  upon  thepractioec^hlsiffofoaBlon,  mm 
Bonthern  reed,  with  calms  2  to  10  feet  high ;  in  1767  was  appomted  deputy  secretary  of  Hew  t 
linear  lanceolate  leaves,  aoaminate,  roaghish ;  Jersey.  Bevistting  England  in  1770,  he  mar- 
qiikelets  solitary  or  in  a  simple  raoone  at  the  ried  a  daughter  of  Kr.  Dennis  De  Berdt,  agent 
mmmit  of  the  branches,  or  ^dqaenUy  on  leaf*  tot  the  provinoe  ot  ICassaohoB^  "Btj,  ma  m 
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Mb  retnrn  nettled  at  Philadelphia,  took  an  active 
part  on  the  side  of  independence  in  the  politi- 
cal atrugglea  of  the  time,  and  through  his  Eng- 
lish connections  opened  a  lengthened  oorre- 
spondence  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Dartmouth, 
secretary  for  the  colomea.  In  1774  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Jan.  1775,  prei^dent  of 
the  first  pnmmdal  eoiiTenti<m  hda  in  Pemuyl- 
Tuda;  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental £ongrets  which  met  in  Ifaj.  On  Hho 
formation  of  the  army  he  was  appointed  wde- 
de-camp  and  secretary  to  Gen.  Washington. 
In  1776  he  was  made  adjntant-general,  and 
his  local  knowledge  was  of  great  valne  in  the 
attack  at  Trenton,  and  also  at  Princeton.  Early 
in  1777  he  resigned  the  office  of  a^ntant- 
general,  and  was  appointed  chief  Jostice  of 
PennsylTonia,  end  named  by  congress  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  declined  both  offices,  and 
oontinaed  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
without  rank  or  pay.  He  was  present  at  nearly 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern 

Eortions  of  tiie  Union,  in  some  of  which  be  had 
killed  under  him,  bat  nerer  reo^ved  a 
wound.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About 
this  time  he  wss  approached  by  one  of  8  Brit- 
ish commissioners,  Gov.  Johnstone,  with  an 
ofi'er  of  £10,000  and  the  most  valuable  office  in 
the  colonies  if  he  would  exert  himself  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.  His  answer  was:  '*  I  am  not 
worth  pnrchasin^ ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me." 
In  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of  the 
tmpreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania. 
'While  in  this  position  he  exerted  himself  very 
anccessfblly  to  suppress  an  armed  insurrection 
that  occurred  in  Philadelphia ;  the  revolt  of 
tiie  Penn^lvania  line  was  ^so  suppressed 
tnainly  by  him.  Wb  "Life  and  Correspond- 
woe"  was  published  by  his  grandson,  W.  B. 
Beed  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1847). 
REED  BIBD.  Bee  Bobolimk. 
BEED  INSTRUMENTS,  among  rnndcal  con- 
trivances, a  numerous  and  diverse  class,  indnd- 
ing  all  those  the  tones  of  which  are  due  to 
vibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube, 
throat,  or  chamber,  by  means  of  the  pulsations 
4rf  a  t^in  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal 
having  one  end  fixed  the  other  lying  over 
or  wiUiin  an  aperture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly 
directing  through  this  a  current  of  air.  Tech- 
nioally,  such  a  bunioa  is  termed  a  reed.  It  has 
two  general  forms.  In  the  first,  seen  in 'the 
«larinet,  the  reed  is  larger  than  the  opening 
through  whidi  tiie  air  is  to  pass,  and  In'pDlsat- 
ing  alternately  clwes  and  opens  it,  beating 
against  its  mugins.  This  form,  among  Euro- 
pean nations  doubtless  the  earliest  known,  is 
distinguished  as  the  beating  reed.  In  the  sec- 
ond, seen  in  the  accordion,  the  dimensions  of 
the  reeds  are  slightiy  less  than  those  of  the 
aperture,  so  that,  in  pulsating  in  oonsequence 
W  an  impnln  and  of  iti  own  ausHoi^,  it  movea 
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within  the  current  of  air  only,  alternately  al- 
lowing and  interrupting  its  passage;  this  is 
henoe  termed  the  free  reed.  It  is  proposed  to 
consider  in  this  place  only  those  instnunenta 
involving  the  free  reed.— A  email,  short,  me- 
tallic tube,  containing  a  single  tongue  or  reed 
of  this  form,  fitted  to  yield  upon  blowing  into 
one  end  the  note  A  or  0,  has  long  been  known, 
and  probably  first  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  IB  termed  a  pitch  pipe.  P^re  Amiot,  a 
French  misdonanr  to  China,  early  described 
the  eh^g,  or  Obmeae  organ,  a  small  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  series  d  tubes,  each  hav- 
ing its       lamina  or  tongue,  and  acted  on  bj 
the  breath  of  the  perfimner ;  and  this  appeara 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  that  country 
from  a  period  so  early  that  its  origin  is  lost. 
Whether  M.  Greni6,  who  in  1810  introduced 
free  reeds  into  the  construction  of  the  organ 
(see  Oboan),  actually  reinvented  this  form  of 
reed,  as  believed  by  Biot  and  others,  or  wheth- 
er he  adapted  it  from  the  pitch  pipe,  or  directly 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  instrument,  it 
may  not  now  be  practicable  to  determine ;  but 
in  any  event,  it  appears  certain  tJiat  in  point 
ot  antiquity,  and  probably  of  direct  origin,  tha 
credit  of  this  invention  must  be  awwled  to 
oriental  ingenuity.   Enight  states  that  the  ao- 
oordion  was  brought  from  Germany  Into  Eng- 
land  about  1828 ;  but  it  is  quite  oertain  that  as 
early  as  1626  instrunients  upon  this  principle 
were  known  in  the  United  States,  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Badn, 
of  Canton,  Mass.,  upon  having  brought  to  him 
0B  1821)  a  pitch  pipe  for  repairs.   This  claim 
must  at  present  t>6  considered  doubtfhl.  French 
accotmts  refer  the  accordion  to  a  period  previ- 
ous to  1829.  Wherever  the  free  reed  may  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  making  of  a  small  or 
hand  instrument,  the  mocUfioations  thence  aiW 
ing,  especially  between  about  1826  and  1W6, 
were  in  r^tid  succession  and  numerous.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  were  Wheatstone's  ssolina 
and  concertina,  the  latter  in  form  of  a  bellows 
with  two  hexagonal  faces,  on  the  upper  of 
which  were  4  rows  of  finger  stops  or  studs ;  by 
pressing  down  the  latter,  air  was  admitted  to 
act  on  uie  corresponding  tongues  within.  The 
attempts  to  improve  the  accordion,  by  enlarg- 
ing it  and  extending  its  scale,  naturally  ren- 
dered it  unwieldy,  and  thus  led  to  a  form  of 
organ  with  free  reeds  only,  and  without  pipes, 
the  bellows  being  worked  by  the  foot.  Such 
was  Mr.  Green's  seraphine,  and  the  French 
nUlodium  (in  England  and  the  United  States, 
melodeon),  one  form  o{  which  latter,  also 
termed  the  hamuminm,  appears  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  M.  Debam  of  I^ris,  and  im- 
proved by  MM.  Alexandre,  father  and  son, 
being  still  (1861)  manufactured  by  the  boose 
estaUished  by  the  elder  Alexandre  for  tha 
making  of  aocordions  in  1829.   The  most  im- 
proved form  of  this  instrument  is  in  France 
now  Imown  as  the  orffue-^lodivm,  or  piaw 
£4tet ;  in  this  oonntry,  as  the  Alexandre  oraan. 
Otlwr  nrenoh  iutraments,  at  the  earlier  date 
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tbore  spt&en  of,  were  the  pottUorms  and  tpm- 

pkonium  ;  of  the  German,  some  of  which  were 
■mall,  and  probably  all  ephemeral,  were  the 
aotophooy  phya-hamumiea,  aolo-mutieon^  &c. 
In  1841  Mr.  Kvana,  of  Ohelteuham.  I^og.,  pro- 
daoed  a  harmoniom  of  two  banks  of  kejs 
and  H  ootaves  of  pedals ;  bnt  the  instrument 
was  not  bronght  prominentlr  forward  until 
1859.  The  objects  of  this  inT«ator  were  to 
overoome  Uie  nasal  and  harsh  quality  of  tone, 
and  the  alow  speaking,  then  oharaoterizing  the 
French  and  English  Instruments;  and  be  is 
sud  to  Iiave  prodaoed  ultimately  a  pure  tone 
cS  fine  qnality,  with  ruiid  utterance,  and  with- 
OQt  loss  of  power.  This  is  the  form  of  har- 
monium to  be  found  described  in  English  works. 
In  it  the  several  rows  or  series  of  reeds  do- 
ugned  to  give  the  different  registers  or  parts 
in  the  harmony  performed  are,  as  in  the  Alex- 
andre organ,  placed  horiTontally  across  the 
instrument,  at  the  same  level,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions;  the  arrange- 
ment being  such  that  the  particular  oomptut- 
ments  or  series  to  which  tne  air  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  perfonning  are  determined  by  the 
knobs  or  stops  that  liare  been  drawn  out  at 
the  time,  ^iee  OaaAB.)  In  the  English,  as  in 
the  French  instniments,  also,  the  tardy  re- 
qxmse  of  the  roeds  to  the  action  of  the  air  is 
oorreoted,  in  moat  instances,  by  a  device  known 
as  the  percussion,  by  whioh,  the  proper  stop 
being  drawn,  the  tont^ing  of  any  key  instantly 
causes  the  blow  of  a  small  hammer  on  the' 
reed,  ita  vibration,  thus  promptly  be^n,  being 
then  continued  by  the  current  of  air.  &i  aU 
these  forms,  moreover,  the  agitation  of  the 
reeds  is  produced  by  means  of  more  dense  or 
oompresaed  air  forceid  ont  of  a  bellows  across 
the  reeds,  and  acting  of  course  agsinst  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  on  the  oppodte  side ; 
and  generuly  Hm  meda  themselves  an  placed 
low  in  the  instrument,  often  beneath  the  key 
board,  so  that  the  sound  is  liable  to  be  somewlu^ 
smothered  or  interfered  with  in  consequence. 
Some  radical  improvements  were  invented  by 
Hr.  J.  Garhart  (see  Ubxx>dbon},  the  changes 
introduced  by  him  having  been  worked  out  as 
early  as  1839,  and  his  instruments  being  manu- 
factured in  large  numbers,  in  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
in  the  year  1846.  On  the  principle  of  tiie  su- 
perior fulness  and  sweetness  of  those  tones  in 
the  accordion  made  when  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  bellows,  as  oompared  with  thoee  formed 
by  forcing  the  air  out,  he  so  constructed 
the  bellows  of  the  melodeon  that  it  should 
expel  the  air  from  the  chamber  into  whioh 
the  reed  passagea  opmed;  tiiis  chamber  and 
the  qiaoe  within  the  bellows  freely  oommn- 
niosting,  and  bdng  maintained  while  play- 
ing in  the  condition  oC  a  partial  vacuum  by 
means  of  stout  springs,  which  gradually  dis- 
tend the  bellows  as  adsa.  as  force  has  been 
used  to  compress  and  empty  it  of  the  entering 
aur.  This  required  that  the  reeds  also  should 
be  reversed,  the  passages  admitting  air  into  the 
•xhansted  ohamb»,  and  the  reeda  being  anted 


on  by  the  in-flowfaig  streams  of  air.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement,  all  the  renters  open 
directly  into  the  one  exhausted  chamber ;  and 
they  are  conveniently  placed  in  rows  one  over 
the  other  in  the  manner  of  shelves  or  successive 
segments,  each  horizontal  row  divided  in  the 
middle  to  form  two  registers.  The  oonstmo- 
tion  of  this  part  of  uie  instrument  finally 
adopted  and  now  in  use  is  the  inventicm  ot 
Kr.  £.  P.  Keedham.  Again,  to  open  regis- 
ters, complicated  connections  and  slides  are 
not  required,  bnt  simply  for  each  a  narrow 
horizontal  door  hinged  on  its  lower  edge,  and 
directly  pulled  down  by  a  wire  making  a  nn- 
gle  angle  with  the  draw-knob.  The  chamber 
being  during  performance  partially  exhausted, 
if  the  edges  of  the  several  upright  shelves 
or  segments  and  of  the  horizontal  doors  to  the 
registers  are  properly  adapted  and  faced  with 
soft  leather,  the  external  atmospheric  pres- 
sure completes  the  connection  of  these  parts, 
and  secures  air-dgfatness  and  strength  of  the 
whole ;  while  in  other  instruments  the  con- 
densed air  within  operates  continually  to  strain 
and  WBtJten  the  connections.  Thus,  in  this  in- 
strument, the  parts  are  readily  taken  apart  for 
repairs,  being  stayed  by  pins  only,  and  as 

aoickly  put  together  again ;  and  the  reeds  are 
lus  directly  aooesstble.  The  closing  of  any 
re^^ter  is  made  to  open  a  small  valve  within 
it^  called  a  pneumatic  stop,  by  whioh  commu- 
nication with  the  exhausted  chamber  is  at  once 
made  both  above  and  below  the  reeds,  and  the 
latter  are  then  within  the  exhausted  chamber ; 
but  upon  opening  the  re^ster,  this  valve  closes, 
and  thus  otiier  communication  is  cut  off  above, 
and  the  reeds  have  the  exhausted  space  now 
only  within,  the  atmosphere  acting  from  with- 
out. The  touching  of  any  key  is  made  to  open 

S'  the  instrument  have  but  one  bank  of  keys) 
e  corresponding  TiJve  in  every  register.  If 
then  all  the  registers  be  open,  idl  the  reeds  so 
uncovered  are  caused  by  the  entering  ur  to 
sound ;  if  some  of  the  registers  only  are  open, 
only  the  reeds  in  these  can  sound.  With  two 
banks  of  keys,  couplers  are  required  in  order 
to  put  all  the  re^stera  at  pleasure  under  com- 
mand of  one.  When  by  couplers  the  keys  hava 
thus  been  connected  with  valves  in  all  the  re< 
gisters,  the  drawing  of  the  knob  grand  jeu,  or 
grand  oi^an,  opens  all  the  re^^sters,  and  affords 
remarkable  power  of  tone  and  effect.  These 
arrangements  are  more  common  in  the  larger 
instruments  or  harmoniums.  By  variously 
curving  the  reed  in  an  inward  direction,  its  im- 
pact upon  the  air  is  also  modified;  and  Ur. 
t^bart  was  in  this  way  enaUed  to  secure  the 
eff^t  known  as  vddng,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
differences  of  quali^  required  for  the  different 
registers.  In  any  reed,  the  rapidity  of  ^bni- 
tion,  and  hence  the  pitch,  depend  on  several 
particulars,  chiefly  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  reed,  and  its  relative  thiokness  at  the  two 
ends.  If  the  reed  is  thick  at  the  fi'ee  end  and 
thin  at  the  fixed,  its  tone  is.deep;  if  the  re- 
verse, acute.  Henoe,tlte  reeda  are  rou^tilyat- 
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toned  by  giving  them  certain  lengths  and  thick- 
nesses, and  then  more  accnrately  hy  scraping 
off  a  little  as  may  be  reqaired  from  the  free  or 
the  fixed  extremity.  The  Alexandre  organ  is 
made  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  corresponding 
to  a  16-feet  pipe  organ,  and  by  combioatioos 
«ving  7  octaves.  Its  nsaal  stops  are  the  Eng- 
lish horn  and  flate,  and  again  the  l>assoon  and 
hantboy,  forming  the  ordioary  diapasons,  and 
answering  to  the  compass  from  an  8-£»t  {^e ; 
drone  and  clarinet,  an  oetave  below;  clarion  and 
fife,  an  octave  above ;  3  forte  stops,  to  increase 
the  volnme  of  soond;  a  principal,  which  opens 
all  the  stops  at  once ;  the  two  stops  first  named 
aiso  actoatiiu  the  perousdon ;  and  two  stops, 
expregtum  d  la  main,  and  expression  of  pedals, 
by  which  snperior  power  of  expresraon,  or 
swell  and  diminnendo,  is  secared  by  merely 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  or  of  the 
feet.  With  these  are  sometimes  foond  also  the 
90urdine,  modifying  the  tone  of  certun  stops, 
tovx  eeUtte.  tarn  humains,  mtuette,  and  tremolo. 

REES,  Abbahah,  D.D.,  a  British  divine  and 
■oholar,  bom  at  LUinbryDmair,  Wales,  in  1748, 
died  Jnne  9, 1826.  He  studied  fbr  the  minia- 
try  at  Hoxton  academy,  where  he  was  appoint* 
ed  tntor  in  his  19th  year,  which  posinoD  he 
retained  for  more  than  22  years.  In  1768  he 
became  also  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  eongrega- 
ti<m  in  Sonuttwark,  and  in  1788  in  the  Old 
Jewry.  From  1786  to  1796  he  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney. 
Many  of  his  sermons  were  published  at  inter- 
vals, and  he  contributed  to  the  ''Monthly  Re- 
view." In  1776  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new 
edition  of  Chambers's  "  Cyclopfedia,"  which 
was  completed  in  1786  (4  vols,  fol.) ;  and  that 
work  having  proved  very  sacceeaful,  he  began 
in  1802  the  publication  of  *'  Rees's  Cyclopud^" 
whioh  was  completed  in  46  rob.  4to.  in  1819. 

REEVE.  Bee  Run. 

REEVE,  Ouu,  an  Englidi  novelist,  bom 
in  Ipswich  in  1788.  died  there  in  Dec.  1808. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Reeve,  rector  of  Treston  and  of  Eerton  in  Suf- 
folk, and  perpetual  cnrate  of  St.  Kicholas,  and 
■tndied  under  her  &UieT.  Her  first  literary 
work  was  a  translation  fh>m  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
clay's romance  of  ArgenU,  which  she  published 
in  1762,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Phflsnix and 
in  1767  appeared  her  "Champion  of  Virtae," 
afterward  called  "The  Old  English  Baron," 
the  work  upon  which  her  reputation  now  al- 
most exclusively  rests.  This  tale  was  written 
in  imitation  <tf  Walpole's  "Oastle  of  Otranto," 
of  whioh  romanee  Miss  Reeve  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer. Its  BoccflM  prompted  her  to  devote 
herself  more  closely  to  literary  pnreuits,  and 
she  produced  successively  "  The  Two  Mentors," 
"The  Progress  of  Romance,"  "The  Exile," 
"  The  School  for  Widows,"  "  PUns  of  Educa- 
tion," and  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Claren- 
don." Her  works  were  very  popular  in  her 
time,  but  they  are  now  forgotten  wltitk  tiie  ex- 
eeption  of  her  first  noveL 

REEVE,  TAPFuro,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 


REFORMATION 

In  Brookhaven,  Long  island,  hi  Oct  1744,  died 
in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  18, 1828.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1768,  and  0 
years  after  removed  to  Litchfidd,  Conn.,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1784  he  in- 
stituted the  Litchfield  law  school,  which  soon 
became  celebrated  throQghoot  the  Union,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  B<de  instraetor  until  1798, 
when  he  associated  with  bim  James  Gould, 
continuing  to  ipve  lectures  himself  until  1820. 
He  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  from 
1798  to  1814.  7n  politics  he  was  a  federalist; 
and  he  was  the  first  eminent  lawyer  in  Ameri- 
ca who  labored  to  efi'ect  a  change  in  the  laws 
rerarding  the  property  of  married  women. 

REFERENCE.   See  AnBrrBATioN. 

REFLECTORS.   See  Bubnino  Mibboks. 

REFORMATIOir,  the  historical  name  for 
the  great  religions  movement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, which  divided  the  Latin  Catholic  church 
into  two  oppmiug  sections,  and  resulted,  after 
many  theological,  political,  and  social  strufi^les 
and  convul^ous,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
various  ecclesiastical  orgaidzations  of  evangel- 
ical or  Protestant  Christendom.  Orinuatiog 
in  the  16th  century  and  in  the  heart  <^  Europe, 
its  spirit  has  controlled  the  history  of  the  Ten* 
tonic  races  ever  since,  has  shaped  the  modem 
institutions  and  fortunes  of  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
has  made  its  infinence  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. — ^There  were  many  "reformers  before 
the  reformation,"  and  almost  every  doctrine  of 
Luther  had  its  advocates  long  before  him.  The 
whole  stmggling  of  mediffival  Catholicism  to- 
ward reform  and  liberty ;  the  reformatory  coun- 
cils of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel ;  the  long 
continued  confiict  between  the  German  empe- 
rors and  the  popes;  the  spiritualistic  piety  and 
theol<^  of  the  mystics  en  the  14th  and  16th 
centones;  the  Waldenses  and  Altngenses  in 
France  and  northem  Italy ;  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  dassical  learning  nnder  tiie  direction 
of  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  and  Erasmus;  the  rise  of 
the  national  languages  and  letters  in  connection 
with  the  feeling  of  national  in^pendence;  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press ;  Wyolifie  and  the 
Lollards  in  England,  Hoss  and  the  Hus»tes  in 
Bohemia,  Savonarola  with  his  politico-religious 
reform  movement,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in 
Italy ;  the  theological  writings  of  Wes^  Goch, 
and  Wessel  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands;  all 
these  and  many  similar  persons  and  movements 
were  so  many  preparations,  negative  or  posi- 
tive, direct  or  mdirect,  for  the  reform aticm  of 
the  16th  century.  It  is  f^y  admitted  Ha^t  vsr 
rioos  secondary  causes,  and  among  them  many 
bad  men  and  motives,  had  th«r  ftill  share  in 
the  progress  of  the  reformation,  as  they  some- 
timeshad  in  the  first  introduction  of  Qiristianity 
itself  among  heathen  nations.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  reformation  gave  rise  to  various 
radical  and  fanatical  movements  in  theology, 
religion,  and  politics ;  but  theee  are  the  excres- 
omces,  the  morbid  extremes  and  caricatures  <tf 
Protestantism,  against  whioh  its  true  genius  al- 
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irt7>  protwts  and  reads.  Flndfyit  eiboaldlM 
TMnembered  that  Proteatantism  never  claimed 
in&lli^itr  and  perfection,  and  h  always  open 
to  farther  improTement  and  progress  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word  of  God. — We  now  proceed 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  reformation  as 
held  to  this  day,  in  their  aclcnowledged  stand- 
aids,  by  all  the  Protestant  ohorches  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  The  reformation  was  originally 
neither  a  political  nor  a  philosophical  nor  a 
literary,  bat  a  religions  and  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment. It  started  with  the  practical  qaestion: 
How  can  tiie  tronbled  conscience  find  pardon 
and  peace  and  become  sare  of  personal  salva- 
tion t  It  retfuned  from  the  Oatnolio  system  all 
the  ol^ective  dootrines  of  Ohristianity  concern- 
ing the  ExAf  iSioity  and  the  divine  homan 
flharacter  uu  work  of  Christ— in  &ct,  all  the 
articlee  <^  &ith  contained  in  the  i^Mwtlea'  and 
other  OBComenical  creeds  of  the  early  chnrch. 
Bot  it  joined  iasne  with  the  prevailing  system 
of  rcligton  in  soteriology,  or  in  the  doctrines 
relating  to  sab}eotive  experimental  Ohristiani- 
ty,  especially  the  jastiflcation  of  the  sinner  be- 
fore God,  the  trne  character  of  faith,  good 
works,  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  rule  of 
£uth.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  evangelical 
freedom  as  hUd  down  in  the  epistles  of  Panl  to 
the  Romans  and  Qalatians,  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  an  oatward  legalistic  anthority  which 
held  the  individoal  conscience  and  private  jndg* 
ment  boond.  H  broagfat  the  believer  Into  a 
ffireot  relatitm  and  onion  with  Obrist  as  the  one 
and  idl-saffloient  source  of  salvation,  in  oppod- 
tion  to  traditional  eccleslasticism,  and  priestly 
and  saintly  interoesraon.  The  Protestant  goes 
directly  to  the  Word  of  God  for  instmction, 
and  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  hia  devotions; 
while  the  picas  Oatholic  always  consults  the 
teaching  of  hla  chnrch,  and  often  prefers  to  offer 
his  prayers  throagh  the  medium  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  snd  the  saints.  Sclileiermacher  stc^ 
the  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Prot- 
estantism in  the  formala:  **  Catholicism  makes 
the  believer^s  relation  to  Christ  depend  upon  his 
relation  to  the  church;  Protestantism  makes 
tiie  relation  of  tiie  iMliever  to  the  chnrch  de- 
pend upon  his  relation  to  Christ"  Li  other 
worda,  Od^olidam  geta  to  Christ  throng 
the  ehnroh,  Proteatantism  gets  to  the  oharch 
tiirotigh  CHirist;  the  former  proceeds  from  the 
ho^  ta  the  head,  the  latter  from  the  head  to 
the  body;  with  the  one  chnrchliness  is  the 
measure  of  etuistliness,  with  the  other  the  de- 
gree of  christiiness  determines  and  conditions 
uie  character  and  value  of  chnrchliness.  From 
this  general  principle  of  evangelical  freedom 
and  direct  individual  relationship  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  proceed  the  two  ftindamental 
dootrines  of  Protestantism,  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  the  absolute 
BDpremacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  The  one  is 
culed  formal  principle,  or  prineipium  eog- 
mtomdi;  Ihe  other  the  material  pnnoiple,  or 
frineipiiim  tmndi.  The  former  procl^ma  tiie 
canonteal  Soriptores  (to  tibe  esundon  of  tlie 


Apoerrpha  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  more 
partionlarly  tiie  word  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, to  be  the  only  and  sufficient  infallible 
source  and  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  as- 
serts the  right  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
same ;  in  £stinction  from  the  Boman  Catholio 
view,  which  declares  the  Bible  and  tradition  or 
church  authority  to  be  two  codrdinate  sourcea 
and  rules  of  &ith,  and  makes  tradition,  espe- 
cially the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  tiie 
only  legitimate  and  infallihle  interpreter  of 
the  Bible.  In  its  extreme  form  Chillingworth 
expressed  this  principle  of  the  reformation  in 
thewellknownformula:  '*  The  Bible,  I  si^the 
Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Aroteatanta."  Gen- 
uine Protestantism,  bowever,  by  no  mwna  de- 
spises or  r^ecta  tradition  andohnroh  anthori^ 
as  such,  bnt  only  subordinates  it  to  and  measures 
its  valne  by  the  Bible,  end  believes  in  a  pro- 
greesve  interpretation  of  the  Kble  throagh 
the  expanding  and  deepenii«  oonacionsness  of 
Christendom.  Hence,  beside  having  its  own 
symbols  or  standards  of  public  doctrine,  it  re- 
tuned  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  Catholio 
creeds  and  a  large  amount  of  disciplinary  and 
ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  Oatholic  chnrch  for 
which  it  found  no  clear  warrant  in  the  Bible, 
or  which  it  thought  contradicted  its  letter  or 
spirit  The  Oalvinistio  branches  of  Protestant- 
ian  went  fbrther  in  thor  antagonism  to  the 
reomved  traditiona  than  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Anglican  reformation;  hut  all  nnited  in  reject- 
ing the  anthori^  of  tiie  pope  (Helanehthon  for 
a  while  was  wuling  to  concede  this,  bnt  only 
fure  AvnuifU),  as  a  limited  disciplinary  superin- 
tendency  of  the  church),  the  meritoriousnesa 
of  good  works,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  tiie  holy  Vii^n  and  of  the  saints  and  relics, 
the  7  sacraments  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
and  the  encharist,  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatory 
and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  public  worship,  for  which 
the  nse  of  the  Temacolar  languages  was  substi- 
tnted.  The  other  ftindamental  dodrine  of  tha 
refbnaation  has  reference  to  the  personal  ap- 
propriation of  the  Christian  aalvimoiL  and  has 
for  Its  object  to  give  all  glory  to  COirist  hj  de- 
claring that  the  sinner  is  justified  before  Ood, 
t. acquitted  of  guilt  and  declared  righteous, 
Bol^y  on  the  ground  of  the  all-sofficient  merit 
of  Christ  as  apprehended  by  a  living  fUth ;  la 
opposition  to  tiie  theory,  then  prevalent  and 
substantially  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
which  makes  faith  and  good  works  the  two 
codrdinate  sources  of  justification.  Genuine 
^otestantism  does  not,  on  that  account,  by  any 
means  r^ect  or  depreciate  good  works;  it  only 
denies  their  value  as  sources  or  conditions  of 
jnstification,  but  innsts  on  them  aa  the  neces- 
sary fruits  of  faith  and  evidence  of  Justification. 
To  these  two  prominent  princn|des  of  tiie  ref- 
onn^ton,  vhioh  materially  affect  its  theology 
and  relipona  life,  must  be  added  a  third,  ue 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  he- 
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Haven,  and  the  right  and  dnt^r  of  the  lait;^ 
not  only  to  read  the  Bible  in  Temacnlar 
tongae,  but  also  to  take  part  in  the  government 
and  all  the  pnblio  affairs  of  the  church. — We 
now  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
reformation  in  the  varions  conntries  in  which 
it  fiually  succeeded,  leaving  oat  Bohemia,  Italy, 
and  Spun,  where  it  waa  suppressed  by  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  secular  and  eoclesiasti- 
oal  authorities.  I.  The  Bbfobhatioh  in  Geb- 
HAHT  was  directed  by  the  genius  and  eneivy 
of  Luther,  the  learning  and  moderation  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  assisted  by  the  princes,  especially  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  sustuned  by  the  m^or^ 
ity  of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  and  tne  Imperial  government.  It  com- 
menced in  the  umversity  of  Wittenberg  wiUi 
the  protest  agalost  the  traffic  in  indulgences, 
Oct.  81, 1617  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protes- 
tant Germany  as  the  festival  of  the  reformation), 
and  soon  became  a  [wwerAil  popular  movement. 
At  first  it  moved  within  the  bosom  of  Catholi- 
cism. Luther  shrunk  in  holy  horror  from  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  only  attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  pope  himself  would  con- 
demn  them  If  properly  informed.  But  the  irre- 
ristible  losio  <tf  events  carried  him  step  by  step 
&r  b^ond  his  cvit^ud  intentioiis,  and  brought 
him  into  irrecondlable  oonflict  with  the  central 
authority  of  the  chnrch.  Pope  Leo  X,  in  June, 
1G30,  prononztoed  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Ludier,  who  bnmed  the  ball  to- 
gether with  the  canon  law  and  several  books 
of  his  opponents.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1621, 
where  he  made  his  memorable  defence,  added 
to  the  ezoommonication  of  the  pope  the  ban  of 
the  emperor.  But  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Tarions  abuses  of  Home  and  the  desire  for  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel  were  so  extensive, 
that  the  reformation  botii  in  its  negative  and 
positive  features  spread  in  spite  of  these  de- 
crees, and  gained  a  foothold  before  1680  in  tho 
greater  part  of  northern  Germany,  eapedally 
fai  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Heaee,  Pomeraida, 
Ueoklenbarc,  LOneboi^,  Friesland,  and  in  near- 
W  all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  LQbeck, 
Bremen,  M^debui^,  Frankfort,  and  Nurem- 
berg; while  m  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the 
Bhine  it  was  perseouted  and  suppressed.  Among 
the  principal  causes  of  this  rapid  pron-ess  were 
the  writings  of  the  reformers,  Luuiers  German 
Tersion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evangelical 
hymns,  which  introduced  the  new  ideas  into 
public  worship.  The  diet  tif  Spire  in  1626  left 
each  state  to  its  own  discretion  concerning 
the  question  of  reform  until  a  general  council 
should  setUe  it  for  all,  and  thus  sanctioned  the 
prindple  of  territorial  fndependmoe  in  matters 
of  religion  which  prevails  in  Germany  to  this 
day,  each  soTereiffnty  having  its  own  separate 
ecclesiaatioal  eetauiahment  and  oiganization'in 
dosennion  with  the  state.  Butthenext  dictof 
Bl^re,  wh^  convened  in  1629,  prohibited  the 
ftirther  progress  of  the  reformation.  Against 
ttds  decree  of  the  Oatholio  minority  the  evaa- 


gelioal  princes  entered,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  inalienable  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  decree  of  the  previous  diet  of 
Spire,  the  celebrated  protest,  dated  April  SO, 
1629,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
tants. The  diet  of  Augsbar^  in  1680,  where 
the  Lutherans  offered  their  pnncipal  confession 
of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Helanchthon  and  named 
after  that  city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with 
violent  measares  if  they  did  not  return  shortly 
to  the  bosom  of  the  old  church.  Here  closes 
the  first  and  most  eventftil  period  of  the  Ger- 
man reformation.  The  second  period  embracea 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Smid- 
oald  for  the  armed  defence  of  Lntheranismf  tba 
various  theological  conferences  of  the  twopoiv 
ties  for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  tiie 
death  of  Luther,  the  imperial  interims  or  com- 
promises (the  Batisbon,  Augsbui^,  and  Jjexp- 
sic  interims),  and  the  Smucaldian  war,  and 
ends  with  the  success  of  the  Protestant  army 
under  Manrice  of  Saxony  and  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  in  1666,  which  secured  to  the  Lu- 
theran states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  with  a  restriction  on  its  ftirther  progress. 
The  third  period,  from  1666  to  1660,  is  remark- 
able for  the  liolent  intenial  controverues  ot 
theLntheran  church :  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
versy, ooneeming  Justification  and  sanctifica> 
tion ;  the  adiaphoristio,  arising  originally  from 
the  frnitless  compromises  or  interinu;  the  syn- 
ergistic, concerning  faith  and  good  works;  and 
the  crypto-Oalvinistio  or  sacramentarian  con- 
troversy about  the  real  presence.  These  theo- 
logical disputes  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  lull 
development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Luther- 
anism  as  laid  down  in  the  "  Book  of  Concord  " 
(first  published  in  1660),  which  embraces  ajl 
the  symbolical  books  of  that  church,  namely,  the 
three  cecnmeoical  creeds,  the  Augsburg  con- 
fesdon  and  its  "Apology"  by  Melanchthon,  the 
two  catechisms  of  Luther  and  the  Smalcald  ar^ 
tides  drawn  up  by  the  same  in  1537,  and  tiie 
"Form  of  Concord,"  composed  by  6  Lutheran 
divines  in  1677.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lutheran 
party  against  the  Calvinists  and  the  moderate 
Lutherans,  called  after  their  leader  Melanch- 
thonians  or  Philippists,  drove  a  large  number 
of  the  latter  over  to  the  Reformed  church, 
especially  in  the  Palatinate  (1660),  in  Bremen 
(1661),  Nassau  (1582),  Anhalt  (1596),.  Hesse- 
Cossel  (1606),  and  Brandenburg  (1614).  The 
German  Beformed  communion  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  by  two  mod- 
erate Oalvmistic  divines,  Zaohanas  Ursinns  and 
Caspar  Olevianua,  in  1668,  by  order  of  the  dec- 
tor  Frederic  HI.  or  the  Pious,  as  their  confee- 
donoffiUth.  The  16th  century  doses  the  theo- 
logical history  of  the  German  reformation ;  but 
Ha  political  history  waa  not  bron^t  to  a  final 
termination  mitil  after  the  terrible  80  years' 
war  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which 
secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Re- 
formed churches  (bat  to  no  others)  equal  ri^^ts 
Tftb  th«  Soman  OathoUcs  witUn  the  limits  of 
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the  Oerman  empire.  These  two  denominft* 
tiona,  either  in  Uieir  separate  existence  or  unit- 
ed in  one  organization  (as  in  Prossia  and  ottier 
statee  ainoe  1817),  are  to  this  dajr  almost  the 
onlj  forma  of  iS^testantism  recognized  and 
supported  by  the  government,  all  otiiers  being 
no^  a^f-aapporting  sects  regarded  with  little 
sympathy  by  the  popular  mmd.  But  within 
those  eooleaiastioal  establishments  Germany  has 
bred  and  tolerated  dtuiog  the  last  50  years  al- 
most every  imaginable  form  of  theoretic  belief 
fiK>m  the  strictest  old  school  orthodoxy  to  the 
loosest  rationalism  and  scepticism.  Since  the 
tliird  jnbilee  of  the  reformation,  however 
(1817),  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  re- 
turn from  neology  to  the  original  evangelical 
Protestantism.  II.  THBRBFOBUATioNiirSwiTz- 
aBUND.  This  was  contemporaneous  with,  but 
independent  of,  the  German  reformation,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  com- 
m  union  as  distinct  irom  the  Lutheran.  In  all 
the  eaaen^al  principles  and  doctrines,  except 
that  OD  the  mode  of  Ohrist^a  presence  in  the 
euoharbt,  the  Hlelvetio  reformation  agreed  widi 
the  Grerman;  bnt  it  departed  further  from  the 
received  traditions  in-  matters  of  government, 
disdpline,  and  worship,  and  aimea  at  a  more 
radii»l  moral  and  practical  reformation  of  the 
people.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods:  the  Zwiuglian,  from  1516  to  1531; 
the  Oalvinistic,  to  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564; 
and  the  period  of  Bullinger  and  Beza,  to  the 
olose  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  belongs 
msioly  to  the  German,  the  second  to  the  Frendi 
oantona,  the  third  to  both  jointly.  Zwingli 
oommenoed  his  reformatory  preaching  ag^ust 
various  abases  at  lUnaiedeln  in  1616,  aui  ^en 
with  more  energy  and  effect  at  Zarioh  in  1619. 
Hb  object  was  to  "preach  Ohrlst  from  the 
fountain,^*  and  to  '*  insert  the  pnre  Christ  into 
the  heart"  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
tHshop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  put- 
ting down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land, and  he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the 
papal  nuncio.  Bat  a  rupture  occurred  in  1522, 
when  Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  in- 
vention, and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  ob- 
serve them.  Tbemagistrate  of  Zarioh  arranged 
a  pubUo  disputation  in  Jan.  and  another  in  Oct. 
1623,  to  settle  the  whole  controversy.  On 
both  occasions  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  great  m%j<ni^  of  the  people,  tri- 
iuiq>hed  tirer  his  papnl  opmments.  In  1526 
the  ehorehea  of  the  city  ua  the  neighboring 
TiHagea  were  cleared  «  hnages  and  shrines, 
and  a  rimple,  almost  puritanic  mode  of  wmhip 
took  heiueforward  the  place  oi  the  Boman 
OaUiolio  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took  a  hostito 
attitude  to  the  Beformed  movement,  similar  to 
that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  rMpectable 
minority  in  its  &vor.  To  settle  the  controver- 
sy for  ^e  repablio,  a  general  theological  con- 
ference was  arranged  and  held  at  Buen,  Aar- 
gau,  in  May,  1626,  with  Dr.  Eck,  the  famous 
antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Bonun,  and  (Botdampadius  of  the  Befoxmed 
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cause.  Its  result  was  ia  fmn  adverse,  bnt  hi 
fact  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  reformation. 
It  was  now  introduced  in  the  majority  of  the 
cantons,  at  the  wish  oi  the  ma^trates  and  the 
people,  by  CEoolampadins  in  Basel  and  Haller 
m  Bern,  also  in  part  in  St.  Gall,  Schaffhansen, 
Glaros,  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  and  the  Grisons: 
while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerluid 
William  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  for 
Calvin.  The  small  cantons  however  around 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz,  tJnterwalden, 
Lucerne,  and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every 
innovation.  At  last  it  came  to  an  open  war 
between  the  Beformed  and  Catholic  cantons. 
Zwingli's  policy  was  overruled  by  the  appa- 
rently more  hmnane,  but  in  fact  more  cruel 
and  disastrous  policy  of  Bern,  to  force  the  poor 
mountaineers  into  measures  by  starvation.  The 
Catholics,  resolved  to  maintam  their  rights,  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  small  army  of  Zftricbera 
in  the  battle  of  Oappel,  Oct  1681.  ZwhigU. 
who  had  accompanied  his  flock  as  chaplain  and 
patriot,  met  a  hwolo  death  on  the  field  <^  bat- 
tle, and  CEcolampadius  of  Basel  followed  him 
in  a  few  weeks.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  Ger- 
man portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one  third  of 
it  remains  Ot^olio  to  this  day.  But  it  took  a 
new  start  in  the  western  or  French  cantons, 
and  rose  there  to  a  higher  position  than  ever. 
Soon  after  this  critical  juncture  the  great  mas- 
ter mind  of  the  Beformed  church,  who  was  to 
carry  forward,  to  modify,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther  in  influ- 
ence, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic. John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  euled  from  his  native  land  for 
his  futh,  foond  providentially  a  new  home  in 
1686  in  the  littie  republio  of  Geneva,  where 
Farel  had  prepared  the  way.  Here  he  devel- 
oped his  extraordinary  talents  and  energy,  as 
the  greatest  divine  and  disciplinarian  of  the 
reformation,  and  made  Geneva  the  model 
church  for  the  Beformed  communion,  and  a 
hospitable  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants 
of  every  nation.  His  theological  writings,  espe- 
cially tdie  Institutes"  and  "  Oommentu-ies," 
exerted  a  formative  inflnenoe  on  alt  Beformed 
churches  and  confessions  of  ftuth;  while  his 
legislative  genius  developed  the  preabjterian 
form  of  government,  which  rests  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  equality  and  of  a  popn- 
lar  represent^on  of  the  congregation  by  1^ 
elders,  aidhig  the  pastors  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline and  promoting  the  spiritnal  proap^ty  of 
the  people.  Oalvin  died  after  ft  most  active 
and  devoted  life  in  1664,  and  left  in  Theodore 
Beza  (died  1605)  an  able  and  worthy  successor, 
who  together  with  Bullinger,  the  fiuthful  suc- 
oesBor  of  Zwingli  in  ZQrioh,  and  author  of  the 
second  Helvetic  confession  (1666),  labored  to 
the  close  of  the  16th  century  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Swiss  reformation  and  the  spread 
of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Bn^and,  and  Scotland.  HI.  Thb  Bbfobmatioh 
IV  Fb&vos.  While  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
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man^  and  Switzerland  carried  wiUi  it  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  it  met  in  France  with 
uie  united  opposition  of  the  court,  the  hierar- 
chy, and  the  popular  sentiment,  and  had  to 
work  its  way  ^rongh  severe  trial  and  persecn- 
tioQ.  The  tradition  in  that  country  was  favor* 
able  to  a  change,  as  France  had  always  main- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  independence  <rf 
Borne,  and  as  the  nnirern^  of  Paris,  once  the 
centre  of  European  intelligODoe  and  oolture, 
had  strong  ni^ed  a  thorough  reformation  in 
eapite  «t  membru  on  the  councils  of  the  16th 
eeotniy.  The  first  professed  Protestants  in 
France  were  Lef&vr^  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret, 
Varot,  Olivetanns,  Calvin,  and  Besa,  all  men 
of  diatinffuished  learning  and  ability ;  but  most 
of  them  Bad  to  seek  safety  in  exile.  It  was  only 
after  the  soccessfhl  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation in  French  Switzerland,  that  the  move- 
ment became  serious  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom. Calvin  and  Beza  may  be  called  the  Cathera 
of  the  French  Reformed  church.  Their  pupils 
retomed  as  misrionaries  to  their  native  lajid. 
The  first  Protestant  c<M)gregation  was  fonned 
at  I^ris  in  1SB6,  and  tbemrat  aynod  held  in  the 
■ame  dtyinlSBO.  In  1061  the  theological  con- 
ference at  Poissy  took  place,  where  Theodore 
Beza  eloquently  but  vainly  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Protestants  before  tlie  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  chnroh,  and  where  the  name  Reform- 
ed originated.  In  1571  the  general  synod  at  La 
Bochelle  adopted  the  Gallican  confesnon  and  a 
system  of  government  and  discipline  essentially 
Oalvinistic,  yet  modified  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  church  not  in  umon  with  the 
state,  as  in  G^eva,  bat  in  antagonism  with  it. 
The  movement  now  unavoidably  assumed  a  po- 
litical character,  and  led  to  a  series  of  civil 
wars  which  distracted  France  till  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  party, 
backed  by  the  minority  of  the  population,  was 
headed  by  the  dukee  of  Ouise,  who  derived 
llieir  descent  from  Oharlemagne  and  looked  to 
the  throne,  then  occnpied  by  the  house  of  Yar 
lois.  The  Protestant  party,  numerically  weak- 
er, bnt  containing  some  of  the  noblest  blood 
and  best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  by  the 
princes  of  Kavarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne 
and  descendants  of  Hugh  Ciq>et.  The  queen 
regent  Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her 
eons,  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  although  decidedly  Roman  Catholic 
in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  parties  in 
oheok  in  order  to  rule  over  botii.  But  the  Ro- 
man league  took  poaseasion  of  Paris,  while  the 
•prince  of  Oond6  occupied  Orleans.  Three  <uvil 
wars  followed  in  rapid  saccesncm,  when  the 
court  and  the  duke  of  Guise  resorted  to  trea* 
son,  and  concerted  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  tiie 
Huguenots  in  the  memorable  St.  Ba^olomew*8 
night,  Aug.  1672,  the  leaders  of  the  party 
havii^irbeen  expressly  invited  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  with  a 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  as  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
dliation.  (See  Babtholokhw  Mass^cbb.)  But 
tiie  purty  was  onl/  dimfaldied  in  number,  by  no 


means  annihilated.  Six  other  civil  wars  follow- 
ed with  varying  fortune,  and  terminated  at  last 
in  the  victory  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre,  who, 
after  the  assasslDation  of  Henry  lU.  by  a  Do- 
minican monk,  ascended  the  throne  of  IVance 
as  Henry  lY.  in  1689.  This  seemed  to  decide 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  France.  Bnt 
the  Roman  party,  still  more  numerous  and  pow- 
erflil,  and  supported  by  Spain  and  the  pope, 
elected  a  rival  king  and  threatened  to  plunge 
the  country  into  new  Uoodshed.  Then  Henry, 
frcnoa  political  and  patriotic  motives,  but  appap 
rently  not  from  religious  conviction,  abjured 
the  Protestant  £uth,  in  which  he  had  been 
1n«n^t  op,  and  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
rel^on  (1698),  saying  that  Paris  and  the  peace 
of  IVanoe  were  *'wortha  mass."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  secured  to  his  former  asso- 
ciateis,  then  numbering  about  760  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  Idngdom,  In  spite  of  uie 
remonstrance  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  a 
legal  existenoe  and  the  right  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  by  the  cel^rated  edict  <^ 
Nantes  in  1698,  which  doses  the  stormy  period 
oi  the  French  reformation.  From  that  time 
the  Reformed  ehuroh  in  France  floniiflhed,  un- 
til the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantea  hj 
Louis  XIY.  in  1686  reduced  it  to  a  "churca 
of  the  desert;"  yet  it  survived  the  most  cruel 
persecutions  at  home,  and  enriched  by  thou- 
sands of  exUes  the  population  of  every  Protes- 
tant country  in  Enrope  and  America.  lY.  The 
Rkfobhation  in  the  Nethbblands  was  kin- 
dled partly  by  Lutheran  infiueuces  from  Ger- 
many, but  mostly  by  Reformed  and  Calvinistic 
influences  irom  Switzerland  and  France.  Its 
first  martyrs,  Esch  and  Yoes,  were  burned  at 
Antwerp  in  1628.  The  despotic  arm  of  Charles 
Y.  (who  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  the  17 
wovinces  front  his  grandmother)  and  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  resorted  to  the  severest  meas- 
nres  ibr  omahing  the-  rinng  q>irit  of  religtona 
and  political  liberty.  The  duke  of  Alva  sorpase- 
ed  the  persecuting  heathen  emperors  of  Rome  in 
cruelty,  and,  according  to  Grotius,  destroyed 
the  lives  of  100,000  Dutch  Protestants  during 
the  6  years  of  his  regency  (1667-'78).  Finally, 
after  long  and  patient  endurance,  tbe  7  north- 
em  provinces,  Holland;  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gel- 
derland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Frlesland, 
rose  in  open  revolt  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  foreign  tyranny,  formed  a  federal  republic, 
first  under  the  leadership  of  'William  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  Washington,  and 
after  his  assassination  (1684)  under  his  son  Uau- 
rice,  and  i^r  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  ao* 
ooinplished  thcdr  independenoe  of  die  church 
of  Rome  and  the  crown  of  Spun.  Their  inde> 
peudence  was  at  last  acknowledged  by  6p^ 
in  1009.  The  southern  provinces,  however, 
remuned  Roman  Catholic  and  subject  to  Spain. 
The  first  Dutch  Reformed  synod  was  held  at 
Dort  in  1674,  and  in  the  next  year  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  founded.  The  Protestant- 
ism of  Holland  is  predomtnantly  Oalvinistio, 
and  adopts  as  its  doctrinal  and  disdplinaiy 
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■tendirds  the  HcUdbeif  oateohiBin  of  1668^ 
fte  Bd|^  ocmfearion  of  1662,  and  the  articles 
of  thoQfnodof  Dort.  This  important  synod  was 
l^d  (1619)  in  oonseqaence  of  the  Arminian  oon- 
troTersjf  which  Tiolentlj  agitated  the  oonntrj 
at  that  time.   The  ArminianB  or  Remonstrants, 
differing  in  5  points  from  the  Oalvinists,  and 
holding  to  the  freedom  of  the  wUl  and  a  condi- 
tional predestination,  were  condemned  by  the 
•ymod  of  Dort,  hat  oontinued  as  a  tolerated 
aect,  and  exerted,  throogh  the  writinf^  of  their 
diatingulahed  scholars  and  divines,  Armimna, 
Hugo  Gfotaas,  Episofmins,  limborch,  aaA  Le 
Omo  (CUerietu),  oonuderable  Inflaenoe  npon 
Proteatant  ibetAoaj  in  England,  IVanoe,  and 
Germany  dnriiu  we  18th  centnry.   The  ortho- 
dox ohoroh  of  Holland  has  been  represented  in 
the  United  States  since  1609  by  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Di^oh  ohnroh,  the  second  oldest  of 
the  denominations  in  the  United  States.  Y. 
Thb  BEPOUU.TION  IN  Hdnoasy.   This  ooon- 
trj  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  re- 
form movement  oy  disciples  of  Lather  and 
KeLanchthon,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
after  1524.  Ferdinand  I.  granted  to  some  mag- 
nates and  dties  liberty  of  worship,  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  (1664-*7d)  increased  it.   The  oynod 
of  ErdOd  in  1545  oiganised  the  Lntheran,  and 
the  nnod  q{  Osenger  in  1667  the  Reformed 
ehnroh.  The  Gennan  settlers  mostly  adopted 
the  Angaborg  confession,  the  national  Magyars 
the  HeTvetio  oonfeerion.  Radol^h  IL  having 
in  1676  sappreased  religioas  liberty,  Prince 
BtMihen  Booskaif  strengthened  by  his  alliance 
witit  tiie  Turks,  reconquered  by  force  of  arms 
(1606)  fall  toleration  for  the  Latherans  and 
Calvinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In 
tiie  latter  country  Socinianism  also  found  a  ref- 
uge and  has  m^ntained  itself  to  this  day.  VI. 
Till  BxFOBiu.Tioir  ™  PoLAiTD  wasprepared  by 
ftagitive  Bohemian  Bretiiren  or  Hussites,  and 
promoted  by  the  writings  of  the  Oennan  re- 
formers.  King  Bigjsmund  Augustas  (1548-'73) 
favored  the  movement  and  oorrmwnded  with 
Oalvin.  The  most  distingoidied  iWeatant  of 
that  oountry  was  Jan  Laui,  or  John  &  Lasoo,  a 
Galviidst,  who  fled  tnm  Poland  fbr  bis  iiuth, 
was  called  back  by  the  Protestant  nobility, 
aided  by  several  friends  translated  the  Bible, 
and  labored  for  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lothwans  (died  1660).  A  compnunise  between 
the  two  {Mrtiee  was  effected  by  the  general 
synod  of  Sandomir  (^Gontentut  SmdomirimBu) 
in  1570.  But  subeeqaently  internal  dissensions, 
the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  greatly  interfered  with  the  prosper- 
ity of  Protestantism  in  that  country.  The  Ger- 
man provinces  now  belon^g  to  Russia,  Oour- 
land,  Iiv<Hda,  and  Esthonia,  opened  likewise  the 
door  to  the  reformation,  and  adopted  the  Augs- 
burg ooofoarifHi.  yn.  The  Boobhaiion  m 
Soajtdhiatia.  The  reformers  of  Sweden  vere 
two  brothers,  Olaf  and  Lars  Peterson,  or  Petri, 
disciples  of  Lather,  who  after  1619  preached 
against  the  existing  state  of  the  church.  Guft< 
tavns  Van,  who  doavered  the  oountry  from  tfao 
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Danes  and  became  king  in  1638,  favored  Protea- 
tantinn  from  political  and  mercenary  motives ; 
tiie  whole  country,  inclading  the  bishops,  fol- 
lowed without  much  difficnfty.  He  appropri- 
iU«d  a  laive  portion  of  the  weiuth  of  the  church 
to  meet  uie  expenses  of  his  wars  and  adminis- 
tration. The  synod  of  Oerebro  in  1629  sanc- 
tioned the  reform,  and  the  synod  of  Upsal  in 
1698,  after  a  ^uUless  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
ooantry  to  Rome,  oonfimxed  and  completed  it. 
Sweden  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  in- 
tolerant exolanon  of  every  other,  uid  retained 
the  episcopal  form  of  government  in  the  closest 
nnion  with  the  state.  Sweden  did  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  £urope, 
by  its  gallant  long  Gustavns  Adolphus,  dunng 
the  80  years*  war.  More  recently  attempts 
have  been  made,  though  without  success  as 
yet,  to  f^lish  the  intolerant  laws  against  dis- 
asters. Denmark  became  likewise  an  exclu- 
sively Lutheran  country,  with  an  episG^>al  form 
of  state-ohurch  government,  under  Christian 
III.  A  diet  at  Copenhagen  in  1686  destroyed 
the  political  power  of  the  Roman  clergy,  and 
diyided  most  of  the  diuroh's  property  between 
the  crown  and  the  nobility.  The  remaining 
thJ^  was  devoted  to  the  new  eocledastioal 
(Urbanization.  Bogwhagen  of  Wittenbenr  was 
thai  called  to  complete  the  reform.  From 
Denmark  the  reformation  passed  over  to  Nor- 
way about  1537.  The  archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim  fled  with  the  treasures  of  the  church  to 
Holland;  another  bishop  resigned;  a  third 
was  imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
left  the  choice  between  exile  and  submisnon 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  most  of 
them  preferred.  Iceland,  then  subject  to  Dan- 
ish role,  likewise  submitted  to  the  Danish  re- 
form. VIII.  Thb  RxroBHATioN  in  England. 
The  strode  between  the  old  and  the  new  re- 
ligion last^  longer  and  raged  more  fearfully  in 
Englwid  and  Scotland  than  on  the  continent,  and 
co^inued  in  suooessive  shocks  even  down  to 
the  end  of  the  17th  oentury,  for  PuritaniaoDi  waa 
a  seomd  re^rmation ;  but  it  left  In  the  end  a 
very  strong  impression  upon  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  affected  deeply  itspolitical  and 
social  institutions.  In  theology  English  Prot- 
estantism was  dependent  upon  the  continental 
reform,  especially  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  Oalvin ;  but  it  displayed  ^eater  practical 
energy  and  power  of  organization.  It  was 
from  the  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
movement,  and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope 
to  the  oorrupting  influence  of  selfish  wnbition 
and  violent  passion  than  the  reformation  in 
Germany  ana  Switzerland ;  but  it  passed  also 
through  severer  trials  and  persecutions.  In  the 
Engli^  reformation  we  di^ngnish  five  perioda. 
The  first  period  (1627  to  1647)  witnessed  the 
abolition  of  the  anthority  ot  the  Roman  pa- 
pacy under  Henry  YHI.  Thb  was  merely  a 
ne^tive  and  destmotive  process,  which  re- 
moved the  outward  obstruction  and  prepared 
ttke  way  for  the  refivm.  Henry  VIII.  quar- 
relled with  the  pope,  not  on  religioua  or  theo- 
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logkalf  but  purely  per«Hul  and  selflsh  groonds, 
because  the  pope  properly  reflued  his  oonnnt 
to  his  dtTorce  from  Oathmne  of  Aragoa  and 
bis  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn.  "  The  d^todr 
er  of  the  faith" — a  title  g^ven  bim  by  the  pope 
for  the  defence  of  the  7  saoramente  af^nst 
Lnther — ^remained  in  doctrine  and  religions 
sentiment  a  Boman  Catholic  to  end  of  his 
life ;  and  at  his  death  the  so  called  *'  bloedy 
articles,"  which  enjoined  nnder  the  severest 
penalties  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  an- 
ricular  confession,  private  masses,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  were  yet  in  full 
force.  The  only  point  of  radical  difference 
was  the  royal  snpremacy.  He  simply  substi- 
tated  a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political 
for  an  ecclesiastical  papacy,  and  pnniwied  with 
eqnal  seventy  Protestant  as  well  as  Bomaa 
Oatholio  dissenters,  who  dared  to  doubt  his 
SQpreme  headsbip  of  the  church  of  England. 
Bat  while  he  thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the 

Sope  and  of  monastieism  in  England,  a  &r 
eeper  and  more  important  movement  went  on 
among  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the 
revived  traditions  of  Wyclilfe  and  the  Lollards, 
the  writiDgs  of  the  continental  reformers,  and 
the  Engli^  version  of  the  Scriptures  com- 
menced by  Tyndale,  carried  on  by  Ooverdale 
and  Rogers,  and  revised  by  Oranmer.  The 
second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Edward 
YL,  from  1547  to  1558,  and  contains  the  posi- 
tive iutroducUon  of  the  reformation  by  the 
cofiperation  mwnly  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
protector  and  regentduring  tiie  king's  mincnity, 
and  Oranmer,  ffirchbishop  of  Oanterbury,  who 
by  his  i^ble  conduct  and  subserviency  to  the 
will  (tf  Henry  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope 
of  a  reformation  through  that  reign  of  terror. 
Oranmer  was  assisted  m  the  work  by  Kidley 
&nd  Latimer,  and  by  several  Beformed  divines 
from  tiie' continent  whom  he  called  to  England, 
especially  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasbourg,  now 
elected  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Mar- 
tjrr  of  Zurich  (originally  from  Italy),  for  some 
fame  professor  at  Oxford.  Calvin's  advice  was 
solicited  by  Somerset.  The  most  important 
works  ot  ibis  period,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole 
English  reformation  next  to  the  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  are  the  43  articles  of  religion 
(subsequently  reduced  to  89),  or  a  new  and 
moderately  Oalvioistio  confession  of  fiutb,  and 
Ae  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  or  a  new 
directoiT  of  worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
on  the  bas^  of  the  ancient  Latin  service,  but 
with  essential  changes.  These  two  standards 
of  publio  doctrine  and  public  worship  hava 
retuned  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  English 
nation  to  this  day.  The  third  period  is  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  1553  to  1656,  and 
prwents  to  us  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  that 
queen  and  her  friend,  Carding  Pole,  now 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  de- 
position of  Oranmer,  to  undo  the  reformation 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  the  anthority  of  the  po^  This  Oatholio 
Intuimdid  more  to  consolidate  the  refoima- 


tiffli  In  Englaiid  than  H^ory,  Edward,  and 
Elisabeth.  Hundreds  of  martyrs  fertiliaed  tha 
Protestant  soil  in  this  short  reign,  among  them 
the  three  Britidi  reformers,  Oranmer,  Bidle/, 
and  Latimer,  who  were  publicly  burned  at 
Oxford  in  1566.  Many  others  fled  to  the 
continent,  espedally  to  Geneva,  Zorioh,  Basel, 
and  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Beformed  ohurchto  of  Switz- 
erland and  Germany.  The  fourth  period  is 
the  restoration  and  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Anglican  reformation  during  the  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  1568  to  1608.  The  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a  Protes- 
tant, and  the  articles  of  religion  and  the  com- 
mon prayer  book  of  the  rei^  of  Edward  were 
introduced  again  after  harmg  been  subnutted 
to  a  reviuoi.  The  eoolesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  crown  was  Ukewise  renewed,  but  under  a 
modified  form,  the  qneen  reftising  the  title 
"supreme  head"  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  choosing  in  its  place  the  less  objectionable 
title  "supreme  governor."  The  convooiAicHi 
and  parliament  readily  sanctioned  all  these 
changes ;  but  the  Anglican  church  as  establish- 
ed by  Elizabeth  wss  semi-Oatbolic  in  its  form 
of  prelatical  government  and  litutgical  worship, 
a  sort  of  via  media  between  Borne  and  Geneva. 
It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court  and  the  taste 
of  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  but  was 
offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict  Calvin- 
ists  who  had  returned  from  their  continental 
exile.  Hence  the  citation  in  the  bosom  <^ 
the  rrformed  church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
ing^ conflict  between  the  Episcopalian  m^ority 
aim  the  Puritanic  minority.  Efizabetfa's  reign 
was  equally  intolerant  against  Puritan  as  against 
papal  dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  penal 
laws  against  both.  But  while  the  Catbolio 
party  was  almost  annihilated  in  England,  the 
Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the 
successors  of  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even 
the  Episcopalian  establishment,  although  the 
latter  revived  from  the  shock.  These  tronUea 
and  agitations  constitate  the  fifth  period  in  the 
history  of  English  Protestantism,  which  in  some 
respects  is  the  most  imp<ntant  and  interesting^ 
but  lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  reformatio 
proper.  IX.  Tn  BiroiauTunr  or  Scotlakd. 
The  first  impulse  to  the  reformation  in  Scot* 
limd  proceeded  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Copies  of  the  writings  of  the  continental  re- 
formwB  and  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament 
found  their  way  to  the  &r  north.  The  first 
preacher  and  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  thi^ 
country  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  royal 
blood,  and  for  some  time  a  student  at  Witt^- 
berg  and  Marburg,  who  was  condemned  to 
deaib  by  Archbishop  Beaton  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  His  dying  words  were:  "  How  long.  O 
Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  ?  How 
long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  muit 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  movement 
gradually  inraeaaed  in  spite  of  pasecotioii,  aa^ 
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peoiidly  after  tiie  rnptnre  of  England  irith  the 
pope,  and  was  carried  to  a  sncoesBfol  oonola- 
aion  under  the  goidanoe  of  John  Knox,  the 
Lather  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  disciple  and 
•dmirer  of  John  OalTin^  with  whtnn  he  spent 
mronk  yews  during  the  rdgn  of  the  OatiioUo 
Maiy.  He  retamed  after  the  aeoesaimi  of 
XUabeth  to  his  nafive  eonntry,  reKdred  to  re- 
fimn  the  Scotch  church  after  tiie  model  of  the 
dmroh  of  Geneva,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
**the  most  perfect  school  of  Ohrist  sinoe  the 
days  of  the  i^KwUee."  After  a  short  civil  war 
the  parliament  of  1660  introduced  the  refor- 
mation, and  adopted  a  Oalvinistio  confession  of 
fidth,  drawn  np  bj  Knox,  Spottswood,  Row, 
and  others  (snperseded  afterward  hj  the  West- 
minster stand^ds),  and  prohibited  under  severe 
pMiahies  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship.  In  1061  the  first  "Book  of  Disd- 
plme"  was  usued,  and  gave  the  new  churoh  a 
oomplete  preebyterian  oiganlzation,  culminat- 
ing in  a  general  assemblj  of  ministers  and 
ciders.  The  mode  of  worui^  was  redooed  to 
the  greatest  nmplidtr,  with  a  decoded  prefimi- 
■enoe  of  the  didaotio  clement  These  reforms, 
hovever,  were  all  Infemdnced  without  the  royal 
sanction  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
When  therefore  the  nnfortnnate  Mary  Stuart, 
of  Frenoh  edncation,  tastes,  and  manners,  and  in 
no  oymMithy  wli^ver  with  the  public  opinion 
then  raling  in  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne  in 
Ang.  1661,  she  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
Boman  Oatholio  relij^on,  to  which  she  was  sin- 
eenlj  devoted.  But  her  own  imprudences  and 
the  determined  reststance  of  the  nation  frm- 
trated  her  plans,  and  after  her  flight  to  England 
(1698),  Protestantism  was  again  declared  the 
only  religion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal 
legal  sanction  under  the  regency  of  iCorray, 
Qoeen  Mary's  h^  brother,  during  the  minority 
<^  James  YL,  aftwward  James  L  of  England. 

REFORMED  OHUROH.  The  Protestants 
M  the  continent  of  Earope  were  divided, 
abont  the  middle  of  the  16tii  century,  into  two 
mwn  bodies,  known  as  the  Latheran  church 
and  the  Reformed  church.  Thongh  these  des- 
ignations are  Insoffiolent  to  inolnde  all  the 
subsequent  divisions  and  sectSr  yet  they  mark 
two  d^nct  types  of  theol<^  and  polity^hich 
have  been  ever  since  perpetuated.  The  so 
called  Reformed  ohurohes  are  those  nurtured 
under  the  influenoe  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  tiie  Oalvinistic  system.  This  system  is  con- 
trasted with  Lstheranism  in  several  marked 
partteulars.  Its  key-note  is  in  the  doctrine 
<tf  the  divine  sovereignty,  held  not  as  a  i^l- 
oso^deal  speonlation,  bnt  as  a  relif^os  tenet 
Lnther,  indeed,  agreed  with  C^lvio,  nshig  even 
stronger  forma  of  statemoit,  as  to  the  servitude 
of  the  fkllen  human  will,  and  the  doctrine  of 
election.  Bat  the  Lntheran  theology,  under 
Helanchthon's  inflaenoe,  and  in  the  Formula 
OmeerduE,  renonnoed  tiie  decree  of  uncondi- 
tional Section ;  nor  did  its  divines  defend 
the  snpralapsarian  scheme.  Another  the- 
oiogioal  difltorenoe  was  upon  the  theory 


the  Lord's  sapper.  LnSier  advocated  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words:  '^This  is  my 
body,"  holding  to  the  real  presence  of  Ohrist 
in  the  encharist,  in  such  a  sense  that  the 
ooDunouioant,  worthy  or  unworthy,  actually 
receives  the  body  of  Ohrist  into  the  month, 
"  in,  with,  and  undw  the  form  of  the  bread 
thongh  denying  transnlntantiation,  he  affirmed 
a  sapematnral  union  of  the  body  and  hlood  of 
Ohrist  with  the  consecrated  elements.  In  fiir- 
ther  vindication  of  this  scheme,  the  Lutheran* 
divines  asserted  the  ubiquity  of  Ohrist's  body, 
defending  tiiis  thesis  by  the  theory  that  in  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natnres  in  the 
person  of  Ohrist,  the  properti^  of  the  one 
nature  were  communicated  to  the  other  (the 
eonmwaeatio  idvmatwn),  running  out  into  the 
metaphysioal  postulate:  FinitumeapaxinJinUi, 
Oalvin,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  the  real 
presence  of  Ohrist  in  the  snpper  only  in  a 
Bpiritoal  sense,  and  a  spiritual  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  communicant,  the  body  of  Christ 
meanwhile  ronaining  in  heavoi,  and  imparting 
its  virtue  by  a  wondraftd  wiiitnal  process. 
(B«6  Julias  MOllea',  XMthori  Gahini  SerOentim 
de  Saera  Oma  inter  te  mmparata^  Halle,  1868.) 
In  contrast  with  Zwingli,  however,  Oalvin  held 
that  the  sacraments  were  seals  and  pledges,  and 
not  merely  signs,  of  divine  grace.  Bnt  the 
differences  on  these  two  points  are  but  indic^ 
of  wider  underlying  tendencies,  represented 
respectively  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
conminnions.  Hontesqnien  says  that  each  be- 
lieves itself  to  be  most  perfect :  "  The  Oalvin- 
ists  believe  themselves  to  be  most  conformed 
to  what  Jesus  has  said,  the  Latheraus  to  what 
the  ^>oetles  have  done."  "The  Calvimsts," 
s^  SiBhwdizer,  "  oontended  against  the  pagui- 
ism  of  Rome,  and  the  Lutherans  agwist  its 
Judaism."  The  latter  have  been  more  prao- 
tieal,  the  formcar  more  speoQlative;  the  <nio 
most  absorbed  in  the  reconciliation  of  sov- 
erelgntrr  with  free  will,  the  other  most  devoted 
to  t£ie  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to 
the  hmnan,  especially  in  tlie  peroon  of  Ohrist. 
The  Lutheran  paid  more  deference  to  tradi- 
tion, the  Calvinist  relied  more  on  the  exclusive 
authority  of  Scripture,  often  not  distinguishing 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Both 
adopted  the  presbyterian  polity ;  but  the  La- 
thwans  insisted  more  on  the  territorial  rights 
of  princes,  while  the  Reformed  emphasized  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  one  has  been  called 
the  church  of  theolc^ians,  the  other  the  church 
of  the  people.  Baar  (DognmffsieMdhte)  says  r 
'^^^alvinism  is  the  real  Protestant  autagotUsm  to 
CathoUdsm,  and  that,  too,  in  the  dootrine  wUbh 
was  at  first  the  common  property  of  aB  the  re- 
formers, bnt  which  was  systconatically  unfolded 
only  in  Calvinism.  That  dependence  of  the 
individual  upon  a  power  absolutely  determin- 
ing his  will  and  oats,  which  Catholicism  pre- 
sents in  its  doctrine  of  the  church,  is  by  Oal- 
vinism  connected  with  the  absolute  decree.  As 
there  the  churdi,  so  here  the  decree,  is  tiie  seat 
of  all  salTstion."  In  the  re^ectire  historiosl 
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podtioD  and  inflnenoe  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Beformed,  there  is  also  a  marked  diverdty ;  the 
Lutherans  have  been  stationary,  the  Beformed 
progressive;  the  fonnw  vere  planted  in  the 
heart  and  the  north  of  Enrope,  the  latter  among 
the  maritime  and  freer  nations ;  the  f»i^  after 
the  decline  of  Helanohthon's  inflnenoe,  had  ifor 
a  long  time  only  a  single  t^pe  of  doctrine,  while 
the  Beformed  theology  was  prolific  in  systems 
of  varied  type,  and  in  a  rich  symbcdioal  litera- 
ture. A  fau  ontUne  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
formed  ohnrch  wonld  demand  an  aooonnt  of 
its  geographical  diffiinon,  of  its  different  types 
of  theology,  of  the  varioos  denominations 
which  have  been  nnrtured  under  its  influence, 
and  of  its  peculiar  practical  energy  as  seen  in 
its  polity  and  reformatory  spirit.  Our  limits 
allow  omy  a  few  condensed  statements  under 
each  of  these  heads. — The  Reformed  move* 
ment  began  in  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of 
ZwingU,  the  hero  d  Zflrich,  as  early  as  1616; 
in  Basel  it  was  marahalled  by  CBcolampadius 
and  Bullingw ;  Oeneva  was  aroused  by  the  in- 
trepid Farel,  and  taught  and  organized  by  CU- 
Tin,  who  came  thither,  a  refbgee  from  France, 
in  1686.  The  whole  of  Switzerland  was  revo- 
lutionized by  a  grand  popular  movement.  The 
same  form  of  &ith  was  planted  in  the  Palati- 
nate, where  was  formed  uie  German  Beformed 
church,  under  the  elector  Frederic  III.,  combin- 
ing the  spirit  of  Melanchthon  with  that  of  Cal- 
vin.  It  was  accepted  in  Bremen,  1661-*81 ;  in 
Nassan,  1586 ;  in  Anhalt,  1606 ;  in  Hesse-Oassel, 
1606 ;  and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Sigiamund,  adopted  it  in  1614.  Its 
churches  were  also  soottered  in  Bohemia  and 
Finland.  The  first  refimna  in  ^Hun  and  Italy, 
soon  sappressed,  were  nourished  in  part  under 
its  teachings.  In  EVanoe  it  attained  snch  vigor 
that  in  1669  a  general  synod  was  formed  at 
Paris,  and  its  churches  numbered  some  2,000. 
But  here  they  were  decimated  byrelii^ous  wars, 
and  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholconew's, 
167S,  and  enfeebled  by  the  abjuration  (tf  Prot- 
estantism by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Kantes,  Oct.  18,  1685,  de- 
prived 3,000,000  of  their  religious  security,  and 
drove  out  half  a  million  into  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  before  the  dose  of  the  century. 
The  Beformed  system  was  also  planted  in  Hd- 
land,  Yoes  and  Each  being  there  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  the  reformation,  in  1528.  The  fierce 
struggle  of  the  United  Netheriandswith  Philip 
H.  of  Spain  (1666-'08)  was  both  tot  eivil  and 
rel^Otts  freedom,  under  tiie  great  leadership 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange.  The  peace  d 
Westphalia  in  1648  confirmed  the  rights  and  lib- 
er^ of  the  Dutch  church.  In  England,  the  ref- 
ormation at  first  advanced  more  slowly.  Oran- 
mer  gave  it  shap^  mainly  in  the  sense  of  the 
Beformed  symbols,  under  Edward  yi.  Theper- 
seontions  under  Kary  (1666-'e)  sent  the  most 
ardent  of  England's  reformers  to  ZOrioh  and  Qe- 
neva,  whence  they  bronght  back  the  seeds  of 
Puritanism.  But  the  Anglican  church,  thon^ 
allied  to  the  Befiurmed  fiuth  In  its  artiolea  of 
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religion,  retained  the  epboopata,  and  in  its 
prayer  book  tai^ht  the  elements  of  the  saent- 
mental  system.  The  act  <tf  uniformity  (1659)  led 
to  ft  strfmg  Puritan  TMistanoe;  and  the  oomSiot 
passed  over  into  the  iTth  century,  coming  to 
Its  heigfat  in  the  drU  war  of  1648-'9,  and  the 
beheacmig  of  Land  and  of  King  Charles.  Bnt 
the  BuooesB  under  CromVell  was  of  short 
duration;  and  the  strength  of  the  Reformed 
influence  was  transplanted  from  England  to 
America.  In  Scotland  it  was  flrmly  established 
under  Enoz's  influence  after  his  return  front 
Frankfort  in  1660,  and  organized  by  the  "  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant and  this  land  has 
never  since  swerved  from  its  loyalty  to  the 
£uth  of  Geneva.  In  the  form  of  Oongreg»- 
tionalism,  the  same  system  of  faith  was  trana- 

ented  to  the  new  world  by  the  pilgrims  who 
ded  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  by  large  snbse- 
qnent  immigrations ;  in  the  fonn  of  Presbr- 
terianisin  including  the  German  and  Dntut* 
Beformed  churches)  it  was  planted  in  the  znid- 
dle  and  southern  colonies  by  emigrants  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Holland ;  and 
at  no  period  since  has  it  ceased  to  exert  a 
strong  and  vital  influence  upon  the  principles 
and  history  of  this  country.  The  Baptist 
chorches  of  England  and  America  adopt  in 
the  main  the  same  system  of  faith.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  by  colonization  and  emi- 
gration, the  Beformed  church  is  also  widely 
diffused.  In  the  freest  and  most  advancing 
nations  it  has  had  its  strongest  hold  and  influ- 
ence—in those  countries  that  are  leading  the 
van  in  the  general  progress  <tf  mankind. — In 
correspondence  and  harmony  with  this  wide 
geogrt^thioal  difitation,  th  e  Bai>nned  dinrdi  liaa 
also  shown  great  produt^ve  power  in  respect 
to  confosaionB  of  faith  and  ^sterns  of  theol<^, 
which,  while  retuning  the  same  essential  fes:- 
tores,  have  set  forth  different  types  of  doctrine. 
In  this  respect  it  is  distingnished  from  the  Bo- 
man  Oatholio  and  the  (orthodox)  Lutheran 
communions.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Beformed  movement,  we  find  Zwing^i  and 
Calvin  differing  in  their  modes  of  expounding' 
the  common  faith — the  former  resolvm^  ori^- 
nal  sin  into  a  natural  defect,  and  cultivating 
theology  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  of  let- 
ters. Even  in  Switzerland,  bemde  the  stricter 
traditional  and  soholastio  method,  exem[difled 
by  Heidener,  and  brought  to  its  oonenmma- 
ti<Hi  in  Turretine,  8tq>fer  also  taught,  in  his 
able  "Polemics,"  the  mediate  and  not  the  ez- 
olurively  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 
The  fionous  school  of  Sanmnr  in  France,  un- 
der the  impulse  of  the  Sootohman  Cameron 
and  the  goidance  of  Amyraut,  abandoned  the 
dogma  of  a  limited  atonement  in  favor  of  the 
scheme  of  a  hypothetical  nniversalism  of  di- 
vine grace.  But  the  most  fruitful  seminary  of 
these  CfUvinistic  systems  in  the  17th  centnry 
was  Holland.  Its  divines  were  at  first  di- 
vided between  the  supralapsarian  and  the  in- 
finlapssrian  schemes.  The  great  Arminian 
controversy  led  to  the  oonvooatkm  of  the 
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mod  of  Dort,  1618-'10,  at  irhioh  Tepresoits- 
BTM  attended  frmn  the  English  ohnron  as  well 
M  from  other  reformed  oommtmions ;  and 
where,  against  the  RemoDstraate,  the  five 
points  of  Oalvinism  were  artionlatelj  defined, 
riz. :  1,  onoonditional  election ;  3,  patticular 
redemption ;  8,  total  depraritj ;  4,  giface  irre- 
sistible ;  6,  the  perseverance  of  Uie  stunts. 
Three  prominent  types  of  theol<^  were  rep- 
resmted  in  the  sabaeqaent  reli^na  derdc^ 
ment  in  the  Netherlands :  1,  the  seholastto, 
ad<roeat«d  Maresins,  Wendelin,  Qomanis, 
and  Voedns ;  llie  federal  theology,  or  the 
theology  which  takes  the  idea  of  covenants  as 
ita  central  oonoeption,  which  received  its  fnll- 
est  expontion  in  the  works  of  Oocoeius  and  Wit- 
sioa,  modifying  the  rigidity  <^  the  scholastic 
formulas  by  a  mere  bibueal  and  historical 
method;  and  8,  the  Oartesian  type,  which 
made  use  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  Chris- 
tian system,  ana  rendered  good  service  in  giv- 
ing a  more  eystematio  form  to  natnral  theology, 
as  the  logicu  basis  of  revealed  theology,  and 
in  tbe  attempt  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  rea- 
son with  the  demands  of  faith.  The  Reformed 
thCK^ogy  ci  the  PaUtinate  fonnd  its  best  ex- 
TOoarion  in  the  Heiddbe^  catechism,  drawn  up 
by  Urrinns  and  Olevianna  in  1668,  and  adopted 
aa  a  ^ymbdl  by  the  Oennan  Beformed  and 
Doteh  ohnrohea.  The  same  system  of  futh  in 
Sngland,  Scotland,  and  America  received  its 
most  artioolate  exposition  in  the  Westminster 
ecHKfeanon  of  Uoth  and  catechisms,  the  ripest 
prodaet  of  the  confessional  literatare  of  the 
Ifth  century,  adopted  by  the  long  parliament 
in  lft46,  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  1647,  by 
the  Oambridge  synod  of  New  England  in  1648, 
and  by  the  I^wbyterian  church  of  America  in 
1789.  The  snbseqnent  divisions  in  the  Scotch 
ehoroh  were  chiefly  npon  the  question  of  the 
nlation  of  the  charch  to  the  civil  power  (As- 
•od^  presbytery,  1788;  Oovenanters.  1748; 
Burghers  and  Anti-Bmgliers,  1747 ;  Relief  8e- 
fiSBsion,  1761).  In  the  "marrow  oontroversy" 
(Fbher'a  "Harrow  of  Modem  Divinity")  five 
prq^tions  were  condemned  in  1720,  which 
were  sapposed  to  have  an  Antinomian  ten- 
dency. The  Scottish  orthodoxy  was  npheld  in 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  oentnry  by  Erskine, 
IHck,  and  Hill;  though  somewhat  enfeebled 
by  the  Inkewarmness  of  the  Robertson- admin- 
istration, 1758-*8S.  It  has  been  revived  in  the 
present  century,  chiefly  through  the  zealons 
advocacy  of  Ohidmers.  In  the  Anglican  church 
there  have  always  remained  some  able  advo- 
cates of  the  ftindamental  principles  of  the  Re- 
formed system,  aa  Davenant,  lieighton,  Ezekiel 
Hopkina,  and  John  Edwards;  but  it  has  chiefly 
flonrishM  among  the  nonoraiformistB  of  En^ 
land,  represented  by  such  men  as  Thcnnas  Wat- 
son, BaxtOT,  Owen,  Howe,  lUdgeley,  HatUiew 
Huiry,  and  Isaao  Watts,  not  to  name  men  of 
later  date.  In  the  writinss  of  TobUs  Oriq>  it 
is  Antinomian  in  its  tendeni^. — Nearly  oon- 
tenqwraneooa  with  the  decline  of  the  Oalvln- 
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istic  system  In  its  productive  vigor  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  its  most 
elaborate  and  philosophical  defender  In  onr 
own  land,  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Edwards. 
(See  Edwabds,  Jonathait.)  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  school,  that  of  the  so  called  New 
England  theology,  which  may  well  vie  with 
any  Enn^tean  type  of  this  system  in  ingenuity, 
compreheiudvaiess,  and  moral  vigor.  Denying 
a  limited  Bt<menient,  inriating  npon  the  diatino- 
tion  between  natnru  ability  and  moral  inaUl- 
ity,  making  the  essenoe  of  virtue  to  oonriat  in 
holy  love,  and  oppodng  the  dwma  of  imme- 
diate imputation,  it  hu  exerted  a  prevaQlng 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  theological  specula- 
tion, and  borne  permanent  fimits  in  the  wri^^ 
of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smalley,  the  younger 
Edwards,  and  Emmons.  The  later  representa- 
tives of  the  Reformed  dogmatics  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  aa  Schleiermacher,  Ehrard, 
Schneckerburger,  Sohweizer,  and  Vinet,  have 
advocated  it  hi  a  historical  and  philosophical, 
rather  than  a  traditional  and  scholastic  spirit. 
— In  estimating  the  inflnence  of  this  system,  we 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  tiie  fact  that  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  denominations  and  sects  of 
modem  Christendom  have  sprang  intobeii^ 
from  its  impulse,  or  in  oppontion  to  it  This 
was  the  case  witii  the  Arroinlans;  in  part  also 
with  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  England,  and 
New  England;  with  the  Baptists  in  their  vari- 
ous ramifications;  and  with  the  Wesleyans  or 
Methodists  of  England  and  America.  The  Re- 
formed chnroh  has  been  fhiitfnl  in  sects.  The 
practical  and  reformatory  vigor  of  this  system 
IB  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  a  good  degree  to 
its  polity,  in  coi^junction  with  its  spirit.  The 
Lutheran  church  of  Europe  has  always  been 
under  bonds  to  the  state  to  keep  the  peace ; 
the  Beformed  churches  have  more  fVequentiy 
claimed  their  own  rights,  and  demanded  a  rel- 
ative independence.  The  presbyterian  polity 
was  easentially  a  representwve  system :  its  lay 
eldera  (chosen  fw  Ifib  in  Scotiand  and  Geneva, 
and  for  a  limited  period  in  Holland,  BVanoe, 
and  Germany)  gave  it  vitality.  Its  preshyte- 
riid  and  synodal  constitution — aristocratic  in 
France  and  Geneva,  and  more  democratic  in 
Holland  and  Scotland — ^has  made  it  efficient. 
It  has  also  been  zealons  in  administering  disoi- 
plioe.  The  power  of  the  laity  was  stni  nirther 
enhanced  in  the  congregational  or  independent 
form  of  polity,  so  lugely  adopted  in  £n^and 
by  the  nonconformists,  including  the  Baptists, 
and  prevalent  in  New  England.  Thus  filled  to 
be  a  working  chnroh,  it  has  in  most  of  ita 
branches  been  zealous  in  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  and  has  not  seldom  led  the  w^  to  the 
progressive  reforms  that  characterize  modem 
Bodety.  And  i«dth  all  the  strictness  of  its  tbe- 
olcoioal  system,  it  has  almost  nnifonnly  been 
ineiined  to  cooperate  in  philanthro^  and  re- 
ligions movements  with  ttiose  of  ouier  shades 
of  belief. 

REFORMED  PROTESTANT  DUTCH 
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Ketherlands  early  m  the  16th  century.  It  tt- 
tained  its  fwm  and  organization  during  the 
lorn  and  celebrated  stn^le  against  Philip  II. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  {oinces  of  Orange. 
For  a  long  time  tiioae  who  embraced  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  conid  worship  only  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  and  they  denominated  their 
assemblies  the  churches  of  tbe  Netherlands 
imder  the  cross.  In  1661  a  oonfesaion  of  futh 
was  pablished  by  Qnido  de  Bres,  called  the 
Belgio  confession,  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Oalrinistio  chnrch  of  France.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  first  synod  held  in  1668  at  'Wesel  on  the 
Rhine.  Public  field  preaching  was  introduced 
about  the  same  time,  and  also  singing  in  tbe  na- 
tive language.  Ohun^bes  were  formed  after  the 
Crenevan  presbyterian  model,  and  at  the  synod 
of  Wesel  rules  of  church  order  were  adoptwl, 
and  the  scattered  churdhes  were  orsanixed  as 
one  combined  body.  Soon  afterward  the  yoke 
of  Spun  was  formally  thrown  off  by  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  Protestant  faith  berime  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th 
century  tbe  famous  Arminiaa  controversy  dis- 
tracted the  ohnrch.  Arminins,  professor  of 
Geology  in  the  unlveruty  of  Leyden,  advanced 
sentiments  which  were  thoagbt  by  liis  colleague 
Gomarus  to  be  at  variance  with  tbe  standards 
of  the  cburcli.  A  controversy  arose,  in  which 
ministers  and  church  members  throughout  the 
country  toolc  sides,  the  larger  portion  by  far 
sympathizing  with  the  Gomarists,  while  those 
who  were  high  in  political  power  for  the  most 
part  fiivored  the  Arminians.  In  a  remonstrimoe 
to  the  states,  the  views  of  the  Arminians  on 
the  famous  five  points  of  predestination,  re- 
demption, depravity,  conversion,  and  persever- 
ance were  defined.  From  thispaperthey were 
oalled  Bemonstrants,  and  their  opponents  were 
from  their  reply  called  Oontra-Remonstrants. 
The  Contra-Remonrtrants  nrged  the  call  of  a 
national  synod  to  decide  on  the  new  opinions, 
and  the  Bemonstrants  opposed  it.  Tbe  former 
contended  for  the  independence  of  tbe  church 
in  matters  of  discipline;  the  latter  deferred 
muoh  to  tbe  aathority  of  tbe  civil  government 
At  Iragtb,  after  a  protracted  controversy  under 
the  stadtholder  Maurice,  a  national  synod  met  at 
Bort  in  1616,  and  continued  in  session  6  months. 
By  it  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  were 
condemned,  and  tiion  who  had  taught  them 
•wen  deposed  fh>m  the  ndnistiy  and  deprived 
of  all  eoolesiaatioal  and  academical  offi<Me. 
The  decinon  of  the  synod  was  followed  by  the 
action  of  the  states  forbidding  all  assemblies 
of  the  Bemonstrants,  and  banishing  many  of 
the  deposed  ministers.  The  Bemonstrants  were 
afterward  tolerated,  and  have  continued  as  a 
small  sect  in  the  Netherlands,  while  their  doc- 
trines have  spread  widely  into  other  countries. 
By  this  last  national  synod  of  the  church  in  tbe 
Netherlands  her  doctrines  and  order  were 
finally  settled.  Through  the  remainder  of  the 
century  she  was  greatly  prospered,  was  zeal- 
ously carried  into  all  the  Dutch  colonies  east  and 
weet,  and  was  known  especially  for  her  toler- 


ant spirit  Hie  ohnroh  end  republio  of  the 
Netherlands  fomiahed  an  a^lnm  for  the  op- 
pressed bf  every  creed  and  nation.  At  the 
present  time  the  ministers  and  members  of  tbe 
national  chnrch  have  to  a  great  eztmt  depuied 
from  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  standards, 
and  rationalistic  and  Socinian  ideas  gratly  pre* 
vail  am<NQg.  them.  Tet  there  are  many  emi- 
DMit  men,  civilians  as  well  as  ministers,  who 
are  speaking  boldly  for  evangelical  views.  A 
fbw  years  ago  some  ministers,  on  account  <tf 
tbe  obstacles  presented  by  tbe  civil  aatborities 
to  evangelical  preaching,  and  after  having  been 
fined  and  imprisoned,  seceded  from  the  chnrcli. 
They  have  established  a  theological  seminary, 
and  have  gathered  a  nomber  of  congregations. 
— ^The  church  was  introduced  into  America 
early  in  the  l7th  century.  The  first  permanent 
agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  was 
nude  in  16S8,  and  soon  the  colonists  eigoyed  tlio 
services  of  two  bwMaoeeien  or  oonsolMS  <^ 
the  dok,  who  were  officers  of  the  church,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  and  pray  with 
sick,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister.  These  read  the  Scriptures 
and  creeds  to  the  people  assembled  in  an  upper 
room  over  a  horse  miU.  In  1628  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Michaelins  arrived  at  Manhattan,  organized  a 
consistory,  administered  the  sacraments,  and 
performed  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1688  by  the  Rev.  Everardns 
Bogardus,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  first 
schoolmaster,  Adam  Boehmdsen.  Bogardus 
married  the  widow  Annexe  Jansen,  whose  form 
has  now  become  tbe  valuable  property  held  by 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  church.  In  his  time 
a  ^ain  wooden  building  was  put  up  for  worship 
in  Broad  street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge.  The 
second  building  was  erected  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Director  Eiefb  in  1642,  and  stood 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
Battery.  After  the  surrender  of  New  Amstei> 
dam  to  the  English  in  1664,  this  church  was 
used  by  the  military  chaplains  when  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  consistory  ;  and  when  the  Dutc^ 
people  removed  into  their  new  edifice  in  Garden 
street,  it  was  used  by  the  English  garrison  for 
worship  down  to  1741.  Public  worship  was 
commenced  at  Albany  perhaps  as  early  as  at 
New  Amsterdam,  but  the  first  minister  there 
of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Johannes 
Megapolensis,  who  soon  after  hU  arrival  in 
1648  preached  the  gospel  to  tiie  Indians  who 
came  to  Fort  Orange  to  trade.  During  tbe 
Dutch  rule  churches  were  also  established  at 
Esopus  (Kingston,  N.  Y.),  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
lai^  and  Brooklyn.  New  Amsterdam  at  tho 
time  of  its  surrender  contained  only  about  1 ,600 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  entire  provinoe  of  New 
Netherlands  there  were  6  churches  and  6  min- 
isters. From  that  time  until  recentiy  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  church  in  America  has  been  ne- 
oessarily  slow  for  the  following  reasons:  1. 
The  emigration  from  the  Netherlands  almost 
entirely  ceased,  and  many  families  willing  to 
live  only  nnder  their  native  government  r»> 
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tnraed  to  the  Netherlands.  8.  QoTemment 
patrooage  was  removed  on  the  traafifer  of  the 
province  to  the  British  and  the  introduotion  of 
the  English  chorch,  to  which  chnroh  also  ad- 
vantages were  given  amonnting  to  its  vlrtnal 
establishment  hj  law  in  Kew  York,  West- 
chester, Qaeens,  and  Btchmood.  8.  The  Dutch 
Isngni^  was  used  ezoloriTely  in  worship  down 
to  the  year  1768;  consequently  the  ohnnh 
ooald  not  gather  within  her  fold  those  who 
naed  another  language,  nor  extend  herself  to 
new  settlements.  Meanwhile  the  English  lan- 
guage was  used  in  schools  and  in  pablio  busi- 
ness, and  had  at  last  become  the  prevailing  and 

Cular  tongue.  The  church  suffered  loss  bj 
tardiness  to  introduce  this  language  into 
her  public  services.  A  demand  was  made  for 
its  introduction  into  the  church  at  Kew  York, 
which  awakened  bitter  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  older  members.  By  means  of  this  diffi- 
culty, three  classes  of  persons  were  lost  to  the 
church :  1,  those  who  were  anxious  to  eigoy 
English  preaching  and  could  not  endure  the 
deu^of  nsintrodnotion;  8,  the  lovers  of  peace, 
who  Bought  it  in  other  conmianions ;  8,  those 
over-sealonB  adherents  of  the  Dutch  party  who 

E referred,  if  they  must  hear  English,  to  hear  it 
I  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1768  the  Bev. 
Archibald  Laidiie  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
English  language,  and  his  first  sermon  was  de- 
livered to  an  immense  andience  in  the  Middle 
Dotch  church,  the  present  post  office.  Down 
to  the'  opening  of  the  present  oentnry  the 
Dutch  conUnuM  to  be  the  previuling  language 
in  the  various  pulpits,  but  after  that  it  rapidly 

Save  way  to  the  English,  and  now  is  no  more 
eard  in  public  worship,  save  in  the  churches 
composed  of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland. 
The  minutes  of  the  general  synod  began  to  be 
kept  in  English  in  1794.  4.  The  ohnroh  suffered 
team  a  dent^nt^  of  ndnisters,  and  the  obsta- 
des  that  were  In  vay  of  obtaimng  a  mpply. 
She  had  no  educational  insdtntions,  ain  no 
church  Judicatory  with  power  of  ordination ; 
her  misters  all  belonged  to  the  classis  of 
Am^rdam,  and  to  that  classis  she  applied  fbr 
ministers,  and  to  it  sent  her  candidates  to  re- 
ceive ordination.  By  these  means  the  congre- 
gations were  often  subjected  to  great  delay  and 
expense.  Then  arose  the  noted  eoetu$  and  eon- 
firentie  controversy.  The  coetus  was  a  body- 
formed  in  1747,  which  possessed  no  ecclesiastical, 
but  only  advisory  powers.  From  this  sprang  the 
coetus  party,  who  proposed  that  this  assemUy 
should  be  changed  mto  a  regular  Claris,  that  an 
edacatioDal  institntion  should  be  established, 
and  that  the  ohnreh  should  thus  bcddly  under- 
take to  supply  herself  wi^  a  miniatrjr.  TUa 
was  opposed  by  the  conferentiet  who  malonsly 
advocated  a  continuation  of  the  state  ot  depen- 
denoe  on  Holland.  This  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  bitter  spirit  and  to  the  banishment 
of  peace  from  many  churches  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  last,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nev.  John  H.  Livingaton,  D.D.,  the  breech  waa 
beole^  and  in  1771  an  independent  chnroh 
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oiganization  was  effected.  He  was  a  native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  while  a  student  of 
theology  at  the  nniversity  of  Utrecht  was  much 
occupied  in  giving  the  Holland  ministers  accu- 
rate ideas  of  the  wants'  of  the  chnroh  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  impresnng  it  upon  them  that  her 
independence  was  neoesaary  to  her  continuance. 
They  s^rored  of  his  plans.  On  his  retnm  to 
America  a  convention  of  ministers  and  ddera 
met  in  New  York  in  Oct  1771.  By  this  con- 
vention, the  proceedings  of  which  were  martced 
by  entire  harmony,  three  objects  were  secured : 
1,  the  internal  arrai^^ent  and  government 
of  the  churches,  «nbraoin^  the  organizatitHi  of 
snpMior  church  judicatories  and  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the- 
ology ;  2,  healing  of  dissensions ;  8,  correspon- 
dence with  the  church  in  Holland.  The  acts 
of  the  convention  were  soon  followed  by  the 
approbation,  good  wishes,  and  prayers  of  the 
cl^is  of  Amsterdam.  The  church  in  Holland 
made  it  an  express  condition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  chnroh  in  America  that  she  should 
at  onoe  initiate  measurea  for  the  training  of  s 
learned  nunistry.  The  daaana  of  Anutndam 
was  therefore  pe^oned  to  send  over  a  pK^Bft< 
Bor  of  theology,  but  instead  of  this  they  rectHnr 
mended  the  appointment  cS  Dr.  Livingston. 
On  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  his  appointment  was  delayed  until 
1784.  During  the  war  the  oongr^tions  in 
New  York  were  scattered,  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship desecrated,  and  of  the  4  pastors,  8  never 
returned  to  their  field  of  labor.  The  church 
now  completed  her  organization  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  synod,  which  at  first  met 
triennially,  but  since  1813  annually.  A  constl-' 
totion,  compiled  byDrs.  Livingston  and  Romeyn 
from  ^e  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  adapted 
to  the  ohnroh  in  thla  country,  was  adopted.  In 
1770,  through  efforts  of  tiie  coetus  party,  s 
ohBrter  had  been  obtained  for  a  ooU^o,  to  be 
called  Queen's,  which  was  estaUished  at  New 
Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  and  whose  first  president 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobns  R.  Hardenbeigh.  A 
chief  object  of  this  college  was,  as  its  diarter 
declares,  to  prepare  yoong  men  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  it  was  re- 
quired that  its  president  should  he  a  member 
of  that  chorch.  From  fear  of  awakening  old 
pr^udices,  the  professorship  of  theology  waa 
kept  separate  from  the  coll^  until  1810.  At 
that  time,  in  virtae  of  en  arrangement  between 
the  general  synod  and  the  board  of  trustees. 
Dr.  Livingston,  who  had  hitherto  tanght  hia 
students  in  theology  while  holding  hia  pasUmd 
charge  in  New  York,  gav«  np  hia  chtt^  re- 
moved to  New  Brunswick,  and  assnmed  the 
office  of  president  of  the  college,  which  he 
held  in  connection  with  hia  promsorship  until 
his  death  in  1836.  In  1826  the  college,  whose 
enroises  had  for  some  years  been  suspended, 
was  revived  under  the  name  of  Bn^rs,  given 
in  honor  of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  of  New  York, 
and  a  new  covenant  was  ^med  between  the 
qmodaodboazd<tf  tmsteea.  (See  Nbw  Bsinm- 
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moK.) — ^Hemb«n  of  the  Dutch  charoh  cooper- 
ated in  1798  with  manj  from  other  churches 
in  fomung  the  New  Yorlc  minlonary  society. 
IClniiters  were  also  sent  on  nuMkmary  tours  to 
Kentnoky  and  Canada,  and  some  ehorohee  were 
established,  but  by  reasm  of  distance  and  in- 
herent weakness  th^  were  soon  lost  The 
efforts  of  the  church  at  extension  were  after- 
mrd  mdnly  directed  to  western  New  York, 
and  aboat  tiie  year  1880,  when  the  present 
board  of  domertlo  misrions  was  organized,  a 
number  of  important  posts  were  oocupied.  In 
1886  misBions  to  the  western  states  were  com- 
menced. At  present  there  are  48  churches  in 
the  western  Btates,  of  which  26  are  composed 
of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland.  There  are 
no  churches  hi  Kew  England,  and  none  south 
of  Philadelphia.  Fire  sixths  of  the  churches 
are  in  the  states  of  New  York  md  New  Jersey. 
Two  thirds  of  all  the  churches  in  the  connec- 
tion have  been  ommized  within  the  last  40 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  ministry  has 
moreased  more  uban  fourfold  in  numbws.  In 
1817  the  general  synod  cooperated  with  the 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches 
In  the  formation  of  the  united  fordgn  nussaci- 
ary  society,  which  in  1826  was  merged  in  the 
American  board  of  commisnoners  for  foreign 
misdons.  In  1883  the  synod  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  American  board,  under  which 
in  1886  a  band  of  missionaries  went  forth  irom 
the  Dutch  church  destined  for  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Stations  were  oommenoed  on  the  island 
of  Borneo,  and  soon  a  part  of  the  band  was 
sent  to  establish  a  misedon  at  Amoy  in  Ghina. 
On  aooonnt  of  a  diminulaon  of  the  numbers  of 
the  n^ssionariee  and  a  lack  of  reSnforcementa, 
the  statitms  w  Borneo  were  after  a  few  years 
abandoned.  The  missionaries  at  Auk^  have 
been  oninently  roccessfti].  In  southern  India 
are  several  churches  forming  the  olasds  of  Ar- 
eot,  and  ministered  to  ^  5  sons  of  the  late 
Ber.  Dr.  John  Scndder.  Th^  arrangement  with 
the  American  board  continued  in  force  until 
1867,  when  an  amicable  separation  was  effect- 
ed, and  the  missions  of  Amoy  and  Arcot  were 
transferred  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  charoh.  In 
1869  missionaries  were  sent  to  Japan.  Beside 
the  board  of  domestio  and  foreign  missions,  the 
genera]  synod  has  established  a  board  of  Sabbath 
school  onion ;  a  board  of  education  for  the  wd 
of  pious  iodigent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  ndnistry;  a  Mwrd  of  publication,  whkh 
aims  to  ^ffMid  a  sound  refisioos  fiterature; 
and  a  relief  taoA  for  the  M  of  disabled  ndnift- 
ten  wd  the  finnilieB  of  deceased  ones.— In  1822 
the  Ber.  Solotnon  FroeIi«^,  D.D.,  of  Hacken- 
saok  and  Sdu-alenbuig,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other 
ministers,  seceded  with  their  congregations  from 
the  Dutch  church,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a 
preruUng  laxnees  in  doctrine  and  disdpline, 
and  organized  the  "True  Reformed  Dutch 
chnrch."'  It  numbers  less  than  20  congr^ations. 
— The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  church  are : 
1,  the  Bel^c  confesNoo  of  £uth ;  2,  the  Heidel- 
berg cateuiism ;  8,  the  oanona  of  the  synod  of 
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D<wt.   The  Belgic  oonfead<m  of  ftlth,  aa  haa 
been  preriously  stated,  was  published  in  1661, 
and  adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  synod 
ofWcael  lnlS68.  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
organization  of  the  Befonned  drareh  in  the 
Ketherlands,  and  in  its  87  ardcles  presents  a 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation.  The  Heldelbeig  catechism 
was  recuved  about  the  same  time.   It  had 
been  composed  by  order  oi  the  elector  Freder- 
io  in.  for  the  Palatinate,  by  Urslnua,  a  profes- 
sor in  the  uniTcrsity  of  Heidelberg,  and  (Hevi- 
anus,  a  court  preacher.   It  was  mtended  by 
the  dector  to  be  a  harmoniang  symbol  of  fai  tli^ 
to  be  received  by  both  the  Lntherans  and  Re- 
formed in  his  dominions.   The  church  in  the 
Ketherlands  heartily  adopted  it,  divided  it  into 
62  Lord's  days,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not 
only  be  taught  to  the  youth,  but  expounded 
once  in  the  coarse  of  every  year  from  the  pul- 
let Tho  canons  were  ad<^ted  by  the  synod 
(tf  Dort  in  1619,  and  framed  with  special  tarn- 
Mice  to  the  6  points  of  the  Arminiana  whieh 
were  condemned  by  that  «ynod.  In  the  chnrch 
of  the  Netherlands,  forms  of  prayer  were  at 
first  used  in  ordinary  poblic  worwip  in  con- 
nection with  extemporaneous  prayers  8ubh 
fi>rms  are  now  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Be- 
lt Tied  Dutch  church  in  America,  but  their 
nee,  ti)ough  allowed,  is  not  enjoined.  Practi- 
cally tx^ey  are  regarded  as  directories  for  the 
performance  of  that  part  of  the  service.  There 
ore  other  portions  of  the  liturgy  whose  use  is 
made  obligatory  by  the  constitution,  viz.,  forms 
for  the  administration  of  the  aaoraments,  for 
the  ordination  and  installatifni  of  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  exoommnnica- 
tion  and  readmisiion  of  members.  This  litur- 
gy in  its  essential  parts  was  composed  for  the 
church  in  London  in  1661  by  Jan  Laski  or 
k  Lasco,  who  used  the  labors  of  Oalvin,  Polanoii^ 
and  others.   This  church  in  London  was  com- 
posed of  Protestant  refagees  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  who  in  Britain  under  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  found  on  asylum  from 
persecution.   Driven  back  to  the  continent  on 
the  accesuon  of  Mary,  they  carried  their  liturgy 
with  them.   It  was  rearranged  by  Dalthenu& 
and  adopted  substantially  by  the  met  synod  of 
the  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
held  at  Wesel  in  1568.   It  was  afterward  re- 
vised and  oonfinned  by  the  synod  of  Dort  The 
English  translation  now  in  use  in  this  country 
was  first  pnUi^ed  by  the  eonristory  of  the 
ooll^Ute  ehnrdi  of  New  Toric  in  1767.  In 
166S  a  movement  was  mode  fbr  the  revidon 
and  amendment  of  the  Htargy.  This  subject 
was  under  consideration  until  1868,  when  it 
was  decided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made. 
The  prescribed  order  of  public  worship  is  as 
follows :  1,  after  a  space  for  private  devotion, 
invocation ;  8,  salutation ;  3,  reading  the  tan 
commandments  or  some  other  portion  of  Scrip- 
tore,  or  both ;  4,  ringing  ;  6,  prayer ;  6,  ring- 
ing; 7,  serm<ni;  8,  pr^er;  9,  collection  of 
slms ;  10,  rine^ng;  11,  benediction.  In  the 
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other  services  of  the  Aaj  the  reading  of  the 
oommaadmeDts  is  omitted,  and  the  last  service 
is  always  to  be  concluded  with  the  doxologj. 
Foroieriy,  the  apostles'  creed  was  recited,  and 
a  clerk  ivoorleser),  who  was  also  chorister, 
oondncted  the  opening  services  from  bis  desk 
below  the  pulpit  hy  reading  the  command- 
ments and  a  chapter,  and  annooneing  and 
leading  Id  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  The  min- 
ister had  an  hour  glsas  standing  on  the  pnl- 
pit,  to  measure  the  time  to  be  occupied  by 
the  eermon,  which  was  recommended  not  to 
exceed  an  hoar.    On  some  part  of  every  Sab- 
bath a  portion  of  the  Heidelberg  catechism  was 
ezpoonded.    Great  care  was  from  the  first 
taken  in  the  instmction  of  the  young.  Chil- 
dren were  almost  universally  baptized,  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  by  parents,  church  ofBcers, 
and  schoolmasters.  The  school  was  an  append- 
age of  the  church,  taught  by  a  schoolmaster 
appointed  by  the  consistory,  and  was  constant- 
ly Tinted  by  the  minister  and  elders.  The 
Miool  osme  with  the  ohnroh  into  tiiis  coontiT, 
bnt  the  contianed  connection  became  In  time 
impneticable.  Interest  has  lately  been  reawak- 
ened in  this  subject,  and  parochial  schools  have 
been  established  in  a  number  of  congregations. 
In  pabllo  worship  only  such  psalms  and  hymns 
are  snng  as  have  been  recommended  by  the 
general  synod.  Singing  in  the  English  language 
was  introduced  in  1767.   In  18IS  the  Bev.  Dr. 
livingston,  by  order  of  the  general  synod,  com^ 
piled  the  "  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns"  now 
m  use,  to  which,  however,  large  additions  of 
hymns  have  subsecjuentlyheen  made.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  prmcipal  feast  days,  as  Christ- 
mas, £aster,  Ascoision,  and  Whitsuntide,  was 
denounced  by  the  early  ^ods  in  the  Nether- 
lands; but  as  it  was  found  that  the  people 
would  otherwise  devote  them  to  th^  pleas- 
ares,  it  was  afterward  orduned  that  public 
worship  should  be  conducted  on  them,  and  they 
thus  be  turned  to  profit.   In  accordance^  with 
this  they  were  for  a  long  time  carefally  ob- 
served by  t^e  church  in  America,  nor  has  re- 
^>eot  for  them  ceased  in  some  of  the  congrega- 
tions at  this  day. — The  government  of  tite 
diuroh  is  accordnag  to  the  Genevan  presbyte- 
riah  model.   The  officers  are  ministers,  elders, 
and  deacons,  to  which  may  be  added  professors 
of  theology.   The  elders  have  in  connection 
with  the  ministers  the  spiritual  oversight  of 
the  c&uroh.   They  receive,  watch  over,  dia- 
misa,  and  disdpline  members.  The  bc^  of 
ddera  corresponds  to  the  sesmon  in  the  Pres- 
l^ytMian  church.  The  deacons  collect  and  ad- 
minister alms.  The  miidster,  elders,  and  dea- 
ecHis,  or  the  elders  and  deacons  if  there  be  no 
miniflter,  compose  the  consistory,  to  which  the 
remment  of  the  iudividud  church  belongs, 
the  great  nuyority  of  oases  they  are  also  the 
trustees  to  whom  the  management  of  the  tem- 
poralities is  committed.   The  elders  and  dea- 
oons  are  elected  on  the  oi^anization  of  aohnrch 
hj  the  male  communicants,  and  snbsaqnentiy 
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either  by  the  consistory  or  the  male  communi- 
cants, and  in  both  cases  their  names  are  pub* 
lished  to  the  congregation  for  approval.  They 
hold  office  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  term  they  may  be  reelected.   The  clas- 
sis  corresponds  to  the  presbytery  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  ministers,  with  elders  delegated,  one  front 
each  church  within  a  certain  district  The 
dasffls  is  a  conrt  of  appeal  from  the  jodicial  de- 
cisions of  consistories.  It  approves  of  calls,  dis- 
Bolres  pastoral  connections,  and  ordains  and 
deposes  ministers.   The  particular  synods,  of 
which  there  are  three,  those  of  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Chicago,  are  delegated  bodies 
composed  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders  from 
each  classis  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod. 
These  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  classes;  they  form  new  classes,  and 
transfer  congregations  from  one  classis  to  an- 
other.  The  general  synod  is  the  highest  court 
of  i^peal,  and  is  composed  of  three  ministers 
and  three  elders  from  every  olasns  in  the 
oonnet^n.  It  constitntes  particnlar  synods, 
i^points  theolo^csl  professors,  has  the  man- 
agement of  Uie  theological  seminary  and  the 
various  boards,  and  exercises  a  general  super- 
visory power  over  the  concerns  of  the  ohnroh. 
It  cannot  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  but  may  recommend  alterations,  which 
can  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  a  mf^Jority 
of  the  classes. — The  reports. of  1860  give  the 
following  statistics :  particular  synods,  8 ;  clas- 
ses, 81 ;  churches,  870 ;  ministers,  887 ;  com- 
municants, 60,4^7 ;  contributions,  $126,010.83. 
"  The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  which  is  devot- 
ed to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  mainly 
supported  by  its  members,  is  the  oldest  reli- 
^ons  weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  to 
the  "  New  York  Observer,"  havii^  been  estab- 
lished in  1828. 
REFRIGERANTS.  See  FitBBzma  Kixtitbes. 
REFRIGERATOR,  an  ice  chest  in  which 
articles  of  food  are  placed  with  ice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  coaL  and  thus  preserv- 
mg  them  from  spoiling.   This  is  an  important 
American  invention,  introduced  not  many  years 
since,  and  now  almost  a  necessary  article  of 
household  furniture.   It  Is  also  of  great  service 
in  market  houses  and  upon  fl«ight  trains,  wher- 
ever fresh  meat  or  fish  is  kept  on  hand,  partic- 
ularly in  southern  cities.   In  its  common  form 
it  may  be  a  mere  box  with  shelves  and  a  cover 
opening  at  the  top,  or  doors  at  the  side ;  bnt 
this  is  an  objectionable  arrangement  both  as 
regards  economy  of  room  ana  the  admiadou 
of  warm  air  whenerer  the  chest  Is  dpened ;  and 
moreover  meats  are  toughened  and  otherwise 
iiyured  by  contact  with  ice.   In  its  most  per- 
fect form  the  refrigerator  is  lined  throughout 
with  zinc,  leaving  a  space  all  around  filled  with 
air  or  any  other  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 
as  fine  charcoal,  &c.  It  is  provided  with  draw- 
ers like  those  of  a  bureau,  except  that  they  do 
not  extend  quite  to  the  back,  a  partition  beinx 
^aced  so  as  to  leave  a  qmuw  of  abont  an  inoK 
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for  the  air  to  pan  down  from  a  ahelf  in  the 
npper  portion  npon  which  InmpB  of  ioe  are 
placed,  being  introduced  throagh  the  top.  A 
channel  is  made  at  the  back  edge  of  this  shelf 
and  against  the  partition  to  catch  the  water, 
and  another  is  made  on  the  bottom  floor.  In 
the  bottom  of  each  drawer,  and  also  throagh 
the  shelf  npon  which  it  slides,  holes  are  made 
for  the  circulation  of  the  air,  which,  passing 
down  behind  the  partition,  turns  nnder  it  and 
flows  ap  tbroQgh  the  drawers  to  the  front  of 
the  npper  sputmeDt  which  contains  the  ice. 
Whenever  a  drawer  is  partial!  j  opened  and 
■hot  this  circulation  is  promoted,  and  at  idl 
times  it  is  kept  np  to  some  extent.  A  wire 
ganze  box  oontaining  charcoal  is  placed  in  the 
upper  part,  in  passing  throngh  which  the  air 
is  disinfected  of  any  gases  ariung  from  the  de- 
oompositjon  of  the  food ;  and  as  it  reaches  this 
cold  apartment  it  is  condensed  and  deposits 
the  particles  of  moistnre  it  took  up  in  passing 
over  the  articles  in  the  drawers,  and  thus  it 
returns  purified  and  dried  to  circulate  again. 
Railroad  cars  are  constructed  npon  this  princi- 
ple, in  which  meat,  bntter,  &c.,  are  transported 
in  summer  eastward  from  the  western  stetes. 

BI:FCGI0,  ft  8.  CO.  of  Texas,  <m  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  E.  hj  the  Gnaduupe 
river  and  Espiritu  Santo  bay,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Aransas,  and  intersected  by  the  San  Antonio, 
Uisnon,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,S00 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,600,  of  whom  284  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  generally 
fertile  soil.  Aransas  bay  lies  almost  wholly  in 
tbe  S.  part  of  the  county.  Capital,  Befugio. 
,    REGENSBURG.   See  Ratisbon. 

REGGIO  (anc.  Begium  Lepidi),  a  town  of 
Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  duchy  of 
Ifodena,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tassone 
and  Crostolo,  tributaries  of  the  Po,  16  m.  W. 
N.  W.  from  Modena,  and  15  ra.  8.  E.  by  E. 
from  Parma;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  and  defended  by  a  dta- 
deL  It  has  an  andent  cathedral,  adonud  bj 
many  marble  columns  and  fine  statnes.  The 
principal  square  Is  ornamented  by  a  statue  tra- 
ditionally said  to  represent  Brennni,  the  Gallic 
leader.  There  are  manufactories  of  uUc  and 
linen. — Re^o  is  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  jEmilius  lApidus,  who  constructed  the 
famous  ^milian  way.  Kapoleon  erected  it  into 
a  dukedom  for  Oudinot.  Here  Brutus,  the 
father  of  the  tyrannicide,  was  put  to  death  by 
Pompey,  and  Ariosto  and  Correg^o  were  bom. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  town  ana  rained  castle 
of  Oanossa. 

REGGIO,  or  Santa  Aoata  Della  Gallina 
(anc.  Shegiutti),  a  walled  town  of  8.  Italy,  cap- 
ital of  tiie  Keap(^taa  [irovince  of  Oalabna 
Ultra  I.,  Mtnated^  in  a  plain  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  strut  of  Hessina,  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Hessina  in 
8idlyrpop- in  1850, 18,488.  Silk,  linen  goods, 
And  pottery  are  manufactured.  The  Apennines 
rise  behind  Reegio,  bnt  the  surrounding  plain  is 
extremely  ferlue,  and  contains  large  groves  of 
orange,  lemon  and  dtron  trees,  ^leeiuxminc.) 


BEGILLnS,  La  KB  or,  a  small  lake  in  La- 
tinm,  where,  in  498  or  486  B.  G.,  was  fonght 
tbe  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  last 
Roman  king.  Its  ute  has  been  considered 
doubtful,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  lake  of  Oomufelle,  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Frascati  (the  ancient  Tusculum),  12  m.  8.  E.  of 
Rome;  this  lake  was  formed  by  a  volcanic 
crater  about  m.  in  diameter,  and  was  artifi- 
cially drained  in  the  17th  centnry.  HereTarquin 
the  Proud,  having  ^ter  the  fidlnreof  Porsena'i 
expeditiim  enlisted  the  Latins  in  his  cause,  with 
his  son-in-law  Octavius  Ibmilina  gave  battle  to 
the  Romans  under  the  dictator  Albinus  Poatn- 
mius,  was  wounded  and  utterly  defeated,  and 
fled  alone  from  the  field.  The  chiefs  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  the  Romans  owed  their 
victory  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  seen 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  and  who 
first  made  it  known  in  the  forum  at  Rome. 
There  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  them,  where 
the  day  (July  16)  was  afterward  annually  cele- 
brated. 

REGIMENT  (Lat.  regimm^  goverment,  from 
regoj  to  rule),  a  body  of  troops,  whether  infan- 
try, cavalry,  or  artillery,  variously  numbering 
firom  800  to  2,400  men,  and  c<nnmanded  by  a 
oolonel  and  one  or  more  Uentenant-ecdonela 
and  majors,  according  to  the  number  of  battal- 
ions into  which  it  is  divided.  ^The  battalions 
are  in  turn  subdivided  into  companies,  each  of 
which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  one  or 
more  lieutenants.  The  regiment  forms  the  8d 
subdivision  of  an  army,  two  or  more  regiments 
constituting  a  bri^de,  and  two  or  more  bri- 

fades  a  divirion.  Regiments  originated  in  the 
'rench  service  about  1660,  and  within  a  few 
years  the  troops  of  the  chief  European  armies 
were  organized  according  to  the  new  system. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  the  Latin  name  of  Jo- 
hann  MQller,  a  German  mathematician  (adopt- 
ed from  his  native  place,  Konigsberg  in  Fran- 
cwiaX  bom  June  6, 1486,  died  in  Rome,  Jn^ 
6, 1476.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to 
I^pao  to  study,  and  after  4  years  rivalled 
his  teachers  in  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  He  then  went  to  Vienna  and 
became  the  pupil  of  Pnrbach,  on  whose  sud- 
den death  in  1461  MiiUer  was  appointed  to 
his  professorship  in  the  university,  bnt  before 
entering  upon  it  went  to  Rome  hi  company 
with  Cardinal  Bessarion  to  study  the  Greek  lan- 
frnage.  In  1464  he  gave  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  Padua  upon  tbe  astronomical  writings 
of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alfer^an,  and  m 
the  same  year  returned  to  Vienna  and  entered 
upon  tlie  duties  of  his  professorship.  A  few 
years  later  he  removed  to  Buda,  living  at  the 
court  of  King  MattluaB  Oorvinus,  and  m  1471 
changed  his  residence  to  Nnremberg,  where  he 
fonned  an  intimacy  with  Bernard  Walter,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  furnished  him  with  astro- 
nomical instramwts  and  a  printing  press.  He 
then  oommenoed  a  series  of  inqKvts^obsarvik 
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tioDfl  which  demonstrated  tiie  Inonreotnen  of 
ttie  Alphonsine  tables.  In  1474  be  published 
his  Kalendariwn  Novam^  for  1476,  1494,  and 
1018.  This  was  the  Sret  astronomioal  almanao 
issued  in  Enrope,  and  the  whole  edition  was 
q>eedil7  sold,  thoagh  the  prioe  was  13  golden 
crowns.  Pope  Sixtas  IV.,  to  secorethe  serrioes 
of  Regiomootanus  in  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Batis- 
hon ;  and  in  Jalj,  1476,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
bat  died  before  the  work  was  commenced.  He 
was  the  mort  learned  astronomer  that  Europe 
had  produced  np  to  his  time.  To  him  we  also 
owe  the  iutrodaction  of  decimal  fractions,  and 
the  science  of  trigonometry  was  developed  by 
him  to  nearlr  its  present  condition. 

BE6NABD,  Jrait  FB&sgois,  a  French  dram- 
atist, bom  in  Paris  in  1647,  or  according  to 
Beffiira,  Feb.  8, 1066,  died  Sept.  6, 1709.  When 
SO  years  old  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  con- 
siderable  fortune,  and  visited  Italy,  where  he 
led  a  licentioQs  life,  and  won  lar^ly  in  gam- 
bling. After  a  second  visit,  he  set  sim  in  1678, 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  married  IVorencal 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  from 
Civita  Vecchia  for  Toulon;  but  being  captured 
by  Algerine  pirates,  they  were  sold  into  slavery 
and  taken  to  Oonstantinople,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  cook.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with 
12,000  livres  sent  by  his  fiunUy,  he  procured  the 
release  of  himself  and  the  lady.  Hearing  on 
their  return  to  France  that  her  hnsband  was 
deed,  Regnard  was  about  to  many  her  when 
the  hnsband  reappeared.  He  (hen  roent  two 
years  in  northern  travel,  and  returned  to  Paris 
m  the  beginning  of  1688,  to  lead  a  life  of  luxury 
and  elegance,  writing  plays,  and  engaging  in  a 
literary  warfare  with  Boileao.  In  1696  he  pro- 
duced at  the  thidtre  Franfaig  his  6-act  comedy 
Le  joueur^  one  of  the  mastorpiecee  of  the  French 
stage.  He  also  wrote  books  of  travel,  &o. 
The  last  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  that 
of  Alfred  Hichiels  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1856). 

REGNAULT,  Hknbi  Victor,  a  French  physi- 
eist  and  chenust,  bom  in  Aix  la  Obapelle,  July 
21, 1810.  He  holds  the  pout^on  of  engineer- 
in-cbief  of  mines  and  director  of  the  imperial 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sivrea,  and  is  also 
pfofieasor  of  phyucs  at  the  oollege  of  Franoe, 
and  of  ohenustry  in  Uie  polyte^nio  achooL 
His  attention  has  been  devoted  ohi<^y  to  heat 
in  its  combinations  with  matter,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  diminishes  as  the  senrible  heat  in- 
creases, but  in  a  slower  proportion.  He  has 
also  verified  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle  on 
the  compressibility  of  the  gases.  Accounts  of 
his  investigations  on  these  subjects  fill  the  21st 
vol.  of  the  Mimoira  of  the  French  academy  of 
sciences.  Analogous  researches  on  the  specifio 
heat  of  solids  and  liquids,  on  hygrometry,  on 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  kindred  topics, 
have  from  time  to  time  been  pnblidied  in  the 
Annala  de  c&tmis  «t  de  pkytiqw.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  chemis- 
try, taandatad  into  aevaral  Eoropean  laogoagea. 
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BtGKIER,  ICATBOHor,  a  FV«iieh  satiriBt, 
bom  in  Ohartre&  Dec.  81, 1678,  died  in  Rouen, 
Oct  32, 1618.  He  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  received  from  Henry  IV.  a 
pennon  of  2,000  livres.  His  works  comprise 
16  satires,  8  epistles,  5  el^es,  and  a  few  saored 
and  miscellaneous  short  poems. 

REGULAR  OLERSS  OF  ST.  PAUL.  See 

REGULU8  (Lat.,  a  petty  king  or  chieftain), 
a  name  applied  by  the  alchemists  to  antimony, 
ft-om  their  belief  tliat  this  metal  would  lead 
them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philoeopher^a 
stone.  It  was  afterward  ^fplied  to  other  met- 
als, as  bismuth,  and  ia  now  used  to  dengnata 
the  crade  metal  obtained  in  aome  nncatiDg 
OT>eTfttiomi  previous  to  its  bdug  refined.  (Sea 

OOPPBR  BHKI.TnTO.} 

KEGULU9,  Hakots  Anuns,  a  Soman  gen- 
eral, conaul  in  267  B.  C,  when  he  defeated  the 
SaUentini,  took  Brundnsinm,  and  received  the 
honor  of  a  triumph.  In  266,  the  9th  year  of  the 
first  Pnnio  war,  he  was  a  second  time  consul,  and 
in  coi^unotion  with  his  associate,  L.  Manliua 
Yulso  Longus,  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  880  ves- 
sels to  invade  Africa.  The  Carthaginian  fieet 
of  860  sail,  under  Hanno  and  Hamtlcar,  en- 
countered them,  but  the  Romans  were  victo- 
rious, 94  of  the  enemy's  vessels  being  either 
captured  or  destroyed.  The  Romans  now 
passed  over  into  Africa,  landed  at  Clypea,  and 
ravaged  the  Oarthag^nian  territory.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
Hanlina  returned  to  Rome  with  his  divinon  of 
the  forces.  Bf^lns  now  captured  town  after 
town,  induding  Tunis,  within  20  miles  of 
Carthage,  having  previously  attacked  the  Oar- 
thaginian  army  in  the  mountidns,  where  their 
cavalry  and  elephants  could  be  of  no  service, 
and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  16,000  men  killed 
and  6,000  taken  prisoners.  The  Oarthagiuians 
sued  for  peace,  but  when  the  envoys  protested 

Xinst  toe  extravagance  of  his  demands,  Reg- 
i  replied:  "Men  who  are  good  for  any 
thing  should  either  conqner  or  submit  to  their 
betters."  The  negotiations  were  broken  ofi", 
and  Xanthippus,  a  Spartan,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Oarthaginian  army,  who  defeated 
the  Romuu  and  took  Regulus  prisoner.  After 
6  yeara'  c^Uvity,  be  waa  sent  (260)  to  Rome 
aloi^c  wHh  a  Oartibaginian  embassy,  on  eon-' 
dition  that  be  would  return  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  noaQooessfol.  But  instead  of  ad- 
vocating peace,  he  dissuaded  bis  oonntrymea 
from  it,  toling  them  that  his  own  life  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  that  moreover  a  slow 
poison  had  been  given  him,  of  which  he  would 
Boon  die.  When  by  his  persuasions  the  senate 
refused  to  make  peace,  he  returned  to  Car- 
thage. It  is  said  that  he  was  killed  in  a  chest, 
the  iuMde  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
spikes ;  and  others  relate  that  his  eyelids  were 
out  off,  and  he  waa  then  confined  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  from  which  )ie  waa  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  aoeonnta  of  hb  exeontitHi  are 
now  generally  disbelieved. 
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REIOHENBACH,  Gbobg  tok,  a  German 
mechanist  and  optician,  bom  in  Durlach,  Ba- 
den, Aug.  M,  1772,  died  in  Munich,  Maj  21, 
1826.  In  1811  he  entered  the  Bavarian  service 
as  inspector  of  salt  works,  and  founded  in  con- 
junction with  8  others  an  establishment  for 
making  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  geo- 
detical  and  astronomical  nndert^ingB.  Hith- 
erto these  had  nerer  been  made  with  complete- 
neas  and  aoenracy,  while  the  inatmmenta  that 
were  made  at  this  eirtablishment  were  all  that 
was  denred. 

BEICHEKBACH,  Bxnmaa  Gottubb  Lttd- 
wio,  a  German  botanist  and  zoologist,  bom  in 
Ldpsic,  Jan.  8,  1798.  He  studied  medicine 
end  the  natural  sciences  in  the  nmrersity  of 
Leipsic,  and  after  having  been  extraor^nary 
professor  there,  went  in  1820  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  and 
chimrgical  school  of  Dresden.  He  is  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  court  of  Saxony,  director  of  the 
museum  of  natural  history  and  of  the  botonio 
garden,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  bodies. 
He  has  written  nomerooa  works,  especially  in 
the  departmmt  of  botany.  Of  diese  the  most 
important  la  his  Flora  Qermaniea,  accompanied 
by  an  leonogra^ia  Botaniea  (17  rds.,  Lnps^ 
16S8-*M).  lo  Ills  later  years  he  has  tamed  his 
attention  more  to  zoology,  and  has  written 
Eegnum  AnimaU  (1834-'6J,  still  incomplete, 
and  VolUtOndigtte  Naturgeaehichte  X1816  et 
a  vast  work  particnlarly  devoted  to  mam- 
miferoas  animals  and  birds. 

REICHENBAOH,  Kabl,  baron,  a  German 
nataralist,  chemist,  and  metallurgist,  bora  in 
Stuttgart,  Feb.  12,  1788.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  16  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  German 
state  in  one  of  the  South  sea  islands ;  and  for  8 

J ears  he  devoted  himsdf  to  this  project,  and 
ad  already  aecQretly  formed  a  large  association 
in  Wartemberg,  when  it  was  Boppressed  by  the 
IVenoh  anthotities  on  snqiidon  that  its  real  ob- 
jects were  politioal,  and  Beichenbach  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  for  some  months.  He 
next  direoted  his  attention  to  the  applications 
of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  visited  most 
of  the  great  mana&otoring  and  metallurgical 
works  of  France  uut  Germany,  and  established 
Vorks  of  his  own  at  Yilltngen  and  Hausach. 
In  1821,  in  connection  with  Oopnt  Hugo  of 
Balm,  he  commenced  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing operations  in  Blansko,  Moravia,  from  which 
he  soon  secured  an  ample  fortune ;  and  about 
this  time  the  king  of  Wdrtemberg  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  buron.  R^chenbach  is  particu- 
larly diaUngiUshed  for  his  orifpnal  scientifio  in* 
Twagations.  The  first  ^log^eal  mcmognmh 
whldn  appeared  in  Anstna  was  his  GeologxaeKe 
Mittheilungen  au$  MOhrm  (Vienna,  18S4). 
His  position  at  the  head  of  the  large  chemical 
works,  iron  fttmaces,  and  machine  shops  upon 
the  great  estate  of  Connt^Hogo  secnred  to  him 
excellent  (^portonitiea  for  conducting  his  ex- 
perimental researchee  npon  a  lai^  working 
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Boale.  From  1880  to  1884  he  was  eng^^  in 
the  investigation  of  the  complicated  products 
of  the  distillation  of  organic  substances,  and 
succeeded  in  discovering  among  them  a  number 
of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
existence  and  nseflil  properties  of  which  were 
before  entirely  unknown.  Among  these  are 
creosote,  par^ne,  eupion,  pittacal  (possbly 
the  same  sabstance  as  the  dyes  aniline  and 
mauve),  picamar,  capnomor,  &e.  Under  the 
name  ot  enpion  Seiohenbach  incloded  the  mix- 
ture ot  fayorocarbon  mis  now  known  as  paraf* 
fine  or  coal  oils;  and  in  his  paper  describing 
the  substance,  first  pahliabea  m  the  Neuea 
Jahrbueh  der  Chemie  und  PAy«t£,  B.  ii.,  he 
dwells  upon  the  fbture  economical  importsjice 
of  this  and  of  its  associate  par&ffine,  when- 
ever the  methods  of  separating  them  cheaply 
from  natural  bitaminons  compounds  should 
be  established.  ^See  Edpion,  Pabaffike,  and 
Petbolbum.)  Reichenbach  afterward  entered 
npon  an  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  human  system  is  affected  by  various  sub- 
stances, and  was  led  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  allied  to  electrici-. 
ty,  magnetism,  and  heat,  which  emanates  from 
most  sabstances,  and  to  the  infinence  of  which 
different  persons  are  Tarionaly  sen^tive.  Al- 
though he  had  ^ven  no  attention  to  animal 
magnetism,  the  subject  was  inevitably  encoun- 
tered by  him  in  these  researches ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  pursued  independently  of  all  experi- 
ments and  theories  that  had  been  made  in  that 
department.  The  new  force,  the  existence  of 
which  he  believed  he  had  established,  he  called 
od,  and  he  has  pnblished  several  works  relat- 
ing to  it;  as,  Phy^ikalueh-pkynologitche  Un~ 
t^guehungen  &ber  die  Dynamtde  det  Magneti»- 
fni/8,  &c.,  (8  vols.,  Brunswick,  2d  ed.,  1849) ; 
OdiseK'magnetitche  Br^ft  (Stuttgart,  1852  and 
1866;  Fr.  ed.,  1864;  English  translation  \>j 
Bra.  Ashhnmer  and  Gregory,  Londmi  and  New 
York);  DertmHttBeMtnMskunduinVtThaUei^ 
sum  ^  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1864) ;  WerUttenn- 
ftff,  vierniehtf  (Brunswick,  1866).  (See  Od.) 
Beichenbach  has  in  his  castle  of  Beisenberft 
where  he  usually  resides,  very  valuable  scien- 
tifio collections,  among  which  that  of  metec^ 
ites  is  especially  remarkable  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world ;  he  also  owns  Sieber'a  great  her- 
barium. 

REICHSTADT,  Dtkb  of.  See  Bonapabte, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

REED,  Matns,  a  British  novelist,  bora  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  educated  for 
the  church,  but,  being  fonder  of  adventure  then 
of  theology,  set  out  in  1888  for  America.  Ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans,  he  engaged  in  trading 
and  hunting  excursions  up  the  Red  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  and  travelled  through  nearly  every 
state  of  the  Union.  Subsequently  he  settled  in 
I^iladelphiaf  contributed  to  various  jonraala, 
and  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  joined 
the  army,  was  present  at  several  engagementfli 
and  was  wounded  in  the  assaolt  npon  Ghapul- 
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tspMf  where  he  led  the  folom  ]iope.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  Capt.  Reid  left  New  York  ia 
1849  to  fight  for  the  HungariatiB  during  their 
itmggle  with  Austria;  but  by  the  time  he 
reached  Paris  the  insorrectdon  had  heen  quelled. 
He  has  since  resided  inLondon,  and  has  written 
a  series  of  very  popular  books  for  boys.  Among 
his  novela  the  best  are :  "  The  Eifle  Rangers" 
(1849),  "The  Scalp  Hunters"  (1850),  "The 
Quadroon"  (1856),  and  "Osceola"  (1858). 

BEID,  Thou&s,  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
bom  in  Strachan,  Kinoardineshtre,  A{>ril  26, 
1710,  died  Oct  7, 1706.  He  was  graduated  at 
ICariachal  college,  Aberdeen,  ta  1726,  and  in 
•1786  was  presented  to  the  nnghboring  living 
of  ITew  Kachar.  It  was  his  onstom  to  preach 
the  sermons  of  Tillotson  and  Evans  rather  than 
hia  own  compositions,  and  he  Tfas  already 
ohieflj  interested  and  engaged  in  studying  meta- 
physics. In  1748  he  published  a  paper  in  the 
Londoa  "  Philosophical  Transactiona,"  in  which 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  mathematical 
formulas  into  metaphysical  and  moral  specula- 
tions, and  particularly  criticized  the  statement 
of  IIutchesoQ  that  the  benevolence  or  moral 
merit  of  an  agent  is  '*  proportional  to  a  fraction 
having  the  moment  of  good  for  the  nmnerator, 
and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for  the  dencnnina- 
tor."  He  was  elected  in  1752  professtn*  of  phi- 
losophy in  Ein^^B  college,  his  department  com- 
prehending logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  phy- 
sics. Eis  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on 
the  Principles  of  Common  Sense"  (1764)  aimed 
at  the  refutation  of  Hume^s  sceptical  theory ; 
and  the  work  was  submitted  to  Hume  before 
publication,  who  wrote  on  returning  it:  "I 
nave  read  your  performance  with  great  pleas- 
ore  and  attention.  It  is  certainly  very  rare 
that  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophical  is  wrote 
with  BO  much  spirit,  andaffords  so  much  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader."  Affirming  the  impos- 
sibility of  proving  the  exiatenoe  of  an  external 
world  from  reason,  or  experience,  or  iostrao- 
tion,  or  habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto 
known  to  philosophers,  Beid  introduced  the 
doctrine  of  an  original  insHnot  or  common  sense 
as  the  ground  of  the  belief,  In  1764  he  was 
transferred  to  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow  as 
successor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chur  of  moral 
philosophy.  His  course  indnded  metaphysics, 
moral  phQosophy,  natural  law,  and  political 
right.  He  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical 
society  before  which  he  read  several  essays, 
invading  an  **  Examination  of  Dr.  Prieetley^s 
Opinion  concerning  Matter  and  Mind,"  "Ob- 
servations on  the  TJtopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
and  "  Physiological  Beflections  on  Muscular 
Motion."  In  1781  he  withdrew  ttom  public 
duties  in  order  to  devote  himself  exolnsively  to 
philosophical  studies.  In  1785  he  pnblished  his 
"Emya  on  the  btdlectnal  Powers  of  Man," 
consisting  of  his  aeaderaioal  lectures,  and  in 
1788  his  "Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man,"  his  last  important  work.  An  edition  ofhis 
works  with  notes  and  dissertations  was  prepar- 
ed hj  Sir  inUiam  Hamilton  (incomplete,  1846). 
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BEID,  Snt  William,  a  Britidi  meteorolo^st, 
bom  at  Kingjassie,  Fifeshire,  in  1791,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  21,  1858.  He  was  educated  at 
the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  royal  engi- 
neers in  1809.  He  served  nnder  the  duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  distinguishing  him- 
self on  several  occasions,  was  in  .^nerica  in  the 
war  of  1612,  and  again  served  nnder  the  duke 
in  Belgium  in  1816.  In  1816  he  took  part, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  In  the  attack  on  Al- 
{Hers.  He  subsequently  became  adjutant  of 
uie  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  diligent 
student  of  sctonce,  and  in  18S9  was  electeid  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Bermuda,  and  by  his 
tact  and  skUl  greatly  improved  the  agricdtnro 
of  the  island,  which  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Through 
his  efforts  its  vegetable  products  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Kew  York  market,  and  there 
commanded  high  prices.  His  solicitude  for  the 
interests  of  the  islanders  endeared  him  greatly 
to  them,  and  he  is  remembered  to  this  day  as 
"  the  good  governor."  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Windward  islands  in  1846,  and  in 
1848  returned  to  England^and  was  appointed 
commanding  engineer  at  Woolwich.  During 
the  great  exhibition  of  1851  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  being 
a  ^rt  of  tite  time  chairman  of  the  executive 
comnuttee.  In  Sept.  1851,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Malta,  and  was  knighted.  He  held 
that  position  through  the  Crimean  war,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  1858.  Gen.  Reid's  inter- 
est in  meteorology  dates  from  1831,  when  he 
was  detailed  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
injury  done  at  Barbados  by  a  severe  hurricane. 
His  inquiries  first  took  definite  form  from  the 
pernsal  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  ScieMce"  of  1881,  by  Mr.  W.  0. 
Bedfield,  with  whom  he  immediately  opened  a 
correspondence,  which  was  m^tiUnea  to  the 
close  of  Mr.  Redfield's  Ufle,  and  which  has  been 
deposteed  in  the  library  of  Yale  college.  Gen. 
R^d  pubUshed  "  An  Attempt  to  develop  the 
Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts,  arranged 
accordmg  to  Place  and  Thne"  (1888),  and  "  The 
Progress  of  the  Development  of  tiie  Law  of 
Storms,"  &o.  (1849). 

BEIMARUS,  HEtoL&im  Sahijel,  a  German 
scholar,  born  in  Hambuig,  Dec.  22,  1 694,  died 
there,  March  1,  1768.  He  early  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  langut^es,  was  edu- 
cated at  Jena  and  at  Wittenberg,  made  in  1720 
a  journey  through  Belgium  and  a  great  part  of 
England,  became  in  1728  rector  in  wismar,  and 
in  1727  received  the  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew langnage  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hamburg, 
afterward  united  with  the  professorship 
mathematics,  which  he  held  tin  his  death.  He 
married  in  1738  the  dmghter  of  J.  A.  Fabrioius, 
and  his  philolo^cal  acquisitions  were  of  great 
service  m  aiding  the  literary  labors  of  his 
father-in-law.  He  wrote  various  works  on 
clflwricwl  and  other  solijectB,  and  it  is  now  proved 
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that  he  Ta0  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Wol- 
fenbfittel  Fragments,"  poblished  hj  Leasing  in 
1774  and  1777.  These  uavestigatiom  had  beoi 
imparted  hj  Keimaras  only  to  his  intimate 
iriends,  and  by  Lessing,  who  had  secured  a 
copy,  they  were  edited  as  mannsoripta  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolfenbtlttel  library,  of  which  he 
then  bad  the  charge. 

REINAUD,  JoBSPH  TopssAimr,  a  French 
oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Lombeso,  Dec.  4, 1795. 
He  was  destined  for  the  chnrch,  but  went  to 
Paris  to  attend  the  lectores  of  Sylvestre  de 
8acy,  and  made  himadf  aoqaaiuted  with  Ara- 
bic, Turkish,  and  Persian.  In  1824  he  obtnned 
a  plaoe  in  the  cabinet  of  oriental  manosoripts 
of  the  royal  library,  in  1883  beoame  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  1888 
luoceeded  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  as  profesBor  of 
Arabic  in  the  school  of  oriental  languages. 
Since  1847  he  has  constantly  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  He  baa  written  much  on 
subjects  connected  with  oriental  literature  and 
history.   

REINDEER.   See  Oaribot:. 

EEINHARD,  Fbahz  Volkmab,  a  German 
Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  Iwrn 
in  Vohenstrauss,  nearSubbaoh,  Bavaria,  Harch 
12,  1763,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept  6,  1813.  He 
was  educated  at  the  nuiversi^  of  Wlttenbei^, 
where  he  became  assiBtant  of  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty  in  1778,  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1760,  and  ordinary  professor  of 
theolc^  in  1782.  Zn  1792  be  went  to  Dres- 
den as  chief  chiylfl'"  in  ordinary,  church  coun- 
cillor and  asHstant  Judge  of  the  consistorial 
oourt,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and 
wrote  numerous  theological  works. 

BEINHOLD,  Kael  LsoNHAnD,  a  German 

Shiloeopher,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26,  1756, 
ied  in  Kiel,  April  10,  1823.  He  was  bom  of 
Catholic  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the 
diurch,  and  in  1772  entered  ^e  Jesuit  school 
of  Santa  Anna  in  Vienna.  Alter  the  abdition 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1778  he  repaired 
to  the  coll^  of  the  BamalntM,  where  he  be- 
came master  of  the  norices  and  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy. From  this  station  he  escaped  in  1788 
by  night,  and  after  a  short  sti^  in  Leipsio  went 
to  Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acqnaintance 
<^  Wieland,  whose  daughter  he  soon  after  mar- 
ried, and  whom  he  assisted  in  editing  the  jour- 
nal i)er  Deutsche  Mereur.  In  1787  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  and  in  1794 
went  to  Kiel,  where  he  oocopied  the  same  po* 
rttion  and  was  also  Danish  state  councillor  until 
his  death.  Reinhold  was  in  his  own  time  an 
influential  philosopher,  and  was  the  first  to  in- 
terpret and  diBsenunate  throuf^out  Germany 
the  philosophical  opiidons  of  Kant.  Bis  worlv 
were  numerooa. 

BEISKE,  JoHANN  Jaxob,  a  German  ^ilolo* 
(^st  and  orientalist,  bom  in  ZOrbig,  near  Leip- 
dc,  Dea  26, 1716,  died  in  the  latter  dty,  Aug. 
14, 1774.  When  12  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
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the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  and  in  1738  entered 
the  univeraty  <il  Leipsio,  where  he  acquired  an 
extensiTe  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  books  in  that  tongue  deprived  himself 
of  almost  the  very  necessaries  of  existence. 
Leyden  was  then  the  seat  of  the  study  of  Ara- 
bic, and  to  that  city  he  travelled  on  foot. 
There  to  support  himself  he  became  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  while  his  leisure  hours  were  spent 
in  ransacking  the  oriental  treasures  of  the  nni- 
versity  library.  He  also  studied  medicine,  and 
after  remaining  in  Leyden  8  years  amid  privar 
tions  which  made  him  ^oomy  and  hypochon- 
driac, he  returned  to  Leipnc  in  1746.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  dytcioMor  ci  Arabic  in  1748^ 
but  had  neverthetesB  to  stmggle  oonstandy 
with  adverse  circumstances  until  1768,  when 
he  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
school  in  Leipsio.  He  edited  a  large  number 
of  Greek  and  Arabic  works. 

REISSIGEB,  Kabl  Gottlieb,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Belzig,  near  Wittenberg, 
Jan.  81, 1798.  He  was  intended  for  tiie  church, 
but  devoted  himself  to  music  He  has  been 
professor  at  the  musical  institution  of  Berlin, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Weber  succeeded  him 
as  chapelmaster  at  Dresden.  His  most  suo- 
cessfol  operas  are  the  ^eltenmiUtle,  LibdltL 
Turandot,  Adile  de  Ibix^  and  the  SA^hruek 
der  Jfedtita.  He  is  however  better  known  by 
his  minor  pieces,  particularly  his  songs  for  the 
base  voice,  of  which  the  "Two  Gr«imlierB"  <tf 
Hdne  is  a  favorable  specimen. 

RELIGIOUS  ORDERS,  the  teohnioal  name 
for  associations  of  men  or  women  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  and  the  oriental  churches, 
whose  members  live  in  common  in  convents. 
The  history  of  these  associations  is  given  in 
the  article  Monaghish.  The  common  bond  of 
union  among  all  the  religious  orders,  and 
which  distinguishes  them  from  other  classes 
of  associations,  is  retirement  from  the  world, 
celibacy,  and  their  organization,  by  means  of 
solemn  vows,  into  communities  of  an  entirely 
ecdeuaatioal  character.  They  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows.  1.  Monks  proper,  i. 
the  associations  which  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Basil  or  St.  Benedict  All  the  religious  orders 
of  the  eastern  churches  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Basil.  The  Latin  church  has  only  a  few  con- 
vents of  Basilian  monlu,  the  Benedictine  or- 
der having  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  sole 
possession  of  her  entire  territory.  Numerous 
monastic  organizations  branched  oS  from  the 
Benedictines,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Oamaldules,  the  Carthusians,  the  Cister- 
cians, the  Celestines,  the  orders  of  Fontevraolt 
and  of  Grandmont,  and  the  Trappists,  the  ori- 
gin of  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  is  prior  to  the  18th  century.  3.  The  canons 
regular,  who  follow  tiie  rule  of  St  Anguine, 
and  have  never  occupied  a  pKnuinent  poation 
in  the  history  of  religiouB  orders.  In  oontra- 
distinotion  from  monks,  who  organized  into 
oomnvmities  individuals  wiahing  to  flee  tttm 
the  world,  the  oan<Hu  regolar  were  assooiatioM 
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of  priests  who  etttblithed  a  religions  organ- 
ization in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
better  discharge  of  their  priestly  functions. 
The  Pretuonstratensians  and  the  Trinitarians 
were  properly  aasooi&t^ons  of  regalar  canons, 
bat  in  some  points  of  their  constitution  were 
more  like  monks.  8.  The  friara  or  mendicant 
orders,  whose  oharaoteristic  distinction  was  the 
ftpplioaticHi  of  the  tow  of  poverty,  not  only  to 
inaividoal  members,  but  also  to  the  corpora- 
tiooingenwaL  There  are  four  main  hranohflfl 
of  Uie  friars,  viz.,  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Carmelites,  and  Angostinians,  with  a  namber 
<^  leas  important  orders,  as  the  Servites,  Min- 
ims, and  others.  4.  The  regular  clerks,  who  are, 
like  the  regular  canons,  associations  of  priests, 
but  do  not  like  the  Isdter  bind  themselves  to 
Asting  and  abstinence,  to  night  watches  and  si- 
lence. This  class  originated  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  16th  oentury  with  the  foondatton  of  the 
Theatinea,  who  were  soon  followed  by  the  Bar- 
nabites,  and  by  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je- 
BuitSL — ^The  omdal  language  of  the  Soman  Oatb- 
olio  church  recognizes  only  tiiese  four  classes  as 
nl^oos  orders  bnt  it  ia  usual,  both  in  oommon 
Bpeeioh  and  in  the  general  histories  of  monach- 
ism,  to  include  also  a  large  number  of  associa- 
tions of  secular  priests,  who  live  in  common,  but 
bind  their  members  either  by  "  simple"  vows 
only  or  by  none  at  all.  The  cfaun^  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  orders  by  the  name  of 
OODgregations.  The  first  impulse  to  their 
foundation  was  given  by  the  success  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  rules  of  most  of  them  are  based 
upon  that  of  the  Jesuits.  They  have  become 
very  nameroos,  and  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu- 
cational (see  School  Bbothbbs)  or  misaiooory 
purposes.  ThelAzarists,  Oratorians,  Bulpitians, 
mod  brethren  of  the  Ohristian  schools  are  the 
most  important  among  tiiem.  Beside  these 
ooogregatious,  the  ''orders  of  knighthood," 
wlio  wwe  a  kind  of  militu-y  monks,  are  also 
oommoaly  classed  among  the  reli^ons  orders. 
Their  misdon  was  to  defend  Ohristianity  against 
the  attacks  of  non-Ohristian  nations,  and  to  the 
performance  of  this  misdon  they  bound  them- 
aolres  by  a  special  fourth  tow.  The  military 
orders  of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct,  were  the  following :  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  the  orders  of  Alcantara,  Oala- 
trava,  Aviz,  and  St  Maurice. — The  members  of 
the  religious  orders  wear  a  peouliar  monastic 
dress,  either  constanUy  or  at  least  while  at 
home ;  many  orders,  during  divine  service,  ex- 
obaoge  it  toe  a  festive  or  church  dress.  The 
laws  which  the  {bonders,  with  the  ratification 
d  the  pope,  have  ^ven  for  the  government  of 
the  order,  are  called  the  monastic  rule.  To 
most  of  the  reU^ons  orders,  soon  after  their 
fbnnatioo,  nans  of  the  same  mle,  and  firequentiy 
of  the  same  name,  attadied  tbemselves.  They 
were  often  called  the  second  branch  of  the 
order,  and  their  convents  generally  were  under 
the  ecoleaiastioal  Jurisdiction  of  tiie  priests  of 
the  order.  Beside  the  nans,  most  of  tha  or- 
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den  received  numerous  additions  by  admitting 
lay  brothers  (/m(r«  eonDersi)  or  lay  sisters 
(toToret  eonoerta)^  who  were  charged  with  the 

Eerformance  of  the  hoase  work  and  with 
eeping  up  communication  with  the  world. 
When  a  new  and  universal  enthosiaun  for  the 
monastio  life  sprang  up  under  the  influence 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  a  lance  class  of  per^ 
sons  wished  to  secure  tlie  ecclesiastical  priv^ 
ileges  of  tile  order  withont  entering  the  con- 
vent or  leaving  their  poation  in  the  world ;  and 
for  this  purpose  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  organi^d 
such  persons  into  a  '*  third  order,"  commonly 
called  Tertiarians,  an  institution  which  was 
adopted  by  all  tiie  other  mendicant  and  several 
other  orders. — As  to  goTemment,  the  oldest 
orders  were  repablican  aristocracies.  The 
monasteries  of  the  Benedictines  remained  for  a 
long  time  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
Oistercians  were  governed  by  a  high  council, 
which  was  responsible  to  a  general  chapter, 
consisting  of  all  the  abbots  and  provosts  of  the 
order.  The  powerful  orders,  soch  as  the  Bene- 
dictines, early  obtained  exemption  from  tiie 
Jurisdioticm  of  the  bishops,  being  governed  by 
prelates  of  their  own,  known  as  mitred  abbots, 
and  the  weakw  ones  gradually  followed  their 
example.  The  mendicant  orders  obtained  en- 
tire independenoe  of  the  bishops  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  reference  to  certain  privileges  whose 
immumty  was  guaranteed  by  special  papal  re- 
scripts. The  constitution  of  the  mendicant 
orders  had  the  appearance  of  a  military  mon- 
archy, and  its  efflcieocy  was  found  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  was  adopted  or  imitated  by  most 
of  the  other  orders.  At  the  head  of  the  order 
is  a  "general,"  whose  residence  Is  at  Borne, 
and  who  is  subordinate  to  the  pope  only.  The 
territory  of  the  order  is  divided  into  provinces, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  wtiloh  is  a  "prorintual." 
A  province  connsts  of  a  number  of  eonvents, 
designated  by  various  namee,  as  monasteries, 
houses,  colleges,  abbeys,  &c  The  heads  of  the 
convents  bear  likewise  different  names,  as  ab- 
bots, provosts,  superiors,  guardians,  rectors,  &c. 
In  tbe  mendicant  imd  most  of  tiie  other  oraers 
all  the  offices  are  elective.  The  superiors  of  the 
convents  are  chosen  by  the  memoers,  and  they 
in  turn  elect  the  provincial ;  all  the  provincials, 
assembled  in  a  general  convention,.aaaally  call- 
ed the  general  diapter,  elect  the  general  of  tlfe 
order,  and,  in  most  orders,  a  council  of  advisers 
(d^nitore»).  In  some  orders,  however,  as  that 
of  the  Jesnits,  the  provincials  and  the  superiors 
of  the  houses  are  appointed  by  the  general.-^ 
The  Protestant  churches,  in  general,  have  de- 
clared themselTes  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  monastio  institutions,  though  Lu- 
ther on  several  oocauons  expressed  hia  appro- 
bation of  religious  commniuties  of  men  and 
women.  In  modem  times  several  such  oom- 
mnnities,  living  in  common  and  binding  them- 
selves to  the  observance  of  a  role,  have  been 
formed.  IntiieohurchofEnglandaninstitation 
of  dsterhoods  has  been  cmsiderably  extended 
under  the  aospioea  <tf  tlw  so  called  high  oborcb 
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party.  Of  mnoh  greater  importanoa,  becansd 
mudi  more  namerouB,  are  the  nooses  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  in  Germany,  the  members  of 
which  devote  themselves  to  edacational  and 
charitable  labors.  The  most  important  assooia- 
tiooB  of  this  kind  are  the  brethren  of  the  rongh 
house  (da$  rauhe  Hau»\  near  Hambnt^,  founded 
in  188S  \>7  Dr.  Wichem,  and  the  deaconeeses  of 
Kaiserswerth,  foanded  by  the  Bev.  Kr.  Miedner 
in  1886.  The  latter  association  comited  in 
1860  more  than  800  nsters,  laboring  in  4  divi- 
NODS  of  the  world,  at  76  stuliDnB,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  in  Enrmiean  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (at 
Pittsburg). 

REUAIKDER,  in  law,  an  interest  in  that 
which  remdns  of  a  whole  estate,  after  a  par- 
tial or  particular  estate,  as  it  Is'  called,  which 
was  reserved  out  of  the  whole,  has  been  deter- 
mined. Lilie  many  other  branches  of  the  com- 
mon law,  it  had  its  foundation  in  the  feudal 
polity.  In  the  long  lapse  of  time,  and  nnder 
the  influence  of  other  branches  of  the  Englt^ 
real  property  law,  the  learning  of  remainder 
has  been  wrought  out  Into  manifold  distinc- 
tions and  refinements.  Sir  Edward  Ooke  says 
a  remainder  is  "  a  remnant  of  an  estate  in  laira, 
depending  upon  a  particular  prior  estate,  creat- 
ed at  the  same  Ume  and  by  the  aione  instriunent, 
and  limited  to  arise  imme^ately  on  the  deter- 
mination of  estate,  and  not  in  abridgment 
of  it."  Thus,  if  a  man  who  is  seized  in  fee  of 
lands,  grant  uiem  to  A  for  20  years,  and,  after 
that  term  has  expired,  to  B  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  A  is  tenant  for  years,  and  B  has  reminder 
in  fee.  But  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  A's 
terra  may  be  stUl  subdivided ;  for  example,  the 
limitation  to  B  may  be  for  life,  then  a  limita^ 
tion  to  0  in  tail,  remunder  over  to  D  in  fee. 
It  matters  not  how  many  partial  estates  may  be 
thus  successively  reserved  or  carved,  as  the 
phrase  is,  out  of  the  fee ;  all  together,  witli 
the  final  Umitation,  form  one  whole  estate. — It 
Is  one  <tf  the  cardinal  rules  respecting  re- 
maindOTS,  tiiat  no  remdmder  can  be  limited 
npon  or  after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  for 
the  fee  is  the  whole  and  there  can  be  nothing 
left.  Kor  can  there  be  a  remunder  withont  a 
prior  partial  estate.  This  partial  or  particuhv 
estate  is  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  any 
subsequent  remunder  that  amounts  to  a  ft-ee- 
t  hold ;  for,  by  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law, 
a  freehold  cannot  be  citeted  to  commence  tn 
futuTO,  but  must  commence  at  the  time  of  the 
grant ;  and  inasmuch  as,  with  tiSX  partial  estates, 
file  reminder  forms  but  one  wnole,  delivery 
of  possession  to  the  first  particular  tenant  vests 
possession  in  the  freehold  tenant  also.  The 
seisin  which  the  grantor  gives  to  the  first  taker 
is  transmitted  by  him,  and  by  each,  to  his  suo- 
oesBor,  ontil  it  pasaes  at  last  to  tiie  first  re- 
mainderman. Each  estate  sopports  that  whi& 
follows  it.  Hence  arises  anotner  car^nal  role, 
that  the  reminder  must  vest  in  the  grantee 
daring  &e  continuance  of  the  partial  estate,  or 
on  the  instant  that  it  is  determined.  Thus,  if 
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A  and  B  be  Joint  tenants  for  life,  remainder  to 
the  survivor  in  fee,  on  the  death  of  A  the  Jdnt 
estate  is  severed;  B  becomes  in  the  moment 
of  A's  death  the  designated  remainderman,  and 
the  remainder  is  good.  But  If  the  limitation 
be  to  A  for  life,  remahider  to  the  son  of  B  in 
tail,  and  A  die  and  so  his  estate  determine 
before  B  have  a  son,  then  the  remainder  £u1b. 
— Remainders  are  either  vested  or  contingent 
They  are  vested  when  there  is  an  immediate 
right  of  present  eqjoyment,  or  a  present  fixed 
right  of  niture  ei^joyment,  it  bdng  the  present 
capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession  if  the 
posseadon  were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  the 
certainly  that  the  possession  will  become 
cant  before  the  estate  limited  in  remainder  de- 
termines,'that  distinguishes  a  vested  remainder 
from  one  that  is  contingent.  Thus  a  limita- 
tion to  A  for  years,  remainder  to  B  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  gives  B  a  vested  remiunder, 
for  he  is  capable  of  taking  should  tiie  i>artica- 
lar  estate  &11  in,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  will  not  die  withont  heirs  before  A's  death. 
A  contingent  remainder  depends  on  an  event  or 
condition  which  may  either  never  happen  or  be 
perfo^ed,  or  not  till  after  the  determinati<Mk 
of  the  preceding  estate ;  or,  to  use  the  defini- 
tion of  the  New  Tork  statute,  which  Chancel- 
lor Kent  commends  for  its  brevity  uidpredsitm, 
a  remainder  is  contingent  while  the  perscm  to 
whom  or  the  event  npon  which  it  is  limited 
to  take  effect  remains  uncertain.  An  examine 
of  a  remainder  contingent  as  to  the  person 
would  be  a  limitation  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
to  B's  eldest  son  (as  yet  unborn)  in  tail.  This 
last  limitation  is  contingent,  because  it  ia  un- 
certain whether  a  son  will  be  bom  to  B ;  and 
if  A  die  before  that  happens,  the  remainder  is 
gone.  A  case  of  contingency  in  respect  to  the 
event  would  be  presented  by  a  limitation  to  A 
for  life,  and  in  cose  B  survives  him,  then  to  B 
in  fee.  Here  the  uncertainty  of  B's  surviving 
A  is  that  which  renders  the  rem«nder  a  con- 
tingent one.— The  English  doctrine  of  remain- 
den,  that  is,  the  conmum  law  doctrine,  remains 
unaltered  in  most  of  the  United  States.  In  one 
or  two  states  slight  changes,  and  in  Kew  Toi^ 
some  which  are  quite  material,  have  been  made 
by  statutory  provisions. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN  (Paul  GraioTx), 
a  Dutoh  painter,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  (whence  his  surname),  near  Leyden, 
June  15, 1606,  died  in  Amsterdam,  Oct  8, 1669. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  Hermann  G«rritz, 
who,  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  des- 
tined him  for  one  of  the  learned  pn^fessions. 
Rembrandt  however  made  Itttltf  progress  in 
classical  studies,  but  evincing  a  taste  for  pain^ 
ing  he  was  placed  by  his  father  with  Jaoob  van 
Zwaanenbm^,  an  artist  of  Amsterdam,  after 
wliieh  he  studied  under  Peter  Lastman  and 
Jaoob  Pinas.  Betuming  home  about -the  age 
of  20,  he  fitted  up  a  studio  in  his  father's  mlu, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  art  It  is 
supposed  tiiat  from  noticii^c  the  effects  pro- 
duced iqwo  snmninding  ol^eets  by  the  one  ray 
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admitted  into  the  loftj  chamber  of  fhe  mill 
from  the  amaU  window  which  formed  its  venti- 
lator, he  may  perhaps  have  derived  those  no- 
tions of  color  and  powerful  contrasts  of  light 
and  shadow  which  sahseqaeatlj  made  him  the 
great  master  of  chiaroscuro.  In  1680  he  estab- 
Sshed  himself  in  Amsterdam,  where  in  a  short 
time  be  rose  to  great  eminence.  His  pictures 
brought  large  prices,  pnpils  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  northern  Enrope,  for  the  in- 
strootion  cf  each  of  whom  he  received  100 
^florins  a  year,  and  flrom  his  etchinga,  which  he 
prodooed  In  greet  ntnnbera  and  wnioh  were 
Mteoned  as  highly  as  hia  paintings,  hia  {vofita 
were  also  oonriderable.  He  was  natorally 
Avariooiis,  hot  the  stories  told  to  his  disadvan- 
tage in  th^  respect  are  for  the  most  part  fsbri- 
citions ;  as,  notwitiistanding  his  artistic  emoln- 
ments,  be  was  in  1666,  many  years  before  liia 
death,  dM:lared  insolvent,  and  died  in  compara- 
tive poverty.  He  mingled  little  in  polite  society, 
the  borgomaster  Van  Sixt,  one  of  his  chief 
patrons,  being  almost  hts  only  associate  among 
the  higher  olainea,  bat  passed  his  honrs  of  rec- 
reation at  the  ale  honse.  As  a  historical  painter 
Bembrandt  took  a  position  in  many  respects 
opposed  to  the  practice  ai  previous  or  oontem- 
porary  masters,  his  principle  bwig  that  the 
imitation  of  vnlgar  nature  was  preferable  to 
the  cidtivation  ^  ideal  beanty ;  and  hb  man- 
ner dependa  npon  the  elaboration  of  a  dn^e 
element  in  art,  that  of  light  and  shade.  Ob- 
taining this,  he  cared  little  for  conventional 
excellence,  and  his  pictores  exhibit  a  meanness 
and  coarseness  of  design,  an  incorrectness  of 
drawing,  and  an  inoongmity  in  the  costames 
and  other  accessories,  which  would  appear 
monstroos  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  marvel- 
Ions  effects  of  obiarosoaro  and  coloring.  He 
made  no  scmple  of  habiting  the  most  sacred 

Eirsonages  in  grotesqne  attire,  and  was  equally 
different  whether  the  costame  was  in  keeping 
with  others  in  the  same  [ncture,  or  appropriate 
to  the  time  and  ocearion.  In  Hke  manner  hia 
modeb  ot  form  were  adeoted  apparently  for 
thdr  lUflhieaB.  "The  female  forma  Bern- 
hnndt,"  says  Fnsdi,  "  are  prodigies  of  d^rm- 
i^;  his  males  are  the  crippled  produce  of 
■haffling  industry  and  sedentary  toil bnt  the 
same  o-itio  also  remarks  that  he  was  a  genios 
of  the  first  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to 
form."  In  his  portnuts  he  appears  to  mnoh 
better  advantage,  the  vulgarity  of  his  de^n 
and  the  impropriety  of  costame  being  less  ap- 
parent. Among  his  chief  productions  in  this 
d«)artment  may  be  mentioned  the  piotare  of 
"  Nicholas  Talp  dissecting  in  the  Presence  of 
his  Pupils,"  in  the  mnsenm  of  the  Hagne,  one 
of  his  earliest  pictnree;  the  8taalmge$t«n,  or 
council  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  in 
tiie  mosenm  of  Amsterdam,  by  many  esteoned 
ha  masteipiece;  the  "BhipbuUder  and  his 
'Wife,"  in  the  collection  of  the  qneen  of  Eng- 
land; the  "Jew  Merchant,"  in  tiie  Britiui 
national  gaUery;  and  the  "ITlght  Watch,"  in 
^  mnsenm  of  Amitordanif  a  la^  ofm^osi- 


tion  representing  the  armed  buraesses  mart^- 
ing  out  to  fire  at  a  mark.  Of  his  historical  pic* 
tares  the  most  remarkable  are :  "  Duke  Adol- 
phus  of  Gaeldres  threatening  bia  Father"  and 
"Moses  destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  in 
the  Berlin  museum,  both  cited  by  Kagler  to  ^o  w 
the  excellence  of  liis  style  when  the  subject 
represented  accords  with  his  own  gloomy  and 
powerful  mind;  the  "Sacrifice of  Abraham,"  in 
the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersbui^ ;  tiie  "  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  in  the  Britash  national  gal- 
lery, whiiA  a  descendant  of  the  bui^omastOT 
Vanl^BoldtoHr.  AngersteinfbrjeS.OOO:  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  and  the  "  Nativity," 
in  the  same  collection  *,  and  the  "  Ohrist  in  the 
Garden  with  Mary  MagdiUene,"  and  "  The  Ado- 
ration  of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Qoeen 
Victoria.  Of  his  landscapes,  of  which  he  paint- 
ed fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  a  char- 
acterisMo  specimen  is  that  known  as  "  Rem- 
brandt's Mill "  in  the  collection  of  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  In  all  his  later  pictures  his  at- 
tention was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  prodoction 
of  effect  His  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 
strikingly  displayed  in  liis  etchings  thaa  in  his 
paintings.  They  were  a  great  aoaroe  of  profit 
to  Mm,  and  <me,  "  Ohrist  healing  the  Sick," 
was  called  the  Hondred  Guildeta,"  firom  the 
foot  that  he  rdtased  to  sell  it  for  less  thou  that 
sum.  A  good  impresdon  of  the  plate  is  now 
worth  $800.  His  paintings,  of  which  640  are 
specified  in  Smith's  Catalogue  raieonni,  are 
variously  estimated  at  fk-om  $500  to  $20,000. 
The  best  of  them  are  still  owne4  in  Holland. 
The  most  recent  and  authentic  account  of  )ua 
life  is  one  in  Dutch  by  P.  Schelteraa,  published 
in  1868.  See  also  his  "Life  and  Works,"  by 
J.  Burnet  (1848).  . 

REMONSTBANTS.  See  Asuhunb,  and 
ABMnnos. 

BEMOBA.   See  Suoxnia  Fish. 

REMUS.   Bee  RoMnLns. 

BEMUSAT,  Juh  Pisbbb  Abkl,  a  French 
orioitaUst,  bom  in  Paria,  Sept.  6,  1768,  died 
Jane  4, 188S.  Hia  fiither  had  oeen  suigeon  to 
the  king,  and  the  son  rtudied  medidne,  bnt 
had  previously  commenoed,  with  but  ali^t 
foeilines,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language. 
To  this,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  allied  tongues, 
he  continued  to  apply  himself,  aided  by  works 
lent  him  by  the  abb6  De  Tersan,  and  others 
procured  for  him  by  Sytvestre  de  Bacy  from 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1811  he  pub- 
lished an  &»ai  ttir  la  langm  et  la  littSraturt 
Chinoiut,  and  a  Mhnoire  tut  -Vittide  de»  lan- 
ffwi  itrangkre»  ehu  le$  Chinoii.  In  1818  be 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  military  hospitals  of 
Paris,  and  in  1614  performed  effective  serrice 
among  the  great  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
collected  there.  In  1814  a  profbssorship  of  the 
Ohineee  and  Mantchoo  languages  was  created 
for  him  at  the  college  of  France,  which  he  con- 
tinoed  to  hold  nnUl  his  death.  He  was  also 
overseer  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  im- 
perial libnuy,  and  ^eddut  ctf  the  Aaiatio  bo- 
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dely,  of  vhkh  hewM  one  of  the  fonnders.  In 
1839  he  founded  with  others  the  Unitertel,  a 
political  and  literary  jonmal,  designed  to  sns- 
tain  the  goTemment  of  Charles  a.  and  the 
miniatrj  of  Prince  Polignao ;  but  the  revolntion 
of  18S0  left  him  nndistnrbed  in  the  ei^oymiaA 
of  hla  offices.  He  left  several  Impcotant  works 
on  oriental  philoIiMy. 

RENAI8SAN0E  (Fr.),  a  term  applied  to  a 
peonliar  style  of  architectu«  and  ornamenta- 
tion, foanded  on  the  antique,  vhich  took  its 
origin  in  Italy  about  the  oommencement  of  ibo 
16th  century.  The  term,  which  signifies  lit- 
erally a  revival  or,  new  birth,  is  also  applied 
to  the  period  commencing  wiUi  tlie  14th  and 
ending  with  the  first  half  of  the  16tfa  centnry, 
which  witnessed  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
tnre  and  the  fine  arts  in  soathem  Europe. 

RENAN,  Joseph  Ebnbst,  a  French  philolo- 
gist, bom  in  Tr^niior,  department  of  C&tes-du- 
Nord,  Feb.  37,  1828.  He  was  destioed  for  the 
diurch,  went  to  Puis  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  there  began  the  stndy  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac,  and  in  1847  obtained  tho  Volney 
prize  for  a  treatise  on  the  Semitio  langaagea,^ 
afterward  pnblisbed  as  the  first  part  of  a  Juit- 
teire  ginkraU  et  tytUme  eompari  da  langtu* 
Semitiqwa  (8vo.,  1848).  He  was  sent  out  by 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres 
in  1849  on  a  literary  misnon  to  Italy,  and 
brought  back  materials  of  a  work  on  the  philos- 
opher Averroes,  which  was  published  in  1868. 
In  1860  he  was  attached  to  ^e  department  of 
manuscripts  in  the  national  library,  and  in  1866 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions snd  belles-lettres  to  succeed  Augns- 
tin  lliierry.  In  addition  to  the  works  already 
named,  Ren  an  has  published  several  treatises 
on  comparative  philology,  and  translations  ot 
■oriptnral  books  with  critical  introductions,  and 
contributed  much  to  periodicals. — On  the  occu- 
pation of  Syria  by  tae  French  in  1860,  he  was 
sent  out  wiui  tiie  anny  at  the  head  of  a  scien- 
tific commiwion,  explored  the  sites  of  Tyre  and 
Bidon,  the  Lebanon,  and  other  localities,  and 
made  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  many  in- 
teresting discoveries,  an  account  of  whidi  is 
ConttUned  in  his  report  presented  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  HI.  in  1861. 

RENFREW,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Canada  West, 
separated  from  Canada  East  by  the  Ottawa 
river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  its  tribnta- 
ries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Madawas- 
ka,  the  Bonne  Chdre,  and  the  Petawanwe,  all 
of  which  intersect  the  county;  area,  1,888  sq. 
m. ;  pmi.  in  1861,  9,416.  Ito  surftoe  is  rooffi 
and  hilly,  interspersed  with  many  small  lakes, 
and  the  soil  (Eenerally  fertile.  Caintal,  IfoNab. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  W.  co.  of  Sootiand, 
bounded  N.  by  the  river  Clyde,  which  separates 
it  from  Darabarton,  E.  by  Lanark,  8.  by  Ayr, 
and  W.  by  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  area,  384  sq.  m. ; 
iK>p.  in  1851,  161,091.  The  cliief  towns  are 
R«i^w,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Port  Glasgow. 
The  whole  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of 
tin  Olyda,  and  its  E.  part  is  within  the  great 
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coal  district  of  the  W.  of  Scotland.  Almn  and 
iron  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Ren- 
frewshire returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
— The  Stuart  £unily  had  their  earlieiit  known 
patrimonial  inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Ren- 
frew in  this  county,  and  it  is  trma  this  drcui»> 
stance  that  the  priiuie  oi  Wales  derivea  bis  title 
of  baron  of  Rwirew. 

RENI,  OviDo.  Bee  GuiDO  Snn. 

RENNELL,  James,  an  Engll^  geographer, 
born  near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire,  in  1743,  died 
in  London,  Harch  20,  1880.  He  entered  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshiinaau,  and 
served  in  India.  At  the  age  of  24  he  ent^ed 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  uie  East  India  com- 
pany's service,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  of  Lord  Clive,  and  was  made  a  ma- 
jor, and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  Bengal. 
ta  1788,  his  geographical  works  having  attract- 
ed attention,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1798  he  assisted  Mungo  Park 
in  the  preparations  for  his  Journey  in  Africa, 
and  afterward  illustraied  his  travels  by  a  mm. 
Be  was  buried  in  WeatminBter  abbey.  Tha 
wcvrka  hj  which  Bennell  ia  best  known  are 
"The  Geographical  System  ot  Herodotus  Ex- 
amined and  Explained"  (4to.,  1800),  and  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  the  Phun  of 
Troy**  (4to.,  1814).  Among  his  other  works 
are:  anatUsofBengal^andsmapofHindostau, 
with  a  memoir ;  an  *^  Elucidation  of  Afiican 
Geography  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Geography  of  Western  Asia;"  "  lllastrationa 
of  the  Expedition  of  Cyras,  and  the  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand ;"  and  '*  An  Investigation  of 
the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

RENNES,  a  fortified  town  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Htnated  at 
the  junction  oi  the  rivers  llle  and  vilaine,  SIS 
m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  86,666. 
The  court  honse  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  which 
the  estates  of  Brittany  used  to  meet.  Thera 
are  several  important  schools  and  a  library  of 
80,000  volumes.  Linen,  woollen,  leather,  and 
pottery  are  mannfiictured.  The  Vilaine  is 
navigable  for  barges,  and  canals  lead  to  Brest, 
St.  Ifalo,  andNantee. — ^Theanoient  name  of  the 
town  was  Oondate,  and  the  modem  appellation 
of  Renoes  has  been  derived  from  a  people 
called  Redones,  who  made  it  their  capital  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  When  the  empire 
was  dismembered  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  in  the  9th  century  it  was  taken  by 
Kominoe,  prince  of  the  Bretons.  His  sacoee- 
sors  made  it  their  capital  till  it  became  united 
to  France  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittai^ 
to  Charles  TIIL  It  was  a  place  of  great 
Bti«ngth  during  the  middle  ages,  and  withrtood 
several  sieges,  the  most  remarkable  of  whicJi 
was  that  of  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who  was  olmged  to  retire  after  continu- 
ing it  6  months. 

RENNET,  or  Ruirasr  (Datch  r«nn#»,to  cur- 
dle), a  preparation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  stomach  oi  a  young  calf,  or  sometimes  that 
d  a  pig,  uaed  tor  ooagulating  tlie  albumen  in 
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ndlk  and  prodndng  onrd  and  whey,  eqieoiaUj 

in  the  maanfactare  of  cheese.  Varioos  meth- 
ods of  pr^sring  it  are  in  lue.  One  of  the  best 
is  as  foUowB.  The  stomach  of  a  newlj  killed 
oalf  is  examined  and  cleaned  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept Uie  cordled  milk.  Two  handfols  of  salt 
are  put  into  aad  around  the  bag,  and  it  is  left 
to  dry  for  a  year  .or  more  in  a  warm  place. 
When  required  tor  use,  the  bag  is  oat  into 
small  ineoea,  and  theee  with  some  salt  are  pat 
into  ajar  with  soft  water,  that  haa  been  boued 
■nd  cooled  down  to  66" ;  or  new  wbej  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  either 
varying  from  8  pints  to  8  quarts,  according  as 
it  is  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  oalf  or  of  one 
fed  4  or  6  weeks.  After  standing  in  the  jar  9 
or  8  days  the  liquid  is  strained  off  and  another 
I»nt  of  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  mass.  In 
8  days  this  is  added  to  the  first  infbsion ;  and 
the  finid,  when  strained  and  bottled,  is  ready 
for  use.  A  table  spoonful  of  it  will  coagulate 
80  gallona  of  milk  in  10  minutes.  The  bag  is 
also  salted  down  without  its  oontenta,  and  af- 
terward dried,  and  agtdn  salted  with  the  ad- 
Ation  of  lemons,  And  sometimes  of  herbs,  to 
giTe  it  a  pleasant  flavor.  For  the  method  of 
Ddng  it,  see  Ohbess. 

It£NNI£,  JoHH,  an  English  architect  and 
orastructive  engineer,  born  at  Phantassie,  Had- 
dingtonshire, Joae  7,  1761,  died  in  London, 
Oct  16,  1821.  At  la  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  with  a  millwright,  with  whom  he  re- 
mwned  for  about  two  years ;  and  after  having 
studied  mathematics  two  years  at  Dunbar,  he 
attended  at  Edinbnrgh  the  lectures  on  mechan- 
ical philosophy  and  chemistry  of  Profe.  Robin- 
sou  and  Black.  He  setttled  in  London  in  1780, 
and  engaged  in  tb»  oonstruction  of  steam  en- 
l^es  and  machinery,  in  which  he  introduced 
great  Im^ovements.  He  afterward  planned 
and  supermtended  many  of  the  great  en^eet^ 
lag  works  of  England,  among  others  the  stone 
bridge  at  Kelso,  below  the  JunottOQ  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  the  Waterloo  bridge 
over  the  Thames  at  London.  (See  Bbioob,  voL 
iil  p.  689.)  He  constructed  the  Eennet  and 
Avon  canal  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  the 
London  docks  and  the  East  and  West  India 
docks  at  Blaokwall  were  executed  from  his 
viaaa  and  under  his  superintendence.  He  was 
buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.— ^bobob,  an 
English  civil  engineer  and  machinist,  son  of  the 
pre(»ding,  bom  in  Surrey,  Jan.  8,  1791.  He 
Btndied  at  St  FaQl's  school,  London,  and  at  the 
Edinbni^  university,  assisted  hia  father  in 
many  of  his  great  works,  and  in  1818  was 
made  keepw  of  the  mimey  dies  in  die  mint. 
He  afterward  became  associated  with  his  brotii- 
er.  Sir  John,  civil  en^neer,  in  continuing  the 
wioDs  works  left  nnflnished  by  their  father, 
and  in  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Rennie  is  the 
aothor  of  ''Experiments  on  the  Strength  of 
Katerials,"  '*The  Frictions  of  SoUds,^'  and 
"The  Frictions  of  Fluids." 

BENSSELAEB,  an  E.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  bordei^ 
Ing  on  Yennont  and  MaswrhnHwttj,  bonnded 
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W.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the' 
Hoosiok  and  Little  Hoosick  rivers,  and  Eonder- 
hook  oreek ;  area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
86,829.  Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  Taghkanick  and  Peters- 
burg, travernng  it  from  N.  to  S.  They  have 
an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  with 
preimutoDS  dedivittes,  studded  with  numerooi 
Bnuw  lakes,  and  affording  many  picturesque 
views  from  their  summits.  The  sod  is  gener- 
ally hard  and  sterile,  but  much  of  it  is  under 
cultivation,  yielding  liberal  crops.  The  produo* 
tions  in  1866  were  898,413  busheb  of  Indian 
com,  658,877  of  oats,  16,041  of  wheat,  299.864 
of  rye,  596,650  of  potatoes,  68,667  tons  of  hay, 
1,291,788  lbs.  of  butter,  and  688,462  of  cheese. 
There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7 
furnaces,  18  tanneries,  84  grist  and  91  saw  miUs, 
10  newsp^r  offices,  114  churches,  and  29,744 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Troy  and 
Greenbush,  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  river 
railroad,  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  the 
Troy  and  Boston,  the  Troy  and  Bennmgton, 
and  the  Albwy,  Vermont,  and  Canada  rail- 
roads nm  throng  the  county.   Oajntal,  Troy. 

RENVILLE,  an  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  intersected 
by  the  Minnesota  river,  and  drained  by  its 
branches,  the  principal  of  which  are  Feguta- 
zizi,  the  Tcbanskayapi,  or  Red  Wood,  and  the 
Warager;  area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  245.   The  county  is  yet  naorgaikized. 

BENWICE,  James,  LL.D.,  an  American 
author  and  physicist,  born  about  1785.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  college.  New  York, 
in  1807,  and  in  1820  was  elected  professor  o£ 
chemistry  and  physios  in  that  institution,  whidi 
position  be  held  till  1864.  In  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  exploration  of  the  N.  E.  boun- 
dary between  &e  United  States  and  New 
Bmnswick,  an  exploration  which  led  to  the 
Aahburtou  treaty  in  1843.  ProC  Benwiok  ia 
the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton, 
David  Rittenhouse,  and  Count  Rumford,  in 
Bparks's  "  American  Biography of  a  "  Me* 
moir  of  De  Witt  Clinton^'  (New  York,  1834): 
of  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Eni^ne."  and  of 
one  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mechanics  (New  York,  1840).  His 
"  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy"  (2  vols.  8to., 
Philadelphia,  18S2)  was  the  earliest  extended 
work  on  that  subject  published  in  the  United 
States;  and  his  "  OuUines  of  Gleology"  (New 
York,  1888)  preceded  by  sever^  years  any 
other  school  treatise  on  that  subject.  He  has 
also  published  text  books  on  chemistry  and 
philosophy  for  the  use  of  schools. 

REPLEVIN  (law  Lat  re,  back,  and  pUffturot 
pledge),  a  redeUvery  of  a  thing  to  the  owner, 
upon  pledges  or  security ;  the  t^ug  from  some 
holder  property  which  the  taker  claims,  he 

giving  back  pledges  to  establish  his  right,  or,  if 
e  ftuls  in  thia,  to  return  the  property.  The 
institution  of  this  very  important  action  is  as- 
cribed to  QIanvil,  ohief  justice  to  Henry  IL ; 
and  it  was  ori^nally  the  peouliar  and  exdnaive 
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remedy  in  oases  of  wrongftil  distress.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  the  beasts  of  the  plough, 
cattle,  and  other  goods  of  the  tenant  in  arrear 
from  being  nqjusUy  or  exoeasiveljr  distrained 
by  the  Umdlord,  lest,  as  UtUeton  observes, 
"  the  hosbandry  of  the  realm  and  men's  other 
trades  might  uiereby  be  overthrown  or  hin- 
dered." At  the  common  law  a  distress  (which 
implies  both  the  thing  taken  and  the  manner 
of  taking  it)  was  considered  merely  as  a  pledge 
or  security  for  the  rent,  for  damage  feasant^ 
or  for  service  dne  from  the  tenant  to  his  supe- 
rior lord,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  its  payment 
or  performance.  It  could  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  by  the  distrainor,  bat  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  until  payment  or 
other  satififaction  was  made.  For  this  reason, 
until  the  law  was  altered  by  statute  2  William 
and  Mary,  1,  c.  5,  which  authorized  the  dis- 
trainor, with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff,  to 
have  the  distress  apprused  by  competent  ap- 
praisers, and  sold  for  ihe  higbest  price  which 
It  would  bring,  unless  regularlv  replevied  by 
tiie  tenant  or  owner  within  6  days  after  aeii- 
nre,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  the  tools  of  a 
man's  trade  could  not  be  distrained,  lest  by  de- 
priving him  of  these  he  should  also  oe  deprived 
of  the  ability  to  redeem  them.  There  were 
two  ways  in  which  a  distress  could  be  replev- 
ied, one  according  to  the  common  law,  and  the 
other  by  statute.  The  common  law  allowed 
the  owner  a  writ  d«  repUgiari facias,  which  was 
sued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  directed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  dis- 
tress was  taken,  commandbg  him  to  redeliver 
it  to  the  owner  upon  receiving  sufficient  sureties 
therefor,  and  afterward  to  determine  the  own- 
ership and  do  justice  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  parties,  in  his  county  court.  The 
statute  of  UarllnUge,  on  Uie  oUier  hand  (63 
Henry  III.,  c.  21),  proved  that,  without  sueing 
out  a  writ,  the  uioiff  or  any  of  his  deputies  (of 
whom  4  were  appointed  in  each  county  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  replevins)  ^ould, 
immediately  upon  complamt  being  made  to 
him,  proceed  to  replevy  the  goods.  The  owner 
was  then  obliged  to  give  satisfactory  security 
to  two  ends :  first,  phgio*  de  proaequendo,  or 
pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  final  judgment ; 
and  second,  pUgiot  de  retomo  hdbendo^  or 
pledgee  to  return  the  distress  agun  to  the  cUb- 
trainer,  if  the  right  should  be  determined 
against  him.  These  pledges  were  discretionary, 
and  the  sheriff  was  responsible  for  dielr  snffi- 
tamej\  and  in  addition  to  them  the  statute 
required  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  fbr  double 
^e  value  of  the  goods  taken,  also  conditioned 
to  prosecute  the  suit  and  return  the  goods. 
This  bond  was  to  be  asugned  to  the  avowant 
or  person  making  cognizance,  on  request  to  the 
officer,  and  if  forfeited  it  could  be  sued  by  the 
asugnee.  If  the  sheriff  neglected  to  take  a  bond, 
or  if  he  accepted  insufficient  pledges,  the  party 
might  have  an  action  agiunst  him  and  recover 
double  the  value  of  the  goods  distrained,  but  no 
more.  In  special  oases  the  common  law  allowed 


a  man  to  have  replevin  of  goods  not  distrained ; 
as,  if  the  mesne  lord  put  his  own  cattle  in  place 
of  those  of  the  tenant  paramil,  or  lowest  ten- 
ant, whom  he  was  bound  to  acquit,  he  might 
have  replevin  of  these  cattle  though  they  never 
had  been  distnuned.  The  owner  of  eoods  dis- 
trained mi^t  also  replevy  them  although  his 
grant  by  deed  contained  a  special  ccouUtion  that 
the  distress  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  that 
the  landlord  should  keep  it  as  a  gage  or  pledge 
until  the  rent  were  paid ;  because  it  was  held  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  distress 
that  it  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  in  an  old 
case  of  this  nature  the  court  awarded  "that 
the  defendant  should  gage  deliverance  or  else 
go  to  prison."  The  sheriff,  upon  receiving  the 
required  security,  was  at  once  to  cause  the  dis- 
tress to  be  returned  to  the  party  from  whom 
it  was  taken,  unlesa  the  distrunor  himself 
claimed  the  goods  as  his  property ;  for  if  they 
were,  the  law  permitted  him  to  keep  them,  ir> 
Te^tet^ive  of  the  manner  in  which  be  had  re- 
gained POflBonBon.  If  therefore  the  distrdnor 
claimed  any  such  right  or  property,  the  par^ 
replevying  was  obll^  to  sue  out  another  wnt 
called  a  writ  de  pre^rietate  jyrobanda,  by  which 
the  sheriff  was  to  determine,  by  an  inquest, 
who  was  really  the  owner  of  the  property  be- 
fore the  distress  was  levied  thereon.  If  it  were 
decided  agtunst  the  claim  of  the  distrainor,  the 
sheriff  proceeded  to  replevy  as  if  no  such  claim 
had  been  made ;  but  if  his  claim  was  found 
to  be  good  and  valid,  the  sheriff  could  proceed 
no  further,  but  was  to  return  the  claim  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  to  be 
there  prosecuted  and  finally  decided.  The 
goods,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  delivered  back 
hj  the  sheriff  to  the  party  replevying,  he  was 
wen  compelled  to  prosecate  his  suit  or  action 
of  replevin  in  the  county  court,  though  either 
party  might  remove  it  to  the  superior  court  of 
king  8  bench  or  common  pleas;  and  indeed,  in 
order  to  save  trouble  and  delay,  it  was  usually 
carried  up  in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of 
Westminster  hall,  because  if,  in  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  county  court,  any  right  of 
freehold  came  in  question,  the  sheriff  could 
proceed  no  further.  Upon  action  beine  brought, 
the  distrunor,  who  was  now  the  defendant, 
made  avowry;  that  is,  he  avowed  taking  the 
distress,  and  set  forth  the  right  in  which  and 
the  cause  for  which  he  took  it,  as  for  rent  in 
airears,  damage  done,  or  other  cause ;  or  if  he 
Jnstified  in  another's  right,  as  bidliff  or  servant, 
he  was  said  to  make  cognizance;  that  is,  he 
acknowledged  the  taking,  and  cMmed  that  it 
was  legal  as  being  done  at  the  command  of  one 
who  had  a  right  to  levy  the  distress ;  and  upon 
the  legal  merits  of  this  avowry  or  cognizance 
the  cause  was  determined.  If  the  action  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  dis- 
tress declared  to  be  wrongful,  he  was  entitled  to 
keep  the  goods  which  he  had  alrewiy  got  back 
into  his  possession,  and  in  addition  should  re- 
cover damages  for  the  wrongful  seizure  and 
detention;  but  if  the  defimdant  prevailed,  he 
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the  dUtress  was  retnmed  into  his  possesrion 
irreplevisable,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  din>osed 
as  if  it  had  never  been  replevied.  If  the 
debtor  had  in  the  mean  time  disposed  of  or 
concealed  the  distress,  so  that  it  coald  not  be 
foand,  ezecndoQ  issneU' against  hia  other  goods, 
and  for  want  of  them  a^nst  his  bodj  in  the 
ft&tnre  of  a  writ  of  capiat.  While  distresses 
oontioaed  to  be  held  as  mere  pledges,  if  the 
former  owner,  after  jadgment  against  him,  of- 
fered the  distrainor  the  arrearages  or  other 
damages  due,  and  he  revised  thereupon  to  de- 
liver up  the  distress,  the  plaintiff  ml^ht  bring 
an  acUon  of  detinue,  and  bv  tiiat  means  re- 
oorer  its  possesion.  If,  while  a  r^levin  for  a 
former  distress  was  pending,  a  man  distrained 
agwn  fin*  the  same  rent  or  service,  the  party^ 
was  not  obliged  to  bring  another  action  of  re- 
plevin for  the  second  distress,  but  could  have  a 
writ  of  recaption  and  recover  tho  goods  with 
dami^es  for  the  distrunor's  contempt  of  the 
process  of  the  law. — Formerly  a  mere  posses- 
sory riglit  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a  party 
to  nuuDtfun  replevin ;  bat  now  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  a  general  or  special 
property  in  the  goods,  with  the  right  of  imme- 
diate and  exclusive  possession,  either  as  mort- 
gagee, owner,  agent,  or  biulee,  without  actual- 
ly having  such  possession  at  the  time.  Though 
replevin  was  formerly  oonfined  to  cases  of 
wrongfnl  distress,  it  is  now  tho  proper  form  of 
action  by  which  to  recover  the  spedfio  thing 
taken,  in  all  cases  where  goods  have  been  tor- 
tionsly  t^en  or  detained,  whether  by  distress 
or  in  any  other  manner,  together  with  damages 
for  tiie  detention,  nnlees  the  taking  and  deten- 
tion can  be  justified  or  excased ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  frequently  used 
modes  of  legal  remedy.  The  forms  and  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
remain  the  same  now  as  formerly,  as  far  as  the 
redelivery  of  the  goods  to  the  party  claiming 
them,  the  giving  of  bonds  with  sureties  in 
donble  the  valne  of  the  goods,  the  prosecution 
of  the  action,  and  the  final  judgment  and  exe* 
cation  are  concerned.  In  a  few  of  the  United 
States  it  ii  still  confined,  as  formerly  in  Eng- 
land, to  eases  of  wrongfhl  distress;  batinmoet 
of  tlie  stetes  its  opermon  is  mnoh  more  extra- 
dive,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  the  only  action 
which  now  lies  for  the  specific  recovery  of  any 
tiling  wrongfiilly  taken  or  detained,  especially 
where  distress  for  rent  has  been  abolished;  and 
as  a  general  thing  it  altogether  snpersedes  for 
this  pnrpoae  the  old  action  of  detinue.  It  will 
also  lie  for  goods  taken  in  execution,  provided 
tiie  person  bringing  it  against  the  officer  whA 
takes  the  goods  from  another  by  virtue  of  the 
execution  has  a  property,  general  or  special,  in 
them,  and  a  right  to  reduce  them  into  his  ao- 
toal  possession ;  but  no  replevin  will  lie  in  fiivor 
of  the  defendant  in  execution  or  ettachmrat, 
to  recover  possession  of  goods  sdzed  nnder  snon 
exeentioo,  unless  they  are  exenqited  by  law 
frrai  bang  so  taken. 


BEPTILES  29 

REPTILES  (Lat.  rspto,  to  creep),  a  class  of 
vertebrated  animals  intermediate  o^ween  fish- 
es and  birds.   Linnseus  united  the  oviparous 

auadmpeds  and  the  serpents  of  Aristotle  under 
30  erroneous  name  of  amphibia  ;  until  within 
a  few  years  reptiles  included  batrachians,  ser- 
pents, lizards,  and  tortoises,  but  now  the  first 
are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  by  the  best  nat- 
uralists. As  thus  limited,  reptiles  do  not  un- 
dergo metamorphosis ;  are  always  air  breathers, 
though  cold-blooded;  have  neither  mammea, 
hair,  nor  feathers ;  by  the  two  former  distin- 
guished from  fishes  and  batrachians,  and  by  the 
latter  fh>m  mammals  and  birds.  Altiiongh  tiiey 
breathe  ^r  b^  lungs  like  birds  and  ipOTma^  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  incmnplete,  only  a  part 
of  the  blood  being  sent  to  tiiem,  and,  team  the 
communication  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  or 
the  great  vessels,  a  mixed  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  principally  the  latter,  ia  sent  to  the  or- 
gans. Beptiles  have  been  divided  into  chelo- 
nians  or  tortoises,  sanrians  or  lizards,  and  ophid- 
ians or  serpents,  whose  characters  are  given 
under  their  respective  orders,  families,  and 
popular  names.  The  various  systems  of  classifi- 
cation will  be  found  under  Hebpetoloot  ;  the 
batrachians  have  been  treated  nnder  AHPHrou, 
and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  order  un- 
der OoupABATivE  Anatomt.  The  number  of 
species  of  reptiles  is  about  2,000,  or  less  than 
tiiat  of  mammals  or  birds;  most  of  them  are 
terrestrial,  but  some  (as  the  dragons)  can  sns- 
tdn  themselves  in  the  air  like  the  flying  sqnir^ 
rels,  and  the  extinct  pterodactyl  probably 
winged  its  way  over  the  water  like  the  bats ; 
some  live  habitually  in  the  water,  swimming  hy 
means  of  flattened  fins  (as  the  turtles),  or  by  a 
laterally  compressed  tail  (as  in  orocodilians) ; 
the  amphisb<£na  and  other  ophisaurians  dwell 
in  subterranean  burrows.  They  present  every 
degree  of  speed,  from  the  agility  of  the  lizard 
to  the  slowness  of  the  tortoise ;  some  are  fit- 
ted for  running  over  dry  sand,  others  for  climb- 
ing trees,  others  for  ascending  smooth  surfaces; 
the  limbs  are  not  generally  adapted  for  rapid 
or  grac^l  motions,  being  short,  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  spine,  and  hardly  raidng 
the  body  during  locomotion  safficient  to  prevent 
the  ventral  anrftce  firom  dragging  on  the  ground ; 
the  anterior  limbs  are  the  shortest,  and  the 
knees  and  elbows  are  constantly  flexed  ai^  ftr 
apart  longitudinally ;  the  feet  are  not  adapted 
for  prehension  (the  chameleon  excepted),  so 
that  they  display  littie  skiU  in  preparing  re* 
treats  for  themselves  or  places  for  their  eggs. 
They  are  naturally  cold-blooded  for  reasons 
given  below,  and  yet  are  found  in  greatest 
abundance  and  of  laivest  size  in  warm  climates ; 
nnder  the  influence  of  cold  they  pass  into  a  leth- 
argic state,  and  according  to  Humboldt  a  simi- 
lar condition  befalls  the  Sonth  American  oroco- 
dilians during  the  hottest  season  of  the  equa- 
torial rwions.  Though  the  very  aspect  fif  mosk 
reptiles  u  a  great  sa^nard  tor  them,  they  have 
otiier  e^otnal  means  of  defence ;  the  totioliaa 
•od  the  crocodile  are  anffidentiy  protected 
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against  ordinary  enemies;  tbe  nimble  Uzard 
darts  into  its  bole,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  a 
part  of  its  tail,  which  is  soon  'reproduced ;  the 
great  boas  can  prevail  over  every  foe  but  man ; 
many  serpents  are  armed  vitii  poisonous  fangs, 
rarely  used  however  except  on  the  defensive ; 
some  are  oovered  with  bristling  spines,  tike  the 
horned  lizards,  and  are  thns  saved  from  preda^ 
ceons  animals.  They  are  of  great  use  to  man  in 
destroying  noxious  insects  and  other  animals; 
some,  like  the  ohelonians,  furnish  a  wholesome 
and  abundant  food,  and  others  supply  various 
articles  useful  in  the  arts.  They  are  preyed 
upon  by  camivoroos  birdss  as  eagles,  storks, 
cranes,  and  the  ibis,  and  by  such  mammals  as 
tho  ichneumon,  hog,'  and  tin  smaller  camivcffa ; 
they  are  themselves  essentially  oamivorons, 
and  feed  on  living  prey  which  they  swallov 
whole,  but  the  marine  turtles  are  prinoipallj 
herbivorous. — ^Tlie  osteology  of  reptiles  has 
been  given  sufficiently  in  tbe  various  articles 
aliove  referred  to.  Except  in  ohelonians,  the 
form  is  generally  elongated,  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical, with  a  very  long  tail ;  the  feet  are  sti- 
sent  in  serpents  and  in  some  sanrians,  and  4  in 
the  others ;  the  skeleton  is  always  osseous,  the 
(vanium  small,  and  tho  facial  bones  and  jaws 
greatly  developed,  the  latter  usaally  armed  with 
sharp,  hooked  teeth ;  the  toes  are  freely  mov- 
able, and  usually  with  strong  claws,  webbed  in 
the  crocodiles  and  turtles.  The  body  is  oovered 
with  scales,  generally  appendages  of  the  tme 
idrin ;  the  overlying  epioermis  is  oast  off  pe- 
riodically ;  these  are  converted  into  bony  plates 
in  the  chelonians  and  crocodiles,  and  in  lizards 
and  serpents  are  often  brilliant  with  metallic 
reflections ;  in  the  chameleon,  anolis,  &c.,  the 
surface  modifications  of  the  skin  present  very 
rapid  change^  of  color,  somethnes  expressing 
the  anger  or  fear  of  tiie  animal,  and  ta  some 
oases  enabling  them  to  avoid  detection  by  their 
enemies.  The  muscles  of  reptiles  are  red, 
though  paler  than  in  mammals  and  birds ;  they 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after 
the  death  of  die  animal,  in  chelonians  even  af- 
ter many  days;  tortoises  have  been  known  to 
live  for  18  days  after  die  removal  of  the  brain, 
gnnnng  blindly  about.  The  brain  is  small, 
wim  oerebmm,  cerebellum,  and  mednlla  ob- 
longata; they  have  also  a  spinal  system  of 
nerves,  and  a  sympathetic  or  gangltonio  chain ; 
in  most  the  spinal  marrow  is  relatively  much 
more  devdoped  than  the  brain,  the  latter  be- 
ing smooth,  without  convolutions,  the  cerebral 
lobes  being  the  lai^est;  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres contain  lateral  ventricles,  and  are 
larger  than  the  optic  lobes,  which  in  fishes 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  brain ;  there 
is  no  poTu  Varolii,  and  the  cerebellum  is  more 
developed  than  in  fishes.  Life  seems  in  a  re- 
markable degree  independent  of  the  brain,  the 
class  rather  vegetating  than  Uving,  and  being 
eompsrodraly  insemrible  to  prin;  they  grow 
dowly  and  Uve  lon^  and  are  exceedingly  teoa- 
cioos  of  life ;  tiM  intelligence  is  hardly  greater 
than  in  flahes.  The  sense  of  touch  isdml,  both 


active  and  pMstre,  and  vlie&cr  enrolaed 
the  skin,  toes,  lips,  tongne,  or  tail ;  taate  must 
also  he  dull,  as  the  food  is  swallowed  withottt 
mastication,  and  the  sense  of  smell  must  be 
still  less.  The  oi^an  of  hearing  is  less  devel- 
oped than  in  birds  and  mammals ;  there  is  no 
external  ear ;  the  tympanum  where  it  exists  is 
bare  and  almost  external,  and  the  internal  ear 
is  less  developed  than  in  fishes.  The  eyes  are 
usnaliy  small,  occasionally  absent,  flat,  with 
incomplete  bony  orbits,  with  lids  (except  in  ser- 
pents), and  with  lachrymal  glands.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  of  large  size,  and  always  oomrauni- 
oate  with  the  month,  and  in  the  crocodiles 
very  far  back.  The  langs  are  sometimes  of 
large  ^ze,  extending  even  throi^  the  vhde 
length  of  the  ventrtu  cavity,  whidi  has  no  dla- 

fihngm;  in  the  long-bodied  snakes  only  one 
ong  is  active,  the  ^er  being  very  mdimeii- 
tary  or  absent ;  these  organs  are  compara^velr 
free,  the  trachea  not  divided  into  bronchi,  snd 
the  air  cells  few,  of  lai^  size,  and  freely  com- 
municating with  each  other;  in  lizards  and 
serpents  Uie  ribs  serve  for  respiration,  and  in 
tortoises  the  scapular  arch  performs  the  offioo 
of  ribs,  according  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  respira- 
tion not  being  effected  by  deglutition.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs, 
and  this  is  feebly  oxygenated,  as  the  respira- 
tion is  performed  slowly  and  the  lang  is  of 
loose  texture  and  small  capacity;  hence  s  low 
degree  of  animal  heat,  languid  movements,  and 
&  slow  performance  of  the  nntritiTe  functions. 
They  hisve  no  tme  epiglottis  and  no  proper 
voice,  though  some  emit  a  hissing  sound  Vas 
the  chelonians)  formed  in  the  mouth.  The 
heart  has  4  cavities,  but  the  ventricles  commn- 
nioate,  except  in  the  crocodilians,  where  an 
admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous  bloods 
takes  place  in  the  great  vessels ;  there  is, 
therefore,  a  partial  circulation  independent  of 
respiration,  enabling  them  to  remain  long  un- 
der water  and  in  irrespirable  gases.  The  lym- 
phatio  system  is  greatly  developed,  having 
T^nlar  pulsating  organs  or  lymphatic  hearts 
for  the  propulsion  of  their  fluid.  Beptiles 
eat  and  drink  comparatively  little,  and  are 
aide  to  go  a  long  time  without  food ;  not  hav- 
ing movable  and  fleshy  lips,  they  cannot  pef 
form  the  act  of  suotion,  as  was  onoe  popularly 
believed  of  serpents;  the  month  is  generany 
lai^,  and  the  lower  jaw  articulated  by  a  dis- 
tinct bone,  tbe  homologae  of  the  oa  guairatum 
of  birds.  The  tongue  is  generally  f^,  and 
the  oesophagus  very  wide  and  distensible  to 
accommodate  a  large-sized  prey ;  tbe  intestine 
is  short  uid  straight  in  proportion  to  the  car- 
ifivorous  dispontkin,  being  longest  in  tbe  her- 
bivorous ohelonians  wd  shortest  in  tbe  snakes; 
there  is  a  certain  division  into  small  and  laige 
intestine,  though  the  latter  in  most  is  properly 
the  rectum ;  the  alimentary  canal  opens  below 
into  a  cloaca,  or  cavity  common  to  the  diges- 
tive, urinary,  and  reproduotive  organs,  as  fai 
birds;  all  uie  nutridve  elemrata  are  eztraeted 
ftom  the  food,  the  iiuUgeatlble  nattenbtliv 
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4$6oted  in  a  maw  at  lonff  iaterrals;  the  Tent  is 
tranarerse  in  saakes  ana  lizuds,  bat  lonptndi- 
nal  in  obelooians  and  orooodilea,  oorreqwn^nc 
V>  remarkable  diffisrenoes  in  tiie  male  external 
leproductiTe  orgaiu,  these  in  the  former  being 
double  and  placed  in  a  cavity  behind  the  anus, 
and  in  the  latter  single  and  within  the  oloaoa. 
Salivary  ^ands,  whteh  are  absent  in  fishes  and 
batrachtans,  are  present  in  reptiles ;  the  liver 
is  always  present,  of  large  size,  receiving  much 
Tenons  blood,  especially  that  from  the  posterior 
|ftart  of  the  body,  and  exercises  the  usual  func- 
.  tions  of  the  organ;  the  gall  bladder  is  com- 
monly foand,  though  of  small  size ;  the  spleen 
is  generally  very  small,  removed  from  tbe  liver 
and  stomach,  rounded,  and  deep  red ;  the  pan- 
creas is  constant,  often  lai^e  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  inte^ine,  and  <^  various  forma;  the  kid- 
neys are  utuated  fUong  the  roine,  shoving  no 
dimnetaon  of  cortical  mi  medullary  portions; 
the  ureters  opoi  into  the  eloaca,  and  the  orine 
ia  a  irtiitish  mass,  more  or  less  hard,  oontidning 
■alta  of  lime  and  ammonia ;  the  snpra-renal 
c^Mules  are  usually  presoit,  small,  utd  often 
iwnote  fi>om  the  kidneys;  there  are  one  poste- 
rior and  two  anterior  vens  oavss.  The  power 
of  reprodncing  parte  lost  by  accident  or  design 
is  less  than  in  batrachians,  and  is  noticed  espe- 
cially in  tlie  tails  of  certain  lizards  and  serpents. 
There  is  in  this  class  no  durable  onion  of  the 
■exes  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  and  nothing 
which  exerts  any  influence  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  individuals;  after  the  instinctive 
act  of  reproduction  they  separate  and  become 
perfect  strangers.  Most  are  oviparous,  leaving 
th«r  eggs  to  be  faatdied  by  the  heat  of  the  snn, 
and  the  yonng  whrai  bom  are  able  to  provide 
Ibr  th«uselvea  and  generally  indifferent  to  the 
mother,  which  has  neither  the  joys  nor  the  sor- 
rows of  maternity ;  the  female  rarely  makes  a 
nest,  but  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  safe,  warm,  and 
dry  place ;  crocodiles  and  some  lizards  watch 
kt  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  their 
eggs  are  concealed,  and  the  python  has  been 
seen  in  menageries  coiling  herself  around  her 
eggs  in  a  conical  form,  closing  the  top  with  her 
head.  Some  of  the  serpente  are  viviparous,  the 
yoni^(  being  so  far  developed  before  the  ezoln- 
rion  of  the  eggs  as  to  be  born  alive ;  in  the  vivi- 
parous snakes  tiie  young  ara  said  to  take  refiige 
within  the  month  of  the  mother.  The  eggs 
have  oenerally  a  more  or  less  calcareous  shell, 
l^obuW  or  rounded  equally  at  each  end ;  in 
serpents  they  are  often  joined  togetherin  chap- 
kts;  their  number  varies  from  SO  to  100.  The 
embryo  ia  completely  enveloped  bytiie  amnios, 
and  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  degree 
oi  development  a  second  membranous  coverihg 
appears,  for  the  first  time  in  vertebrates,  the 
allantoia,  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  en- 
closiog  embryo  and  amnios. — As  reptiles  are 
generally  d^iaed  and  hated  by  man,  and  oom- 
paratively  little  under  his  influence,  their  ori- 
ginal geographical  distribution  has  been  but 
ili^Uly  changed  by  him.  Most  of  the  serpents, 
especially  the  venonaoos  kinds,  belong  to  warm 
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i^^na,  the  rattlesnakes  to  America  and  tbe 
cobras  to  the  old  world ;  the  pythons  are  na- 
tives of  the  eastern  hrani^xhere,  and  most  of 
the  boas  of  South  America;  most  lisards  also 
belong  to  tropical  connbies,  the  chameleon  and 
agamas  to  Africa,  the  flying  dragons  and  gavial 
to  Asia,  and  the  alligators  to  America;  and  the 
class  is  met  with  in  swamps  and  marshes,  dry 
and  desert  places,  forests,  mountain  regions, 
the  sea  shore,  and  river,  lake,  and  ocean. — ■ 
Beptiles  are  very  interesting  palnontologically 
on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  their  forms, 
gigantic  size,  and  geographical  distribution, 
embracing  the  great  megalosaums,  iguanodon, 
and  coloesochelys,  and  the  anomalous  ichthyo- 
saurus, plesiosaurus,  and  pterodactyl.  The  sec- 
ondary geological  epoch,  compri^ng  the  car- 
boniferous (according  to  some  authorities),  the 
trias,  oolite,  and  ohuk,  has  been  called  the  age 
of  reptiles ;  during  this  period  air-breathing 
animals  first  appeared,  and  reptilian  forms  pre- 
dominated, some  of  whose  impressions  have 
been  left  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Oonnectiout 
valley.  The  gigantic  and  uncouth  forms  of 
the  secondary  age  had  disappeared  in  the  ter- 
tiary, and  the  reptiles  of  the  latter  were  more 
like  the  present  ones,  except  in  geographical 
distribution,  and  were  In  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  creation  as  now.  The 
study  of  fossil  reptiles  shows  the  limited  dura- 
tion of  species;  before  the  diluvial  epoch  there 
is  not  a  single  reptile  that  can  be  referred  to 
living  species  and  hardly  to  an  existing  genus : 
the  reptiles  of  each  age,  triassio,  jurassic,  and 
oratoceouB,  have  a  qwcial  fiicies,  unlike  any 
which  preceded  or  followed  them;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fosnl  and  living  fonns  is  al- 
ways greater  as  we  go  back  in  time.  This  study 
also  proves  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
has  varied,  as  the  great  reptiles  above  named 
lived  in  parts  of  Europe  nearer  the  frigid  than 
the  torrid  zone.  All  the  fossil  forms,  however 
odd,  were  constructed  on  the  same  reptilian 
vertebrate  type  as  at  present,  in  some  instances 
with  ornithic  (pterodactyl)  or  mammalian  affini- 
ties (iohthyosaurns).  In  the  most  ancient  fauna 
of  reptiles,  cfaeionians  and  saarians,  the  hi^est 
in  tiie  class,  are  represented,  and  some  forms 
then  existing  were  in  certain  respects  more 
perfect,  or  at  any  rate  more  complex,  than  some 
present  members  of  the  class;  each  fauna  had 
its  type  of  perfection,  without  regard  to  the 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  that  which  indeed- 
ed  or  followed  it;  we  find  no  transition  spedea 
lea^g  to  or  from  iehthyosanrus,  plesiosaurus, 
pterodactyl,  and  the  like,  unless  we  ascend  to 
cetacean  mammals  in  the  first  and  to  bats  in 
the  last.  Reptiles  (including  batrachians  even) 
are  very  rare,  and  to  some  questionable,  in  tiie 
devonian ;  there  are  a  few  amphibians  in  the 
carboniferous  ;  the  class  abounds  in  the  divi- 
Nons  of  the  trias,  and  is  most  numerous  in  the 
Jurassic,  becoming  less  abundant  in  the  oolite 
and  chaik.  For  details  on  fossil  reptiles  see 
the  various  artaoks  <m  tiie  genera  above  men- 
tiimed. 
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KEPTONf  HuiTPiTBT,  an  EngUsh  kndseiqw 
gardener,  born  in  Bury  St.  E&»uid*s,  ilaj  2, 
1752,  died  Marcli  24, 1818.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  entered  the  counting  house  a  Norwich 
merchant,  and  subsequently  set  np  business  for 
himself,  bnt  foiled.  Some  years  afterwtu^  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  was  henceforth  UDinterruptedly  pros- 
perous. At  the  period  of  his  death  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  Eo^and  which  did  not 
have  some  "  places"  adorned  by  his  skilL  His 
reputation  was  also  largely  increased  by  his 
works  on  landscape  gardentng,  which,  with  an 
account  of  the  author's  life^  were  reprinted  by 
J.  O.  Loudon  (6to.,  1840). 

B£FUBL10  (Lat.  retpuhlieOy  from  rety  a 
thing,  and  puhliauj  pertaining  to  the  people), 
a  form  of  government  in  wliioh  the  supreme 
power  belongs  to  the  peo[Ae  or  to  a  portion  <ji 
them,  and  not  to  a  single  person  or  family,  as 
in  a  monarchy.  A  republio  may  thus  be  either 
aristocratic  or  democratic.  The  fi'ee  states  of 
the  American  Union  are  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples cf  the  latter  kind,  and  the  extinct  re- 
publics of  Sparta,  Venice,  and  Genoa  of  the 
former.  In  modem  times  it  is  frequently  very 
^ffioult  to  perceive  any  great  practical  differ- 
ence between  avowed  republics  and  many  gov- 
ernments that  bear  the  name  of  monarchies. 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  really  an  aristo- 
oratio  repabm,  in  which  the  actual  power  la 
exerdeed  by  the  w^-bom,  wealthy,  and  edu- 
cated classes,  though  the  forma  and  a^le  of  a 
monarchy  are  still  preserved. 

REQUIEU  (accnsative  of  Lat.  requiti,  rest,) 
in  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  a  mass  per- 
formed fqr  the  repose  of  the  dead,  bo  called 
from  the  prayer  commencing:  Requiem  aster- 
nam  dona  ei»  Domine.  Certain  solemn  musical 
compositions,  written  for  a  full  choir  of  voices 
and  perfonned  on  such  occasions,  are  also  called 
requiems.  Well  known  examples  of  these  ore 
the  requiems  of  Mozart,  Joraelli,  and  Cherobini, 

BEQUIEB,  AuocsTca  Jcuah,  on  American 
poet,  lawyer,  and  politician,  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  0.,  May  29,  1825.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Marseilles ;  his  mother  the  danghter 
of  a  Haytian  lady,  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  with  a  few  mthful  slaves  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  servile  revolntion  in  that  island. 
In  1844  he  commenced  the  praotioe  of  law, 
and  in  Oct.  1650,  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and 
on  the  accesuon  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  preu- 
dency  of  the  United  States,  in  1863,  he  was 
appointed  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama.  He  was  reappointed  by 
Mr.  Buchanan;  resigned  the  office  on  the  seces- 
sion of  Alabama,  in  Jan,  1861 ;  and  again  re- 
ceived the  same  appointment  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States,  a  few  months 
afterward.  Early  a  writer  forthe  press,  in  1842 
"  The  Spanish  Exile,"  a  play  in  8  acts  fVom  his 
pen,  was  successfully  performed  in  Oharleston 
and  other  places,  and  aoon  afterward  pobliahed. 
"  The  Old  SttQetnarr,"  a  romanoe,  tlw  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  Charleston  at  a  period  an- 
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terior  to  Q»  American  revolntion,  was  pnhliah- 
ed  in  Boston  in  1846,  uoA  finvorably  received. 
Many  minor  poems  appeared  in  various  maga- 
ztnee  between  1845  and  1860.  In  1860  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
Philadelphia ;  and  "  Marco  Bozzaris,"  a  play 
written  14  years  before,  was  produced  at  the 
Mobile  theatre,  with  much  success,  soon  after 
its  publication  in  this  volume. 

RESACA  DE  LA  PALKA,  a  ravine,  as  ita 
name  imports,  thickly  grown  with  palm  trees, 
that  crotisea  the  Matamoras  road,  in  Texas, 
about  8  m.  from  the  place  where  the  road 
opeos  Qpon  the  Bio  Oranda  oppo^  the  town 
of  Hatunoras.  This  ravine  u  mononriile  aa 
the  field  of  a  batUe  fooj^t  May  9, 1846,  be- 
tween 2,000  V.  S.  troops  nndw  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Aris- 
ta, 6,000  strong,  which  resulted  in  the  delbat 
of  the  latter. 

BESHID  PASHA,  Mubtapba,  a  Turkish 
statesmen,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1802,  died 
there,  Jan.  2,  1858.  His  parents  died  when  he 
was  still  a  boy,  and  he  was  educated  by  All 
Pasha,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was 
governor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
1822  Ali  became  grand  vizier,  and  soon  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution  waa 
sent  to  the  Morea  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
Beshid  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign,  and 
on  hia  death  attached  himself  to  Selim  Pasha, 
whran  he  served  as  private  aeeretaiy  in  the  cam- 
paign agUDst  tiie  Russians  in  1828-  9.  Be  took 
part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
pie,  and  was  sbortiy  ailerward  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic miasion  to  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of  ^ypt. 
In  1883  he  assisted  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
Kutaieh,  which  restored  peace  between  the  sal- 
tan and  his  rebel  lious  Egyptian  vosssL  For  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha,  and 
in  1834  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Paris  and 
London,  in  which  capitals  he  resided  alternately 
about  two  years,  studying  the  society  and  the 
institutions  of  westem  Europe.  So9n  after 
his  return  to  Constantinople  he  was  made 
grand  vizier.  In  this  post  he  undertook  a 
variety  of  im^rtant  reforms,  whidi  aroused 
so  mneh  op[Kwition  among  the  Idgoted  part  of 
the  population  that  the  anltan  was  compelled 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  premiership  and  send 
him  again  as  ambassador  to  Parts,  On  the 
death  of  Sultan  Mabmoud  in  1839  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  placed  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Me^jid  at  the  bead  of  the  cabinet  with 
the  title  of  minister  of  foreifm  affairs.  His  in- 
fluence led  to  the  promulgation,  in  1839,  of  the 
hatti  therif  of  Gumana,  followed  afterward  by 
the  great  and  comprehen^ve  edict  of  reforai 
known  as  the  Tarutmat,  by  which  enactments 
the  pashas  were  deprived  of  their  despotic 
power  over  the  provinces,  the  Christians  raised 
to  a  civil  eooality  with  the  Mussulmans,  and  the 
whole  administratiTe  svstem  of  the  empire  vast- 
ly improved.  From  that  period  till  nis  death 
Beahid  Pasha  occupied  wiu  brief  intervals  the 
most  important  posts  of  the  TnrkiBh  govenh 
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ment  In  1841  he  was  again  sent  envo^  to 
England.  His  inflnence  was  always  exerted 
for  the  mamteoance  of  peace,  and  his  chief 
&alt  aa  a  statesman  is  alleged  to  hare  been 
mildness  and  good  nature.  He  was  "the 
hnsband  of  one  wife,"  and  discountenanced 
polygamy.  He  possessed  uncommon  acoom- 
plt^ments  for  a  Turk,  being  well  vened  in 
■eTenil  European  langaages  and  in  general  his- 
tory and  science. 

RESIDENCE.   See  Domon-B, 

EESINS,  a  class  of  proximate  principles  ex- 
istingin  almost  all  plants,  and  appearing  upon 
the  external  surface  of  many  of  them  in  the 
form  of  exudations,  which  become  hard  on  ex- 
posure by  the  evaporation  in  part  of  the  volatile 
matters  or  essential  oU  which  holds  the  resins 
in  solution,  and  in  part  by  the  oxidation  of  this 
oil.  When  these  principles  do  not  exude  spon- 
taneously, they  may  in  many  plants  be  made  to 
appear  by  puncturing  the  bark,  and  thns  open- 
ing a  passage  for  the  disohaiwe  of  the  fluid ; 
or  if  tiiis  ful,  the  re^nons  prmdples  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  the  sawdust  of^e  wood 
with  alcohol.  The  resins  are  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  water,  and  as  the  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off  the  particles  collect  and  agglomerate 
together.  Resins  are  so  variously  composed  of 
numerous  principles,  that  no  little  diversity  is 
observed  in  their  general  properties,  and  they 
are  therefore  arranged  by  different  authorities 
nnder  several  heads.  The  presence  of  benzoic 
or  cinnaraic  acid,  or  of  substances  which  may 
produce  either  of  these,  is  made  by  the  French 
a  base  for  one  dividon  known  as  balsams;  and 
the  presence  of  matters  soluble  in  water  of  the 
nature  of  gum  for  another  division  called  gum 
resins.  (Sw  Bixsucs,  and  Gnm  Rssisa.)  Other 
divisions  are  fbrmed:  1,  of  those  renns  which, 
vhen  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil, 
and  leave  one  or  several  resins  possessed  of  acid 
properties,  including  the  several  turpentine 
resins ;  2,  those  which  in  addition  to  the  above 
products  also  yield  a  neutral  resin,  which  gen- 
erally is  capable  of  crystallizing,  such  as  animi, 
elemi,  mastic,  palm  wax,  ice ;  and  8,  thoeo 
which  yield  no  volatile  oil  by  this  treatment, 
as  amber,  copal,  lac,  betulin,  &o.  In  general 
the  resins  are  solid  bodies  of  vitreous  fracture, 
brittle,  so  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  when 
oold,  usually  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely 
oolorlesa,  bnt  either  brown,  red,  or  green. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  fkrom  0.92  to  1.2.  They 
occanonally  have  a  decided  taste  or  odor,  de- 
rived fi«m  some  essential  oil  or  other  fbrdgn 
substance  present;  and  to  the  same  cause  is 
probably  owing  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the 
resins  in  a  soft  state.  The  solid  resins  are  non- 
condnctors  of  electricity ;  and  by  friction  they 
assume  the  electric  state  known  as  negative  or 
resinous.  They  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
form  a  thick  viscid  liquid ;  on  cooling  this  be- 
comes a  shining  solid  mass  of  vitreons  fracture, 
which  occasionally,  when  scratched  with  a 
Aarp  point  after  sudden  cooling,  flies  off  into 
^eces  like  Prince  Rupert's  drops.  Theyreadily 
TOL.  xrv. — 3 
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take  fire,  and  bum  with  a  white  or  yellow  flame 
and  much  sooty  smoke.  They  are  soluble  in 
ether,  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  boilmg  alcohol; 
the  alooholic  solutions  of  some  of  than  possess 
acid  properties.  These  add  re^ns  combine 
with  the  alkalies  and  form  leys,  which  when 
agitated  produce  a  lather  like  that  of  soap, 
di^ring  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated or  becoming  hard  on  addition  of  com- 
mon salt.  Many  of  Uie  natural  resins  are  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  resins,  which  may  often 
be  separated  from  each  other  through  their  dif- 
ferent solvents.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat  in  close  vessels,  the  resins  are  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid,  different  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bons, empyreumatic  oil,  a  little  acidulous  water, 
and  a  very  little  shining  charcoal.  Those  of 
most  importance  are  separately  described  in 
this  work  under  their  own  names. — One  very 
useful  variety,  known  as  common  or  yellow  re- 
sin or  rcain,  is  the  reridue  after  the  aistillatioa 
of  the  volatile  oil  from  t^e  tnipentine  ct  diff^ 
ent  species  of  pines,  and  is  rather  an  incidental 
product  of  the  preparation  ctf  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which,  though  amounting  to  only  10  to 
26  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  (and  the  rosin 
constituting  the  large  remainder),  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  product.  The  manufacture  is 
largely  carried  on  in  Korth  Carolina,  and  to 
less  extent  in  other  sonthem  states,  and  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Tub- 
PBKTiNB.  The  rosin  while  still  liquid  is  drawn 
off  into  metallic  receivers  coated  with  whiting 
to  prevent  adhesion,  and  from  these  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  casks  for  shipment.  When  Hie 
distillation  is  stopped  at  the  proper  point  the 

{trodact  is  the  yellow  rosin,  which  contains  a 
ittle  water;  or  this  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
product  is  then  transparent  rosin.  By  continu- 
ing the  heat  the  residue  in  the  stills  becomes 
darker  tilt  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  a  • 
variety  which  in  Europe  is  sometimes  known 
as  colophony.  Rosin  melts  at  276°  F.,  and  be- 
comes completely  liquid  at  806" ;  at  816"  it 
emits  bubbles  of  gas,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  en- 
tirely decomposed.  Its  ultimate  composition, 
according  to  Laurent,  is  expressed  by  the  form- 
ula HO,  C-i«  Has  Oi.  Its  proximate  ingredients 
were  found  by  Unverdorben  to  be  two  isomeric 
resinous  acids,  which  he  designated  eylvic  and 
pinio acids;  and  from  the  latter  when  heated  to 
partial  decomposition  he  obtained  a  third,  which 
be  called  otuopfaonio  acid.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  different  de- 
grees of  solnbility  in  aIo<A<d.  The  last,  beside 
being  least  soluble,  has  moreovw  sbm^r-aoid 
properties.  A  variety  of  hydrocarbons  are  ob- 
tained from  common  rosin  as  follows :  terebene. 
Cm  His,  boiliug  point  820° ;  oolophene,  O^g  H», 
b.  p.  699" ;  resinine,  0«  Hii  Oa,  b.  p.  483" ;  re- 
tinaphtha,  or  tolaole.  Cm  H»,  b.  p.  226" ;  re- 
tinyle  or  oomole,  da  H„,  b.  p.  803";  retinole, 
Cii  Hia,  b.  p.  460" ;  naphth^ine,  Oag  H»,  b.  p. 
428"  ;  metonapbthDline,  C«  Hi,?,  b.  p.  617".— 
Rosin  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  usef^il  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  ingredient  in  vamiahes,  and  ia 
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tmited  urith  tallow  In  the  preparation  of  chei^ 
candles.  It  answerB  to  Bome  extent  as  a  anb- 
Btitnte  for  fixed  oil  or  fbt  ia  the  mann&ctnre 

of  yellow  Boap,  but,  without  glycerine  in  its 
eompoeition,  it  possesses  no  tme  s^oaifying 
properties.  (See  Soap.)  Boe&n  is  also  need  in 
perfumery,  and  in  various  pharmaceutical  prep- 
aratioDS,  as  plasters  and  ointments.  In  caulking 
the  seams  of  ships  it  is  ased  in  a  melted  state 
to  fill  them,  and  by  oakum  makers  it  is  inter- 
mixed in  a  pulverized  state  with  the  oakum  to 
increase  its  weight.  It  enters  into  the  compo- 
ffltioD  of  some  fireworks.  It  is  a  rich  source  of 
gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  is  sometimes  used 
to  fiurnish  these  for  illuminating  purposes.  The 
oil  extracted  from  it,  and  known  as  rosin  oil,  is 
however  preferred  for  this  purpose.  (See  Oas.) 
It  is  a  pToinct  of  the  destniative  distiUation  of 
rosin,  which  separates  by  this  process  into  dl 
and  tar.  The  ou  is  a  mixtare  of  the  4  hydrocar- 
bons, retinaphtha,  retinyle,  retinole,  and  meta- 
naphthaline.  That  portion  which  comes  over  at 
a  temperature  of  about  800°  F.  is  sometimes  osed 
as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine.  Retinole, 
which  is  obtained  at  460°,  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  some  printing  inks.— Many  attempts 
nave  been  made  to  bleach  the  common  sorts  of 
roMn,  which  if  suocessfal  would  add  materially 
to  their  value.  This  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
cently accomplished  by  the  process  of  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Pochin,  which  consists  in  distilling 
tbe  rosin  at  atemperature  below  that  by  which 
it  would  be  decomposed,  and  tiiia  is  e£^ted 
by  mdting  it  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passing 
steam  through  tiie  fluid  mass  unUl  all  or  nearly 
all  the  ronn  has  been  carried  over;  the  maxi- 
mum  temperature  allowed  is  about  600°.  The 
rosin  and  steam  are  collected  and  condensed  in 
a  suitable  receiver  kept  as  cold  as  possible  by 
the  application  of  water,  and  free  from  the 
moisture  of  the  condensed  steam.  Instead  of 
steam,  carbonic  acid,  or  a  mixtare  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  are 
introdaced  to  decolor  the  rosin.  The  product 
is  white  and  almost  transparent,  and  is  greatly 
preferred  to  the  crude  article  by  soap  and  var- 
nish makers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  three 
times  the  usual  price  for  it. .  The  United  States 
auppliea  the  chief  portion  of  the  rodn  of  com- 
merce. Out  of  701,480  owt,  wortii  £814,715, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1868,  682,468 
owt.,  worth  £806,176,  was  from  tills  country. 
_  RESPIRATION,  the  function  of  vegetative 
life  performed  by  lungs,  gills,  trachero,  or  the 
general  cutaneous  surface,  singly  or  combined, 
and  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from 
the  continual  disintegration  of  the  Uving  tis- 
sues is  removed  from  the  blood,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  oxygen  from  the  respired  air  by  a 
ohemico-physicid  reaction.  As  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  frum  the  waste  of  the  tissues 
is  more  rapid  in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  former  have  a  more  ac- 
tive respiration,  and  suffer  much  the  soonest 
from  the  deprivatkm  of  ur.  (See  IIiBERKATHnr, 
and  HuxBrnoBT.)  So  important  is  this  Amotion 


in  the  higher  animals,  that  the  right  half  of  tba 
heart  is  appropriated  to  it,  sending  all  its  blood 
to  ^e  lungs,  in  the  delicate  air  cells  of  which 
the  requiute  change  is  effected.  All  organized 
beings,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  demand 
this  change  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
energy  of  their  vital  actions.  The  green  parts 
of  plants  in  the  sun  take  in  carbon  and  liberate 
oxygen,  but  at  night  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  the 
roots,  flowers,  and  germinating  seeds,  as  well 
as  fungi,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic 
acid ;  the  leaves  are  the  principal  respiratory 
organs  of  ordinary  plants.  Fresh  water  con- 
tains about  of  its  volume  of  air,  of  about  S3 
per  cent,  oxygen,  68  nitrogen,  and  2  to  4  car- 
bonic acid ;  sea  water  contains  rather  less  oxy- 
gen and  more  carhonio  acid.  In  the  lowwt 
animals  respiration  is  effected  by  the  external 
surface,  there  being  neitiier  gUla,  heart,  nor 
vessels ;  in  aquatio  invertebrates  and  in  fishes 
gills  are  the  organs;  in  insects  and  spiders, 
tracliete ;  in  many  terrestrial  invertebratas,  in 
reptilea,  birds,  and  mammals,  these  organs  are 
called  Inn^ ;  the  air  bladder  of  fishes  is  a  rudi- 
mentary lung,  and  the  intestinal  mncous  mem- 
brane in  some  performs  respiratory  functions 
(as  in.  the  loach) ;  the  perennibranchiate  ba- 
trachians  breathe  by  gUIs,  lungs,  and  by  the 
skin.  The  water  for  respiratory  purposes  may 
be  introduced  by  the  action  of  cilia,  as  in  mcJ- 
lusks;  by  appendages  to  the  locomotive  system 
and  tiie  Jaws,  as  in  crustaceans ;  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  mantle,  as  in  cepfaalopods ;  by 
the  abdominal  oQntractions  in  inse<!ts ;  and  by 
the  branchial  apparatus  in  fishes.  The  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  by  means  of  lungs  has  been 
noticed  when  treating  of  those  organs,  and  un- 
der BiuDs,  Mauvalia,  and  Eeptilhs.  Atmos- 
pheric air  contsdns  in  100  volumes  on  an  aver- 
age 79  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  and  also 
more  or  less  watery  vapor  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of 
oxygen  supplies  a  necessary  stiranlus  for  the 
active  exercise  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  action;  for  efficient  performance  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs  and  of 
blood  to  their  capillaries  is  necessary ;  on  the 
union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  by  a  process  <tf 
slow  combustion,  principally  depends  the 
amount  of  animal  heat.  The  muscular  move- 
ments of  respiration  are  essentially  involuntaryf 
and  are  usually  performed  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual ;  they  are,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
will,  and  may  be  int^rnpted  for  a  short  time 
without  inconvenience,  as  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  speech.  Though  the  longs  may  have 
no  vital  contractility,  then*  elasticity  when  dis- 
tended is  considerable,  and  is  exerted  in  aid 
of  the  expiratory  movement,  though  this  an- 
tagonism is  easily  overcome  during  inspiration 
by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  respiratory  mus- 
cl<ra ;  as  the  lungs  in  health  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  when  tlie  ohest  is  enlarged  the  air 
rnanes  in  to  distend  the  air  oeUs  and  to  fill  the 
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Tacanm  that  wonld  otherwise  he  prodnoed ;  if 
an  opening  l>e  made  into  the  plearal  cavity,  the 
expansioD  of  the  Inng  of  that  side  ia  diminished 
or  prevented  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
^[lertQre.  The  enlargement  of  the  plearal  cav- 
ity daring  ins^nilion  it  effboted  chiefly  by  the 
di^fdiragm,  which  from  a  high  aroh  becomes 
plane,  presdng  on  the  organs  below  and  pro- 
trnding  the  i^Mominal  walls,  and  this  is  alone 
neariy  snfficient  for  tranqail  breathing ;  when 
greater  dilatation  is  required,  the  ribs  are  ele- 
Tated  and  the  steranm  pnahed  forward;  in 
man  tttia  ohange  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest,  hence  his  respiration  ia  called  in- 
ferior costal,  and  in  woman  at  the  npper  part, 
her  respiration  being  accordingly  styled  sape- 
rior  costal.  Other  inspiratory  masoles  are  the 
external  intercostals  and  levatores  coatarvm; 
the  expiratory  mnaclea  are  the  central  portion 
of  the  internal  intercostals  and  the  abdominal 
layers;  in  labored  inapiratioii  all  the  mnsdea 
which  raise  the  ahoolder  blade  and  ril)s  and 
hold  the  spine  erect  are  called  into  play,  and 
in  eniration  the  long  mnseles  of  the  back  and 
the  depressors  of  the  ribs;  in  ni^nt  dyspncea 
almost  every  ranscle  may  Income  a  fix€^  point 
tot  the  aocMSory  distention  of  the  chest.  The 
fbrco  of  the  expiratory  muscles  ia  abont  \  great- 
er than  that  of  the  inspiratory.  To  facilitate 
the  respiratory  function  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  simple,  the  vessels  not  arranged  in 
networks,  the  capillaries  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  ^r  cells  and  intercellular  passages, 
and  the  veins  with  very  imperfect  or  no  valves; 
the  course  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  atmospheric  or  muscular  pressure ; 
it  remains  venoos  till  it  reaches  the  capillaries, 
where  it  becomes  arterial  by  partingwith  car- 
bonic add  and  receiving  oxygen.  The  differ- 
ences between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  as  to 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonio  add, 
effected  by  the  respiratory  process, ,  indicate 
that  an  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonio  aoid 
takes  place  in  the  systemio  cironlation,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  in  the  general  circa* 
lation.  Ilbrine  is  increased  during  aeration, 
and  the  dark  color  of  venous  blood  is  changed 
to  bright  arterial,  whether  the  cause  be  a  chem- 
ical or  physical  change  (contraction)  in  the  red 
oorpusdes.  The  chief  nervous  centre  of  the 
respiratory  movements  ia  the  upper  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata;  the  principal  ezoitor  is  the 
pneumogastrio  or  par  vagnm  nerve,  which  re- 
eeives  and  conveys  impressions  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  of 
eariwnic  add  in  ti^e  air  celb;  they  are  prob- 
ably partly  dependent  on  a  sensation  excited  in 
the  brain  by  the  drcnlation  of  impnre  blood, 
on  the  reflex  influence  of  the  nerves  of  the  gen- 
eral system  distribated  to  the  surface,  especial- 
ly the  5th  nerve  in  the  face,  and  doubtless  also 
on  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system  in 
the  lungs  and  on  the  small  vessels.  The  motor 
nerves  concerned  in  this  function  are  the  phre- 
nic, arising  from  the  npper  part  of  the  spinal 
ooid,  tfao  intercostals  lower  down,  and  the  &• 


dal  and  spinal  accessory  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, perhaps  also  connected  with  other  s^- 
ments  of  the  spinal  cord.  That  the  respiratory 
movements  are  essentially  involuntary,  is  known 
from  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  brrath  in 
the  ur,  even  when  with  soio^al  intent,  for 
more  dum  a  few  minutes,  the  AsMm  de  rti^ainir 
or  the  demand  of  the  syrtran  for  oxygen  being 
more  powerfbl  than  me  control  of  the  will; 
that  they  are  also  independent  of  conscionsness, 
we  see  in  sleep,  coma,  and  in  anencephalous 
and  decapitated  animals.  When  recpiralaon  is 
snapended,  carbonio  acid  is  retained  in  th« 
blood,  and  the  condition  of  asphyxia  ensues, 
characterised  by  cessation  of  muscular  motion 
and  drcnlation,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  Tenons  system;  warm-blooded  animals 
perish  sooner  from  this  cause  than  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  invertebrates ;  hibernating  animals 
support  life  for  months  with  a  very  low  respi- 
ration, and  aqnatio  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles have  special  reservoirs  in  tiie  circulating 
qrston  which  enable  them  to  remain  mider 
water  without  breathing  for  a  connderablo 
time.  If  respiration  be  suspended  in  an  active 
warm-bloodra  anim^,  muscular  motions  will 
cease  in  from  8  to  6  minutes  and  the  oircola- 
tion  within  10 ;  by  habit  pearl  divers  can  re- 
main under  w^«r  8  or  4  minutes ;  in  drowned 
persons  vital  activity  has  been  restored  after  a 
submersion  of  16  or  SO  minutes  and  perhaps 
longer,  especially  when  from  fright  a  state  of 
syncope  has  come  on  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
sion and  reduced  the  circulation  to  so  low  an 
ebb  that  deprivation  of  air  would  not  be  speed- 
ily fatal.  In  dislocation  of  the  spine  between 
the  origins  of  the  intercostal  and  phrenio 
nerves,  the  former  being  paralyrod,  re^nratioii 
is  confined  to  the  diaphragm ;  this  being  in- 
sufficient, serum  is  efihsed  and  a  slow  suffoca- 
tion supervenes;  other  obstades  to  soffident 
respiration  are  solidification  of  the  lung  from 
any  cause,  and  adhesions  of  the  pleuTEB.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  will  freqnently  restore  the 
circulation  in  asphyxia  from  any  cause,  or  ex- 
dte  it  in  still-bom  infants.  Sighing,  sobbing^ 
yawning,  laughing,  sneezing,  crying,  and  cough- 
ing are  modifications  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. According  to  Dr.  Hutdiinson,  the  vi- 
tal capacity  of  the  human  lungs,  or  the  volume 
of  air  whicb  can  be  displaced  by  a  single  forced 
expiration,  varies  from  174  cubio  inches  in  a 
man  6  feet  high  to  262  in  one  of  0  feet,  (iiero 
being  a  difference  of  8  cubic  indies  for  every 
inch  of  stature  between  6  and  8  feet;  this  u 
but  slightly  modified  by  weight,  age,  and  mt»> 
cular  vigor.  The  amount  actually  exchanged 
at  each  ordimvy  respiration  is  set  down  by 
Oarpenter  as  atiout  20  cubic  inches,  whicb  is 
mingled  with  the  air  already  in  the  lungs  in 
virtue  of  the  law  of  the  difiiision  of  gases,  the 
lungs  actively  assisting,  according  to  Prof. 
Draper,  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
sraallor  bronchial  tubes.  The  (unount  of  air 
passing  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours  of  course 
vuiea  with  the  extent  uid  frequency  <tf  the  re- 
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spirstory  morements;  800  eabio  feet,  from  ex- 
perience, seenu  to  be  the  minimum  that  can 
Bf^ely  he  daimed  for  ft  dngle  individnal  nnder 
ordinary  systems  of  rentiUition.  The  oxygen 
of  the  air  ia  removed  and  its  place  snpplied 
frith  carbonio  acid  at  an  average  rate  of  4.85 
per  cent.,  and  this  ahoald  he  Bopplied  by  prop- 
er ventilation,  as  a  proportion  of  6  or  6  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  air  is  dan- 
geroQB  to  life.  The  nnmber  of  the  respiratory 
movemeotfl  in  a  healthy  adnlt  man,  whose  pohie 
is  from  66  to  70,  varies  from  14  to  18  per  min- 
nte.  The  reaction  between  the  air  and  the 
blood  is  partly  physical,  according  to  the  lawa 
of  the  diffusion  of  gases  throng  the  membra- 
noQS  walls  of  the  air  cells.  The  amount  of 
oxygen  absorbed  depends  much  on  the  nature 
of  ute  food,  being  far  greater  in  oamivorooB 
than  herbivorons  animals;  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic add  exhaled  in  a  heuthy  man  in  24  honn 
has  been  estimated  at  8,840  grains  or  8  oz. 
tK^ ;  this  b  increased  by  cold,  moisture,  mas- 
cnlar  exertion,  plentifhl  food,  and  diseases  of 
akin,  and  is  lessened  by  alcohol,  in  sleep,  and 
in  typhoid  diseases;  it  is  greatest  in  robust 
adnlt  males,  and  is  stationary  in  females  daring 
menstmal  life.  Rather  more  nitrogen  is  ex- 
haled than  is  taken  into  the  longs;  watery  va- 
por is  also  given  off  during  respiration,  aboot 
16  to  20  oz.  in  24  honrs.  Bespiration  by  the 
akin  is  an  important  accessory  in  man.  (See 
Perspisation,  and  Skin.)  Volatile  matters 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  respira- 
tion, both  for  usefnl  and  dangerous  purposes; 
the  vapor  of  turpentine  thus  introdncw  acts 
on  the  urinary  secretion ;  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen from  green  wall  papers  may  in  this  way 
produce  dangerous  poisoning;  miasmata  and 
other  morbific  agents  are  most  readily  intro- 
duced through  the  lungs;  active  medicines, 
like  mercury,  io^e,  tobacco,  stramonium,  and 
other  substances  soothing  to  pulmonary  irrita- 
tion, are  most  naturally  received  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  same  manner,  as  'also  are  the  re- 
markable anfesthetic  agents  snlphnrio  ether 
and  chloroform. — The  importance  of  the  respi- 
ration of  pure  fur,  both  for  individuals  and  com- 
munities, need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  The 
breathing  of  air  charged  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  lunflB  and  skin  is  the  mort  powerful  of 
all  the  predispodng  causes  of  disease,  e^wdal- 
ly  of  those  wide-spread  and  fatal  eiudemica  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  fermentible  and 
putrescible  matters  in  the  blood,  as  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  cholera.  The  effluvift  of 
vaults,  drains,  aewers^  extemive  piggeries, 
slaughter  houses,  manufactories  of  manure, 
&c.,  from  bones,  and  other  putrescent  emana- 
tions, are  prolific  sources  of  diseases,  almost  al- 
ways with  a  typhoid  tendency.  The  history  of 
disease  proves  that  purity  in  the  air  habitually 
respired  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
fall  power  of  resisting  morbific  influence  in 
man  and  the  domestic  animals. 

RETORT,  a  vessel  used  chiefly  for  effecting 
difltOlatHMU  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  various 
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forms  in  manu&otnring  operati<ms,  where  the 
distillation  ia  of  the  di^  or  destructive  charao- 
ter ;  but  in  the  wet  distillations  in  tiie  large 

way  the  vessels  not  of  glass  corresponding  to 
retorts  are  called  stills.  The  chemist's  retort 
is  commonly  of  glass,  and  of  all  capacities  vp 
to  several  gallons.  It  consists  of  a  roimded 
body  for  containing  the  liquid,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  bent  over  and  drawn  out  into  a 
long  tapering  neck  about  at  right  angles  with 
the  body.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  in- 
troduced through  the  neck,  or  in  "  tubulated  " 
retorts  an  opening  is  made  at  the  top  and  pro- 
vided with  a  gloss  stopple,  so  that  while  the 
distillation  is  in  progress  the  contents  can  be 
replenished  tiiroush  this  opening.  The  vapors 
as  they  rise  pass  uirough  the  neck,  and  thenoe 
into  the  receiver,  another  vessel  connected  with 
the  retort.  The  glass  ia  made  thin  and  of  re- 
fractory duu*acter,  so  as  to  bear  without  ri^ 
of  fracture,  when  containing  a  Uquid,  either  the 
direct  flame  of  a  lamp  over  which  the  vessel  Is 
placed,  or  the  heat  of  the  sand  bath.  Retorts 
are  also  made  of  earthenware  and  of  the  metala. 
A  convenient  iron  retort  is  made  by  attaching 
an  iron  tube  for  a  neck  to  one  of  the  bottles  in 
which  mer(fary  is  sold.  In  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gits,  the  retorts  are  of  iron  or  of 
clay,  6  feet  or  more  in  length.  (See  Gab.)  In 
charring  wood  for  charcoal  and  pyroligneous 
acid,  cylindrical  iron  retorts  of  hu-ge  _8ize  are 
used,  and  also  brick  ovens  or  kilns,  the  capadty 
of  which  is  sometimes  equal  to  60  cords  of 
wood.  Such  kilns  are  properly  retorts  if  used 
with  eduction  pipes  for  conveying  the  volatile 
products  to  a  receiver  to  be  condensed. 

R£TZ,  GiLLEs  DB  Latai.,  baron,  and  marshal 
of  France,  bom  about  1896,  put  to  death  in 
1440.  Under  Ohu'Ies  YII.  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  English,  fought 
with  the  maid  of  Orleans,  and  flnally  obtained  a 
marshal^s  baton.  In  conseqnence  of  pecuniary 
troubles,  he  retired  to  his  castle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nantes.  Rumors  of  shamei^l  deeds 
practised  by  him  becoming  very  rife,  the  bi^op 
of  Nantes  summoned  him  to  be  tried  before  a 
mixed  commission.  It  was  proved  that  during 
14  years  the  baron  had  enticed  into  his  castle 
several  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  had 
practised  magic,  and  had  paid  a  formal  worship 
to  &e  infernal  powers,  m  which  his  lictims 
were  obliged  to  take  part  as  priests  and  priest- 
esses. He  was  handra  over  to  the  dvil  power, 
and  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  25, 1440,  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  aposta^,  of  heresy,  of  the  in- 
vocation of  demons,  of  unnatural  practices,  and 
of  sacrilege,  and  was  condemned  to  the  stake, 
but  out  of  condderation  for  his  dignity  was 
strangled. 

BETZ,  Jean  Francois  Paut.  de  Gonbi,  car- 
dinal de,  a  French  politician  and  historical 
writer,  bom  in  Montmirail  in  1614,  died  in 
Paris,  Aug.  24,  1679.  A  younger  son  of  Phi- 
lippe Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  the  general  of  the 
galleys  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,,  he  was 
from  his  in&ncy  destined  for  the  diarch,  with 
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a  view  to  the  archhishoprio  of  Paris,  then  held 
by  his  nnde^  and  previoosly  by  his  grand-nnd& 
He  endeavored  to  avoid  this  destination  of 
Idmself^  and  entered  a  career  of  intrigue  and 
licentiousness ;  love  affairs  and  duels,  high  liv- 
ing and  scancUlous  frolics,  and  active  partici- 
pation in  every  conspiracy  plotted  against  Bioh- 
eUen,  were  all  employed  as  means  for  establish- 
ing a  reputation  that  would  unfit  him  for  the 
church ;  but  his  family  proved  immovable  in 
their  decision.  The  profligate  abb6,  convinced 
that  all  his  exertions  would  be  of  no  avail, 
turned  his  attention  to  theological  studies, 
and,  without  losing  in  the  least  his  taste  for 
political  intrigue,  acqnired  proficiency  as  a  di- 
vine and  a  preacher.  He  took  a  high  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
churcD,  aojl  in  1648,  when  not  yet  80  years  old, 
became  ooacyntor  to  his  nnde  t^e  archbishop, 
Henri  de  Oondi.  His  winning  manners,  elo- 
quence, zeal  for  the  wel&re  of  nis  flock,  abun- 
dant alms,  and  seeming  Christian  viriiues  se- 
cured for  him  unparalleled  popularity  among 
the  Parisians.  When  the  troubles  of  theFronde 
broke  out,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  regent, 
Anne  of  Austria ;  but  being  coldly<received,  he 
used  his  popularity  to  cause  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  rise  in  arms  agaii^t  Mazarin,  and 
became  in  eSect  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Dur- 
ing the  5  years  of  that  strange  civil  war,  he 
evinced  extraordinary  talents;  but  he  played 
with  his  allies  as  well  as  his  opponents,  won 
a  eard'mal^B  hat  in  1651  through  his  tempo- 
rary alliance  with  the  court,  and  finally  lost 
credit  witii  all  parties.  Previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  tronbles,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  queen,  the  Parisians  not  making 
the  slightest  attempt  to  rescue  him.  He  was 
first  taken  to  Vin*;ennes,  then  to  the  casde  of 
Nantes,  whence  he  reaped.  He  took  refhge 
in  Sp^n,  then  in  Italy,  where  his  rank  as  a  car- 
dinal and  his  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  had  in  1654  succeeded  his  uncle,  se- 
cnred  him  some  respect.  His  return  to  France 
was  finally  permitted  in  1661,  but  on  condi- 
tion of  resigning  Iiis  archbishopric,  which  he 
exchanged  for  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  the 
richest  preferment  in  France.  He  now  gave 
np  politics  entirely,  lived  for  the  most  part  on 
an  estate  of  his  m  Lorraine,  paid  up  his  old 
debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  8,000,000 
livrea,  and  to  his  last  d^  was  admired  for  his 
Uber^i^  and  kindness.  Mine,  de  SSvign^,  who 
was  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends, 
used  to  call  him  in  her  letters  "  our  good  cardi- 
nal." He  had,  when  scarcely  17  years  old, 
written  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi, 
the  perusal  of  which  elicited  from  Oardinal 
Richelien  the  characteristic  remark :  "  This 
will  be  a  dangerous  mind."  The  leisure  hours 
of  his  retired  life  were  devoted  to  writing 
his  personal  memoirs,  which  were  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  I7l7  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Nan- 
cy), and  have  been  often  reprinted,  with  the 
addition  of  those  of  Gny-Joly  Mid  the  dnohess 
de  Nemours^  by  whioh  they  are  competed. 
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They  are  included  hi  Fetatot*a  and  IGchand  and 
Pot^onlat's  OolUeUom  de  mimoiret  tur  l^his- 
PnndelhMnee.  The  most  recent  and  aoonrate 
edition  is  that  of  Aim6-0hampollion  (4  vols. 
12mo.,  1859),  with  annotations  and  index. 

RETZSCH,  Friedbich  Aug'dst  Mobitz,  a 
German  painter  and  designer,  bom  in  Dresden, 
Dec.  9, 1779,  died  near  that  city,  June  11, 1857. 
He  studied  in  the  Dresden  a(»demy,  and  for 
several  years  pmnted  portraits  and  historical 
and  imaginative  subjects.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  painting  in  the  academy. 
As  a  painter  he  is  little  known^  and  his  reputa- 
tion rests  upon  his  outline  etchmgs  and  designs 
illnstrating  *' Faust"  and  the  romantic  ballads 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Bttrger,  and  other  German 
poets,  and  several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
In  addition  to  theea  works  may  be  mentioned 
his  numerous  PAontosim  and  "  Sketches,"  pro- 
dnced  with  almost  incredible  fsoUity,  and  his 
"Goblet"  and  "Ohess  Players,"  &c. 

KEUOHLIN,  JoHAMw,  called  also  Kxrmo 
(Gr.  KOffvioVf  diminutive  of  xmriwc,  smoke,  a 
translation  of  Reucblin),  a  German  scholar, 
bom  in  Pforzheim,  Dec.  28,  1455,  died  in 
Stuttgart,  June  SO,  1622.  He  studied  at  the 
school  of  Sohlettstadt,  and  on  account  of  tbe 
sweetness  of  his  voice  was  admitted  into  the 
chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  prince,  who 
selected  him  to  accompany  his  son  Frederic  in 
1473  to  the  university  of  Paris.  There  he 
found  opportunity  to  study  Hebrew  and  GreelL 
gaining  the  means  to  support  himself  and 
to  pnn^tase  books  by  copying  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  taught  at  Basel  philosophy  and 
wwk  and  Latin ;  studied  law  m  Orleans,  and 
returning  to  Germany  was  in  1481  made  teach- 
er of  jarispradenoe  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
university  of  Tobingen.  In  1488  he  accompa- 
nied his  patron;  Fberhard  of  WUrtemberg,  to 
Italy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  country,  who 
were  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  his  scholar- 
ship. He  then  settled  at  Stuttgart,  received 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  IH.  the  titles  of 
count  palatine  and  imperial  councillor,  and  was 
employed  for  several  years  in  varions  legal  and 
dipuomatic  functions.  After  the  death  of  Eber- 
h«^  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  elector 
Philip  at  Heidelberg,  and  there  remained  many 
years,  during  which  he  made  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  Heidelberg  library;  and  when 
the  elector  in  consequence  of  calumnious  re- 
ports fell  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  court, 
Beuchlin  went  to  Rorae  and  by  his  address  ob- 
tained the  absolution  of  his  patron.  For  11 
years  be  filled  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  but  nevertheless 
found  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 
occupations,  especially  to  the  stu^  of  the  east- 
em  tongues,  and  was  constantly  collecting  Greek 
and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  In  1509  Beuchlin 
became  invcdved  in  that  famous  oontroversy 
with  the  monks  which  Immediately  preoeded 
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the  refomatioii.  A  converted  Jew  named 
Pfefferkorn  persuaded  the  inquisition  of  Co- 
logne to  aohcit  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
an  order  that  all  Hebrew  books  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bible  should  be  bnmed,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  full  of  blasphemies 
against  Jesus  Christ.  The  emperor  asked  the 
opinion  of  Reuchliu,  who  had  lately  been  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  cabalistic  studies,  and  he 
remonstrated  strenuoual/  against  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  so  many  curious  and  valuable 
works,  althongh  he  left  those  directed  againet 
Christianity  to  their  &te.  The  order  was  there- 
fore Boperseded.  The  inquisitors  raised  a  fa- 
rions  cry  against  Beuchliu,  picking  out  passages 
from  his  works  and  perverting  their  meaning, 
and  charging  him  with  being  a  heretic  and 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.  BeuchliUf 
who  was  at  first  alarmed,  soon  took  up  arms, 
and  in  1518  published  a  "Defence  against  his 
Cologne  Slanderers  and  in  revenge  the  in- 
qniator  Hoogstraaten  formed  a  tribunal  at 
Mentz,  by  tiie  order  of  whidi  the  writings  of 
the  German  scholar  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  frimds  of  classical  literature  were 
indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  stru^le 
soon  became  general  An  ^peal  was  made  to 
Pope  Leo  X.,  who  referred  the  whole  m^ter 
to  the  bishop  of  Spire,  and  that  prelate  declared 
BenchHn  innooent,  and  ordered  the  monks  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation.  Still 
the  Dominicans  persisted,  and  the  matter  was 
again  brought  before  Leo,  who  issued  a  man- 
date to  suspend  the  prooeedings  against  Reach- 
lin.  The  opening  of  the  reformation  prevented 
the  matter  from  being  ever  brought  up  again ; 
but  the  victory  resulted  really  if  not  nominally 
in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  clasmcal  literature, 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  that  time 
becoming  general  among  the  Germans.  (See 
Epibtola  Obsouboedm  Vibobcm.)  In  the 
stormy  times  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  hia 
foil  share  of  trouble.  When  in  16 1 7  he  received 
tiie  theses  propounded  by  Luther,  he  exclaimed : 
Thanks  be  to  God,  at  last  they  have  found  a 
man  who  will  give  them  so  mnch  to  do,  Uiat 
they  will  be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end  in 
peace."  In  the  war  between  Franz  von  Siok- 
ingen  and  Llrio,  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  Renoh- 
lin  was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgart,  and  in  1620 
was  made  professor  in  the  univernty  of  Ingol- 
stadt  by  Duke  William  of  Bavaria.  He  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  go  to  Wittenberg,  and 
recommended  in  his  place  his  couMn  Melanoh^ 
then.  When  in  1522  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Ingolatadt,  he  retired  to  TQbiugen  with  the 
intention  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his 
studies,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.  The  la- 
bors of  Reuchlin  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
olaasacal  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and 
extremely  inqmrtant  Among  his  philolcmoal 
works  may  w  mentioned  an  edition  of  2^ui>- 
phoD^s  "  Apology  of  Socrates,  Agesilans,  and 
Hiero''  (Hageuau,  1620) :  several  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  authors ;  Mieropadia,  «tre  Oram' 
matiea  Qrmea  (Orleans^  1478);  Bmiiogwi*^ 
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LUUontmwn  nngulat  Voee$  ZaOtuu  hrtti- 
t«r  Explicant  (Basel,  1478)  ;  ^^mmta  Mt- 
hraiea  XPforzheim,  1506) ;  and  J)6  Aeemtibus 
et  Ortho^a^hia  M^aorum  Libri  III.  His 
edition  of  the  7  penitential  psalms  (TQbingen, 
1512)  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  Hebrew 
work  printed  in  Germany.  His  library  waa 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  remarkably  large, 
and  he  nimself  was  regarded  with  extraoi^- 
nary  afieotion  by  tlie  literary  men  of  his  time. 
Although  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Prot- 
eetantiam,  he  never  renounced  his  oounection 
wit^  the  Roman  Gatholie  church. 
REUS,  a  town  of  Cataloma,  Srais,  in  the 

Srovinoe  of  Tarragona,  265  m.  N.  £.  from  Ha- 
nd ;  pop.  28,084.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plun 
at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  about  4  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  had  at  one  time  strong 
fortifications.  Linen,  silk,  and  cotton  are  man- 
ufactured. Reus  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Salon,  and  by  railroad  with  Tarragona. 

REUSS,  a  territory  of  central  Germany,  be- 
tween lat.  50°  and  51"  N.,  and  long,  11°  and  18° 
E.,  enclosed  by  Moiningen,  PruBsian  Saxony, 
Weimar,  Altenburg,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria;  area,  468  so.  m.;  pop.  121,208. 
It  consists  of  two  unequal  portions,  separated 
by  the  southern  part  of  Weimar,  It  is  a  part 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Voigtland, 
mostly  hilly,  and  traversed  by  the  upper  courses 
of  the  White  Elster  and  Baide.  The  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable.  Cattle  and  sheep  rear- 
ing, and  the  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Lutherans. 
The  territory  forms  now  two  sovereign  pnnci- 
palities  of  the  Germanio  confederatitm,  Beuss- 
Greitz  (or  Greiz)  and  Reuss-Schleitz  (or  Bcbleiz). 
The  former  division  (area,  144  sq.  m.)  is  the 
patrimony  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  reigning 
family;  ite  capital  is  Greitz,  on  the  Elster. 
The  iatter  (area,  818  sq.  m.),  which  is  ruled  by 
the  younger  line,  comprises  the  principalities  of 
Sohleitz,  Lobenatein-Ebersdor^  and  Gera,  the 
capital  being  Sddeitz.  Both  tt^tber  fiiniisfa 
a  battalion  of  infantry  as  a  contingent  to  the 
federal  army.  The  respective  reigning  princes 
are  Henry  XXIL  and  Henry  LX  VH.,  descend- 
ants of  Henry  of  Gleisberg,  voigt  of  Weida  and 
marshal  of  the  court  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
REUSS,  a  river  of  Switzerland.  See  Uki. 
REUTERDAIIL,  Henrik,  a  Swedish  theolo< 
gian  and  church  historian,  bom  in  UalmO,  Sept. 
10,  1796.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  Lund,  and  in  1817  began  to  read  lectures  at 
the  semioary  there.  In  1824  ho  became  extra- 
ordinary adjunct  of  the  theological  faculty,  in 
1827  prefect  of  the  seminary  and  pastor,  in 
18S0  doctor  of  tbeolc^,  in  1886  librarian  of 
the  city,  and  in  1644  professor  of  theology  in 
the  nniverrity.  In  18S2  he  was  appointed  state 
oonnciUor,  and  minirtw  of  instruction  and  pub- 
lie  worship.  Among  his  works  are  an  "  Intro- 
dnction  to  Theology"  (Lund,  1887),  "  Collection 
of  Swedish  Proverbs"  (1840),  and  "  History  of 
the  Swedish  Chnroh,"  not  yet  omnpleted. 
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BEVEI^  or  Rbtal,  a  town  <tf  Boada, 
of  the  KOTemment  of  Esthonia,  aitnated  on  the 
bay  of  Ravel  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  galf  .of  Fin- 
land, 300  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersbai^ ;  pop. 
in  1855,  27,905.  The  town  consists  of  two 
parts,  tiie  older  and  larger  of  which  stands  upon 
a  TOtiky  eminence,  and  the  other  is  boilt  along 
the  beach.  '  Buildings  deserving  notice  are  the 
hall  of  the  nobles,  where  the  diets  assembled 
in  former  times,  and  the  imperial  palace  of 
Catherinenthal,  founded  and  beqaeathed  to  the 
citiieos  of  Revel  by  Peter  the  Qreat.  Revel 
was  founded  by  Yaldemar  II.  of  Denmark  in 
1218,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
of  the  Uanseatio  league.  Peter  the  Gnat  ob-' 
tunedpossesnon  (tf  it  in  1710. 

SEvSLATION^.  See  Osbibtiahitt. 

REVELATION,  Boos  or  THE.  See  Aj>ooa- 

LTPSB. 

BEVELS,  Master  op  tiik,  formerly  an  oflBcer 
]n  royal  or  distinguished  honses  who  presided 
OTor  the  Christmas  festivities,  whence  he  was 
often  called  the  "  lord  of  misrole."  The  office 
was  at  first  a  temporary  one,  but  was  made 
permanent  in  the  royal  household  by  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  and  included  the  snperin- 
tendence  of  the  court  festivities  throughout  the 
jear.  It  went  oat  of  fashion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 7th  century. 

REVERE,  Paul,  an  American  engraver  and 
patriot,  bom  in  Boston,  Jan.  1, 1735,  died  there 
in  Hay,  1818.  He  was  the  desowdant  of  a  Hu- 
guenot,  who  in  France  wrote  his  name  Rivoire, 
and  he  was  brought  up  to  his  fiither's  trade  of 
goldsmith.  In  1756  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery in  the  colonial  army,  and  was  stationed 
■t  Fort  Edward  near  Lake  George.  On  his  re- 
turn he  established  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  and 
by  his  own  nnaided  efforts  learned  the  art  of 
copperplate  engraving,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  one  of  the  4 
engravers  who  were  then  living  in  America. 
In  1766  he  engraved  a  print  emblematic  of  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  which  yr&s  very  popu- 
lar, as  was  likewise  another  called  "The  17 
Besoinders,"  depicting  the  ftiture  punishment 
of  the  17  who  voted  in  the  Massaohnaetts  as- 
■emblj  to  rescind  at  the  demand  of  Gov.  Ber- 
nard the  dronlar  letter  addrtssed  to  the  other 
ooloniee.  Inl770faepnbliBhedaprintof  "The 
Boston  Uassaore,"  and  in  the  same  year  was 
one  of  the  grand  jury  which  refhsed  to  act  be- 
oaose  of  the  action  of  parliament  in  making  the 
Judge  independent  of  the  people.  In  1776  he 
engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  print- 
ed the  bills  of  the  paper  money  ordered  by  the 
provincial  congress  of  Massachosetts.  By  that 
body  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the 
powder  mill  there  and  learn  the  art  of  making 
powder,  and  on  his  return  set  np  a  mill.  He 
was  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  was  sent  to  New 
Tork  and  Philadelphia  to  carry  to  those  places 
fta  news  of  what  had  been  done.  When  the 
decree  fbr  olodng  the  port  of  Boston  reached . 
fliat  dty,  be  was  a(^a  aent  to  those  i^aoea  to 
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inT(^  their  sympathy  and  coOperaticm.  When 
Qen.  Gage  prepared  an  ezpemtion  to  destroy 

the  military  stores  of  the  colony  at  Concord, 
Warren,  at  10  o^clock  on  the  night  of  April  18, 
despatched  William  Bawes  through  Roxbnry 
to  Lexington,  and  Revere  by  way  of  Charles- 
town,  to  give  notice  of  the  event.  Five  min- 
utes before  the  order  was  received  to  prevent 
it,  he  was  rowed  across  Charles  river,  and 
escaping  the  British  officers  rode  in  the  still 
night  to  Lexington,  rousing  every  honse  on  his 
way.  A  little  after  midnight  both  messengers 
reached  Lexington,  roused  Hancock  and  Ad- 
ams, and  then  pushed  on  to  Concord,  but  were 
afterward  taken  prisoners,  brought  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  there  released.  "The  Midnight  Bide 
of  I^nl  Bevere"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Longf^- 
low's  poema.  Bevwe  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  tiie  defence  of  the  state  of  Massacho- 
setts, and  as  grand  master  of  the  masonic  frar 
tornity  had  extonsive  influence.  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  the  casting  of  chnrch  bells 
and  cannon,  and  in  1795  as^sted  at  the  laying 
of  the  comer  stone  of  the  Boston  stato  house. 

REVIEW.   See  Pbbiodioai.  Litekattiek. 

BEWBELL,  Jbak  Baptists,  president  of  the 
French  directory,  born  in  Colmar  in  1746,  died 
in  1810.  A  prominent  advocate  of  Colmar,  he 
was  elected  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  and 
defended  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
Being  elected  to  the  convention  in  1793,  he 
was  sent  rai  a  mis^on  to  the  armies  at  Mentz 
and  in  La  Vendue,  where  be  showed  himself  a 
zealous  revolutionist,  and  wrote  to  the  conveu- 
tion  from  Mentz  duriug  the  trial  of  Louis  XYJ. 
strongly  urging  his  condemnation.  After  the 
reign  of  terror,  during  which  he  had  remained 
absent  from  Paris,  he  was  an  active  member  d 
the  committees  of  public  safety  and  of  general 
security.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitntion 
of  the  year  III.  (Aug.  1795)  be  was  appointed 
one  of  ^e  5  members  of  the  directory,  aud  be- 
came its  president  with  the  charge  of  the  de- 

Eortments  of  foreign  aifairs,  justice,  and  finance. 
1 1799,  retiring  from  office  by  lot,  he  entered 
the  council  of  the  ancients.  He  was  accused  of 
having  shared  in  the  peculations  of  contractors 
and  generals,  bnt  was  acquitted  after  a  long 
trial,  and  Thiers  eulogizes  his  honesty  and  ad- 
ministrative  ability.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of 
the  18th  Bmmab«  (NoT.  9,  1799)  he  retired  to 
his  native  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  and  fell 
into  obsonrity. 
RETBAUD,  Hhb.  Chablks.  See  Abnaud. 
REYBAITD,  Mabib  Booh  Louis,  a  French 
author  and  publicist,  bom  in  Uarseilles,  Aug. 
15,  1799.  He  was  brought  up  aa  a  merchant, 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  the  Le- 
vant, and  in  1829  settled  in  Paris.  He  wrote 
for  various  Ulwral  journals,  and  in  1830  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  Histoire  aeientifiqiM 
tt  militaira  Vexpediticn  Frai^ite  «n  J^ypts 
(10  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlasof  StoU.,  1880-*8Q, 
editing  more  particularly  the  6  volumes  relat- 
ing to  the  expedition  nnder  Bonaparte,  El£ber, 
and  Menon.  He  also  edited  Dumont  d'Hrrille*! 
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VayagA  auUmr  da  monde  (1838),  and  D'Orbl- 
niy's  Voyage  dans  lee  deux  Amerique*  (1836). 
From  1837  to  1840  he  published  in  the  Eetue 
det  deux  mondei  a  review  of  Utopian  theories 
from  Plato  to  Cabet,  under  the  title  of  Jttuda 
lur  Tea  re/ormatertra  et  socialutes  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1840-'43  ;  6th  ed.,  1849),  for  which  he  received 
from  the  French  academy  the  grand  Monthyon 
prize,  and  was  elected  in  1850  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  Uts 
most  popnlar  work,  however,  is  Jerome  Patwrot 
A  lareckereke  d'uTie position  meiale  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1848),  a  criticism  upon  the  maoDers  of  French 
society  itfter  the  revolntion  of  1830;  to  this  he 
published  a  less  Buoceasfol  sequel  entitled 
Jh-Sme  Paturot  A  la  reeherche  de  la  meiU&ure 
det  repvUiquet  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1848^.  Beside 
many  other  romances  and  contributions  to  pe- 
riodicals and  cyclopEBdias,  he  has  also  written 
La  Syrie,  P^gypte  et  la  Palestine  (4to.,  with 
plates,  1835),  in  conjnnction  with  Baron  Taylor; 
Za  Polynesie  (8vo.,  1843) ;  and  Vindustrie  en 
Europe  (1856).  M.  Eeybaud  was  elected  to 
tlie  le^slatnro  as  a  democrat  in  1846,  as  a  re- 
publican in  1848,  and  as  a  reactionist  in  1849, 
when  be  sustained  the  acts  of  the  government, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  consultative  commis- 
mon  appointed  after  the  covp  d'etat  of  1851. 

EEif  NAUD,  Jean  EnimsT,  a  French  author, 
bom  in  Lyons  in  1806.  He  entered  the  poly- 
technic school  in  1824,  and  graduated  asa  mining 
engineer^  In  1880  ho  Joined  the  Saint  Simo- 
nians,  and  contributed  lai^ly  to  their  publican 
tions.  With  Pierre  Leroux  he  conducted  the 
Satve  eneyelopSdique  (1835),  and  after  its  dis- 
continuance the  nnfinished  Encyclopedie  nou- 
telle.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly 
in  1848,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  acting  with  the  more 
moderate  democrats.  After  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  as  president  he  opposed  his 
policy,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  AprU,  1849. 

REYNOLDS,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area, 
abont  VOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,163,  of  whom 
88  were  slaves.  It  has  an  nndnlatinff  surface 
and  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
f6,926  bnshela  of  Indian  eom,  2,882  of  wheat, 
V,661  of  oats,  2,798  lbs.  of  wool,  and  10,900 
lbs.  of  butter.  There  wore  2  churches,  and 
465  pupils  attending  puU&c  schools.  Gapital, 
Lesterville. 

BEYN0LD8,  Sm  Joshita,  an  English  painter, 
bom  in  Piympton,  Devonshire,  July  16,  1728, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  28,  1793.  He  was  the 
10th  of  a  family  of  11  children,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  free  grimimar  ^hool  of  Piympton, 
of  which  his  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds, 
was  master.  In  bis  18th  year,  at  his  earnest 
request,  he  was  placed  with  Hudson,  the  prin- 
cipal portrait  painter  of  the  time,  and  while 
with  him  made  many  careful  copies  of  draw- 
ings by  Onercuio,  a  practice  which  probably 
disqualified  him  in  after  life  from  drawing  cor- 
rectly from  the  living  model.  Returning  to 
Devonshire  at  sbont  the  age  of  80  in  ocmse- 


quenoe  of  a  disagreement  with  his  master,  he 
established  himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
Plymouth,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Mount  Edgecombe,  Captain  (afterwud  Lor^ 
Keppel,  and  other  naval  officers,  commenced 
his  career  with  considerable  success.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Ecppel  in  his  ship,  the  Cen- 
turion, to  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  the 
next  3-i  years  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  his 
profession  in  various  cities  of  Italy.  In  the 
Vatican  he  caught  a  sever©  cold  which  resulted 
in  permanent  deafness.  The  great  Venetian 
masters  had  more  inflnence  upon  him  than 
any  others.  He  returned  in  the  latter  part  of 
17S2  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  by  a 
ftall-lengtli  portrait  of  Commodore  Eeppel,  ex- 
ecuted not  long  after  Ms  arrival,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  England, 
and  in  public  estimation  almost  on  a  level  with 
Vandyke.  Thenceforth  until  tiie  close  of  his 
life  his  career  was  one  of  unvarying  prosperity. 
In  1761  he  established  himself  in  a  spacioua 
house  in  Leicester  square,  and  soon  after  his 
practice  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  several  assistants  to  paint 
the  draperies  and  other  accessories  of  his  pic- 
tures. Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  1762  that  hii 
professional  income  was  6,000  gnineas  a  year, 
and  it  must  subsequently  have  reached  a  much 
higher  sum,  as  his  price  for  heads  was  inoreased 
gradually  from  10  gumeas  in  1 753  to  60  in  1 779, 
the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion.  Of  bis 
portraits,  which,  as  Macaulay  has  observed, 
"  have  preserved  to  us  tlie  thonghtftal  foreheads 
of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons,"  the  number 
is  very  considerable,  and  the  technical  merits, 
especially  with  respect  to  color  and  chiaroscuro, 
are  of  the  first  order.  His  portraits  of  wom»i 
and  children  are  among  the  most  admired  pro- 
ductions of  modem  art.  Among  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  persons  painted  by  him  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Gen.  Elliot  (Lord  Heath- 
field),  Lord  Ifigonier  on  horseback,  Sterne, 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  BoBwell,'Wynd- 
ham,  Earl  Camden,  Fox,  Erskine,  George  IIL 
and  his  queen,  Horace  'Walpole,  Beattie,  Joihn 
Hunter,  Garri<^  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
(for  which  in  1762  he  reenved  800  guineas),  Mt& 
Biddons  as  tlie  tra^o  muse  (a  picture  which  he 
valued  at  1,000  gnineas),  the  celebrated  Oeorgi- 
ana,  duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  earl  and  count- 
ess of  Bute,  and  hunself.  "  Nelly  O'Brien,"  ia 
Lord  Hertford's  collection,  is  considered  one  oS 
his  most  successful  efibrts  in  color.  His  most 
remarkable  productions  in  history  were  his 
"  Count  UgoUno  and  his  Sons,"  painted  in  1773, 
and  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Dorset  for  400 
guineas;  the  designs  of  the  cardinal  and  Ohris* 
tian  virtues  and  tbe  nativity  for  the  window  <tf 
Hew  college  chapel,  Oxford ;  the  "IniSant  Heiw 
onleB  Strangling  the  Serpents"  (1784),  now  in 
St  Petersburg,  and  for  which  the  empress 
Catharine  paid  his  executors  1,600  guineas: 
.the  "  Cauldron  Scene  firom  Macbeth,"  " Pnok," 
and  the  "Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  tor 
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irhioh  be  received  respectively  1,000, 100,  and 
ftOO  gnineas;  the  "Holy  Family,"  in  the  Brit- 
/  idi  national  rallery;  and  "Oymon  and  Ipbi- 
genifl,"  and  tte  "Death  of  Dido,"  both  in  the 
qneen^s  private  collection.  Hia  "Strawberry 
Girl,"  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Samael 
Eogere,  "  Samuel  Kneeling  in  Prayer,"  and  the 

Kirtrait  piece  in  the  national  gallery  repreaent- 
g  8  ladies  decorating  a  terminal  atatae  of 
Hymen,  and  the  "Puck"  above  mentioned, 
illostrate  very  happily  his  taste  and  fancy  in 
painting  women  and  children.  Many  of  these 
pictures  however  are  hastening  to  decay,  owing 
to  tiie  introduction  of  wax  and  other  inoongro- 
ons  mixtures,  and  the  use  of  asphaltun  glakea. 
Bnmet  says:  "So  anzions  was  he  to  comUne 
the  lanunoos  qnalities  of  the  Voietian  style 
with  the  rich  transparent  of  Oorreggio  and 
Bonbrandt,  that  half  his  luis  was  spent  in  try- 
ing experiments  on  the  varions  modes  of  pro- 
dudDg  this  union,  and  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  of  his 
woi^;"  and  Korthcote  tells  us  tiiat  he  delib- 
erately scraped  away  and  destroyed  Venetian 
pfuntings  of  value  in  order  to  discover  their 
techni<»l  secrets.  Upon  the  foundation  of  the 
royal  academy  in  1769,  Reynolds  was  chosen 
its  president  and  knighted.  He  retuned  this 
office  until  the  close  of  his  life,  delivering  with- 
in that  period  15  annual  discourses  on  art, 
which  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. A  complete  edition  of  his  literary 
worics  fbrms  vols.  Ixviii.  and  Izx.  of  Bohn'a 
"Standard  library,"  and  cont^ns  hia  leotares, 
some  oontribntions  to  the  "Idler,"  remarks 
upon  the  works  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  piunt^ 
ers  during  a  tour  through  the  Netherlands  in 
1781,  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  together 
with  a  life  of  the  pmnter  by  Beechey.  In 
private  life  "Sir  Joshua  was  remarkable  for 
amiability  and  his  varied  and  instructive  con- 
versation. Johnson,  Groldsmith,  Burke,  Gar- 
rick,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men  were 
his  intimate  associates,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Literary  Olub,"  of  which 
they  were  prominent  members.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1791  he  was  threatened  with  loss  of 
iight  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  over  his  left 
eye,  and  at  once  resigned  the  practice  of  his 
art,  the  last  efihrt  of  his  pencil  being  a  portrait 
of  Fox.  He  died,  after  a  painful  illness,  of  a 
disease  of  the  liver.  He  was  never  married, 
and  his  fortune,  estimated  at  £80,000,  was  be- 
queathed to  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  snl>ae<^uent- 
ly  marchioness  of  Thomond.  Thwe  b  a  life  of 
mm  by  Korthcote,  valuable  as  a  record  of  his 
conversation  and  aphorisms,  and  one  recently 

1>oblished  by  William  Cotton.  A  biography 
eft  incomplete  by  0.  R.  Leslie  is  now  (1861) 
preparing  for  publication  under  the  editorial 
sapervision  of  Tom  Taylor. 

BHADAMANTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  three  infernal  judges,  the  others  be- 
ing Minos  and  .<£acus.  Rhadamanthus  judged 
the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  iBaons  those  of 
EnropOj  and  the  jadgmeats  of  both  were  revised 
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by  Ifinos.  Rhadamanthus  was  reputed  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  of  V tiican,  and  waa 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and 
to  be  the  brother  of  Hinoa  L,  king  of  that 
island.  At  Thebes  he  married  Alcmena,  the 
widow  of  Ampliitryon,  and  subsequently  made 
a  descent  upon  the  Cyolades,  which  he  con- 
quered and  over  which  he  reigned. 

RH.<STIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  bounded  N. 
by  Vindelicia,  E.  by  Noricum,  S.  by  Gallia  Ois- 
alpina,  tmd  W.  by  the  country  of  the  HelvetiL 
Later  Yindeliota  was  added  to  it,  and  the  prov- 
ince extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Danube.  At  a 
still  later  period  it  was  divided  e^^ein.,  the  ori- 
oiiial  province  being  called  Bhietia  'Prima  and 
Yindeucia  Rhntia  Secnnda.  Bhsetia  proper 
was  a  monntainons  country  traversed  by  Al- 
pine chains,  in  which  the  chief  rivers  of  ^e  K. 
of  Italy  took  their  rise.  The  valleys  formed 
by  the  rivers  Athesis  (now  the  Adige)  and 
<£nns  (Inn)  furnished  fine  lands  for  cultivation. 
But  the  iuhabitsnts  engaged  chiefly  in  the  raid- 
ing of  flocks.  The  people  were  a  mountain 
race,  fond  of  freedom,  fighting,  and  plunder, 
and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Dru- 
sus  and  Tiberius  in  16  B.  C,  although  they 
fought  with  desperate  courage.  Two  roads 
were  made  through  the  province,  the  one  lead- 
ing from  Augusta  Vindelicornm  (Augsburg)  to 
Oomum  (Como),  and  the  other  from  the  same 
[4aoe  to  Verona.  Their  chief  city  was  Triden- 
tum  (Trent),  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Daring  the  latter  years 
of  the  empire  the  province  became  almost  de- 
populated, but  after  the  death  of  Theodorio  it 
was  settled  by  the  Boioarii.  RhBstia  proper 
corresponds  to  the  modem  Grisons,  the  Tyrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy. 

RHAMADAN.   See  Ramadan. 

RHA2ES  (Abu  Beeb  Mohammed  Ibn  Za- 
^ABiTA  ar-Razi),  an  Arabic  physician,  bom  at 
Rai,  or  Raz  (the  ancient  Rhagte),  near  Tehe- 
ran, died  probably  in  A.  D.  928.  He  acquired 
great  philological  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  music,  and  at  the 
ago  of  80  was  known  only  for  his  skill  in 
ptoing  the  guitar  and  for  his  vocal  abilities. 
When  about  40  he  applied  himself  at  Bagdad 
to  the  ^ady  of  medidne,  and  eventually  be- 
came director  of  the  hospital  of  that  city. '  He 
became  blind  at  an  advanced  age,  and  refused 
to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes, 
because  the  surgeon  about  to  undertake  it  could 
not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  the  eye  con- 
tained. When  it  was  represented  to  him  that 
the  operation  might  nevertheless  succeed,  he 
still  refused,  saying  that  he  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world  he  was  weary  of  it.  His  works, 
more  than  200  in  number,  have  not  all  been 
published.  The  best  known  of  the  books  that 
pass  under  his  name  is  called  Al-Haei^  but  its 
authenticity  is  questioned.  His  treatise  on  the 
email  pox  and  measles  is  tiie  oldest  account  in 
exiatenoe  of  those  two  diseases.  It  has  been 
translated  several  times  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
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and  into  English  from  the  Arabic  text  hj  Dr. 
Greenhill  (8vo.,  London,  1847).  His  Setab 
AlrManeoori  is  a  complete  ^^stMD  of  -medicine 
in  10  books,  drawn  from  Aiablo  and  Greek 

Boarces. 

RHEA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordered  B.  E. 
bj  the  Tennessee  river,  drained  bj  its  branche^ 
and  intersected  hj  a  range  of  the  Gnmberland 
moontains;  Krea,  abont  600  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,991,  of  whom  610  were  slaves.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  281,124  boshela  of 
Indian  corn,  41,777  of  oats,  18,624  of  sweet 
potatoes,  8,766  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  84,687  of 
butter.   Capital,  Wacdiington. 

RHEA,  in  Greek  mythologr.   See  Otbelk. 

RHEA  SILVIA.   See  EoiicxrB. 

RHEGAS,  OoNSTANTiNOB,  a  Greek  patriot, 
bom  in  Velestini,  the  ancient  Pher»  in  Thes- 
salj,  about  1768,  executed  in  1796.  He  lived 
for  many  years  at  Bucharest,  engaged  in  lin- 

fnistic  and  other  literary  stodies.  Stimulated 
y  the  sufferings  of  his  people  and  his  own 
relatives,  he  formed  a  plan  of  freeing  Greece 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  By  patriotic  songs 
he  labored  to  insiure  the  Greeks  with  his  owa 
feelings.  In  1796  Rhegas  1^  the  service  of 
the  hospodar  of  'Wallachia,  went  to  Vienna, 
and  ^ere  occupied  himself  with  the  formation 
of  a  constitution  and  various  preparations  for 
the  war.  He  also  published  a  translation  of 
the  4th  volume  of  Barth6l6my'8  Voyage  du 
jeuTie  AnaehanU^  and  also  a  large  atlas  of 
Greece  with  both  Uie  old  and  new  names  of 
places.  From  Vienna  he  went  in  1797  to 
Trieste,  in  order  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  Vemce, 
and  tliere  some  imprudent  words  and  actions 
brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Ans- 
trian  police.  He  was  arrested  along  with  a 
few  associates,  brought  to  Vienna,  and  in  1798 
handed  over  with  his  companions  to  the  Turk- 
ish governor  of  Belgrade.  He  had  bnjued  his 
papers  and  was  inflexible  in  hia  determination 
not  to  betray  any  one  but  though  the  Turk- 
ish minister  of  the  interior  had  promised  that 
his  life  should  be  saved  if  a  payment  of  160,- 
000  franca  were  made,  in  consequence  of  some 
delay  in  fulfilling  the  condition,  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  Ee  is  still  regarded  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  Greek  revolution.  His 
translation  of  the  MarteiUam  and  his  otiier 
military  lyrics  bad  also  a  great  influence  over 
the  feeliiifis  of  the  Greeks. 

RHEGIUM  (now  Reooio),  an  ancient  Greek 
city  of  southern  Italy,  or  Ma^a  Grtecia,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  Bruttimn  and  the  Fretnm 
Sicnlum  or  straits  of  Mesnna,  about  8  m.  8.  E. 
from  Messina.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  col- 
ony of  Ohalddians  fi^  Eahdea,  along  with  a 
souill  body  of  Hessenians  driven  frtwa  their 
oonntry  on  the  ootbreak  of  the  first  Ueesenlan 
war  (748  B.  0.).  Another  and  larger  einigr»< 
tion  of  Kessenians  thither  took  place  at  the  ei^ 
of  the  second  Messenian  stm^Ie,  It  was  gov- 
erned under  an  aristocratio  constitution  by  a 
body  of  1,000  patricians.  At  the  be^nning  of 
the  6th  oentiuy  B.  O.  AnaiilaoB  guned  poa- 
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session  of  the  sapreme  power,  soon  after  oon- 
qnering  Zancle  in  Sicily,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Uessana,  and  under  hia  mild  adminia. 
tration  Rhe^um  became  very  prosperous.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  but  the  govern- 
ment for  9  years  was  In  Uie  hands  of  their 
guardian  Uicytbus,  and  in  461  they  were  driven 
ont  by  a  reTtdntion.  The  Rhegians  seem  to 
have  retained  their  liberty  for  aame  time,  and 
in  ^7  Bupported  the  Athenians  against  Syra* 
onse  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  I)ut  on  the 
second  expedition  in  416  remained  neatraL 
Subsequently  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Bionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse  which  lasted 
several  years.  In  888  Dionysios  laid  nege  to 
the  city,  which  was  desperately  defended  by 
the  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  Phyton. 
After  11  months  of  resistance  it  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.  Phyton  and  his  family 
were  putto  death,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  to 
the  ground.   It  was  partially  rebuilt  by  Diony- 
sios the  Younger.   On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhns 
in  Italy  in  280  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  received  a  garrison  of  4,000  Cam- 
panian  troops.   The  soldiers,  taking  advantage 
of  an  alleged  defection,  massacred  the  male  in- 
habitants, took  ■  possession  of  their  proper^, 
and  made  slaves  of  their  wives  and  children. 
After  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  the 
Romans  reduced  the  city  in  270  aher  a  long 
siege,  executed  all  the  Companions  who  Iiad 
survived  the  defence,  and  Rheginm  came  again 
into  the  hands  of  its  former  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  Funic  wars  it  remained  faitliful  to  Rome. 
In  91  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake. 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors  of  the  East.   It  was  taken 
by  Totila  in  A.  D.  549 ;  in  918  it  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens,  and  in  1060  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Gniscard.   In  1288  it  was  token  by 
Pedro  m.  of  Aragon,  and  during  the  16th  cen- 
turr  was  three  times  sacked  by  the  Turks,  once 
under  Khair-ed-Deen  Barbarossa  in  1648,  a^n 
in  1668,  and  a  third  time  in  1693.   The  great 
earthquake  <tf  1788  entirely  destroyed  the  city, 
which  has  onoe  been  rebuilt  on  a  new  and 
regular  plan, 

RHEIMS,  or  Redis  (one.  Durocortorvm,  and 
later  Cititat  Eemorum),  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  Mame,  situated  on  the 
river  Vesle,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisoe,  97  m.  £. 
N.  E.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  47,601.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  France ;  it  was  begun 
in  1212  and  finished  in  1241,  is  479  feet  long, 
99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  high,  and  has  a 
front  ornamented  willi  more  than  600  statues 
and  flanked  by  two  sqoare  towers  262}^  feet 
hig^  Its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the 
tomb  of  JovinuB,  a  citizen  of  Rheims  who  be- 
came Rcmian  consul  A.  D.  866.  Woollen  cloth, 
flannel,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  &c.,  arc  mano- 
fkotured.  The  trade  isextensive  in  the  wine  of 
Ohampagne.  Rheims  was  a  olace  of  irapor- 
tanoe  Demn«  the  tJme  of  the  Romans,  Under 
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tiie  Ronunfl  it  was  made  the  oapHol  of  Belgtea 
Secunda,  and  was  distinguiehed  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  OhristiAnitj  is  sud  to  hare  been  in- 
troduced in  the  4th  centary,  and  when  the 
barbarians  invaded  GanI  Olovis  and  his  Franks 
were  baptiied  at  Bheims.  Thouf^  in  1859  it 
flQceessfullT-  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  III., 
H  saffered  maoh  in  the  wars  with  the  Eogli^, 
and  was  frequently  in  their  possession,  till 
they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans in  14S9.  Nearly  all  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Philip  At^putos  were  crown- 
ed here.   

BHENISH  GONFEDERATTON,  or  Oohisd- 
SBATTON'  Of  THs  Bhdiz,  a  confedersoy  fi»med 
In  1808  by  16  German  princes,  vix. :  the  kings 
(finmerly  electors)  of  Bavaria  and  WOrtem- 
berg ;  the  elector  aroh  chancellor  of  the  em- 

Sire ;  the  grand  dake  (formerly  elector)  of  Ba- 
en ;  the  grand  dnke  of  Oleves  and  Berg;  the 
laodgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  princes  of 
Ki^n-Usiogen  and  Hassan- WeUborg,  of  Ho- 
henzoUem-Heohiogen  and  Hohenzollem>Sig- 
nuringen,  of  Salm-Sahn  and  Salm-Kyrbnrg ; 
the  dake  of  Ahremberg ;  the  princes  of  Isen- 
borg-Birstein  and  of  liechtei^tein;  and  the 
connt  Von  der  Leyen.  They  commnnicated 
to  the  federal  diet  their  withdrawal  from  the 
empire,  Aug.  Ij  1806,  aligning  as  the  reason 
for  the  separation  the  deficiencnes  of  the  oon- 
■tatntion  of  the  German  empire.  At  the  same 
time  Napoleon,  under  whose  anspices  this 
movement  had  been  made  by  the  aforesaid 
princes,  annoonced  tbrongh  hia  ambassador  to 
the  diet  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
ft  German  empire.  The  en^ror  Francis  U. 
ooDseqnently,  on  Aug.  6,  abdicated  as  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  took  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  coastitnted  himself  **  pro- 
tector of  the  Bhenish  confederation,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  all  either  sabstantially  his 
vassals  or  allies,  and  bonnd  themselves  to  take 
Bp  arms  agtunst  the  enemies  of  France.  Within 
a  year  or  two  the  confederacy  was  Joined  by 
the  elector  of  WOrzbm^,  the  king  (formerly 
elector)  of  Saxony,  the  S  Saxon  dakes,  the  S 
princes  of  Sehwarzborg,  the  8  dokee  d  Anhalt, 
the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  and  many  smaller 
potentates ;  so  that  by  the  end  d  1608  the  oon- 
uderaoy  extended  over  126,000  sqnare  miles, 
with  a  popniation  of  nearly  15,000,000.  The 
reverses  of  Napoleon  in  1618  pat  an  end  to 
its  existence,  and  its  members  were  soon  after 
merged  in  the  present  Germanic  confederation. 

BHENISH  PBUSSIA,  a  W.  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pmssia,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  boonded  N.  by  Holland  and  Westphalia, 
N.  £.  and  E.  by  Westphalia,  Nrasan,  and  Hease- 
Darmstadt,  S.  by  Bavaria,  Hesse-Hombm-g,  and 
France,  and  W.  by  Lnxembn^,  Belgimn,  and 
Holland ;  area,  10,8S1  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 
8,096,699,  of  whom  ahont  f  were  Roman  Oath- 
olios,  88,000  Jews,  and  uie  rem^der  Pn^ 
estaate.  It  ia  diviOed  into  the  S  administrfr* 
tlve  disMcta  of  Oologne,  DOmeldortOoblentL 
Trerea,  ud  Alx  la  Chi^Mlle.  The  N.  part  ot 
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the  province  is  level,  the  E.  and  S.  parts  monn- 
tainons.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Hnndsrilok, 
which  forms  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bhine,  is  2,015  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  parts 
of  the  chain  called  the  Siebengebirge  are  from 
1,200  to  1,400  feet  high.  The  province  is  rich 
in  miaerals,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  mannfoctures  are  extensive,  and  comprise 
almost  every  species  of  indnstry.  The  chi^ 
cities  are  Oologne,  Aix  la  Ohapello,  Coblentz, 
DOsseldor^  Treves,  Crefeld,  Elberfold,  JQlich, 
Veael,  Bwg,  Qlevee. 

BHENISH  WINES,  the  wines  produced  tn 
{he  vidnity  of  the  Bhine,  especially  in  the 
Bhdngan,  a  small  district  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
aan  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river.  In  tiie 
Bheingan  are  produced  the  famons  Johannis* 
be^r,  and  the  almost  equally  celebrated  Aa- 
mannshiiuser,  RQdesheimer,  Bottlilndcr,  Hin- 
terhfioscr,  Geissenheimer,  and  Harcobrunner. 
Other  good  Bhenish  wines  are  the  Nieren- 
Bteiner,  liebfranenmilch,  Lanbeuheimer,  and 
Baoharacher,  which  are  grown  on  the  left 
bank,  while  on  the  right  bank  is  produced  the 
aromatic  Hoc^eimer.  Bhenish  wines  improve 
more  than  any  other  with  age,  and  there  are 
wine  cellars  in  Germany  which  have  Bhenish 
wine  nearly  200  years  old.  The  vintages  of 
1Y48, 1760, 1763, 1766, 1776, 1779,  1780,  1781, 
1788, 1811,  and  1633  are  celebrated,  and  partio- 
nlar^  the  last  three.  The  vines  on  the  Bhine 
were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  the  8d  century, 
and  according  to  tradition  the  first  vine  in  the 
Bheingau  was  planted  by  Charlemagne. 

BHETIGUB  (Geobg  Joaohdi),  a  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Fold- 
kirch  in  the  Tyrol  in  1614,  died  in  1670.  At 
the  age  of  28  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
elementary  mathematics  m  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  and  taught  there  for  two  years,  but 
relinquished  the  position  to  become  the  dis- 
ciple and  assistant  of  Gopemicus,  The  ill  will 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem was  excited  aradnst  hhn  by  his  letter  en- 
titled Ifarratio  de  labri$  S0tiolutiomm  Cbpsr* 
niei  (1640),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  tiie  rotation  of  the  eartii  abont  the  sun  is 
not  a  merely  probable  hypothesis,  as  Oopemi- 
cus  annonnced  it,  hut  an  moontestable  truth. 

BHETORIO.   See  Obatobt. 

BHETT,  BoBBBT  Babkwell,  an  American 
politidsn,  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Bee.  34, 
1800.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Karianna 
Smith,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Rhett,  which 
was  that  of  a  colonial  ancestor,  in  1887.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  1826  entered 

f ublic  life  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
o  1888  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
South  Carolina,  and  during  the  nullification 
mov^ent  acted  with  the  ultra  wing  of  the  state 
rights  party.  In  1886  he  was  returned  to  con- 
gress ttom  the  Beanfort  district,  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  until 
1849 ;  and  in  Bee.  1860,  he  was  elected  a  U.  S. 
senator.  In  his  legisUtive  oapad^  he  advo- 
eated  the  dootrinee  of  Mr.  Oalhotui,  and  was 
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the  first  who  proposed  on  the  floor  of  congress 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Duriiu  the  w^tar 
tion  of  the  question  of  seoesdon  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  18B1-^  he  advocated  the  immediate, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  separate  withdrawal  of 
tiie  state  from  the  Union ;  and  upon  the  defeat 
ot  bis  party  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
latter  part  of  1853  he  retired  to  his  plantation, 
and  took  no  part  in  public  matters  until  the 
election  of  Mr.  lincoln  to  the  presidency.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  state  couTention 
which,  on  Dec.  20,  1860,  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  the  address  which  declared 
the  reasons  for  this  measure  was  prepared  by 
him.  Subsequently  he  was  a  delegate  from 
Charleston  to  the  convention  of  seceding  states 
at  Montgomery,  and  was  churman  of  the  com- 
mittee by  which  the  oonstitntion  of  the  "Otm- 
federate  States  of  America"  was  reported. 
He  is  now  (Jnly,  1861)  a  delegate  from  South 
Oarolina  to  the  congress  of  the  "  Oonfederate 
States."  His  political  views  have  of  late  years 
frequently  been  given  to  the  public  through 
the  columns  of  the  "  Charleston  Ueroury,"  a 
newspoper  owned  by  himself  and  conducted 
by  his  son,  Bobert  Barnwell  Bhett,  jr. 

EHEUMATISM  (Gr.  ptvfia,  a  flow,  dis- 
ohai^o).  Acute  rheumatism  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  characterized  by  general  fevers,  by 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  joints 
affected,  and  by  a  tendency  to  leave  one  joint 
suddenly  and  fhsten  npon  another.  The  affec- 
tion sometimes  commences  by  chills  and  fever, 
and  general  uneasiness ;  and  these  symptoms 
(rhenmatio  fever)  m»-  last  for  24  hours  or  more 
before  the  local  manifestations  show  tiiemsel  ves. 
Hore  frequently  the  local  ^ym^toms  make  their 
appearance  at  uie  same  time  with  the  fever,  and 
occasionally  they  are  present  some  little  time 
before  it  supervenes.  The -pain  in  the  joint  or 
joints  affected,  commonly  but  little  felt  while 
the  patient  Is  perfectly  quiet,  becomes  intense 
on  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
completely  helpless.  The  superficial  joints  be- 
come swollen  and  tense,  they  are  hotter  than 
natural,  and  the  skin  covering  them  is  generally 
more  or  lees  reddened.  The  swelling  is  some- 
times mainly  caused  by  effusion  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  joint  itself,  at  others  by  the 
Inflammation  and  thickeningof  the  fibrous  tis- 
sues external  to  the  J(Hnt,  The  pulse  is  gener- 
ally tall,  strong,  and  moderately  frequent,  rarely 
rifling  over  100^  beats  in  a  minute ;  the  skin  ia 
warm,  and  copious  sour  penpirations  are  com- 
monly present;  sweiUing  was  present  in  rather 
more  wan  ^  of  the  cases  noted  by  U.  Louis. 
The  tongae  is  thickly  coated,  the  bowels  some- 
what constipated,  and  the  appetite  completely 
lost.  The  mflanunation  at  first  affects  one  or 
two  joints,  rarely  three ;  after  a  variable  time 
it  commonly  leaves  the  joints  first  affected  as 
suddenly  as  it  attacked  them,  and  &stens  on 
some  other  articulation;  often  however  new 
joints  are  attacked  without  tiie  disease  leaving 
ns  original  seat  As  a  rule  the  laiger  Joints 


are  the  onra  most  liable  to  be  attacked,  the 
knees,  elbows,  ankles,  wrists,  and  hips ;  more 
rarely  the  smaller Jointsof  the  toes  and  fingers 
become  affected.  Beside  the  articulations,  acute 
rheumatism  fluently  attaoks  t^e  heart,  not 
hy  metastaffls,  or  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  one  part  to  the  other,  but  seizing  on 
the  fibrous  textures  of  the  heart  as  on  one 
of  the  series  of  textures  liable  to  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  pericardium  is  attacked  (peri- 
carditis), sometimes  the  lining  membrane  <^ 
the  heart's  cavities  (endocarditis).  (See  Heart, 
DiBKASES  OF.)  The  younger  the  patient,  the 
more  liable  is  the  heart  to  be  affected ;  so  that 
when  rheumatism  occurs  previous  to  adult  ag(k 
the  heart  is  attacked  in  a  large  m^ority  ot 
cases.  The  rheumatic  constitution  is  frequent- 
ly hereditaiT,  and  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  a 
complaint  of  cold,  damp  seasons  and  climates ; 
but  beyond  this  we  know  but  little  of  the  causes 
which  induce  it.  Tbe  doration  of  the  disease 
varies  in  Cerent  cases,  sometimes  disappear* 
ing  in  10  or  13  days,  sometimes  lasting  for 
months,  while  in  other  cases  again  it  maj 
lapse  into  a  subacute  or  chronic  state  and  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Bheumatism  is,  when  un- 
complicated, rarely  attended  with  immediate 
danger  to  life ;  but  by  damaging  the  heart  it 
often  lays  the  foundation  for  incurable  disease. 
Occasionally  fatal  cases  are  met  with.  The 
writer  has  known  one  case  in  which  death 
was  preceded  by  violent  delirium,  apparently 
the  result  of  acute  meningitis ;  no  post-mortem 
examination  was  permitted,  but  in  a  similar 
case  seen  by  Yalleix,  the  autopsy  threw  no 
light  on  the  cause  of  death. — Acute  rheuma- 
tism has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Bleeding,  mercnrials,  mercurials  with  pur- 
gatives, opium,  sulphate  (tf  quinine  in  lai^ 
doses  varying  from  20  to  dO  grs.  per  diem,  ni- 
trate of  potassa  in  doses  of  i  oz.  to  1^  oz.  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  bland  fluid  and 
drunk  in  the  24  hours,  have  been  at  various 
times  resorted  to.  Of  these  methods,  those 
by  large  doses  of  snlpbate  of  quinine  and  by 
nitrate  of  potassa  have  both  an  undoubted  in- 
fluence in  controlling  and  cutting  short  the 
disease,  and  the  treatment  by  quinine  appears 
to  be  most  successful  in  the  acutest  and  most 
violent  attacks ;  they  are  both  however  sub- 
ject to  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  more 
Ulan  CDonterbalance  their  advantages.  The 
treatment  which  is  now  most  generally  relied 
on  is  the  alkaline.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
(Rochellei  salt)  or  acetate  of  potash  is  giVen  in 
full  doses  short  of  producing  purgation,  until 
the  nrine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Occasionally 
a  purgative  may  be  required,  or  an  opiate  may 
he  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep.  The  treat- 
ment hy  lemon  juice,  advocated  by  Dr.  Oarrod, 
is  in  truth  an  alkaline  treatment,  the  acid  ci- 
trate of  potash  contfuued  in  the  lemon  juice 
being  eluninated  by  the  kidneys  as  a  carbonate. 
— Chronic  rheumatism  presents  itself  under 
two  forms.  In  one  the  joints  are  swoUen  and 
painftil,  the  pain  being  ai^ravated  by  motiim; 
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there  is  lioireTer  bo  general  fever,  and  the  ap- 
petite  may  be  good  and  the  digestion  Boand. 
The  aflTeotion  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  attack- 
ing new  joints  without  leaving  the  ones  first 
afiected;  it  frequently  attacks  the  smaller  joints, 
rendering  them  permanently  swollen  and  de- 
formed, while  the  immobility  to  which  the 
joints  are  sometimes  reduced  may  cause  atro- 
phy of  the  muscles  connected  with  them. 
The  treatment  is  uDiwtiHfactcMy ;  aometimefl 
allEalieB  or  dinretioa  are  of  serrioe,  sometimes 
iodide  of  potassium  seems  of  use ;  while  the 
native  sulphur  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sharon, 
St.  Oatharine's,  the  Yirginia  sulphur  springs, 
&c,  used  both  externally  and  internally,  are 
frequently  of  great  service.  In  the  second  va- 
riety of  chronic  rheumatism,  sometimes  termed 
passive  rheumatism,  the  joints  are  neither  red 
nor  swollen,  but  simply  stiff  and  painfal,  the 
pain  being  increased  by  motion.  It  does  not 
prevent  labor  or  exercise,  only  rendering  them 
punful.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp 
and  relieved  by  heat.  Warm  salt  water  baths, 
and  the  use  of  flannel  and  stimulaUng  liniments, 
afford  some  relief.  Where  it  is  poaidble  re- 
moval to  a  warm  dimate  is  advisable.  la  the 
treatment  d  rhenmatiam  the  homoaopathists 
depend  midnly  upon  aconite,  bryonia,  Pulsatilla, 
xlias  toadoodendroD,  and  other  oomparatively 
new  remedies;  and  the  hydropathists  claim 
great  success  frcon  the  cold  water  treatment. 

mint,  Bab.  See  Bas-Rbin. 

RHI5T,  Haut.   See  Hadt-Rhiii. 

BfflWE  (Ger.  JRhain;  Dutch,  Byn;  Fr. 
£hin  ;  ano.  Shenut),  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Europe,  having  its  sources  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Grisons,  near  lat  46°  83'  N.,  long.  8° 
63'  £.,  and  flowing  into  the  ^orth  sea  by  an 
extensive  delta  of  6  mouths  in  Holland,  after  a 
tircnitnons  course  of  nearly  800  m.  The  Rhine 
is  Qsnally  divided  into  8  parts,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower,  the  first  ot  which  lies  within 
and  along  part  of  the  boundary  Une  of  Switz- 
erland, the  second  between  Basel  and  Oologne, 
and  the  third  between  Cologne  and  the  sea. 
The  river  originates  in  the  Lepontine  Alps  in 
8  branches,  the  most  western  of  which  is  con- 
sidered the  principal  source.  It  rises  in  two 
mall  lakes,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  St.  Gothard  group  about  7,600 
feet  at>ove  the  sea,  and  runs  as  a  torrent  for 
about  12  m.  during  which  it  descends  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  is  joined  at  Dissentis  by  the 
second  branch.  It  then  flows  in  a  general  E. 
by  N.  direction  for  about  86  m.  to  Reichenau, 
where  it  is  met  by  the  third  branch  and 
becomes  a  considerable  stream,  near^  250 
feet  wide,  navigable  for  river  boats.  Having 
•onlinaed  the  same  oonrse  to  Cfhor,  it  thence 
flows  through  a  valley  abont  CO  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  a  north- 
wly  direction  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
for  part  of  die  distance  forms  the  boundary  line 
■eparating  the  principality  of  Lie<^tenstein  and 
Austria  from  Switzerhmd.  The  aorfooe  is 
hue  1,84:4  feet  above  the  sea.  After  iaBaing 
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from  the  lake  at  Constance  it  flows  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  enters 
the  Untersee,  which  is  about  SO  feet  lower 
than  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  continues  its 
course  in  the  same  direction  to  the  falls  of 
Schaffhausen,  a  little  way  below  the  town  of 
that  name,  where  the  surface  of  the  river  is 
1,S60  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  foils  are  70 
feet  in  height.  Below  these  falls  iho  general 
course  is  stui  westerly,  bnt  very  tortuous ;  imd 
the  river  flows  between  monntains  for  about 
60  m.  to  Laufenburg,  where  the  navigation  is 
again  interrupted  by  a  cataract.  The  bed  is 
here  narrowed  to  about  60  feet,  and  boats 
ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  ropes  after 
being  unloaded.  About  10  m.  below  Laafen- 
buig  there  is  a  rapid  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  though  it  does 
not  stop  navigation.  This  is  the  lost  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Rhine. 
Below  this  rapid  uie  level  of  the  nver  is  860 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  50  feet  less  at 
Basel.  Above  this  point  the  Rhine  receives 
numerous  tributaries,  Uie  most  important  being 
the  Aar,  which  brings  the  dramage  of  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland.  Between  the 
uke  of  Oonstanoe  and  Basel  tiie  Rhine  forma 
the  boundary  line  between  Baden  and  Switz- 
wland. — Where  the  middle  Rhine  begins  at 
Basel,  the  river  has  left  the  monntunons  re- 

ni,  and  changed  its  course  to  a  northerly 
ction.  It  flows  for  nearly  200  m.,  to  Mentz, 
through  a  valley  from  40  to  60  m.  wide,  ex- 
tending between  the  Block  forest  and  other 
mountains  connected  with  that  range  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Yos^s  and  the  Eaardt  mountains 
on  the  W.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
Baden  and  Prance,  and  Badon  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  passing  through  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.,  the  fall  of  the  river  is  4^  feet  per 
mile,  and  the  oorrent  oonsequenUy  very  rapid, 
^e  bed  is  wide  and  obstructed  by  numerous 
movable  sand  banks  and  small  islands,  which 
render  the  navigation  of  this  part  intricate  and 
dongeroos.  For  the  next  60  m.,  to  Qermers- 
heim,  the  islands  increase  in  size  and  are  less 
liable  to  shift  their  position.  Below  Germers- 
heim  islands  are  rare,  and  the  river  flows  slug- 
gishly  in  large  bends  to  Mentz,  where  its  sur- 
face IS  only  274  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
Strasbourg  and  Mentz  it  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  about  100  tons  burden,  which  de- 
scend with  the  current,  but  in  going  up  are 
Ixacked,  chiefly  by  horses.  Between  Mentz 
and  Cologne  the  course  of  the  river  is  first  W., 
tii&a.  K.  N.  W.,  and  afterward  mostly  K.  W. 
It  first  ibnna  the  boundary  between  Hesse* 
Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  then  between  Nas- 
sau and  the  Prussian  lOieniBh  province,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  enters  near  Ooblentz.  This  part 
of  the  river  runs  between  two  mountain  re- 
gions, where  in  many  places  the  hills  come  so 
elose  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  (oad.  The  produce  of  the 
eztennve  vine^Bida  in  this  neighborhood  is 
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kttOTD  88  Rhenish  wttaes.  There  fs  a  ledge  of 
rocks  at  Biogen  which  prevents  steamers  and 
barges  pasalDg  dnriiig  foggy  weather  or  at 
night.  The  sorfaoe  of  Hm  water  at  Cologne  is 
110  feet  above  &e  sea.  Dnring  its  middle  oonrw 
the  Bhine  reoaivea  many  tribntaiies;  bat  with 
the  ezoeption  of  the  Moselle,  those  ilhnn  tiie 
W.  are  all  short  and  not  navi^le.  On  the 
right  or  E.  nde  the  tribataries  are  mnoh  larger 
and  more  namerons,  the  most  important  b^g 
the  Neckar,  Main,  Lahh,  and  Sieg. — The  lower 
Bhine  extends  for  about  800  m,  from  Cologne 
to  its  mouths,  and  flows  through  a  low  level 
country,  with  the  hills  of  Sauerland  near  its 
£.  bank  between  Cologne  and  DOss^dorf, 
From  Cologne  to  Wesel  its  course  is  mostly 
N.  N.  W.,  though  very  tortuous.  From  Wesel 
to  the  frontiera  of  Holland  it  flowB  in  a  N.  W. 
directioD.  Below  Cologne  the  Bhine  is  navi- 
gable for  sea-going  vessels,  and  the  &11  irom 
thence  to  its  month  is  only  about  4  inohu  per 
mile,  uid  the  current  consequently  extreme- 
ly doggish.  Shortly  after  entering  Holhindf 
near  the  village  of  Fannerden  about  200  m. 
from  its  mouth,  the  Bhine  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  southerii  of  which  takes  the  name 
.of  Waal,  and  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
of  Bhine.  The  Waal  is  here  210  yards  broad, 
while  the  Bhine  is  only  114  yards,  and  abont 

Lof  the  volume  of  water  runs  into  the  former, 
fter  the  separation  the  Bhine  flows  K.  K.  W., 
and  near  Arnhem,  12  m.  lower  down,  it  again 
divides  into  the  Yssel,  which  runs  N.  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Bhine,  which  flows  W. 
At  Wyck,  about  80  m.  lower  down,  the  Bhine 
divides  for  the  third  time,  into  the  Leek  and 
Kromme  Byn  (Crooked  Bhine),  the  former  of 
whidi  is  the  larger  river.  The  Eromme  Byn 
runs  K.  W.  to  Utrecht,  where  it  divides  f6r  the 
last  time  into  the  Veoht,  which  flows  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Oude  Byn  (Old  Bhine), 
which  continues  westward  past  Leyden.  The 
mouth  of  the  Oade  Byn  was  formerly  obstruct- 
ed by  dunes  or  sand  hills,  and  the  Inver  did  not 
reach  the  sea ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  cut 
through  them,  and  it  now  oommmiicates  with 
the  North  sea  at  Katwyk,  a  few  miles  lif.  W, 
from  Leyden.  Before  it  begins  to  form  the 
delta  the  lower  Bhine  is  augmented  by  the 
£rft,  Buhr,  and  Lippe,  all  of  which  are  naviga- 
ble. The  Yssel  was  originally  a  can^  cut  by 
Drusus  to  unite  the  Bhine  with  the  river  now 
called  Oude  Tasel  (Old  Yssel).  The  Leek,  or 
middle  brandi  of  tho  Bhine,  was  also  originally 
a  canal  made  by  the  Roman  genertd  Gorbolo: 
bnt  in  A.  D.  880  its  bed  was  so  mnoh  enlai^ed 
by  a  flood  that  it  beoame  the  main  stream. 
The  delta  of  the  Bhine  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  E.  by  the  Tesel,  8.  by  the  Waal  and 
Heuse,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea ;  it  compre- 
hends  the  three  Dutch  provinces  of  North  and 
Bouth  Holland  and  Utrecht,  and  about  f  of 
Gelderland,  all  of  which  country  would  be  sub- 
ject to  inundations  were  it  not  protected  by 
embankments.  These  embankments  begin  in 
the  Prussian  district  of  DOsseldorf^  extend 
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along  the  banks  of  the  different  aims  of  thq 
Bhine  to  the  sea,  and  are  generally  from  25  to 
80  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river.— 
The  basin  of  the  Bhine  is  estimated  at  80,000 

S.  m.,  of  which  18,000  belong  to  the  upper, 
,000  to  the  middl^  and  27,000  to  the  lower 
Bhine.  The  river  is  generally  covered  witih 
ice  for  from  6  weeks  to  2  months  in  winter ; 
and  when  snow  accumulates  and  a  thaw  sud- 
denly sets  in,  the  lowlands  are  liable  to  inun- 
dations that  are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
loss  of  both  life  and  property.  The  different 
arms  of  the  Bhine  are  united  by  numerous 
canals,  and  the  river  itself  is  connected  by 
canals  with  the  8a6ne  and  Bh6ne,  the  Scheldt, 
Ueuse,  and  Danube;  and  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on  upon  all  these  as  well  as  the  cluef 
navigable  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  Uain,  Buhr, 
and  Neckar.  The  annual  traffic  of  the  whole 
amounts  to  S,2fi0,000  tons,  of  which  8,500,000 
belcmg  to  the  Bhine  exclusively.  Switzerland, 
Baden,  Fruioe,  Bavaria,  HeBae-Daimstadt, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  all  lay  toll  duties  on  ves- 
sels and  goods  passing  their  bonndaries ;  bnt 
of  late  years  these  duties  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  Bhine  is  renowned  for  the  pio- 
tnresqne  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  upper 
and  middle  part  of  its  conrse,  and  is  annually 
visited  by  a  great  multitude  of  tourists.  It  is 
navigated  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to  various 
companioB  which  ply  between  the  principal 
towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  crossed  at  several 
points  by  pontoon  bridges,  and  many  of  the 
principal  places  on  either  side  are  connected  by 
rulroads.  lliere  is  great  discrepancy  among 
ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of 
mouths  hy  which  the  waters  of  the  Bhine 
fimnerly  flowed  into  the  sea.  Some  speak  only 
oftwo;  Others  sqrthere  were  three;  and  Ce- 
sar states  that  there  were  several  branches. 

BHINOCEBOS  (Qr.  ^iv,  nose,  and  Ktpae^ 
bom),  a  pachyderm  mammal,  surpassed  in  size 
among  present  terrestrial  animals  only  by  the 
elephant,  and  perhaps  by  the  hippopotamus. 
The  head  is  long  and  triangular,  and  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  end  of  the  nose  there 
springs  a  single  or  double  horn,  composed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  agglutinated  hairs  or  horny  fibres ; 
this  is  supported  on  the  nasal  bones,  though 
not  connected  with  them,  belonging  entirely 
to  the  skin  and  removed  with  it ;  it  is  often 
more  than  8  feet  long,  and  gently  curved  back- 
ward, and  so  sharp  as  to  make  it  a  very  formi- 
dable weapon ;  when  there  are  two  horns,  the 
hinder  is  mnoh  the  shorter.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth,  and  the  indsors  sometimes  fall 
out  when  the  animal  is  full-grown ;  the  molars 
are  |z^,  with  Innate  ridges ;  the  nose  is  blunt 
and  rounded,  and  the  upper  lip  elongated  and 
very  movable ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  the  ears 
moderate,  tipped  with  ri^d  hairs ;  the  body  is 
very  bulky,  the  legs  short  and  strong,  and  the 
feet  8-toed  with  as  many  broad  hoofs ;  the  tail 
is  short,  round  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally 
toward  the  end,  and  hairy  at  the  tip ;  on  the 
hind  feet  are  sebaoeoos  glands  <^iening  on  the 
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posterior  snrfaoo,  in  a  saccnkted  inrdriioa  of 
the  skin,  as  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  feet 
of  sheep ;  the  mammea  are  two,  and  inguinal. 
The  skin  is  naked,  very  roogh  and  hard,  divided 
into  lai^  folds  whidi  give  to  the  animal  a 
shielded  appearance;  it  is  impervions  to  the 
claws  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  will  tarn  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  and  is  impen^ntble  to  ordinary 
mnsket  bullets.  The  stomach  is  large  and 
umple,  the  intestiiial  canal  8  times  as  long  as 
the  body,  the  of  the  small  intestine  greatly 
devdopea,  tibe  large  intestine  very  wide,  and 
tiie  oncam  aaecolated.  The  ribs  arcr  19  purs, 
the  iliac  bone?  very  wide,  and  the  femnr  with 
a  prominent  ridge  on  the  outer  border  termi- 
nating in  a  hook-lilce  process  and  with  the 
great  trochanter  exceedingly  prolonged;  the 
moisor  teeth  seem  to  be  developed  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  boms ;  the  brain  is  large,  bat  the 
relative  size  of  the  cerebmm,  especially  the 
upper  and  anterior  portion,  is  less  than  in  the 
elephant.  The  rhinoceros  is  foand  in  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  living  with  the  ele- 

0at  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  herbage  and 
/  twigs  and  ^mbs.  It  is  a  peaceable  ani- 
mal unlMS  when  irritated;  it  then  charges 
npoa  its  enemy  with  the  head  down  and  the 
horn  forward ;  thongh  not  very  active,  its  great 
weight  and  strength  make  it  a  formidalde  as- 
sailant, and  a  match  even  for  the  elephant. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  so  acute, 
that  the  banter  mast  approach  against  the 
wind  and  in  perfect  silence,  else  the  shy  animal 
will  be  alarmed  and  retreat ;  it  is  hunted  for 
sport  by  Europeans,  and  the  natives  eat  the 
fleah,  and  sell  the  skin  to  traders  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  canes,  whips,  and  defensive  armor, 
and  the  horns  for  boxes  and  cups.  In  its  na- 
tive forests  the  rhinoceros  has  a  tortoise-like 
appearance,  with  its  stolid  expression,  alow 
movements,  thick  armor,  short  1^  and  tail, 
and  curved  upper  Up.— -Several  species  have 
been  described,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the 
nngle-homed  or  Indian  rhinoceros  (R.  uni- 
evntu,  Linn. ;  S.  Indieu*,  Oav.).  This  animal 
meaani'es  about  13  feet  in  length,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  the  same,  and  a  height  of  0  feet; 
the  skin  is  very  thick,  arranged  in  broad  folds 
in  many  parts,  rough  and  tabercalnted,  and  of 
a  deep  parplbh  gray  color.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  unicorn  or  reim  of  the  sacred  writings, 
though  not  of  the  Arabian  poets,  which  was 
either  a  wild  bull  or  antelope.  It  leads  a  quiet 
indolent  life,  w^owing  on  the  marshy  borders 
of  rivers  uid  lakes,  and  bathing  in  their  wa- 
ters ;  it  moves  slowly,  the  head  carried  low  as 
in  the  hog;  its  strength  enables  it  to  pass  with 
ease  through  the  thickest  jungles;  it  is  found 
in  the  warmer  puts  of  eontinentd  India.  In 
captivity,  especually  if  taken  yonng,  It  is  gentle, 
obedient,  and  grateful  for  kind  treatment,  with 
occasional  paroxysms  of  rage  without  apparent 
cause ;  it  is  fond  of  bread,  f^uit,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  sweets,  collecUng  and  holding  its  food 
b/  the  long  upper  lip ;  it  is  not  unoommon  in 


menageries,  and  has  been  trained  to  perform 
simple  tricks  by  modern  showmen,  but  its  in- 
telligence is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant; 
though  these  two  animals  are  said  to  have  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  to  each  other,  they  agree  very 
well  together  in  confinement.  The  Java  rhinoy 
ceros  SoTidaienu^  Horst),  with  a  single  horn, 
is  confined  to  Java ;  the  e^ermis  is  arranged  in 
pentagonal  shields.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros 
{B,  SuMotreima^  Our.)  is  a  smaller  species  witii 
two  horns  and  a  comparatively  smooth  skin.— 
The  black  African  rhinoceros  (£.  licornia,  Linn.; 
£.  Jfrieanvf^  Camper),  the  borele  of  the  S.  Af- 
rican abori^oes,  has  two  horns,  and  a  smoother 
skin,  wrinkled  instead  of  folded ;  the  incisors 
are  either  latent  or  foil  aw^  early ;  the  horns, 
which  as  in  the  other  species  occur  in  both 
sexes,  are  brightly  polished  by  rubbing  against 
the  trees,  and  the  posterior  is  only  ^  the  length 
of  the  anterior,  the  latter  being  rarely  more 
than  18  inches.  The  general  color  ia  the  male 
is  black,  in  the  female  pale  yellowish  brown 
with  purplish  tints  on  the  head,  and  the  groins 
flesh-colored ;  the  head  seems  too  deep  in  pro- 
pordou  to  ito  length,  giving  it  a  very  olumsT 
appearance;  the  upper  lip  U  scarcely  at  tSi 
prolonged ;  the  neck  short  and  thick,  with  a 
deep  furrow  where  it  Joins  the  head,  and  a 
mdimentary  hump  on  the  shoulder.  In  size 
and  habits  it  resembles  the  Indian  species;  it 
was  formerly  found  even  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
mountain,  but  has  now  l>een  driven  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Oape  Colony  into  the  interior, 
where  it  is  seldom  molested.  They  keep  con- 
cealed by  day,  wandering  at  night  in  search  of 
water  and  food,  especiaUy  the  branches  of  the 
wait-a-bit  thorns ;  the  gait  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
good  horse,  and  when  disturbed  the  head  is 
carried  high ;  they  are  usually  seen  singly  or 
in  purs.  They  are  suspicious  and  savage,  at- 
taoking  the  traveller,  and  so  lean  that  the  flesh 
ia  rarely  eaten;  wherever  the  foo^irints  are 
Been,  the  ground  and  bashes  are  round  torn 
up ;  this  they  do,  not  from  rage,  but  in  a  mere 
wanton  display  oi  strength,  as  a  bull  gores  the 
earth  with  his  horns ;  they  also  dig  the  ground 
with  the  fore  feet,  throwing  it  backward  in 
the  manner  of  a  dog.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  his 
"Zoolojfy  of  Soutli  Africa,"  makes  8  species; 
Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  that  all  the  species 
made  by  naturalists  beyond  two  are  based  on 
mere  differences  in  size,  age,  and  direction  of 
horns,  which  vary  mach  within  the  limit  of  a 
single  species.  The  S.  Iceitloa  (A.  Smith)  is  a 
rather  smaller  species,  with  two  horns  nearly 
equal  In  length,  with  more  slender  head  and 
longer  neck  than  in  the  bor6U ;  the  general 
color  is  pale  brownish  yellow,  with  a  black 
mark  on  the  inside  of  llie  thighs ;  the  upper 
lip  is  elon^ted;  it  is  a  swiit,  fierce,  and  dan- 
gerous animal,  comparatively  rare,  and  not 
found  forther  south  than  lat.  26°.-— The  white 
rhinoceros  {R.  aimut,  Burch.))  the  mohoohoo  ot 
the  Bechuanaa  is  the  largest  of  the  genas ;  the 
color  is  pale  browuidi  white,  with  purplish 
tints  on  the  shoulders  and  posterior  parts;  the 
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head  is  eomparalinir  long  and  slender,  the 
&oe  conoave,  forehead  convex,  neck  long  with 
8  well  marked  wrinkles  on  nape,  the  nose 
tnmoated,  the  upper  lip  perfectly  square  and 
ox-like,  and  the  shoulders  with  a  distinct 
Jiump ;  the  horns  are  two,  the  first  very  long 
and  pointed,  the  second  Just  behind  it,  short 
and  obtose.  This  ia  a  rare  species,  timid,  un- 
snspecting,  easily  captared  on  acconnt  of  its 
tHow  movements,  and  mnch  prized  by  the  na- 
tives for  its  fat  flesh ;  the  food  is  principally 
grass.  The  Bechuanas  call  the  rhinoceros  by 
the  general  name  of  ehuhuroo.  The  best  friend 
of  this  animal  is  a  bird,  which  warns  it,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  it 
is  called  rhinoceros  bird,  and  is  described  un- 
der that  title. — The  rhinoceros  pliqred  an  im- 
portant part  among  the  animals  of  the  tertiary 
and  diluvial  epochs,  numerous  species  of  liurge 
rize  occupying  cold  conntries  of  Eimjpe,  where 
they  now  could  not  exist.  Since  1761  many 
fragments  have  been  found  In  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Russia.  A  few  species 
have  been  detected  in  the  lower  miocene  of 
France,  of  which  the  R.  tapirinut  (Pomel),  of 
the  size  of  a  tajrir,  belonged  to  Kaup's  group 
of  aeerotTierium,  characterized  by  2  large  in- 
cisors in  each  jaw,  4  toes  on  the  anterior  feet, 
and  probably  by  a  very  small,  if  any,  nasal 
horn.  In  the  upper  miocene  of  France  and 
Germany  occur  many  species  which  Be  Bloin- 
ville  has  united  into  the  single  S.  inciaivut^ 
without  bony  partition  between  the  nostrils, 
with  2  large  mctsors  in  each  jaw  and  8  toes  on 
all  the  feet.  In  die  pliocene  of  France  and 
England  are  species  without  bony  nasal  parti- 
tion and  with  moderate  indsors,  like  the  R. 
megarhinm  (Cuv.).  The  best  known  fossil 
species  is  the  R.  tickorhinua  (Ouv.),  of  the  di~ 
luvial  deposits  of  Siberia  and  the  most  of  Eu- 
rope, contemporary  with  the  mammoth.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  was  found  in  1781 
in  arctic  Siberia  by  a  hunter;  the  body  was 
well  preserved  and  half  buried  in  the  frozen 
sand,  in  lat.  64°  N. ;  it  was  11}  feet  long,  with 
a  skin  like  leather  covered  with  short  hair; 
the  nasal  bones  curved  in  front  of  the  nose  to 
unite  with  the  intermaxillaries,  and  the  parti- 
tion between  the  nostrils  was  bony  to  the  ex- 
tremity, giving  great  solidity  to  the  nose  for 
the  support  of  the  larae  homs:  these  were 
two,  iurther  separated  tiian  in  the  living  spe- 
<ses;  the  incisors  fell  out  in  the  adults,  and 
the  ^mphysis  of  the  lower  jaWwaa  very  long; 
coming  nearest  to  the.£.  btcomii  of  Africa,  it 
had  a  longer  and  narrower  cranium,  more 
bulky  body,  and  shorter  and  stouter  limbs. 
It  occurs  in  diluvial  sands,  in  caverns,  and  in 
bone  breccia.  This  genus  has  also  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of  Asia ; 
Cantley  and  Falconer  describe  4  species  among 
the  Sivalik  hills  of  northern  Ilindostan.  The 
most  singular  fact  in  connection  ynth  the  geo- 
logical distribution  of  the  rhinoceros,  is  its  oc- 
currence during  the  diluvial  period  in  Amer- 
ica, like  the  elephant  not  now  existing  on  this 
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contineDt ;  several  apecim  are  described  by  Prot 
Leidy  and  others  from  the  tertii^  of  Nebraska 
and  the  neighboring  territories.  The  genus  cZo*- 
motherium  of  Fischer  probably  comes  near  if 
not  in  the  rhinoceros  £unily ;  judging  frx>m  the 
teeth,  and  the  dze,  form,  and  thickness  of  jaw, 
it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  heavy  propor- 
tions, with  the  ^ze  and  habits  of  tiie  rhino- 
ceros, and  essoiitially  herbivorons ;  It  was  fbond 
in  Siberia. 

EHIN0C3EE0S  BIRD,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  African  genus  hvpTuiga  (Linn.).  (See  Ox- 
PEOKEB.)-  It  makes  a  harsh  cry  in  the  ear  of 
the  sleeping  rhinoceros,  which  awjdting  rudies 
off  into  the  forest  to  escape  tiie  hunter;  it 
perches  on  the  animal's  back,  returning  when 
lightened  or  swept  off  by  the  branches,  and 
remains  with  it  all  night  Gamming  says  he  has 
often  diot  the  rhinoceros  at  midnight  at  fonn- 
tains,  and  that  these  birds,  imafpning  "  chnka- 
roo"  was  asleep,  would  remain  nntil  morning, 
and  on  his  approaching,  before  taking  flight, 
they  would  try  to  awaken  him  from  his  wep 
sleep.  This  bird  also  attends  the  hippopota- 
mus, for  the  umilar  purpose  of  feeding  on  the 
ticks  and  other  parasites  which  infest  the  skin. 

RHINOPLASTY.   See  Autoplabtt. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  13  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  smallest 
of  the  84  of  which  the  Union  is  now  composed. 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  S. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  lies  between  lat.  41°  18'  and 
42"  8'  N.,  and  long.  71*  8'  and  71°  B3'  W.; 
extreme  loigth  X  and  S.  47i  m.,  greatest 
breadth  E.  and  W.  40  m. ;  area,  exolnuTe  of 
Narragansct  bay,  which  divides  toe  state  into 
two  unequal  parts,  1,046^  sq.  m.,  or  836,840 
acres,  of  which  826,888  acres  are  improved. 
The  population  in  1730  was  17,936 ;  in  1766, 
40,414;  in  1770,  69,678;  in  1790,  68,826;  in 
1800,69,122;  in  1810,  76.188;  inl820,  83,069; 
in  1830,  97,212;  in  1840,  108,830;  in  1860, 
147,646 ;  and  in  1860,  174,619.  According  to 
the  census  of  1860,  the  population  in  that  year 
was  distributed  as  follows: 
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The  principal  cities  and  villages  are  Providence, 
Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  Pawtucket,  Woon- 
Bocket,  Katick,  Lonsdale,  and  Pawcatuck. 
Rhode  Island  was  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  of  which  there  is  a  small  remnant.  In 
1709  the  sachem  Ninegret  gave  a  quitclaim  to 
the  colony  of  all  the  Indian  lands,  except  a  res- 
ervation in  the  town  of  Charlestown,  portions 
of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sold. 
Of  this  there  renudns  2,686  acres.  687  of  which  * 
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■re  arable,  and  the  romunder  swamp  and  ^m- 
Der  loads.  The  tribe  embraces  122  souls,  di- 
^ed  into  84  families,  all  of  which  are  of  mixed 
blood.  They  possess  a  church  and  a  school 
house,  and  about  a  third  of  the  tribe  can  read 
and  write. — N'arraganset  ba^,  which  divides  the 
state  iuto  two  unequal  parts,  extends  N.  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  a  distance  of  80  m.  It  is 
from  3  to  12  m.  wide,  and  holds  in  its  embrace 
tiie  islands  of  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  island,  Ca- 
nonicnt,  Pradence,  and  several  smaller  ones. 
The  first  named,  which-  has  been  colled  the 
"£den  of  America,"  is  15  m.long,  from  3  to  3^ 
m.  wide,  and  contains  about  60  sq.  m.  Near  its 
8.  end  is  Newport,  the  most  celebrated  watering 
place  in  the  UnioE^  which  is  resorted  to  bjr  thou- 
sands of  invalids  and  the  &sbioQabIe  daring  the 
snmmer  months.  Kewt>ort  harbor,  which  lies 
between  Canonicat  and  Rhode  island,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  depth  of  water, 
which  is  safficieut  for  the  largest  ships,  its  &- 
^lity  of'access  with  all  winds,  its  excellent 
anchorage,  its  means  of  rapid  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  abundant 
Bupply  of  fresh  water,  have  recommended  it  to 
the  government  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  great 
naval  establishment.  It  is  now  protected  by 
Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  and  by  the  larger 
fortification  near  its  entrance  known  as  Fort 
Adams,  the  latter  a  work  of  great  strength. 
On  the  opporite  shore  of  Oanoniout  is  Fort 
Brown  oa  the  "  Dumpling"  rocks,  used  in  the 
war  of  1812,  but  now  in  a  state  of  ruin.  Ca- 
nonicat is  7  m.  Ions  and  about  1  m.  wide. 
Prudence  ifdand  lies  N.  £.  of  Oanonicut,  and  is 
of  less  extent  Projecting  southward  from  the 
mainland  on  the  E.  is  an  extensive  peninsula 
which  divides  Karraganset  bay  aud  forma  Mt. 
Hope  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  Taunton  river 
ttiters.  On  this  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Fall 
lUver,  partly  in  Massachusetts.  The  Rhode 
Island  portion  is,  by  mutual  agreement^  about 
to  be  ceded  to  Massachusetts.  This,  with  the 
cession  to  Rhode  Island  of  the  town  of  Paw- 
tooket  and  part  of  Seekonk,  seUles  a  contro- 
Ten7  ftf  two  oentories  with  respect  to  the  E. 
bonndaiT  of  Rhode  Island.  In  different  parts 
of  Narraganset  haj  are  severe  other  small 
Islands.  Aboat  11  m.  S.  £.  of  Point  JntUOi 
is  Bloek  island,  7  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide,  which 
is  almost  severed  by  a  large  salt  pond.  The 
islanders  support  themselves  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing. Sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  r^ 
«d,  and  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
there.  The  island  forms  the  town  of  New 
Shoreham,  and  is  a  portion  of  Newport  co.  It 
was  first  seen  by  verazzano  in  1524,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  name  of  Claudia,  after 
the  wife  of  Francis  I.  of  Franoe.  Subsequently 
the  Dutch  captain  Adrian  Block  visited  it, 
since  which  time  it  has  borne  his  name.  la 
1664  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
resolved,  '*that  the  governor  be  deured  to 
send  to  Block  island  to  declare  unto  oar  friends 
the  inhabitants  thweof  that  they  are  imder  our 
care,  and  that  they  admit  not  of  any  other  to 
TOL,  amr. — 1 


bear  rule  over  them  but  the  power  of  this 
colony." — ^The  rivers  in  the  state  are  small,  yet, 
having  considerable  fiills,  their  waters  are  used 
over  and  over  again  during  their  whole  course 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Pawtucket 
or  Blsokstone  river  r^es  in  Massachusetts,  runs 
south,  and  flows  into  Providence  river.  At 
Pawtucket  it  has  a  fall  of  from  80  to  40  feet, 
below  which  it  bears  the  name  of  Seekonk 
river.  The  Woonasquatucket  and  Kooshassuck 
discharge  themselves  in  a  cove  within  the  city 
of  Providence  which  flows  into  Providence 
river.  Pawtuxet  river  eaters  Narraganset  bay 
6  m.  below  Providenoe.  It  courses  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  state  and  abounds  with 
fitlls;  hence  It  fs  used  to  its  fbU  extent  for 
mills  and  various  kinds  of  manofiuituring  estab- 
lishments. Pawcatnck  river  waters  the  8.  W, 
section  of  the  state,  and  falls  Into  Stonington 
harbor.  Along  its  course  are  many  thriving 
manufacturing  villages.  Providence  river  u 
the  northern  arm  of  Narraganset  bay,  and  is 
navigable  to  the  city  of  Providence  for  ships  of 
1,600  tons  burden. — The  surface  of  the  state  is 
generally  rough  and  hilly,  but  has  no  elevations 
which  can  with  propriety  bo  called  mountains. 
Mt.  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Indian  king 
Philip,  near  Bristol,  is  a  considerable  elevation, 
but  the  hills  near  Woonsocket  in  the  north, 
and  Hopkins  hill  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
have  a  greater  height  above  the  sea.  The 
other  hills  are  comparatively  of  slight  eleva- 
tioQ,  and  are  often  covered  with  soil  to  their 
very  summits,  exposing  but  a  few  naked  rocks 
on  their  sides.  The  western  portions  of  the 
state  are  very  uniform  and  simple  in  their  geo- 
lo^cal  character,  the  primary  stratified  and 
unstratified  roci^  generally  prevuling  with 
great  uniformity.  Oumberland,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  a  very  complicated  geolo^cal  district. 
As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  s^d  that  the  geo- 
logical formation  which  distinguishes  south- 
eastern Massachusetts  extends  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Rhode  Island.  The  southern  section 
IS  chiefly  of  a  later  era.  Anthracite  coal  of  an 
Inferior  quality  exists  in  Oumberland  and  on  tho 
idand  of  Rhode  Island,  in  both  of  which  local- 
ities  it  has  been  mined  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  occurs  in  the  same  graywacke  formation 
with  the  ICossaohuaetts  coal.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  several  places.  Limestone  abounds  in  the 
northern  secUon,  and  there  are  some  excellent 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  and  granite. 
Serpentine  is  also  abundant. — The  climate  of 
the  whole  state  is  mild,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  sea,  which  tempers  the  severity  of 
winter  and  mitigates  the  heats  of  summer. 
Newport  and  its  vicinity,  more  affected  by  the 
vapors  from  the  Atlantic,  is  even  milder  than 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile,  but  ron^  in  many  parts 
and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  island  of 
Rhode  Island  was  formerly  well  wooded,  but 
it  was  entirely  denuded  of  its  forest  trees  while 
in  possession  of  ihe  British  in  the  revolntionair 
war.  It  is  now  noted  fin*  its  fine  oattle,  sheep, 
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batter,  and  cheese.  The  soil  of  the  idands  ia 
slaty,  yet  they  are  the  most  prodaotive  portions 
of  the  state.  There  is  very  little  alluvia  land. 
Pine  plains  are  foand  in  several  places.  Oak, 
uralnut,  and  chestnut  are  the  prevailing  growth, 
with  some  pine.  In  the  S.  parts  are  some  large 
cedar  swamps.  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  oats  are 
the  prindpu  oereals.  Wheat  is  rarely  sown. 
On  the  whole  the  lands  are  bettw  ad^tted 
to  grazing  tiian  for  the  onltlTation  of  cereals. 
The  following  table  pTCS  the  amonnt  of  capital 
invested  la  agriooltmral  pursnits  in  1860,  with 
the  nnmber  of  Bhwp  and  of  horses  not  emploj- 
ed  in  farm  labor : 
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—The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
mann&oturing  establishmenta  of  the  state  pro- 
dnoing  to  the  value  of  $600  or  more  aunoally, 
for  the  year  1660: 
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The  chief  water  power  in  the  state  is  in  Provi- 
dence and  Kent  countios;  and,  although  the 
streams  are  not  laige,  they  have  oonnderable 
fUI,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  fd  to  the 
fhllest  extent  Hve  towns  in  Newport  co.  are 
on  islands  where  there  are  no  streama,  hoiee 
liie  limited  amonnt  of  cajntal  employed  in 
manufactaring.  Beside  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  Providence  co.  in  water  power,  the 
city  itself  is  lai^ely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
by  steam  power,  having  nearly  100  steam  en- 
mies  emi^oyed.  The  following  table  gives 
uie  number  of  mills  devoted  to  particular 
branobes  of  manufiiotDre,  together  with  some 
agricaltural  statistics: 


OantlM. 

Caltaa 

WadiM 

MlUa. 

An«aof  ba. 
prorad  Uad 
tn  tutm. 

8T 
« 

» 
8 

2fl 

85 
1 
25 

'i 

83 

'i 

104,081 
68,OT4 

106,488 
11,686 
fil,2»8 

Total  

147 

88 

88 

88^888 

— ^The  state  hss  a  limited  foreign  commerce, 
bat  its  coasting  trade  is  extensive.  Its  ship- 
ping in  1660  amounted  to  89,416  tons;  value 
of  foreign  imports,  $676,697 ;  of  exports,  $211,- 
947.  Tonnage  entered  from  foreign  ports,  83,- 
SS7;  cleared  for  fbrdgn  porta,  28,127;  nnmber 


of  vessela  arrived  coastwise,  6,916.  Hiq  ex- 
ports consist  chiedy  of  manu£actnred  goods  of 
cotton  and  wool,  potatoes,  onions,  hoop  polei^ 
apples,  &c.;  the  imports,  of  molasses,  sugar, 
coal,  cigars,  oil,  lumber,  fmit,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
ivory,  salt,  &e.  The  fisheries  are  considerable. 
About  200,000  barrels  of  menhaden  are  anna- 
ally  taken,  which  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  barrel, 
Yielding  abont  $40,000.  They  are  nsed  for 
bait  for  mackerel  fishii^  for  oil,  and  for  ma- 
nure. Of  other  fish,  there  are  annnally  taken 
60,000  barrels  of  scnp,  one  quarter  «^  which 
are  used  for  manure;  200,000  bine  fsb,  aver- 
aging 2^  lbs.  each ;  and  8,000  lbs.  of  tantog. 
These  are  chiefly  sold  in  the  markets  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence.  Bass  and 
mackerel  ai'e  also  taken,  and  command  a  ready 
sale. — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent 
and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying  wholly  or  par- 
tially  within  the  state : 


EaUroad  catporatkaa. 

Laoflh  ^ 

nad 
iiuUaa. 

'Cat  mi 
aq«lpB«Bta, 

44.00 
44.01 
l&W 

saoo 

182.00 

•8,1«k000 
1,7«JMS 
48T,m 

4,eos,«» 

ProvldciKw,  Wsmn,  and  Bristol  

New  York,  Frorldanoe,  and  BottoD 

Providence.  Hartford^  and  yishUll. . . 

A  rmlroad  from  Newport  to  Fall  River,  Mass., 
has  lately  (Aug.  1861)  been  chartered,  and  ia 
soon  to  be  put  under  contract. — On  Jan.  1, 1861, 
there  were  20  stock  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  state.  The  capital  of  the  9  stock 
companies  was  $1,200,000;  fire  risks  outstand- 
ing, $34,679,816 marine  risks,  $4,818,007; 
fire  risks  outstanding  of  11  mutual  companies. 
$87,868,410.  Beside  these  companies  chartered 
by  the  state,  there  were  87  insnrance  com- 
panies chartered  by  other  states  having  offices 
in  Rhode  Island.  All  the  insnrance  companiea 
doing  business  in  the  state  are  nnder  the  super- 
vision of  8  commissioners.  There  are  90  banks 
intheetate;  of  these  88  are  in  the  city  of  Prov^ 
idence,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $15,590,- 
450 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  st^  62,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $5,682,279 ;  total  capital,  all  paid  in, 
$21,151,879.  The  following  is  from  the  returns 
made  on  July  1,  1861.  Bills  in  circulation, 
$8,088,767;  deposits,  $3,490,888;  debu  doe 
to  other  banks,  ^1,028,767.  Resources:  loans, 
$26,370,112 ;  specie,  $625,562 ;  bills  of  other 
banks  and  depo»tB  in  other  banks,  $2,124,287 ; 
real  estate,  $618,747;  other  property,  $140,- 
648.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  on  de- 
posit in  New  York,  which  is  oonadered  equiv- 
alent to  roede.  For  several  years  these  banks 
have  piUd  an  aver^  annual  dividend  of  71  per 
cent.  Their  losses  have  been  small.  Thero 
are  in  the  state  21  institutions  for  saving,  hav- 
ing deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  to 
the  amount  of  $9,163,760,  belonging  to  85,406 
depositors,  or  an  average  of  about  $269  to  each 
depositor. — There  are  240  churches  in  the  state, 
in  whidi  almost  all  forms  of  religious  belief 
are  represented.  There  are  church  accommo- 
d^ons  for  about  110,000  persons,  and  the  value 
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of  chnrch  property  is  aboat  $1,800,000.  The 
Baptists  are  the  most  namerona,  having  nearly 
me  half  the  whole  nnmbar.  The  Episoopalians 
■nd  Roman  Oathollcs  bare  both  Inereased  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  sects  during  the  last  10 
years.  The  Oongregationalists  ana  Methodists 
hare  eadi  about  26  churches.  There  is  one 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Newport,  and,  under  a 
legacy  made  by  the  late  Judah  Tonro  of  New 
Orleans,  services  are  held  therein  at  stated  pe- 
riods, although  there  is  no  resident  Jewish  pop- 
olation.  There  is  a  small  Hebrew  congregation 
in  Providence.  The  public  schools  of  the  state 
are  in  a  floarisbiug  condition.  The  number 
of  school  districts  is  886,  and  of  school  houses 
400;  number  of  scholars  attending  summer 
schools,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  com- 
missioner in  Jan.  1861,  24,726 ;  average  atten- 
dance 20,004;  nnmber  attending  winter  schools 
27,750,  average  attendance  21,691 ;  numbv  of 
male  teachers  in  summer  schools  100,  of  female 
470 ;  in  wintdt  schools,  288  male  and  867  fe- 
male. The  state  has  a  permanent  school  Amd, 
actually  invested  in  bank  and  city  stooks,  of 
$245,100.  The  interest  of  the  state's  part  ai 
the  United  States  surplus  revenue  (known  as 
the  TJ.  S.  deposit  fund),  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  militia  commatation  tax,  and  the 
tax  received  from  auctioneers,  are  appropriated 
to  the  pnbUo  schools.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated in  1860  by  the  state  was  $49,996.86; 
amount  raised  by  town  taxes,  $96,872.51 ;  re- 
gistry taxes,  $11,538.59;  rate  bills,  $6,831.03; 
balance  fi-om  last  year,  $4,126.28 ;  making  the 
total  amount  fromall  sonrces  $168,866.31.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  expended  on  school  houses 
$34,729.88.  A  state  normal  school  was  es- 
tablished In  Providence  in  1854,  but  has  since 
been  removed  to  Bristol.  There  are  no  public 
academies  In  the  state,  but  many  excellent  pri- 
vate ones.  The  high  school  in  Providence, 
supported  by  the  city,  is  of  this  character.  At 
this  institution  and  at  the  grammar  schools 
young  men  are  prepared  for  college.  The  only 
college  in  the  state  is  Brown  university,  in 
Providence.  (See  Bboww  UNiVBitsixY.)  "niere 
are  in  the  state  4  daily  and  17  weekly  and 
■erai-weekly  newspapers ;  3  of  the  former  and 
9  of  the  latter  are  in  Providence.  The  oldest 
is  the  "  Newport  Uercnry,"  which  orighiated 
in  1758,  and  is  still  continued. — ^The  Khode 
Island  state  prison  is  in  Providence.  The 
number  of  convicts  in  It,  Jan.  1,  1830,  was 
67;  committed  during  that  year,  29;  total  to 
Jan.  1,  1861,  96.  Its  income  in  1860  was  $16,- 
072.29;  expenses,  $13,489 ;  actual  profit  to  the 
state  from  convicts'  labor,  $2,817.88.  The  labor 
of  the  convicts  is  let  to  contractors  at  40  cents 
a  day.  The  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions are  in  or  near  the  city  of  Providence. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Butler  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  which  is  well  endowed,  has 
fine  bnildtogs  and  spacious  grounds,  and  can 
accommodate  about  145  patients.  The  state 
makes  an  appropriation  o(  $1,600  per  annum 
to  enable  the  governor  to  aid  poor  usane  per- 
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sons  placed  here,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  such  poor  insane  as  the  towns 
may  send.  The  Dexter  a^tnm  Hap  the  poor, 
belonrang  to  Providence,  is  also  a  spacious  edi- 
fice of  brick  surrounded  by  extenslvegronnds, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Kni^t  Dexter.  "Hiere  are 
no  institutions  in  the  state  for  the  deaf^  dumb, 
blind,  and  idiotic,  but  ample  provision  is  mads 
for  their  support  and  education  at  institutions 
in  Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut ;  25  benefi- 
ciaries now  receive  aid  from  the  state  at  these 
institutions.  The  reform  school  in  Providence, 
established  in  1860,  is  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
of  whom  831  were  committed  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  year  1859 ;  the  usual 
number  in  the  scbooris  from  176  to  200.  The 
inmates  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  ar- 
ticles required  in  the  institution,  while  other 
goods  are  sold,  ^e  state  contributes  toward 
we  support  of  Jnvfflule  delinquents  placed  hero, 
There  is  also  a  Catholic  orphan  asylum  id  Prov- 
idence, and  in  Cranston,  Just  below  the  ci^ 
limits,  a  laige  building  is  nearly  finished  foe- 
the  education  of  Catholic  boys. — ^The  state  Imis 
an  excellent  system  of  returns  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  According  to  the  registra- 
tion report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1859 
(the  last  published),  the  number  of  births  was 
4,324  (males  2,209,  females  2,097,  17  sex  un- 
known).  Of  these,  2,020  were  of  American 

Sarentage,  1,990  of  foreign,  and  286  of  mixed, 
fumber  of  marriages,  1,672,  of  which  1,017 
were  between  Americans,  508  between  foreign- 
ers, and  186  between  Americans  and  foreign- 
«8.  Whole  nnmber  pf  deaths,  2,270  (1,148 
males,  1,121  females};  of  these,  1,878  were 
Americans  and  825  foreigners.  The  average 
age  of  all  the  deaths  was  81.39  years ;  of  the 
males  80.46  years,  of  the  females  82.84  years. 
— ^The  govemmetat  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  a  governor  (salary 
$1,000),  lieutenant-governor  ($250),  secretary 
of  state  ^1,000  and  fees),  attomey-generd 
($1,200  and  fees),  and  treasurer  ($800).  They 
are  all  elected  annually  in  April.  The  senate 
consists  of  the  governor,  who  presides,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  one  member  from  each 
city  and  town  in  the  state.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives cannot  exceed  73  members,  and  con- 
sists of  one  for  every  2,200  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  city,  and  one  additional  member  for 
every  ihicfion  of  every  town  and  city  exceeding 
one  half  the  ratio  mentioned ;  bat  cadi  town  is 
entitled  to  at  least  one  representative,  and  none 
can  have  more  than  12 ;  the  latter  number  ia 
sent  by  the  city  of  Providence.  The  pay  of  the 
members  is  $1  a  day  and  8  cents  for  every  mile 
travelled.  The  general  assembly  holds  its  reg- 
ular session  in  Newport  commencing  the  last 
Tuesday  in  May,  and  a  session,  by  a^ournment, 
at  Providence  in  January  following.  The  par- 
doning power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 
and  such  inferior  oourta  as  the  general  assem- ' 
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bly  Bhall  from  time  to  time  establish.  The 
supreme  court  cooaifts  of  a  chief  justice,  with 
a  salary  of  ^2,500,  and  8  associate  justices  with 
stories  of  $1,800  each;  they  are  elected  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  hold  office  until  re- 
moved by  a  resolution  of  both  houses.  The 
court  of  common  pleas  in  each  of  the  5  coun- 
ties is  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  snpreme 
court.  In  Providence,  Newport,  and  Woon- 
Bocket  are  ma^trates'  courts,  the  justices  for 
vhldi  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year.  All  citizens  of 
the  Uidted  States,  native  or  naturalized,  without 
regard  to  color,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  $184, 
or  renting  for  $7  per  annum,  and  all  native 
dtizens,  without  regard  to  color,  paying  either 
a  property  tax  of  $1  or  a  voluntary  registry 
tax  of  $1,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  2  years, 
and  6  months  in  the  town  in  which  they  offer 
to  vote,  are  legally  authorized  voters.  The 
finances  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  April 
1, 1861,  were  as  follows.  Beceipts;  state  tax, 
$66,671.94;  bank  tax,  $87,659.80;  institutions 
for  savings,  $11,898.47;  insurance  companies, 
$7,180.35;  from  courts,  $11,079.47;  peddlers* 
licenses,  $2,800 ;  interest  on  Stocks,  $16,840.08; 
all  other  sonroes,  $6,006.41.  Expenditures :  sal- 
aries, $19,167.92 ;  general  assembly,  $6,484.81 ; 
oourts,  $86^52.92;  printing,  $3,864.97;  pub- 
lio  Bohocjs,  $49,996.86 ;  militia,  $14,289.26 ;  re- 
form school,  $9,600.66;  the  support  of  the 
insane,  indigent  blind,  deaf^  dumb,  and  idiotic, 
$14,088.98;  all  other  expenditures  $80,040.46. 
Total  receipts,  $206,670.12;  total  payments, 
$236,797.85;  excess  of  payments,  $27,227.28. 
The  valuation  of  ratable  property  is  as  fol- 
lows: Pro^dence  co.,  $85,529,098;  Newport 
00.,  $17,788,466  ;  Washington  co.,  $8,629,048 ; 
Bristol  CO.,  $6,622,680;  Kent  oo.,  $8,629,048; 
total  state  valuation,$126,579,876.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  citv  of  Providence  is  $66,626,200; 
of  Newport,  $10,484,400.— The  Icalandio  sa- 
gas, or  ancient  h^torical  relations,  show  that 
iUnexica  was  Tinted  by  the  Northmen  as  early 
aa  the  IDth  and  the  following  centuries ;  that 
tbey  established  themselves  upon  the  shores 
<3i  a  fine  bay,  and  called  the  country  Yinland, 
firom  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes  found  there. 
Geographers  have  recently  fixed  upon  Khode 
bland  as  the  ancient  Yinland ;  indeed,  if  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  these  sagas,  a  critical 
examination  of  them  leads  to  this  result.  In 
1624  Yerazzano,  coasting  eastward  from  a  bay 
which  has  been  identified  as  that  of  New  York, 
passed  up  an  opening  into  a  lar^e  bay  where 
he  remmned  a  fortnight.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  was  Narraganset  bay,  and  that  he 
first  came  to  anohor  in  Newport  harbor.  He 
held  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
who  vi^t^  his  vessel  in  great  numbers.  The 
oonntry  was  then  very  thickly  populated.  Many 
believe  that  the  "  old  stone  null,"  an  inter- 
esting  ruin  in  Newport,  long  the  puzzle  of  an- 
tiquaries, is  the  work  of  some  of  the  early 
European  nav^fators  who  followed  Ywazzano, 
iriaio  the  Danish  antiquariea  claim  it  as  a  work 


of  the  Northmen.  It  was  used  for  a  grist  mill 
by  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Williams  and 
Coddington  to  Rhode  Island,  and  may  have 
been  erected  by  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
celebrated  Bighton  rock,  on  Taunton  river,  a 
few  miles  from  Mount  Hope  bay,  bearing  a 
variety  of  strange  figures,  has  been  claimed  by 
the  Danish  antiquaries  as  a  memorial  of  the 
visit  of  the  ancient  Northmen  under  ThoHin  in 
the  10th  century.  They  have  even  gone  so  £ir 
astoatt«npt  to  trace  out  the  name  of  this  hero 
among  the  rude  sculptures  on  the  rook.  Rhode 
Island  was  fir^  settled  ^  Providence  in  the  year 
1686  by  Roger  Williams,  whohad  been  banitihed 
from  Massachusetts  fornuuntaining  opinions  in 
political  and  religious  matters  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  rulers  in  that  colony.  He  left  Salem 
suddenly  in  the  winter,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
England,  and  after  remaining  severaf  months 
with  the  Indians  he  crossed  Seekonk  river  in  a 
log  canoe  with  6  associates,  soiled  aronnd  to 
Providence  river,  and  fixed  his  habitation  on 
the  spot  where  Providence  now  stands.  This 
was  so  called  by  Williams  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  "6od*s  merciful  providence  to 
him  in  his  distress."  It  was  here  that  Wil- 
liams first  proclaimed  tiie  doctrine  that  ma^ 
trates  and  other  civil  rulers  have  no  autiiority 
to  prescribe,  enjoin,  or  regulate  religious  be- 
lief A  year  after  he  was  followed  by  William 
Coddington  and  18  others,  who  were  also  per- 
secnted  and  forced  to  leave  Massachusetts  for 
religions  opinions,  deemed  to  be  heresies  there. 
By  the  advice  of  Williams,  Coddington  and  his 
associates  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  isl- 
and of  Aquetoeck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
island,  and  took  up  their  residence  there, 
llieir  compact,  the  original  of  which  is  pre- 
ser\-6d  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  at  Prov- 
idence, bears  date  the  7th  day«f  the  1st  month 
(March),  1688,  and  is  signed  by  the  whole  par- 
ty. Coddington  was  chosen  chief  magistrate, 
and  by  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  that  of  tlie 
settlers  of  Providence,  he  induced  a  la^  num- 
ber of  emigrants  from  the  colopies  of  Hymouth 
and  Massachusetts  to  come  among  them. 
A  third  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick  m 
1642,  by  a  party  among  which  John  Greene 
and  Samuel  Gorton  were  prominent.  Ports- 
mouth, adjoining  Newport,  was  settled  by 
Ooddington's  party  at  the  same  time  with  New- 
port. In  1642  Williams  went  to  England,  and 
m  the  following  year  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
united  government  of  Providence,  Newport, 
and  Portsmouth.  This  patent,  which  bears  date 
March  14,  1648,  was  not  accepted  until  1647. 
It  continued  in  force  until  1663,  when  John 
Clark,  who  was  sent  b^  the  colony  to  England 
for  the  purpose,  obtamed  from  Charles  II.  a 
new  charter,  incorporating  tlie  colony  of 
"Rhode  Ishud  and  Providence  PlaatatiouB." 
This  charter  continued  in  foroe,  and  was  the 
only  oonstitntitm  of  the  state,  for  179  years. 
In  1842,  after  much  popidar  excitement,  at- 
tended  by  an  insurrection  in  which  Thomas 
Wilscm  Oon  was  the  leader,  the  Resent  con- 
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stitation  was  adopted.  The  great  war  between 
the  English  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Kew  England  broke  out  in  Jone,  1675.  Bhode 
Island  suffered  severely  from  It.  Many  town& 
Tillages,  and  farm  honses  were  homed,  and 
families  batchered.  Providence,  among  others, 
was  burned.  The  war  only  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags, 
a  powerful  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Narraganset  baj.  This  celebrated 
aachem  was  kflled  in  Aug.  1676,  in  a  swamp 
near  Mt.  Hope,  on  Narraganset  bay.  Bnt  the 
{Teat  contest  in  this  war,  and  which  decided 
the  Ate  of  the  Indiana,  took  place  in  December 
prerions  in  the  "  Narraffanset  country,"  so 
called,  in  the  3.  part  of  we  state,  the  ae^  of 
the  great  and  powerM  tribe  of  Narraganeets. 
Here  the  Indiana  had  collected  in  great  num- 
bers and  fortified  tiiemselres,  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  swamp.  PalisadeB, 
breastworks,  and  a  blockhouse  further  protect- 
ed them.  The  force  sent  to  oppose  the  Indians 
coniiisted  of  13  companies  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  from  the  colonies  of  Massachasetts 
end  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Gov. 
"Wiuslow,  of  Plymouth.  Rhode  Island  was 
.  opposed  to  this  exterminating  war,  and  was 
not  even  consulted  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other 
colonies.  The  Indians  were  totally  defeated, 
'With  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners 
of  not  less  than  1,000,  of  whom  800  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  colonists  lost  from  200  to 
400,  including  many  superior  officers.  In  Jan. 
1686-7,  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros,  having  been 
commissioned  as  governor  of  Sew  England, 
Kew  York,  &c.,  abrogated  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  those  of  other  colonies,  which  then 
became  a  mere  county,  governed  by  civil  offi- 
cers appointed  by  him.  The  revolution  break- 
ing out  in  England  in  1688,  Andros  was  seized 
in  Boston,  together  with  his  council,  and  alter 
remaining  some  months  in  prison  vraa  sent  to 
England.  In  Feb.  168»-'90,  the  general  as- 
sembly a^ain  met  and  reorganized  Qie  govern- 
ment under  the  charter.  Bhode  Island  took  a 
wominent  part  In  the  great  stro^le  hetween 
Great  Brittun  and  France  for  empire  in  America. 
She  furnished  large  numbers  of  troops  for  the 
expeditions  against  Louisbarg,  Oape  Breton, 
Crown  Point,  Oswego,  and  Canada;  bnt  it  was 
at  sea  that  she  rendered  the  most  important 
service.  In  1758  she  had  50  privateers  at  sea 
manned  by  upward  of  1,500  men.  These  pri- 
vate men-of-war  cruised  along  the  coast  and 
among  the  West  India  islands,  where  they  made 
many  captures.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution 
she  also  rendered  important  service  by  sea  as 
well  as  on  land.  The  first  naval  squadron  sent 
against  the  enemy  was  fitted  out  and  sailed 
from  Providence  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  who  was  styled  admiral.  Paul 
Jones,  afterward  so  celebrated,  was  a  lieutenant 
In  this  fleet.  Commodores  Whipple  and  Talbot, 
whose  deeds  are  prominent  In  the  naval  his- 
tory of  the  period,  also  sailed  from  and  belong- 
ed to  Rhode  Island.  Hf(]or-Qenera]  Kathanael 
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Greene,  who  distlngnlshed  himself  chiefly  in  the 
southern  campidgns,  was  a  native  of  and  began 
his  military  career  in  this  state.  In  Dec.  1778, 
Rhode  Idand  was  invaded  by  the  British  under 
(Jen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  occupied  Kew- 
port  several  years.  Gen.  Sullivan,  aided  by  a 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  made  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
my, and  in  the  antnmn  of  1778  laid  siege  to 
Newport,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 
the  project.  Toward  the  close  of  1779  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
year  Rochambeau  arrived  with  6,000  French 
anxiliaries.  Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  tho 
18  colonies  Uiat  adopted  the  constitution-  of  the 
Unitbd  States,  and  was  adndtted  to  the  Union 
onKay29,1790.  the  war  with  Great  Brit^ 
in  1812  the  state  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 
victory  on  Lake  Erie  of  Commodore  0.  H.  Perry, 
a  native  of  this  state,  won  by  the  dd  of  a  partr 
of  seamen  and  shipwrights  from  Rhode  Island. 
In  the  civil  war  of  1860-'61,  she  sent  off  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington  8  days 
after  President  Lincoln  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  states  for  troops.  In 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  July  21,  her  two  re^- 
ments  and  the  governor  of  the  state  took  part. 

RHODES  (ancient  and  modem  6r.  BAodoty 
from  poioi-,  a  rose),  an  island  belon^ng  to  Tur- 
key in  the  Uediterranean,  off  the  S.  W.  coast 
of  A^  Ifinor,  fivm  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  10  m.  wide.  It  is  between  lat  86*  BV 
and  80'  28*  K.  and  long.  2r  40*  and  28"  12'  £. ; 
area,  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  28,000,  of  whom 
21,000  are  Greeks,  6,000  Turks,  and  1,000  Jews, 
all  of  the  two  latter  nationalities  residing  in  the 
capital.  There  are  also  a  few  hundred  Franks 
or  Europeans.  It  is  ruled  by  a  pasha,  who  holds 
his  office  for  life,  governing  also  the  adjoining 
islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  who  &rmB 
the  revenues,  paying  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
miUion  piasters  to  the  Porte,  beude  fitting  out 
a  frigate  every  2  or  3  years.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  of  the  Greek  church.  The  island 
ia  divided  lengthwise  by  a  mountain  chain  or 
ridge  from  whic^  a  number  o(  raoall  rivers  flow 
down,  the  most  condderablo  of  which  Is  tho 
Flsco.  Some  cotton  is  grown,  and  a  tract  of 
low  hills  next  to  this  coast  district  still  pro- 
duces the  perfomed  wine  for  which  the  island 
was  once  celebrated.  -  The  loftiest  summit  of 
the  mountain  ridge  that  divides  the  island  Is 
Artemira,  4,068  feet  high.  The  exports  for 
the  year  1855  amounted  to  $66,000,  and  con- 
sisted of  wine,  figs,  ora^es,^  lemons,  sponges, 
shoes,  and  red  leather.  The  imports  amounted 
to  |40O,OO0,  and  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
of  manui^tares. — Rhodes,  the  chief  city  and 
capital,  is  situated  upon  the  N.  E.  coast;  pop. 
10,000,  of  whom  about  6,000  are  Turks,  1,000 
Jews,  and  the  residue  Greeks.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  haj  be- 
tween tiie  cape  of  the  Hills  and  Cape  0am- 
bumo.  It  Is  snmnmded  by  ancient  walls  and 
towers  bnilt  by  the  knights  of  St  John.  There 
are  two  harbors,  sepuated  by  a  narrow  qtuy. 
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The  former  palaoe  of  the  grand  master,  now 
the  reeideoce  of  the  pasha,  ia  a  large  and  hand- 
some bDilding  and  oommands  the  dty ;  it  was 
much  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1S66.  The 
onoe  magnificent  ehoroh  of  St.  John  is  now 
in  partiw  mi?*,  and  forms  a  Tnrkish  mosque. 
There  are  no  eons^erable  remains  of  an  earlier 
^e  than  the  reddenoe  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John.  They  have  left  a  moated  oastle  of  great 
size  and  strength,  containing  the  cloisters  of 
the  knights.  The  city  of  Bhodes  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  snperior  to  all  other  cities  for  the 
beauty  and  coarenienoe  of  its  ports,  streets, 
walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  them  profusely 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  about  8,000  statues  in  the  city. 
It  oontained  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world  in  its  brazen  statue  of  Apollo, 
commonly  called  the  colossus  of  Rhodes.  (See 
OoLossus.)— The  earliest  historical  inhabitants 
of  Bho^  were  of  Doric  race,  and  the  three 
most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  Lindus,  laly- 
sos,  and  Oamiros,  formed,  together  with  Oos, 
Onidos,  and  ^Uoamassns  on  the  mainland,  the 
confederation  called  the  Doric  hezapolis.  At  a 
remote  period  Rhodes  was  populous  and  pros- 
perous, and  sent  forth  colonies  to  Spain,  Italy, 
'  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  island,  however,  did  not  take  a  prominent 
position  among  the  Grecian  states  till  408  B.  0., 
,  when  the  three  dties  before  named  joined  to- 
'  gether  in  bnOding  tiie  city  of  Rhodes,  which 
tiienoeforth  became  the  oapitsL  The  Island 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  after  his  death  the  Macedonian  garrison 
was  expdled,  and  Rhodes  entered  upon  the 
most  glorions  epoch  of  her  history,  during 
which  lier  power  was  admitted  by  all  the  snr- 
ronnding  nations,  and  her  domimim  established 
over  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  A«a 
lOnor.  The  Rhodians  entered  actively  into 
the  ^vil  wars  of  Rome,  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  party  of  Cessar  was  severely  punished  by 
Oassius,  who  captured  and  plundered  the  dty 
of  Rhodes  in  42  B.  0.  From  this  period  the 
island  rapidly  declined  in  political  power, 
though  it  long  contiaued  to  be  famous  as  a 
Beat  of  learning.  It  was  finally  deprived  of 
its  independence  by  the  emperor  Olandius. 
Upon  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  East  the 
island  feU  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
caliphs,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Genoese ;  and 
in  1809  tiie  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerosalem, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  evaonate  Palestine, 
landed  at  Rhodes,  and  nnder  the  grand  master 
Foulqoe  de  Villaret  vanquidied  the  Saracens  and 
Greeks  in  several  encounters,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  and  the  island.  The 
knights  held  the  place  for  two  centuries,  and 
in  1533  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent  ad- 
vanced against  it  with  an  army  numbering  up- 
ward of  200,000.  There  was  on  the  island  to 
.oppose  this  only  a  force  of  6,000,  headed  by 
the  grand  master  Villiers  de  I'lale-Adam.  Af- 
ter a  siege  that  lasted  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer, almost  innamerable  assaults,  and  a  most 
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heroic  defmoe,  the  c&ty  capitulated  in  Oct. 
1622,  and  has  ever  ranoe  remained  nnder  its 
present  masters.  The  sarviving  defendwa  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  island.  (See  Br.  Jrav, 
EmaHTB  OF^ 

RHODIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  con- 
nection with  phri^num  and  separated  in  the 
chemical  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1803  by  Wollaston,  who  called  it 
rhodium  in  allusion  to  the  red  color  of  its  solu- 
tions. Ho  found  its  spedfic  gravity  to  be  11 ; 
but  MM.  Devillo  and  Debray,  in  their  recent 
paper  "On  some  Properties  of  the  so  called 
Platinum  Metals,'*  give  to  it  a  density  of  12.L 
It  resembles  alominnm  in  appearance,  is  of  ex- 
treme hardness,  and  more  infusible  than  plati- 
num, and  is  not  volatilized,  but  oxidizes  on  the 
surface  like  palladium.  By  itself  it  is  insoluble 
in  any  acid ;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
copper,  bismuth,  or  lead,  the  rhodium  disBolvea 
with  the  other  metals.  This  is  not  tibe  case, 
however,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  gold  or  allver. 
Solutions  are  readily  obtained  by  mixing  the 
metal  finely  pnlverized  with  chloride  of  potas* 
slum  or  sodium,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
dull  red  heat  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  De- 
villo and  Debray  separate  the  pure  metal  by 
the  following  method.  Platinum  residues  are ' 
melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  and  twice 
their  wei^t  of  litharge.  The  metallic  button 
obtained,  being  treated  witii  dilate  nitric  acid, 
gives  up  the  lead,  copper,  and  palladium.  The 
residue,  mixed  with  exactly  6  times  its  we^;ht 
of  binoside  of  barium,  is  heated  to  redness 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  clay  cmcible.  The  os- 
mic  acid  is  then  removed  by  water,  followed 
by  aqua  regia,  and  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  Buphnrio  acid.  A  little  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  the  solution,  then  sal  ammoniac  in  great  ex- 
cess, and  it  is  then  boiled,  filtered,  and  evapo* 
rated  to  dryness  at  212".  The  rhodium  is  then 
removed  by  waabing  with  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitric  acid  being  add- 
ed to  take  up  the  ammonia  the  rhodium  salt 
is  left  behind  on  evaporation.  This  is  moist- 
ened with  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium  mixed 
with  8  or  4  times  Its  weight  of  sulphur,  and 
being  heated  to  redness  in  a  cmdble,  metallic 
rhodium  is  found  in  the  bottom.  Other  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  described  by  Prof.  Wolcott 
Gibbs  in  "  Researches  on  the  Flatinnm  MetsJV* 
a  p^er  published  in  voL  xii  of  the  '*  Smith- 
sonian Contrlbntions  to  Knowledge." 

RHODODENDRON  (Or.  ^o6ow,  the  rose,  and 
ftn^/Ku-,  a  tree),  a  genus  of  evei^reen  shrubs 
bdonging  to  the  natural  order  erieaeea,  and 
distinguished  in  gardening  for  their  superb 
flowers.  The  generic  characters  are :  a  6-parfr- 
ed  calyx ;  a  6-lobed,  bell-sbaped  or  partly  fon- 
nel-shaped  corolla ;  10  stamens,  commonly  do- 
clinate,  with  short,  2-celled  anthers ;  a  declined 
style ;  a  6-parted,  6-valved,  many-seeded  pod, 
the  seeds  minute  and  scaly.  David  Don  ("  Ed- 
inburgh Philosophical  Journal,"  18S2)  has  en- 
deavored to  show  thai  in  no  essential  particolan 
does  Uie  genns  diflbr  from  oatisa  and  rkodora 
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vt  linn  sens ;  and  Dr.  Toirey  in  faia  Flora  of 
the  United  States,"  and  aabsequentljr  in  Iiis 
"Flora of  the  State  of  New  York"  (Albany, 
IMS),  adopts  the  same  view.  Professor  Gray, 
however,  in  his  "Monoal  of  Botany'*  (2d  ed., 
KeT  York,  1866),  adheres  to  the  original  ar- 
langement.  The  deoidaoiu  fidiage  of  the  aaft- 
leaa  and  rhod<»ra,  and  the  nmal  munber  of 
onty  5  itamens  in  the  ftmuer,  together  vHh 
the  deeidy  divided  and  irregularly  segmented 
corolla  of  the  latter,  certainly  point  oat  rerj 
natural  distiactioos;  but  the  facility  with  which 
a  great  number  of  hybrids  fertile  in  themselves 
and  capable  of  originating  snb-varieties  have 
keen  originated  by  oross  impregnation  betwem 
■pedes  in  each  of  the  8  genera,  offers  argu- 
ments (or  the  correctness  of  Don's  judgment. 
In  this  article  the  Limuean  idea  is  folloved, 
based  in  regard  to  the  rhododendron  on  the 
ooriaceons,  evergreen  character  of  the  foliage. — 
The  earliest  known  ^cies,  and  one  most  famil- 
iar to  botanista,  is  the  Pontic  rhododendron, 
m  roaebay  (rhododendron  Pondeim,  Linn.),  an 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Armenia,  whue  it 
■rows  to  the  height  of  10  or  13  fbet,  flowering 
tti  Hay  and  June.  Ita  leavea  are  oblong  lance- 
olate, imoolh  on  both  ridea,  narrower  towurd 
tiie  thick  petioles;  ihe  fiowers  are  borne  in 
■hort  oorymbose  rao^es;  the  calyx  minute, 
5-toothed,  somewhat  cartilaginous ;  the  oorolla 
large,  purple,  with  ovate,  acute,  lanceolate  seg- 
ments. This  species  was  at  one  time  the  most 
eommon  in  gardens,  being  a  favorite  shrub  in 
British  floriralture.  In  most  p'arte  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  proves  too  tender  and  requires 
jffotection  in  winter.  One  or  two  wild  varie- 
ties are  known,  and  several  garden  varieties 
and  sab-varieties.  The  speciee  was  &miliar  to 
the  andents,  from  whom  the  generio  name  haa 
beu  derived.  Bees  feeding  on  ^  flowers 
wore  supposed  to  preduee  poisonoiis  honey; 
but  other  plants  were  probably  the  oiwnators 
«f  the  misdiief.  The  yellow  rhododendron  (B, 
ehtymmthumy  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Iberia,  on 
the  hi^ieat  mountaiua,  and  of  the  OancaisDfl^ 
fiwming  a  low  evergreen  bosh.  Ita  leaves  are 
^cotish,  attenuated  at  base,  oblong,  glabrous,  re- 
tienlately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  color  beneath ; 
the  flowers  and  bads  clothed  with  a  rusty  to- 
SMntum,  pedicels  hairy;  calyx  almost  wanting; 
flower  handsome,  lai^,  with  the  segments  of 
the  oorolla  ronnded,  yellow.  The  Caucasian 
roeebay  (R,  Caueatieum,  Pallas)  has  a  creeping 
Toot^  procumbeDt  branohea,  and  ovate-oblong 
Iwvea,  nu^  beneath,  rough  and  green  above; 
flowers  in  umbellate  corymbs,  corolla  purple 
or  white,  rotate,  with  wavy  rounded  a^tmenta. 
The  rus^  rosebay  (^../irrru^uiMm,  IJnn.)grows 
only  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  like  that  of  the 
box,  and  when  young  clothed  with  a  few  hurs 
at  bottom :  flowers  <Mf  a  beautiful  rose  color  or 
foarlet  marked  with  ash-oolored  or  yellowish 
dots ;  a  white-flowered  variety  is  known.  It 
in  an  alpine  species  of  Europe,  e^>ecially  of 
Switzeriand,  Austria,  Savoy,  Ac.  A  veir  sim- 
Sar  spedes  to  anA.a  oompaiUon  of  the  last  is 


tiie  hairy  rosebay  {S.  Mrtutum^  Linn.),  a  shrub  1 
or  3  feet  high,  with  pale  red  or  scarlet  flowers, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptic  aoate  leaves  mar- 
gined with  rusty  cilisB,  smooth  above,  dotted 
and  hairy  beneath ;  there  is  a  variety  with 
leaves  edged  with  yellow.  A  small,  stiff,  much 
branched  necies,  indigeuoua  to  Kepanl,  haa 
branohlets  beset  with  small  brisUea,  oval,  mu- 
enmate  leaves,  bristly  on  the  maj^^  and  under 
surfaces,  pedicds  beset  with  glandtdar  bain, 
flowen  purple  and  the  calyx  of  the  same  color. 
The  booram  or  tree  rosebay  (S.  arboreumj 
&nith)  is  a  superb  species,  growing  20  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  which  are 
nlvery  beneath  and  4  to  0  indwe  long ;  flowera 
in  dense  heads,  loi^  scarlet  dotted  with  black 
on  the  upper  limb  of  the  oorolla  inside.  It  oe^ 
ours  on  the  highest  raountaina  of  Nepaul.  Ihe 
tree  is  very  showy  when  in  blossom.  There  is 
also  a  variety  with  white  blossoms,  and  others 
so  closely  allied  as  to  be  considereid  variations 
of  form  owing  to  soil  or  situation.  The  bell* 
flowered  roseb^  {B,  ean^nulatmn^  B.  Don) 
has  elliptic,  oblong,  mncronate  leaves,  rast7 
beneath,  rather  cordate  at  base,  flowers  copious, 
disposed  in'  corymbose  dusters,  and  oorolla 
large,  pale  pink  changing  to  white,  having  the 
upper  lip  marked  wi^  irregular  purple  spots. 
It  grows  on  the  high  mountains  or  NepauL 
Tbe  bearded  rosebay  {S,  anthopofftm,  D.  Don) 
has  a  sulphur-colored,  salver-shaped  corolla, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  spreading  limb,  the 
throat  woolly;  it  occurs  in  the  same  locjality 
with  the  last.  The  ground  cistua  rosebay  (It. 
ehamcBoiatui,  Linn.)  is  only  a  dwarf  tufted  shrub 
with  small  leaves  attenuated  at  both  ends 
and  oblong  lanceolate;  flowers  with  rotate 
corals,  pale  purple.  It  grows  on  the  European 
Alps  and  in  eastern  Sibnia.— The  11'orth  Ame- 
rican spedes  are  the  great  roseb^  or  great 
lamrel  (B.  mmeirnvm.  Linn.),  a  large,  strag^ng 
shmb,  of  a  very  irregular  mode  of  growui,  the 
bark  grayidi,  cracked  and  broken,  tbe  leaves 
in  tuns  at  tbe  ends  of  the  branches,  ooria" 
oeous  on  round  thick  petioles,  oblong  entire, 
revolnte  on  the  edges,  pale  underneath;  a 
light  woolly  Bubstwce  covers  the  young 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  a  terminal  cluster, 
the  unexpanded  bud  reaembting  a  oone;  as 
each  flower  expands,  a  rhomboidal  bract  falls 
from  beneath  it,  revealing  a  small  calyx  of  5 
unequal  segments,  a  monopetalous;  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  the  tube  short,  the  border  di- 
vided in  6  unequal  segments;  the  color  of  » 
bentiful  rose,  with  onmge-oolored  spots  on  the 
oeutare  of  the  nppw  lunb.  The  species  deUghts 
in  shady  woods  and  cold  swamps,  and  is  found 
in  Tsrious  parts  of  New  Enghmd,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  dong  shady  water  courses  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  southward.  It 
woceedswell  xmder  cultivation,  and  is  as  hardy 
as  it  is  ornamental.  Two  native  varieties  are 
described  by  Fiirsh,  one  with  white  flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  the  maanmum  and  differ- 
wtiy  formed  leaves,  depuident  probably  on  the 
nature  of  its  habitat,  the  other  with  puple 
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blossoms  oooarring  on  the  highest  mountaiBB 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  This  latter  grows 
to  a  great  size,  its  stem  reaching  to  the  height 
of  25  feet  and  a  diameter  of  18  inches,  with 
very  large  and  broad  leaves.  The  dotted-leaTdd 
roseba7(£.  ptmctatum^  Andrews)  is  an  elegant 
■hrab,  growing  4  feet  high,  with  oval-lanoeolate 
lesres,  acute  at  both  ends,  smooth,  beset  with 
msty  resinous  dots  beneatir,  the  flowers  pink, 
caljoine  teeth  short,  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
orate,  a  little  nndnlated,  and  the  capsules  elon- 
gated. It  ocoars  abondantly  along  the  head 
waters  of  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Oarolina. 
A  saperb-flowered  species  with  umbdlate 
corymbs  of  broadly  belled,  lilao  parple  blos- 
soms, oval  oblong,  smooth  leaves  rounded  at 
both  ends,  pale  beneath,  is  the  S.  CcUavibi»n»6 
of  Miohaox,  occurring  on  the  high  summits  of 
the  Alleghanies  in  Virginia  and  southward ; 
and  the  Ll^>land  rosebay  (R,  Lapponicum, 
Wahl.),  occurring  on  the  atolne  aammits  of 
the  hig^  moontaios  of  Now  England  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  arotio  regions  of  Ea- 
rone  and  Asia,  is  a  little  dwarf  species  with 
elliptical  obtuse  leaves,  with  rusty  scales  and 
dotted  on  both  sides,  t^e  flowers  6  to  6,  dis- 
posed in  umbellate  corymbs,  the  calyx  cover- 
ed with  yellow  scales,  the  corollas  of  a  violet 
purple. — ^The  total  number  of  evergreen  and 
persiatent-leaved  rosebays,  according  to  G.  Don, 
is  86  species,  while  the  JTortta  Britannieus  enu- 
merates S3.  Their  geographical  range  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  oolder  swamps  or  we  highest 
summits  of  the  mouatains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  In  gardening,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  floriculture,  the  rhododendron  has 
received,  the  most  marked  attention.  Many 
Ttfieties  were  at  first  nused  from  the  Pontic, 
audi  as  the  wUte-flowered,  the  twisted-petalled, 
the  double-flowered,  the  rubesoent-flowered, 
the  narrow-leaved,  the  «lver-leaved,  the  golden- 
leaved,  the  long-leaved,  the  willow-leaved,  &o. ; 
but  in  all  these  a  certain  stifi'ness  in  the  form  and 
a  light  or  parplish  color  of  the  flowers  prevailed. 
Experiments  were  instituted  in  cross  impr^na- 
tion,  using  the  pollm  dust  of  the  Anatio  upon 
the  stigmata  of  the  European,  and  impregnat- 
ing the  latter  with  the  American.  By  these 
moans  seedlings  with  better  shape,  handsomer 
foliage,  more  gracefhl  corollas,  and  richer  colors 
of  flowers  were  obtained.  These  hybrid  seed- 
lings we^e  in  turn  tried ;  and  the  crimson  tree 
rhododendron  was  used  to  impregnate  a  P<m- 
tieum-OUawbimu,  giving  rise  to  Uie  gorgeous 
altaelererm,  at  one  time  conndered  the  finest 
Tuiety  in  existenoe.  In  the  course  of  sinular 
experiments  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert 
produced  a  hybrid  which  was  described  and 
figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Register"  (Loudon), 
and  had  in  bis  possession  seedlings  from  a  white- 
flowered  azalea  accidentally  crossed  by  the  dust 
of  the  Pontic  rhododendron,  and  many  seed- 
ling plants  from  a  cross  between  two  distinct 
species  of  both  these  genera.  Until  recently 
the  materiak  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridiser 
were  linuted,  whm  the  botanioal  diswrraries  ttf 
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Dr.  Joseph  D.  Hooker  In  Sikkim-Hifflalsyagave 
a  new  impetus  in  this  direction.  If  any  entirely 
(lew  species  were  detected  and  their  seeds  se* 
cored,  which  being  libmdly  distributed  among 
cultivators  in  Qr^  Biit^  were  snooessfti^f 
raised,  and  sereral  having  flowers  proved  them- 
selves snperlor  even  to  ^^r  representaticms  In 
the  Aill-sized  colored  engravings  of  Hookn's 
"Rhododendrons  of  the  Sikkim-Uimalaya." 
In  these  a  greater  Aze  of  foliage,  finely  formed 
corollas,  and  attractive  colors,  even  to  shsdes 
of  yellow,  were  noticeable.  The  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  produce  novelties  in  floriculture 
has  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  the 
socoesafol  impr^nation  of  a  co-species  which 
has  fragrance  with  hardier  and  scentless  kinds, 
gives  promise  that  the  last  charm  attendant  on 
these  plants  may  be.  looked  for. — The  rhodo- 
dendrons delight  in  a  cool  and  moist  soil  and  hi 
a  partial  shade.  The  best  time  for  transplant 
ing  Is  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  leaf  bndi^ 
tbougn  well  established  plants  can  be  lifted  at 
other  times.  The  seal  about  them  shonid  be 
renovated  ooeadonally  by  new  and  freab  mould, 
woven  by  top  dresmngs  of  old  decayed  ma- 
nure* In  the  northern  United  States  the  great 
rosebay  (B.  maximum)  will  alone  endure  the 
winters ;  and  the  others,  which  are  eulUvated 
in  tubs  and  pots,  require  the  same  care  as  rimi- 
lar  woody  ericaceoua  plsnts.  All  the  epedse 
are  propagated  readily  from  seeds,  but  the  young 
seedlings  are  so  small  and  tender  that  for  a  year 
or  two  extea  pwks  are  to  be  taken  with  tiiem. 
Layering  is  soinetimes  used,  and  cuttings  of 
haite-riponed  shoots  planted  in  sand  and  plunged 
In  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  grow.  To  insore 
an  early  flowering,  the  choicer  varieties  may 
be  grafted  npontbe  moreeommonand  faardter; 
the  requiffltes  to  snooesa  being  healthy  stocks 
and  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  while  the 
onion  is  injirogress.  Some  instances  have  been 
known  in  Europe  where  the  stem  under  cultiv^ 
tion  has  attained  an  altitude  of  16  feet ;  and  Sa 
the  swamps  of  eastern  New  England,  the  great 
rosebay  may  be  seen  still  taller  and  larger. 

BHODOPE.  SeeTHRAOB. 

BH6N£,  a  S.  E,  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Lyonnaia. 
bounded  N.  by  Ba6ne-et-Loire,  E.  by  Ain  and 
Isdre,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Loire ;  area,  1,066  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  625,991.  The  surface  U 
mountainous,  the  department  being  traversed 
in  a  N.  and  S.  direction  by  the  C6vennes.  Mont 
Tarare,  the  highest  summit,  is  4,600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Bh6ne  flows  npon  the  £.  boun- 
dary for  a  con^derable  distance,  its  most  im- 
portant tributary  in  the  department  being  the 
Ba6ne,  while  some  small  affluents  of  the  Loire 
have  (jieir  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  the  moon- 
tuns.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  only  about 
one  half  of  the  surfiace  is  arable ;  the  vine  if 
the  most  important  production,  and  some  of  the 
wines  are  of  ezoellent  quality.  The  depart- 
ment is  distinguished  for  its  manufiioturea,  the 
silk  &brios  of  Lyims,  the  capital,  bung  the 
most  oelebrated  in  Eon^. 
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RHOVE^  ft  river  of  Enrope,  Tistng  In  the 
8wis8  canton  of  Yalais,  not  fttr  from  the  son  roes 
cf  the  Rhine,  and  flowing  into  the  gnlf  of 
Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  bj  two  months, 
after  a  oironitons  but  general  W.  and  S.  course 
of  abont  S80  m.,  860  m.  of  which  are  in  France. 
It  originates  in  a  glacier  of  the  same  name, 
ritoated  at  the  Furca  pass,  abont  6,904  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  traverses  Valais  in  a  W. 
direction  as  a  mountain  torrent  till  it  enters 
the  Iftke  of  Gmeva  near  its  E.  extremity,  where 
tt  has  descended  abont  4,900  feet.  In  this  jutrt 
of  its  conrse  it  receives  many  small  tribotaries, 
fhe  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dranse. 
When  the  Bn6ne  enters  the  lake  of  Geneva  its 
vaters  are  exceedingly  tarbid ;  bnt  on  issuing 
from  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  that  lake,  the 
river  is  of  a  clear  bine  color,  which,  however, 
is  changed  to  brown  by  the  accession  of  the 
Arve,  a  mnddy  stream,  abont  li  m.  below  the 
town  of  Geneva.  It  flows  in  a  8.  W.  direction 
for  abont  16  m.  till  it  enters  fVance,  when  it 
tarns  S.  throngh  a  narrow  pass  between  the 
Alps  and  Honnt  Jnra,  forming  the  bonndaiy 
Unfi  between  the  department  of  Ain  and  Savoy 
foT  nearly  40  m.  A  road  which  enters  France 
fhroQgh  this  pass  in  the  mountain  is  command- 
ad  br  Fort  do  I'fiehue  with  batteries  hewn  ont 
of  the  soKd  rock.  A  little  way  below  this 
place  is  the  Perte  dn  Rhdne,  where  the  river 
desoends  into  a  deep  chasm  partly  covered  over 
with  massive  A-agmenta  of  rock.  The  Yalse- 
rine,  a  fine  stream  from  Monnt  Jnra,  joins  here 
fhmi  the  right.  At  St.  Genis.  where*  the 
Bh6ne  receives  the  Goiera  from  the  S.,  it  tnms 
abruptly  to  the  N.  W.  and  afterward  more  to 
the  W.,  till  it  reaches  Lyons,  receiving  dnring 
this  part  of  its  conrse  the  Ain  from  the  N. 
The  river  has  now  left  the  hilly  region,  and  is 
Joined  at  Lyons  by  the  Saftne  £rom  the  N. 
The  Rh6ne  is  here  a  considerable  river,  and 
flows  almost  due  8.  to  Aries  throngh  a  beaati- 
All  and  fertile  conntry,  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
emrent  and  the  shifting  sands  in  Its  bed  rwider 
the  navigation  dangerous  and  tedioos.  The 
most  important  tribntaries  which  the  RhAne 
receives  in  this  part  of  Its  course,  from  the 
C6venne8  on  the  right,  are  the  DoQX,  Ard^e, 
Cdze,  and  Gard ;  and  on  the  left,  from  the 
Alps,  the  Isdre,  Drome,  Vigne,  and  Durance. 
At  Aries  the  river  separates  into  two  branches, 
the  principal  one,  called  the  Grand  Rh6ne, 
flowing  S.  E.  to  the  sea,  while  the  other,  called 
the  Petit  Rh6ne,  pursues  a  8.  W.  course,  enclos- 
ing between  them  the  deltoid  island  of  Ga- 
margne.  The  Grand  Rhftne  enters  the  gnlf  Of 
Lyons  below  the  Tonr  St.  Lonis,  and  has  there 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  new  delta ;  and 
the  Petit  lUiAne  has  its  month  a  little  W. 
from  Hie  village  of  Saintes  Usries.  Both  these 
mouths  are  so  mnch  obstructed  by  bars,  that 
Teasels  from  the  Mediterranean  enter  the  river 
by  the  Etang  de  B^rre,  a  shore  take  or  lagoon 
to  the  K,  which  is  connected  with  the  Rh6ne 
by  the  llartignea  canal,  and  by  the  Beaucwre 
canal,  which  leads  from  Aries  to  the  lagoons 
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to  the  /^f.  on  the  coasts  of  the  deperimenta 
of  Gard  and  H^ranlt.  Steamers  sometimes  as- 
cend the  Rh6ne  as  fiv  as  Seyssel,  and  by  means 
of  the  6a6ne  it  is  navigated  to  Ch&lon ;  while 
by  canals  it  is  connected  with  the  Garonne, 
Seine,  Loire,  and  Rhine.  Tlie  Rh6ne  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  below  Lyons 
is  navigated  by  numerous  steamers.  The  Paris 
and  UarseUles  railroad  runs  along  its  left 
bank  between  Lyons  and  Aries;  and  in  tills 
part  of  its  conrse  the  river  passes  many  coo- 
aiderable  towns,  the  principal  of  whicn  are 
Yienne,  Tonmon,  Yalenoe,  Arignon,  Beaa- 
oaire,  Taroscon,  and  Aries.  Some  of  the  finest 
wines  of  France  are  prodnced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhftne  below  Lyons. 

RBUBARB,  the  root  of  the  rktvm  palma- 
turn,  and  of  other  species  of  rhevm,  a  genns 
of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
orAw  poJyffonaeea.  From  an  unknown  period 
the  dried  pulverized  root  was  employed  as  a 
medicine  in  Asia ;  and  from  Arabia  it  is  supposed 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  pa  of  Dioscorides  and  the  pmv  of  Fau- 
lus  .£gineta,  and  also  the  raeoma  of  Pliny.  The 
n^ri^ts  of  Europe  early  endeavored  to  as- 
certain tJie  exact  spedes  that  produced  the  ex- 
ceHent  kinds  of  rhubarb  th&y  procured  through 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  either  one  of  these  countries. 
Seeds  and  the  plants  themselves  were  brought 
at  different  times  in  the  last  centnry  into 
western  Europe  from  Tartary  and  the  ITinia- 
laya  monnttuns  and  other  regions  beyond  the 
Bosporus ;  but  when  cultivated  the  species  ob- 
tained were  various,  and  produced  roots  much 
inferior  in  their  medicinal  properties  to  the 
genuine  rhubarb.  8o  it  is  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  all  attempts  to  determine  the  speciefl 
which  produces  the  true  Turkey  rhubarb  have 
failed;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Tartary  by  caravans  passing  through  Per- 
sia and  Anatolia.  To  Russia  the  Tartarian 
rhubarb  is  brought  by  Bucharian  merchants 
from  the  Chinese  town  of  8i-nin,  who  deliver  it 
atthe.frontier  townof  Kiakhta,  where  it  is  rig- 
oroQsly  inspected  by  the  agent  of  the  Busman 
government.  Every  piece  of  the  root  is  per^ 
rorated  to  the  centre  in  order  to  prove  its 
soundness,  and  all  the  defective  pieces  are  de- 
stroyed ;  those  accepted  are  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  roots  are  of  irregular  shnpe,  and 
appear  to  have  been  sliced  on  the  guriace  with 
knives,  probably  for  removing  the  bark,  and 
they  are  marked  with  the  large  holes  going 
partly  Uiroogh  which  were  made  for  inspection. 
The  taste  of  the  rhubarb  is  a  bitter  astringent, 
and  the  smoll  aromatic;  when  chewed  it  crack- 
les in  the  teeth  from  the  presence  minute 
erystds  of  oxalate  of  lime  that  are  clustered 
npon  it,  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the' 
Mliva.  The  best  sorts  are  recognized  by  the 
bright  yellow  color  of  the  powder,  without  any 
brownish  tinge.  On  account  of  the  snperior 
quality  of  the  Russian  rhubarb  it  commands  a 
ni^  prh»,  and  to  semre  this  other  varietlef 
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are  made  to  imitate  tt  as  closely  as  may  be. 
Most  of  the  rhubarb  that  comes  to  Hie  United 
States  is  from  China,  slapped  frpm  Oanton. 
Some  of  this  is  Tery  good,  thooj^  still  inferior 
to  the  Busdan.  The  roota  are  more  cylindrical 
tmd  smoother  as  if  scraped ;  they  ore  not  of  so 
bright  a  color,  and  the  powder  has  a  reddish 
browntinge.  Defectivepiecesaremizedinwith 
the  best,  and  as  all  are  nsnally  powdered  together 
the  medicine  moat  be  of  inferior  efficacy.  The 
Chinese  sometimes  attempt  to  ^ve  it  the  ap> 
pearance  of  the  Bussian  variety  by  cnttinf  it 
into  angular  shapes,  and  filling  up  with  powder- 
ed root,  in  order  to,  conceal  the  Tittle  holes  that 
have  been  made  through  the  roots  for  suspend- 
ing them  on  strings  to  dry.  It  is  believed  that 
both  the  Bossian  and  Chinese  come  from  the 
same  region  In  Chinese  Tartary  around  6i-nin; 
bat  there  being  in  the  Ohinese  market  no  satb 
stringent  regnlatioiia  about  the  preparation  ot 
the  £'ng,  the  infwior  qnalitaes  are  sent  there. 
The  plant  is  described  by  Ur.  Bell,  who  saw  it 
on  his  jonmey  from  St  Petersburg  to  Peking, 
as  growing  wUd  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  roots  are 
allowed  to  grow  6  years  before  they  are  sufS- 
dently  mature;  and  after  they  are  dug  much 
care  is  de:roted  to  their  preparation,  which  is 
ohiefiy  drying,  and  he  states  that  sometimes  a 
whole  year  passes  before  the  roots  are  ready 
for  the  market. — Other  varieties  of  rhubarb  are 
imported  from  En^and  and  France,  where  sev- 
eral species  of  the  plant  ore  cultivated,  as  also 
in  Belgium  and  Germany.  In  general  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  ttiej  are  chiefly 
used  to  adulterate  the  more  valuable  kinds.  In 
England,  the  culture  of  the  root  has  long  been 
extensively  practised  at  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
diire ;  and  the  species  there  grown  is  known 
as  the  rifium  ^apmUeum.  In  France  it  is 
foand  that  the  rheum  palmatum,  originally  ob- 
tained from  Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  gen- 
uine rhubarb,  degenerates  so  as  to  be  worth- 
less ;  and  the  species  which  are  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  are  the  £.  Sht^ntieum^  R.  uO- 
dulatum,  and  B.  compaetum.  Near  Lorient  in 
the  department  of  Morbihan  is  the  most  impor- 
tant place  of  its  cnltivatioiif  known  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  name  of  Bheumpole.  The  Frendx 
drug  is  sometimes  called  rhapontio  rhubarb  and 
Crimea  rhubarb.  Other  varieties  are  described 
as  being  produced  in  other  countries,  but  they 
are  not  met  with  in  oommeroe.  The  plant  is 
onlttvated  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  bnt 
also  for  its  leaf  sUllcs,  which  firom  their  snocn- 
lence  and  ^eeable  acidity  are  used  for  making 
tarts  and  pies.  In  England  their  consumption 
for  this  purpose  is  very  large,  and  the  roota 
of  the  same  plants  are  nsed  for  fnrnishing 
the  drug.  In  the  United  States  also  the  rhu- 
barb, frequently  called  pie  plant,  is  known  as  a 
very  useM  vegetable ;  bnt  the  root  is  entirely 
neglected.  An  imitation  of  champagne  wine  is 
prepared  from  the  juioe,  which  should  however 
rather  rank  as  a  superior  kind  of  cider  than  as 
a  wine. — Rhubarb  is  ululterated  not  only  by 
Intermixture  of  inferior  wrts,  but  wortbleaa 
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pieoee  are  disguised  by  staining  them  with 
ochre  and  vrith  yellow  turmeric.  In  this  wigr 
rotten  and  worm-eaten  roots,  and  the  shav- 
ings trimmed  from  tiie  Chinese  preparatory  to 
grinding,  are  concealed  in  the  better  sorts,  and 
being  pulverized  with  them  seriously  impair 
their  efficacy.  The  chemical  composition  of 
rhubarb  is  very  complicated,  and  chemists  have 
failed  to  discover  any  peooliar  principle  in  the 
drug  to  which  its  purgative  property  is  owing. 
Braudes  found  in  100  parts  of  Gnincse  rhubaro 
2  of  pare  rhubarbaric  acid,  7.5  of  the  same  im- 
pure, 2.6  of  gallic  acid,  S  of  tannin,  8.6  of  color- 
ing extractive,  11  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  witii 
tannin,  4  of  starch,  14.4  of  gummy  extractive, 
4  of  pectic  acid,  1.1  of  malate  and  gallate  of 
lime,  11  of  oxalate  of  lime,  1.5  of  sulphate  of 
potassaand  chloride  of  potassium,  1  ofsilica,O.S 
of  phosph^  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  26  of 
lignin,  wid  8  of  water.  The  analyses  of  SchloBB- 
berger  and  Dipping  are  still  more  elaborate, 
introdncing  a  variety  of  new  principles,  among 
which  the  chrysophanio  aoi^  resembling  the 
rhubarbaric  acid  of  Brandes,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. It  is  a  beautiful  yeUow  substance,  emit- 
ting yeUow  vapors  when  heated,  soluble  in  alc<H 
bol,  its  alkaline  solution  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
and  those  with  potaasa  changing  by  evaporar 
tion  to  a  violet  and  then  to  blue.  •Magnificent 
purples  also  are  obtiuned  from  the  yellow  color- 
ing matter  produced  by  treating  rhubarb  with 
nitric  acid  and  then  with  alkalies ;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  apply  these,  called  erythose, 
in  the  arts  as  a  dye  stuff. — The  medical  prop- 
erties of  rhubarb  are  very  peculiar.  Its  firat 
effects  upon  the  system  are  cathartic,  and  to 
these  succeed  an  astringoit  action,  checking 
the  ezoeauve  operation  m  the  purgative.  The 
mediohie  is  at  the  sune  time  tonic  and  sto- 
machic. As  a  purgative  its  action  is  moderate, 
and  affects  rather  tiie  muscular  fibre  than  the 
secretory  vessels.  Its  use  is  obviously  indi- 
cated for  relaxed  ooncUtitms  of  the  bowels, 
when  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  and  a  gentle 
cathartic  is  required,  as  in  certiun  ca^  of 
dyspepsia^  diarrhcBa,  dysentery,  &o.  It  is  much 
used  in  combination  with  magnesia,  calomel, 
and  other  cathartics,  when  greater  purgative 
action  is  required.  This  action  maybe  reduced 
by  roasting  or  long  boiling.  It  is  exhibited  in 
powder,  sometimes  made  into  pills  witJi  soap, 
also  in  infusion,  aunp,  and  tincture. 

BIAZAN,  BiABAN,  or  Buzah,  a  central  goT> 
emment  of  Europeui  Bosda,  bounded  N.  by 
Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  by  TambOT,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Tola  and  Hosoow ;  area,  16,806  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1866,  1,894,077.  The  Don  flows  for  « 
short  distance  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  most  important  river  is  the  Oka, 
which  enters  it  in  the  N.  The  two  rivers  are 
oonnected  by  the  Upa  and  the  Ivanov  canal. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  S..  but  marshy  in  the 
N.   There  are  extensive  pastures ;  the  prin<u- 

?al  products  are  grain,  fruits,  hops,  and  tobaoco^ 
he  inhabitaatfi  are  nearly  all  Bussiana,  but 
tiiere  are  a  few  Uardvina  and  Tartars.  Iherft 
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are  nuorafkotories  of  oosne  lliwn  and  woollen 
goods  and  of  glass  and  iron.  Capital,  Bioun ; 
pop.  about  16,000. 
BIB.    See  Skxlztok. 

BIBAULT,  JzAy,  a  Frendb  navigator,  who 
led  the  first  French  colony  to  Florida,  bom  in 
Pieppe,  killed  in  Florida  in  1665.  Daring  the 
T^ga  of  Ofaarles  IX.  Admiral  Oollgni  ^ter- 
jnined  to  fonod  a  EVenoh  Hugnenot  ooUmj  In 
America,  and  made  an  expedient  in  BnaSly 
whidi  ended  niuaeeesBflilly  in  conseqnenoe  of 
tiie  ^>08taBy  of  tiie  leader  Yillegagnon.  The 
admiral,  persevering  in  his  ^roje^  obtained 
from  the  king  a  pnbnit  authorizing  him  to  send 
an  expedition  to  Tlorida,  and  two  vessels  suited 
for  voyages  of  discovery  were  fitted  oat.  In 
oommaud  of  these  was  placed  Bibault,  who  on 
Feb.  18, 1662,  suled  from  Havre  deOr&ce;  and, 
leaving  the  beaten  track  so  as  not  to  touch  at 
any  of  the  ishinds  held  by  the  Spaniards,  he 
came  on  April  80  in  Edght  of  land,  probably 
part  of  Anastasia  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Sailiog  northward  along  the  coast,  be  at  last 
-anchored  in  Port  Boyal  harbor  in  the  present 
atate  of  Sooth  Oarolina,  and  there  determined 
to  plant  his  eolony.  A  fort  was  bailt,  proba- 
bly not  far  aouth  <h  the  ps^aent  nte  of  BeauforL 
anid  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  26  colonists  were  left  to  keep  pos- 
seesion  of  the  country.  Bailing  from  the  port 
on  June  11,  Bibaolt  found  France  distracted  by 
a  civil  war ;  and  while  it  lasted  no  ud  oould  be 
procured  for  the  new  colony,  the  members  of 
which,  left  to  take  care  of  Uiemaelves  and  im- 
provident, were  soon  reduced  to  the  point  of 
starvation,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  their  native 
oountry  in  a  crazy  bark  and  were  picked  up 
by  an  English  ship.  After  the  dissensions  bad 
subsided  in  France,  a  new  expedition  under 
Ben6  de  Landonni^re  sailed  in  April,  1564,  and 
made  a  settlement  on  the  river  llay,  now  called 
the  St.  John'a,  and  built  a  fort  wfaioh  th^  also 
called  Carolina.  In  spite  of  the  hospitable 
welcome  of  the  naUves,  the  colonists,  receiving 
BO  supplies  from  home  and  having  taken  no 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil,  sufiered  bo  much 
horn  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  return  to  France,  Just  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  setting  out,  Bibault,  who  bad 
Buled  from  Dieppe  on  Hay  22, 1565,  arrived  in 
command  of  a  fleet  of  7  vessels,  with  orders  to 
Bupersedo  Laudonni^re  in  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Scarcely  had  he  anchored  and 
communicated  with  Uiose  on  shore,  when,  on 
Sept.  4,  6  Spanish  vessels  under  Don  Pedro 
Uelendez  de  Aviles  made  their  appearance. 
Bis  name  and  objects  were  demanded.  "  I  am 
ICdoides  of  ^ain,"  was  the  haughty  answer, 
"sent  with  aMct  wders  fixan  kinff.to  gib- 
Iwt  and  behead  all  the  Protestanta  in  these  re- 
giona.  The  Kwiehman  who  is  a  Catholic  X 
will  spare;  every  heretic  shall  die."  The 
French  fleet  was  unprepared  for  battle  and  cut 
its  cables ;  and  the  Spaniards  after  an  inefieo- 
toal  chase  repaired  to  the  harbor  of  St.  An- 
fostine.    Against  the  advice  of  his  offlcers, 


espedfllly  Laudonnidre,  Bibault,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  the  settlement  and  improving  die 
fortifications,  determined  to  sail  for  St.  Augus- 
tine and  there  attack  the  Spaniards.  lie  had 
scarcely  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  by  which  his  squadron,  after  being 
driven  about  by  the  winds  for  several  days,  waa 
all  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  not  far 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  and  about  100  miles  S. 
of  St  Auguatine.  In  the  mean  time  Melendez 
passed  over  land  through  lakes,  marshes,  and 
forests,  surprised  the  weak  and  almost  defence- 
less garrison  of  Fort  Carolhia,  and  massacred 
nearly  200  of  both  sexes,  ^norant  of  the  fate 
of  those  left  behind,  Bibault  and  more  than 
600  men,  thrown  without  resources  upon  a 
desolate  coast,  set  out  for  their  fort,  to  reach 
which  they  were  obliged  to  travel  through 
an  unknown  oountry.  They  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  200 
men,  went  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  after 
coming  within  a  few  leagues  of  St  Angus- 
tine  surrendered  to  Melendez  at  discretion. 
"  Seeing  that  they  were  Lutherans,'*  says 
Uendoza,  the  Spanish  historian  of  the  expe- 
dition, *'  the  general  condemned  them  all  to 
deaA ;  bat  as  I  was  priest  and  had  the  bow- 
els of  a  man,  I  besought  him  to  accord  to 
me  the  favor  that  he  would  not  put  to  death 
those  whom  we  should  discover  to  be  Chris- 
tians. He  granted  my  request.  I  made  in- 
quiry and  fonnd  10  or  12  whom  we  selected 
from  the  number.  All  the  others  were  exe- 
cuted, because  they  were  Lutherans,  enemies  of 
our  holy  Catholic  faith."  Bibault  was  with  the 
secood  party,  most  of  which  not  long  afterward 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kelendez,  who  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  of  them,  among  tliem  their 
commander,  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lu- 
thM-ans."  The  French  aoconnta  state  that  their 
Uvea  had  been  promised  them  in  case  the^  sur- 
rendered ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  court  paid  no  heed  to  this  barbarous 
treatment  of  their  own  subjects ;  but  Dominic 
de  Oon^ues,  a  Gascon  soldier,  burning  with  a 
desire  to  avenge  the  treatment  of  Bibault  and 
his  followers,  sailed  from  France  in  16G7  at 
the  head  ot  a  small  force,  with  which  he  was 
successful  in  seizing  upon  two  forts  near  the 
St.  John's,  and  slaughtered  nearly  all  the  garri- 
sons, and  then  captured  the  important  fort  of 
Bt  Mateo. '  The  prisoners  were  all  hanged  upon 
the  same  tree  upon  which  the  French  hod  been 
hanged  by  Melendez,  and  over  them  was  placed 
the  following  inscription:  "I  do  this  not  as 
unto  Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  trai- 
tors, robbers,  and  murderers."  He  then  re- 
turned to  France,  but  was  coldly  recdved  by 
the  iVmch  court,  which  disavowed  his  act  al- 
though  be  obtained  the  general  applause  of  the 
people.  In  London  a  volume  of  42  pages,  noT 
extremely  rare,  consisting  of  an  Dnglish  trans- 
lation of  the  report  of  bis  first  voyage  made  by 
Bibault  toColigni,  was  published  under  the  title 
of  The  whole  and  true  Discoverye  of  Terra 
Florida  ^^ngUahed  Ihe  Fknriahing  Land),  om- 
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t«7nti)g  aa  well  the  wonderfhl  Btranng©  ITa- 
tures  and  Uaners  of  the  People,  with  the  mer- 
veylous  Commodities  and  Treaatires  of  the 
Country;  as  also  the  pleasaunt  Fortes  and 
Havens,  and  Wayes  therennto  never  fomid  out 
before  the  last  year,  1563.  Written  in  French, 
by  Captain  Ribauld,  the  i^rst  that  whoUye  dis- 
oorered  the  same,  and  now  newly  set  fivthe  in 
l^glishe,  the  xzx.  of  Hay,  1668." 

RIBBON,  or  BiBAiTD  (Fr.  ruban),  m  orna- 
mental narrow  atrip  of  woven  sillc,  worn  ditefljr 
for  ornament.  The  mannfaoture  of  ribbona, 
tiiongh  not  then  new,  first  irttuned  to  any  im- 

?ortance  in  France  daring  the  17th  oontiuy. 
hey  were  variously  ornamented  with  ahowy 
patterns,  and  ahoat  the  year  1680  there  was  a 
rage  for  embossed  ribbona,  which  were  stamped 
with  hot  plates  of  steel,  each  piece  havinff  a  por- 
tion of  the  pattern  engraved  upon  it.  figured 
ribbons  were  made  cmefly  at  Paris,  bat  Lyona 
and  Avignon  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  until  after  172S,  when  ue  former 
had  secured  most  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  abont 
8,000  ribbon  looms  in  Tours ;  but  that  measure, 
which  banished  the  Protestants,  broke  np  the 
trade,  and  in  Lyons  siaq  temporarily.  In  Eng- 
land ribbons  are  made  mostly  in  Coventry,  and 
with  steam  power  looms.  The  material  for  the 
warp  of  the  best  ribbons  is  Italian  organzine 
silk,  thro^vn  from  Italian  raw  silk,  and  for  in- 
ferior sorts  organzine  silk  from  Bengal  and 
China.  These  last  and  BroQssa  in  Asia  Minor 
Ihmidi  the  singles  (all  English  thrown)  for  the 
shoot.  The  weaving  is  done  as  in  other  £abrios, 
and  of  late  with  the  Jaoquard  machine.  A 
fixed  standard  of  widths  is  adopted,  designated 
by  different  numbers  of  pence,  which  probably 
were  the  original  prices,  though  now  they 
have  no  snoh  significance.  From  penny  width 
to  40  penny  width  indndes  all  ribbons  from  ^ 
inch  to  about  4}  inches  wide.  The  French  dedg^ 
nate  them  by  numbers,  ranniI^;  from  1  to  60. 
FVench  and  Ei^^lish  make  them  of  llie  same 
lengths — 36  yaras  for  satins,  IS  yarda  for  sar- 
cenets  or  gauzes  above  the  narrower  widths, 
and  13  yards  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Frenoh 
ribbons  are  generally  lighter  tiian*the  Et^lisfa, 
but  they  are  made  of  better  kinds  of  silk  and 
better  dressed.  The  varieties  of  ribbons  are 
very  numerous,  aa  also  the  styles  of  ornamen- 
tation, which  are  continually  changing.  In  the 
fancy  ribbon  called  ehiTiS,  the  figures  are  printed 
or  painted  on  the  warp  after  it  is  prepared  for 
the  loom,  and  afterward  woven  in  by  the  ahut- 
tle.  The  watered  efiect  is  prodoced  by  passing 
two  ribbons,  laid  one  on  the  other,  between 
two  cylinders,  one  of  them  containing  a  heater 
within  it  The  irregular  pressure  frmn  the  in- 
equalities of  the  two  snr&ces  of  rilk  ^ves  the 
wavy  appearance.  Galloons  are  strong  thick 
ribbons  used  for  bindings,  shoe  strings,  <ko. 
The  wider  ones  are  called  doubles.  Ribbon 
velvets  are  largely  produced  at  Orefeld  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia,  and  are  also  made  at  Spltalflelds^ 
England,  and  St.  Etienne,  Franoe. 


RIBBON"  FISH  ' 

RIBBON  FIBH,  tbe  common  name  of  sevenl 
genera  of  aoan^opterygian  fishes  of  the  fomily 
temiidcB.  They  are  characterized  by  a  com- 
pressed, elongated,  en^onn  body,  with  very 
small  or  no  scales ;  tiie  bones  are  of  loose  tetz 
tore,  litde  more  solid  than  a  fibrous  network ; 
the  eyes  lai^  and  teeth  small  or  none ;  to  this 
ribbon-like  body  is  attached  a  dorsal  oom- 
mwoing  dose  to  or  npon  the  head,  and  com- 
pletely flmiahed  witti  membrane ;  the  caadd 
when  present  is  distinct  tnm  the  perpen^cular 
fins,  and  in  some  is  eet  on  at  arignt  angle,  like 
B  fiui  extended  upward ;  the  ventrala  are  often 
wanting,  or  are  placed  beneath  the  pectonia. 
^er  are  all  marine  sj)ecies. — Among  the  gen- 
era having  a  protractile  mouth  wit£  a  small 
apertore  belongs  ^l^horv$  (Shaw),  having 
neither  teeth,  scales,  nor  ventrals,  and  the  can- ' 
dal  standing  upward,  its  li^  ray  continnons 
with  the  twland  produced  into  a  filament  long^ 
er  than  the  body.  In  traehyptena  (Gonan) 
there  are  a  few  teeth,  thoracic  ventrals,  a  dor> 
sal  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  an  erecS 
caadal ;  the  northern  ribbon  fish  or  vaagmMf 
(T.  &o^manM,Yal.),  from  the  polar  seas,  attains 
a  lengdi  of  8  or  4  feet,  sometimes  much  more; 
the  uin  is  covered  with  a  silvery  envelope 
like  the  shining  covering  of  the  ohoroM  of  the 
fidi^s  eye,  conmsting  of  mimite  needl»-shaped 
crystals  (see  "Annals  and  Mi^aeine  of  Nat- 
ural History,"  vol.  Hi.,  London,  1849) ;  it  looks 
like  a  silvery  ribbon  in  the  water ;  the  lateral 
line  is  armed  with  hooked  scales.  Cuvier  and 
Valenciennes  descritw  6  other  species  in  vol.  r, 
of  their  JIutoire  naturelle  del  poutont ;  of  these 
the  T.  /alx  (Cnv.)  of  the  Mediterranean  hsa 
168  rays  on  uie  dorsal  and  plumes  of  rays  on 
tiie  head  and  tail ;  the  color  is  brilliuit  silvery, 
with  large,  round,  black  spots. — In  the  genus 
ffprnnatrut  (Bloch)  the  ventrals  are  reduced  to 
a  single  ray,  very  long  and  dilated  at  the  end; 
the  caadal  is  very  small  and  oontinaoas  wiA . 
the  dorsal ;  of  the  8  species,  the  best  known  fa 
the  ribbon  fish  of  tiie  Mediterranean  {ff.  gUh- 
ditu,  Val.),  attaining  a  lengthof  6  or8net;  tfaa 
rays  of  the  dorsal  over  the  head  are  elongated 
and  curve  backward  like  a  crest ;  the  silverT 
skin  is  studded,  with  smooth  osseous  warts,  ana 
ihe  fins  are  rosy  red ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
famfly,  it  is  very  easily  bn^en,  fitted  for  living 
in  BtUl  deep  waters,  and  is  rarely  seen  except 
when  thrown  ashore  after  storms  in  a  mutilated 
condition.  The  G.  Hawhrnii  (Bloeh)  is  occa* 
rionally  seen  on  the  English  coMts,  and  with  its 
narrow,  long,  and  shining  body,  and  sinuous 
movements,  has  been  the  basis  of  more  than 
one  story  of  the  sea  serpent. — In  the  genera 
with  non-protractile  montli,  with  large  gape 
and  asoending  lower  Jaw,  beloi^  lojOtstM 
(Gioma) ;  this  has  on  we  bead  a  vertical  cor- 
neous crest  snstidning  a  strong  spine,  which  it 
the  first  dorsal  ray;  the  dorsal  extends  Ui« 
whole  length  of  the  body  and  has  numerous 
simple  rays,  the  anal  and  oandal  small,  and  the 
vwtrals  near  the  pectorals.  The  L.  G^udiO' 
mw  (Qknma)  of  toe  HeditemBeaB  att^ns  ft 
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kagtb  of  more  than  4  fyeb,  and  is  rarcilr  aeen. 
la  cupola  (linn.)  the  body  is  covered  with 
small  scales ;  there  is  a  aingle  row  of  teeth  in 
each  jaw ;  tlie  dorsal  and  anal  are*  very  long, 
and  the  caudal  smalL  The  red  ribbon  fish  (&. 
rubetcerUf  Unn.)  ooootb  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  i^igli^  coasts ;  it  is  about  18  inches 
long,  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  with  indistinct 
dark  bands,  and  the  dorsal  saf&oii  yellow  bor- 
dered with  rose. 

BlBERAf  Jo^  See  SpAaHOLEiTO. 

BIOARDO,  Datid,  an  EDglUh  political  econ- 
usaSatf  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in  London, 
April  IS,  1772,  di«3  atQflteombparkjGlonces- 
terafaire,  Sept.  XI,  1^.  Bis  &ther  was  a  nar- 
tive  of  Holland,  and,  having  settled  in  Eng- 
land and  become  a  member  of  the  stock  ez- 
cbaoge,  had  realized  a  considerable  fortane. 
The  son  received  a  commercial  edncation  in 
Holland,  and  was  sabseqnently  associated  with 
bis  &ther  in  his  business.  He  became  a  Qbris- 
tian,  and  in  1703  married  against  Iris  father's 
wishes,  wherefore  the  partnership  was  finally 
dissolved.  Being  asmsted  by  some  of  the  old- 
est members  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  yonnger 
Bicardo  in  a  few  years  realized  a  fortnne.  He 
now  studied  mathematice,  chemistry,  and  min- 
eralogy, formed  a  laboratory  and  a  mineralogi- 
oal  eoileotion,  and  was  one  of  the  orinnal 
pranoton  and  members  of  tibe  Iiondon  geolofj^ 
cat  society.  He  first  aiH>eared  as  an  author  in 
Sept.  1809,  in  a  tract  entitled  "  The  High  Price 
of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Bank 
Ifotes."  He  afterward  wrote  various  important 
works  (seePoLiTioAX.£ooiiOHT,  vol,  xiil  p.  4C2), 
and  by  these  and  as  a  member  of  paruament 
exerted  much  infinenoe  on  legislation  and  on 
eecoiomic&l  theories.  His  works  with  an  ac- 
count of  bis  life  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  J.  R.  McOollooh  (8vo.,  London,  1846). 

BIOASOLI,  Bettino,  baron,  an  Italian  states- 
man, bom  in  Tuscany  about  1805.  He  is  the 
sole  surviving  male  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Xcmbard  tamiy^  wUob  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Florentine  ware  <rif  the  Gnelphs  and  Ohi- 
beflinen.  In  1847  be  produced  a  pamphlet  on 
ilie  political  coaidition  of  Tuscany,  urging  the 
grand  dake  to  grant  the  peoide  representative 
ustitntiMM  appropriate  to  the  age.  After  the 
nvolution  of  1846  be  was  amtointed  gor^fah- 
niare  of  Florence,  and  estabu^ed  a  journal 
called  La  patritt,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
united  Italian  kingdom,  free  from  the  influence 
of  Austria  or  the  pope.  He  declined  to  take 
office  under  the  republican  government  of  1849, 
aod  was  one  of  the  oommisaonere  sent  to  recall 
tbe  duke,  after  whose  return  he  retired  to  his 
eetates.  He  signed  the  manifesto  which  the 
revolutionary  party  published  in  April,  1S69,  as 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  grand  duke ; 
and  after  the  ab^eation  of  the  latter  he  became 
ninister  o£  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  appointed 
bj  BnwMompagidf  eonmiisdonw  for  King  Vio< 
tor  Emantwl,  who  had  bera  prooUnmed  oictft* 
tor  of  Toscany.  Upon  tlie  retirement  of  Baon> 
wmpagni,  Bioaaoli  asBumed  temporarily  the 
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ftincfionB  of  governor  dictator,  and  in  March, 
1860,  he  was  appointed  governor-general, 
Prince  Oarignan  at  the  same  time  'assuming 
the  office  of  viceroy.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Oount  Cavour  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  pontics  he  advocates  the 
union  of  the  Italian  race  under  one  constitu- 
tional goremment,  and  since  his  elevation  to 
the  premiership  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  recognizing  Home  and  Venice  as  portions  of 
the  ni^Dal  territory,  and  of  "  opening  to  the 
dhnrcb  a  way  of  reform  by  giving  her  that 
libwty  and  ind^endence  whi(£  will  invite  her 
to  r^neration/'  In  reli|^on  he  Is  si^d  to  be 
a  Protestant. 

EIOAUT,  or  Etoatjt,  Sib  Patl,  an  English 
diplomatist  and  author,  the  time  and  place  of 
whose  birth  are  unknown,  died  in  London, 
Deo.  16,  1700.  He  was  graduated  at  0am- 
bridge  in  1660,  in  1661  accompanied  the  earl 
of  winobelsea  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  during  a  residence  of  8  years 
in  Turkey  made  bimsdf  intimately  acquainted 
with'the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  He 
was  afterward  British  consul  at  Smyrna  for  11 
years,  and  after  bis  return  home  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1686  to  Ireland,  hold- 
ing various  <^oiaI  positions  there,  and  was  for 
10  years  minister  to  the  House  towns.  He 
wrote  "  The  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire" 0668);  the  "Present  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Chorches"  (1678) ;  "  History  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  from  1628  to  1679;"  and 
translated  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega's  "Boyal 
Commentaries  of  Peru"  (1686). 

BIGOIO,  DoHBNico.   See  B&rsABOBOi. 

BIOCIOLI,  GiovANKi  Battkta,  an  Italian 
astronomer  and  geographer,  bom  in  Ferrara  in. 
1599,  died  in  Bologna  in  1671.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  philosophy, 
theol<^,  and  belles-lettres  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lies of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  finally  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  aBbY>nomy  and  geognyihy. 
He  undertook  to  refute  Copemicns  in  the  • 
Ahnoffettum  ITimitn  (2  vols,  fol.,  Bolc^a, 
1661),  in  which,  however,  he  fairly  explains  bis 
system,  and  expresses  ^^at  admiration  for  his 
genius.  His  Attrorumia  Eeformata  (3  vols., 
1666)  is  a  completion  of  the  former  work,  and 
both  are  still  regarded  as  classics  in  astronomy 
for  their  ftill  account  of  discoveries  down  to 
his  own  time,  their  valuable  observ'ations,  es- 
pedally  upon  the  moon,  historical  table  of 
eclipses  from  the  time  of  Eomulns,  &c.  He 
also  published  QtogTophia  el  Sydrographim 
SeformaicB  Lihri  XIIL  (to\.,  1661),  oontaming 
all  the  data  then  extant  upon  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  including  measurements  of  his  own, 
and  OhronologiaB^onmta  (1669). 

EIOE  (orysa  aomo,  natural  order  ^KHnlnAs), 
one  of  the  cereals,  most  abundantly  cultivated 
In  warm  dimatea  for  tbe  food  of  roan,  and 
ranUng  next  in  importance  for  the  proportion 
of  the  niunan  ftmily  it  supports  to  wheat.  In 
the  East  Ind^  it  hu  been  cultivated  from 
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time  immemorial,  so  thftt  nothing  is  known  of 
its  primitive  condition  or  pliice.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  as 
mvari  in  Sanscrit,  as  neiearee  in  Telioga,  and 
as  ana  in  Arahio,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  Ta- 
riedes.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  some  parts 
of  India  the  chief  article  of  prodnce,  and  in 
some  districts,  particularly  in  the  marshy  lands 
along  tiie  coast  of  Orissa,  it  is  almost  the 
only  ottJeot  of  agricnltoral  labor.  In  China 
and  the  istanda  of  the  eastern  archipelago  it  is 
also  a  most  important  crop,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal support  tjtwe  vast  population  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  It  is  extensively  caltivated 
in  parts  of  Africa,  in  soathem  Enrope,  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  North  and  South  Axueri- 
ca,  and  as  far  N.  as  l^ginia  and  Illinois.  The 
plant  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bonmna,  and  by  Theophrastus  was  called  opv(ov, 
by  Dioscorides  opwfa,  and  by  Pliny  oryza.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  almost  innumerable, 
the  multitude  of  conditions  as  to  climate,  soil, 
locality,  cultivation,  &o.,  under  whi<^  it  is 
grown,  necessarily  introducing  numerous  mod- 
ifications of  form,  which  are  more  or  less  per- 
manent. Of  the  varieties  known  in  Oeylon 
no  fewer  than  101  are  ennmerated  in  Moon's 
**Oata]ogne  of  Oeylon  Plants."— In  general 
rice  grows  like  wheat,  with  a  stalk  about  4 
feet  long,  which  is  rather  more  closely  jointed 
than  that  of  wheat,  and  with  leaves  like  those 
of  the  lock.  Several  stems  form  at  the  top, 
bearing  dusters  of  the  grain  resembling  those 
of  wheat,  each  terminated  with  a  beard,  and 
enclosed  in  a  rough  yellow  hosk.  The  seed 
within  tMs  is  of  elongated  shape,  of  shining 
white  color,  and  almost  transparent.  The 
stem  of  the  common  rice  of  the  Oarolinas  is 
sometimes  6  feet  in  height.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  with  snbalate  linear  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers in  a  terminal  paniole ;  leaflets  of  the  caly- 
cine  lanceolate;  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  ht 
lengtti,  tiie  outer  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the 
inner,  4-grooved,  and  awned ;  style  angle,  S- 
IHtfted.  It  flonrishea  best  in  low  imvahy 
grounds  which  can  be  overflowed,  and  tide 
water  swamps  are  particularly  &Torable  for 
the  crop.  There  is,  however,  another  species, 
oryza  mutiea,  which  grows  upon  dry  lands 
and  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  is  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hun- 
gary. It  has  been  introduced  into  France  and 
other  European  countries,  and  is  grown  like 
barley  or  wheat.  If  laid  under  water  the  plant 
rots.  The  cnlm  or  stem  is  only  about  8  feet  high, 
and  is  more  slender  thau  that  of  common  rice. 
The  seed  is  long,  with  very  long  awns.  At  the 
great  exhibition  of  1661  curious  samples  and 
varieties  of  rioe,  posmbly  of  this  species,  were 
displayed  from  ttie  ^nul^ra,  where  they  had 
been  raised  without  irrigation  at  elevations  of 
8^000  to  4,000  feet  The  rice  raised  in  Yir< 
ginia  and  sometimes  in  Maryland  also  is  a  dry 
or  mountain  rice  cultivated  m  dry  places,  and 
known  as  the  Cochin  China.  Its  production 
hardly  exoeeds  IS  or  SO  bushels  to  the  aion, 


StalM.  Ut. 

T«XM  Sa,!OS 

ArfcaDua  63,179 

Virginia  1T,164 

KeDtackr   6,«8S 

Misaovri   700 

lom   600 


while  the  rioe  grown  in  the  southern  wet 

ground  produces  20  to  60,  and  even  in  a  few 
oases  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  bushel  weigh- 
ing &om  46  to  48  lbs.  of  clean  rioe.  The  first 
rice  cultivated  in  the  United  States  was  in  Vir- 
fnnia  in  1647  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who 
from  half  a  bushel  of  seed  he  had  received 
raised  the  first  year  16  bushels.  In  South 
Carolina,  where  the  greatest  success  has  been 
attained  in  tlie  culture,  and  from  whence  the 
finest  samples  in  the  great  exhibition  were 
salt,  the  seed,  it  is  said,  was  accidentally  ob- 
tained from  a  vessel  from  Had^^aacar  that  put 
into  Charleston  in  1694.  From  this  or  from 
other  sources  the  crops  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1698  60  tons  were  shipped  to  England. 
In  Louisiana  the  culture  was  introduced  in 
1718  by  the  "Company  of  the  West."  The 
following  table  presents  the  amounts  of  rice 
in  the  husk,  known  as  rough  rice  or  '*  paddy,'* 
raised  in  the  several  states  in  which  the  crop 
was  cultivated  in  1850 : 

StelM.  Ui. 
Bontli  Ovoliiia...1N,»30.«1S 

Goomla  88^,081 

NortbCarollDa...  ^«AS6S 

LoniaUnA   4,«2^»tf 

HlHlnlppl   i,719fiM 

AloUnuk   8,812,359 

Florida  ;   1,015,090 

TauMHOO   S58,£M     Total   SlM18,IMrr 

In  South  Carolina  several  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon rioe  are  distingoished,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  best  known :  1.  The  common  white 
rice,  tnat  of  which  the  earliest  crops  consbted. 
The  husk  is  white  or  cream-colored,  and  the 
grain  not  so  lai^e  as  that  of  tha  next  variety. 
3.  Gold  seed  rice,  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
generally  cultivated  of  all.  It  was  first  planted 
on  the  Santee  in  1786.  The  grain  is  4  of  an 
inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two  sides, 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color ;  when  the 
hn^  and  inner  coat  are  removed  it  presents  a 
beantifhl  pearly  white  appearance,  and  some- 
what translucent.  8.  The  white  bearded  rice^ 
distinguiBhed  by  its  long  awn  or  beard,  the 
large  uze  of  the  grain,  and  its  growing  well 
on  hi^  land.  It  has  been  considered  a  bettw 
crop  for  supplying  the  n^roes  than  for  exportft- 
tion. — ^The  best  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  rioe 
are  the  alluvial  swamps  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
having  a  deep  soil,  chiefly  of  decomposed  v^;e- 
table  matters,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  over- 
flowed by  the  opening  of  tide  gates  at  any  high 
tide.  They  must  be  above  the  salt  or  bracliish 
water,  and  below  the  reach  of  the  freshets^ 
so  as  not  to  be  flooded  at  unseasonable  times. 
Other  low  lands  not  in  the  tide  region  may  bear 
good  crops  if  so  situated  that  they  can  be  drain- 
ed and  flooded  at  will.  The  land  is  prepared 
by  a  thorou^  system  of  embankments  and 
ditches,  so  laid  out  as  to  form  several  inde- 
pendent fields,  the  size  of  which  is  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  hands  that  can  be 
fbmiahed,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  finish 
any  one  operation  connected  with  the  culture 
in  one  day ;  they  usually  oomnst  of  feom  14  to 
20  acres.  The  ditches  are  of  various  dimeop  ■ 
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lions,  otton  6  feet  wide  and  as  mftn7  deep,  and 
sometimes  the  principal  one  is  large  enongh  to 
be  used  as  a  canal  for  traiumortation  betwem 
the  fields  and  the  Itams.  Eerlj  in  the  irlnter 
the  land  is  either  i^nghed  or  dug  over  with 
the  hoe,  and  in  the  warm  changes  of  the  weath- 
er it  is  covered  with  water.  In  March  it  is 
kept  drj,  the  drains  are  cleansed,  the  clods 
broken,  and  the  snrfaoe  smoothed  off  with  the 
harrow  or  hoe,  and  trenches  for  the  seed  are 
made  with  a  4-inch  trenching  hoe  at  right 
angles  with  the  druos  18  to  15  inches  apart. 
In  April  and  till  the  middle  of  May  the  seed 
is  scattered  in  these  trenches  at  the  rate  of  2^ 
to  8  bushels  to  the  acre.  Great  attention  is 
^en  to  selecting  the  seed ;  and  sometimes  the 
rice  for  this  purpose  is  tiireshed  hy  band  over  a 
or  barrel,  so  as  to  throw  ont  only  the  full- 
^ed  grains.  It  is  often  the  case  Uiat  an  in- 
ferior sort,  called  "  Tohmteer"  riee,  the  vrodnot 
of  acattered  seeds  that  hare  remained  in  Hie 
ground  from  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  iff 
mixed  with  the  good  rice.  These  are  known' 
"bj  their  reddish  color,  and  if  there  appear  so 
many  as  one  of  them  to  the  hnndred  of  clean 
rice,  the  mixtore  is  not  considered  lit  for  seed ; 
mod  yet  the  only  ottjection  to  the  volunteer  rice 
appears  to  be  in  its  external  color.  As  the 
seed  is  sown  it  is  covered  lightly  with  soil,  and 
the  water  is  then  let  in  through  the  gates  and 
kept  upon  the  land  for  4  to  6  days,  till  the 
^rain  swells  and  begins  to  sprout ;  or,  by  an 
improved  method,  the  seed  the  day  before  sow- 
ing is  daubed  with  clay  by  stirring  it  in  clayey 
water,  and  being  then  dried  enoiwh  olay  ad- 
herea  to  insure  ns  remidning  in  t£e  Irenehw 
whoa  the  water  is  let  on,  even  if  not  covered 
with  earth.  With  the  first  method  the  water 
has  to  be  let  on  a  second  time  when  the  plants 
Bpront  and  appear  like  needles  above  the 
ground,  while  with  the  latter  one  flooding 
answers,  ^e  water,  after  standing  4  to  0 
days  on  the  sprouts,  is  dnuoed  off,  and  when 
the  plant  is  6  or  6  weeks  old  tlie  earth  is  stirred 
with  the  hoe ;  this  ia  repeated  10  days  after- 
ward, and  the  "  long  water"  ia  then  put  on  for 
abont  2  weeks,  deep  for  4  days,  and  then  grad- 
ually diminishing.  After  the  water  has  been 
drawn  off  about  8  days  and  the  field  is  dry,  it 
is  hoed  to  a  good  depth.  On  the  appearance 
of  a  joint  in  the  plant  the  land  is  lightly  hoed 
ag^,  and  is  then  "  laid  by,"  that  Is,  the  "joint 
water^  is  pnt  on  to  remain  until  the  grain  is 
matured,  which  may  be  two  months.  A  few 
days  before  cutting,  the  water  is  run  off  and  liie 
ditch  ea  are  washed  ont  by  the  succeeding  tide. 
The  rice  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  is  carefully 
laid  across  the  high  and  thick  stnbble  to  cure. 
Haeh  band  carriai  8  or  4  rows,  and  his  daily 
task  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  next  day  after 
cutting,  when  the  dew  ia  off,  the  rice  is  bound 
in  sheaves,  and  either  borne  on  the  heads  of 
&e  laborers  or  pocked  in  large  flats,  each  one, 
carrying  the  product  of  5  to  7  acres,  to  be  con- 
Teyed  to  the  bam  yard.  It  is  there  stacked  in 
small  ricks,  and  when  thoroughly  cured  it  is 
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put  away  in  lai^  stacks,  each  of  which  holds 
mough  to  make  200  to  400  bushels  of  threshed 
grun.  The  routine  of  operadona  Is  somewhat 
varied  on  different  plantations.  The  thresh- 
ing is  done  in  mills,  the  cost  of  whldi  is  from 
$8,000  to  $7,000.  rThe  first  one  was  imported 
from  Scotland  in  1811,  and  was  run  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  threshing  and  winnowing  in 
favorable  weather  600  bushels  daily.  An  Im- 
proved machine  was  contrived  in  1829  by  Oal- 
vin  Emmons  of  New  York,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally in  nse,  which  separates  the  grain  by  the 
action  of  toothed  beat^  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  760  to  800  turns  per  minnte.  From  the 
threshing  mills  the  grmn  is  obtained  in  the 
condition  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  which  re- 
quires a  further  process  of  milling  or  grinding 
to  free  it  from  the  hulls.  It  is  however  often 
shipped  in  this  state,  in  which  it  is  well  pro- 
tected against  damage,  and  its  preparation 
being  completed  in  mills  In  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent,  or  in  Kew  York,  the  rice  is 
delivered  fresh  and  clean  to  the  consumers. 
The  old  method  of  removing  the  bulla  was  by 
pounding  in  hand  mortars  made  of  pitch  pine 
blocks  and  holding  about  a  bushel.  Each  male 
laborer  was  provided  with  8  pecks  of  rough 
rice,  and  eacn  female  with  2  pecks,  to  pound 
every  morning  before  day,  and  the  same  at 
night  after  finishing  the  ordinary  task  in  the 
field.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  fioor  of 
a  large  bam  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Mills 
were  first  contrived  between  1780  and  1790  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lucaa,  and  his  son  of  the  same 
name  improved  than  and  brought  them  into 
general  use.  "niey  were  made  to  run  by  tide 
and  recently  by  steam  power,  the  latter  costing 
from  $10,000  to  $18,000  each.  One  or  the  other 
kind  is  to  be  seen  upon  almost  every  rice  plan- 
tation of  400  acres  and  upward.  The  earlier 
mills  were  constructed  with  pestles  weighing 
over  260  lbs.  each,  shod  with  cast  or  sheet  iron 
and  beating  into  cast  iron  mortars  of  the  capa- 
city of  6  bushels  each.  These  are  atill  in  use, 
and  the  rice  is  beaten  for  about  2  bonrs  at  the 
rate  of  about  46  strokes  a  minute.  Others  are 
oonstracted  of  stones,  brought  from  Northum- 
berland, England,  between  which  the  rice  is 
robbed  without  crashing  the  grwn,  and  others 
have  been  made  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
wire  cards.  The  larger  mills  receive  rice  on 
toll  beride  doming  that  belonging  to  their  pro- 
prietors. From  the  mill  the  rice  is  passed 
through  an  inclined  revolvbg  oylindrieu  wire 
screen,  the  gratings  of  which  grow  coarse 
toward  the  lower  end.  It  is  thus  assorted  into 
a  number  of  products.  At  the  upper  end  of 
tbe  screen  the  flour  passes  through,  next  the 
eyes  and  small  pieces  of  broken  rice,  then  the 
"  middling  rice,"  which  consists  of  larger  frag- 
ments and  of  the  smaller  grains,  and  lastly  the 
"  prime  rice,"  or  best  and  mostly  unbroken 
grains.  The  head  rice  or  lai^est  grains  of  alt, 
together  with  the  rough  that  escaped  the  mill, 
pass  out  at  the  lower  end  and  are  thence  re- 
turned to  the  mill.  The  prime  rice  as  it  falls 
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throttgli  the  screen  descends  to  the  *'  polish- 
ing" or  "  bmshing  soreeo,"  which  U  a  vertical 
cylinder,  laid  up  and  down  with  shreds  of 
sheepskui,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within 
a  wire  screen.   The  rice,  falling  down  in  the 

S}ace  between  these,  is  swej>t  clean  of  the 
our  that  adheres  to  it,  and  is  discharged  he- 
low  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  condition. 
It  is  received  in  barrels  holding  about  6  owt. 
each,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The 
middling  and  small  ^ice,  being  cleaned  by  a  fan, 
are  kept  foir  home  oonanmption. — The  ohonical 
composition  of  Carolina  rioe  was  found  by 
Braconnot  to  be  as  follows :  starch  86.07  per 
cent.,  vegetable  fibre  4.80,  water  6,  gluten 
8.60,  gum  0.71,  uncrystallizable  sugar  0.29, 
fixed  oil  0.13,  saline  substances  0.40.  Prof. 
C.  U.  Shepard  found  the  ash  of  the  clean  rice, 
amounting  to  0.487  in  100  parts,  to  consist  of 
76  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces 
of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  potash 
nearly  5  per  cent.,  and  silica  sometimes  20  ^er 
cent.  Traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  ohlonde 
of  potassium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia  were  also  observed.  The  hosk, 
commonly  called  chafif  or  ofial,  contwns  97.60 
per  cent,  of  silioa,  together  with  small  pro- 
portions of  the  several  salts  named. — As  an 
article  of  food  rice  owes  its  valoe  to  the  large 
amount  of  staroh  it  contuns,  and  to  the  gluten, 
which  by  other  analyses  beside  Braoonnot's 
has  been  found  to  amount  to  7.6  per  cent  It 
is  moreover  easily  digested,  and  being  entirely 
free  from  laxative  properties  is  an  excellent 
diet  in  warm  climates,  where  a  tendency  to 
diarrhcca  is  common.  It  is  from  its  composi- 
tion evidently  better  adapted  for  use  in  such 
climates  than  ia  cold  regions ;  for  while  it  oon- 
tains  the  most  starch  it  is  the  most  deficient  in 
oil  of  all  the  onltivated  grains.  In  fleeh-pro- 
ducing  elements  it  is  far  inferior  to  wheat  or 
Indian  corn,  and  Is  not  half  so  rich  as  oats.  In 
cookery  it  is  used  both  whole  and  in  fioor. 
The  common  method  of  cooking  the  former  is 
to  boil  it  in  water  properly  ^ted,  the  rice 
being  introduced  into  ute  water  ^tor  this  is 
boiling  hot  In  4  or  S  minutes  the  water  is 
druo^  off,  and  the  pot  covered  is  left  20  min- 
utes longer  on  the  coals.  The  rice  is  then 
ready  to  be  served  up  as  a  vegetable.  It  is 
also  made  into  puddings,  as  is  the  ground  rioe. 
Of  the  latter  are  made  varieties  of  bread  and 
of  griddle  cakes.  In  medical  practice  a  deooo- 
tion  known  as  rioe  water  is  oiten  prescribed 
as  a  nutritive  drink  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 
Its  decoction  fermented  and  distilled  produces 
the  spirituous  liquor  known  as  arrack.  A  use- 
ful  cement  is  reacUly  prepared  from  rice  by  mix- 
ing the  flour  with  oold  water  and  hoilii^.  It 
dnes  nearly  transparent,  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing mmy  articles  in  p^ier.  Uade  with  little 
water  it  may  be  moulded  into  models,  busts,  &o. 
Although  so  rich  in  starch,  it  has  not  beoi 
found  an  econonuoal  material  for  atvplying 
that  article. 
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BICE,  IxDuXy  or  Wateb  Ojos,  the  seed  ct 
guania  aguatiea^  a  common  ^ramineoas  plant 
in  the  United  States,  growing  in  shallow  water, 
and  on  the  swampy  borders  of  streams,  most 
abundant  in  the  K.  W.  states  and  in  Canada. 
It  produces  a  grain  having  some  resemblance 
to  rice,  which  is  sometimes  gathered  by  the 
Indians  and  used  for  food. 

BICE,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  Minn,,  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  Cannon  river ;  area,  about  460 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  7,64S.  It  was  foimed 
from  Wabashaw  co.  in  1862  or  1863,  and  has 
been  sinoe  farther  reduced.  Capitol,  Fan* 
bault 

BICE,  LuTHEB,  an  American  clergyman  and 
missionary,  bominNorthborough,Ma8e.,  March 

25,  1783,  died  in  Edgefield  district,  8.  C,  Sept 

26,  1836.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  col- 
lege in  1810,  entered  Audover  theological  sem- 
inary, and  was  one  of  the  fi  students  whose 
application  to  the  general  association  of  Kass^ 
chusetts  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
On  Feb.  6,  1812,  with  Messrs.  Ju^n,  Newell, 
Hallj  and  Nott,  he  was  ordained  as  a  foreign 
missionary  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  few  days 
after,  in  company  wiw  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott» 
suled  fh>m  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.  Durinc 
the  voyage  Bice  adopted  Bu)tist  views,  and 
on  iamving  at  Calcutta  found  uiat  Mr.  Judaon 
had  reached  the  same  oonviction.  He  was 
baptized  in  Calcutta  about  4  mouths  after  his 
arrival.  As  this  change  separated  these  two 
nussionaries  from  the  board  which  had  sent 
them  out,  it  was  thought  best  that  Mr.  Bioe 
should  return  to  America  to  incite  the  Baptist 
churches  to  the  missionary  work,  while  Mr. 
Judson  remained  in  India  as  a  missionary.  He 
accordingly  suled  in  March,  1813,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  duty  with  such  zeal  that 
numerous  missionary  societies  were  organized, 
and  in  tiie  spring  of  1814  the  Baptist  general 
convention  was  formed,  and  immeuately  adopt* 
ed  Messrs.  Judaon  and  Bioe  as  its  missionarieSb 
It  was  &emed  expedient  however  that  Mr* 
]^oe  should  remain  for  a  time  in  the  United 
Statea  to  aid  in  raiafaig  fhnds,  and  his  labors  in 
this  cause  were  very  successful.  He  also  pro- 
jected the  establishment  of  the  Colnmbian 
college  at  Wa^ington,  D.  .0.,  and  for  10  or  19 
years  was  its  financial  a|^nt  and  manager,  as 
well  as  general  agent  for  the  missionary  board. 
He  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  was 
iiot  perhaps  a  skilful  financier ;  and  in  1826 
the  Baptist  general  convention  severed  its  con- 
nection with  ibe  college,  of  which  Mr.  Bica 
continued  to  be  the  agent  till  his  death.  H« 
was  a  powerfhl  and  effective  rather  than  an  elo- 
quent preaoher.  During  his  laborious  career 
he  published  numerous  wpeals  and  addresses. 

BIOE  BIBD,  or  Java  Spabbow.  SeeXtecB. 

BIOEBUNTIKG.  SeeBoaousK. 

BIOE  PAPER,  a  variety  of  paper  prepared 
in  Ohina  and  Japan  from  the  stems  of  tha 
OKAyntfowM  ]M^udota.  (See  Papbb,  toL.  ziL 
p.  7820 
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RICH,  CLATiDnrB  jAinta,  an  English  traveller 
and  scholar,  bom  near  D^od,  Burgundy,  March 
SWj  1787,  died  in  Shiraz,  Persia,  Oct.  6,  1821. 
When  15  years  old  he  waa  ^miliar  wHh  Arabic, 
Hebreir,  Syriac,  Perrian,  and  Tnrkish.  In 
1803  he  obtained  a  cadetship  In  the  East  India 
company's  service,  and  in  1804  was  made  a 
miter  at  Bombay.  He  was  appointed 
tary  to  Mr.  Lock,  consul-geDerai  to  Egypt,  but 
went  first  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  Turkish.  He  then 
Tisited  Egypt,  and  baring  {>erfectly  acquired 
the^rabio  language,  be  travelled  over  a  great 
parr  of  Palestine  and  Syria  as  a  Mameluke, 
Tisit«d  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus  with  a 
company  of  pUgrims,  and  finally  reached  Bas- 
aorah,  whence  he  sailed  to  Bombay.  Arriving 
fiiere  in  Sept.  1807,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose 
daughter  he  married  the  following  year.  In 
1808  he  was  appointed  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany resident  at  Bagdad,  vhere  be  remuned 
abont  6  yean.  He  made  cdlections  of  oriental 
mannscripts,  medals,  and  coins,  and  of  the 
gems  and  engraved  stones  found  among  the 
mins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ctesiphon.  In 
1811  he  visited  lihe  site  of  Babylon,  and  pnb- 
fiahed  a  work  on  its  remains  under  the  title 
ot  a  "Memoir  on  the  Buins  of  Babylon." 
M^or  Rennell,  in  the  '*  Archseologia,"  having 
doubted  some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Bich 
nndertook  a  second  journey  to  that  place, 
and  in  1818  published  a  "  Second  Memoir  oh 
Babylon."  Id  1818  he  left  Bagdad  on  account 
of  his  health,  went  to  Oonatantinoplo,  and 
afterward  to  Paris,  imd  in  1816  retomed  to 
Bagdad.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  ICoordistan, 
gtmig  as  far  east  as  8inna  After  his  death, 
whidi  bmpened  on  atonr  to  Sbiraz,  the  journal 
he  kept  daring  this  journey  was  published  by 
his  widow  onder  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  a 
Beddence  in  Eoordistan"  (1886).  His  colleo- 
tioDS  were  purchased  by  parliament  for  the 
Briti^  museum. 

BICHABD  I.  (C<zTrB  de  Lion),  second  king 
of  England  of  the  line  of  Flantagenct,  bom  in 
Oxford  in  Sept.  1157,  died  April  6, 1199.  He 
was  the  8d  eon  of  Henry  H.  and  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  and  great-grandson  in  the  female 
Mne  of  Henry  I.,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror. 
He  recfflved  the  ohivdrous  education  that  waa 
oonmion  at  that  period,  and  became  renowned 
for  his  proficiency  in  arms,  and  for  his  fondness 
for  mufflo  and  poetry.  His  fierce  and  turbulent 
character  early  manifested  itself,  as  did  also  hia 
ability  as  a  soldier.  He  engaged  with  hia 
brothers  Henry  and  Geoffrey  in  a  revolt  against 
Henry  II.  before  he  had  completed  his  16th 
year,  and  fled  to  France,  where  he  waa  knight- 
ed by  Lonis  YH.  Claiming  Aquitaine  and 
Poiton,  he  was  compelled  to  gfve  way  before 
his  father,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by 
whom  he  was  forgiven.  He  was  then  known 
as  the  count  of  Poitou,  but  claimed  to  be  duke 
of  Aqnitaine.  He  waa  employed  against  the 
rebels  in  Aqnitaine,  whom  he  subdued,  ahpw- 
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ing  mnch  skill  and  energy  in  the  war,  and  the 
duchy  was  ceded  to  him  by  his  father,  whose 
conduct  with  respect  to  it,  however,  shows  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  act  of  cession  as  one  of 
bindi^K  force.  The  last  rebellion  in  Aquitaine 
waa  aided  by  Kichard^s  elder  brother,  Henry, 
whose  deatli  brought  it  to  an  end,  and  Richard 
became  heir  apparent,  his  eldest  brother,  "Wil- 
liam, having  died  young.  The  king  then  de- 
sired that  Riobard  should  give  up  Aquitaine  to 
his  brother  John,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and 
by  their  father's  orders  John  and  Geoffrey 
ravaged  their  brother's  territories,  which  Rich- 
ard punished  by  invading  Brittany,  of  which 
Geoffrey  was  ruler.  The  king  then  interfered 
to  restore  peace.  Richard  subsequently  sur- 
rendered Aquitaine  to  his  mother,  but  it  waa 
shortly  after  restored  to  him,  and  by  his 
father's  orders  he  entered  upon  a  war  with 
the  count  of  Toulouse,  which  was  snccessfiiUy 
waged.  In  the  war  between  Henry  II.  and 
Philip  Augustus  in  1187,  Richard  showed  no 
want  of  fidelity  to  his  father,  but  before  it 
conld  be  decided  the  interference  of  the  pope 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  Richard  became  in- 
timate with  Philip,  which  was  offensive  to 
Henry,  and  the  prince  was  led  to  seize  his 
father's  treasure  at  Chinon,  which  he  ^ployed 
in  fortifying  castles  in  Poiton,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  king.  Boon,  however,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  the  English 
monarch  and  bis  son,  and  the  latter  took  the 
cross  in  the  third  crusade;  but  in  spite  of  bis 
vow  he  had  to  renew  the  war  with  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  and  with  success.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  next  contest  between  Heniy  a^ 
Philip ;  hut  a  report  prevailing' that  his  mtb&t 
intended  to  ezcfnde  him  from  the  auccesedon, 
and  confer  the  crown  upon  Prince  John,  Rich- 
ard did  homage  to  Philip  for  his  English  ter- 
ritories in  France,  under  certain  reservations. 
In  the  war  that  followed,  Philip  and  Richard 
were  -victorious,  and  dictated  terms  to  Henry, 
who  soon  after  died  of  mortification,  cursing  his 
sons.  Richard  became  king,  July  6, 1189,  and 
was  greatly  affected  by  his  father's  death.  It 
is  some  excuse  for  his  frequent  rebellions,  that 
his  mother  was  ill  treated  by  his  father,  and 
that  Henry  had  seduced  the  princess  Alice, 
Kster  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  been  prom- 
ised to  Richard  in  marriage.  Henry  was  of  a 
jealous  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  by  his  con- 
duct created  the  rebellions  from  which  be  suf- 
fered so  much.  Domestic  dissensions,  too,  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  Angevine  and  Korman 
fomilies  that  met  in  the  person  of  Henry  H.  It 
was  said  of  him:  "He  comes  from  the  devil, 
and  to  the  devil  he  will  retum."  "  The  jealous 
Eleanor,"  says  Michelet, "  with  the  passion  and 
vindictiveness  of  her  southern  hlood,  encour- 
aged her  sons'  disobedience,  and  trained  them 
to  parricide.  These  youths,  in  whose  veins 
mingled  the  blood  of  so  many  different  races, 
Norman,  Aquitanian,  and  Saxon,  seemed  to  en- 
tertain, over  and  above  the  violence  of  the 
Folks  of  Ai\Jon  and  the  Williams  of  England 
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all  the  opposing  hatred  and  discord  of  these 
races.  They  never  knew  whether  they  were 
from  the  south  or  the  north ;  they  only  knew 
that  they  hated  one  another,  and  their  father 
worse  than  alL  They  could  not  trace  book 
their  anoestry,  without  findii^  at  each  descent 
eitha^rf^  or  incest,  or  fratricide."  Biohard's 
fondness  n>r  poetry  and  music  beoune  one 
of  the  means  for  inoreanng  the  disctndthat 
prevailed  in  the  Plantagenet  family;  for  it 
placed  him  nnder  the  iniiuenee  of  Bertrand  de 
Born,  who  devoted  his  powers  to  breed  strife 
between  Henry  IL  and  his  sons,  never  allowing 
them  to  remain,  according  to  Thierry,  for  an 
instant  n^n  a  good  understanding,  but  con- 
stantly ammating  them  one  against  the  other 
by  the  tirventet  or  satirical  songs  so  greatly  in 
Togae  at  that  time.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  Bichard  exhibited  a  fair  and  moderate 
spirit  in  his  intercourse  with  his  snbjects, 
with  contemporary  princes,  and  with  hia  rela- 
tives. He  freed  his  mother  from  the  imprisoa- 
ment  to  which  she  had  been  oonsigned  by  her 
late  husband.  The  bigoted  peoplehavin^  risen 
against  and  massacred  the  Jews  at  the  time  ef 
faiB  coronation,  he  condemned  th^  conduct, 
and  protected  the  proscribed  race.  His  prepa- 
rations for  the  fnlfilment  of  his  vow  as  a  crusa- 
der in  connection  with  Philip  Augustus,  while 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic  Barbasroasa, 
was  starting  with  a  vast  army  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  carried  on  vigorously,  and  they 
show  that  he  was  a  careful  and  prudent  leader, 
and  not  the  mere  knight  errant  on  a  throne 
that  he  is  generally  drawn.  The  government 
of  England  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham.  On  June  S9, 1  ISO, 
the  French  md  English  armies  met  on  the 
plains  Yezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Bni^nndy, 
100,000  strong,  beside  attendants  and  oamp  fol- 
lowers. Separating,  Philip  led  his  forces  to 
Genoa,  while  Bichard  proceeded  to  Marsnlles. 
Kttbarking  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  he 
coasted  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  his  fleet  reached 
Messina  in  advance  of  him,  where  Philip  soon 
afterward  appeared.  Richard  arrived  Sept.  28. 
The  autumn  and  winter  were  passed  by  the  cru- 
saders in  Sicily,  which  led  to  much  trouble, 
Richard  becoming  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
king  of  Sicily  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the 
French  favored  the  latter.  While  at  Kessina,  a 
treaty  was  made  between  Richard  and  Philip, 
which  set  the  former  free  from  his  obligation 
toward  thelatter's  dster  Alice,  and  enablM  him 
to  arrange  for  hia  marriage  vrith  Berengariaj 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  who  ar- 
rived in  Sicily  ia  company  wiUi  his  mother. 
Leaving  Mesmna,  April  10, 1191,  his  fleet  oi- 
countered  rough  weather,  and  some  of  his  ships 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  their 
orews  were  inhospitably  treated  by  tiie  ruler  of 
that  island,  Isaac  Oomnenus,  who  endeavored 
to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  Berengaria 
and  of  Richard^s  sister  Joan,  dowager  queen  of 
Sicily.  Richard  conquered  the  island  in  a  fort- 
night, and  made  Luao  a  perpetnal  iviaoner. 
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While  at  Cypme  he  married  Berengaria.  On 
June  1  he  sailed  for  Acre,  oapturiug  a  Su'aoenio 
ship  on  his  way.  He  found  the  French  king  at 
Acre,  and  that  rivalry  which  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  crusaders  soon  broke  out,  Philip 
&voring  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
wliile  Richard  supported  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
Philip  wished  to  assault  Acre  bmnediatdy,  to 
which  Biohard  objected,  as  all  bis  troops  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  was  himsdf  suffering  ftvai 
the  pestilence  that  was  raging  in  the  Ghri»> 
tian  host.  Philip  made  the  attack,  and  was 
beaten.  During  his  illness  Richard  is  s4ld  to 
havereceivedmanycourtesiesfromSaladin.  Ho 
slowly  recovered,  and  the  siego  was  prosecuted, 
every  attempt  of  Saladin  to  relieve  the  place 
failing.  Acre  was  surrendered  July  12,  1191, 
and  on  Aug.  1  Philip  sailed  for  France.  On 
the  20th  Richard  caused  his  Saracen  prisoners 
to  be  butchered,  because  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  Acre  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  the 
next  day  he  began  his  march  toward  Jerusalem, 
Buflering  much  from  the  active  operations  of 
the  light  troops  of  Saladin.  The  battle  As- 
Bur  was  fought  Sept.  7,  the  crusaders  com- 
pletely defeating  the  Saracens.  Joppa  wai 
taken  by  Richard,  who  was  prevented  from 
marching  at  once  upon  Ascalon  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  associates,  who  preferred  malang 
Joppa  the  basis  of  their  operations.  Richard 
however  persevered,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
crusading  force  proceeded  to  .Ascalon,  which 
he  reached  Jan.  20,  1192,  and  where  he  was 
joined  by  most  of  the  French  troops.  The  re- 
building of  the  walls  was  commenced  and  com- 

Eleted,  and  Richard  hoped  that  in  the  spring 
e  should  be  able  to  invest  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
dissramons  of  the  Christians  were  renewed, 
and  marred  Ids  plans.  The  news  from  England, 
too,  required  tiiat  he  should  return  home.  Still 
he  adhered  to  the  purpose  of  the  crusade,  and 
made  arrangement  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
but  Saladin  had  so  fortified  that  city  that  it 
was  conndered  impregnable.  Richard  then 
expressed  his  readiness  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Egypt,  but  was  not  heeded.  He  returned 
to  Acre,  July  26,  and  was  about  to  embark  for 
England,  when  he  heard  that  Joppa  was  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
Hastening  to  Its  relief,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force,  he  defeated  Saladin,  and  afterward  de- 
fended the  place  against  an  attack  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. A  truce  soon  followed  these 
Christian  victories,  and  Richard  left  Acre  Oct 
9, 1192.  He  was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  while  seeking  to  continue  hia 
journey  by  land  he  became  the  prisoner  (tf 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  insulted 
and  struck  in  Palestine.  The  German  emperor, 
Henry  YI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederic, 
who  had  perished  in  the  expedition,  approved 
of  the  duke^s  conduct  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
ing the  English  king,  intending  to  share  the 
money  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
som. The  king  of  France  was  desirous  that 
lUohard  abonloT  not  be  released,  and  Frinoa 
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John  Bonght  his  brother's  crown;  hut  the  em- 

Jeror^  though  willing  to  please  Philip  and 
ohn,  was  oompelled  to  release  Richard,  ao- 
cording  to  terms  agreed  upon,  and  he  reached 
England  March  20, 1104.  The  greater  part  of 
the  latter  yean  of  his  t^ga.  was  passed  in 
V^oe,  where  he  carried  on  ahuost  ccmstant 
warfare  with  KiiUp  Aognstos,  in  which  he  won 
brilliant  snooessee,  that  do  not  seem  to  have 
tH|odaced  an;^  permanent  effect.  In  1199  he 
laid  nege  to  the  castle  of  Chains,  to  compel 
ihe  viscount  of  Limoges  to  surrender  a  treasure 
that  bad  been  fonnd  in  ono  of  his  fields,  and 
which  Richard  claimed  as  soTcreign  lord  of  the 
■oil.  Here  he  received  a  wound,  from  which, 
aa  it  was  nnsliilftilly  treated,  he  died.  He  left 
no  legitimate  children,  and  his  wife,  Beren^ria, 
who  survived  him  many  years,  never  visited 
Sngland.  Though  popular  sa  an  English^on- 
arcb,  Richard  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  but  a 
■mall  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  En^and. 

BIOHABD  U.y  8th  king  of  England  of  &e 
house  <^  Plantag«net,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Jan. 
7, 1867,  supposed  to  have  been  mnrdei«d  at 
jPontefraot  oasUe,  Feb.  14, 1400.  He  was  the 
second  and  only  surviving  child  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  Bis 
mother  was  Joan,  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Kent, 
who  became  countess  of  Kent  in  her  own  right, 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  Black  Prince.  Her 
second  husband  was  Lord  Holland,  who  died 
in  1360,  and  in  1861  she  became  Edward's  wife. 
The  prince  dyingJuneS,  1S76,  Richard  became 
heir  apparent,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England  Jnne  21,  1377,  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather.  His  coronation  took  place  the 
same  year,  July  16.  A  coundl  was  appointed 
to  conduit  the  Irasinas  of  goremmcoit,  the 
principal  members  b^ng  the  king's  uncles. 
The  war  between  England  and  France  was 
oontinned,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former 
country.  Scotland  was  hostile  to  England: 
end  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  by  right  of  their 
wives  expected  to  obtain  possession  of  Spain, 
was  the  oauae  of  trouble  between  England  and 
the  peninsula.  The  people  were  disgusted 
with  the  fiiilnres  of  their  arms,  and  the  odium 
that  was  attached  to  the  government  of  Ed- 
ward III.  in  the  last  days  of  that  monarch  was 
increased  by  the  general  bad  rule  of  the  regents. 
It  was  fonnd  necessary  to  lay  new  and  heavy 
taxes,  which  were  rigoronsly  collected.  The 
first  poll  tax,  which  bore  npon  persona  in  good 
eircnmstancea,  wassnbniitted  to;  but  when  the 
tax  was  extended  to  persons  of  every  condition, 
8  groats  being  levied  on  each  male  and  female 
above  the  age  of  16  years,  the  returns  were 
smalL  This  was  attributed  to  negligent  colleo- 
tion,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  en< 
force  the  tax.  The  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  of  the  most  inquisitorial  oharao* 
ter,  and  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people 
from  the  insults  to  young  women  which  they 
involved ;  and  resistance  was  made  in  Essex, 
and  aoon  afterward  in  Kent.  At  J)artli»d,  In 


Kent,  one  TTalterthe  Tiler,  having  knocked  on 
the  head  a  tax  gatherer  who  had  insulted  his 
daughter,  was  made  chief  of  the  insurgents, 
and  hence  the  popular  rising  is  known  as  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion.  The  people  rose  in  9  coun- 
ties, and  at  first  there  was  no  enmi^  UHk  br 
them  to  the  young  king,  the  evils  that  afflieted 
the  country  bung  attributed  to  his  counseUors; 
and  they  compelled  all  persons  whom  they  met 
to  swear  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  commons. 
Yet  the  insnrrection  partook  of  the  diaraoter 
of  tiie  Jacquerie  that  had  occurred  in  France 
88  years  before.  An  itinerant  preacher,  named 
John  Ball,  whom  they  bad  released  from  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  preaching  doo- 
trines  like  those  of  Wydiffe,  was  made  their 
chaplain  by  the  insni^ents,  and  he  proclaimed 
the  most  radical  theories  concerning  the  primi- 
tive eqnalihr  of  man.  Th»j  marched  upon 
London,  and  assembled  to  the  numbtt  of  lOO,- 
000  on  Blackheath,  Jnne  12, 1881.  The  city 
was  entered,  the  tower  seized,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  treasurer,  and  sev* 
oral  other  persons  of  eminence,  were  put  to 
death.  There  was  some  plundering,  and  the 
palace  of  the  dnke  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed. 
The  early  demands  made  upon  the  king  were 
deemed  reasonable,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  commutation  of  the  dues  of  villen- 
age,  free  trade  in  the  market  towns,  drc. ;  and 
the  king  promised  that  they  shonld  all  be  com- 
plied with,  whereupon  many  of  the  people  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Tyler  now  became  in- 
solent, and  made  Ibrther  demands  npon  the 
king,  oomplianoe  with  which  was  impossible; 
and  in  an  interview  with  Richard,  he  behavea 
■o  arrogantly  that  he  was  slain  by  ^  William 
Wfdworth,  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  kingN 
who  was  in  his  15th  year,  immediately  plaoM 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  thereby  saving 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  attendants. 
They  accepted  him,  and  he  led  them  into  the 
country,  and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 
molestation.  The  promises  made  to  the  people 
were  not  kept,  and  they  were  punished  with 
merciless  severity,  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  anticipating  the  part  which  Jef- 
freys played  8  centuries  later.  Richard  was 
married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
house  of  Luxemburg,  and  son  of  that  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  John,  who  was  slain  at  OrA- 
cy,  fighting  on  the  ade  of  the  house  of  Valols. 
An  invasion  of  SeoUand  was  made  in  1886, 
the  king  heading  a  large  army,  which  accom- 
plished little.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  the  king's  uncles,  made  himself  master  of 
Ae  kingdom,  but  Richard  was  induced  by  his 
fevorite,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  attempt  to  throw 
off  tiie  yoke.  The  consequence  was  a  contest 
between  the  king  and  his  favorite,  supported  by 
their  adherents,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
house,  supported  by  most  of  the  nobles,  and  by 
the  people.  Oloucester  triumphed,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  oonndl  of  r^enoy  in 
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1886,  which  held  Bovereiga  power.  In  1887  the 
king,  who  was  aided  by  the  judges,  Bongfat  to 
recover  his  power,  bat  Gloucester  defeated  his 
soldiers,  and  slaughtered  or  banished  his  imme- 
diate sapporters,  Oxford,  who  had  been  made 
doke  of  Ireland,  being  one  of  those  who  went 
into  exile.  Two  years  later  the  king  was  more 
•Doocnsfbl,  and  changed  his  ministws,  Gloaoestor 
hinuelf  being  remoTed,  The  dnke  of  Lanoa»- 
ter  sapported  the  long,  who  was  now  88  yean 
old,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  keeping 
up  Uie  regency.  The  French  war  languished^ 
and  that  with  Scotland  was  remarkable  only 
for  tiie  battle  of  Otterboome,  in  which  the 
Bootch  were  victorious.  A  truce  for  26  years 
waa  concluded  with  France,  and,  Queen  Anne 
having  died  in  1894,  it  was  provided  that 
Richard  shoold  marry  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  in  1896,  thoogh  the  princess  was 
but  d  years  old.  Gloucester  endeavored  to  re- 
oover  bis  former  power,  bat  £uled,  the  king 
being  supported  by  parliament,  and  cmsbing 
his  enemies.  The  archbishop  of  Oanterbury 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  were  banished^  the 
•arl  of  Anmdel  was  beheaded,  and  the  dnka 
of  Gloaoester  was  imprisoned  at  Oalws,  where 
he  died  under  oiroumatances  that  created  the 
tospioion  that  he  had  been  mnrdered  by  the 
king^s  orders.  Richard  banished  Henry  of 
BoUngbroke,  son  of  the  dnke  of  Lancaster,  in 
1898,  for  10  years;  and  on  the  death  of  Lan- 
caster he  made  the  term  of  banishment  per- 
petual, and  seized  the  estates  of  the  exile.  As 
Richard  had  now  become  very  unpopular,  Hen- 
ry determined  to  return  to  England,  under  pre- 
tence of  recovering  his  paternal  estates,  taking 
advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  he  having  gone 
to  Ireland.  In  July,  1399,  he  landed  at  Raven- 
q>nr,  accompanied  by  a  few  eminoit  En^isb- 
men,  who  also  had  been  banished  by  Riward. 
He  was  joined  by  several  powernd  nobles, 
whose  example  was  promptly  followed  by  peo- 
ple of  all  degrees,  and  London  supported  the 
cause  of  Lancaster.  Richard  returned  from 
Irehmd,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
deposed  by  parliament,  a  renunciation  of  the 
crown  having  previously  been  obtained  frcnn 
him.  Lancaster  was  called  to  the  throne,  and 
became  Mug  as  Henry  IV.  Parliament  thns 
set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne, 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  (grandson  of 
lionel,  dnke  of  Olarence,  8d  son  of  Edward 
HL),  upon  whom  an  earlier  parliament  had  set- 
tied  the  crown,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  received 
lawa  ot  inheritanoe.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle 
(^posed  the  deposition  of  ^chard  II.,  and  the 
transfer  of  theorown  to  the  duke  of  Lanoastw, 
onthegronndof  ^vmeright.  Richard  was  im- 
prisoned in  Pontefract  oastle,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  there  murdered  by  his  keeper,  Sir 
Piers  Exton.  A  corpse,  purporting  to  oe  that 
oi  the  ex-king,  was  exhibited  in  London  for 
two  days,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey;  hut  the  tomb  having  been  accidentally 
opened,  long  afterward,  no  marks  of  violenoa 
Tare  found  on  the  skull.  One  story  was,  that 
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he  was  starved  to  death.  It  has  been  plausthly 
maintained  by  an  eminent  Scotch  historian, 
Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  that  Richard  escaped  from 
Pontefract,  and  fled  to  the  Western  islands,  was 
there  recognized,  and  carried  to  the  Scotch 
court,  where  he  died  in  1419,  and  was  bnried 
at  Stirling.  Richard  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
owed  his  fidi  to  bis  fondness  for  ftvorite^  to 
the  Tchemwoe  of  his  despotism  in  the  latter 
part  <^  his  reign,  and  to  the  wantonness  of  his 
ezpenditnres,  which  England  was  th«i  ill  able 
to  Dear.  That  he  was  partial  to  peace  did  not 
help  him  to  the  affections  of  his  snbjecta,  and 
the  French  alliance  assisted  to  swell  the  onr* 
rent  of  unpopularity  by  which  he  waa  at  last 
swept  away.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  like 
most  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  works  of  Obanoer,  Gower,  and 
Froisiart  In  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  (1898) 
the  statute  of  prmnunirs  was  enacted. 

RICHARD  III.,  last  king  of  England  of  the 
Plantagenet  line,  bom  at  Fotheringay  castle, 
Oct.  2, 1462,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
field,  Aug.  33,  1485.  He  was  the  11th  child 
and  8th  son  of  Richard,  dnke  of  York,  and  of 
his  wife,  Cecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  ead 
of  Westmoreland.  The  duke  of  Tork  was  de- 
scended in  the  female  line  from  Lionel,  dnke 
of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 
ihigH^  throne  was  held  by  Henry  VI.,  great- 
grandson  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edward 
III.'s  4th  son.  York  became  the  chirf  of  that 
party  which  sought  to  set  aside  the  line  of  Lan- 
caster, but  was  defeated  and  captured  at  Wake- 
field at  the  close  of  1460,  and  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. His  son  Richard  was  a  victim  of  the 
wars  of  those  times  even  in  his  childhood,  and 
was  a  prisoner  at  the  age  of  1  years.  On  his 
father's  death,  Richard  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  Utrecht  When  his  eldest  brother  became 
king  of  England,  in  1461,  as  Edward  IV.,  Rich- 
ard was  brought  home,  and  made  dnke  of  Gloi^ 
oerter,  Nor.  4,  and  laige  possessions  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Of  his  life  for  some  years 
after  this  date  nothing  is  positively  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  he  waa  made  the  ward  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  king  maker,"  and 
that  he  resided  mostly  at  Mtddlehain  castle. 
In  his  14th  year  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
garter.  His  first  public  act  was  to  aid  in  escort- 
ing  his  meter  Margaret  to  Margate,  when  she 
was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  doke  of  Bnr- 
gnndy,  in  1468.  The  king  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  Richard,  who  repud  his  affection 
with  a  ftnatioal  fidelity,  which  Warwick  could 
not  shake.  Bende  greatly  increating  Richard's 
weilth  by  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  <^ 
Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  created  him  lord 
high  admiral  and  chief  constable  of  England 
for  life,  and  nominated  him  chief  justice  of 
South  Wales  in  1468.  When  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  doke  of  Clarence  (the  king's 
brother  George)  rebelled,  the  dnke  of  Glouoee- 
ter  was  appointed  commissioner  of  array  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  March  86, 1470 ;  and 
on  Apzil  U  be  was  nanied  to  the  seme  office 
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tn  DermiBhire  and  Oornwall.  The  same  jear 
he  was  made  varden  of  the  oorthern  marches ; 
and  in  September  be  accompanied  the  king 
when  he  fled  to  Handera  hecanse  of  the  tri- 
mnph  of  Warwick  at  the  head  of  the  Lancas- 
trian partj.  The  parliament  that  then  assem- 
bled attainted  and  outlawed  Glonceeter.  When 
Edward  retamed  to  England,  Gloncester  -was 
in  hia  train,  and  had  the  principal  part  in  effect- 
ing that  reoondliation  between  the  king  mi 
Ourenoe  whidi  restored  the  throne  to  tiie 
iMose  of  York.  At  the  battle  of  Baniet,  April 
14^  1471,  Glonoerter  commanded  the  van  of  the 
Yorkist  annj,  being  in  immediate  opposition 
to  Warrick,  and  by  hia  condnct  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  akilAil  leader  and  a  brave  soldier, 
and  cootribnted  to  the  victory  of  his  brother. 
The  same  post  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tewkesbnry,  90  days  later,  and  his  action 
fiiUy  justified  the  selection.  The  story,  Jong 
received,  that  he  took  part  in  the  butchery  of 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  YI., 
after  the  battle,  is  not  only  nnsupported  by 
direct  evidence,  bat  is  contradicted  by  evidence 
of  a  circumstantial  character.  Nor  is  there  any 
proof  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  deiUh  of  Hen- 
ry  YL,  who  is  anppcned  to  have  bem  aldn  in  the 
tower  oi  LoBdon,  If  ay  21.  In  reward  for  his 
servioea,  the  king  created  Gloucester  lord  high 
ehamberlaln  ol  fiigland  for  Hfe,  the  t^ce  having 
been  last  previonuy  held  by  Warwick:  and  he 
endowed  him  with  a  large  nnmber  of  manors 
sod  lordshipB  that  had  belonged  to  the  Nevilles, 
and  several  forfeited  estates.  He  was  restored 
to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  War- 
wick had  held  dming  the  brief  rmtoration  of 
Henry  YL,  and  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  earl 
of  Somerset  He  sought  and  found  the  lady 
Anne  Neville,  Warwidc's  yonngest  danghter, 
and  married  her.  This  lady  had  been  betroth- 
ed to  Prince  Edward  of  Lanoaster,  but  the  mar- 
riage ceremoi^  had  not  taken  place.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  LancaBtrians  and  the  death 
of  Warwiek,  Anne  was  placed  in  the  cuatodr 
of  her  rister  babel,  dncbeaa  of  Clarence;  and 
the  doke  d  Olarence,  who  was  opposed  to 
Gloucester's  snit,  caused  his  sister-in-law  to  be 
concealed,  and  she  was  for  some  time  a  kitchen 
prl  in  London.  Sliewas  found  by  Gloucester, 
and  they  were  married  about  the  month  of 
Harch,  UTS.  On  Feb.  29,  1472,  Gloucester 
was  a  second  time  appointed  lord  high  consta- 
ble of  England.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
nominated  to  the  office  of  "  keeper  of  ^1  the 
king's  fbrests  beyond  Trent,  for  life,"  and  ju»- 
ticiary  of  North  Wales.  On  May  SO  he  resigned 
the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  took  up  his 
ftffidal  residence  at  Pontefract  castle,  as  chief 
ioiMebal  of  the  dnchy  of  Lanoaster.  He  be- 
came Tirtnal  mler  of  the  north  of  -England, 
wheve  the  Iducastrians  w«8  Tery  numerons, 
•nd  BO  wisely  did  he  govern  there  that  his 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  the  people  as 
that  of  a  Jnst  priifoe.  Ifiddlehsm  castle,  which 
had  been  ^ven  him  tnm  the  spoil  of  Warwick, 
was  hia  uTcsfta  reajdance,  aiul  there  hia  son 
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Edward  was  bom  in  1478.  Gloucester  exerted 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  the  contests  of  those  times,  and  espe- 
cially in  behalf  of  the  Nevilles.  When  Edward 
rV.  invaded  France  in  1476,  Gloucester  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  the  only  Englishman  of 
note  in  the  army  who  was  neither  corrupted 
nor  cajoled  by  Lonis  XL  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  resumed  his  residence  in  the  north. 
With  the  bitter  quarrels  of  the  king  and  his 
Iffother  of  Olarence  Gloncester  had  no  connec- 
tion, and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  his  enemies 
that  he  openly  but  hypocritically  opposed  tiie 
execution  of  Olarence.  The  only  portion  at 
Clarence's  country  possessions  that  he  received 
was  Barnard  castle  in  Durham,  which  became 
one  of  his  favorite  places  of  abode.  He  receiv- 
ed the  office  of  chamberlain,  made  vacant  by 
Clarence's  death,  was  constituted  admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  and  appointed 
"one  of  the  triers  of  petitions"  in  the  parlia- 
ment that  met  in  1478.  War  breaking  out  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  Gloucester  was 
created  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  June,  1482,  he  took  possession  of  Berwick, 
and  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  anny,  and  compelled  tiie  Scotch  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  peace  he  proposed.  He  treated 
the  vanqnishea  with  great  moderation,  and 
would  not  allow  the  pillage  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  thanked  by  the  king  and  parliament  for 
his  deeds.  One  of  the  l&g's  Itet  acts  was  to 
bestow  upon  his  brother  the  wardenship  of 
the  west  marches  of  England,  the  lordship  of 
Carlisle  with  every  thing  connected  therewith, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Edward  TV.  died 
in  April,  148S,  and  Bichard,  who  was  then  in 
the  north,  prepared  to  go  to  London,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward 
Y.,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  him  also 
to  take  it.  Hastening  south,  he  seized  the 
young  king's  person^  and  escorted  him  to  tiie 
capitd,  having  impnsoned  Lords  Bivers  and 
Grey,'  and  some  other  perscms  of  the  quem 
mother's  party.  Gloucester  was  appointed 
"  protector  and  defender  of  the  realm"  by  the 
council  of  state,  which  act  parliament  confirm- 
ed. But  his  ambition  now  took  a  very  decid- 
ed form ;  and  because  he  felt  that  he  had  to 
choose  between  wearing  the  crown  and  being 
finally  made  a  victim  of  the  queen  mother's 
party,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king.  His 
roceedings  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
ut  on  June  18  Lord  Hastings,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, was  suddenly  seized  at  the  tower  by 
Gloucester's  order  and  put  to  death,  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
protector  and  for  the  seizure  of  the  goremment. 
Hastings,  to  whom  Gloucester  was  attached, 
was  probably  murdered  because  Gloucester 
knew  that  he  never  would  be  false  to  Edward 
V.  The  children  of  Edward  IV.  were  declared 
illegitimate,  because  their  father  had  entered 
into  a  pre-contract  with  Lachr  Elinor  Butler  be- 
fore he  marriad  Elisabetb  Grey.  The  yooiqt 
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king  was  set  asidd  hj  the  estates  of  the  reeim, 
hj  whom  GloQcester  was  requested  to  ascend 
the  Tscant  throne.  He  complied,  and  became 
king  June  26,  1488,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Bichard  III.  No  oppo^tion  was  made  to  him. 
Bill  coronation  took  {dace  Jaij  6.  His  pro- 
oee^ngs  as  a  monarch  were  of  a  popular  tuiar- 
acter,  but  the  people  soon  began  to  murmur 
because  of  the  fate  of  the  young  princes,  the 
late  king  Edward  Y.  and  his  brother  Kichard, 
duke  of  York.  They  had  been  placed  in  the 
tower,  and  it  was  believed  that  tiiey  were  there 
murdered  by  Bicbord's  orders ;  but  the  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  of  them  is  a  mystery  to 
this  day,  and  very  plausible  arguments  have 
been  made  in  support  of  Bichard^s  imiocence 
of  their  murder.  The  duke  of  BuokiDKhaita, 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Bichard's  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  master,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
Ibr  hie  overthrow.  The  earl  of  Bichmono,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  was  to  be  made  king,  on  condition  that 
he  espoused  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  conspiracy  fculed,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  executed.  Ilie  queen  dowager 
was  prevmled  upon  to  leave  sanctuary,  in  which 
she  had  taken  reftige,  and  to  place  herself  and 
family  in  the  Idog^s  hands.  The  parliament  of 
1484  confirmed  t£e  king's  title,  and  settled  the 
crown  on  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  Vales; 
but  that  prince  died  April  9.  Edward,  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  l^e  duke  of  Olarence,  was 
then  named  heir  to  the  crown,  but  was  soon 
set  aside,  and  there  was  substituted  for  him  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  Idiig'a  eldest 
tivlog  sister,  the  duchess  of  Soffolk.  In  March, 
1485,  the  qneen  died  of  a  decline.  Bichard  has 
been  charged  with  having  poisoned  her,  but 
the  story  is  a  pure  invention.  Nor  did  he  ever 
think  of  marrying  liis  niece  Elizabeth,  another 
offence  that  was  attributed  to  him.  Bat  he 
had  now  become  very  unpopular,  because  of 
the  forced  loans  he  had  made,  though  his  gen- 
eral legislation  was  good,  and  is  hignly  praised 
by  Bacon ;  and  he  liberally  encouraged  religion 
and  letters.  The  earl  of  Bichmond,  Alter  a 
number  of  failures,  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt  to  gain  the  English  crown.  Assisted 
by  the  French  government,  and  by  the  duke  of 
Brittany,  he  sailed  on  July  20  and  landed  at 
IGlford  Haven,  Aug.  1, 1486.  Bichard  had  aa- 
sembled  a  lam  army,  and  would  have  eatify 
cmahed  bis  nval  but  for  the  infideli^  of  some 
of  his  nobles.  The  two  armies  met  on  Bos- 
worth  field,  Aug.  22,  and  Lord  Stanley  went 
over  to  lUchmond  in  the  beat  of  the  batde, 
while  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  com- 
manded the  second  line  of  the  royid  army,  stood 
aloof  Even  then  the  king  might  have  retriev- 
ed his  fortune  but  for  the  condu6t  of  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  remained  neuter  until  Bich- 
ard had  hewn  his  way  to  where  Richmond 
stood,  when  he  joined  the  Lancastrians  at  the 
head  of  8,000  men.  This  decided  the  result  of 
the  battle.  Bujhard  fell  fi^bting  bravely,  do- 
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daring  that  he  would  die  king  of  England. 
His  body  was  basely  treated  by  the  victors, 
and  was  begged  and  buried  by  the  nuns  of 
Leicester  in  tiidr  ehn>eL  The  reaaon  why 
Biohard^s  character  in  English  history  ia  so  bad 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  &at  be  offended  both 
the  Lancastrian  party  and  the  York  party,  and 
that  the  troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
had  so  disturbed  men's  minds  that  they  were 
never  forgotten  until  the  accession  of  the  Stu- 
arts in  1603,  when  they  gave  way  to  a  new 
dass  of  fears;  and  Bichard's  conduct  in  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  succession,  though  not 
without  excuse  on  personal  grounds,  is  open  to 
severeceneureasapolitioalproceeding.  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays,  too,  have  given  per- 
manent places  to  utterly  false  views  of  the 
great  struggle  of  the  15th  century,  his  "  Lan- 
castrian partialities,  and  a  certun  knack  at  em- 
bodying them,"  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  hav- 
ing "turned  history  upnde  down,  or  rather 
inside  out"  The  Bichard  HI.  and  Lady  Anne 
of  Shakespeare  are  as  piiteW  ideal  charaeters 
as  Prospero  and  Miranda.  With  the  death  of 
Bichard  III.  ended  the  line  of  Plantagenet, 
which  had  ruled  in  England  881  years  (1154- 
1485),  and  under  14  sovereigns. 

BIOHABD  DE  BUBY.an  English  prelate 
and  statesman,  bom  in  1287,  probably  in  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  died  at  Auckland,  April  14, 1845. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Prince  Edward,  afterward  Edward  III.,  and 
receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales.  When  Ed- 
ward with  his  motlier  fled  to  Paris  and  was  there 
distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bury,  taking 
with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold,  the  receipts  m 
his  office,  secretly  hastened  to  the  prince's  re- 
lief, and  was  pursued  to  Paris  by  the  kiug'a 
lieutenant  and  a  band  of  horsemen,  and  omy 
escaped  capture  by  concedment.  When  Ed- 
ward came  to  the  throne  Bichard  was  made 
cofferer  to  the  king,  and  afterward  treasurer 
of  the  wardrobe  and  derk  of  the  privy  seal 
During  the  first  6  years  of  Edward's  reign,  be 
also  held  a  great  number  of  church  preferments, 
and  visited  Borne  twice  as  legate  to  Pope 
John  XXII.  In  1838  he  became  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  in  1384  chancellor  and  high  treasurer 
of  England,  and  within  the  8  foUowinc  years 
was  thrice  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France. 
He  appears  to  have  relinquished  his  many  po- 
Utioal  aijpointments  about  1888,  and  thence- 
forth reraded  in  his  Aocese.  He  became  noted 
as  a  book  collector,  and  kept  an  establish- 
ment  of  stationers,  illuminators,  and  bookbiod- 
ers  in  his  palace.  It  is  aaid  that  he  eventually 
owned  more  books  than  all  the  other  bishops 
in  England  together.  tJpon  his  death  they 
were  bequeathed  to  a  ball  at  Oxford  on  the 
site  where  was  subsequently  founded  Durham 
(now  Trinity)  college.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  Oratumet  ad  Pnjteipa,  but  no  copy  of 
it  is  known.  His  only  work  extant  is  a  small 
treatise  entitled  PhU^ibUm  (trandated  by  In- 
gUs,  London,  1810,  Albany,  1861). 
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BIOHABD  OF  OIRE770ESTER,  an  English 
monk  and  historian  of  the  1 4th  centniT-,  named 
from  Mb  native  town  of  Cirencester  in  Gloaoes- 
tershire,  died  about  1401.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Vestmin- 
ater,  in  1850.  Host  of  the  libraries  in  England 
irere  risited  by  bim,  and  in  1891  be  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Borne.  He  wrote  Siitoria  ah 
Sengitta  ad  Annum  1846,  and  some  theolo^- 
eal  treaUaes;  but  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known  is  the  treatise  De  Situ  Britannia^ 
^scovered  in  mannacript  at  Copenhagen  in 
1747,  and  reprinted  in  Bohn's  '*  Six  Old  Engliah 
Chronicles."   Its  anthenticity  is  questioned. 

BI0HABD9,  "WiLLLAM,  an  American  mis- 
dooary,  bom  in  Plaiofield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 1792, 
died  in  Ilonolulu,  Dec.  7, 1847.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  college  in  1819,  and  at  Ando- 
Ter  theological  seminary  in  1822,  and  on  Nov. 
19,  1822,  embarked  tcota.  Kow  Haven  as  a  mia- 
sionAry  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  In.  1888  he 
became  oonndllor  as  well  as  interpreter  and 
ehaplain  to  the  king,  and  after  the  recognition 
tt  the  independence  of  the  islands  by  foreign 
powers  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  and 
other  courts.  Betorning  in  1845,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  public  instruction.  He  had 
great  influence  over  the  king  and  government. 

EICHARD80N,  Chabuis,  an  English  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  July,  1775.  He  was  intended 
for  tlie  law,  but  early  abandoned  it  for  philolo- 
gy. In  1805  appeared  his  first  work,  entitled 
*'  Blustrations  of  English  Philology,^'  in  which 
he  Btrennously  advocated  the  principles  of  lan- 
gnage  set  forUi  by  Home  Tooke,  and  advanced 
some  oriti(nsms  on  Johnson's  dictionary  and 
some  obaervations  on  Dogald  Stewart's  essay 
**  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Fhilolo^cu 
Speculations."  Not  long  afterward  he  under* 
took  the  lexicographical  portion  of  the  "Ency- 
UetropoHtana,"  of  which  the  first' port 
appeared  in  Jan.  1818 ;  but  after  the  issne  of 
toe  4th  part  the  work  was  suspended  for  some 
years.  In  Jan.  1835,  the  publication  of  the  die  - 
tionary  as  a  separate  work  was  commenced, 
and  finished  at  the  end  of  1887  (2  vols.  4to0- 
He  has  also  published  a  volnme  "  On  the  Study 
of  languages,"  which  professes  to  be  an  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "Di- 
Tersions  of  Furley."  He  has  furnished  several 
papers  to  Uie  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  among 
which  are  "An  Historical  Essay  on  English 
Grammar  and  English  Grammarians,"  and  one 
on  "Fancy  and  Imagination." 

BICHABDSOK,  Sir  Jomr,  a  Scottish  natu- 
ralist and  arctic  explorer,  bom  in  Dumfries  in 
1787.  He  wss  educated  at  a  school  in  his 
native  town,  studied  medicine  at  the  univer- 
dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1816  received  bis 
medic^  degree.  He  had  entored  the  navy  in 
1801  as  an  assistant  sermon,  and  subsequently 
became  acting  surgeon  m  the  Hercules,  74,  and 
in  1819  accompanied  l^r  John  Franklin  in  his 
arctic  expedition  as  sui^eon  and  naturalist. 
He  also  accompanied  the  same  commander  in  a 
•eoond  expedioon.  in  1826,  and  witl\  one  de- 
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taohment  of  the  party  explored  the  coast  E.  of 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  physician  of 
the  fleet,  in  1840  an  inspector  of  hospitals,  and 
in  1646  was  created  a  knight  Li  1848  he 
commanded  one  of  the  8  expeditions  which 
went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  IV«iklin,  and 
returned  in  Nov.  1849.  In  1865  he  retired 
from  the  naval  service.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  works  embodying  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  geology,  geography,  and  natu- 
ral history  of  arctic  North  America.  Of  these 
one  of  tJie  most  important  is  the  Fauna  Bo- 
Teali  Americana  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1829- 
'87),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swainson  and 
Kirby.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  voyages  of  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey, 
of  Sir  James  Boss,  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  and 
of  Oapt.  Kellett,  beside  publishing  an  account  of 
"  The  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  a  Joumiil 
of  a  Boat  Voyage  throng^  Rupert's  Land  and 
fhe  Arctic  Sea,"  &o.  (3  vols.  Svo.,  1851),  and 
"The  Polar  Boons'*  (8m,  Edinboigh,  1860). 

BICHABD80N,  Bichabd,  an  American  rer- 
olutioDory  soldier,  bom  near  Jamestown,  Ya^ 
in  1704,  died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  in  Sept 
1780.  He  emigrated  about  1725  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  settling  in  Sumtor  district,  then  called 
the  "neutral  ground,"  became  a  successful 
farmer,  was  made  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  in 
1775  was  dected  from  his  district  to  attend  the 
council  of  safety  in  Charleston.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  instrumental  in  quellmg  a  danger- 
ous revolt  among  the  loyalist  population  of 
what  was  known  as  the  '*  back  country,"  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  provincual 
congress,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  Drigadier- 
general.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Uie  legislative  council,  and  he  subsequently  par- 
ticipated in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  at  the 
capture  of  which  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Lord  Comwallis  made  fruitless  endeavors  to 
win  him  over  to  the  royalist  cause.  His  health 
fiuling  from  confinement,  he  was  sent  home, 
but  died  soon  after.  Col.  Tarleton  subsequently 
burned  liis  mansion  house,  and  caused  his  body 
to  be  dug  up  to  verify  the  fact  of  his  decease. — 
John  Peter,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Hickory  HiU,  Sumter  district,  S.  0.,  April  14, 
1801.  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
college  in  1819,  and  between  1624  and  1688 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legif^ature.  During 
the  nullification  excitement  ho  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  ^e  union  party,  and  in  the  conven- 
tion which  passed  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion steadUy  opposed  that  messnre.  In  1886 
he  was  returned  to  congress,  and  in  1840-'41 
was  elected  governor  ot  South  Carolina,  in 
which  capacity  be  organized  the  present  mili- 
tary academies  of  the  state.  In  1850  he  was 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  southern  convention,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of 
the  sontiiern  rights  association  in  Charleston. 
As  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  as- 
sembled in  Columbia  in  1862  with  the  avowed 
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purpose  of  Beoession,  he  opposed  the  separate 
flec«ssioQ  of  the  state. 

EICHARDSON,  Samitbl,  an  English  author, 
born  in  Derbyshire  in  1669,  died  Jaly  4, 1761. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  at  the  age  of 
IS  was  approntioed  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  print- 
er of  London,  with  whom,  after  the  expiration 
of  hia  apprenticeship,  he  remained  several 
years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman.  He  then  set 
im  a  printing  office  for  Idmself,  and  throogh 
toe  interest  of  Ur.  Speaiker  Onslow  obtaiiwd 
tiie  employment  of  prmting  the  journals  of  the 
hoQse  of  commons;  and  in  1760  he  pnrohased 
the  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to  the 
king.  In  the  year  1754  he  was  master  of 
the  stationers*  company.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship^ and  for  a  number  of  years  afterward 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  dovoting  several  hoars 
of  each  day  to  reading  and  study.  To  his  avo- 
cation of  printer  he  gradually  united  that  of 
preparing  indexes,  prefaces,  or  dedications  to 
the  works  which  he  printed ;  and  so  impressed 
were  hi^  friends,  the  publishers  Rivington  and 
Osborne,  with  the  nuency  of  his  epistolary 
style,  that  they  orged  him  to  write  a  book  of 
Camiliar  letters  on  Uie  nsefol  concerns  of  Ufe. 
The  result  was  his  first  novel,  "  Pamela,"  com- 
menced after  he  had  passed  tiie  age  of  60,  (md 
published  in  2  vols.  In  1741.  Its  success  was 
decided;  d  editions  were  published  within  a 
year,  eminent  literary  men  spoke  warmly  in  fa- 
vor of  its  moral  tone,  and  it  was  even  recom- 
mended from  the  pnlpit.  Richardson  subse- 
quently wrote  3  additional  volumes,  which  are 
considered  greatly  inferior  to  the  first.  He 
also  collected  and  pnblished  the  series  of  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters'*  oat  of  which  the  project  of 

Pamela"  had  arisen.  In  1748-'9  appeared 
his  2d  and  best  novel,  "The  History  of  Oiarissa 
Harlowe,"  in  8  vols.,  which,  beside  passing 
through  several  editions  at  home,  was  speedily 
translated  into  French  and  Oerman,  and  made 
the  aathor's  name  fiuutllar  throi^out  Europe. 
His  lart  work  of  fiction  was  "The  Wstorj  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandson,"  written  like  its  ^de- 
cessors  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  pnblished 
in  1753  in  7  vols.  Richardson  also  published  an 
edition  of  ".^Esop^s  Fables  with  Reflections," 
"  Familiar  Letters  to  and  from  several  Persons 
upon  Business  and  other  Bobjects,"  and  some 
contributions  to  periodicals.  His  Oorrespon- 
dence,"  with  a  biographical  account  of  the  au- 
thor and  observations  on  his  writings,  was  pnb- 
lished by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1804  (6  vols.  12mo.). 

RICHELIEU,  a  W.  co.  of  Canada  East, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and 
8.  E.  by  the  Tamaska,  and  intersected  by  the 
river  varionsly  called  Sichelien,  Sorel,  St  John, 
and  Ohambly ;  area,  878  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851, 
25.686.   CaDitsl,  Sorel. 

RlCHELIETJ,  Abuaitd  Jban  DtJPLESSis,  car- 
dinal and  duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  son  of 
Francois  Duplewns,  lord  of  Richelieu,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  6,  1685,  died  there,  Deo.  4, 1642. 
He  was  first  destined  to  the  career  of  arms,  and 
began  hia  military  education  as  marquis  da 
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Chinon ;  but  his  elder  brother  having  rengned 
the  bishopric  of  Lufon,  which  had  been  for*a 
long  time  in  the  family,  he  decided  to  take  holy 
orders  In  order  to  snoeeed  to  that  office.  He 
then  studied  theology,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  bishop  when  only  22  years  old.  In 
1614,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy  to  the  states-general,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  Maria  de'  Medid,  assisted  by  the  kind 
offices  of  Barbin,  then  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
nT7,  and  by  the  protection  of  IkUrshal  d'Ancre. 
He  was  i^pointed  almoner  of  the  qneen  mother, 
who  caused  him  to  enter  the  council  of  state, 
notwithstanding  the  decided  antipathy  of  Louis 
XIII.  When,  after  the  murder  of  Harshal 
d'Ancre,  Maria  de'  Medici  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  exiled  to  Blois,  lUchelien  accompamed 
her,  actuated  less  by  any  impulse  of  gratitude 
than  by  a  far-sighted  calculation  of  self-interest. 
His  efforts  to  bring  abont  a  reconcUiatiw  be- 
tween the  king  and  Ms  mother  proved  so  nn- 
suocessful,  that  their  only  result  was  his  own 
banishment  to  his  diocese  of  Luoon,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  removal  to  Avignon,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  religions  sub- 
jects, and  prodnced  among  other  works  one 
entitled  J)e  la  per/eetion  du  ChrHim,  a  bodi 
of  austere  morals  and  exalted  asceticism.  Bat 
when  Marls  de^  Medici  was  recalled  to  the 
court,  not  unmindful  of  the  devotion  of  Riche- 
lieu, she  reinstated  him  in  favor.  From  that 
period  his  credit  constantly  increased.  Having 
confirmed  his  jrasition  by  the  marriage  of  hia 
niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  de  Luynes, 
constable  of  Franco,  he  received  the  cardinal's 
hat  (1622),  reentered  the  state  council,  and  soon 
after,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  dislike  of  Louis 
XIIL,  rose  to  the  premiership.  No  sooner  had 
the  i^dinal  thus  taken,  possession  of  powe^ 
nnder  a  king  unable  to  govern  by  himseli^  than 
he  entered  upon  the  policy  whidi  has  secured 
Ibr  him  a  place  amon^  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
modem  histoiy.  This  policy  may  be  sammed 
up  in  three  principal  designs  combined  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  great- 
ness of  France :  1,  the  oonsnmmation  of  the 
work  of  Louis  XI.  by  the  extinction  of  the  last 
remiuns  of  feudalism,  and  the  full  subjection  of 
the  high  nobility  to  the  royal  power ;  9,  the 
subjugation  of  Protestantism  in  France,  where 
it  had  assumed  a  character  as  maoh  political  as 
religions,  threatening  to  create  a  state  within 
the  state ;  8,  the  abasement  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  by  crushing  its  ambition  for  universal 
domination,  and  consequently  the  elevation  of 
the  power  of  France  abroad  on  the  ruins  of 
her  formidable  rival.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
in  1626  he  took  from  Aostriathe  passes  of  tta 
Valtellina,  to  seonre  them  to  Switzeriand ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  set  on  foot  the  war  against 
the  Protestants  and  England,  which  extended 
to  them  her  protection.  How  far  that  war  may 
have  been  determined  by  the  private  feelings 
of  the  dnke  of  BncUngluHn  and  secret  resent- 
ments of  lUoheHen,  ariring  from  on  alleged 
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flnlry  la  the  good  gnoea  of  the  qneen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  does  not  matter  nrach  in  events  of 
such  magnitude.  The  tmth  is  that  the  two 
leaders  of  the  French  Protestants,  Henri  d« 
Rohan  and  his  brother  the  dnke  de  Sonbise, 
went  to  London  in  order  to  negotiate  a  close 
alliance  with  the  dnke  of  Buckingham,  who  in 
1627  directed  to  their  snpport  a  fleet  of  100  sail, 
with  a  land  force  of  7,000  men.  The  capture 
d  the  island  of  R6  was  the  object  of  their  ex- 
pedition. BattbegovemorToirafl,  with  limited 
reaonroee,  opposed  so  brilliant  a  defence  that  it 
became  aect^asity  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the 
vhole  of  the  British  armament  returned  inglo- 
rionalj  to  England.  Encouraged  hj  this  Irst 
BDOoess,  Richelicn  determined  to  strike  at  once  a 
dedsire  blow,  by  taking  from  the  Protestantt 
their  most  important  stronghold.  The  siege 
of  Bochelle  was  begnn  in  earnest,  and  prose- 
onted  with  an  activity  to  wUch  the  presence  of 
the  cardinal  himself  added  a  new  impulse.  The 
besieged  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  that 
the  popnladon  of  the  city  was  reduced  by  war 
and  famine  fi-om  80,000  to  6,000  souls,  when 
they  surrendered  on  Kov.  1, 1628.  This  event, 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Alais  and  the  edict 
of  Nimes,  put  an  end  to  the  political  power  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  Riohelieu'a 
des^:ns  was  accomplished.  The  other,  against 
the  high  nobility,  had  been  already  accomplished 
by  the  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Vinoennes 
<rft}ie  marshal  d'Omano,  confidant  and  favorito 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  1»other  of  the  king.  .On 
bearing  of  that  bold  measure,  the  lords  hastened 
to  FoDtainebleao,  and  there  I^d  the  first  plot 
agmnat  the  life  of  the  formidable  eardinal, 
who,  being  informed  of  it,  decided  at  once  to 
make  such  an  example  as  would  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  The  victim  was 
the  count  de  Obalais  of  the  house  of  Perigord, 
a  giddy  young  man,  led  away  far  more  by  his 
love  for  the  duchess  de  Ohevreuse  tban  by  any 

Solitical  hatred.  Arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
ungeon  of  the  castle  of  Amboise,  it  is  said  that 
be  was  there  seduced  into  discloanres  agunst 
the  queen  by  false  promises  of  mercy.  But  this 
weakness  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  be- 
headed, or  rather  clumsily  butchered  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner (1026),  bis  accomplices  being  either 
detirined  in  prison  or  jUspenied.  Bat  to  repress 
ecMOopiracies  was  not  enovrii  for  Kchelien,  who 
meant  to  bring  the  nobinty  to  practical  obe- 
dienoe  and  mbraission  to  the  royal  power.  In 
order  to  stop  a  bloody  mania  which  threat- 
ened to  deprive  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its 
yonng  noblemen,  the  penalty  of  death  had  been 
proel«med  against  those  who  should  fight  du- 
tia.   In  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  in  1637  two 

Sonng  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  fought  in  Paris, 
1  ^e  Place  Royale  itself.  Francois  de  Mont- 
morency, seigneur  de  Bouteville,  and  the  count 
des  Ohapelles  both  paid  with  their  lives  the  pen- 
alty of  tJiis  offence  agunst  the  royal  authority. 
The  consolidation  of  the  government  at  home 
did  not  divert  the  oardiniri  from  carrying  out 
Us  plana  abroad.  Oharks  de  Ooncagiiej  dnke 


of  Nevers,  Intimate  heir  to  the  duchy  of 
Uantna,  without  any  help  but  the  protection 
of  France;  was  maintained  in  possession  of  his 
inheritance  by  force  of  arms.  This  war  set 
at  variance  for  the  first  time  the  cardinal  and 
his  early  protectress  Maria  de'  Medici,  who  in 
this  instance  joined  Aime  of  Austria  in  a  com- 
mon opposition  to  the  prime  minister.  The 
misnnderetanding  soon  degenerated  into  a  deep 
hatred,  and  the  ^ueen  mother  determined  to 
destroy  the  fevonte  whom  she  had  elevated. 
So  nearly  did  she  succeed  in  her  purpose  that 
the  cardinal  was  informed  of  his  dismissal. 
The  courtiers  flocked  at  once  around  the  new 
power,  zealous  to  be  the  first  to  insult  the  fallen 
miidster  in  the  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  pal- 
ace, where  both  qneena  exulted  in  their  triun^h. 
Bat  in  the  mean  time  Richelien  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  king  had  gone  to  bunt.  An 
immediate  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  minister  and  the  monarch,  of  which  the 
report,  spread  about  in  Paris,  soon  terrified  the 
over  hasty  flatterers,  and  made  them  vacate  the 
Luzembooi^  even  quicker  than  they  had  filled 
it  This  event  is  known  in  the  history  of 
France  under  the  name  of  lajoumie  de*  dvpei. 
Richelieu,  more  powerful  than  ever,  took  re- 
venge at  once  upon  those  who  had  so  irapm- 
denUy  prononnced  against  him.  Marillac,  '\rho 
had  been  selected  as  his  successor,  was  ar- 
rested and  exiled  to  Lisienx,  while  his  brother 
the  marshal  de  Marillac,  being  of  more  con- 
sequence, was  imprisoned  and  afterward  pat 
to  death.  Maria  de'  Medici,  however,  did  not 
yet  consider  herself  defeated,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the 
king,  laid  new  plots  against  the  cardinal.  This 
proved  her  ruin;  she  was  exiled  from  France 
in  1681,  while  her  partisans  either  shared 
her  fate  or  were  cast  into  prison.  The  widow 
of  Henry  FV.  took  refuge  at  Brussels,  whence 
she  went  to  England,  and  for  years  wandered 
through  Europe  without  home,  money,  credit, 
or  comfort,  pursued  everywhere  by  the  impla- 
cable resentment  of  Richelieu.  At  last  she 
died  in  Cologne,  July  8,  1642,  in  utter  penury, 
not  however  without  having  attempted  to  re- 
conquer her  lost  position.  In  1681,  the  year 
when  Richelien  was  elevated  to  the  dukedom 
and  peerage,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  fbnuer 
assodate,  went  to  Join  her  in  Brussels,  where 
he  raised  an  anny  of  8,000  men,  having  first 
secured  tihe  cooperation  of  the  marshal  duke 
of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Longuedoc.  The 
two  chiefs  of  this  new  rebellion  met  at  Lunel, 
and  fought  the  royal  army  at  Oastelnaudary. 
Fortone  decided  against  them.  Montmorency, 
wounded  and  captured  after  prodigies  of  valor, 
was  taken  to  Toulouse,  and  there  tried,  sen- 
tenced, and  executed.  The  duke  of  Orleans  con- 
trived as  usual  to  be  pardoned,  and  made  his 
submission  once  more.  The  80  years'  war  was 
then  raging  in  Getmany,  where  Ferdinand  H, 
emperor  of  Austria,  endeavored  to  stiqr  the 
pn^rese  of  the  refinmation,  and  to  muntaiit 
OatuolioiuiityhthisdfmiiniiHia.  BatKeheliea 
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cUd  not  heeitate  to  take  sides  with  the  Protes- 
tants. To  him  the  interests  of  the  church  were 
second  to  those  of  the  state.  He  was  a  minis- 
ter and  statesman  more  than  a  cardinal,  and 
assisted  Gustavos  Adolphns  hj  subsidies  in  his 
war  agaiQst  the  hooBe  of  Austria.  The  power 
of  Richelieu  hod  now  attained  ita  highest  pros- 
perity both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  one  side 
the  noUlity  had  sealed  their  sabmiseion  on  the 
day  when  the  duke  of  Epemon,  goremor  of 
Guienne,  and  one  of  the  highest  lor^  oi  rranee. 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  protigea  of  BioheUen, 
Bnbmitted  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  pardon 
of  the  haughty  prelate,  and  of  receiving  abso- 
lution from  him  on  his  knees.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  foreign  polky  waa^  everywhere  suo- 
cessfuL  While  the  power  of  Austria  was  as- , 
Bailed  through  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, the  revolution  was  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  in  England,  whose  court  had  been 
a  refuge  forJttaria  de'Medioi.  'WhenOustavus 
Adolphus  fell  at  LQtzen,  dying  in  the  midst  of 
victory  (1682),  Bichelieu  oontrived  to  secure  to 
France  new  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  and  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Saze- 
Wmmar  with  his  army.  Unrelenting  in  his  vast 
deugns  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  undone, 
be  now  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  was 
himself  present  at  the  capture  of  Perpignan. 
Austria  was  now  homUiated,  Portugal  was  sep- 
arated from  Spain,  fVench  infiuence  predomin- 
ated in  Oatalouia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  Still,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  great  minister  was  again 
threatened  by  intrigaes  at  court  or  treason  in 
the  camps.  An  attempt,  based,  upon  a  passion 
of  Louis  XIII.  for  Mile,  de  LafayeUe,  had  no  re- 
mit but  the  retirement  of  the  intended  mistress 
to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  of  the  king.  Nor 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  count  de  Soissons, 
prince  of  the  blood,  any  more  snocesafhl,  ita 
leader  being  killed  in  ma  first  battle  against 
the  royal  troops  at  Sedan  (1641).  The  last  of 
these  conspiracies  of  a  turbulent  nobility  was 
the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  with 
Spain  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  ibe  incor- 
ti^ble  duke  of  Orleans.  The  young  marquis 
de  Cinq-Mars,  although  indebted  to  Richelieu 
for  the  high  fovor  and  the  high  offices  that  he 
eiyoyed  at  court,  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  conspirators.  He  was  sentenced  and  exe- 
cuted at  Lyons,  with  his  friend  De  Thou,  Sept. 
12,  1642.  After  this  last  vindication  of  his 
wer,  Richelieu,  an  invalid,  returned  to  Paris 
triumph,  cariied  on  a  litter  by  his  guards, 
escorted  by  an  army,  and  snrroonded  by  the 
utmost  pomp,  more  like  a  aoTmeign  tiian  a  sab- 
Ject.  Two  months  after,  his  unrivalled  A^ne 
being  at  its  very  zenith,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
07  years,  in  that  truly  royid  palace  which  to 
the  present  day  bears  testimony  to  his  grandeur. 
Beside  the  political  snocesses  of  Richelieu,  the 
period  of  his  rule  was  one  of  great  literary 
QiBtinotion.  Oomeille,  Desoajtes,  and  Paaoal 
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were  his  contemporaries;  and  he  himself  wsi 
the  founder  of  the  French  academy.  He  also 
founded  the  jardin  du  rm',  now  the  jarcUn  da 
plantet,  and  enlarged  the  ^rbonne.  He  wrote 
two  plays,  Mirame,  a  comedy,  and  La  grandepoh 
toraie,  neither  of  any  value.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  MSmoiret  du  cardinal  de  BieJu- 
lieu,  first  published  complete  by  Petitot  in  his 
ooUeotiottof  memoirs  relatingto  French  liistory 
OParis,  18S3) ;  the  Te$tamentpolitiqtudiUMirn- 
naldeBiehmeu.(ivoU.,l^'!4,)]  and  of  the  •/WT' 
nal  du  cardinal  de  guHl  d  faU  d»* 

rajU  U  grand  orage  de  la  eour  (8  vols.,  AoiBter- 
dom,1664). — The  cardinal^s  elder  brother,  who 
had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Ln^on  to  retire 
to  a  Carthusian  convent,  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled afterward  to  resume  high  offices  in  the 
church.  Archbishop  of  Aix  in  1626,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  in  1629,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  1633,  he  died  in  1658,  71  years  of 
age.  RicheUen  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Fran- 
(oise,  the  elder,  married  Ren6  de  Vignerod, 
and  hftd  a  son  who  died  in  1646,  leaving  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  Fraiicois  Ae- 
MAND  Durussis,  known  as  the  marshal  de 
Richelieu,  bom  March  18,  1696,  died  Ang.  8, 
1788,  sDooeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  his  great- 
unole,  commanded  in  the  7  years*  war,  and 
wasfuw  of  the  most  notmious  rwi$  and  worth- 
leas  obaraoters  in  French  history.  His  grand- 
son, AsHAHD  Shakcbl  Bupuuns,  duke  de 
Richelieu,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  20,  1766,  died 
there,  May  16, 1822,  was  active  as  an  agent  of 
the  fVench  royal  family  during  the  revolution, 
entered  the  Rusaan  civil  service,  was  governor 
of  Odessa  under  Alexander  I.,  refused  to  serve 
Napoleon,  was  .prime  minister  under  Louis 
XYIU.,  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  allies 
terms  much  less  severe  than  they  had  required 
from  the  French  government,  though  poor  re- 
fused a  national  recompense  from  the  cham- 
bers, and,  when  a  pension  oS  00,000  francs  was 
conferred  on  him,  gave  it  to  found  a  hosfntal 
at  Bordeanz.  He  was  oat  of  office  during  the 
admiidBtration  of  Decazes,  but  resnmed  power 
in  18S0  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
admirable  qnalities  of  character,  though  not  of 
extraordinary  ability. 

RICHER,  £i>oDAnD,  a  French  author,  bora 
in  Noirmontiers,  department  of  Vendue,  June 
12,  1792,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  21,  18S4.  HU 
father  was  a  soldier,  and  fell  in  battie  with  the 
Anstrians  in  1793.  The  national  convention 
by  a  speolal  decree  adopted  the  young  orphan, 
who,  however,  from  delicate  health  did  not 
follow  his  father's  profession,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  He  pnblished  in  1816  a  poem 
entitied  Victor  et  AmiUe,  in  1821  a  history  of 
Brittany,  and  a  greirt  number  oi  essays  and  r»- 
views  m  the  I^eit  Armorietdn,  of  which  he 
was  for  several  years  the  editor.  He  became  a 
convert  to  the  dootrinea  tanght  by  Swedoibor^ 
and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  elucidation  Os 
them,  the  first  and  second  of  which.  La  reUgiM 
du  bon  tm$  and  La  c^f  du  raytt^e,  have  been 
translated  into  English.  A  o(dlectiou  of  hli 
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Sveddnbo^ioa  writingB  mpesred  at  Ifantes 
in  8  TOls.  {1882-*6),  and  Us  litenuy  remains 
vere  edited  in  1886,  with  a  biographj,  hj 
bnile  Sonvestre. 

RIOHLAND.  I.  A  central  district  of  3.  0., 
bordered  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Oongaree,  and 
£.  by  the  Wateree,  and  drained  by  their  branch- 
es; area,  465  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660, 18,884,  of 
whom  11,081  were  slaves.  It  has  a  somewhat 
hilly  tmrfaoe,  with  pine  forests,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  The  prodnctioDs  in  18fi0  were  488,998 
bowels  of  Indian  com,  84,267  of  oats,  94,864 
of  sweet  potatoes,  87,970  lbs.  of  rice,  and  11,- 
M5  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  16  grist  mills, 
14  saw  mills,  8  cotton  gin  foctories,  1  iron 
foundery,  8  newspapers,  SS  churches,  8  col- 
leges, and  213  pnpils  attending  pabHo  schools. 
The  Colombia  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
railrMd,  the  Greenville  and  Ooliunbia,  and  the 
CSiarlotieTille  and  Sonth  Carolina  railroads  all 
ooncentrate  at  the  capital,  Columbia.  II.  A 
XT.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Walhonding  river ;  area,  abont  460  sq.  m. ; 
{>op.  in  1860,  81,1S6,  It  has  an  nndalating 
surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  productions  in 
1860  were  347,487  bushels  of  wheat,  495,258 
of  Indian  com,  801,868  of  oats,  2,779  tons  of 
bay,  194,^78  lbs.  of  wool,  and  687,705  of  but- 
ter. There  were  21  grist  mills,  21  saw  mills, 
8  woollen  factories,  10  tanneries,  71  churches, 
and  16,897  pnpils  attcmdii^;  public  schools. 
The  OlevdaM,  Colnmbos,  and  Cindnnati,  the 
Rttsbniih  Fmt  Wayne,  and  Ohiosgc^  and  the 
Saadnsky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  nulroads 
traverse  the  county,  the  two  latter  passing 
throngh  the  capital,  Kansfiekl.  III.  A  8.  £. 
00.  of  ni.,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Wa- 
bash river;  area,  abont  810  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In 
1860,  9,711.  It  has  a  nearly  level  sar&ce  and 
a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850,  since 
which  the  population  has  more  than  doubled, 
were  113,205  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,886  of 
wheat,  26,848  of  oats,  and  4,668  lbs.  of  wooL 
There  were  4  churches,  and  860  pnpils  attend- 
ing pnbHc  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  and  Uississippi  railroad,  which  passes 
through  the  capitsl.  Olnev.  lY.  A  8.  W.  co. 
of  Wis.,  bordered  8.  by  Wiscondu  river,  and 
drained  by  Pine  river  and  Knapp's  and  Hill 
creeks;  area,  676  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,788. 
it  has  a  generaUy  level  surraoe  and  s  fertile 
soil.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  1,688 
bodids  of  wheat,  11,096  of  Indian  com,  2,615 
of  oats,  and  1,966  of  potatoes.  Capital,  Bich- 
Ind  Centre. 

BIOHUOND.  I.  The  soathenunost  co.  of 
V.  Y.,  comprising  Stateu  island,  Shooter's  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Newark  bay,  and  the  islands 
in  Staten  Island  sound ;  area,  58|  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
inl860,26,493.  It  is  separated  from  Long  island 
by  New  York  bay,  the  Narrows,  and  the  harbor 
<^  New  York ;  on  the  N.  from  New  Jersey  by 
the  Kill  Van  Knll  and  Newark  bay,  and  on 
the  W.  bv  Arthur  Kill  or  Staten  Island  sound. 
Baritan  bay  lies  along  the  8.  and  part  of  the 
&  E.  dure.   Seroral  muill  Imts  are  <m  the  S. 
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ahore.  A  range  of  hUla,  reaching  a  marimnm 
heidit  of  810  feet,  extends  across  the  island, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sur&oe  is  undulating.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  larae  number  of  citizens 
aiga^ed  in  bnnneBs  in  New  York,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  ferry  boats.  The  sur- 
rounding waters  contain  valuable  oyster  beds, 
and  the  trade  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
stationary  population.  The  productions  in 
1866  were  76,600  bushels  of  wheat,  16,991  of 
oats,  48,037  of  Indian  com,  21,789  of  potatoes, 
7,082  tons  of  hay,  and  24,865  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  8  newspaper  offices,  80  churches, 
and  8,188  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
is  the  sei^  of  the  sailors'  snug  harbor,  founded 
by  Robert  Bicbard  fiandall  by  will  dated  June 
1, 1801,  acoordin^to  which  a  large  and  vain* 
able  property  was  appropriated  £>r  the  main- 
tenance of  aged  and  innrm  mariners.  Theprop- 
erty  was  allowed  to  accumulate  nntil  16&0. 
when  the  site,  168  acres,  was  purchased,  and 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  commenced.  It 
has  an  annual  income  of  $76,000,  and  supports 
about  400  inmates.  ''There  are  also  a  seamen's 
retreat,  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  mari- 
ners' families,  and  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  children  of  seamen.  There  are  sev- 
eral defensive  works,  including  Fort  Rich- 
mond, Fort  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
Horton.  At  the  N.  extremity  is  a  quarantine 
establishmait,  efforts  for  the  removal  of  wluch 
have  been  made  by  neighboring  residents. 
The  county  is  divided  into  the  4  townships  of 
Castleton,  Northfield,  Sonthfield,  and  Westfield. 
The  Staten  island  railroad,  11  m.  long,  extends 
from  Vanderbilt's  landing  to  Tottenvillo  near  the 
S.  extremity.  Capital,  Richmond.  IL  An  E.  co. 
of  Va.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  Rappahannock  river ; 
area,  about  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,856,  of 
whom  2,466  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  There  are  extensive 
forests  of  pine,  and  the  waters  abound  with 
oysters.  The  productions  in  1860  were  185,- 
800  bushels  of  Indian  torn,  42,404  of  wheati 
7,178  of  Bweet  potatoes,  8,741  lbs,  of  tobacco, 
and  6,468  of  wooL  There  were  0  ohorcbeSf 
and  220  pnpils  attending  pnblic  schools.  Yalne 
of  real  estate  in  1866,  l|l,S6I,667,  showing  an 
increase  since  1860  of  28  per  cent.  Capital, 
Warsaw.  III.  A  8.  co.  of  N.  C,  borderinir 
on  B.  C,  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin  river  ana 
Abbat's  creek,  andN.E.  by  Lumber  river;  area, 
abont  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 11,009,  of  whom 
6,468  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  226,017  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,804 
of  sweet  potatoes,  14,808  of  wheat,  ond  8,810 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  17  churches,  and 
908  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Rockingham.  lY.  An  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
fh>m  S.  C.  by  the  Savannah  river#and  drained 
by  Brier,  Butler's,  MoBean's,  and  Spirit  creeks ; 
area,  about  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,28^ 
of  whom  8,880  were  daves.  It  has  an  nneveq 
snr&ce,  and  tibe  soil  is  ferUle  near  the  streams. 
The  prodncttona  in  16B0  were  297,780  boshels 
ot  Indian  oom,  27,468  of  oats,  61,045  of  sweef 
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potatoes,  9,418  l^s-  of  nee,  and  1,(^T  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  19  saw  milla, 
1  cotton  factory,  2  woollen  factories,  2  fonnder- 
ies,  10  newspaper  offices,  14  chnrches,  and  730 
pnpils  in  pnblic  schools.  The  Aogoata  and  Sa- 
vannah and  the  Geoi^^a  railroads  intersect  the 
county,  terminating  at  the  capital,  Angnsta. 

RICHMOND,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Henrico  oo.  at  the  head  of  tide  wa- 
ter, and  at  the  lower  fiilla  of  James  river,  aboat 
160  m.  from  iU  montii,  in  lat.  sr  82'  IT' 
long,  rr  2r  as"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 87,910.  The 
city  occnpiea  a  most  pietaresqne  ritn^on,  being 
bnilt  on  Richmond  and  Shookoe  hills,  which 
are  separated  by  Shookoe  creek,  and  surround- 
ed by  beantdfiil  scenery.  It  is  regnlarly  laid 
OQt  and  well  built,  the  streets,  which  are  light- 
ed with  gas,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
On  Shockoe  hill  are  the  state  capitol  and  other 
pnblic  boildings.  The  capitol  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  park  about  8  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
a  lai^  and  imposing  edifice,  having  at  one  end 
a  handsome  portico,  and  contuns  in  its  central 
hall  Houdon's  celebrated  statae  of  Washington, 
and  near  by  a  marble  boat  of  La&yette.  A 
splendid  monument  by  Orawford  was  here  in- 
angorated  Feb.  29, 1888.  It  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  a  basement 
in  the  fifaape  of  a  star  with  6  points,  upon  each 
6t  which  will  be  a  statae  of  some  eminent 
Yii^g^ian,  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  Orawford  being  already 
in  position;  the  pedestal,  an  elaborate  struo- 
tare,  42  feet  high  fi-om  the  ground;  and  upon 
this  a  colossal  equestrian  statae,  in  bronze,  of 
Washington,  26  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is  as- 
cended by  winding  stairs  within.  With  what 
remains  to  be  done  the  cost  of  the  monument 
will  exceed  $100,000.  On  the  £.  of  the  square 
is  the  governor's  mansion.  The  city  has  a  court 
house,  county  and  city  gaol,  the  state  peniten- 
tiary, 300  feet  in  front  and  110  deep,  an  orphan 
asylum,  almshouse,  theatre,  museum,  8  banks, 
8  savings  banks,  8  insuranoe  companies,  4  daily 
and  9  weekly  newspapers,  and  28  churches,  viz. : 
1  African,  4  Baptist,  1  Oampbellite,  4  Episcopal, 
1  Friends',  2  Jewish  eynagognes,  1  Lutheran, 
4  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholio. 
and  1  Universalist.  It  is  the  seat  of  lUohmond 
college,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of 
the  Baptists,  founded  in  1840,  and  baviog  in 
1860  7  instructors  and  98  students ;  St  Vin- 
cent's college,  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  clergy ;  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.  There  is  also, 
among  other  associations,  the  Viivinia  histoii* 
eal  and  pfailoBophioal  sodety.  Biohmond  is  sup- 
plied with  water  fhnn  8  large  reservoirs,  each 
of  1,000,000  gallons  oapad^,  and  filled  by  two 
force  pumps.  The  fiiUs  of  James  river  afibrd 
immense  water  power,  and  there  are  many  ex- 
tensive factories,  including  4  cotton  and  about 
60  tobaoeo  factories,  flour  mills,  rolling  mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  machine  shops,  &aFor  the 

J ear  ending  Jane  80.  1869,  its  exports  were 
6,668,268,  imports  $776,678;  dearanoes  142, 


tonnage  68,877;  entrances  47,  tonnage  7,868; 
the  tonnage  of  the  district  was  12,047.  Vesa^ 
drawing  10  feet  can  ascend  to  within  a  mile 
the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Rock- 
ets, and  those  of  16  feet  drau^t  to  Warwick, 
8  m.  below.  A  canal  has  been  built  aronsa 
the  falls,  and  above  them  there  is  navigation 
for  over  200  m.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha 
canal,  intended  to  extend  to  Oovii^toa,  is  com- 
pleted for  about  200  m.  It  has  very  eitenmve 
railroad  oommnnioation,  being  the  terminas  of 
6  roads,  ronning  to  Fredericsbareand  the  Po- 
tomac, to  Petersburg,  to  Danville,  v  a.,  to  Jai^- 
son's  river  by  the  central  railroad,  and  to  Yoik 
river. — Richmond  was  founded  in  1742,  and  be- 
came the  state  capital  in  1779,  at  which  period 
it  was  a  small  village.  Seven  years  later  it  had 
increased  to  about  800  houses,  and  in  1800  its 
population  was  6,737.  On  the  ni^ht  of  Dee. 
26,  1811,  the  theatre  took  fire  while  crowded 
with  spectators,  of  whom  upward  of  70  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  among  them  the  governor 
of  the  state.  A  church  has  since  been  erected 
on  the  site.  In  June,  1861,  Richmond  was 
made  the  seat  of  government  for  the  "  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,"  whose  congress  jas- 
Bunbled  there  on  Jnly  20. 

BIOHHOND,  a  tovn  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind-  on 
the  K.  fork  of  Whitewater  river,  here  crossed  hf 
the  Indiana  central  railroad,  and  the  termimis 
of  the  Oincinnati,  Eaton,  and  Richmond  railroad, 
42  m.  .from  Oolnmbus,  68  m.  £.  frvm  Indian- 
apolis, and  70  m.  K.  W,  from  Oincinnati ;  pop. 
in  1860, 6,603.  T'-eriverafibrdsabundantwater 
power  to  a  number  of  manufactories  of  cotton, 
wool,  flour,  Ac,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
prodnotive  and  populons  district.  It  contaiu 
1  bank,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  11  chnrches. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  in  Surrey,  10  m.  flrom 
London,  pop.  9,066,  remarkable  for  a  ro^al 
palaoe  where  Qneen  Elizabeth  died,  demolished 
during  the  commonwealth.  The  park  (2,466 
acres)  Is  renowned  for  its  pietnresgue  scenery, 
and  wit^  IQchmond  Hill,  a  wooded  eminence 
overlooking  Twickenham  and  tiie  valley  of  the 
Thames,  has  been  the  theme  of  English  descrip- 
tive poetry  since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Them* 
son,  who  both  lived  in  its  viconity. 

RIOHMOND,  OoTnTEBB  or.  See  Buukm^ 

MABOAJtET. 

RICHMOND,  Leqh,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  1772,  died  at  Tnrvey, 
Bedfordshire,  in  1837.  He  was  educated  at  the 
nmvermty  of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the 
bar,  but,  preferring  the  church,  was  ordained 
in  1797,  became  a  curate  in  the  isle  of  Wig^t, 
and  in  1 806  ch^l^  of  the  Lock  hospital,  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Turvey.  HewasdistuiguishedisM 
evangelical  preacher,  and  wrote  "  Annals  of  the 
Poor,"  indudii^  the  oelebnUsd  story  of  the 
"Datryman^s  Daaghter."  He  also  published 
"The  Fathers  of  ttie  Biglish  Church,  or  a  Se- 
lection from  the  Writings  of  the  Reformers 
and  Eariy  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
Bn|^aDd"(BTols.&TD^1607-*ll).  ^lifohit 
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OMn  vrittea  by  the  Bev.  T.  S.  Grimahave,  S. 
B.  Wickens,  and  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 

RIOHTEB,  JoHAKN  Paul  Fbiedeich,  oom- 
monly  knowa  by  his  literary  name  of  Jean 
Paul,  a  German  author,  bom  in  Waosiedel, 
near  Baireath,  March  21, 1763,  died  in  Baireuth, 
Not.  14, 1826.  Hie  faUier  was  organist  and 
onder  teacher  in  Wnnsiedel,  but  in  1766  was 
(uUled  to  be  pastor  of  the  church  in  Joditz,  and 
■nbseqnently  to  the  larm  pariah  of  Sohwarz- 
enbach  on  the  Saale.  Uoder  his  tuition  the 
■on  acquired  the  mdimenta  of  his  education, 
fluerly  devouring  the  contents  of  the  few  books 
periodicals  that  came  in  his  way,  and  in 
1779  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Hof.  '  Not  long 
afterward  bis  father,  whose  later  years  baa 
been  bardened  by  a  constantly  increasing  load 
of  debt,  died,  leaving  to  his  wife  and  children 
an  incambered  estate.  Biohter  however  re- 
mained at  school,  and  in  1781  was  matriculated 
at  the  university  of  Leipsio.  There  the  evil 
days  so  long  threatening  came  upon  him  in  all 
their  blttemess.  During  the  yeai-s  of  misery 
and  want  which  followed,  it  was  not  so  much 
A  qu^on  aa  to  how  he  should  live,  but  as  to 
whether  he  should  live  at  all.  He  abandoned 
aH  idea  of  studying  for  the  church,  for  which 
be  had  been  d»tined  by  his  father,  and  under 
the  sharp  pressure  of  hunger  composed  his 
first  work,  "The  Praise  of  Stupidity ''^(Z'ai  Zob 
der  Ihimmh^t),  modelled  upon  the  Maries  En- 
comium of  £raana9.  For  Uiis  he  coold  obtidn 
no  publisher,  and  Bichter,  forgetting,  as  be  says, 
what  the  world  would  forget,  resolutely  ap- 
plied himself^  while  environed  by  "  unpaid 
debta  and  unsoled  boots,"  to  the  composition 
fii  ft  volume  embracing  a  series  of  satirical 
aketobes  under  the  title  of  "  Greenland  Law- 
suits'* (OronluTtdiaehe  Procme,  2  Tola,  Berlin, 
178S-'5).  This  work  found  for  its  author  of  19 
a  pnbli^OT  but  not  a  public,  and  in  1764  Rioh- 
ter  fled  from  Leifoio  from  debt  for  scanty  food 
to  lus  motho'^a  rendenoe  in  Ho^  which  law- 
Baits  had  reduced  to  "a  house  containing  one 
i^urtment."  la  1786  he  went  to  Topen  as  the 
totor  of  a  son  of  Herr  von  Oerthel,  and  the  8 
years  he  spent  there  were  rendered  exceedingly 
gloomy  by  the  stupidity  of  his. pupil,  and  tiie 
avarice  and  arrogance  of  his  employer.  The 
death  of  an  intimate  friend  prompted  him  to 
write  the  essay  entitled  Wa*  der  Twi  i»i  What 
Death  is"),  which  be  sent  to  Herder,  into  the 
bands  of  whose  wife  it  chanced  to  fall,  and  was 
the  means  of  afterward  securing  him  great 
benefits.  In  1786  he  went  to  Schwarzenbach, 
and  there  spent  4  years  in  teaching.  This  was 
rae  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Riohter's  life, 
and  in  a  later  work  Jipon  edncatiou  {Lewma^ 
cder  ^aiehung^An,  Bmnsvick,  180^  he  has 
f^vm  a  detaileid  account  of  the  pecoliar  method 
of  instmotion  pursoed  in  hb  school.  It  was 
not  until  1788  tnat  he  foond  a  publisher  for  his 
third  work,  "Selections  from  the  Papers  of 
the  DevU"  (Avraahl  am  da  Tevfelt  Papiereii^ 
Gera),  aod  it  met  with  bat  few  readers.  But 
hj  1798  the  worst  of  his  long  stroggle  witb 


poverty  was  over.  In  that  year  appeared  the 

"  Invisible  I>odge"  (IHe  unsiehtbare  Loge,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  179S),  whioh  he  was  wont  to  call  his 
pedago^cal  romance,  and  which  was  based  upon 
Lis  own  experience  in  teaching.  The  romance 
was  unexpectedly  successful,  and  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  composition 
of  Sespenu  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794),  the  work 
by  which  he  is  beat  known  out  of  Germany. 
Following  this  appeared  Quintua  Flxlein  (Bai- 
reuth, 1791),  tranaWed  into  English  by  Carlyle, 
and  "Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces"  {lilU' 
mm-,  FHeht-  vnd  Domenmcke^  4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1796-'5,  a  collection  of  pieces,  one  of  which, 
"  The  Dream  of  the  Dead  Christ,"  was  trans- 
lated by  Hme.  de  StaCL  and  first  gave  Bichter 
a  reputation  outside  of  his  native  land.  His 
fame  was  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  a  noble  lady  of 
Weimar,  who  became  the  original  of  Unda  in 
his  novel  of  "  Titan,"  he  visited  that'city,  then 
the  residence  of  many  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed men  of  Germany.  By  Herder  and  Wieland 
he  was  received  with  great  afiection  and  admi- 
ration, but  he  did  not  at  that  time  much  attract 
the  &vor  of  Goethe  or  of  Schiller,  whom  he 
called  upon  in  Jena.  After  his  return  to  Ho^ 
he  recdred  several  invitations  to  teach,  one 
from  tiie  princess  of  Hohenlohe,  who  wished 
him  to  take  charge  of  her  two  sons.  Be  sud 
in  his  answer  that  he  was  henceforth  determined 
to  educate  no  children  but  his  own  (his  books), 
and  that  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  if  death 
should  surprise  him  at  his  writing  table  in  his 
80th  year,  it  would  yet  be  too  early.  Two 
minor  novels  "The  Parson  in  Jubilee"  {Der 
Jubelsenior,  Berlin,  1797)  and  Dea  Campaner- 
Thal  (Erfurt,  1798),  a  treatise  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  followed.  The  death  of  his 
mother  in  1797  led  him  to  give  up  his  residence 
in  Hof.  He  first  went  to  Leipsio,  but  the  liter- 
ary attraeticms  oi  Weimar  soon  drew  him  to 
tiiat  city,and  from  there  in  1800 he  removed  to 
Berlin.  He  was  now  the  &vorite  of  the  edu- 
cated society,  and  especially  of  the  educated 
women,  of  Germany.  By  the  latter  he  had 
be«n  first  appreciated,  and  by  them  he  had  in 
great  measure  been  lifted  into  fame.  Tet,  at 
a  time  when  French  ideas  of  marriage  had  to 
a  great  extent  corrupted  German  society,  he 
preserved  his  purity  of  life,  and  among  tdl  the 
women,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  biog- 
rapher, who  would  have  left  at  his  call  lover 
or  husband,  not  one  had  suffered  in  reputation 
on  his  account.  With  the  brilliant  Charlotte 
Ton  Ealb,  who  had  sought  a  divorce  in  order 
that  Bichter  might  marry  her,  or  with  more 
precisenees  perhwa  that  she  might  marry  him, 
Lis  intimacy  had  declined  because  of  her  loose 
views  in  r^ard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
relation:  &k  Hay,  1800,  he  was  married  to 
Caroline  Heyer,  danghter  of  a  privy  councillor 
at  Berlin,  a  union  which  turned  out  happily  in 
every  respect.  The  first  years  of  his  wedded 
life  were  spent  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg.  In 
1808  appeared  the  lastTolume  of  "Titan"  (4 
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vols.,  Berlin,  3800-*S),  which  had  besn  hegnn 
at  Wtiiinar  during  his  first  ridt,  and  is  deemed 
thronghout  Germany  his  great  work,  at  least 
hj  those  who  understand  it.  After  this  follow- 
ed the  Meg^ahre  (4  vols.,  Tubingen,  ISOi-'fi), 
a  title  which  Oarlyle  traiulateB  *'  Wild  Oats.** 
In  1804  he  settled  in  Baireoth,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  hla  life  in  that  place,  in  which 
■  be  had  for  years  longed  to  live.  In  1608  he 
obtiuned  from  Dalherg,  prince  primate  of  the 
confederation  of  the  Bbine,  a  pulsion  of  1,000 
gailders,  which  placed  him  in  comfortable  cir- 
onmstances.  Happj  in  his  wife  and  children, 
he  spent  the  followmg  years  in  literary  lal>ors, 
and  the  gniet  of  bis  life  was  only  ^starbed 
by  occasional  travels.  The  death  of  his  son 
Max  at  Drraden  in  1821  cast  a  shadow  over 
his  last  years,  and  his  depression  was  increased 
by  the  failnre  of  his  sight,  whioh  prevented 
him  from  finishing  the  books  he  had  began. 
He  however  occopied  himself  with  the  revision 
of  his  works,  and  with  his  antobiogrwhy,  but 
the  latter  was  carried  down  only  to  his  18th 
year.  His  worb  collected  by  hims^  embrace 
65  volumes,  and  to  these  5  supplementary  ones 
were  added  (Berlin,  iea6-*S8).— The  character 
of  Richter's  writings  was  so  peculiar  that  he 
was  named  by  his  panegyrists  Jean  Paul  dor 
Einzige,  "  Jean  Paul  the  Only  One."  He  is  the 
greatest  of  the  German  humorista,  but  his  lan- 
gaage  is  so  involved,  his  sentences  are  so  per- 
plexed, and  so  dislocated  by  parentheses  and 
elisions,  that  he  is  unqnestionably  the  most  ob- 
Bcure  author  of  modem  times.  So  intricate  is 
he,  that  abont  1810  a  workwaa  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  Germans,  with  the  following 
title:  "E.  Reinhold's  Lexicon  for  Jean  Paul's 
Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words 
and  anosnal  modes  of  speech  whioh  occur  in 
his  writings,  witii  short  notices  of  the  histori- 
cal persons  and  focts  therein  alluded  to,  and 
plain  German  versions  of  the  more  difficult 
passages  in  the  context;  a  necessary  assistance 
for  all  who  would  read  those  works  with  profit" 
In  his  philosophy  Biohter  was  an  adherent  of 
Herder  and  Jacob!,  being  intensely  opposed  to 
the  idealism  of  Fiohte,  which  he  satirized  in 
several  of  his  works.  Oarlyle  has  given  an  ao- 
connt  of  his  life  and  writings  in  two  of  his 
essays,  and  his  autobiography  translated  and 
continued  by  Eliza  Bnokm^uter  Lee  appeared 
at  New  York  in  1342. 

BICEETS  (Taehiti»\  a  cUsease  of  children 
characterized  by  an  arrest  of  ossification,  and 
leading  to  deformity,  ohiefly  of  the  lower  limbs. 
Rickets  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood ;  rarely 
occarring  before  the  child  is  12  months  old,  it  ig 
in  the  coarse  of  the  2d  year  that  the  disease 
commonly  first  shows  itself.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent among  those  who  inherit  unhealthy  oon- 
stitntions,  who  are  ill  fed  or  confined  to  a  damp 
and  badly  ventilated  atmosphere.  According  to 
Tronssean,  90  out  of  every  100  children  affected 
with  rickets  have  been  either  brought  up  entire- 
ly by  hand  or  have  been  preniattu^y  weaned. 
V«y  fregoeiUly  the  disease  supervenes  on  some 
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exhaosting  and  Inig  contiuned  illness.  Troosi 
scan  thinks  the  tardy  evolution  of  the  first  teeth 
b  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  rickets.  The  first 
igrmptom  of  the  complaint  is  an  enlargement  of 
tite  jtnnts,  the  wrists,  knees,  &o.  Afterward 
the  fon|t  bones,  particularly  those  of  the  loww 
extremities,  give  wsj  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  become  beut,  sometimes  in  one,  some- 
times in  anotiier  direction ;  often  the  ribs  are 
pressed,  in  and  the  stemnm  poshed  outward, 
making  the  child  what  is  termed  chicken- 
breasted  ;  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  those  of 
the  spine  become  variously  bent  and  deformed. 
The  deformity  of  the  chest  produced  in  this 
maner  may  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  never  de- 
formed, thongh  rachitic  children  have  fre- 
quently large  heads  and  the  fontanelles  are  late 
in  closing.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
the  patient  is  pale,  languid,  and  with  deficient 
or  irregular  wpetite.  The  disease  is  fvtj 
rarely  ntal ;  after  an  uncertain  period  tiie 
petite  returns,  the  child  recovers  strength  and 
flesh,  and  the  bones  attain  their  natural  firm- 
ness ;  in  after  life  the  bones  affected  are  found 
to  be  unusually  hard  and  compact. — ^The  treat- 
ment of  rickets  is  mainly  hygienic;  a  nutri- 
tious, digestible  diet,  fresh  air,  soitable  cloth- 
ing, and  pasdve  exercise  are  its  nuun  elements. 
Tonics  and  chalybeatea  may  be  required,  and 
the  tepid  salt  water  bath  may  be  fonnd  us^hL 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  useful  remedy. 

BIOKUAK,  Thomas,  an  English  architect^ 
born  in  Maidenhead,  June  8,  1776,  died  March 
4, 1841.  He  was  the  son  of  a  aurgeon  and 
^othecsry  in  his  native  town,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  oommerdal  pursuita  at  liverpotd  de- 
voted  his  leisure  to  studying  udiiteoture,  and 
finally  took  the  first  prize  for  a  design  for  % 
churdi  about  to  be  bunt.  He  now  estabUdied 
himself  at  Birmingham,  bmlt  edifices  in  almost 
every  county  tj/t  l^iglond,  and  at  his  death  had 
probably  designed  more  Gothic  churches  than 
any  other  architect  Among  his  other  edifices 
are  the  new  court  and  buildings  of  Bt.  John's 
college,  Oambridge,  and  the  restorations  of 
Rose  castie,  the  palace  of  the  bUhop  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  chronological 
snocession  of  Gothic  styles  in  his  "Attempt 
to  discriminate  the  Styles  o£  Architecture  m 
England." 

I^IOOOHET  (EV.),  in  gonnery,  a  method  of 
fixing  with  sm^  diarges,  at  an  elevation  <A 
from  S"  to  6",  in  a  direction  enfilading  tiie  ftoe 
of  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops,  or  toward  the 
hall  of  a  vessel  The  rebound  causes  the  shot 
to  pass  along  the  rampart  or  surfece  of  the 
ground  or  water  with  a  motion  very  mmilar  to 
that  produced  by  what  is  popularly  called 
"  skipping  stones"  in  the  water. 

KIOORD,  PmupFE,  a  French  physidaiif 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800.  His  father 
had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1790  to  repair 
his  fortune,  and  the  son  here  prosecuted  his 
sdentifio  stiidies  until  1820,  wlun  he  went  to 
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P&ria,  finiahed  his  medical  edaoation,  and  in 
1826  received  hia  degree.  He  first  practised 
at  Olivet,  afterward  at  Orleans,  and  later  at 
Orooy-sar-Oarcq.  In  1881  he  became  mrgeon- 
in-chief  of  the  SSpUal  du  midi  at  Paris,  at 
which  he  still  contiQaes.  Rioord  has  the  largest 
practice  in  all  Paris,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
nnperial  academy  (section  of  surgical  pathology) 
■ince  1860,  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  sar- 
gery,  and  is  attached  as  a  consalting  snrgeon  to 
the  dispensary  of  pablio  health.  He  has  spe- 
oial^  devoted  himself  to  venereal  diseases,  and 
bas  introduced  many  novelties  ia  tbtir  treat- 
ment He  is  an  officer  of  the  le^on  at  lumor, 
and  ia  honored  with  the  deowattons  of  very 
many  European  orders.  His  works  on  difr- 
eaaes  of  the  genital  organs  are  important,  and 
have  guned  him  a  wide-spread  reputation. 

RIDLEY,  KioHOLAs,  an  English  bishop,  horn 
at  'Wilmontswiok,  Northnmberland,  about 
1600,  bnmed  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 
1655.  He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  hall, 
CTambridge,  in  1518,  and  in  1634  took  holy  or- 
ders. In  1587  he  went  to  stndy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  renuuned  abroad  nntil  1529.  On 
bis  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen  under 
treasurer  of  the  university.  His  learning  and 
doQuence  attracted  the  attention  of  Oranmer, 
arcnbidop  of  Canterbnry,  who  made  Mm  his 
dmnestic  chaplain,  and  in  1640  he  was  elected 
master  of  hia  ooll^.  He  preached  against 
the  Tise  of  images  and  holy  water,  and  gradu- 
ally became  a  atrennous  supporter  of  Prot- 
estant doctrines.  He  was  accused  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  preaching  against 
the  six  articles,  and  the  accjisation  being  refer- 
red to  Cranmer,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1546  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in 
1647  bishop  of  Rochester.  He  eat  on  the  com- 
mission that  deprived  Bonner  of  the  bishopric 
of  London,  and  was  appointed  his  suocessor ; 
and  he  also  shared  in  uie  depoeitiou  of  Bishop 
Gardiner.  He  aaedsted  Oranmer  in  preparing 
the  41  articles.  Having  sought  an  interview 
with  the  princess  Hwy,  he  expressed  his  views 
Tei7  freely,  and  reqaestedpermissloQ  to  preach 
before  her,  which  was  peranptorily  refosed. 
ICoved  by  a  sermon  of  Ridley's,  Edward  VI. 
converted  Grey  Friars  and  St  Bartholomew's 
priories,  with  their  revenues,  into  charitable 
mstitiitions,  and  his  own  house  of  Bridewdl 
into  a  compulsory  workhonse  for  such  as  were 
in  distress  through  wilfbl  idleness.  In  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  St.  Paul's  Ridley  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  the  evil  that  would  follow  to  Protestent- 
ism  if  Mary  shontd  come  to  the  throne.  On 
ICary's  accession  he  was  at  once  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  tower  (July,  1668),  and  in 
April,  1664,  was  taken  to  Onord,  to  attend  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  real  presence.  Upon  its  close 
Oranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  a^udged 
obstinate  heretics.  Ridley  was  then  confined 
at  Oxford,  and  after  many  attempts  had  been 
Tainly  made  to  indnoe  him  to  recant,  he  was 
led  to  the  stake  with  Latimer,  and  bnmed  to 
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death.  His  works  were  collected  by  the  Fa^ 
ker  society  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1641). 

RIEDESEL,  Fbibdkioh  Adolph,  baron,  a 
German  officer,  bom  in  Lauterbach,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  June  8,  17S8,  died  in  Brunswick, 
Jan.  6, 1800.  He  early  joined  the  army  as  en- 
agn,  and  with  bis  regiment  spent  two  years  in 
England.  I>uriag  the  7  years'  war  he  served  in 
Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1767  became  adjutant-general  of 
the  Brunswick  army.  In  1776  be  was  made 
mi^or-graeral,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  coiTO  <n  Bnmswi^ers,  4,000  strong,  fiir- 
nished  to  Great  Britain  for  the  war  in  America. 
Arriving  at  Qnebec  June  1,  he  remained  a  year 
in  Canada,  until  the  organization  of  Bargoyne's 
expedition.  He  gave  active  aid  in  the  tsking 
of  Ticonderoga  (July  6,  1777),  secured  the 
British  victory  at  Huhbardton  the  next  day 
by  bringing  up  reinforcements,  and  shared  in 
the  snbseqnent  movements  of  Burgoyne  until 
his  surrender  at  Barato^  Oct.  17.  He  after- 
ward resided  on  parole  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  until  the  autumn  of  1760,  when  he  was 
exchanged  and  asngned  to  a  command  on  Long 
island.  In  Sept  1781,  he  was  transferred  to 
Canada,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  Aug.  1783, 
with  3,800  of  his  4,000  Brunswickers.  From 
1788  to  1708,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Brunswick  contingent  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  support  the  cause  of  the  stadtholder, 
and  in  1794  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
city  of  Brunswick. — ^Frsdbkica,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  1744,  died  in  Berlin,  March 
29,  1808,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  wrote  graphic  descriptions  of  the  cam- 

Eaign  and  suljsequent  events,  published  after 
er  death  by  her  son-in-law,  Oount  von  Reuss. 
and  translated  into  English  ("  Letters  and 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence, and  the  Capture  of  the  Britbh 
Troops  at  Saratogaj"  12mo.,  New  York,  1827). 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ,  Rafael  dbl,  a  Spanish 
rerolntionist,  bom  at  Tnfia,  in  the  Astoriaa, 
hi  1786,  executed  in  Hadnd,  Nov.  7,  1828. 
He  served  in  the  Spanish  army  during  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  18S0  appeared  in 
arms  near  Cadiz,  procltumiog  the  constitution 
of  1813,  which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  promised, 
but  never  ^ven  to  the  people.  Amid  many  ad- 
verse circumstances  he  succeeded  in  rousing 
tlie  provinces  to  action,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
"apostle  of  the  constitution."  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of 
which  body  he  became  president,  and  display- 
ed in  this  position  great  firmness  and  modera^ 
tion.  When  Ferdinand  refused  to  mainttun  the 
new  constitution  Riego  again  took  np  arms,  was 
made  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of  Cadiz  to 
the  dtuce  d'Angoolfime,  and  became  ime  of  the 
first  victims  of  ttie  absolutist  par^  npon  their  re- 
turn to  power.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  hia 
limbs  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

BIENZI,  NiooLA  Gabbini,  commonly  called 
OoLA  Di  Rnofzi,  the  last  of  the  Roman  trib- 
mies,  bom  in  Borne  about  1310,  assawdnated 
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Oct  8, 1864.  He  wts  hj  profeeeion  a  notary, 
of  obsonre  birth  (althoagh  he  claimed  illegiti- 
mate desoent  from  the  imperial  hoiiBe  of  Lax- 
emborg),  well  educated,  of  imposing  presence, 
and  gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  eloquence.  The  removal  of  the  p^ai  see  to 
Avignon  in  the  early  part  of  the  centnry  had 
left  Borne  a  pey  to  ecmtendittg  fiwtiona  of 
nobles,  whose  houses  were  fortified  castles,  and 
whose  armed  dependants  kept  the  city  in  a 
constant  turmoil;  and  the  people,  finding  no 
redress  from  violence  and  license,  had  become 
a  demoralized  rabble.  Biend  nevertheless  at- 
tempted to  arouse  in  them  a  resolation  to  be 
free.  Upon  the  accession  of  Clement  YI.  in 
1842  he  had  become  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  be  included  in  the  deputation  sent  fhwi 
Borne  to  Avignon  to  orge  the  pope  to  return 
to  his  see ;  and  the  latter  was  so  ofaarmed  by 
the  eloqueace  of  the  young  notary,  that  he  de- 
sired to  hear  him  every  day.  Petrarch  also, 
who  headed  the  deputation,  here  conceived  an 
admiration  for  Bienu,  to  whom  he  afterward 
addressed  the  ode  eommeuoing  Spirto  gmHl. 
The  pope,  however,  showed  no  dwrasltion  to 
reviut  Rome,  «id  Bienzi,  de^airing  of  any 
alleviatioQ  of  the  publio.  calamities  through  the 
eoclosiastioal  power,  proceeded  by  flattering 
and  deceiving  the  nobles  to  disarm  their  sns- 
pioions.  LUte  his  prototTpe  Brutus,  to  whom 
Gibbon  compares  him,  he  submitted  to  various 
kinds  of  indignity  to  advance  his  end,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  "  made  himself  a  simpleton  and 
a  stage  player,  and  was  by  turns  serious  or 
ailly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as  the  occa- 
sion required."  His  popular  appeals  mean- 
while were  continued  with  energy,  and  at 
midni^t  meetings  on  the  Aventine  hill  he 
Bpared  none  of  the  resonrcea  of  oratory  to  in- 
name  his  audience.  The  hour  for  action  bar- 
ing arrived,  on  the  day  after  Asih  Wedoesday, 
1847,  he  caused  a  scroll  to  be  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  church  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro, 
on  which  was  inscribed :  "  Ere  long  Borne 
will  return  to  her  good  estate."  On  the  suc- 
oeeding  vigH  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  people  were 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  re- 
pair to  the  capitol  on  the  following  day.  Bienzi 
passed  the  night  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  lieard  the  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  whom  he  said  his  acts  were  inspired, 
and  at  10  in  the  morning  issued  forth  in  com- 
plete armor,  bare-headed,  and  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  26  sworn  confisderatea.  By  his 
ride  was  the  bishop  of  Ch'vieto,  the  pope's 
vicar,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  guard  of  100 
men-at-arms.  The  procession,  escorted  by 
shouting  multitudes  of  citizens,  ascended  the 
oapitol,  where  the  laws  of  the  good  estate  were 
read  to  the  people.  They  provided  for  the 
ubiio  security  in  general.  A  guard  was  or- 
ered  to  be  maintained  for  tiie  protection  of 
the  citizens,  and  of  the  shipping  and  commerce 
on  the  Tiber ;  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  keep 
Btrongholds  within  the  dty  was  abolished;  aU 


S laces  of  defence  were  to  be  delivered  to  the 
olegates  of  the  people ;  granaries  were  to  be 
established;  the  poor  were  assured  of  alms; 
and  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  administer 
Justice  according  to  law.  The  people  adopted 
the  coiutitntion  by  aodamation,  and  Biraia, 
beinff  invested  with  power  to  establish  the 
good  estate,  assumed  the  titie  of  tribune  in  tlie 
rollowing  words:  "Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Ohrist,  the  severe  and  merciful,  tribune 
of  freed(nn,  peace,  and  justice,  the  deliverer  of 
the  Roman  republic."  The  nobles,  awed  by 
this  sudden  revolution,  surrendered  their  for- 
tresses,  and  gave  in  their  subnusfflon.  The 
hao^ty  old  Stephen  Oolonna  threatened  at 
first  to  throw  the  tribune  from  the  windows  of 
the  cf^iitol,  but  was  compelled,  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  to  take  an  ofUh  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  good  estate.  The  new  dispensation  whioh 
succeeded  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  ty- 
ranny seemed  to  the  people  little  lees  than 
piraculons;  and  in  view  of  the  order  and  tran- 
quillity wbidi  soon  jiirevailed  throughout  B<Hnd 
and  hw  dependencies,  Bienzi  seemed  justified 
in  his  exultant  boast:  "It  was  hardly  to  be 
bdieved  that  the  Boman  people,  till  now  full 
of  disseuBion  and  oormpted  by  every  kind  of 
vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
unanimity,  to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtue, 
and  peace,  that  hatred,  assaults,  murder,  and 
rapine  should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to.'* 
To  add  to  his  importance,  embassies  fhim 
Florence,  Perugia,  Sienna,  and  many  other 
cities  of  Italy  repaired  to  Bome  to  congratu- 
late the  tribune  on  his  good  work,  and  to  ofier 
him  substantial  asaistance ;  and  several  power- 
ful Christian  sovereigns  paid  him  equal  defer- 
ence. He  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope 
to  ask  hu  i^>probation  of  the  reforms  he  had 
oonsunimated  in  the  hdj  <a.^ ;  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  sabmiB^ve  reverence  for  the  papal 
authority,  he  associated  the  bishop  of  Orvieto 
in  office  wiUi  him,  taking  care  however  that 
the  honor  should  not  be  acoomponiod  by  any 
control  of  the  aSaira  of  government.  BiU 
while  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Bienzi  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  that  vanity  whidi 
oltimately  caused  his  ruin.  He  strove  to  aug- 
ment his  importance  by  processions,  ceremo- 
nious pageants,  and  public  spectacles ;  spared 
nothing  which  would  minister  to  hia  pomp 
and  private  luxury;  and,  aping  the  manners 
of  royalty,  caused  himself  and  his  wife  to  be 
waited  upon  by  the  lords  and  ladles  of  hia 
court.  On  Aug.  1  he  was  knighted  in  the 
Lateran  (Aurch,  and  after  the  performance  oi 
the  ceremony  summoned  all  potentates,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular,  who  presumed  t^  contest 
the  prerogative  of  Bome  to  elect  the  «npe* 
ror,  to  appear  in  the  city  at  the  ensuing  Pen- 
tecost. The  papal  vicar  attempted  in  vain  to 
interpose;  bis  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude. On  Aug.  15  he  capped  the  climax  of  his 
folly  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the 
ohurch  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  with  7  crowns, 
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Bymbolking  the  T  ^fts  of  the  H0I7  Ohoet, 
nnder  whose  special  influence  he  still  claimed 
to  act.  On  the  same  day  he  was  (Uanned 
hy  the  prediotioQ  of  Fra  Golielmo,  one  of  bis 
most  zealous  anpcorters,  of  his  approaching 
downfall.  His  splendid  prooesaioos  gradoally 
palled  Qpon  the  public  taste,  and  the  populace 
began  to  monDnr  at  the  large  ezpenditares 
tnm  the  pnblio  treasnrj  to  aapport  uie  extrav- 
agance of  tiieir  tribtine.  The  nobles,  whom 
lie  alternately  threatened  and  caressed,  finally 
banded  togemer  to  acccnnplish  his  overthrow, 
and,  hariog  recovered  a  nnmber  of  their  strong- 
bolds,  appeared  in  arms  before  the  dty.  By 
the  improdence  of  his  enemies  he  gdned  a  vic- 
tory as  surprising  to  himself  as  to  others,  and 
more  than  20  of  the  Oolonnas,  Orsinis,  Savel- 
lis,  and  other  noble  families  perished  in  battle 
or  in  fight  His  pride  now  became  more  of- 
fensive than  before,  and  instead  of  following 
np  his  advantages,  he  allowed  his  enemies  to 
gather  strength  while  he  wasted  his  time  in 
idle  pageantries.  The  pope  declared  against 
bimi,  and  the  people,  alajmed  by  then:  rapidly 
iDOTeasing  taxes,  broke  forth  into  open  mur- 
'mnra,  whloh  he  was  onable  to  qneU,  notwith- 
■tanding  he  reatiioted  bis  extrava^oe,  and 
dropped  his  most  ostentations  titles.  At  this 
jnncture  the  freebooting  count  of  Minorldno 
entered  the  dty  and  fortified  himself  in  one 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Oolonnas,  whence  he 
refused  to  retire  when  summoned  by  Rienzi. 
The  l^ter  called  the  armed  citizens  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  meeting  with  do  response,  sol- 
emnly abdicated  his  power,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  at  the  end 
of  a  month  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk,  Dec.  15, 1S47.  He  took  refuge  among 
the  devout  Franoisoans  who  dwelt  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  sonthem  Apennines,  with  whom 
be  remained  2i  years  as  a  tertiary  of  the  order, 
Ihiring  the  jobflee  odebrated  in  ISSO  he  is  said 
to  have  appeared  in  tiie  disguise  of  a  pi^prim 
among  the  moltitadeB  who  fioc^ed  fivm  all 
parts  of  Christendom  to  Borne;  andsoonaftor, 
at  the  instigation,  be  tells  ns,  of  Fra  Angelo, 
an  ins|ared  hermit,  who  informed  him  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  had  ceased  to  rule  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
at  hud,  be  repaired  to  the  court  of  Oharles  IV. 
at  Prague,  and  exhorted  him,  in  accordance 
■with  the  prophecy  of  Fra  Angelo,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  in  whidi  he  assured  him 
none  could  be  of  so  much  service  as  himself. 
The  emperor,  amazed  at  the  ambitious  schemes 
and  the  heretical  doctrines  broached  by  Bien- 
^  ordered  him  into  custody,  and  finally  sent 
Mm  a  prisoner  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  where 
he  was  dosdy  guarded,  although  allowed  the 
perusal  of  bis  fiivorite  Latin  authors.  A  com- 
mission of  ecclesiastics  was  appointed  to  try 
hha,  but  their  labors  seem  never  to  have  been 
proeecoted  with  energy.  Meanwhile  Rome  bad 
returned  to  Its  former  state  of  anarchy,  and 
Innocent  VI.,  the  successor  of  Olement,  deter- 
uiiied}  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  pQ>al  aa- 
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thoiity  in  the  city,  to  send  Rienzi  thither.  The 
latter  gladly  undertook  the  mission,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1854  reentered  Borne  in  the  capaci^ 
of  senator,  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Al- 
bomoz,  the  papal  legate.  Unwarned  by  adversi- 
ty, he  returned  to  his  old  pomp  and  luxury,  and, 
in  place  of  the  just  and  equid  rule  which  haa 
marked  the  era  of  the  good  estate,  established 
an  unmitigated  tyranny.  He  became,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  bis  contonporaries,  *^an  in- 
ordmate  drunkard,"  and  was  defied  by  the  Te> 
fraotory  Oolonnas  in  thdr  castle  of  Falestrina, 
against  which  he  conducted  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive but  nnavaUling  siege.  The  execution  of 
Fra  Honeale,  a  well  known  captain  of  a  free 
company,  frma  whose  family  he  had  received 
peoimiary  assistance,  and  whose  property  he 
appropriated  to  his  own  use,  filled  the  citizens 
with  horror ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to  levy 
a  fresh  tax  to  pay  his  troops,  a  popular  insur- 
rection burst  forth.  Bienzi  took  refbge  in  the 
capitol,  and,  being  deserted  by  his  guards,  at- 
tempted to  appease  the  excited  crowd  who 
surrounded  the  place.  He  appeared  upon  a 
balcony  in  armor,  grasping  the  standard  of  the 
people,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  shower  of 
stones.  Finally,  in  the  disgnise  of  a  door- 
keeper, he  was  arrested  and  led  to  &e  foot  of 
the  capitol  stairs,  where,  while  in  the  act  of 
addressing  tibe  people,  he  was  run  through  the 
body  by  Cecco  del  Vecchio,  an  artisan,  who 
feared  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  was 
forthwith  despatched  by  a  hundred  weapons, 
his  head  out  off,  and  his  body  treated  with 
ahameAil  indignities. — ^An  important  series  of 
letters,  addressed  by  Rienzi  to  the  emperor  and 
the  archbishop  of  Prague  after  his  first  fall, 
and  vividly  illustrating  his  character,  was  dis- 
oovered  by  Pelzel,  the  histonan  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  published  in 
German  by  Dr.  Papencordt  under  the  titie  of 
Cola  <2»  Sietm  una  mne  Znt  (Hambu^  and 
Gotha,  1841).  Some  of  them  are  ^ven  in 
Hobhonse^  "  Illnstratiou  to  Childe  Harold." 
The  story  of  Bienad  forms  the  groundwork  of 
one  of  Bulwer's  best  known  novels. 

RIE8,  Fexdinand,  a  German  composer,  bom 
in  Bonn,  24ov.  28,  1784,  died  in  Frankfort,  Jan. 
18,  1888.  At  the  age  of  17  be  was  instructed 
for  a  brief  period  by  Beethoven,  being  the  only 
pupil  ever  received  by  that  composer.  Subse- 
qnently  be  made  professional  visits  to  Munich, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  but  met 
with  only  moderate  success.  He  first  brought 
himself  prominentiy  into  notice  in  England, 
where  between  1818  and  1824  his  symphomeH 
were  performed  with  great  applause.  In  1^4 
he  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  oS  his  life.  He  Is  the  auuior  of  the 
"Brigand's  Bride"  and  "liska,"  operas;  of 
"  David,"  an  oratorio of  6  symphonies,  and  a 
great  number  of  overtures,  sonatas,  &c. 

BIE8ENGEB1BGE,  or  Giant  MorNTAirre,  a 
range  of  mountains  separating  Prussian  Silesia 
from  tiie  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  be- 
ing the  continuation  to  the  £.  of  tiie  ziver 
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Elbe  of  the  range  already  desoribed  on  the  W. 
of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Ersgebu^ 
From  the  Elbe  the  Riesengebirge  puraae  an 
E.  coarse,  gradnallr  inclining  toward  the  S. 
E.  ontil  they  are  merged  in  the  Sndetes  chain, 
the  continnationbf  the  same  mountainooB  belt. 
The  Kiesengebirge  maintain  the  same  general 
geological  atmotare  with  the  Er^birge,  the 
roclu  being  chiefly  of  the  metamorphio  slates 
and  granites,  and  productive  in  a  similar  variety 
of  valuable  ores.  Those  of  iron  are  espeoiolly 
abundant,  and  some  of  the  earliest  establish" 
ments  forprodnoing  that  metal  were  in  this 
re^on.  The  highest  sommita  oconr  in  thia 
portion  of  the  belt,  and  among  them  the  foDow- 
fng  are  most  conspicuous:  the  Schneekoppe  or 
Biesenkoppe,  6,060  feet  high ;  Kleine  Sturm- 
haube,  4,400  feet ;  Grosse  Sturmhaube,  4,640 
feet;  Hohe  Rad,  4,667  feet;  and  the  Reiftri- 
ger,  4,280  feet. 

RIETSOHEL,  Ekkbt,  a  German  sculptor, 
born  in  Polsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec.  IB,  1804.  He 
studied  under  Ranch  and  in  Italy,  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Dresden  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  Among  his 
chief  worla  are  a  colossal  group  of  '^Mary 
weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ statues  of 
Les^ng,  Goethe,  So^or,  and  Von  Weber,  at- 
tired in  the  oostnme  of  modem  times  instead 
of  the  conventional  draperies  previously  em- 
ployed by  sculptors ;  '*  Love  taming  a  Pan- 
ther "  Love  borne  by  a  Panther ;"  the  *'  Fonr 
Hours  of  the  Day;"  busts  of  Lather  and  of 
Angostns  H.  of  Saxony  for  the  Walhalla,  &o. 
He  nas  also  executed  sculptured  ornaments  for 
the  Augustus  museum  in  Leipsic,  the  new  thea- 
tre in  Dresden,  and  the  opera  hoase  in  Beriin, 
beside  a  great  number  m  misoellaneoua  pro- 
ductions. 

RIFLE  (Danish,  rifel,  a  chamfer  or  groove), 
a  variety  of  firearms,  of  which  the  barrel  is 
grooved  on  the  inside  from  the  charging  cham- 
ber in  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  Gun  barrels,  it 
U  stated,  were  fbmished  with  sta^ht  gtooves 
as  early  as  the  year  1498  in  Vienna ;  bat  the 
olyect  of  these  was  merely  to  ftimish  a  space 
for  receiving  the  resndues  of  combustion,  and 
&ci[itate  the  loading  by  lessening  the  friction 
when  the  ball  la  pashed  down.  True  riding  is 
giring  a  q>iral  turn  to  the  grooves,  which  may 
be  of  any  number,  and  may  extend  p^tialty 
round  the  barrel,  or  once,  twice,  or  several 
times,  in  its  length.  They  may  be  of  the  same 
pitch  or  degree  of  curvature  tiiroughout,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  or  the  twist,  if  desired, 
may  increase  in  curvature  toward  the  muzzle. 
This  form,  however,  has  no  advantage  nnless 
it  might  be  for  very  short  barrels.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  grooves  should  be  of  the  same 
curratnre— all  exactly  parallel.  Their  object 
b  to  impress  npon  the  tightly  fitting  bullet  a 
rotating  motion  round  its  axis  of  progression, 
and  thus  keep  it  in  a  straight  Une  as  it  sinna 
forward.  The  motion  of  a  top  held  npnght 
while  it  is  rapidly  spinning  iUostrstes  the  prin- 
ciple <^  the  rifle.  It  is  to  be  obierved,  that  In 
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order  for  the  grooves  to  take  hold  of  the  bdl 
and  oanse  it  to  rotate,  tiiis  must  titha>  be 
made  with  corresponding  projections  fitting  the 
grooves,  or  it  must  be  of  soft  metal  like  lead 
and  of  lai^r  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  so  as  to  be  forced  into  the  depresmona. 
Either  of  these  conditions  involves  great  diffi- 
culties in  constmction  or  in  practice,  and  the 
efibrts  to  overcome  them,  steadily  pursued  of 
late  years,  have  resulted  in  the  great  perfection 
of  modem  rifled  arms.  It  waa  within  less  than 
SO  years  after  the  first  nse  of  straight  grooves 
that  a  Binral  turn  was  given  to  the  grooves,  and 
bullets  were  made  witib  prcdectiona  to  flt  tiiem. 
Unless  the  pieces  were  breech-loading,  the  nss 
of  the  projectiles  must  have  been  attended  witii 
difllculEy,  particalarly  after  firing  a  few  timefl| 
and  the  barrel  had  become  foul.  The  projec- 
tions, moreover,  must  have  seriously  affected 
the  straight  flight  of  the  bullet,  i^  aa  is  prob^ 
ble,  the  grooves  were  latve  and  deep.  Little  is 
known  of  these  guns,  and  the  princii>le  appears 
to  have  soon  fallen  into  neglect  During  the 
17th  century  rifl^  arms  were  in  use  in  several 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  P. 
Daniel,  q>eaking  of  their  employment  by  the 
French  oarabioiers  in  1692  (Bittoire  ds  lami- 
Uee  JVnnj^aw),  allndes  to  the  invention  as  old. 
The  andent  pieces  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge, as  the  rifled  cannon  of  13  grooves  of  tbe 
date  of  1664,  preserved  at  Berlin,  which  is 
breech-loading,  the  breech  secured  by  means 
of  a  screw,  and  another  at  Monioh  having  8 
grooves  and  a  bore  of  about  fi  inches,  are  at 
snch  uze  that  the  projectiles  were  no  doabt 
leaden  balls ;  and  the  principle  appears  never 
to  have  been  extended  to  guns  of  large  caliber, 
whose  chief  service  was  for  battering,  for  whidb 
balls  of  soft  metal  are  evidentiynnsuitable.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  probable,  the  English  made  lit- 
tle use  of  rifled  cannon  in  the  American  rev- 
olutionary war,  although  it  is  known  they  bad 
S-ponnder  pieces,  which  with  a  range  of  1,800 
yards  gave  a  lateral  deflection  <tf  only  2  feet, 
nr  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  any  other 
pieces  ci  that  date.  It  \a  stated  t^at  in  1776 
they  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  had  em> 
ployed  conical  bullets  as  far  back  as  the  siege 
of  Rochelle  in  1627.  Still  the  smooth  bore 
continued  almost  exdndvely  in  use  in  Europe 
for  small  arms  as  well  as  cannon.  Arms  of 
this  character  were  more  easily  loaded,  and 
consequently  more  rapid  discharges  were  kept 
up  with  them,  which  appears  to  have  been 
considered  particularly  important  at  that  p^- 
od,  when  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  war- 
fare to  take  carefVil  aim  in  firing.  In  the  revo- 
lutionary war  corps  of  riflemen  were  oiyanized 
in  the  American  army,  and  their  skilfal  use 
of  the  rifle,  then  for  the  first  time  regularly 
adopted  in  warfiire,  gave  to  tite  foreign  troops 
who  encountered  them  eostly  evidence  of  iti 
efAoienoy.  From  that  period  it  began  to  be 
introduced  in  European  armies,  and  in  the  last 
eentury  a  fow  German  and  English  battaUooi 
were  equipped  with  rifles,  l^apoleon,  how- 
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«Ter,  disoonraged  tiieir  use  in  his  annj,  and 
henoe  they  vera  natoially  held  in  little  esteem 
bj  other  Enropean  gOTemments.  The  Swiss 
•lone  in  £>irope  folly  appreciated  their  good 

goalities,  and  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  United 
tatee  held  to  tbem  as  their  most  valned  anng. 
And  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry  a 
eoientiflc  Englishman,  Bei^amin  Robins,  anther 
of  "New  Prinoii>les  of  Gunnery"  (1742),  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  rifle,  perfectly  com- 
prehending ita  superior  qualities.  He  devised 
a  new  form  of  bullet  in  egg  ahape,  the  latter 
end  and  centre  of  eravity  of  which  was  forwivd, 
which  however  d^  notsacceed  in  praetioe.  He 
refers  to  breech-loading  rifles  derigned  fbr  ex- 
pediting the  loading  as  in  u^e  in  England, 
though  not  elsewhere  to  his  knowledge.  They 
were  made  to  receive  the  powder  and  ball 
tfiroogh  an  opening  In  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
vhich  was  then  closed  by  a  screw.  The  chamber 
was  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  the 
balls  when  forced  through  in  firug  were  elon- 
gated to  greater  length  than  that  of  some  of  the 
projectiles  now  used.  No  one  at  that  period 
attained  bo  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  firearms  as  Robins,  and  his  obser- 
vations npon  the  rifle  show  a  remarkable  ap- 
Tweeiation  of  its  importance.  Whatever  state, 
be  observes,  should  adopt  its  nse  and  beoinno 
jirofictcnt  tai  it,  must  acquire  a  decided  military 
■nperiority.  A  prwniuent  obstacle  to  its  nse 
vas  the  difflcnltj  of  introducing  the  b^  larger 
tiian  the  bore,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is 
essential  to  pnvent  its  flying  out  without  fol- 
lowing the  grooves,  technically  known  as 
**Btrip^g."  The  force  applieil  through  the 
Tsmroa  to  drive  it  hrane  flattened  the  bead  of 
the  hall,  and  gave  it  an  unfavorable  shape  for 
accurate  flight,  besde  involving  much  labor  in 
loading.  To  render  its  motion  easier  and  still 
retain  the  perfect  fit,  the  practice  became  gen- 
eral wherever  the  rifle  was  used  to  load  it  by 
first  laying  over  the  muzzle  a  patch  or  square 
piece  of  ^en  or  thin  leather  greased  on  its 
nauier  side,  placing  upon  this  the  ball,  and  driv- 
ing them  both  together  down  upon  the  powder, 
tbe  long  range  the  rifle  led  to  its  ailoi^n 
by  the  Imnch  in  tiie  Algerian  war,  the  smooth- 
bore muskets  tiien  in  use  being  no  match  for 
the  long  guns  of  the  Arabs.  Some  improve- 
ments in  &e  bullet,  commencing  with  tiiat  of 
JC.  Delvigne  in  1826,  soon  rendered  it  far  sn- 

Erior  in  execution  to  the  old  rifle,  and  at  last 
I  to  its  general  introduction  in  the  European 
armies.  The  character  of  tiiese  improvements 
as  applied  to  sm^l  arms  will  be  considered 
before  treating  of  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  heavy  ordnance.  The  invention  of 
Delvigne  consisted  in  Hxe  construction  of  & 
chamber  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter 
than  the  rest  of  the  barrel,  and  opening  into 
this  by  a  sqtiare  shoulder  all  around  the  Dore. 
The  ball,  of  snoh  dze  as  would  drop  freely 
down,  being  introduced  into  the  muzzle  and 
resting  on  &e  shoulder,  was  then  rammed  by 
«  hearf  ramrod  till  the  lead  was  fiwoed  into 
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fte  grooves.  This  form  was  tried  for  some 
years  by  tiie  royal  guard  in  Algeria,  but  was  at 
last  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of 
the  piece  to  become  foul  by  the  powder  lodging 
npon  the  shoulders.  The  balls  too  were  beaten 
into  misshapen  slugs  which  could  fly  with  no 
accuracy.  Col.  Thouvenin  in  1642  substituted 
for  the  depressed  chamber  a  stem  of  steel  which 
projected  into  the  barrel  far  enough  to  contain 
the  chai^  of  powder  around  it,  and  it  was  solid 
enough  to  afibrd  a  firm  support  to  the  ball, 
which  being  dropped  down  upon  it  was  ham- 
mered by  the  ramrod  as  in  the  other  case. 
Delvtoie  then  contrived  a  conical  bullet  with  a 
cylindrical  extenrion  for  its  base,  and  also  a 
ramrod  hollowed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of 
the  bullet  This  piece  is  the  omt&tm  d  tige  of 
the  French,  and  is  still  extensively  employed  by 
their  infimtry,  though  partially  subject  to  the 
same  objections  as  Delv)gne*s  chambered  rifle. 
Tbo  cylindrical  part  of  the  bullet  being  indent- 
ed by  2  or  8  deep  grooves  around  the  body,  the 
thin  edges  of  these  only  need  he  pressed  into  the 
grooves  in  order  to  secure  a  tight  fit.  In  Eng- 
land a  revived  form  of  rifle  with  two  deep  de- 
pressions or  grooves  opposite  to  each  other  be- 
came for  a  time  very  popular.  It  was  provided 
with  a  spherical  baU  cast  with  a  projecting  b^t 
around  its  eqaator,  dengned  to  fit  the  two 
grooves.  The  ball  was  thus  made  to  take  good 
hold  of  the  twist,  so  thai  a  whole  turn  could  be 
given  to  it  in  the  len^h  <tf  t^e  barrel,  inrtead  of 
a  quarter  turn  to  which  the  old  barrels  were  lim- 
ited. The  shape  of  the  ball  was  still  however 
a  serious  defect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  cylindro- 
conoid  balls  of  the  French.  The  next  gr«at 
step  in  improving  these  wss  to  cause  them  to 
expand  at  the  base  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
uon  before  leaving  the  barrel,  and  thus  fill  the 
grooves.  This  invention  is  claimed  by  Greener, 
who  states  that  in  1886  he  made  oval-shaped 
bullets  on  this  principle,  having  a  tapering 
cavity  in  the  rear  end  into  which  was  inserted 
a  conical  ping  made  <tf  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and 
xinc,  intended  to  act  like  a  wedge  when  pro- 
pelled by  the  powder  and  force  out  the  leaden 
walls  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves.  A  trial 
made  with  the  bullets  by  direction  of  Uie  brard 
of  ordnance  in  1886  did  not  prove  8atisfactoi7 
to  the  officers,  and  the  principle  was  abandoned ; 
but  the  subject  being  brought  before  parlia- 
ment in  18fi7,  tbe  claim  was  admitted  and  an 
award  of  £1,000  was  made  to  Mr.  Greener. 
Had  he  used  the  elongated  bullet  instead  of  the 
oval  or  spherical  form,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  greatest 
improvement,  which  is  now  awarded  to  those 
who  combined  the  extension  principle  with  the 
bfjst  form  of  bullet.  Delvigne  appears  to  have 
discovered  in  1848,  accor^g  to  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  him  in  August  of  thrt  year  ha  the 
^eetateur  militaire,  that  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  wedge  the  gases  produced  by  the 
dischaige  expand  a  bullet  with  a  hollowed  base 
more  effectually  than  the  blows  of  the  ramrod. 
1r  1847  the  invention  of  CspL  Hini^  was  made 
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publio,  and  his  rifle,  or  rather  his  hollowed 
elongated  bullet,  was  soon  after  introduced 
into  service  in  the  French  arm;',  and  in  1851 
into  the  English  service.  The  English  armj 
at  tlie  battle  of  Alma  was  armed  with  it  The 
invention  consisted  in  hollowing  ont  the  base 
of  Uie  bnllet,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Kr. 
Greener,  and  inw^^^^^g  a  amall  iron  thimble  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  cavity.  This  is  driren 
hy  the  diaoharge  into  the  bullet  and  forces  out 
its  posterior  ^rtion  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
bore  of  the  piece,  filling  the  grooves.  It  has 
even  been  driven  oompTetely  through  the  bul- 
let, leaving  it  behind  in  the  barrel  as  a  hollow 
cylinder.  Yarions  modifications  of  the  bullet 
have  been  introduced,  and,  as  now  generally 
practised  for  the  best  rifles  mann£Eictnred  in  the 
English  armories,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in 
the  barrel,  and  is  provided  with  a  ping  of  hard 
wood,  which  fills  the  external  part  of  the  con- 
ical cavity  in  its  base.  The  plug  does  not  ap- 
pear essential  to  the  bullet,  and  in  the  cartridges 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  it  is  gener- 
ally diq>ensed  with.* — The  Germans,  who  were 
also  for  a  long  time  seeking  the  best  form  of 
rifle  and  buUet,  have  adopted  the  piece  called 
the  ZAndnadelgeaAr^  and  the  entire  armies  of 
Prussia  have  been  armed  with  it  Itiaabreeofa- 
loading  lifle,  oonstrncted  with  a  plunger  or 
slide  which  may  be  drawn  back  from  the 
breech  end  of  the  barrel  by  a  stout  handle, 
and  Uie  cavily  of  the  breech  is  then  exposed 
to  view,  with  its  upper  Bide  open.  In  this  the 
eartridge  is  placed,  and  the  slide  is  pushed 
back  and  secured  by  a  catch.  In  the  centre  of 
the  front  end  is  a  small  hole  for  admitting  the 
steel  needle  by  which  the  charge  is  fired,  and 
which  exactly  fills  the  hole.  This  needle  is 
thrown  forward  when  required  by  the  sudden 
release  of  a  strong  spiral  spring  coiled  up  be- 
hind it  on  the  direct  line  of  titie  barrel,  and 
which  widi  the  apparatus  for  holding  and  r»- 
leanng  it  constitutes  the  lock.  The  ignition  ia 
caosed  by  the  needle,  after  penetrating  the 
powder,  strildng  a  fulminating  composition 
eontuned  in  the  base  of  the  conical  bullet.  A 
new  and  important  principle  is  involved  in  this 
arrangement  of  firing  the  powder  at  the  for- 
ward end  instead  of  behind^  The  bullet  thus 
receives  its  impulse  more  gradually,  and  its 
inertia  is  overcome  before  the  full  force  of  the 
explosion  strikes  it.  Though  the  difference  in 
time  would  seem  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  it 
is  not  so  by  any  means ;  and  other  methods 
have  been  devised  of  accomplishing  this  object 
still  more  effectively,  some  of  which  will  be 
deauibed  below.  Thoo^  greatly  approY^  in 
Germany,  it  is  oltjeoted  to  the  ZSndnadtlfftut^ 
that  the  cartridges  are  daogarona  to  keep  in 
■tore,  as  they  contain  both  tiie  powder  ana  the 
explosive  material,  and  that  the  pieces  are  soon 
apt  to  become  foul  and  in  this  state  are  very 
diiBonlt  to  charge.— The  established  rifles  in 
the  English  servioe  are  the  Enfield  and  Vhit- 
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worth ;  the  Jacob  rifle  also  Is  a  very  effitaeat 
weapon.  The  Enfield  is  so  named  from  the 
locality  of  the  government  manufactory  wLere 
the  rifle  ia  made.  After  the  American  system 
(see  Gun),  the  parts  are  all  made  by  machinery, 
the  models  of  which  were  obtained  from  the 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass^  and  the  corre- 
branding  pieces  so  precisely  alike  that  tbey 
may  be  used  without  selec^oa  to  ohttun  a 
pn^rfit.  Each  barrel  is  made  of  a  half  inch 
bar  of  thoroughly  forged  iron,  a  foot  long  and 
4:  inches  wide.  This  is  turned  over  into  a  tu- 
bular form,  and  the  joint  is  welded  by  passiag 
the  piece  between  roUers,  by  which  it  is  length- 
ened about  8  inches.  The  rolling  is  several 
times  repeated  after  heating  again,  until  the 
tube  is  elongated  to  about  i  feet  and  its  bore  is 
reduced  to  about  i  inch  in  diameter.  The 
smith  work  is  |Jien  completed  by  cutting  off 
the  muzzle,  "making  np  the  but,"  and  weld- 
ing on  the  nipple  lump,  when  the  piece  is  ready 
for  boring.  This  is  effected  by  4  sucoesdva 
operations,  the  last  2  being  made  with  ^eot 
care,  and  finally  leaving  the  barrel  to  within 
jrAf  of  an  inch  of  its  diameter  when  finished. 
The  outude  Is  then  ground  down  to  its  proper 
Bize,  and  a&fft  the  barrel  is  stralghteoea  it  is 
tested  by  a  proof  charge  1  oz.  of  powder  and 
a  ball.  The  nipple  screw,  nipple,  and  breeoh 
pin  are  next  fitted,  and  the  barrel  is  bored 
again,  when  it  is  reuly  for  rifling.  The  groove^ 
<a  which  there  are  3  in  the  Enfield  rifle,  are 
cut  separately  by  a  steel  cutter  at  the  end  of  a 
rod,  which  is  made,  by  means  of  a  ^uide  in 
which  it  turns,  to  move  with  exact  uniformity 
of  curve  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech.  The 
depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.005  inch  at  the  muz- 
zle, 0.015  at  the  breech,  and  their  width  is 
0.262  inch.  They  make  just  half  a  turn  in  the 
length  of  the  barrel.  Alter  this  is  completed 
the  barrel  is  again  proved  with  ^  oz.  of  powder 
and  a  ball,  when  it  is  nghted  &>nd  finally  sub- 
jeoted  to  the  various  processes  of  finishing. 
The  caUber  is  left  of  exactly  0.677  inch  and  tM 
barrel  of  3  feet  S  inches  in  length,  weighing  4 
lbs.  2  oz,,  or  complete  with  bayonet  9  lbs.  3  oz. 
The  bullet,  made  of  pure  lead,  and  compressed 
in  dies  instead  of  being  oast,  is  1.05  inch  long, 
0.55  inch  in  diameter  (formerly  0.568  inch), 
and  weighs  620  gtoiuB,  The  weight  of  00 
rounds  of  ammunition  with  caps  is  6  lbs.  8  oz. 
The  ^rune  cost  of  the  rifle  is  £2  5«.,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  manufactory  is  from  1,500  to 
1,800  a  week.  The  rifles  are  sighted  to  dOO 
yards,  and  good  practice  may  be  made  at  this 
di^Auce.  A  rifle  u  also  made  of  2  feet  &  inches 
in  length. — The  Whitworth  rifle  is  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Ifr.  Joseph  WhitwOTtb,  a 
very  skilful  mannfaeturer  of  machines  and  in- 
struments. Its  bore  is  hexagonal,  with  the 
comers  rounded,  and  the  buUeti  may  be  made 
of  the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  bore,  ia 
which  case  it  may  be  of  any  hard  metal,  even 
of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical  bullet  of  lead  magr  he 
employed,  which  by  expanding  will  immediate* 
IjT  fill  ont  the  coraen  of  the  hexagon.  Tha 
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bold  upon  the  bullet  is  so  strong  in  this  fbrm,  liable  to  become  foni  m  the  joints,  and  after 
that  a  much  greater  obliqnity  can  be  given  to  considerable  Dse  admit  the  escape  of  gases, 
the  twistjand  that  adopted  is  a  fall  turn  in  20  The  breech-loadir^  pieces  may  be  included  in 
inches.  This,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  revoln-  three  varieties.  The  first  is  the  revolver,  of 
tion  of  the  projectile,  admits  its  -being  made  which  Colt's  is  the  best  known.  The  char- 
roach  longer,  withont  risk  of  turning  over  after  acter  of  this  improvement  is  described  in  the 
it  leaves  the  barrel.  Its  length  is  1^  inches,  article  Pistol,  which  weapon  of  Colt's  is  con- 
The  length  of  the  barrel  is  89  inches,  the  structed  upon  the  same  principle  as  his  re- 
smaller  diameter  of  the  bore  is  0.46  inch,  and  Tolving  rifle.  It  has  the  advantage  of  ^ving 
the  larger  dumeter  half  an  inch.  By  nring  several  lAiota  in  ratdd  eneoestdcm ;  bnt  wis  Is 
pndectUes  ct  a  hard  aHoj*,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead  not  now  conridered  bo  importaht  as  it  formerly 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  sttU  harder  material,  a  was.  The  next  is  the  hinge  rarietn  which  In- 
remaTKaUe  power  of  penetration  la  developed,  clndes  the  Bnmnde  rifle  of  Col.  A.  E.  Bnmride 
as  was  shown  bj  sendmg  the  bullet  throngh  88  of  the  IT.  8.  army,  and  many  others  whidi  dif- 
half  inch  elm  boards  and  into  solid  timber  be-  fer  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of 
hind  with  the  ordinary  English  service  charge  the  breech  or  the  barrel  ia  made  to  turn  upon  a 
of  powder.  The  friction  caused  by  the  rapid  hinge  or  pivot,  so  as  to  present  the  chamber 
turns  of  the  grooves  evidently  absorbs  a  pot^  for  receiving  the  cartridge.  A  third  variety, 
tion  of  the  power  generated  by  the  explosion  including  several  important  rifles,  areconstmct- 
(which,  however,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Long-  ed  on  the  slide  system.  The  Prussian  needle 
ridge  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  gun,  as  already  described,  is  made  on  this  plan, 
force  of  the  powder),  rendering  more  powder  6o  also  is  the  American  carbine  known  as 
necessary  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross  Sharp's  rifle,  a  very  effective  weapon  devised 
section  of  the  btdlet,  as  well  as  greater  strength  hy  Mr.  C.  Sharp  of  Philadelphia,  and  largely 
of  barrel  to  withstand  the  increased  pressnre.  manofactured  at  his  factory  near  Fairmount 
The  greater  recoil  is  very  perceptible  to  the  !n  Uiat  city.  The  breech  of  this  is  secured 
shonlder  in  firing,  and  limits  the  charge  of  by  a  sUding*  block  of  metal  or  cut-o^  which 

Kwder  to  a  manmmn  of  120  gratais.  The  being  drawn  down  near  the  guard  exposes 
re.  It  is  evident,  cannot  be  enlai^d  for  these  a  cavity  6n  the  npper  ride  leading  into  the 
reasons  beyond  its  present  diameter,  which  is  bore.  The  cartridge  Is  introdnced  and  th« 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Enneld  rifle,  block  is  pushed  up,  cutting  off  the  rear  end  of 
The  immense  strength  of  the  steel  barrels  pre-  the  cartridge.  The  carbine  of  Col.  Oreene,  late- 
pared  for  these  rifles  was  well  exhibited  in  the  ly  introdnced  Into  the  English  service,  also  be- 
ibllowing  test  made  by  Mr,  Whitworth.  Into  a  longs  to  the  allde  system.  It  is  provided  wilh 
barrel  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  breech,  and  two  triggers.  By  pulling  the  forward  one 
of  0.49  inch  bore,  he  drove  down  npon  the  the  barrel  is  nnlocked  from  the  breeching, 
charge  as  tightly  as  possible  a  leaden  ping  18  when  a  twist  to  the  left  and  a  forward  pull 
inches  long.  Oa  firing  this  was  expanded  cause  it  to  slide  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  cartndge 
by  the  explosion  and  remained  in  the  barrel,  may  be  inteodnced ;  the  barrel  is  then  imme- 
irhile  the  gases  passed  ont  by  the  tonch  bole,  diately  returned  and  locked  by  a  reverse  mo- 
The  effective  range  of  the  TVhitworth  rifle  is  tion.  The  chamber  for  the  charge  contains  a 
given  at  2,000  ywds  or  about  1)  miles,  a  dis-  sliding  tube  with  its  bore  In  the  breech  end 
tance  more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  capacity  contracted,  bo  as  to  present  a  bevelled  or  oon- 
of  the  eye  to  disdi^^sb  oUeets  no  larger  than  ioal  surface  or  shonlder.  The  force  of  the 
tbe  body  of  a  man.— Jacob's  rifle  Is  made  wi&  explorion  acting  agtdnst  this  throws  the  tnhe 
4  grooves,  of  considerable  depth  and  as  iride  as  back,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the 
tiie  lands"  or  projecting  ^aces,  making  one  Joint.  This  rifle,  like  those  employed  in  the 
turn  in  88  inches.  The  bullet,  which  is  cylin-  U.  S.  service,  is  provided  with  the  Maynard 
dro-conoidal,  has  projections  to  flt  the  grooves,  primer,  which  is  a  detonating  pill  or  small  dot, 
He  has  also  constructed  others  to  be  nsed  as  nnmbers  of  which  are  attached  in  succession 
shells,  and  with  these  ammunition  wagons  have  upon  a  flexible  tape-like  holder  which  is  coiled 
been  exidoded  at  1,600  and  1,800  yards  dis-  up  in  the  breech  of  the  piece  and  brought  for- 
tance.  The  bullet  is  cast  with  a  long  tapering  ward  with  each  cocking  of  the  lock,  present- 
cavity  extending  in  ft-om  the  point,  and  into  Ing  a  pill  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple.  In 
this  a  copper  tube  ia  inserted  filled  witii  fine  Greene  s  carbine  the  lower  end  of  the  nipple 
ffratn  powder  and  primed  at  the  point  with  a  tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
detonating  cofnposition. — A  great  variety  of  breech,  so  that  when  the  barrel  ia  returned  to 
rifles  have  been  devised  on  the  breech-loading  its  place  the  cartridge  is  punctured  by  this 
principle  with  the  derign  of  expediting  the  tube,  which  thentemmiates  in  the  midst  of  tho 
loading,  and  placing  ballets  of  larger  diameter  powder.  Another  excellent  rifle  of  the  sHde 
than  tiie  barrel  in  the  breech  end  of  the  piece,  ^atem  ia  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Prince  of  England. 
The  expanding  bnllet  meets  these  requisites,  Ihe  hairel  of  this  is  made  to  slip  forward  in  the 
and  admits  of  tbe  use  of  the  most  rimple  form  stock  about  8  inches  by  means  of  a  handle  se- 
of  barrel  nninenmbered  with  the  objectionable  cured  to  its  lower  side  and  prelecting  throngh 
arrangements  for  opening  it  at  the  breeeh,  the  back  of  the  stock.  The  cartridge  is  then 
which,  however  weU  constructed,  are  always  introduced  and  the  barrel  la  drawn  back  to  its 
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place,  In  which  it  la  ingcnioaaly  seonred  with 
tight  and  strong  joints.  It  may  be  loaded  and 
fired  with  great  rapidity,  Kr.  Prince  having 
made  120  shota  in  18  minutes.  The  rifling  is 
with  6  grooves  deeply  cat,  and  turning  \  round 
the  barrel  in  its  length  of  8  feet. — ^Many  other 
rifles  might  be  named,  some  of  which  are  un- 
qnwUonably  excellent  flreanoa,  but  not  differ- 
ent essentially  from  those  described.  Double- 
barrelled  rifles  are  nsed  to  smne  odant,  but, 
oonst rooted  on  the  En^ish  plan  of  two  barrels, 
Bide  by  side,  they  are  not  so  accorate  as  th« 
single-barrelled  piece.  The  Americans  avoid 
the  defects  o(  this  arrangemeot  by  placing  one 
barrel  ovw  the  other  and  causing  them  to  torn 
on  a  common  axis,  so  that  one  look  answers 
for  both  barrels.  For  hunting  purposes  one 
barrel  is  sometimes  rifled,  and  the  other  is  a 
smooth  bore  for  shot. — Rifled  Obdnajicb. 
Altfaoogh  the  rifling  of  cannon,  as  appears 
from  the  historical  account  already  given,  is  by 
no  means  a  late  invention,  and  experiments 
were  made  throughont  the  18th  century  In 
Qermany  and  Bngland  with  satisfactory  results 
as  to  their  increased  range  and  accuracy,  cannon 
frf  this  character  were  slowly  adopted  by  the 
armies  of  Earope.  While  we  prindple  was 
understood  to  be  ^ood,  the  trials  were  gener- 
ally abandoned,  chiefly  on  aeooont  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  charging  the  mazzle-loading  pieces. 
Bach  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the 
French  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
to  introduce  in  smooth  bore  cannon  the  use  of 
oylindro-spherical  halls  with  a  band  of  lead 
around  their  middle  portion,  thus  giving  a 
greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  barrel,  and 
consequently  a  close  fit  without  windage.  And 
BO  of  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Col.  Reichen- 
baoh  of  Bavaria  in  1816  with  a  small  bronze 
rifled  cannon,  of  7  grooves  and  cylindro-oonoi- 
dal  shot,  Bnt  when  rifled  small  arms  had  been 
improved  so  that  their  range  was  eqnal  to  that 
oi  ordinary  field  artillery,  and  the  men  serving 
this  could  be  picked  off  by  riflemen  at  a  safe 
distance  beyond  the  reach  its  bslls,  it  became 
at  last  f^>parent  that  the  same  system  must  be 
lulled  to  Uie  field  ordnance  or  this  would 
soon  be  of  little  service.  It  was,  however, 
with  heavy  guns  adapted  for  fortresses  that 
the  first  satiaactory  results  were  obtained  with 
rifled  cannon.  In  1846  M^jor  Oavalli  of  the 
Sardinian  artillery  constructed  a  2-grooved 
breeoh-loading  80-pounder,  carrying,  with  a 
charge  of  fi  lbs.  of  powder,  a  64  lb.  oylindro- 
oonoidal  hollow  shot  of  hard  metal,  which  was 
fhmished  with  rin^  to  fit  the  grooves.  In 
his  ei^riments  with  this  be  discovered  the 
lateral  defleetitm  of  all  rotating  shot  to  the 
ride  toward  which  they  rotttte,  and  to  oorreot 
this  he  invented  the  lateral  or  horizontal  tan- 
gent scale.  His  experiments  at  Turin  in  1854 
were  highly  satisfactory,  his  SO-poonder  with 
8  lb.  charges,  at  an  elevation  of  Sfi",  throw- 
ing a  64  lb.  shot  a  distance  exceeding  8  rnOes. 
with  a  lateral  deflection  from  the  corrected 
line  of  Aim  of  less  than  10  ieet  The  laigssfe 


field  howitzer  of  the  Fr^h  at  less  than  half 
this  range  gave  average  lateral  deflections  of  155 
feet.  Alwut  the  time  of  Oavalli's  completion 
of  his  gun  Baron  Wahrendorfl^  propriety  of 
the  iron  works  at  Aker,  Sweden,  produced  a 
wrought  iron  gnn,  also  breeoh-loading,  with 
shot  of  Bimilsr  shape  to  those  of  Oavalli,  but 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lead.  Trials  were 
made  of  l^ese  pieces  in  1860  at  Shoebury  Ness, 
Sng^land,  against  the  English  service  8S-poand- 
ers  of  S6  owt.,  and  at  high  elevations  uie  re- 
sults were  very  favorable  for  the  greater  range 
of  the  rifled  pieces.  Next  came  the  Lancaster 
8-inoh  gun,  which  was  tried  at  Shoebury  Keas 
in  1861,  aiul  afterward  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
Orimean  war,  where,  being  the  first  rifled  can- 
non used  in  service,  much  interest  was  attached 
to  its  operation.  It  had  2  deep  grooves  mund- 
ed  at  the  edges  and  thus  giving  to  the  bore 
an  oval  form.  The  prqjectiles  were  wrought 
iron  bombs,  cylindrcHConoidal,  with  an  elliptical 
section  adi^ted  to  the  bore.  The  practice  with 
them  was  not  satisfactory,  the  friction  being 
very  n'eat,  and  the  shells  bursting  in  the  bore, 
and  the  pieces  themselves  also  frequMitly  burst- 
ing. The  FVenoh  also  from  the  year  1842  were 
gaming  experience  in  the  qualities  of  rifled  can- 
non, (mlefly  throng  the  experiments  of  Oapt 
Taminer  ii  Vinceunes,  and  in  1860  a  very 
sa^&ctory  trial  was  made  with  a  S-grooved 
6-poonder  and  elongated  shot  which  he  had 
a  few  years  before  constructed  for  the  dnke 
of  Ifcmtpender,  then  colonel  of  artillery. 
His  piecea  were  further  tested  at  La  F^re,  a 
fortified  place  in  the  department  of  Aisne, 
by  Ools.  Treuille  and  Virlet,  and  the  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  government 
prepared  more  than  200  rifled  guns  of  the 
old  4-pounder  size,  8.36  inches  oaliber,  ami 
also  IS-poanders  of  4}  inches,  which  were 
brought  into  service  in  the  Italian  war.  These 
pieces  were  made,  eojm  of  gnn  metal,  and 
some  of  cast  steeL  They  were  mozzle-load- 
ing,  made  with  6  grooves,  and  the  smaller  size 
carried  cylindro-conioal  shot,  hollow,  which 
weighed  when  filled  It  lbs.  The  piece  itself 
weighing  only  784  lbs.  is  easy  of  transportatiw, 
and  is  more  efllcient  in  range  and  accuracy  than 
the  guns  of  double  the  weight  that  were  used 
in  the  Crimean  war. — ^Tho  achievements  of  the 
English  in  rifled  cannon  did  not  terminate  with 
the  Lancaster  gun,  but  two  other  piecea  of 
superior  excellence  have  since  been  perfect- 
ed, known  respectively  as  the  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth  guns,  both  inventions  of  civilians. 
Sir  W.  Armstrong  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyud 
omnmenoed,  in  Deo.  1864,  the  construction  of 
Us  first  gnn,  which  was  completed  the  next 
raring.  Bm  oUeot  was  to  produce  an  arm 
adapted  for  field  artillery,  corresponding  to 
the  old  6-ponnder,  but  with  greatly  reduced 
weight  of  metal  and  increased  range  and  pre- 
cision. The  piece  was  abont  1\  inches  diame* 
ter  of  bore,  and  6  feet  long  beude  the  breeob, 
which  oont^ned  in  tiia  end  a  powerful  screw 
and  the  apparatus  for  securing  the  joint— th* 
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piece  being  breech-loading.  It  waa  made  of 
an  inner  tube  of  cast  steel  overUud  with  two 
tabes  of  wrought  iron  made  in  the  manner  of 
the  twist  barrels  (see  Gto),  one  succeeding  the 
other.  The  bore  was  rifled  with  8  grooves, 
making  a  ocmiplete  torn  in  13  feet  The  cham- 
ber for  the  charge,  16  inches  long,  was  not 
groored,  and  was  li  inches  in  diameter.  The 
whole  weight  of^the  gon  was  about  650  Iba. 
The  prcgeotile  was  of  cast  iron  coated  with 
lead,  cyUndro-conoidal  in  form,  6^  inches  long, 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore,  and  5  It». 
weight.  It  was  hollow,  so  as  to  be  used  either 
as  shot  or  shcdl.  The  charge  was  ^  the  weight 
of  the  shot.  A  target  B  feet  wide  and  7^  feet 
high  being  set  ap  1,500  jards  distant,  and  6  shots 
being  fired  to  get  the  correct  elevation,  the 
Dext  8  etmck  the  target  without  grazing,  and 
the  mean  deflection  from  the  centre  line  was 
only  UHnches.  The  elevation  of  the  gon  was 
4*  M'.  These  reanltB  were  very  remarlcable,  as 
the  6-poQnder  field  piece  in  ordinary  use,  whidh 
in  point  of  weight  formed  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  gan,  was  very  uncertain  at  1,000  yards, 
and  useless  at  1,600 ;  and  for  the  heavier  ord- 
nance of  BO  long  range,  the  deflections  were 
invariably  recorded  in  jardB  ratber  than  inches. 
The  experiments  with  shells  were  equally  re- 
markable. The  success  of  this  gnn  led  to  the 
oonstniction  of  others  of  laiger  sizes,  even 
up  to  lOO-ponnders.  The  12-ponnder8  weigh- 
ing 6  ewt.  are  adopted  for  field  batteries  and 
horse  artillery,  and  were  recently  used  in 
Ohina ;  but  it  is  intended  to  make  them  of  8 
owt.,  and  to  use  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz.  instead 
of  1  lb.  6  02.  Wrought  iron  is  now  the  mate- 
rial  employed  without  the  steel  lining.  Long 
ban  being  heated  are  wonnd  roond  a  roller, 
and  the  coil  is  then  brooj^  to  a  weldhig  heat 
and  hammered  together.  Tabes  are  thos 
Ibrmed  of  3  to  5  feet  in  lengthf  vhioh  are 
brought  together  and  welded  to  give  thn  re- 
qnired  ]«>gth.  The  grooves  are  narrow  and 
naUow,  and  the  lands  or  raised  spaces  having 
the  same  width,  their  number  increases  with 
the  caliber  of  the  gan ;  the  12-pounder  has  84 
grooves,  which  meXe  half  a  turn  in  the  length 
of  the  piece.  The  shells  and  fhse  made  by  Sir 
"W.  Armstrong  are  of  complicated  constmotion 
and  wonder^ly  efibctive.  I^e  former  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  segment-shaped 
pieces  of  cast  iron  held  t^^ether  by  the  lead 
eoat  which  is  run  among  them,  and  they  may 
be  used  either  as  shot,  time  or  conoossion  shell, 
dirapnel,  or  case.  In  a  ferial  of  7  shells  fired 
aA  8  tsrgets,  each  0  feet  sqnare,  at  a  distance  of 
1,600  yards,  the  tai^ets  were  stmok  in  690 

E laces.  At  S,000  yards  the  results  were  rimi- 
irly  remarkable.  This  long  flight  was  ob- 
tained by  raidng  the  gan  to  an  elevadon  of  9% 
an  inclination  rarely  if  ever  given  to  smooth- 
bored  cannon,  as  above  4°  elevation,  to  which 
the  official  tables  are  limited,  the  deflection  of 
the  projectile  becomes  so  great  as  to  deprive  the 
shot  of  almost  all  chance  of  nsefbl  effect.  In 
noorded  oases  of  smooth-bored  gous  fired  at 


equal  elevations  with  the  rifled,  the  difference 
in  range,  though  always  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
is  not  so  great  as  is  usnally' supposed.  At  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  85"  the  Armstrong 
83-ponnder  has  ranged  9,180  yards,  or  nearly 
6^  miles.  The  penetratinff  power  of  the  Arm- 
strong  gun  was  exhiUted  in  a  wonderfbl  man- 
ner in  some  recent  experiments  on  the  coast 
of  England  ag^st  a  martello  or  round  tower. 
The  guns  employed  were  a  40-ponnder  of  81 
cwt.,  an  80-povmder  of  68  cwt.,  and  a  100- 
pounder  of  only  58  owt.  The  distance  was 
1,082  yards,  and  the  projectiles  were  partly  solid 
shot  and  partly  percussion  shells.  The  wall 
against  which  the  firing  was  directed  was  7 
feet  8  inches  thick.  Through  this  wall  the  80- 
ponnder  shot  passed  into  the  tower,  the  others 
penetrating  about  6  feet  With  shells  from  the 
several  guns  a  large  breach  was  opened  after 
8  or  10  rounds,  exposing  the  interior ;  and  after 
a  total  of  about  170  shot  and  shell,  of  which  4 
small  proportion  only  were  from  the  100* 
pounder,  tne  exposed  side  of  the  tower  was 
completely  destroyed  and  the  opposite  side  in- 
jured, though  protected  by  a  monnd  of  fallen 
niaterial8.~-The  Whitwortii  gnn  is  formed  on 
the  same  principle  as  his  smaller  arm  already 
described.  The  bore  is  hexagonal  instead  of 
circular,  and  the  angles  of  tiie  hexagon  are 
rounded  off.  The  twist  in  the  same  length  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  Armstrong  rifling 
and  the  projectiles,  by  reason  of  the  high  pitdi 
ofthe  grooves,  may  be  of  great  length.  Though 
made  for  breeoh-londing,  the  guns  may  also 
be  loaded  from  the  muzzle.  They  are  tims 
described  in  the  lectures  on  artillery  for  the 
royid  military  academy :  "  The  breech  is  dosed 
by  a  cap  vhicih  screws  on  ontdde,  and  works 
in  an  iron  hoop  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  nde 
of  tiw  broMih ;  the  cap  is  opened  mck  for  load- 
ing, after  whidi  it  is  shut  to  like  a  door,  and 
then  screwed  on  to  the  breech  by  a  handle  for 
the  purpose ;  the  vent  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
cap,  and  therefore  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
bore.  For  smaller  uzed  guns  Kr.  Whitworth 
uses  homogeneous  iron  ;*  the  larger  guns  are 
made  of  the  same  material,  but  strengthened 
with  wrought  iron  hoops  fixed  on  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  Whitworth  projectile  is  hexa- 
gonal, its  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
bore,  and  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  accurately 
turned  by  machinery;  for  penetrating  hard 
substances,  as  wrought  iron  plates,  the  prqjeo- 
tile  is  flathheaded  and  made  of  homogeneons 
irout  The  charge  is  {  the  w«ght  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  is  placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  car- 
tridge, which  remains  in  nntil  after  the  gun  is 
firc^  when  it  is  removed ;  a  wad  of  InbricatiDg 
substance  closes  the  fl*oni  of  the  cartridge,  and 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  fouling  ofthe  bore." 
The  tendons  of  the  8  rises  of  gone  are  given 
in  tiie  following  taUe : 

*  HomonMOfu  hm  U  wroo^t  fam  ntlted  tnamAta. 
monUs  like  cast  Bteel,  and  to  mon  dUBonlt  ttsn  thli  topn- 
pue.  ThB  liomogmiMi»ne«  of  textim  tbu  prodOMaw- 
•UM  tte  gnstart  atnngtlL 
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The  following  ranges  vere  obtidned  with  the 
la-ponnder  in  trials  made  in  FebroaiT-,  I860, 
at  Soothport  on  the  Lanoaehire  ooast.  At  3 
elevi^a,  with  aohAive  of  1^  lbs.,  from  1,208  to 
1,281  yaras.  The  old  l^-pouoder,  weighing  18 
owt.,  at  this  elevation  gives  1,000  yards.  At  6" 
from  2,298  to  2,842  jards,  and  at  10°  it  averaged 
4,000  yards.  The  old  82-poQnder  at  these  ele- 
vations ranges  from  1,940  to  2,800  yards.  For 
higher  elerationa  the  8-pounder  was  used  with 
8  oz.  charges.  At  20°  the  range  was  from  0,800 
to  6,800  yards,  and  at  83°  and  80°  from  9,400 
to  9,700  yardis,  the  last  exceeding  6^  miles. 
The  old  66-ponnder  of  smooth  bore  at  20"* 
ranges  at  4,881  yards,  and  at  82°  at  6,680  yards. 
In  precision  as  to  lateral  defleoUon  tAo  reanlts^ 
aeoording  to  some  aathorities,  were  aa  aatis&o- 
tory  as  t£oae  obtuned  witih  the  ArmrtKmg  gnn. 
The  penetrative  power  of  the  flat-headedf  pro- 
jectile against  iron  plates  is  greater  than  tliat 
of  any  other  projectile. — The  experiments  of 
American  inventors  and  artillerists  have  been 
directed  chiefly  to  modifications  of  the  bnllet 
The  Hon.  Otiarles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Liland, 
malces  a  cylindrical  ballet  with  a  oonioal  head  of 
cast  iron,  the  cylindrical  part  at  the  ends  being 
jV  of  an  inoh  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 
gan,  and  Iiaving  a  depression  around  Us  central 

Eortion  from  which,  lilce  the  mortises  in  the 
ab  of  a  wheel,  8  rectangular  openings  con- 
nect with  the  central  oavity  in  the  rear  end. 
The  depressed  portion  of  the  cylinder,  after 
being  eneirded  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin 
eorered  with  anotber  of  oanTaa  (the  diameter 
of  tiie  tin  tube  being  equal  to  tiie  greator  diam- 
eter of  the  oast  iron  cylinder,  and  its  length 
equal  to  the  width  of  uie  depression),  is  fiUed 
in  with  melted  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  tin 
and  forms  a  compact  baud  around  the  central 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  dischaige  the 
gases  are  forced  into  the  central  cavity  and 
press  this  band  outward,  and  the  canvas  is  com- 
pressed into  the  grooves,  prevent^  tiie  escape 
of  any  portion  of  the  gases  past  the  ballet. 
The  projectile  of  the  Messrs.  Hotohkiss  of  Sh*- 
ron,  Conn.,  is  of  cast  iron  covered  in  the  middle 
with  an  enlarged  zone  or  wide  band  of  lead, 
also  designed  to  procure  a  tight  fit  To.  the 
Tear  end  is  attached  a  oast  iron  oap,  wedge- 
shaped  in  fron^  which  is  driven  on  to  the  rear 
end  the  shot  and  into  the  beh  or  Jacket  of 
lead.  This  combines  two  of  the  older  devicea 
for  small  rifled  arms  already  described,  and 
adapts  them  to  the  larger  projectiles  of  luu^d 
metal,  either  shot  or  shell,  required  for  cannon. 
The  Sawyer  projectile,  made  by  Mr.  Silvanna 
Sawyer  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  an  elongated, 
hollow,  non-expanding  bnllet  covered  with  a 
eoatiDg  of  lead,  and  fiimished  witii  inrttJedtona 


adapted  to  the  grooves  of  1^  barrel,  whiek 
make  one  tarn  in  20  feet.  A  small  6-ponnder 
tried  in  June,  1801,  at  the  Rip  Rape  in  Hamp- 
ton roads,  Va.,  easily  threw  a  projectile  to 
Sewall's  Point,  a  distance  of  8  miles. — ^A  gan 
devised  by  Pro£  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York 
omtuns  several  new  features  that  may  prove 
important.  For  tiie  porpoaa  of  aecuring  the 
complete  eomlmitikm  it  the  powder  in  the  gn, 
and  of  first  giving  to  the  projectile  a  move- 
ment from  its  seat  before  it  receives  the  fall 
impulse  of  the  powdw,  by  means  of  a  steel 
tube  orspill  extended  from  the  peroassion  tube 
throuf^  iha  owtreof  the  charge,  he  commnni- 
eates  the  fire  to  the  front  of  the  charge,  whicb 
pcHlacKi  ocmusts  of  a  slow  grade  of  powder,  be- 
hind which  is  the  quick  powder  designed  to  act 
after  Ute  bnllet  is  started.  Witii  the  same  ob- 
ject he  has  introduced  in  rifled  small  arms  a 
i&ort  tnbe  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  breeoh 
and  Just  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  charge. 
The  powder  being  introduced  so  as  to  fill  this 
tube  and  the  annular  space  around  it,  the  bnllefe 
b  dropped  in,  covering  the  open  end  of  the 
tnbe.  The  fire  ie  oammnnioi^  first  to  die 
powder  in  tite  tube,  and  ito  explo^on  ^ves  a 
start  to  the  bnllet  before  the  powder  ontaide 
the  tube  is  fiurly  ^nited.  By  either  <^  these 
methods  the  whole  Of  the  powder  mast  be  oon- 
Bumed  and  the  projectile  receive  its  total  eff^ ; 
bat  in  the  usaal  way  of  firing  the  charge  be- 
hind, it  ia  well  known  that  a  portion  oi  the 
powder  escapee  wwabustion  and  is  thrown  out 
in  front  of  the  gun.  When  the  ground  is  cover- 
ed wi^  anow  or  with  a  white  doth  the  unGon> 
aumed  gruns  may  be  collected.  Another  im- 
provement devised  by  Prof.  Eaton  is  intended 
to  correct  the  tendenoy  of  the  ballet  to  deviate 
from  a  sb^ht  path  by  the  friction  of  the  air 
agabut  one  of  the  edgeaof  the  ^cgectiua 
which  it  rec^vea  fivm  the  grooves  of  the  gmi. 
The  aqnare-sded  prqjectioBS,  striking  the  ur,  al- 
eo  cause  swne  resistance  to  the  rotation,  which 
is  the  occaaon  of  the  whizzing  sound  peculiar 
to  the  elongated  grooved  bullets.  To  obviate 
these  defioots  Prof  Eaton  bevels  ofiT  that  edge 
of  the  grooves,  so  that  the  projections  on  the 
ballet  are  also  bevelled  on  tiie  side  which  im- 
pinges upon  the  air,  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  bullet  is  consequently  foand  to  be 
more  quiet  and  its  courae  more  direct'*'  A 
third  improvement  is  in  tl»e  manner  of  securing 
the  breedi  for  breecb-loading,  which  oonsists 
in  tiie  use  of  two  wedge-like  blocks  steel 
let  into  a  long  slot  which  peases  into  the  breeoh 
from  the  top.  One  of  tbe  blocks  closea  the 
opoiing  and  ia  seoored  by  the  aeocmd;  botii 
are  attached  to  a  dngle  lever,  which  by  two 
movements  made  in  an  instant  by  the  hand 
opens  or  closes  the  bore.  When  opened,  the 
cartridge,  contuned  in  a  steel  cutri^e  case,  la 
dipped  into  the  breech  end,  and  the  block  im* 

*  TbU  modirtoatton  of  Hia  groovm  was  made  ta  1653,  pm* 
Hou  to  tli«  aame  thing  beltw  done  hj  0«d.  Boil«an  nt  tto 
millterr  «orp«  of  engineen  Id  Indto,  for  tb«  pnrpoM  at  tu^tag 
us  PMBitw  oftfae  bullet  irtaati  introdoMd  uroarik  thsmiu* 
iH  and  wl Aft  vnr  dWVBatotdMfc  IB  vtow. 
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SMdifttdyletdoiniand  seeored.  The  oaae  fits 
oloeely  to  the  bore,  and,  expanding  at  tlte  mo- 
ment of  ^explosion,  forms  a  perfe^y  gas-tight 
joint.  After  the  discharge  it  is  taken  OQt  to 
be  again  osed.  In  order  to  seoore  the  ooating 
of  lead  to  the  surface  of  the  cast  iron  prc^eo- 
tile  in  sach  manner  that  it  cannot  posnbfy 
strip  off,  Fro£  Eaton  invented  a  method  of 
wnung  this  to  enter  into  ohwniool  snion  witk 
tin,  and  a  film  of  this  onoe  being  firmlj'  at* 
tadwd  to  tho  Irm,  tiie  lead  is  readily  reoeiT«d 
and  firmlj  hdd.  Byafewbialsof  aO-ponmder 
gon  of  2  inches  bore  made  in  July,  1861,  at  6' 
Novation,  a  range  of  3,145  yards  was  obt^ed 
at  the  first  graze,  and  an  extreme  range  nt 
8,085  yards.  At  10°  the  first  gra»  was  orer 
4,000  yards,  the  ballets  striiting  in  tiie  irater 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  beach,  which  was  at 
the  above  distance  from  the  gun.  At  3°  elera- 
tion  the  ballets  passed  through  a  6-foot  target, 
with  1,100  yards  average  first  graze  and  ex- 
tremely slight  lateral  deviation.  Many  other 
improvements  either  in  the  ballet  or  the  rifie 
are  now  constantly  presented  to  ^e  attention 
of  the  pablie,  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  ^at  sune 
among  them  may  prove  of  as  modi  importanoe 
as  any  of  those  named^For  rified  ordnance 
the  strongest  materials  are  required,  and 
wrooght  iron  and  bronze  have  generally  been 
used  in  preference  to  cast  iron.  In  the  exi- 
gency of  a  sodden  demand,  smooth-bore  east 
gnns  are,  however,  largely  rifled,  and  in  the 
perfeotion  in  which  these  pieces  are  now  made 
(see  Oahnos),  they  may  be  depended  npon  for 
good  service  for  siege  artiUery.  Steel  has  re- 
cently been  brought  into  this  nse,  and  there  is 
BO  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  material ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  foiling  large  masses  of 
steel,  even  if  they  can  be  obtained  of  a  homo- 
geneoos  character,  are  almost  too  great  for  the 
preeent  conditi<His  of  this  mannfaoture.  If  the 
temperatnre  required  for  welding  be  a  little 
ttoeeded,  the  mass  may  lose  its  form  by  a  par- 
tial ftislon.  little  is  known  also  of  any  piao* 
tieable  method  of  producing  lai^  mssses  vt 
■taol  of  nniform  or  of  any  particular  quali^. 
Utbe  steel  be  cast  from  pots  in  Idle  usual  way, 
«  moltitude  of  these  would  be  required  to  fur- 
i^ah  enough  for  a  single  oannoo,  and  a  variety 
oi  grades  would  be  brought  tog^er,  produ- 
cing a  very  an  certain  mixture.  The  puddling 
process  has  been  recommended,  the  same  as 
adopted  for  making  wrought  iron,  but  etoppiiur 
it  at  the  point  where  tiie  proper  proportion  of 
earbon  for  steel  remains ;  but  this  would  seem 
to  be  impossible  to  attain  in  prsotioe.  Sted 
cannon,  however,  are  made,  and  very  large 
maswes  oi  sted  are  produced  by  M.  Kropp  at 
Fsssn  in  Pmada;  but  whether  oast  or  fbrged 
la  not  known,  the  process  being  a  seorrt.  Even 
m  tu  back  as  1845  sted  cannon  said  to  be 
Mat  were  made  at  Ms  establishment  La^ 

SOS  of  this  material  must  oome  into  use,  but 
sir  great  cost  by  any  known  method  of  man- 
BfiKtore  will  probaUjjireatly  retard  their  in- 
troduction, m  New  Tm  a  nwthod  of  oob- 
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Structing  steel  cannon  ramilar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Treadwell  for  making  wrought 
iron  guns  (see  Oanwon),  by  shrinking  on  and 
welding  rings  of  metal  over  the  central  tube, 
has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  believed  proves 
perfectly  practicable,  by  Ur.  Wiard,  whose  steel 
cannon  thus  made  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
July,  1861. — Many  works  have  recentiy  been 
published  on  the  snbjeot  of  rifled  arms,  among 
which  are  the  following :  "  Le  Oontenr  on  the 
Kfle"  (London,  1865);  "Naval  Gunnery,"  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas  (London,  1869);  "Band- 
book  for  Rifle  Volunteers,"  by  Oapt.  W.  G. 
Hartley(1869);  "  The  Rifle  Mnsket,'^  by  Oapl. 
Jervls  white  Jervis,  royal  artillery  (London, 
1869) ;  "  The  Rifle,  and  how  to  use  it,"  by 
Hans BuBk (London,  1861);  "Rifled Ordnance," 
by  Leynall  Thomas  (1861) ;  "Rifles  and  Rifled 
Ordnance :  an  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  The- 
ory of  Rifle  Firing,"  by  Capt.  0.  M.  Wilcox,  U. 
S.  army ;  "  Ordnance  and  Gnnnery,"  for  the 
use  of  Uie  cadets  of  the  V.  8.  military  academy, 
by  OanL  J.  G.  Benton;  and  Whitworth  on 
rifled  firearms. 

BIGA,  a  fortified  town  of  Bnseia,  capital  cf 
the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  upon  the 
Dona  about  ft  m.  above  its  month  in  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  813  m.  S.W.fromSt.Petersbui^;  Iftt 
56°  57'  N.,  long.  W  6'  E. ;  pop.  aboat  60,000. 
The  harbor  is  large  and  safe,  and  vessels  un- 
load and  load  aloiu^de  of  quays.  Riga  stands 
upon  a  sandy  plam  surrounded  by  hills,  and 
the  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  tows 
itself.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron  ware, 
canvas,  &c.,  are  mannfactared.  The  trade  of 
Riga  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Ras* 
sian  port  except  St.  Petersbui^.  The  town 
was  founded  by  Albert,  bishop  of  Livonia,  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  knighte  sword-bearers, 
in  the  year  1201,  about  60  years  aiter  the  in- 
troduction of  Ohristianityinto  the  country.  It 
oonsisted  at  first  of  a  odony  of  Gwmans,  was 
tJie  capital  ct  the  order,  which  subsequently 
became  united  with  that  of  Teotonio  bught^ 
and  in  the  18di  century  Joined  the  Hanseatio 
league.  The  reformation  having  spread  in 
livonia,  Eettler,  the  last  commander  of  the 
knights  sword-bearers,  resigned  his  dignity, 
andRigawaBannexedtoPolandinl663.  Gas* 
tavus  Adolphns  took  it  in  1631 ;  and  after  great 
snffaring  from  both  bombardment  and  plague 
it  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1710.  In 
1813  it  was  unsnccessfolly  besieged  by  the 
French  dnd  their  allies  the  Pmssians,  when  its 
anbnrbs  were  destroyed.  A  granite  eolnmn 
oommemorates  the  defence. 

RIGAB,  OoNSTANTmoB.   Bee  Rhxoas. 

RIOAUB,  Htaoistbb,  a  French  painter,  bom 
in  PvrpigDaB,  Joly  85,  1669,  died  in  Paris,  Dec 
19, 1748.  He  learned  the  mdhnents  bf  art  from 
kls  fMher,  and  when  scarcely  22  years  of  age 
went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
painting.  He  has  been  styled  the  "French 
Vandyke."  Admitted  to  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  in  1700,  he  finally  became  Its  director.  He 
left  nnav  than  900  portraits. 
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RIGDON,  BiDNXT.  See  Kobuohb,  toI.  xi. 

p.  735. 

BIL£Y,  JoHir,  an  English  portrtut  punter, 
horn  in  London  in  1646,  died  there  in  1691. 
He  was  unsorpassed  until  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Joshua  ReTUolds.  He  painted  the  portrfut 
of  Oharles  II.,  who  rather  disoonoerted  the 
artist  by  exclaiming:  "Is  this  like  me?  Then, 
odd's  fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow."  He  also 
puDted  James  XL  and  his  queen,  ^i^iam  and 
Hary,  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr.  Bushy  of  Westmla- 
8ter,  andLord  Keeper  North. 

RIMINI  (ano.  Ariminum^,  a  walled  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Uareochia,  situated  in  a  fertile 
l^ain  in  the  legation  and  24  m.  E.  8.  E.  from 
the  dty  of  Forli ;  pop.  17,500.  There  are  sev- 
eral squares,  and  a  wide  street  leads  to  a  bridge 
over  the  river,  begun  by  Augustus  and  finished 
by  Tiberius,  built  of  white  stone  found  in  the 
neighboring  Apennines.  Rimini  contains  eev- 
eral  churches,  and  the  cathedral  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, of  the  16th  century,  highly  ornamented 
with  sculptures,  statues,  and  baas-relie&.  There 
are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  inoluding  a  tri- 
umphal arch  of  AngQsttts.  Silk,  glass,  earthen- 
ware, chemical  adds,  and  saltpetre  are  manu- 
ftotured.  Bimim  at  one  time  formed  a  small 
independent  repnbllo. 

RINOON,  Antonio  del,  a  Spanish  painter, 
born  in  Guadaltvjara  in  1446,  died  in  Seville  in 
1600.  He  studied  his  art  in  Florence,  and 
upon  returning  to  Spain  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  made  him 
court  painter.  Of  the  few  remaining  works 
by  him  a  series  in  the  church  of  Rabledo  de 
Ohavela,  near  the  Escurial,  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Virf^n,  are  the  best.  He  is 
considered  the  father  of  the  Spanish  school. 

RINGGOLD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Missouri,  and  intersected  by  the  Flatte  and 
by  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  Grand  river;  area, 
^nt  600  sq:  m. ;  pop.  in  I860.  3,928.  It  has 
an  undulating  snrfiue  and  fbrme  soil.  Oapital, 
OadwaUader. 

RINGGOLD,  SAM0Bt,  an  American  offioei\ 
bom  in  Washington  oo.,  Hd.,  in  1800,  died  of 
a  wonnd  at  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  11, 1846. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  iu  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the 
army  as  2d  lieutenant  He  served  for  several 
years  as  aide-de-oamp  to  Gen.  Scott,  in  1822 
was  made  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  1832  beoame 
captain  by  brevet.  In  1836  he  was  made  cap- 
tun,  served  in  the  war  agunst  the  Florida  In- 
dians, and  was  brevetted  m^or  for  active  and 
efiioient  conduct.  He  oi^pmized  a  corps  of 
fiying  artillery,  to  whidi  he  paid  especial  at- 
tention.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto^  and 
died  shorUy  afterward. 

EINGWOliM.  Se6EpiPHTTB8,Tol.vii.p.24T. 

RINTOUL,  Robert  Stephm,  a  British  jonr^ 
nalist,  founder  and  editor  of  the  London  "  Spec- 
tator," born  in  Scotland  in  1787,  died  J^nril 
S3,  1868.  He  was  educated  in  Uie  grammar 
Bohool  of  Edinbnr^  and  oame  into  M&n  lifo 
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at  a  time  when  the  events  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  spirit  of  reform  in  England,  and  the 
brilliant  disquisitions  in  the  '*  Edinbui^li  Re- 
view" had  aroused  great  activity  of  thooght 
both  in  church  and  state.  About  1813  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Dundee  Advertiser,"  and 
endeavored  to  elevate  tiie  compilation  of  a 
newspaper  into  an  art,  and  to  present  a  cou- 
densed  and  attrat^To  record  <a  contemp(H«> 
neons  histocr.  On  one  oooanon  at  least,  in 
order  to  secure  a  sofflcitfitiy  eSbotive  diniltf 
of  news  and  discnssions,  he  rewrote  the  whole 
contents  of  a  number.  One  of  bis  intimate  as- 
sociates at  this  time  was  Thomas  Chalmer^ 
then  a  country  pastor.  He  advocated  in  this 
journal  educational  improvements  and  liberal 
politics  till  1826,  when  be  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  London  "Atlas."  Dilferenoes  arising 
between  the  editor  and  proprietors,  Rintoid 
determined  to  establish  a  new  paper  in  which 
he  should  have  absolute  power.  The  first 
number  of  the  "  Spectator"  appeared  July  6, 
1828,  eiUted  by  Bintonl,  supported  b^  an  effi- 
cient literary  ^aff.  It  was  the  champion  re- 
form in  the  straggle  wbieh  preceded  the  |uib- 
Bage  of  the  reform  bill,  and  directed  attentum 
to  the  spedflo  reforms  in  the  financiil,  war, 
and  other  departmotts,  which  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately meoted  by  a  reformed  parliameuL 
Bintonl  continued  the  agitation  of  reformatory 
measures,  especially  of  systematic  colonization 
and  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  till  alittie 
before  the  accession  of  Peel,  when  he  was  con- 
vinced that  reform  was  only  a  party  cry ;  and 
upon  tiie  formation  of  the  Peel  cabinet  the 
*'  Spectator"  l>ecam6  one  of  its  supporters. 

RIO  BRAVO  DEL  NOBTK  See  Rio 
Grakdb  del  Nobte. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  a  S.  E.  province  of 
Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Espiritu  Santo  and 
Minas  Geraes,  W.  by  Sao  Paulo,  and  8.  and  E. 
bytfae  AHaotio;  area,  according  to  the  "  Gotha 
Almanac"  for  1861, 18,276  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1856, 
1,200,000.  The  tvorbioe  is  divided  into  8  co- 
marcaH.  The  chief  towns  are  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
Porto  d'Estrella  Mage,  and  Nitberohi,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province.  The  N.  £.  part  of  the 
coast  is  low  and  uninteresting,  and  is  lined 
with  lagoons  and  extensive  tracts  of  marshy 
land ;  toward  the  S.  this  character  disappears, 
and  tJie  scenery  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful. 
There  we  several  fine  bays  and  harbors,  the 
tiuiel  of  which  is  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Tins 
bay  is  some  70  m.  in  circuit,  contains  many 
idands,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 
deep  channel  about  1  m.  broad.  There  are 
several  rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Parahiba.  About  the  centre  of  the 
province  a  serieB  of  monntun  ranges  enter 
from  the  W.,  tiie  most  conspiouons  being  the 
Organ  monnt^ua,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which 
are  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  generalb' 
ob^ey,  and.  is  not  naturally  rich,  but  the  ca- 
ntata is  eb  &vorable  to  vegetation  that  it  pro- 
dnoea  lozuriant  finwta  and  abundant  oropSi 
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Gold  k  found  In anall  qoontitles ;  faonfaabim- 
dut,  but  the  oiels  not  worked;  and  there  are 
•xtenaive  beds  of  porcelam  clay.  The  princi- 
pal CTOfa  raised  are  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  millet, 
manioc,  and  cotton.  Large  herds  of  cattle 
are  reared.  The  Bio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  II.  rail* 
road  passes  through  this  province,  and  unites 
on  the  frontiers  with  two  branches  leading  to 
Uinas  Oeraes  and  &3o  Paalo.  Bio  de  Janeiro 
•ends  10  deputies  to  the  general  le«nslatiTe  as- 
sembly, and  appoints  6  seliators.  The  provhi- 
dal  assembly  is  composed  of  86  members. 

BIO  DE  JAlfEIRO,  commonly  called  Kio, 
or  Bio  Janeibo,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  ntoated  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  S.  W.  ride  of  an  extenmre  land- 
locked b^,  near  its  entrance,  in  lat.  22*  64'  S., 
long.  48*  16'  W. ;  pop.  in  1856,  206,186,  about 

Jot  whom  were  natire  whites,  \  foreign  whites, 
slaves,  and  the  renudnder  flree  colored.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  old  town  stands  ex- 
tends a  short  distance  into  the  bay.  It  is  laid 
out  in  sqnares,  the  streets,  which  are  narrow, 
CTossing  at  ri^t  angles;  they  are  pared  and 
have  flagged  footways  at  tlie  sides.  The  honses 
are  generally  bnilt  of  granite,  3  stories  hi^b. 
The  new  town  is  better  bnilt,  and  oontams 
many  elegant  squares.  It  lies  to  the  W.  of  the 
other,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  inlet, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  This 
part  of  Bio  has  almost  wholly  sprang  np  since 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  it  ftom 
Bahia.  Between  tbe  old  and  new  towns  is  an 
extensive  square,  soppoaed  to  be  the  largest  in 
tiie  world,  called  Oampo  da  Acclamaffio.  It 
is  snrroonded  with  honses,  and  contains  the 
senate  bonse,  the  town  hall,  tbe  mnsenm,  and 
other  pablio  boildings.  Bio  cbntuns  a  large 
number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  richly  adorned.  Water  is 
brought  into  the  town  from  the  springs  of  Mount 
Carcovado,  by  an  aqueduct  wnich  crosses  a 
valley  90  feet  deep  and  260  yards  wide  upon  2 
tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the  other.  Bio  has 
a  large  tiieatre  and  an  opera  house,  a  palace  of 
fine  arts,  exchanj^e,  museum,  &c.,  and  several 
charitable  insdtutions,  some  of  which  are  rich- 
ly endowed.  There  are  two  colleges,  a  school 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  naval  and  military 
academy,  an  aoadony  belles-lettres,  and  nu- 
merous common  schools,  and  a  library  oontrin* 
in^  80,000  volumes,  lliere  is  a  government 
pnnting  office,  and  books  are  printed,  but  not 
extensively.  Creditable  periodicals  and  news- 
pi^rs  are  issued 'from  tbe  press.  The  bo* 
tanical  garden  is  well  attended  to,  and  is  said 
to  cont^  many  valuable  exotic  plants. — ^The 
anehorsge  of  Rio  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  world,  and  its  scenery  is  magnificent. 
There  are  no  docks,  however,  and  the  place  is 
not  well  supplied  with  good  quays  and  landing 
places.  The  only  manufactures  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  leather  and  glass,  and  these  owe  their 
•Qcoess  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise.  Bio 
tias  a  very  extensive  trade,  which  is  raj^dly 
fauseorfiig.  In  1658,  8,688,120  owt  ot  oofbe 
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was  exported ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
also  exported  14,888  carats  of  diamonds  ud 
predous  stones,  $368,400  worth  of  timber, 
$296,200  worth  of  calkin,  and  $200,600  wortit 
of  spirits,  beside  lai^e  qnantities  of  tapioca, 
ipecacuanha,  sarsapariUa,  horns,  sugar,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  flour,  grain, 
butter,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures, 
liquors,  ftimiture,  watches,  jewelry,  coal  and 
metals,  paper,  books,  and  pottery.  In  1856 
the  value  of  Uie  exports  was  $44,276,400,  and 
of  the  imports  $89,264,800.  Of  the  imported 
goods  the  United  States  supplied  $4,896,200, 
and  took  Brazilian  produce  to  the  amount  of 
$16,810,600.  Great  Britain  supplied  $12,024,- 
000  worth  of  merohancUse,  and  recrived  $10,- 
276,600  worA  In  exchange.  IVance  stands  next 
upon  the  list  as  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with 
lUo,  and  then  follow  the  Hanse  towns,  Porto- 
gal,  Belgium,  Chili,  Spun,  Sardlida,  and  most 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  1866, 8,620 
vessels  entered  the  port,  2,260  of  which  were 
from  foreign  ports. — ^The  entrance  to  the  bsj 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro  was  discovered  by  a  Portn- 
guese  nav^ator  on  Jan.  1, 1681,  and  he,  sup- 

{ losing  it  to  be  the  month  of  some  great  river 
ike  those  previously  discovered  to  the  K.  of 
it,  named  it  after  the  day  (river  of  January). 
The  French  formed  the  6r8t  settlement  in  Uie 
neighborhood  in  1566,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  iSvtestant  refogees.  The  Portuguese  after- 
ward expelled  the  IVenoh,  and  founded  the 
<iij  <ii  Bio,  which  th^  called  St  Sebastian, 
in  1567.  In  1768  the  town  bad  grown  to  such 
importance  that  the  viceregal  residence  was 
transferred  thither  by  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal from  Bahia,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Bra- 
zil, la  1808  the  Portuguese  court  arrived  at 
Bio;  and  in  1822  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
independent  empire  of  Braril. 
BIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  See  Plata,  Bio  db  la. 
RIO  GRANDE,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  West 
Africa,  riwng  in  the  Foota  Jallon  mountains, 
and  flowing  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  11°  20' 
K.,  long.  11"  W.  It  enters  the  sea  by  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  tbe  principal  of  which  is  the 
Jeba  (a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
river),  which  Is  nearly  15  m.  wide  at  its  month 
and  n  na^gaUe  for  some  distance.  The  tide 
extends  to  Jeba,  a  village  on  the  ri^t  bank 
of  the  river  80  m.  from  the  sea.  Dense  feretta 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  hundreds  of 
ant  hills  are  scattered  along  the  shores.  The 
country  is  populous,  and  produces  in  abundance 
ivory,  gold,  horses,  and  hides.  "Sht  region 
about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  has  been 
but  little  explored. 

RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NOETE,  or  Bio  Bkavo 
DEL  NoBTB,  commonly  called  Bio  GnAin>x  a 
river  of  North  America,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  Bocky  mountains  in  about  lat  88°  N. 
and  long.  106°  80'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 
of  Hedoo  near  lat.  26*'  N.  and  long.  VTYl^ 
after  a  course  of  abont  1,800  m.,  for  the  greater 
part  <tf  whidi  it  foims  tilie  boundary  Ime  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico.  The  general  direo- 
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tlon  of  the  stream  is  at  firrt  8.  E.,  then  B.,  and 
afterward  S.  S.  E.,  and  finally  E.  The  Jumgar 
tioD  of  the  npperpartof  itseonrseisobstruoted 
hy  rocky  ledgea  and  cataracts,  and  of  the  lower 
part  by  sand  banks  and  nnmerons  wooded  isl- 
ands; but  small  steamers  have  ascended  to 
Eingsbary's  rapids,  abont  460  m.  from  the«Bea. 
Like  several  other  rivers  in  the  sonthem  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Rio  Grande  is  sabjeot 
to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  April, 
are  at  their  greatest  height  intiie  beginning  of 
Hay,  and  fall  aboat  the  latter  end  of  Jane.  The 
Bio  Pecos  is  the  most  important  trlbntary,  bat 
at  certain  seasons  its  bed  becomes  dry ;  and 
fbr  the  greater  part  (tf  the  year  the  Rio  Grande 
is  fordable  almost  everywhere  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tide. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  a  N.  E.  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  At-' 
lantio  ocean,  8.  by  the  province  of  Parahiba, 
and  "W".  by  Oeara ;  area  variously  stated  from 
1T,403  to  38,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656,  190,000. 
It  is  divided  into  the  ooraaroas  of  Natal  and 
Assu;  capital,  Natal.  There  are  many  dan- 
geroiu  shoals  along  the  coast,  and  though  there 
are  many  small  horbora,  there  is  not  one  capa- 
ble of  receiving  vessels  of  large  rize.  In  the  8. 
and  8.  W.  part  of  the  province  the  mrface  is 
mountalnona,  bat  in  the  opporite  directions  it 
descends  into  pldns  which  become  sandy  to- 
ward the  coasts.  The  rivers  all  rise  in  the 
mountainons  parts  of  the  province  or  of  Para- 
hiba, and  have  short  courses.  The  province  la 
named  from  the  Potengi,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic at  Natal,  which  was  improperly  called 
the  Rio  Grande  by  the  first  explorers.  There 
are  several  salt  lakes  which  yield  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  salt.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite 
are  abundant;  and  gold,  silver,  and  iron  are 
procured  in  small  quantities.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile,  npon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
in  other  places  it  is  mostly  sterile.  Gotten  is 
the  most  important  crop,  bat  sngar  oane,  rtoe, 
maize,  and  manioc  are  also  nUsed.  There  are 
extendve  tracts  of  pastures,  and  large  herds  of 
horses  and  homed  cattie  are  reared.  The  for- 
ests, tiiongh  not  of  very  great  extent,  contain 
dye  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  balsams,  resins, 
and  gams.  The  exports  conrist  principally  of 
cotton,  hides,  sngar,  salt  fish,  drags,  and  dye 
woods.  The  province  has  a  provincial  assem- 
bly composed  of  20  members,  and  sends  S  depu- 
ties to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Brazil. 

RIO  GRANDE  DO  StJL,  or  SIo  Pbdho  do 
Bio  Gr4Ndb,  a  province  forming  the  8.  extrem- 
ity of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of 
Parana  and  Santa  Oatarina,  E.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, 8.  by  the  republic  of  Uragoay,  and  W.  by 
that  of  Paraguay;  area,  98,000  sq.  m. :  pop.  In 
1896,  201,300.  It  is  prided  into  the  milttary 
districts  of  Porto  Alegre,  "Bio  ^«nde,  Bio 
Pardo,  and  Sete  ICssoes;  and  Porto  Al^e  is 
the  capital.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  flat  and 
sandy,  and  several  reeft  lie  off  it  which  render 
navigation  dangerous.  A  chun  of  moon  tains 
traverses  the  province,  between  whioh  and  the 
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sea  lie  several  large  lakes  which  are  conneeteA 
together  and  have  a  length  of  abont  240  m., 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  4  to  80  m.  la 
tiie  8.  the  rivers  flow  into  these  lakes,  hot  in 
the  N.  they  flow  W.  eithOT  to  the  Parana  or 
Uragoay,  the  latter  of  whioh  forms  the  W.  and 
part  of  the  N.  boundary.  Gold  and  silver  are 
found,  and  rich  iron  ore,  salphur,  and  porce- 
lain clay  are  abundant  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy.  The  scnl  is  genmdly  fertik^ 
though  there  are  oondderable  arid  tracts.  Va- 
lions  kinds  of  grabi  are  produced,  and  all  tha 
fhdts  of  temperate  rei^ons  grow  in  abundance* 
Oattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  A  Ger- 
man colony  was  established  at  8t  Leopoldo^ 
about  40  m.  N.  from  Porto  Alegre,  in  1845. 
The  provincial  assembly  consists  of  28  mem-  . 
bers,  and  the  province  returns  8  members  to 
the  general  legislative  assembly. 

RIO  NEGRO,  or  Guaisia,  a  river  of  South 
America,  one  of  the  largest  afflnents  of  the 
Amazon,  rising  in  a  swampy  district  of  New 
Granada,  about  lat  2°  80'  N.,  long.  78"  W.,  and 
falling  into  the  Amazon  in  the  province  of 
Para,  Brazil,  after  a  coarse  of  about  1,000  m., 
in  lat.  8°  16'  fl.,  long.  69°  W.  It  runs  first 
nearly  E.  and  then  S.  E.,  turning  still  more  to 
the  8.  toward  the  latter  part  of  ns  course.  Li 
lat  S**  N.  the  Bio  Negro  is  jomed  by  the  natu- 
ral canal  of  Oassiquiare,  wnich  mutes  it  witJi 
the  Orinoco ;  beude  the  Oassiqniare,  which  has 
a  rapid  current,  the  chief  bibntarics  which 
oin  it  from  the  K.  or  left  bank  are  the  Cab&> 
uri,  Padaviri,  Branco,  Janapary,  and  the  Ana- 
velhana ;  and  from  the  opposite  side,  or  S.  and 
W.,  the  A^uio,  Tomo,  Xie,  Icanna,  Ubaupes 
(which  is  its  largest  aflSncnt),  and  several 
smaller  but  oonnderablo  streams.  In  th£  lower 
part  of  its  course  the  current  is  not  rapid,  as 
the  river  extends  in  places  to  20  m,  in  breadth ; 
where  it  joins  the  Amazon  it  is  abont  m. 
broad.  The  water  begins  to  rise  in  April,  and 
Is  at  its  highest  level  in  August;  in  the  fdlow* 
ing  month  it  b^ns  to  &11,  and  by  March  it  is 
at  its  lowest ;  the  diflbrenee  between  ibe  levels 
is  about  80  feet 

BIO  NEGBO,  or  Sattobs,  a  river  of  South 
America,  having  its  sources  In  two  streams  on 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  which 
unite  abont  Ut.  40*"  8'  8.  and  long.  70°  58'  W.. 
and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  lat.  41 
i'  8.,  long.  68*  60'  W.,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
700  m.  Its  general  direction  is  at  first  E.  N. 
E.  and  afterward  S.  E.  across  the  continent, 
between  the  Ai^ntine  confederation  and  Pata- 
gonia ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  through 
which  it  flows  is  barren  and  sandy.  The  bed 
is  much  obstructed  by  shoals  and  islands,  and 
river  is  oailj  ns^gaUe  for  small  vessels  fat 
abont  20  m.  ttam  its  mouth. 
BIO  NUNEZ.  Bee  NttDbz. 
BIOT  (Norman  law  Lat  riata,  riotum;  Fr. 
fiotU,  a  brawl),  in  law,  a  tnmulteous  disturb- 
ance of  the  pcAce  by  three  persons  or  more, 
who  have  assembled  together  of  th^  own  au- 
th(n%,  for  tilie  purpose  of  assisting  <me  another 
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In  the  exactttion  of  some  priTate  enterprise, 
and  in  reastiiig  auy  one  who  shall  interfere 
with  or  oppose  their  proceedings;  and  after- 
ward  actnalJj  carrying  ont  that  purpose  in  a 
violent  and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of 
the  people.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
the  act  intended  is  lawful  or  unlawful ;  for  it  ia 
not  the  act  itself^  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  done,  which  creates  this  particular  ofilence. 
Two  persons  alone  may  be  guilty  f£  a  con- 
spiracy,  but  it  reqnires  three  to  make  a  riot; 
wad  where  three  persons  wore  indicted  for  a 
riot,  and  the  jury  found  only  one  of  them  guilty, 
it  was  held  that  this  verdict  was  Toid  because 
one  alone  could  not  make  a  riot  Women  may 
be  punished  as  rioters,  bat  infimts  under  14 
Tears  of  age  cannot.  The  object  of  the  assem- 
bly mast  be  of  a  private  nature,  as  in  a  private 
qnarrel  or  wrong ;  for  the  proceedings  of  a  riot- 
OQs  assembly  to  redress  public  grievances  or 
resist  the  officers,  of  the  king  or  state,  may 
amount  to  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  by  levy- 
ing  war  against  the  sovereign.  In  the  latter 
ease,  the  indictment  generally  charges  that  the 
defendants  were  anned  and  arrayed  in  a  war- 
like manner,  and,  where  the  case  admits  it, 
witii  bwwSm,  drums,  colors,  and  the  like.  But 
fhe  queaticat  ot  riot  or  treason  does  not  turn 
nn^  on  any  of  these  ctroomstanees ;  the  true 
criterion  is:  'With  what  intent  did  the  parties 
assemble — whether  for  a  private  and  particn- 
lar,  or  a  public  and  general  purpose  ?  Kom- 
bers  may  supply  the  want  of  military  arms 
and  discipline,  as  experience  has  often  shown, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  6  of  the  Judges 
in  the  weavers*  case  in  1675.  In  this  case 
the  weavers  in  and  about  London  riotously  as- 
sembled to  destroy  certain  looms  and  machi- 
nery which  had  enabled  those  of  their  trade 
who  used  them  to  undersell  the  rest ;  and  the 
defendants  were  indicted  for  treason,  but  were 
finally  only  proceeded  against  for  a  riot ;  the 
remainder  of  the  court  holding  that,  under  the 
(drcumst&ncea,  tb^  proceedings  didnot  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war,  as  the  motive  was  a  mere 
private  quarrel  between  different  parties  of  tiie 
nme  trade,  and  related  to  no  puuic  or  genera! 
ol^eet.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
the  leader  and  instigator  of  the  celebrated  "  no 
pop^  riots"  in  Loudon  in  1761,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  king's  bench  that  an 
attempt  by  intimidation  and  violence  to  force 
the  re[>eal  of  a  law  was  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Demaree  and 
Porcbase,  indicted  severally  iu  1719,  "for  ^at 
they  with  a  great  mnlUtude  of  people,  to  the 
number  of  fiOO,  armed  and  arrayed  in  warlike 
manner,  &o.,  did  traitorously  lev;^  war,  &o.,"  it 
appeared  that  the  rabble,  with  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Presbyterians,"  "Down  with  the 
meeting  houses,"  &&,  tmdertoofc  by  force  and 
Ti<rience  to  carry  th«r  threats  into  execution, 
and  actually  did  destroy  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
arty,  and  resisted  the  officers  sent  to  difiperee 
thrai ;  and  the  Jn^as  agreed  that  this  was  a 
deeUrstifm.  agaiast  uie  "  act  of  tolsratkm,"  and 


an  attempt  to  render  it  ineffbotoal  by  nmnbers 
and  open  force,  and  amoimted  to  high  treason. 
In  every  riot  there  must  be  such  circunstonces 
of  actual  force  and  violence,  or  an  i^parent  ten- 
dency thereto,  as  will  naturally  ptrike  terror 
into  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
actual  force  or  violence  should  have  been  com- 
mitted. Therefore  assemblies  at  wakes,  or  on 
festive  occasions,  or  for  the  exercise  of  common 
qports  and  recreations,  or  any  number  of  per- 
Bcais  assembled  peaceably  to  do  a  lawM  things 
are  not  riotous.  8o  also  three  or  more  persons 
may  assemUie  together  to  commit  an  umawM 
act  without  creating  a  riot,  as  to  carry  away  a 
piece  of  timber  or  other  thing  which  it  requires 
a  number  of  persona  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
there  are  no  threatening  words  used,  and  no 
breach  of  the  peace  is  committed,  it  is  merely 
a  trespass.  The  violence  and  tumult  must  also 
be  premeditated,  for  if  they  arise  accidentally 
from  some  cause  not  likely  to  produce  them,  it 
is  but  an  affray.  Thus,  if  several  are  assembled 
together  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  a  quarrel 
happens  among  tiiemselres,  it  is  not  a  riot,  but 
only  a  sudden  affray,  and  none  in  the  assembly 
are  guilty  but  those  who  actually  participate; 
as  in  an  unpremeditated  fight  at  a  uir  or  mar- 
ket, or  other  innocent  occanon;  and  as  a  far- 
ther illnstration,  given  in  the  old  books,  **  if  13 
Jurors  (being  committed  to  the  keeper)  do  fall 
out  and  fight,  6  against  6,  this  makes  not  a  riot 
because  they  were  lawfully  assembled,  and 
were  compelled  to  be  in  company  together." 
So,  too,  if  the  audienoe  at  a  theatro  or  other 
public  performance  express  their  feelings  by 
applause  or  hisses  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  it  is  merely  a  disturbance  or  misde- 
meanor. But  even  though  the  parties  assemble 
in  the  first  instance  for  a  lawful  purpose  and 
with  peaceable  intent,  yet  they  may  afterward 
be  guilty  of  a  riot ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  dispute 
arise  among  them,  and  they  form  themsdves 
into  parties  or  factions,  with  promises  of  mutual 
astistance,  and  then  make  anafiay,itisatiot; 
for  the  itiot  of  forming  awsk  factions  or  parties 
and  then  acting  with  a  definite  and  unlawful  in- 
tention is  coDstmctive  evidence  of  premedita* 
tion.  If  three  or  more  persona,  lawfully  as- 
sembled, quarrel. among  themselves,  and  the 
party  falls  upon  one  or  more  of  their  own  num- 
ber, this  is  a  simple  afi&ay ;  but  if  they  attack 
a  stranger,  the  very  moment  the  quarrel  begins 
it  becomes  an  unlawful  assemblage,  and  it  is  a 
riot  in  all  those  who  join  the  affi'ay,  bat  only 
in  them.  Bo  a  person  seemg  a  riot  and  joining 
therein  becomes  a  rioter  himself,  though  be  did 
not  go  there  premeditating  the  act,  and  is  liable 
as  a  principal  with  the  rest.  The  inciting  per- 
sona to  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner  is  also  an 
indictaUe  ofienw.  The  law  will  not  allow  in- 
dividuals to  seek  redress  for  private  fnievances 
by  disturbing  the  public  peaee,  thou^  in  some 
jcases  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  in  which  they 
are  engaged  may  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
offence. — By  the  common  law,  riots  were  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  if  enor- 
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mons  by  thepUIoiy.  Bnt  these  penalties  being 
fouQd  insumcient,  statutory  provisions  were 
early  made  for  their  sappreesion.  The  first 
English  statate  enacted  for  this  purpose  was  84 
Edward  III.  o.  1,  £.  II.,  which  gave  jastioes  of  - 
the  peace  very  extendve  anth<aity  in  such  caaesi 
and  visited  the  offence  witli  severe  panishmait. 
The  Btatnte  1  George  I.,  oommonly  called  the 
"  riot  act,"  made  it  a  0^>it8l  f^^ony  for  persons 
riotoQsly  assembled  to  the  nnmber  of  IS  or 
more  to  oontinoe  so  assembled  for  one  hour 
after  proclamation  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
requiring  them  to  disperse ;  thus  leaving  the 
offence,  if  committed  by  more  than  8  and  fewer 
than  13  persons,  pnoiidiable  by  fine  and  im- 

grisonment  only,  bnt  if  by  12  or  more  by  death, 
nbaequent  statntes  made  other  specific  offences 
felonioaa,  snch  as  riotoosly  demolishing  any 
ohnrch  or  chapel,  or  any  house  or  other  build- 
ing, or  any  machinery  or  mannfaotory,  or  for- 
cibly obstructing  the  export  of  com  from  any 

Sart  of  the  kingdom.  Principals  in  the  second 
Bgree  and  aoceasodes  before  the  fiut  were  also 
punishable  as  felons.  In  the  United  States  the 
lAatntory  proyisions  reqieetang  riots  follow  in 
a  great  measure  those  of  Sigland,  but  are 
milder  in  their  pnnishments  and  more  qualified 
in  their  application. 

BIPARIAK  (Ut.  ripa,  the  bank  of  a  rirer), 
in  law,  a  term  nlating  to  the  rights  and  {nivl* 
I^;ea  of  persons  who  own  lands  lying  upon  or 
bounded  by  streams  or  rivers.  At  the  com- 
mon law  all  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  all 
rivers  wherein  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  were 
considered  navigable,  or  public  highways;  and 
all  rivers,  irrespective  of  size,  where  tiie  tide 
did  not  ebb  and  flow,  were  unnavigable.  The 
owner  of  land  lying  apon  ap  unnavigable  stream 
0n  the  common  law  sense)  owns  the  bed  of 
sadi  stream  to  its  centre,  or  thread;  and  the 
grant  <tf  a  i^eoe  of  land  bounded  by  a  rivw 
will  carry  the  extdttslre  right  and  tiue  the 
grantee  to  the  middle  of  ^e  river,  nnless  the 
grant  certtunly  expresses  the  intention  of  the 
grantor  to  conrey  only  to  the  bank  or  margin, 
u  a  person  owns  the  land  lying  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  he  also  owns  the  whole  river  as 
far  as  his  land  extends  along  it ;  and  the  owner 
in  fee  of  land  lying  under  an  unnavigable  river, 
whether  he  owns  the  whole  bed  or  only  to  the 
centre  on  one  side,  may  sell  and  convey  such 
land  separate  from  the  upland  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Where  a  river  is  actually  navigable 
for  boats  and  rafts,  the  public  have  an  ease- 
ment in  the  water  for  this  purpose,  and  are  en- 
titled to  a  right  of  passage  up  and  down,  whhdi 
the  riparian  proprietors  cannot  intorfere  with 
or  prevent;  and  all  obstructions  or  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  use  of  the  river  in  this  man- 
ner are  public  nuisances,  which  the  public  may 
lawflilly  abate.  The  ownOTs  hold  the  land 
under  tiie  water  subject  to  the  public  right  of 
passage  over  it.  The  proprietors  of  adjoining 
banks  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  the  land  under  it,  as  regards  the 
pnbUo,  in  any  mannor  or  fiw  any  pvrposa  what- 


ever, not  incoirastent  witii  tiiis  easerawt; 
and  neither  the  state  nor  any  private  individ> 
ual  has  a  right  to  alter  tiie  course  or  character 
of  the  straun,  or  to  render  it  by  any  means 
leas  usefol  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.— When  • 
piece  of  land  in  a  conveyance  lies  upon  and  is 
Donnded  by  a  navigable  pond  of  water,  the 
grant  only  extends  to  tiie  mar^n  <j£  the  pond, 
and  the  grantee  acquires  no  right  to  tiie  Boil 
beneath  it.  So  riparian  owners  on  technically 
navigable  rivers,  that  is,  on  riven  in  wluoh 
the  tide  flows,  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  oi 
right,  to  the  soil  under  the  water  in  front  of 
their  uplands,  because  it  belongs  to  the  states 
The  land  covered  by  navigable  ponds  and  lakes 
also  belongs  to  the  state,  and  it  would  require 
a  specific  grant  to  anthorize  the  riparian  owner 
to  go  t)eyond  the  shore ;  but  a  grant  of  the  bed 
of  such  a  pond  or  lake  could  only  be  made  to 
the  owner  of  the  a^oining  shore. — If  the  wa- 
ter running  between  the  lands  of  separate  own- 
ers gains  gr&ioaHy  and  imperceptibly  upon  one 
ride  or  Uie  other,  the  title  of  each  contmues  as 
before  to  the  muldle  of  the  stream  regardless 
ot  the  change.  Bnt  it  the  change  takes  plaoe 
suddenly  and  viribly,  the  ownwBhip  remains 
unchanged,  and  the  boundary  line  continues  as 
previoDs  to  the  alteration,  at  what  then  was 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  If  therefore  the 
rirer  should  suddenly  and  entirely  forsake  its 
natoral  channel,  and  make  for  itself  a  new  one 
in  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  one  side,  he 
woold  thereby  become  the  exolunve  ownu*  of 
the  soil  under  the  whole  river  so  fau*  as  it  was 
enclosed  in  his  land.  If  soil  be  formed  by  aUo- 
Tiam  or  the  washing  up  of  earth  out  of  the  river, 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  accretion,  or  by  the 
dereliction  of  waters  which  have  gradually  re- 
ceded and  left  the  land  beneath  them  bare  and 
dry,  it  beltmgs  to  the  owner  of  the  a4}oiaing 
land.  Islands  formed  in  the  same  manner  are 
8alt}ect  to  the  same  rule.  If  they  are  fomoed 
near  the  shore,  they  belong  to  the  person  who 
owns  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  stream  to 
which  thoy  are  nearest ;  if  they  are  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  on  both  aides  of  the  di- 
viding line  or  centre,  they  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietors on  both  sides  in  proportion  to  th» 
extent  which  may  lie  on  their  respective  sides 
of  the  line.  Lands  and  islands  formed  oat  of 
the  sea,  or  in  navigable,  i. tide  rivers,  belong 
to  the  sovereign  or  state,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  a^oining  shore.  By  the  com- 
mon law  the  sea  shore,  being  that  part  between 
high  aod  low  water  mark  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  or  state, 
and  was  common  to  all  the  public,  the  poseesnon 
of  the  adjoining  proprietors  extending  only  to 
high  water  mark ;  but  in  this  respect  the  com- 
mon law  has  been  changed  in  Ibmachosetts  and 
Maine,  as  to  owners  on  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
by  the  colony  ordinance  of  1641  and  the  osage 
arlrang  therefrom,  and  the  proprietorship  goes  to 
low  water  mark,  subject  to  the  public  easement, 
and  not  exioeeding  100  rods  below  hi^  water 
mark.  Andnow,mmostQf  the  states  which,  lie 
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«  Me  waters,  tbe  ownOT  of  land  has  some  r^t 
to  use  it  as  &r  aa  low  water,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  wharf  or  similar  building  there. 
In  Oonnocticut  this  has  been  asserted  hj  the 
conrte  in  the  fUileet  extent — ^The  common  law 
definition  of  a  navigable  river,  being  one  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  considered 
and  Jndiciallj  oi^adged  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  great  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and 
other  states.  These  rivers  are  declared  to  be 
navigable,  and  the  boundaries  of  a<yacent  lands 
extrad  not  to  t^e  middle  of  the  stream,  but 
oaly  to  low  water  mark.  By  varions  acta 
of  congress  all  navigable  rivers  in  the  west- 
ern states  and  territories  are  declared  to  be 
pnblie  highways;  and  the  general  tmderstand- 
wg  in  this  country  seems  to  be  that  where  a 
river  is  deep  enongh  to  permit  the  navigation 
ot  a  sea  vessel  to  and  fW>m  the  ocean,  it  is  a 
navigable  river,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  riparian  owners  are  r^idated  accordingly. 
Bnt  this  question,  where  not  particularly  regu- 
lated in  Uie  several  statea  by  statute  or  judi- 
cial decisions,  is  still  somewhat  unsettled ;  and 
even  where  navigable  waters  are  declared  to 
be  coqunoa  highways,  and  as  such  for  ever  froe 
to  the  public,  it  does  not  ^^>ear  that  ^e  com- 
mon law  principle,  Uiat  he  who  owns  the  land 
cm  boUi  mies  owns  tbe  entire  river,  and  he  who 
owns  the  land  on  one  side  only  owns  to  the 
middle  of  the  river,  in  both  cases  subject  only 
to  the  easement  of  navigation,  is  thereby  abol- 
ished.— ^While  every  riparian  proprietor  has  an 
oqaal  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which 
passes  his  land,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  flow, 
without  any  diminution  or  alteration  as  to  qnan- 
aty  or  quality,  he  has  no  ezcln^ve  property 
in  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  usufhict  while 
It  passes  along ;  and  he  cannot  appropriate  it  to 
his  exclusive  use,  or  divert  it  from  its  natural 
channel,  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
proprietors,  who  have  an  equal  ri^ht  to  its  use 
with  himself.  If  he  does  uvert  it  on  his  own 
prendses,  he  most  return  it  to  its  ordinary 
oonrse  when  it  leaves  fala  ratate.  He  m^  use 
H  to  irrigate  his  lands,  or  to  water  his  cattle, 
or  be  may  nse  the  whole  force  of  it  in  any  re»- 
eonable  manner  he  chooses,  so  long  as  such  use 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bors. But  he  cannot  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  adjoining  proprietor,  unless  he  has  a  prior 
i^it  to  divert  it,  or  a  right  by  grant  or  by 
prescription  (which  supposes  a  grant)  to  some 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it.  Whether,  without 
snch  right,  his  use  be  reasonable  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
The  natural  title  which  riparian  owners  thus 
have  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  may 
be  restricted,  altered,  or  enlai^ed  by  such 
grants  or  prescriptions;  otherwise  streams  of 
nmning  water  ooutdnevw  be  effectually  applied 
rttber  to  agricultural  or  mann£setnnng  pnr- 
poaes.  Twenty  years*  exolunve  occupation  and 
vm  vt  water  in  any  particular  manner  raises  the 
nenmption  (MT  a  grant  for  that  purpose  from 
the  a^ofadng  proprietors;  and  owners  whose 


land  lies  above  or  below  mast  take  &e  stream 
subject  to  such  adverse  right  But  nothing 
short  of  an  express  grant,  or  the  use  and  eivjoy- 
ment  of  the  water  so  diverted  or  obstructed,  or 
materially  changed  in  its  coarse  and  character, 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  the  legal 
prescription  of  a  grant,  will  justiiy  the  owner 
as  against  any  other  owner  to  whom  such  al- 
terations may  prove  injurious. — By  the  com- 
mon law  the  proprietor  of  land  lying  upon 
an  unnavigable  river  possesses  the  exclusive 
right  to  fish  therein,  as  fiv  as  the  middle  of 
the  ^x«am;  and  if  be  owns  both  sidra  he  has 
exclusive  right^  tat  fishing  purposes,  to  the 
whole  river,  as  far  as  his  luid  extends,  subject 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  same  as  a 
highway  for  navigation.  But  this  right  is  quali- 
fied by  the  same  general  rule  which  regulates 
his  other  riparian  rights ;  it  must  be  so  used  as 
not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others.  Therefore  he  cannot  erect 
dams,  weirs,  or  other  obstructions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  ascent  or  passage  of 
flsh.  Such  impediments  were  regarded  by 
the  common  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  Ma»- 
sachusetts  the  party  offending  in  this  manner 
is  Bul^eet  to  a  penal^  provided  by  statute. 
The  common  law  rl^t  of  fiahin^  may  be  con- 
trolled or  mo^ed  by  the  mumciptu  law  of 
the  land,  and  in  man^  of  the  states  it  is  ref- 
lated by  statute  providons.  On  navigable  riv- 
ers and  tide  waters,  however,  the  adjoining 
proprietors  do  not  possess  this  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  opposite  to  their  own  lands,  but  it  is 
a  public  and  common  privilege  in  which  every 
one  is  equally  entitled  to  share.  But  this  pub- 
lic right  of  fishing  in  the  water  does  not  extend 
to  permitting  a  stranger  to  pass  over  the  land 
of  another  in  order  to  reach  the  water.  Nei- 
ther are  persons  claiming  and  enjoying  this 
common  right  entitled  to  draw  the  seine,  or 
to  flsh,  or  build  fishing  huts,  or  dry  their  nets, 
upon  the  land  of  the  a^oioing  owner,  or  upon 
islands  which  are  private  property;  but  tins 
privilege  belongs  exdiudvely  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil.  The  civil  law  declared  that  the  right 
of  fishing  was  common  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea,  and  gave  tiie  nse  of  the  acMoining  banks 
for  tMs  purpose  to  the  public.  This  prindple 
is  acknowledged  where  the  civil  law  prevails, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Bome  of  the  states  in 
regard  to  their  lai^  navigable  rivers,  but  it  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law. — A  question 
which  has  been  much  discussed  and  variously 
regulated  by  different  nations  is  that  relating 
to  the  public  right  to  a  foot  or  tow  patli  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  use  of 
the  banks  for  the  assistance  or  convenience  of 
navigation.  The  dvil  law  allowed  sneh  * 
right  and  beld  that  all  persons  hi^  the  same 
right  to  bring  their  vessels  -to  land  and  fiisten 
ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  they  had 
to  navigate  the  river  itself.  The  same  doctrine 
is  held  in  Louisiana  and  some  other  states, 
where  it  has  been  decided  that,  though  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers  are  the  propal^  of 
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those  who  own  tiie  a^oining  lands,  yet  tiiey 
are  so  far  subject  to  the  public  ase,  that  Teasels 
xa&j  make  fast  to  the  snore  and  to  the  trees 
upon  it,  and  maj  onload  and  deposit  their 
goods  there.  In  New  York  it  has  been  ad- 
judged tliat  the  pablic^haTe  no  each  right  as 
against  the  will  of  the  'owner.  The  common 
law,  aoGording  to  Braoton,  was  anciently  the 
same  as  the  civil  law,  bat  the  point  renuined 
onsettled  tintil  1789,  when  it  was  decided  that 
there  was  not  any  r^ht  at  ctHnmon  law  for  the 
public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rirers. 
In  Illinois  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  decided 
that  though  the  Kississippi  was  not  a  naviga- 
ble stream  at  oommon  law,  and  the  title  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  therefore  extended  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  yet  the  rights  of  naviga- 
tion upon  it  were  not  confined  merely  to  float- 
ing on  the  water,  but  included  the  right  to  land 
and  fasteb  to  the  shore  as  the  exigencies  of 
navigation  required.  But  riparian  proprietors 
cannot  be  cut  off  from  the  water  by  any 
extraneons  additions  to  their  apland,  such  as 
whar&  or  quays,  without  their  consent. — An- 
other unsettled  question  in  tiie  United  States 
is  that  respecting  the  right  of  ferriage  which 
attaches  to  riparian  ownership.   This  matter  is 

feneraliy  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  state^ 
y  virtue  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain,  claims 
the  right  to  establish  ferries  wherever  the  legis- 
lature may  consider  them  necessary  for  the 
public  accommodation,  regardless  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  except  as  giving  a  cliUm  for 
Just  compensation.  But  the  statutes  usually 
authorize  the  grant  of  the  franchise  by  way  of 
preference  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each 
side  of  the  river  where  the  ferry  is  eetab- 
lished.  It  has  been  held  that  the  riparian  own- 
er has  not,  as  a  matter  of  ri^ht,  the  privily 
keeping  a  ferry,  uid  that  it  can  only  arise 
from  a  grant,  actual  or  implied.  This  was 
probably  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  Bat,  ia 
the  United  States,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
the  prevuling  rule  tiiat  the  ri^t  to  a  feny 
attaches  to  the  riparian  proprietor;  that  it  can- 
not be  taken  firom  hira  withoat  compensation ; 
that  he  may  convey  the  soil  excepting  the  right 
of  ferriage,  which  then  becomes  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  and  may  be  granted  in  the  same 
way  as  a  rent ;  and  the  grantee  will  have  a 
right  to  use  the  adjoining  soil,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  ferry  ways,  but  not  otherwise. 

RIPLEY.  I.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
Laughery  and  Qraham  creeks ;  area,  about  450 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,19,119.  It  has  a  generally 
level  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  pro- 
duction? in  1850  were  464,904  bushels  of  Indiui 
corn,  39,587  of  wheat,  89,826  of  oats,  10,806 
tons  of  hay,  and  84,323  lbs.  of  wool  There 
were  23  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  1  newspaper 
office,  87  churches,  and  8,672  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad.  Capital,  Versailles. 
11.  A  S.  £.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  inter- 
sected by  Ourrent  river,  and  drained  by^ Littie 
Black  river,  and  Voxadhif  Dnmas,  aod  i>sriB^ 
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creeks ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,Ttf| 
of  whom  78  wet-e  slaves.  It  has  a  roo^  and 
billy  surface,  and  a  soil  fertile  near  the  streams. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  115,241  bodiels 
of  Indian  com,  8,608  of  oats,  3,808  (tf  wheats 
8,000  ibs.  of  wool,  and  24,335  of  butter.  Oip> 
tal.  Van  Buren. 
BIPLBY,  EMiiAr«B  Whkblook,  an  Amerioan 

rieral,  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  died 
West  FeUeiana,  La.,  March  8, 1889.  Hewae 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  ooll^  in  1800,  where 
Bis  father  was  professor  of  mvinity.  Having 
etadied  law,  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
profesnon  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Massachii< 
setts),  and  was  speaker  of  the  legislature  in  1611. 
Upon  the  breeking  out  of  the  war  of  1 81 2  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colond  of  the  21st  re^ 
menti  of  infantry.   In  Maroh,  1818,  he  was  ap* 

Somt^  a  colonel,  and  in  April,  1814,  a  briga- 
ier-general ;  and  he  bore  a  distinguished  pert 
in  the  battles  of  Ohippewa  and  Lundy^sLane, 
and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  Nov.  8, 18L4 
For  his  conduct  in  these  actims,  in  the  two  laat 
of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  wsi 
breveted  a  nu^or-general,  uhL  preeentel  by  oon- 
greas  with  a  gold  medal.  At  the  reduction  of 
the  umy  in  1815  he  was  retained  in  the  service 
but  in  l^heres%ned  his  oommiseion  and  se^ 
tied  in  Loniuana.  Between  1885  and  1889  he 
was  a  member  of  congress. 

KIPLEY,  Henbt  Joms,  D.D.,  an  Amerioai 
clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  38, 
1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  colleg* 
in  1816,  studied  theol<^  at  Andover,  was 
ordained  in  Boston  in  1819,  and  for  the  next 
7  years  (except  one  year  spent  in  Eastport, 
Me.)  served  as  pastor  of  the  North  Newport 
Baptist  churoh,  in  Liberty  co.,  Ga.  In  Sept 
1836,  he  was  iq)pointed  professor  of  biblical 
litcratora  and  |WBtoral  duties  in  the  Kewt<n 
theolf^al  institation,  Mass. ;  and  some  years 
later,  whm  the  duties  of  the  profenorshto  w«« 
dividad,  he  became  professor  of  biblical  literal* 
tare  and  interpretation;  later  still  he  re* 
linqnished  this  for  the  professorship  of  sacred 
rhetoric  and  pastoral  dnties.  He  continued  his 
connection  with  the  institution  as  professor 
for  84  years,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  in  1860.  He  still  resides  at 
Newton  Centre.  In  1844  the  miiversity  of  AIa> 
bama  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  Harvard  university  the  following  ye» 
Beside  several  pnblished  sermons,  tracts,  and 
nuitaerouB  articles  in  reviews,  magazines,  Ac* 
he  has  published  "  Memoir  of  Rev.  Thomas  8. 
Winn"  (Boston,  1834) i  "Christian  Baptism* 
(1888) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels"  (3  vob^ 
1837-'8);  *'NotesontheAct8oftheApostleB" 
0844);  "Sacred  Rhetoric,  or  Composition  and 
DeliveiT  of  Sermons"  (1849) ;  and  "  Notes  oa 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (1867). 

RIPON,  Fbbdkbio  John  BoBureoH,  first  eari 
of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  London, 
Not.  1, 1782,  died  at  Putney  heath,  Jan.  88t 
1859.  He  was  the  seoond  son  of  Lord  Grant- 
ham,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  diploauUist, 
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feotived  his  •doootian  at  HarroT,  and  at 
Joho'a  college,  Cambridge.  In  1804  be 
•Dtered  pablio  life  as  private  secretary  to  the 
lord  Ueatenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1807  was  re> 
tamed  to  parliament  hj  the  Amily  borough  of 
Bqran.'  Eia  first  i^pointment  under  govern- 
ment was  that  of  under  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies  iu  1809,  from  which  period  nntU 
the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  Aug.  1827,  be 
was  constantly  in  the  discharge  of  important 
official  duties.  In  the  latter  year,  having  pre- 
vionsly  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Yisoount 
Goderich,  he  formed  an  administration;  but 
in  Jan.  1826,  he  resigned  with  bis  colleagues. 
Be  accepted  office  again  under  Earl  Grey,  and 
assisted  nis  oolleaguee  in  oarrying  the  reform 
Inll,  having  previously  voted  in  iavor  of  Ro- 
man Catbolio  emancipation.  In  1883  be  was 
created  earl  of  BipoDf  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  consequence 
i)f  a  ditference  of  0|^on  with  the  premier 
regarding  the  Irish  church  bill.  Between  1841 
and  1846  he  again  held  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  which  he  took  little  pari;  in  public 
affairs. 

RIPPERDA,  John  William,  baron,  after- 
ward dake  of,  a  Dutch  politit^  adventurer, 
bom  iu  the  province  of  Groningen  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  I7tb  century,  died  in  Tetuan  in 
1737.  The  scion  of  a  Spanish  family  who  had 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  He 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  served  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  ancceesionf  and  reached 
the  rank  of  colcmal.  In  order  to  secure  to 
liinuQlf  the  property  of  a  wealthy  heiress  be 
Ikad  mamed,  he  turned  ^otestant,  became  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  and  in  1715  was 
appconted  envoy  extraordinary  tathe  court  of 
Spain.   H^e  he  launched  into  schemes  for  the 

Srofit  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  gained  the 
WOT  of  both  Philip  Y.  and  Alberoni ;  he  re- 
ogned  in  1718  bis  office  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
anmoent,  renounced  his  nationality,  returned 
to  Catholioisi^f  was  made  superintendent  of 
manufactnres  with  a  large  salary,  and  by  polit- 
ical intrigues  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Albero- 
2U.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and 
aoooeeded  in  1726  by  a  treaty  in  reconciling  the 
#iro  courts,  which  had  been  at  war  since  the 
accession  of  Phil^  Y.  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
"Bb  was  made  a  due  and  grandee  of  Spun,  and 
cm  his  return  was  appointed  anooesaively  min- 
ister of  foreign  affiiixs,  of  war,  and  of  finance. 
But  he  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  the 
too  vast  designs  he  had  planned ;  the  nobility 
despised  him  as  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart ;  he 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  arrested.  May  25, 
3727,  and  incarcerated  in  the  fortress  of  8ego- 
Tia.  In  a  few  months  he  escaped  and  took 
refdge  in  JGngland,  and  in  1781  returned  to  the 
Netherlands ;  bat  he  soon  went  to  M orooco, 
was  welocmed  by  Muley  Abdallah,  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  reli^^on,  assuming  the  name 
<rf  Othman  Pasha,  and  was  placed  in  conmiand 
tiw  army.  In  1734  he  marched  against  the 
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Spanidi  troops  that  had  invaded  the  empire, 
met  them  near  Cents,  and  was  defeated.  He 
passed  his  latter  years  obscurely  at  Tetuan. 
An  anonymous  account  of  his  event^l  career, 
La  vie  au  due  de  Bipperda,  was  published  in 
French  at  Amsterdam  (6vo.,  1789),  and  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  London  as  "M^oirs  of 
the  Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda." 

BIQUET.   See  Chimat. 

RISTORI,  Adelaide,  an  Italian  actress,  bom 
in  Cividale,  Friuli,  in  1821.  Her  parents  were 
provincial  actors,  and  she  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  when  only  2  months  old. 
At  4  years  of  age  she  played  children's  parts, 
at  13  those  of  soubrettes  and  sentimental  he- 
roines; and  in  1841  she  took  the  chief  parts 
in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  other  standard 
plays.  She  next  essayed  tragedy,  but  her  pre- 
dilection was  for  comedy,  and  m  comedy  her 
earliest  triumphs  were  adileved.  In  1847  die 
was  married  to  the  marquis  Capranica  dd 
Grillo,  and  retired  for  a  penod  from  the  stage; 
but  having  reappeared  on  one  occasion  for  the 
benefit  of  a  manager  who  had  been  unfortunate, 
her  fondness  for  her  former  profession  returned 
with  a  force  which  no  considerations  of  rank 
or  family  could  dispel,  and  thenceforth  she  has 
steadily  adhered  to  the  stage.  She  again  stud- 
ied tragedy,  and  in  1849  made  her  debut  in 
Rome  in  Alfieri's  Myrrhar  The  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  French  interrupting  her  perform- 
ances, she  assumed  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chari- 
ty, and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  hospitals.  In  1660  she  reap- 
peared in  Myrrha,  and  subsequently  perfonned 
with  great  success  uk  Rotamvnda,  Ottavia.  Anti- 
gont,  Maria  Stuarda^  and  other  dramas  by  Al- 
fieri,  as  also  in  Franeeseo  da  Simini  and  Pia  dei 
Tolomei,  In  1855  she  was  received  with  great 
entbasiann  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  pronounced 
the  equal  of  Rachel.  Lamartine  addressed  her 
in  verse,  and  tempting  offers  were  made  by  the 
government  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engage- 
ment at  iiia^thedtre  IVanpait,  which  she  de- 
clined. Since  then  she  has  every  season  per- 
formed at  Uie  thidtre  Italien  in  Paris,  ana  in 
1868  attempted  in  an  Italian  version  the  part 
of  PhMre,  in  which  Rachel  had  achieved  her 
greatest  triumphs.  In  the  spring  of  1881  sha 
also  performed  in  Paris  in  French.  She  has 
appeared  with  si^al  success  in  Spain,  England, 
and  other  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 
without  a  rival  the  place  so  long  claimed  for 
RacheL  Her  chief  quality  is  her  action,  and 
she  is  distinguished  by  a  sympathetic  senri* 
bility,  called  by  the  Italians  affetto.  Her  oomio 
acting  is  also  remarkable. 

RITCHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by 
Hughes  river,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Kanawha ; 
area,  about  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,847; 
there  were  no  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface, 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
101,884  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,3S6  of  oats, 
6,969  of  wheat,  2,608  tons  of  hay*  16.207  lbs. 
of  wool,  4^296  of  tobacco,  and  41,878  of  batter. 
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There  were  2  saw  mills,  5  ohnrohes,  and  876 
pupils  attending  public  Bcboola.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $1,644,276,  lowing  an  increase 
of  62  per  cent,  iiinoe  1800.  It  is  traveTsed  br 
the  north-western  Vir^nis  railroad.  O^itiu^ 
Harrisrille. 
BITOHIEj  Amni.  Oou  Uovatt.  See  Uov- 

ATT.   

BITCHIE,  Leitoh,  a  British  anthor  and  joor- 
aslist,  bora  in  Greenock  about  1800.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  a  banking  house  in  his  native 
town,  but  while  yet  a  youth  went  to  London, 
where  he  became  an  author  by  profession,  writ- 
ing forvarious  periodicals,  and  at  length  pablish- 
hig  volumes  of  tales  entitled  "  Head  Pieces  and 
Tail  Pieces,"  "  Tales  and  Oonfeasioos,"  a  novel 
called  "  The  Game  of  Life,"  and  finally  the 
**  Eomance  of  French  History,"  which  gave  him 
considerable  repntatioQ.  In  conjunction  with 
William  Kennedy,  he  commenced  and  continued 
for  some  time  the  pnblioation  of  "  The  Bnglish- 
man^s  Magazine."  Oharles  Heath,  the  engraver 
and  publisher,  next  eng^^  him  to  write  the 
letterpress  for  "Tnmer*s  Annual  Tour"  and 
"  Heath's  Ptctaresqne  Annual,"  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  which  he  made  annual  jonrneys  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  He  edited  12  volumes 
of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  mean  time 
novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  "  Schinder- 
hannes,  the  Bobber  of  uie  Rbine,"  and  edited 
the  "  Library  of  Boraance."  Subsequently  he 
became  editor  of  "  The  Era,"  a  London  weekly 
newspaper,  andaftwward  of  the  "Indian  N"ews." 
He  sold  the  latter  journal  and  removed  from 
liOndon  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  edited  "  Oham- 
bers's  Jonmal"  till  1858,  when  he  returned  to 
London.  His  latestpublications  are  a  novel  en- 
titled »  Wewyfoot  Common"  (1857),  and  "Win- 
ter Evening  Sketches  and  Essays"  (1858). 

BITCHlEl,  TnoHAs,  an  American  journalist 
born  in  Tappahannock,  Va.,  Nov.  5, 1778,  died 
in  Itiohmond,  July  12, 1854.  His  father,  a  nar 
tive  of  Sootiaod  and  a  merchant,  died  when 
the  son  was  6  years  old,  and  the  latter  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  supported  himself  by 
teaching  a  school  at  Fredericsburg.  In  1808 
he  removed  to  Richmond,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  editor  of  a  democratic  joumu 

{►reviously  known  as  the  Richmond  "Exam- 
ner,"  whose  name  he  changed  to  "  Enquirer." 
He  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  40 
years,  during  which  period  he  wielded  an  in- 
flaenoe  upon  the  politics  of  Virginia  and  the 
UiUon  unsnrpassed  by  that  of  any  other  joarnal- 
1st.  In  1845  be  rdinqnished  the  "Enquirer*' 
to  his  sons,  and  at  the  request  of  President 
Folk  removed  to  Washington  uid  took  cha^ 
of  the  "UnioiL"  a  Journal  established  aa  the 
or^an  of  the  aaministration.  He  continued  at 
this  post  for  4  years,  when  be  returned  to  Bich- 
mona,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement. 

BITSON,  Joseph,  an  English  critic  and  anti- 
quary, born  in  Stockton-upon-Tees,  Oct.  2, 
17S2,  died  Sept.  28,  1603.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  conveyancer,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  literary  pursuits.  When  about  19  Tears  d 
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age  he  began  the  practice  of  oonflning  himself 
to  a  milk  and  v^table  diet,  from  "  a  most  re> 
fined  sense  of  humanity,"  says  his  biogn^her, 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  He  pubUuied  several  works 
of  no  great  importance,  except  aa  disclosiiig 
Jacobite  and  aoeptioal  t^Hiiions,  nntil  in  17fn 
he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  lus  "Obsei^ 
vations  on  the  three  first  Volumes  of  the  His- 
tory of  Ti^gl'tJ*  Poetry,"  in  a  letter  to  Wartoo, 
pointing  out  many  inaccuracies.  The  "  Obser* 
vations"  were  answered  by  Warton's  friend^ 
and  a  literary  war  raged  for  some  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  pages  of  the  "  Gentieman^s  Maga- 
zine." In  1788  Ritson  published  a  volnme  of 
"  Remarks,  Oritical  and  Illustrative,  on  the  Text 
of  the  last  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  in  which 
he  attacked  Johnson  and  Steevens;  and  the 
same  year  he  edited  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Gar- 
land, or  the  Nursery  Parnassus,"  and  also  pnV 
lished  "  A  Select  Collection  of  En^sh  Songi, 
witii  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Ori^n  snd 
Progress  ofNational  Song**  (8  Tds.).  Aflierthls 
several  minor  works  appeared,  and  in  1790  hii 
Ancient  Songs,  flrom  the  Time  of  King  Henry 
HI.  to  the  Bevolution."  This  was  followed 
by  "  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  (1791); 
"The  English  Anthology^'  (8  vols..  1798);  a 
"Collection of  Sootiaah Songs" (1794);  "Poems 
of  Laurence  Minot,"  written  in  1862  by  a  for- 

gttten  poet  (1795);  "Collection  of  the  Robin 
ood  Ballads"  (1795);  and  Mblioaraphia  Fo- 
etica,  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  between  the 
12th  and  16th  centories,  with  an  account  of 
their  writings  (1803).  He  also  made  a  "  Col- 
lection of  English  Metrical  Bomances,"  and 
wrote  "An  Eway  on  Abstinence  from  Aiunul 
Food  as  a  Moral  Duty."  In  1781  he  visited 
Paris,  and  there  came  near  becoming  a  JaooUiii 
and  even  vent  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  French 
calendar  in  dating  the  letters  addressed  to  his 
"  citizen"  iriends. — See  the  "  Letters  of  Joseph 
Bitson,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author," 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.,  London,  1683). 

BITTENHOUSE,  David,  an  American  mstb- 
ematician  and  astronomer,  boan  in  German- 
town,  Fenn.  (where  his  great-grandfather,  a 
Hollander,  had  established  abont  1690  the  first 
paper  mill  in  America),  April  8,  1732,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Jane  36, 1796.  During  his  youth 
he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  at  NorritotL 
but  even  then  exhibited  an  ini^ination  toward 
mathematical  studies  and  mechanical  art,  which 
was  strongly  stimulated  by  coming  into  posses- 
ion at  li  years  of  age  of  the  tools  and  math* 
enmtio&l  books  of  a  oisoeaBed  uncle,  e^eoially 
an  En^ish  translation  of  Newton's  Pnneipuit 
which  he  thoroughly  mastered.  Before  the 
age  of  19  he  had  discovered  the  method  of  flux* 
ions,  and  for  some  time  regarded  it  as  original 
with  himself.  Without  any  instruction  he 
made  a  wooden  clock  before  he  was  17  years 
old,  and  soon  afterward  one  of  metal.  These 
tastes  and  acquirements  making  him  averse 
to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  his  father  was 
induced  in  1751  to  fnmi^  him  with  the  tools 
of  a  clodunaker,  ai^  for  sevaral'years  he  ap* 
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plied  himself  with  great  assidnity  to  thb  em- 
ployment,  rating  hia  clocks  by  carefnl  astro- 
nomical obserrations,  and  coctinaing  his  math- 
ematical studies  daring  the  honrs  commonlT' 
asai^ed  to  rest.  His  knowledge  and  abilities 
faavrng  attracted  public  attention,  he  waa  com- 
missioned by  the  proprietary  government  in 
1V68  to  determine  the  initial  and  most  difficult 
portioa  of  the  boondarr  line  since  known  as 
Mason  and  Dixon's ;  and  this  task  was  so  well 
performed,  although  his  instruments  were  all 
of  his'  own  ctmstmetion,  that  the  offidal  snr^ 
veyora  on  their  arrival  made  no  change  in  the 
resnlt.  Their  report,  however,  being  the  chief 
•nthotity  npon  the  subject,  Kittenhoose's  labors 
upon  this  line  are  little  known  and  seldom  re- 
ferred to.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in 
determining  the  boundaries  between  jfew  York, 
3?ew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
Other  states,  both  before  and  af^r  the  revolu- 
tion. In  l767.he  projected  a  largo  orrery  on  a 
new  and  more  perfect  plan  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted;  it  was  completed  within 
8  or  8  years,  and  purchased  by  Princeton  col- 
lego,  where  it  still  remains ;  and  a  second  from 
the  same  model  was  made  for  the  nniveraity 
of  Pennsylvania.  Hia  first  commnnication  to 
the  American  philosophical  society  at  Pfafla- 
delphia  was  a  eateulation  of  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nns,  which  was  to  happen  Jane  8,  1769.  Thb 
phenomenon  had  occurred  but  once  before  dur- 
ing the  life  of  any  person  then  living,  and  would 
not  occur  again  till  1874.  It  was  a  subject  of 
considerable  importance  philosophically,  and 
Rittenhouse  was  appointed  with  two  others 
to  observe  it  for  the  Philadelphia  society,  at  on 
observatory  fitted  np  by  himself  at  Norriton, 
but  furnished  with  instnimenta  by  the  proprie- 
tary. His  observation  was  completely  success- 
fhl,  though  at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact 
his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  momentarily 
fainted.  In  1770  he  exchanged  his  country 
home  for  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tinned  his  empltmnenta,  and  where  his  clocks 
And  matiieniatScai  Instmments  acquired  a  high 
reputation.  In  1777  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  office  until  1789. 
In  1791  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin 
as  preadent  of  the  American  philosophical  so- 
eie^,  and  in  1792  was  made  director  of  the 
v.  8.  mint,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1795, 
and  in  that  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society  of  London.  His  constitution 
had  been  gradually  wearing  away  with  con- 
tinued sedentary  occupation,  and  his  last  illness 
was  therefore  very  short,  though  painfal.  His 
writings  consist  principally  of  a  great  number 
of  contributions  to  the  "Transactions  of  tho 
American  Miilosophical  Society."  His  fife  haa 
been  written  by  William  Barton  (8vo.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1818),  and  by  Prof  Jam6s  Benwick  in 
Sparks  j  "  American  Biography." 

RirfEB,  Oaki,  a  German  geographer,  bom 
in  Quedlinbui^,  IVasaiau  Saxony,  Aug.  7, 1779, 
died  in  Berlii},  Sept.  28, 1869.  At  6  years  of 
1^  his  mother  being  then  a  iridow  in  aestitnte 
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circumstances  with  a  family  of  small  cMldren, 
he  was  received  by  Salzmann  as  a  free  pupil 
into  his  school,  where  he  passed  11  years.  In 
1796,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hollweg,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Frankfort,  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  reipained  3  years,  entering  Hollweg's  house 
at  the  end  of  that  period  as  tho  instructor  of 
hb  children.  For  manyyears  he  remained  at 
Frankfort  in  this  capacity.  His  literary  career 
commenced  with  some  papers  contributed  be- 
tween 1808  and  1906  to  JOerlfeugSmeUrfTvund. 
In  1806  he  published  his  6  charts  of  Europe, 
and  in  1811  his  "Geography  of  Europe"  (3 
vols.).  At  GOttingen,  whitherhe  accompanied 
his  pupils  in  1814,  he  seriously  commenced  the 

S reparation  of  his  Erdhunde  im  Verhdltnias  zur 
Tatur  vnd  ear  QetcMchle  dea  Menteheriy  &c. 
("Geography  in  relation  to  the  Nature  and 
History  of  Man,  or  Universal  Comparative 
Geography  as  a  foundation  for  Study  and  In- 
struction in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sci- 
ences"), of  which  the  Ist  part,  containing  Africa 
and  a  part  of  Asia,  was  published  in  1817,  and 
the  2d  part,  in  which  Asia  was  completed,  in 
1818.  In  1819  he  became  professor  of  history  at 
Franlcfort,  and  in  Sept.  1820,  accepted  a  call  as 
professor  extraordinary  of  hlstmy  in  the  milita- 

3'  school  and  the  uniTersi^  of  Beriin,  in  which 
ty  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
octivity  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  2d  edition  of  his  Erdhunde,  of 
which  in  1822  he  published  the  volume  devoted 
to  Africa,  greatly  enlai^ed  and  in  every  respect 
more  complete  than  in  the  Ist  edition.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  director  of  studies  to 
the  corps  of  cadets,  and  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  lecture  on  history  and  geography 
before  the  crown  prince  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons.  He  also  wrote  reports  for  the 
academy  of  science,  and  brief  essays  commu- 
nicated to  the  geographical  society,  which  in 
1828  he  founded  in  connection  with  several 
friends,  and  of  which  he  was  the  chief  sup- 
porter. Hia  yacaMons  were  devoted  to  travel, 
until  there  was  finally  scarcely  any  {)ortion  of 
western  Europe  which  he  had  not  traversed. 
In  1881  he  withdrew  from  all  occupations  nn- 
connected  with  his  geographical  studies,  and 
subsequent  to  1882  produced  in  quick  succes- 
sion that  series  of  volumes  on  Asia  (in  enlarge- 
ment of  tho  volume  on  Asia  in  the  1st  edition 
of  his  Erdhunde),  of  which  the  19th  was 
concluded  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
These  comprise  "  The  Steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
Siberia,  China,  and  India"  (vols.  ii.-Ti.),  "  Tu- 
ran  and  Iran,  with  the  Country  of  the  TlgTia 
and  Euphrates"  (vols.  vii.-xi.),  "  Arabia"  (vols. 
xii.-xiii.l  "The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine, 
and  Syria"  (vols.  xiv.-Tvii.),  and  "Ada  Minor** 
(Tols.  iriiL  and  xix.),  the  whole  accompanied  by 
an  atlas  commenced  by  Bitter  In  coqjnnction 
with  General  von  Etzel,  and  continued  by 
Messrs.  Grimm,  Malilmann,  and  Eieppert  His 
works,  in  ad^on  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  nmnerona  and  important. 
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BITTEB,  HsuntioH,  a  Qernun  author,  bom 
in  Zerbat  in  1791.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
the  unirersitieB  of  Halle  and  Qdttingen,  served 
aa  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army  in  the  cam- 

Saiga  of  1818,  and  completed  his  education  at 
lerlin.  His  chief  work,  General  History  of 
Philosophy"  (13  vols.,  Hamborg,  I829-'53), 
with  its  supplement,  "  Essay  on  Modem'  Ger- 
man Philosophy  since  Kant"  (^Bmnswick,  1853), 
is  a  raame  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  his 
whole  life.  His  minor  treatises  are  numeroua. 
He  occupies  an  independent  position  in  tiie 
field  of  speonlatire  philosophy,  and  is  in  prin- 
ciple an  eclectia  Several  of  his  works  nave 
been  translated  into  French  and  other  Euro- 

Seau  langaages.   An  English  translation  hy 
[orrison  of  his  history  of  ancient  philosophy 
has  been  published  at  Oxford  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

BIYABOL,  Antoinb,  count  de,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Bagnols,  Langoedoc,  April  V, 
1758,  died  in  Berlin,  April  11,  1801.  A  man 
of  poor  but  noble  origin,  he  gained  admission 
to  the  highest  society  in  Paris,  where  his  wit 
amosed  and  his  satire  was  dreaded.  His  literary 
performances  were  few  and  -ephemeral,  inelnd- 
ing  his  Diaeourt  tur  runivertaliU  da  la  langus 
/Van^iatf,  which  won  a  prize  at  the  academy 
of  Berlin  in  1784 ;  a  free  translation  of  Dante's 
Itifemo;  mAiua  Petit  iUmmuuhde  not  fframU 
hommet  (16mo.,  1788),  a  satirical  biog-aphy  of 
men  who  then  aspired  to  fame.  When  the 
revolution  broke  oat,  he  bitterly  assailed  the 
democrats,  and  soon  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  then  in  Oemiany,  where  he  lived  mostly 
at  Htunborg  and  Beruiu  After  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Bromure,  he  solicited  permission  to 
return  to  France,  but  died  before  it  was  grant- 
ed. A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  (5 
vols.  8to.,  Paris,  1805),  and  his  select  works  un- 
der the  title  of  Ikprit  de  Rkarol  (2  vols.  12mo., 
1602  and  1808).  He  wrote  an  introduction 
to  a  Dietumnaire  de  la  Utngue  Fraofaisc^  which 
appeared  prefixed  to  another's  work  in  1636. 

RIVAS,  Ah<»l  db  SjLATBDBa}  duke  o^  a 
ftuLuish  statemnan  and  autiioi^  bora  in  Cordova, 
llaroh  1, 1791.  In  1807  he  entered  the  n^al 
body  guard,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Tar  of  ind^iendeace  in  1608  attached  himself 
to  the  national  cause,  received  11  wounds  in 
^e  battle  of  OoaDa,  asA  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Malaga,  but  escaped.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
be  retired  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  In  1813 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  a 
new  edition  appeared  in  1830-*21,  with  addi- 
tions. At  the  revolution  of  1820,  he  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  181S, 
and  was  elected  the  next  year  a  member  of  the 
oortes  from  Cordova.  In  1823  the  counter-rev- 
olution compelled  him  to  escmpe  to  Seville,  and 
finally  to  fly  the  country.  He  first  sought  an 
asjlniu  in  England,  where  he  occupied  lunsdf 
with  litenry  porsuits;  and  in  16Si&  he  em- 
barked wiUi  his  fiunily  for  Italy,  but  the  gor- 
•nunents  of  Rome  uid  Tuscany  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  on  their  territory.  At 
the  beginning  of  1880  Charles  X  intetdioted 


his  reddence  in  Paris.  Reduced  to  poverty, 
he  maintained  himself  by  painting  and  giving 
lessons.  Some  of  his  large  pictures  are  now 
in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  amnesty  of 
1834  enabled  him,  after  1 1  years'  exile,  to  re* 
turn  to  Spain.  In  1836  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  ^ve  huu  the  eatatee  and  titles  of  bis 
family.  In  May,  1836,  he  received  the  port* 
folio  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Istariz. 
In  1887  he  was  again  in  exile,  and  remained 
abroad  during  the  adnunistration  of  Espartero; 
but  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1848  with  Queen 
Christina,  and  was  ai^inted  ambsssador  to 
Na^es,  whioh  office  he  retained  till  1848,  being 
recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
Neapolitan  princess  with  the  count  of  Monte- 
molin.  In  July,  1854,  he  was  one  of  the  "min* 
istry  of  40  hoprs,"  which  overthrew  the  coali- 
tion of  O'Donnell  and  Espartero,  He  subse> 
quentiy  became  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.  His 
published  works  include  Morynda,  an  epic 
poem  on  tiie  Moorish  conquest  (Madrid, 
1824r''5) ;  Laniua,  a  tragedy  (1823) ;  Von  AU 
vara,  a  tragedy  (1835) ;  several  comedies ; 
martcea  hittorietu  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1641) ;  Hi»t«- 
ria  de  la  eublevaeion  de  HiapoleB  (3  volfc, 
Madrid,  1848),  &0. 

RIVEB  (Idit  Wru^  a  stream),  a  hxgo  ear- 
rent  of  water  flowing  throng  the  land  and 
diaohar^ng  itself  either  into  the  sea,  a  lake,  or 
another  river.  In  the  eoon<Hny  of  nature  rivers 
are  the  channels  by  which  the  waters  that  fiJl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  find  thor 
haok  to  the  sea,  whence  being  nused  by  evspora- 
ti<m  they  are  agfun  distributed  in  run  and  dew 
to  refresh  the  Iwds  and  promote  vegetation. 
Kext  to  mountains  and  seas  rivers  are  the  most 
marked  topogn^>hicai  features  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  elevated  lands  the  water 
courses  begin  in  rills  that  issae  from  the  slopes, 
or  are  formed  frrau  the  lainB  that  fwl  to  pene- 
trate the  ground,  and  one  joining  another  the 
rivulets  become  brooks,  and  enlarging  in  th^ 
progress  toward  the  sea  they  inorease  to  rivers. 
Their  course  is  directed  by  the  geogra^uotl 
and  geological  features  of  the  c<mnti7.  Tend- 
ing to  flow  down  the  lines  of  most  rapid  de* 
scent,  the  corrents  are  directed  by  local  elopes 
alone,  and  diverted  by  obstractions  which  they 
cannot  break  through.  The  intervention  <^  a 
mountain  ridge  may  tnm  them  along  its  Ime 
till  a  gap  presents  itself  by  which  the  river 
passes  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and 
thence  takes  its  more  direct  course  to  the  sea. 
Instances  of  this  feature  are  common  in  all  re- 
gions of  long  continuous  diains  and  ridges,  aod 
among  the  most  remakable  are  two  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  called  the  Ban  poo,  is  shut  off 
fhnn  a  strai^t  ^proach  to  the  sea  and  diverted 
Ibr  700  in.  on  the  fiirther  dde  of  tiiis  range  of 
mountains,  till  it  reaches  a  point  where  they  flat- 
ten away,  and  there  passing  through  the  range 
turns  on  its  S.  side  almost  in  an  opporite  coarse. 
The  Sinde  or  Indus,  rising  in  the  same  region 
with  the  Sanpoo,  flows  several  ha&dredmiles  in 
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the  contrary  direction  alouy  the  same  ride  of 
the  great  barrier,  through  which  it  also  finds  a 
passage  at  last  on  its  wny  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
In  Oalifomia  the  rivers  Sen  Joaqain  and  SAt^or- 
mento  are  in  like  manner  ahnt  off  from  the  set 
by  a  range  of  monntains,  and  flow  several  hnn- 
dred  miles  in  the  ^aralld  valley  beyond  the 
range;  bnt  in  this  m stance  their  coarse  is  to- 
ward each  other  till  they  come  together  against 
the  opening  throogh  wliich  the  waters  find  a 
short  ondet  to  the  bay  of  Ban  Francisco.  The 
nde  branches  which  feed  these  rivers  come 
chiefly  down  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Kevada  in  deep  transverse  valleys,  which  tiiey 
appear  to  have  themselves  excavated.  Hie  S. 
side  of  the  Pyr^noee,  cut  into  by  the  branches  of 
the  Ebro,  presents  similar  features,  and  the  ser- 
rated ontline  of  the  alternating  crests  and  depres- 
«ons  (pves  to  these  moaatains  also  the  name  of 
nerras.  The  region  of  the  AUeghanies  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  long  straight  valleys  in- 
claded  between  parallel  ridges,  each  valley  hav- 
ing its  own  river,  which  often  mns  fiir  mai^ 
mues  witiiont  finding  a  gap  for  its  passage  into 
the  next  valley.  The  smaller  streams  are  for  the 
most  part  tJias  held  in  the  valleys  until  they 
Join  one  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Joniata, 
tiie  Potomac,  or  the  James  river,  the  general 
coarse  of  which  is  across  the  range  of  the 
moantaina,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
established  by  a  persistent  straggle,  the  river 
tumiDg  here  aroand  the  point  of  one  moantain 
and  through  a  break  in  the  next,  then  qaietly 
ranging  tuong  the  valley  in  search  of  another 
opening  throogh  a  third  ridge,  ^d  thus  grada- 
ally  working  its  way  by  a  devious  roate  down 
the  general  slope  to  the  ocean.  The  great  lines 
cS  drainage  ooctq>ied  by  these  rivers  were  with- 
out doubt  all  marked  oat  when  the  lauds  emer- 
ged from  the  sea  in  which  the  piles  of  strata  that 
BOW  form  its  hills  were  built  up.  The  flowing 
off  of  the  waters  opened  the  gaps  from  the  sum- 
mits dowUf  removed  the  materials  back  into  the 
sea,  and  impressed  those  singular  outlines  upon 
the  surface  which  flowing  water  must  necessa- 
rily leave  npon  piles  of  strata  of  variable  consis- 
tency, like  the  hard  sandstones,  the  soft  lime- 
stones, and  loose  shales.  (See  Appixaobuh 
MocnAiNB.)  So  marked  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  geolt^cal  structare  of  portions  of 
this  region  and  the  rivers,  that  upon  a  good 
map  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata  may 
sometimes  be  detected  by  the  parallel  course 
<rf  a  number  of  branches  which  evidently  are 
flowing  down  their  slope.  Great  dialoc^ons 
of  the  surfiwe  also  stmtetimes  determine  the 
eonrse  of  rivers.  Tbm  the  Hudson  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  ootuw  follows  that  which  is 
marked  by  the  great  trap  dike  known. as  the 
Palisades,  and  &e  Zambesi,  as  described  by 
Dr.  livingetone,  is  compressed  below  the 
Victoria  &lls  into  a  deep  narrow  gorge  in  the 
basaltic  rocks  and  tamed  in  a  new  direction. — 
The  supplies  of  water  famished  to  a  river  vary 
with  the  seasftn,  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
geographical  poratuHi  oud  extent  d  its  basin, 
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this  term  including  all  the  area  it  drains.  The 
Amazon  b  most  favorably  Ktuated  for  receiv- 
ing vast  quantities  of  water,  its  basin  being 
along  the  equator  and'  in  the  region  of  the 
tropical  rains.  The  Nile  near  its  sources  re- 
ceives these  nuns  daring  Uie  summer  months, 
but  particularly  in  September',  and  to  them  are 
dne  its  inondations,  which  occur  at  this  seaeoa 
and  sabside  after  the  autumnal  oquinoz.  In 
temperate  latitudes,  the  rams  not  falling  peri- 
odicially,  the  flactoations  of  the  rivers  ue  more 
irregular ;  those,  however,  like  th^  Missiseippi, 
whose  sources  in  the  far  north  are  dependent 
upon  the  melting  snows  and  ice,  are  at  their 
height  after  the  spring  thaws,  and  low  during 
the  summer.  In  8it>eria,  where  the  thaws  ai 
the  BOtuxes  of  the  rivers  occur  when  the  lower 
portions  are  still  closed  by  ice,  the  deecending 
waters  often  sweep  over  the  froiien  surface  and 
over  the  sarrounding  lauds,  carrying  with  them 
forests  mi  immense  quantities  of  earthy  mate- 
rials mixed  with  ice.  Thus  the  land  is  often 
desolrted  and  new  channels  are  made  for  the 
rivers.  In  North  America,  Haekenae's  river 
is  ritoated  rimilarly  to  those  of  Siberia.  Kvers 
which  are  fed  from  large  lakes  are  more  nnip 
form  in  their  flow,  and  of  these  the  St  Law- 
rence famishes  tiie  most  remarkable  instance. 
The  great  lakes  are  a  vast  reservdr  in  which 
the  excess  of  one  season  or  locality  is  balanced 
by  diminished  supplies  in  another,  and  the  fluo- 
tnations  ore  equalized  before  their  effects  can 
reach  the  distant  point  of  dischai^.  The 
basins  of  all  rivers  perform  this  ofBoe  to  some 
extent,  the  pervious  s<h1  absorbing  the  waters 
which  beueath  the  surface  gather  in  innumer- 
able little  channels,  and  at  last  malie  their  ap* 
pearance  at  lower  levels  in  gushing  sprinn, 
many  of  which,  so  large  is  the  area  of  supply 
■nd  so  deep  the  collection  of  the  waters^ 
scarcely  fluctuate  through  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  These  are  apparently  so  insignificant, 
it  was  not  long  ago  believed  by  many  that  they 
were  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
enormous  quantities  of  water  poured  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  that  some 
other  means  than  evaporation  were  in  (^ora- 
tion by  which  through  subterranean  channel* 
the  waters  of  the  sea  were  returned  fresh  to 
the  rivers.  But  the  competency  of  the  springs 
through  their  incalculable  numbers  to  produce 
the  effects  observed  is  no  longer  qnesboned.— 
The  great  rivers  of  the  earth  for  the  most 
part  nave  their  source  upon  the  sl<q>es  of 
mountainous  r^ous  remote  ftom  the  sea.' 
Bndi  is  the  Amuon,  which  rises  on  tlie  east- 
em  slope  ot  the  Andes  and  punmes  its  oonne 
across  the  continent  of  Boutu  America.  The 
Missouri  likewise,  rising  on  the  same  of 
this  range  extended  into  North  America,  pur- 
sues its  coarse  for  8,090  m.  to  the  Ifississipid, 
and  thence  1,400  m.  forther  to  its  outlet  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse- 
kiang  of  China  and  the  Asiatic  Amoor  are  rivers 
of  similar  character,  following  like  tiie  others 
named  an  easterly  course.  Not  inferior  to  some 
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of  tiiem  in  leofftb  are  the  great  rivers  of  Sibe- 
ria, the  Lena,  YeDissei,  and  Obi,  that  rise  in  the 
moimtaiDB  of  central  Asia  and  reach  the  Arctio 
ooean  after  a  flow  of  from  2,400  to  3,800  m. 
toward  the  K   Flowing  ia  the  same  direction 


•nd  for  equal  lengtii,  but  rising  in  the  equatorial 
region  of  A&ioa,  is  the  Nile,  whose  outlet  is  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  principal  riven 
of  the  world  aro  arranged  in  alphabetioal  wder 
in  the  following  table : 


AmuoB  

Amoor  

Bnhmtpootta  

Colambia  

OoDgo  

Danub«  t  

Dnlepor  

EnpbmtM.....  

Qtagin  

Boaog-ho.  

InduB   

Inuwadd^  

JaxkrtM  or  SUwui  

Jnmtui  

XiODft  

Hackenals  

Uafktianz  

UisiiNlp^  

Mlssuun  

Slurru'  ud  Darling.. , 

MiMr.  .TTr... 

HiTa  

OM  

Ohio  

Orai^W  or  Qatmtf  

Orinoco  

Oxns  or  Jthoon  

PUto  

Bed  Blver  

Bio  QT*nda  dslHorts. 

8t.  Lawnnoe  

Tolg.  

?S£2r!^.::::::: 


Brull  

MoDgollft  , 

Thibot  , 

North  AmerlM  

Afrloi  

QcrmsDj   

Roula  

Astatic  Tarkejr  , 

Ulndostui .............. , 

aWna  

HiodosUn  

Bnmuh  

'uorkUtan.,..  

IIlndntUQ  

iibarU  

British  America  

Bnnnah  

United  But«s  

United  Sutea  

Amtralla  .*.. 

doodan  

Africa  

Siberia  

United  Btatoa  

South  AMca  

Soslh  America  

Toorfelstan.  

Booth  America  

United  SUtet  

North  Amerka  

Canada  

RuMta  

China  

SEberla  


Andee  

Khan  Ola  mountains  

HimaUjra  mountains  

Rookj  moontalns  

lAke  Aqullunda  

Black  Forest  

Heights  of  Smolensk  

Moontalns  of  Armenia  

IlimalaTa  mountaloa  

Koslkonn  

HImalara  monn  tains  

Hoaatalns  E.  of  Assam  

Klrgbh  highlands  

HImalara  moontalns  

HelKhUoflrkootsk  

Rookr  monntaln*  

Thibet  

Lake  ItMka  

Bookf  mountains  

Austnlian  Alps  

BaseofMt  Loma  

Ethiopia.  

Altai  moontalns  

Allechaor  monntains  

Mis.  N.W.  ofPortKatal.... 
Mountains  of  Spanish  Guiana 
Lako  BtrikollnEluKUidaos.. 

S.  W.  of  Brvdl  

Texas  

Sierra  Terde  

Great  Lakes  (1  ncl tut  ve)  

Lakeintlie  Vothooskolfhrest 

Thibet  

Altai  chain  


tNicluuf*, 


Atlantic  

ik-a  ofOkhoUk.. 
Bs7  of  Bengal ... 

I^iflc  ocean  

Atlantic  ocean. .. 

Black  tea  

Black  sea  

Persian  ^olf  

BsT  of  Bengal.... 

Yellov  sea  

Arabian  sea  

Bajr  of  Bengal... 

BcaofAral  

OonKes  

Arctic  ooean  

Arctio  ocean  

Chinese  sea  

Onlfof  Hextoo... 

Mlssiiaippl  

EnoooDter  baf ... 
Golf  of  Oninea... 
Medltertanean  ua 

Arctic  ocean  

Mississippi  riTer. 
Atlantic  ooean... 
Atlantic  ooaan... 

Sea  of  Aral  

Atlantic  ooean... 
MbelMlppi  rinr, 
Oulf  of  Mexico.., 
AtlaDtlcoconn... 

Caspian  sea  

Chlnefle  aet...... 

Arctic  ocean  


8,M4 
1.800 
1,400 
1,200 
1,400 
1,170 
1,100 
],TSO 
1^ 
2,S00 
1314 
1,060 
MO 
860 
9,400 
£,000 
l.TOO 
2^ 
S.OH 
8,0dO 
S;500 
S,7S0 

a,u>o 

950 
l.OW 
1,200 
1,100 
2,000 
ISM- 
l.tiOO 
1.980 
1,900 
I.TOO 
9L500 


The  areas  of  drainage  of  most  o£  these  rivers 
are  ^ven  in  this  work  in  the  articles  which 
treat  of  them  iadividually,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  greatest  is  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, estimated  to  include  over  2,000,000  aq.  m. 
Next  to  this  come  the  Uisedasippi,  Obi,  &c. — 
The  rate  at  which  a  river  descends  depends 
upon  other  circumstances  beside  the  mere  de- 
cUvity  of  its  bed.  A  shallow  stream  majslowlv 
make  its  waj  down  a  channel  through  which 
deep  waters  rash  with  impetuous  velocity.  In 
the  one  case  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
current  act  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  other  the  mam  body  is  carried 
down  upon  the  slightly  resisting  portions  of  the 
oortent  that  move  more  slow^  along  the  bot- 
tom and  agunst  the  rides.  The  swiftest  por- 
tion of  a  river  is  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
a  little  below  the  sorfioe.  Along  the  matigins, 
and  especially  round  the  cnrves,  a  back  current 
called  an  eddy  is  frequently  found,  caused  by 
^e  waters  that  rushed  down  the  middle  of  the 
stream  being  in  part  turned  back  to  fill  the  de- 
pression at  the  side.  Boats  ascending  rivers 
take  advantage  of  this  feature  by  keeping  near 
the  shore,  while  those  going  down  follow  the 
middle  of  the  current.  The  magnitude  of  rivers 
is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  caused  by  the 
varying  dimensiona  and  slopes  of  their  beds 
rather  than  by  the  var^g  quantity  of  water 
carried  forward.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarkable 
degree  In  the  current  of  the  Niagara  compress- 
ed in  tiie  narrow  channel  below  the  &Ils, 
where  great  depth  and  swiftness  of  cnnent 


oompmsate  for  dimuiished  widdi.  The  Zam- 
besi, before  referred  to,  is  a  still  more  remark- 
able instancOf  its  current  above  the  &lla  being 
8,000  feet  wide,  and  below  being  compressed 
into  a  deep  gorge  abont  60  feet  wide.  The 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  rivers  are  thna 
to  some  extent  convratible  features,  and  it  is 
perceived  how  the  acces^on  of  another  cur- 
rent may  fail,  as  often  occurs,  to  produce  a 
proportional  increase  of  width.  It  is  more 
commonly  the  case  that  the  bed  is  deepened 
and  the  flow  accelerated.  Thus  rivers  gain  in 
depth  rather  than  width  by  the  accession  of 
their  tributaries.  The  movement  of  the  waters 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  oourse  of  rivers, 
whether  nearly  UDifoml  or  fireqnenUy  chang- 
ing, and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 

S resented  on  the  bottom  and  at  the  udes. 
treama  of  rapid  descent  tend  to  fbrce  a  sbw{^t 
pass^,  and  obstacles  are  swept  away  before 
them  which  upon  a  more  horizontal  surflBce 
would  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  course. 
Thus  it  is  that  over  the  great  plains,  through 
which  many  rivers  flow,  as  those  of  South 
America  particularly,  the  currents  have  been 
tamed  in  one  and  another  direction,  caunng 
great  bends,  around  which  the  voyager  after 
being  carried  many  miles  is  brought  back  wi^n 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  point  before  passed. 
In  inundatioDs  the  bends  obstructing  the  dis- 
charge cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  often 
open  new  and  more  direa  channels.  Instance* 
are  described  in  the  article  Misskbsippi  Bivx^ 
npon  which  sbream  they  are  known  as  "  cot- 
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u"  In  very  level  regions  difllareDt  river 
^xtenu  are  sometimes  brought  in  these  con- 
Tolations  near  to  each  other,  so  that  indeed  in 
a  iSaw  instanoee  they  have  been  known  to  unite 
tc^ether.  The  Orinoco  thus  at  some  distant 
period  reached  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  has 
been  snbsequentlj  connected  with  it  through 
what  is  now  an  important  branch,  the  Cassi- 

aaiarCf  which  after  a  coarse  of  120  m.  from 
le  main  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Rio 
K«^o,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon ;  and  as  the 
navigaUe  waters  of  the  Amazon  approach  with- 
in 8  m.  those  d  the  Paraguay,  uiere  la  with 
only  this  interruption  a  conanuoiu  commanic&> 
tioa  bj  navigable  rivers  from  the  month  of  tiie 
Orinoco,  in  kt  9"  N.,  to  the  month  of  the  Para- 
gnay,  in  lat.  85°  8.  In  this  region  of  plains  the 
descent  of  the  Amazon  for  the  last  700^  m.  of 
its  conree  amoanta  to  only  13  feet,  or  about  an 
inch  in  5  m.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  im- 
poroeptible  descent  and  the  great  capacity  of 
the  river,  which  more  than  2,000  m.  above  the 
month  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide  and  over  200  feet 
de<^  its  current  flows  from  1  to  4  m.  an  honr, 
ao  immense  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
pushed  forward  to  the  sea.  Bivers  in  general 
descend  most  rapidly  near  their  sources,  but  the 
alope,  dependent  on  the  geological  stmctare  of  . 
the  country  paned  over,  is  naaall^  variable  in 
different  parts  of  the  course  of  a  nver.  Those 
rivers  of  this  country  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic through  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
in  pasdug  from  the  platform  of  ancient  crystal- 
Utto  rooks  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  depouts 
of  the  Secondary  and  tertiary  which  sldrt  the 
ocean,  make  a  sudden  desomt,  and  the  rapids 
orfalts  thus  formed  determine  the  head  of  nav- 
igation on  all  these  streams.  A  line  passing 
ttrough  the  dties  idtuated  at  these  falls,  as 
IVenton  on  the  Delaware,  Philadelphia  on  the 
Schnylkill,  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  foot  of  the 
nqiids  of  uie  Susquehanna,  Georgetown  on  the 
Potomac,  Frederiosbnrg  on  the  Kappahannock, 
Bichmonii  on  the  James  river,  Augusta  on  the 
Savaoaab,  is  ageolo^cal  line  marking  the 
Icnror  margin  of  the  azoic  rocks.  Over  these 
fiamations,  which  commonly  present  the  great- 
oat  irrsgnlarities  of  surface,  tbe  rivers  are  osu- 
■11^  most  obstructed  in  their  flow  b^  rapids 
and  cataracts.  The  great  navigable  rivers  of 
Ae  ^obe  are  chiefly  in  regions  of  stratified 
rooks,  or  as  in  South  America  in  alluvial  plains. 
The  slope  of  their  bed  varies  from  nearly  a 
dead  level  to  several  inches  in  a  mile.  That 
of  the  Mississippi  for  the  lower  400  m.  is  about 
9  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
eorrent  about  2  m.  an  hour.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Ganges  is  said  to  fall  abont  4  inches 
ft  mile,  uid  flow  from  8  to  6  m.  an  honr ;  the 
liUe,  between  Asswan  and  Cairo,  6i  inches  a* 
nile ;  and  the  Thames,  from  Ohertsey  to  Ted- 
dington  Lock,  l7i  inches. — ^An  important  office 
partbnned  by  rivers  is  the  transportation  of 
oaithy  motets  from  high  levels  and  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  low  plaen  of  the  earth. 
Xuds  ftte  MiridMd  by  the  fiartilinng  sedimeiUia 


spread  over  them  in  the  periodical  overflows^ 
^and  about  the  months  of  the  Iwger  rivers, 
spreading  far  out  into  the  sea,  extensive  strata 
of  sands,  clays,  and  calcareous  matters  are 
slowly  accumulating,  of  similar  character  to 
those  which  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
surface  upon  which  we  live.  The  sediments  an- 
nually brought  down  the  Mississippi  have  been 
estimated  as  equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  in 
thickness  over  12  sq.  m.  The  waters  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  come  more  highly 
obaiged  with  sediments  on  account  of  uieir 
more  rapid  descent  and  the  more  violent  runs 
that  fall  about  their  sources,  and  Uieir  depos- 
its exceed  many  times  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  sediments  are  spread  out  to  a  distance  of 
100  m.  or  more  from  the  land,  the  waters  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal  being  evidently  discolored  by 
them  even  nt  this  great  distance.  The  quantity 
annually  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  has  been  computed  equal  to  a  layer  one 
foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  15  m.  square,  or 
225  sq.  m.  Being  spread  by  the  currents  over 
vast  areas,  the  eflect  of  such  deposits  in  shoai- 
ing  the  waters  is  unnoticed  in  the  short  period 
of  observation  of  a  single  generation ;  but  in 
the  long  past  periods  during  which  the  riv- 
ers have  flowed  the  results  are  stupendous. 
Egypt,  or  at  least  the  habitable  part  it,  was 
called  by  the  ancient  priests  of  that  country  the 
1^  of  the  Nile.  Not  merely  the  delta  at  its 
mouth,  but  the  alluvial  plains  above,  were  at 
some  period  produced  by  its  deposits,  and  the 
same  may  be  s^d  of  the  plains  as  well  as  of 
the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges. 
The  deltas  still  obviously  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  extension  into  the  sea,  though  too  im- 
perceptibly for  their  progress  to  be  detected, 
are  striking  features  about  the  months  of  the 
rivers  named.  That  of  the  Ganges  is  shared 
by  the  Brahmapootra,  which  streams,  over  the 
vast  area  extending  more  than  200  m.  back 
from  the  sea  and  estimated  equal  to  the  whole 
prindpality  of  Wales,  form  a  network  of  riv- 
ers and  ore^s,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they 
i^proach  the  bay.  There  are  recognized  as 
many  as  8  large  channels  of  discbarge,  each  of 
whidi  appears  to  have  been  at  some  time  the 
principal  one.  When  the  rivers  are  high  this 
whole  district  is  submerged  beneath  the  fresh 
water ;  i^t  other  times  salt  water  flows  in  from 
the  sea,  filling  all  but  the  main  channels  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  tide  is  then  felt  to  the  head  of 
the  delta.  The  lands  are  covered  with  dense 
jnngles  occupied  by  tigers  and  crocodiles.  The 
Nile  and  the  Mississippi  also  separate  into  sev- 
eral arms  in  passing  through  their  deltas.  But 
the  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  one  large  chan- 
nel divided  only  by  an  island,  and  widens  out 
iuto  a  bi^  of  180  m.  in  width.  This  no  doubt 
is  kept  open  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
the  tides  altematdiy  cont^odiiw  with  and  pushed 
down  by  the  immense  flood  of  waters,  in  which 
movements  the  fine  muddy  sediments  are  kept 
in  suspendon  until  they  are  in  great  part  car- 
ried many  hundred  mues  out  to  sea. — Borne 
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rivBra  flow  into  lakes  whleh  luro  no  ontleL 
Tbxa  the  Oaspian  sea  reoelves  a  namber  of 
rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Volga,  is  among  tiie 
mat  rivers  of  the  earth.  Another  erample  is 
we  Dead  sea  fed  hj  the  river  Jordan.  The 
surface  of  both  of  these  lakes  is  lower  thaa 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  discharge  hy  sabterranean  channels.  This 
takes  place,  as  in  the  ocean  itself,  by  evapora- 
tion. A  river  sometimes  disappears  in  the 
earth  and  flows  many  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  it  however  nsnally  appears  again  at  a 
lower  level.  Bach  instances  commonly  occur 
In  limestone  regions,  this  rock  being  rapidly 
worn  into  cavities  and  channels  by  the  solable 
property  of  water. 

RIVEEHOG.  BeeWiBTHoo. 

BIV£R8^  WnxuH  J.,  an  American  ednoa- 
tionist,  born  in  Oharleston,  S.  O.,  in  1822.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  colle^  in 
1811,  of  whidi  in  1856  he  was  elocted  profes- 
sor of  Greek  literature,  having  for  a  number 
of  years  previous  conducted  a  large  private 
school.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  South  Oarolina  to  the  close  of  the 
Proprietary  Gtovernment"  (1856),  and  of  annm- 
ber  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press  of 
South  Oarolina.  He  has  uso  a  conmderable 
local  reputation  as  a  poet. 

RIVET,  a  metallic  pin  or  bolt  nsed  for  fast- 
ening pieces  of  metal  or  ottier  materials  firmly 
together.  Rivets  ore  made  of  a  great  variety 
of  sizes  for  the  di&reat  works  for  whioh  tfae^ 
are  intended.  Tlie  Jeweller  fonns  t^em  by 
clipping  off  short  pieces  of  wire,  and  introda- 
oing  one  of  these  in  a  bole  drilled  throngh  the 
two  surfaces  he  desgns  to  secure  together,  he 
spreads  and  flattens  the  ends  by  a  small  rivet- 
ing hammer,  so  that  neither  can  draw  back 
through  the  hole.  Leather  belts  for  machinery 
are  very  neatly  secured  together  by  rivets, 
whioh  ore  largely  prepared  in  the  form  of  short 
oopper  bolts  with  broad  heads,  and  are  sold 
with  the  little  copper  washers  which  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  heads  for  the  small  ends. 
The  copper  bein;:;  soft  and  ductile  and  the 
washers  exactly  fitting,  a  single  blow  upon  the 
riveting  set  or  punch  u  sofficlait  to  BprMd  the 
end  and  fpve  it  a  firm  hold  upon  the  washer. 
Rivets  of  this  kind,  and  mnldtades  of  others  of 
copper,  brass,  and  Inm,  are  manafectnred  upon 
a  lai^  scale  by  a  number  of  machines  rarions- 
ly  planned.  In  general  the  principles  of  their 
open^ion  resemble  those  of  the  pin-making 
machines  already  described.  (See  Pm.)  The 
wires  or  rods,  being  clipped  into  the  short 
lengths  called  blanks,  are  shaped  and  headed 
either  cold  or  hot  in  dies,  under  heavy  pressure, 
at  one  operation.  The  great  demand  for  them 
is  for  securing  together  the  sheets  of  plate  iron 
in  coustruoting  boilers  for  steam  engines  and 
other  apjwatua  of  this  material,  as  iron  bnild- 

ti^s^ent^^^iffbrei^^^es  andtowninthe 
United  States  are  kept  in  operation  wodachig 
rivets  for  dteae  and  other  pnrpoMi.  ThedaOjr 
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capably  of  the  Philadelphia  rivet  works  Is  abovft 
B  tons  of  boiler  rivets,  and  8,000  lbs.  ct  aniall« 
dzes.  Every  first  class  locomotive  requires  for 
Its  boilers  and  Aire  boxes  ahont  8,000  rivvts, 
weighing  BOO  lbs.,  and  the  tender  uses  about 
160  lbs.  of  smaller  sizes.  The  great  gas  holder 
in  Philadelphia  (see  Qas)  consumed  about 
1,000,000  rivets,  weighing  about  6  tons ;  and  an 
iron  lighthouM  in  Florida  was  also  eupj^ied 
with  about  0  tons.  In  En^uid  tbe  demand  fa 
much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  enor* 
znous  quantities  being  required  for  iron  bridges, 
especially  for  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  wd 
the  Victoria  bridge  over  the  St  Lawrence  at 
Hontreal,  and  also  for  the  great  number  o(  iron 
ships,  the  oonsnmption  of  them  by  the  Greet 
Eastern  alone  being  immense.  The  rods  foe 
boilw  rivets  are  MurefoUy  tested  both  hot  and 
odid,  and  those  that  riiow  defects  that  would 
endanger  the  separation  of  the  shanks  A-om  the 
head  by  contracting  as  they  cool  after  being  Mt^ 
are  rejected.  The  best  sorts  of  iron  wire  vo 
selected  for  the  smaller  rivets,  and  after  theso 
are  made  they  are  annealed,  so  that  they  can  be 
headed  cold  with  the  same  facility  «id  security 
as  if  they  were  of  oopper.  Lw^  rivets  for 
boilers  are  headed  by  hand  with  hammers,  and 
the  work  is  also  done  by  powerful  machioes, 
which  con  be  made  to  exert  a  sudden  pressnre 
of  80  tons  or  more  against  the  end  of  the  rivet 
By  the  hand  method  a  man  in  the  inside  of  the 
boiler  introduces  a  red-hot  rivet  through  the 
hole  already  punched  in  the  overlapping  plates, 
and  hdding  a  heavy  hammer  against  t^e  head, 
two  men  on  the  ouMde  by  idtemate  blows  bat- 
ter down  and  head  the  projecting  end  in  a  coni* 
cal  form.  The  machines  that  hare  been  con- 
trived for  this  work  also  shear  the  plates  and 
pnnch  the  holes  tiiroogh  them  for  recoivinc 
the  rivets.  Several  machines  of  French  and 
English  invention,  worked  by  steam  power, 
have  been  patented ;  and  with  that  of  Messrs. 
William  Fairhairn  and  oo.  of  Manchester,  it  is 
stated  that  two  men  and  two  boys  attending 
to  the  plates  and  rivets  can  fix  in  the  firmest 
manner  8  rivets  of  }  inch  diameter  in  a  minute, 
while  by  the  common  process  of  head  riveting 
8  men  and  a  hoy  oan  rivet  only  40  aa  boor. 
The  rivets  ore  plooed  red-)iot  in  the  holes,  tite 
movement  of  the  machine  allowing  this  to  be 
done,  and  the  plates  are  brought  into  proper 
position  for  receiving  tbe  pressure  between 
each  stroke. 

RIVINGTOK,  Jahbs,  a  royalist  printer  of 
New  York  dnring  the  revolution,  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1724,  died  in  New  York  in  July, 
1802.  Early  in  life  he  was  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  that  business  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  which  however  he  lost  at  Newmarkets 
In  1780  he  come  to  America,  and  opened  a  ^lop 
in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1761  established  himseu 
in  New  York,  and  on  April  92, 1778,  began  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  New 
York  Gazetteer,  or  the  0<mneotieat,  New  Jer- 
sey, Hndson's  River,  and  Qnebeo  We^y  Ad- 
Teitiiw."  "  BSb  ever  <^Mn  and  wninfliwmeiwl 
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pnm^  adroeaied  the  eanae  of  the  &«liih  gor- 
eramoot  with  great  seal,  and  severelT  attacked 
the  pabdots.   In  1775  he  eeeata  to  nave  been 

E laced  in  conflnemeDt  by  order  of  oimgreea,  as 
e  addressed  to  that  body  at  that  time  a  re- 
monstrance, "  hmnbly  presmnmg  that  the  very 
78^>ectab)e  gentlemen  of  the  congress  now  Bit- 
ting at  Fhil^elphia  will  permit  him  to  declare, 
and,  as  a  man  of  honor  end  veracity,  he  can 
and  does  solemnly  declare,  that  however  wrong 
and  mistaken  he  may  have  been  in  his  opinions, 
he  has  olways  meant  h<Hiestly  and  openly  to  do 
his  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  pabUc."  In  Nov. 
1775,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  constant  aseanlts 
Upon  the  repobUoana,  and  especially  Oapt.  Sears, 
that  officer  camefrunOonnecticttt  wiui  a  eom- 
pany  of  7ff  horsemen  to  New  Yoric,  proceeded 
to  Kivington'a  printing  ofBce,  destroyed  the 
press  and  other  apparatoa,  and  putting  the  types 
Into  hof^  carried  them  off  and  converted  them 
into  bullets.  Bivinston  then  went  to  Endand, 
and  being  i^pointedking's  printer  in  New  York, 
returned  with  a  new  press  after  the  city  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  in  Oct. 
1777  resmned  the  publication  of  his  paper  onder 
the  old  title,  which  was  not  long  after  changed 
to  "Birington'sNewYorkLoytd Gazette,"  and 
on  Dec.  13  to  the  "Royal  Gazette."  About 
1781,  when  the  success  of  the  British  was  be- 
eonnng  very  doubt^  he  played  the  part  of  a 
wfj,  fiimishiog  Washington  with  important  in- 
formation. £to  wrote  his  oranmonioations  on 
■ntj  thin  paper,  which  wwe  honnd  in  the  cov- 
as  of  books,  and  were  tiien  oonvejed  to  the 
American  camp  by  agmts  ignorant  of  tJlie  ser- 
vice. When  ther^ore  New  York  was  evacoat- 
«d,  Birin^n  remained  in  the  city,  much  to  the 
general  surprise.  He  took  down  tiie  royal  arms 
from  his  paper  and  changed  the  title  to  "Biv- 
ington'a  New  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Ad- 
▼ertiser."  His  business  however  rapidly  de- 
oUued,  his  paper  was  soon  stopped  (1788),  and 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  compara- 
tive  poverty.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  this 
jonrnal  in  ^e  library  of  the  New  York  histor- 
loal  society. 

BIZOS  RANGABES,  or  Rhizob  Rsakoates, 
AuoutDBoe,  a  Greek  anther,  oratcn',  and 
atatesman,  bom  abont  1810.  He  is  the  S(»  of 
Jaoobos  Bizos  Baiunbea,  who  translated  some 
Frenoh  plays  into  Ibmudo,  and  he  early  chose 
literature  for  his  own  profwed<m.  He  published 
at  Atihras  in  1887  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Aia^opa  lIouffuiTa  ("  VaHoos  Poems"),  and  some 
faagedieain  1840.  He  also  made  several  trans- 
lations from  ancient  into  modem  Greek,  one  of 
which  was  the  first  bo^  of  the  Odyssey.  In 
prose  he  has  written  works  which  are  chiefly 
of  a  historical  or  antiquarian  character,  and  in 
1840  he  made  a  Greek  versitHi  of  Goldsmith's 
**  History  of  Greece"  for  the  nse  of  schools. 
In  18^  he  published  in  French  the  first  vol- 
SUM  of  a  wonc  entitled  AntiquUi*  fftiGMqvM, 
which  contained  notices  of  the  inscriptions  and 
stiier  urbanities  iridoh  hare  been  diBoovered 
dnee  the  ubwafioi  oi  Greece.  Snbeequoitly 
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he  became  sea«tary  of  tiie  arohtDd<^^oaI  so- 
inety  at  Athens,  a  professor  in  the  univerrily 
founded  by  King  Ouio,  and  in  1666  minister  at 
state  for  foreign  af&irs,  which  position  he  h^d 
until  1809. 

BIZZIO,  or  Rioci,  Datid,  a  favorite  of  Hary 
Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  born  in  Piedmont  in 
the  earlypart  of  the  16th  century,  assassinated 
in  Edinburgh,  Har6h  9,  1566.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  mnsician  of  Turin,  and,  having  leara- 
ed  his  father's  art,  had  gone  to  tlie  court  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
suite  of  the  ambassador  A-om  that  country,  who 
had  selected  him  on  account  of  his  abilities  as 
a  lii^ist.  He  was  made  by  Mary  one  of  the 
pages  of  her  chamber,  and  after  the  removal 
of  Baulet  he  became,  in  Dec.  1664,  her  secre- 
tary for  the  French  language.  All  her  foreign 
correspondence  passed  throngh  his  hands,  and 
upon  ner  marriage  with  Damley  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  privy  parse  to  the  king 
and  qbeen.  In  this  station  his  low  birth,  his 
rdigion,  and  Ids  arrogance  aroused  the  suspi- 
cion and  indignation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
Protestant  clergy.  An  agreement  was  made 
between  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Malt- 
land,  and  others  who  had  been  secretly  engaged 
in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  throne ;  and 
the  king,  cordially  hating  Rizzio,  who  adhered 
to  the  shIo  of  his  mistress  in  every  domestic 
quarrel,  was  taken  into  their  coonsels.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  weak  Darnley  that  the  queen 
had  transfSrred  her  affections  from  him  to  Biz- 
zio,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  take  measures  to 
have  him  put  to  death.  After  their  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed,  Morton  took  pos- 
session of  the  gates  of  tlte  palace  with  a  band 
of  armed  men.  Damley  entered  the  queen's 
room,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  placed  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  while  the  other  oonspirators 
foUowed.  Bnthven  replied  to  Mary's  command 
to  leave  the  room,  that  his  errand  was  with 
David.  Bizzio  for  protection  sprang  behind 
his  sovereign,  exclaiming:  Juatitia,  jvstitia  I 
Neither  her  prayers  nor  commands  avuled  to 
save  the  unfortunate  secretary,  who  was  stabbed 
in  her  presence,  draped  through  the  bedcham- 
ber into  the  a^Joini^g  room,  ana  there  despatch- 
ed with  66  wonnds.  The  common  story  that 
Bizdo  was  one  of  the  ^een's  mn^ciana,  if  not 
entirely  flsJse,  is  doubtfu ;  and  though  popular 
tradition  assigns  to  him  the  improvement  of 
the  Scottish  style  of  music,  many  of  the  airs 
of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  author 
belonged  to  periods  more  remote. 

BOAOH,  afish  of  the  carp  family  (eyprinida), 
and  genus  lewi»eu»  (Klein).  The  generic  char- 
acters have  been  given  onder  Dace.  The  com- 
mon roach  of  Europe  (L.  rutiltu^  Klein)  attains 
a  length  of  10  to  16  inches;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  back  is  dusky  green  with  blue 
reflections,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery 
white  below  and  on  the  cheeks ;  the  pectorau 
orange  red,  ventrals  and  anal  bright  red,  and 
the  aonBl  and  caudal  pale  brown  tinged  with 
red.  The  muzzle  is  rather  sharp,  and  the 
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month  Bmdl  with  soft  Um;  then  ai«  hooked 
teeth  in  the  pharjnx,  and  the  abdomen  behind 
the  ventrols  is  somewhat  keeled;  there  is  a 
single  dorsal  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  over 
the  rentrals,  which,  with  the  aj^,  has  no  bony 
ray;  the  nape  and  back  rise  suddenly;  the 
scales  are  large,  with  concentric  and  radiating 
lines,  43  on  the  lateral  line,  which  falls  by  a 
cuTTC  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gill  cover  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  body,  and  thenoe  is 
nearly  straight  to  the  tail  It  is  foond  in 
large  shoals  in  the  still  riven  and  lakes  of  tam- 
perate  Europe,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatio 
plants ;  it  is  caught  abundantly  in  the  Thames, 
going  high  up  the  river  in  May  or  June  to 
spawn,  but  is  best  for  food  and  finest  in  color 
in  October ;  it  is  not  however  much  esteemed, 
and  the  proverb  as  sound  as  a  roach"  is  de> 
rived  from  roche,  the  old  Jrench  name  of  this 
fish,  the  trne  meaning  being  '*  as  sound  as  a 
rock.*'  The  beautifnl  dace  of  yew  England 
(Z.  \lsucoaomu*\  pulehdlut^  Girard)  resembles 
the  European  fish,  and  hence  is  often  called 
roach ;  this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bream 
(^pomotU  vulgarit,  Ouv.) ;  it  is  freqaently  also 
used  as  an  abbreviation  of  cockroaim. 

ROAD,  a  pathway  through  the  country  pre- 
pared for  the  passage  of  men,  animals,  and  car- 
riages, or  the  transportation  of  oommodides. 
In  all  civilized  conntnes  roads  are  objects  of  the 
first  necessity.  The  earliest  settlers  in  their  ez- 
ploraUona  determine  the  most  fea»ble  routes 
from  one  point  to  another,  marking  the  trees 
idong  the  Ime  throngh  the  forests  as  guides  until 
tiie  path  becomes  worn.  This  they  may  gradu- 
ally improve  by  removing  obstructions,  filling  up 
depressed  places,  building  bridges,  and  cutting 
down  the  steep  acolivitira,  till  the  path  becomes 
a  road  passable  for  carriages.  The  more  per- 
fectly it  is  mode,  the  leas  are  the  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  more  cheaply  are  the  people 
provided  with  supplies  iVom  abroad,  aim  uie 
greater  is  the  value  of  their  own  prodacts  that 
are  to  find  a  distant  market.  As  the  popolfr- 
tion  increases,  means  are  afforded  for  inorearin^ 
extffliding,  and  perfecting  the  roads ;  and  frmn 
the  attention  given  to  these  in  any  country,  one 
may  form  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
eomparaUve  degree  of  civilization  and  enter- 
prise of  its  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times  the 
great  roads  were  laid  out  and  constructed  al- 
most exclusively  by  order  <^  ^vernments  of 
states,  and  very  generally  for  military  purposes. 
In  the  article  Paveusnt  an  account  is  given  of 
the  permanent  character  of  some  of  the  paved 
roods  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  of  some 
nmilur  works  accomplished  by  other  nations. 
The  Bomans,  from  the  time  of  JuUus  Ocesar, 
exhibited  a  wonderful  appredation  of  the  im- 
portance of  roads  and  soil  in  their  oonstnio- 
tion.  They  opened  them  with  vast  expenditure 
of  labor  through  the  provinces  they  captured, 
and  muntained  lines  of  communication  of  this 
oharaoter  ttirooghoat  sonthem  and  western 
Enrope,  extending  through  portions  of  Africa 
and  AsUl  The  islands  of  toe  ifoditerraneaa 


were  woeaed  by  thdr  roads,  and  in  Englasd  a 

main  line  was  Iwilt  through  the  country  N.  and 
S.,  and  another  from  £.  to  W.  No  pains  were 
wared  in  giving  to  these  works  a  permanent 
character,  and  the  thorough  manner  of  their 
oonstruction,  not  aurpassed  in  the  roads  oi 
modem  times,  is  proof  of  their  extraordinary 
en^neeriiu  skill  in  this  department.  TIm 
Bntons  failed  to  keep  up  the  roads  made  by 
the  Bomans  or  to  construct  new  ones,  and  for 
oeatoriesth^oonlintted  to  make  use  of  £oot  w 
br^e  paths,  snoh  as  are  em^oyed  only  in  the 
most  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  Umted 
States.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  no  interest  had  been  ti^n  by  the 
government  in  establishing  good  roads,  and  the 
first  turnpike  act  was  in  the  16tb  year  ot 
Charles  II.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury no  systematized  operations  were  perfected 
for  oonstracting  and  keeping  ap  tbo  roads ;  and 
in  Scotland  the  tran^wrtation  of  goods  was  ef- 
fected chiefly  by  padc  horses.  The  time  ooo- 
sumed  in  the  r^ular  trips  of  the  carriers  seems 
now  hardly  possible,  when  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  is  made  in  a  lesa  numb«-  of  days  than 
they  ordinarily  occnpied  in  a  trip  of  38  m.  and 
ba<»,  as  between-  Scukirk  and  Edinburgh.  la 
1768  only  we  stage  eoaoh  ran  between  Edin- 
borg^  and  London,  making  the  journey  from 
one  place  to  the  other  in  two  weeks.  In  1770 
the  Journey  ftom  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  ac- 
cording to  the  aoooont  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young  in 
his  *'  Tour,"  must  have  been  not  a  little  peril- 
ous. He  seriously  cautions  all  travellers  to 
avoid  it,  and  spe^  of  having  measured  ruU 
floating  with  mud  4  feet  deep.  But  within  the 
next  60  years,  when  the  mannfoctnring  re- 
sources of  the  country,  through  the  develop- 
ments of  the  steam  engine  and  the  coal  mines 
of  England,  were  brought  into  action,  the 
progress  in  the  construction  of  roads  was  vei7 
remariubl^  and  Great  Britain  became  fiunoua 
for  their  exoeUenoe  and  the  faoilUies  of  rt^d 
oommunioation  they  afforded.  In  the  United 
States,  the  importance  of  roads  for  military 
purposes,  leading  into  the  interior  territoriM 
and  to  the  frontier  at  various  points,  was  early 
appreciated,  and  some  important  routes  were 
opened  by  the  general  government,  as  the 
national  rood  from  Baltimore  through  Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati,  &o.,  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  mili- 
tary road  from  Bangor  to  Iloulton  in  Maine. 
The  opening  of  these  avenues  into  regions  dif- 
ficult of  access  proved  of  great  importance, 
not  merely  as  facditating  the  transportation  of 
government  troops  and  stores,  but  still  mora 
for  hastening  the  settlement  of  the  neighbor- 
ing lauds  by  the  introdaotion  of  emigrants,  and 
thna  adding  largely  to  their  value.  These  re- 
sults have  pven  no  littie  enooursgement  to 
tiie  proseoution  of  similar  eutennises  on  a 
more  moderate  scale  by  individual  land  owners 
and  companies. — In  laying  out  a  new  road,  the 
first  reqai^  to  secure  the  most  favorabla 
route  is  alwi^  a  reconaoissance  of  the  region 
between  the  two  termini ;  and  the  olyeots  to 
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*  W  kept  in  Tiew  in  eeleoting  the  grannd  are: 
1,  the  ah<Ht68t  distance;  fi,  the  most  level 
gnrand ;  8,  that  best  adapted  for  a  hard  road 
bed ;  and  4,  proximitj  to  the  proper  materials 
ibr  eonstmcting  this,  as  beds  of  gravel,  quarries 
of  snitabie  stone,  &c.  In  everj  selectioa  of  a 
route  these  points,  and  especialljr  the  first  two, 
have  to  be  oarefblly  considered,  and  cotnpro- 
miseainade  between  them,  according  to  thejndg- 
aient  of  the  engineer,  who  is  governed  also  bj 
file  prospective  importance  of  the  road  and  the 
•mount  of  money  that  may  be  expended  npon 
it.  The  system  of  oonstraotion  resembles  that 
adopted  m  niilroada,  requiring  ontting  throiwh 
the  more  elevated  points  and  using  the  material 
to  fill  np  the  a^«c«at  depresanoDS ;  and  the 
most  imixnrtant  roads  may  admit  these  of  great 
extent  for  the  sake  of  stra^htDess  and  easy 
grades,  and  may  also  cross  dimonlt  streams  and 
Buurshes  by  costly  bridges,  when  roads  of  in- 
IMor  importance  would  pnrsue  a  more  devious 
route,  vtHtieally  and  horizontally,  for  the  sake 
Of  the  smaller  outlay  involved.  An  undulating 
Toad,  with  slopes  so  gentle  that  the  load  may 
not  press  open  the  horse  or  the  brake  in  de- 
•cwding,  as  from  40  to  70  feet  to  the  mile,  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  a  dead  level  on  account 
of  its  better  drainage ;  and  this  d^ee  of  slope 
Taries  with  the  quality  of  the  roe^  from  1  in 
SO  or  less  on  iiuerior  roads  to  1  in  40.  If 
power  has  to  be  applied  to  keep  the  load  from 
oeaoending,  the  advantage  gained  by  gravity  is 
nullified  to  this  extent,  and  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  oorapensating  for  the  inoreased  labor  In  the 
•scent,  as  might  be  the  case  if  the  slope  were 
within  what  is  termed  the  "  angle  of  repose." 
In  deciding  upon  the  maximum  slopes  that 
shall  be  alh)wed,  and  the  deviations  or  zigzags 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  them,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the 
principal  transportation  and  the  loads  that  are 
to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  found  in  ronod  numbers 
that  upon  a  slope  of  1  in  44,  or  120  feet  to  the 
mile,  a  horse  can  draw  only  }  as  much  as  he 
can  upon  a  level ;  on  a  slope  of  1  in  24,  ^r 
930  feet  to  the  mik,  only  ^  as  much ;  and  on  a 
dope  of  1  in  10,  or  528  feet  to  the  mile,  only 
1  as  much.  These  proportions  of  coarse  vary 
with  the  conations  of  the  road ;  the  smoother 
•nd  harder  it  is  the  less  is  the  frictional  redst- 
•nee,  and  the  greater  is  the  proportional  share 
<tf  gravity  in  the  total  resi^^ance  to  he  over- 
come. In  general  the  following  rule  is  estab- 
lished :  th^  the  longitudinal  dopes  of  a  road 
•bould  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  between  1  in 
SO  and  1  in  12S,  never  steeper  than  the  former 
■or  nearer  to  a  level  than  the  latter.  Beads  over 
•teep  acclivities  may  hence  be  advanta^naly 
elongated  to  secure  gentle  slopes,  and  it  is  for 
the  en^^eer  to  determine  to  what  extent  this 
•hall  be,  in  order  that  the  greatest  load  may  be 
transported  in  tiie  shortest  time.  In  the 
United  States  important  roads  have  been  laid 
•Dt  with  maximum  dopes  as  ste^  as  lln  11, 
and  tblfl  has  bera  allowed  to  several  duurtered 
tarnpike  onnpaniee  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
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ITpon  the  great  Holyhead  road  throng^  the 
mountdnons  district  of  K .  Wales  the  maximum 
slope  is  1  in  80,  except  at  two  points,  where 
it  is  respectively  1  in  23,  and  for  a  very  short 
distance  1  in  17,  and  in  these  the  suiface  is 
made  particularly  hard  and  smooth.  By  this 
precaution  the  same  load  which  is  adapted  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  road  may  be  taken 
up  these  ascents  without  very  much  greater 
exertion  of  the  horses.  On  the  ftimous  road 
by  the  Bimplon  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  slopes 
on  the  Italian  dde  average  1  in  22,  and  on  the 
Swiss  side  1  in  17 ;  in  only  one  spot  is  it  so 
steep  88  1  in  18.  The  width  of  roads  u  very 
Tariable.  The  minunmn  waa  that  of  the  old 
Btnnan  roads,  IS  feet  when  Btraig^t  and  IS 
when  orooked;  and  the  maximum  is  rare^ 
more  than  100  fbot,  which  Is  occasionally 
given  to  very  important  highways,  and  of 
which  neariy  half  is  then  devoted  to  a  wide 
iootpaUi  on  each  side.  A  wider  space  is  usual- 
ly cleared  in  openinga  new  road  than  is  used 
for  the  road  itself.  This  is  essential  in  a  wood- 
ed country  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun  end  air 
for  assisting  to  keep  tlie  snrface  dry,  and  also 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  the  way  being  obstmet- 
ed  by  fallen  trees.  The  United  States  national 
road  was  opened  80  feet  wide,  but  only  SO  feet 
was  finished  for  travelUng  on.  Three  rods 
(49^  feet)  is  a  common  width  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  England  turnpike  roads  ap- 
proaching populous  towns  are  required  to  be 
60  feet  mde ;  but  common  carriage  roads  are 
often  only  SO  feet  Two  rods  (88  feet)  ta  really 
wide  enough  for  convenience  of  travel  on  com- 
mon ooun^  roads,  allowing  a  footpath  on  one 
or  both  sides ;  and  a  road  of  this  width  is  mudi 
more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  one  spread  out 
over  a  broader  surface.  It  is  often  the  case  that, 
however  wide  a  road  is  originally  made,  only 
a  limited  belt  along  the  middle  portion  is  kept 
in  a  finished  state. — Several  sorts  of  roads  are 
recognized,  dtstingnished  by  the  manner,  of 
their  construction.  In  uncultivated  re^ons, 
the  natural  snrface  is  often  used  with  no  other 
preparati<m  than  rendering  it  merely  passable 
to  wheeled  carriages,  when  1^  sur&ce  is 
prepared  by  levelling  the  earth,  the  road  is 
commonly Iniown  as  a  dug  road  or  earth  road; 
covered  with  gravel,  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
a  gravel  road,  and  with  broken  stone  as  a 
macadamized  road.  The  preparation  of  eaith 
roads  consists  chiefly  in  breaking  np  the  sur- 
fiice  with  ploughs,  throwing  out  all  coarse  ma- 
terials, as  large  stones,  roots,  &c.,  and  with 
scrapers  drawn  by  cattle  raising  the  snrface  in 
the  middle,  so  as  to  present  a  slope  on  each 
side  to  the  ditch  excavated  along  the  line.  Out- 
side  the  ditch  is  the  foot  path,  when  one  is  pre- 
pared at  all.  Upon  gravelly  soils  tolerably 
good  roads  are  time  e^y  made;  if  the  soil  ia 
sandy,  an  addition  of  clay  ia  benefioal;  and  if 
cl^ey,  of  sand.  In  limestone  districts  earth 
roads  are  good  (saving  the  dust)  in  dry  weath- 
er; but  in  wtA  weather,  and  especially  in 
the  qntaig;  fiiaws,  they  are  excesuvely  mad- 
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ij.  This  ifl  also  the  ease  wifh  all  boiIb  abomi^ 
bxg  in  vegetable  matter.  Earth  roads  are 
benefited  hj  the  use  of  broad-tired  wheels, 
which  act  as  rollers  to  consolidate  the  sar&ce. 
Upon  the  turnpikes  of  New  York  oarriages 
with  6-inoh  tires  are  allowed  to  pass  at  half 
the  ordinarj  toll;  those  with  9-inch  wheels 
pay  onij  one  fourth ;  and  those  with  12-inoh 
tires  go  free.  The  best  gravel  roads  are  ma4e 
with  a  natural  mixture  of  pebbles  and  earth 
sifted,  rejecting  all  that  will  not  go  through 
holes  of  or  3  inohes,  and  all  that  does 
go  through  f-inch  holes.  A  covering  of  the 
selected  portions  should  be  spread  over  the 
earth  road  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  after 
it  has  been  well  rolled  or  travelled  npon  for 
some  time  while  the  ruts  have  been  coatinoally 
filled  as  thej  iqipeared,  another  coating  of  S  or 
4  inches  is  added  and  treated  like  the  first,  and 
finaUj  a  third.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this 
and  all  other  roads  is  to  obtain  the  smoothest 
and  hardest  surface.  The  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  following  results  of  ezx>erimenta 
made  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  exerted 
ttpon  different  roads  to  move  forward  the  same 
wagon  and  load,  altogether  weighing  21  cwt., 
given  by  Pamell  in  bis    Treatise  on  Roads" : 
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— ^The  broken  stone  roads  are  made  either  up- 
on prepared  earth  road  eurfaoe,  which  is  firat 
tboroughlj  drained,  or  upon  a  paved  founda* 
tion.  The  former  is  the  plan  of  Macadam^  who 
was  the  first  in  England  to  make  roads  of  au< 
gular  fragments  of  stone,  and  the  latter  is  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Telfind,  who  constructed  tite  great 
road  already  referred  to  between  Holyhead 
and  Shrewsbnry.  Each  system  has  had  atronjc 
advooatra,  and  the  best  roads  in  use  are  formed 
after  one  or  the  other  plan.  The  stones  em- 
ployed by  Macadam  are  hard  and  tough  varie- 
ties, such  as  are  not  readily  palverizeid  by  the 
wear  of  wbeeU.  Basalt  and  other  rocks  con- 
taining hornblende  Ornish  the  best  sorts. 
Hard-bumed  bricks  or  balls  of  clay,  specially 
prepared,  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  also  the 
ctoders  of  iron  fttrnaces.  The  rough  materials 
are  brought  to  the  line  of  the  road  and  depos- 
ited along  the  side,  where  they  are  broken  by 
hand  hammers,  the  workmen  sitting  down  and 
placing  each  large  fragment  upon  a  block  bo' 
fore  them  to  receive  the  blow,  of  the  hammer. 
It  is  recommended  to  ftimish  eadi  laborer  wtth 
a  gauge,  made  of  an  iron  ring  2^  indies  In  di- 
ameter inserted  in  a  handle,  and  to  require  that 
each  fragment  should  pass  through  it.  The 
largest  of  these  should  weigh  about  9  oz.,  and 
in  some  instances  this  weight  has  been  made 
the  test  Some  anthorides  raoommend  2  inches 
and  others  1^  as  preftraUe  to  Lvger  diM. 


The  sma&er  the  firsgments  the  quiver  the  road 
becomes  hard  in  use ;  but  to  produoe  a  perfect- 
ly consolidated  bed,  the  average  pieces  most 
not  be  much  below  the  sizes  named.  Wn^n^wm 
rejected  all  the  splinters  and  finer  fragment^ 
hut  the  French  engineers  prefer  to  have  ^eie 
Intermixed.  The  road  sooner  becomes  settled 
wiUi  them ;  but  it  is  objected  that  they  absorb 
and  retain  water  in  the  lower  portions  oi  the 
covering,  and  this  freezing  and  tiiawing  hrwiki 
iu>  the  crust,  while  without  the  fine  »n»to>i^if 
these  portions  find  a  firm  bearing  among  than? 
selves.  It  would  seem,  however,  tiiat  the  fin* 
dust  made  by  the  surfiace  wear  must  find  its 
way  into  the  interstices  below,  and  that  tUs 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  water-tight  floorisf 
which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  broksn 
stone  covering.  The  application  of  the  stonet 
upon  the  well  druned  bed  is  first  made  in  a 
layer  8  inches  deep  of  clean  fragmwts,  spread 
in  dry  weather,  and  left  to  beoome  nearly  con- 
BoUdated  by  travel,  attention  in  the  mean  time 
being  directed  to  filling  the  ruts  as  they  an 

Eroduced.  When  worn  nearly  smooth,  another 
lyer  of  the  same  thickness  is  to  be  added,  and 
this  ahoidd  be  done  in  wet  weather  or  with  the 
iftpUc^iHi  at  the  same  time  of  water,  as  the 
two  beds  wiU  then  better  unite.  When  this  ii 
properly  worn,  a  third  coat  should  be  added; 
and  for  roads  of  heavy  travel  a  fourth  may  be 
required.  By  this  method  a  solid  crust  is  ob* 
tuned  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  lesat 
wearing  down  of  the  material;  while  if  the 
whole  thickness  of  9  or  12  inches  were  put 
on  at  once,  the  stones  by  their  movement 
among  themselves  would  be  worn  into  spheii- 
oal  shapes,  and  be  gradually  reduced  to  powder 
without  binding  together  to  form  a  solid  bed. 
Very  heavy  rollers  may  be  advantageously 
used  to  hasten  the  coosolidation,  and  dean 

Savel  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  added  to 
e  snr&ee  of  the  broken  stone  oovering  and 
rolled  in.  This  should  he  done  after  a  fJiow* 
w  or  with  the  i^iplioation  of  water,  but  at 
a  season  vboi  the  road  itself  must  be  dir. 
From  the  middle  portion  the  road  is  maos 
with  a  gentle  slope  to  each  side,  just  suf- 
ficient to  shed  the  water  that  falls  without  al- 
lowing it  to  form  swift  cnrrento.  The  mort 
perfect  roads  are  furnished  with  a  shsllow 
drain  each  side,  and  outside  of  these  are  raised 
foot  paths,  beyond  which  are  the  main  drains 
for  the  road,  reaching  considerably  below  its 
level,  and  receiving  under  tiie  foot  paths  tbe 
drainage  of  the  road  itself.  These  oonditiona 
however  vary  in  difierent  oiroumstanoes ;  a 
road,  for  instanoe,  passing  along  the  side  of  a 
steep  hiU  is  well  made  to  slope  toward  the  hill, 
and  the  dltoh  to  pass  along  that  ude,  an  oooft> 
aional  slmoeway  leading  under  the  road  to  dis-. 
charge  the  waters  down  the  declivity.  A  ditch 
should  also  be  made  in  the  hillside  above  the 
level  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  water  that  would 
otherwise  wash  down  upon  it  The  road  once 
omnpleted  ia  keot  hi  order  only  by  ocmthinil 
oare.  The  doit  formed  by  the  weuing  action 
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of  tbe  vheela  and  of  the  hones'  feet  shonld  be 
constantly  swept  off,  and  wherever  rnta  and 
depresaioDs  appear  they  should  be  at  once  re- 
moTed  by  fiiline  m  f^h  stones  after  a  rain, 
and  these  shonld  never  be  put  on  at  once  to  a 
greater  deptii  than  tihe  thiokness  of  a  ain^ 
stone ;  when  worn  so  as  to  have  united  with 
tiie  rest,  more  may  be  added.  When  a  road 
is  thoroughly  made  and  well  drained,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  tiie  labor  of  one  man  is  required  on 
every  3  miles  for  the  first  2  years,  and  on  every 
4  railes  for  the  next  2  years,  to  keep  it  in  or- 
der, by  spreading  loose  stonea  in  the  hollows, 
raking  them  from  the  middle,  opening  the 
ditches,  &c  The  6th  year  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  repairs  by  restoring  to  the  road  its 
ori^QAl  sarface  outline,  rainng  the  middle  and 
entting  down  the  sides ;  and  to  make  the  new 
material  mute  with  the  old,  the  surface  may 
be  slightly  broken  up  or  lifted  with  short 
picks. — ^Telford's  road  diflfere  from  Macadam's 
chiefly  in  the  fonndation.  A  level  bed  is  first 
prepared,  and  upon  this  is  laid  a  firm  pavement 
of  stones,  set  on  edge  lengthwise  across  the 
road.  The  stones  are  not  to  exceed  across 
fheir  npper  or  narrowest  edge  a  width  of  4 
inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  they  should 
be  7  inches  deep ;  at  9  fbet  from  the  centre 
tiie  depth  should  be  6  inches ;  at  12  feet,  4 
mehes ;  and  at  15  feet,  8  inches.  The  upper 
sur&ce  should  be  dre^ed  with  hammers,  and 
all  the  depresdons  be  filled  with  stone  chips 
firmly  wedged  in  by  hand  with  the  hammer. 
When  finished,  a  comparatively  smooth  convex 
snrface  is  presented,  about  4  inches  higher  in 
the  middle  than  ^t  the  edges  of  the  road.  The 
Duddle  portion  of  the  pavement,  18  feet  wide. 
Is  then  covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with 
broken  stones  not  more  than  H  iiichea  in  di- 
ameter, and  as  nearly  cnbioal  in  form  as  prac- 
ticable ;  and-  after  tiib  coating  hss  been  con- 
■didated  by  travel,  attention  being  all  the  time 
directed  to  keei^ng  the  surface  smooth  and 
preventing  the  formation  of  rats,  another  layer 
of  3  inches  of  stone  is  added.  The  paved 
qnees  on  each  side  are  to  be  covered  with 
In-oken  stones  or  well  cleansed  strong  gravel, 
to  such  a  depth  that  the  road  shall  be  6  inches 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The 
whole  of  the  materials  should  then  be  covered 
with  a  binding  of  li  inches  in  depth  of  good 
gravel,  free  from  clay  or  earth.  While  such 
roads  are  best  adwted  for  country  highways, 
they  are  not  so  well  soited  for  the  thorooRh- 
ftres  of  large  towns,  on  acoonnt  of  the  dnst  they 
generate  nndef  incessant  travel,  and  the  fre- 
qnent  repairs  titeywonld  there  require.  Paved 
roads  answer  best  for  cities.  (See  Pavxhekt.) 
—Plank  roada  were  in  high  repute  for  a  time, 
between  the  years  1S40  and  1 860,  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  formed  by  spiking  8-inch 
hemlock  and  other  obei^  planks  down  to  longi- 
tudinal sleepers,  which  were  imbedded  in  the 
earth  road.  When  new  they  made  an  excel- 
lent smooth  fioor,  over  which  horses  could 
draw  Tei7  heavy  loads ;  but  they  proved  trou- 


Uesome  and  expensive  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
tiieir  nse  was  soon  generally  abandoned. — 
Among  the  most  important  works  relating  to 
roads  are  Macadam's  "  System  of  Roadmaking" 
Qiondon,  1825) ;  Parnell's  "  Treatise  onEoads" 
(London,  1888);  Telford's  reports  to  parlia- 
ment on  the  Holyhead  road  (London) ;  Pen  fold 
"  On  Making  and  Repairing  Boads"  (Xondon, 
1836) ;  Poncelet,  Mecanique  indtutrieUe  (Paris, 
1841) ;  Morin,  Aide-mhnoire  de  mecamgue 
(Paris,  1843) ;  Gayffier,  Manvel  de'a  pontt  et 
chautseet  (Paris,  1844);  Gillespie,  "Manual  of 
the  Principles  and  T*ractice  of  Boadmaking^ 
(8th  ed..  New  York,  1868). 

ROAD  EUNNEB,  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
ish name  (correcamitto),  commonly  applied  to  a 
large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family,  and 
genus  geococcyx  (Wagler).  The  bill  is  long, 
strong,  slightly  compressed,  and  curved  at  the 
tip;  the  head  has  an  erectile  crest;  on  the 
lores  and  at  base  of  bill  the  feathers  are  stiff 
and  bristljr;  nostrils  long  and  linear;  naked 
colored  skm  around  and  behind  eyes;  lids  cili- 
ated ;  wings  veiy  short  and  concave,  the  ter- 
tials  as  long  as  the  primaries ;  tarsi  very  stout 
and  longer  than  toes;  tail  longer  than  bead 
and  body,  of  10  narrow,  much  graduated  feath- 
ers. The  genus  occurs  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
California,  and  numbers  2  species,  of  which 
the  one  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  tJie  O.  CW»/bmianu4  (Wagl.),  the  hwt- 
lalotl  of  the  Mexicans,  the  paiscmo  (country- 
man) of  the  Spanii^,  and  chaparral  cock  of 
the  miners.  It  is  from  20  to  24  inches  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  20,  and  a  bill  of  near^ 
2  inches;  the  general  color  above  is  dull  me- 
tallic oUvaceouB  green,  each  feather  broadly 
edged  with  white  near  the  end,  witii  a  bUck- 
idi  tinge  on  the  neck ;  on  the  sides  and  under 
snrfiKe  of  ueek  the  white  feathers  have  a  cen- 
tral black  streak;  the  nndcr  parts  are  pure 
white ;  primaries  tipped  with  white ;  central 
tail  feathers  olive  brown,  the  rest  dark  green 
edged  and  tipped  with  white ;  top  of  h&ad 
blackish  blue.  It  is  called  road  runner  from 
its  frequenting  the  highways,  along  which  it 
runs  faster  than  the  fleetest  horse;  as  the 
outer  hind  toe  is  reversible  and  very  flexible, 
it  can  be  equally  well  adapted  for  perching  or 
climbing  and  for  running ;  when  it  is  directed 
backward,  the  bird  proceeds  by  irregular  but 
vigorous  bops,  and  when  forward  by  a  smooth 
running  pace.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  living 
obiefly  upon  the  ground,  but  able  to  spring  up 
8  or  10  feet  very  suddemy  in  pursuit  of  foo(L 
and  when  alarmed  fiyii^  with  a  light  and 
quidc  motion  for  about  100  yards  when  it  can- 
not run  into  some  protecting  thorny  chapar- 
ral;  it  is  usually  seen  in  shady,  bushy,  and  soli- 
tary places.  The  food  consists  of  insects, 
especially  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  snails,  liz- 
ards, and  small  mammals ;  it  is  tamed  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  kept  about  their  houses  to  rid 
them  of  vermin,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate. 
It  digs  with  the  bill  and  scratches  with  the 
feet,  and  seems  to  form  one  of  tiie  oonneoting 
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Hrtlra  Imtveen  BoanMnial  and  rasorkl  birds. 
Ttie  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the  groond,  and 
the  eggs  are  S  and  vfaitish.  The  n^ves  of 
Odlifomia  beliere  that  this  bird  collects  the 
cacti  armed  with  barbed  and  sharp  spines,  and 
fbrms  with  them  a  drde  aronnd  any  serpoita 
It  may  find  asleep  or  basfciiig  in  the  son,  and 
that  the  reptile,  onaMe  to  escape,  dies  from  the 
eflfects  of  its  ovn  bite  orpieroed  hj  the  sharp 
spines.  Tjie  0.  aMnit  (Hartl.),  from  KexieOf 
is  a  smaller  and  lighter  colored  species.  These 
birds,  though  hardly  ever  nsed  for  food,  are  of- 
ten chased  on  fleet  horses,  affording  great  sport 
in  an  open  conntry,  bnt  are  rarely  overtaken. 

ROANE.  I.  A  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  in- 
tersected by  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and 
De  Kaib  rivers ;  pop.  in  1860^  5,80ft,  of  whom 
72  were  slaves.  The  sarfiu^  is  generally  hilly, 
and  in  the  K.  part  moontainoos,  and  Uie  soil 
prodactive.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  ftnind.  €^>- 
ital,  Oalifomia.  IL  An  £.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  inter- 
■ected  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  drained  by 
its  branches,  the  Clinch  and  HAlston;  area, 
abont  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  ll,78ff,  of 
whom  1,748  were  slaves.  Along  the  W.  bor- 
der there  is  a  range  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctions  in  1850  were  695,296  bnshels  of  In- 
dian corn,  137,440  of  oats,  20,026  of  wheat, 
87,149  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,121  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  187,519  of  bntter.  There  were  2  grist 
mills,  8  tanneries,  87  churches,  and  4,182  pnpils 
attending  pablio  schools.   Capital,  Kingston. 

EOANOKE,  a  river  formed  at  Olarksville. 
ICecklenbarg  oa,  Ya.,  a  short  distance  N.  of 
North  Oaronna,  by  the  jnno^n  of  tiie  Dan 
and  Stannton.  It  flows  S.  S.  E.,  entering 
Korth  OaraUna,  and  at  WeU<Hi,  the  head  w 
steamboat  naWgation,  it  meets  tide  water. 
There  are  fUls  here  which  prevent  fttrtber 
Ascent  for  the  larger  vessels,  bnt  unall  boats 
by  means  of  a  canal  can  proceed  some  distance 
Bp  both  the  Dan  and  Stannton.  From  Weldon 
it  holds  a  8.  E.  conrse  for  aboqt  ISO  m.,  when  it 
enters  Albemarle  soond  at  the  month  of  Oho- 
wan  river.  Its  length  from  the  jonction  is 
about  260  m.,  bnt  including  either  the  Dan  or 
Btaunton  it  would  be  nearly  ffOO.  It  has  a 
rapid  current,  and  is  obstmoted  In  its  early 
coarse  by  falls  and  rapids. 

KOANOKE,  a  8.  co.  of  Va.,  hitersected  by 
Btaunton  river,  bordered  8.  E.  by  the  Bine 
ridge,  and  K.  W.  by  a  ridge  of  the  AUeghanies ; 
area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  8,048,  of 
whom  2,648  were  slaves.  It  ocoQims  part  of 
the  great  Virginia  valley,  and  has  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  385,' 
760  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,184  of  wheat 
10.S,C43  of  oats,  862,682  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
18,289  of  wooL  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
1856  was  $2,958,564,  lowing  an  increase  of 
87  per  cent,  since  1860.  It  fa  intersected  by 
the  Yiffdnia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  which 
pasnes  through  the  capital,  Salem. 

ROB  ROT  (literally,  Robert  the  Bed),  a 
ScotUsh  freebooter,  bom  about  IMQ,  died  in 
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1748.  Hfa  tme  name  was  Robert  Haogrunr, 

which,  after  the  outlawry  of  the  dan  luo* 
gregor  by  the  Soottiah  filament  in  1698,  he 
ohangad  for  tiiat  of  his  mother,  OamplMlL 
Previons  to  Ae  rebellitm  of  1716  he  was  a 
dealer  in  cattle ;  bnt  having  joined  the  pre- 
trader  he  gave  his  enemy,  ue  dnke  of  moa- 
trose,  an  exense  for  adzing  his  lands.  He  re- 
taliated by  a  war  of  reprisals  npon  the  duke. 
For  many  years  he  oontinned  to  levy  black 
nuul  upon  his  enemies  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  a  British  garrison  near  his  r^idence  at 
Aberfoyle.  His  name  and  exploits  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time,  chiefly  through  the 
instrmnentality  of  Sir  W^ter  Scott,  <rf  whosB 
novd,  "  Rob  Roy,"  he  is  the  hero. 

BOBBERY,  in  law,  a  felonious  taking  of 
money  or  goods,  of  any  value,  from  the  person 
of  another  or  in  his  presence,  agfUnst  his  will, 
by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear.  The  char- 
acteristio  feature  of  tms  oflfonce,  and  that  which 
makes  the  distinctive  difference  between  it  and 
simple  laroeny  from  the  person  (or  "between  a 
robber  and  a  cutpnrse  or  common  thieOi  is  the 
violence  and  fear  attending  its  perpetration; 
and  therefore  it  makes  no  material  difl^eruice 
whether  the  tiling  taken  be  of  great  or  small 
value,  though  it  must  be  of  some  real  value,  for 
otherwiae  it  is  no  larceny  and  consequently  no 
robbery ;  and  there  must  also  be  an  actual  tak- 
ing of  something,  for  the  violence  and  putting 
in  fear  alone  would  amonnt  only  to  an  aassnlt. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  money  or  property 
shoidd  be  taken  directly  from  Uie  person  or 
manual  possession  of  the  owner  in  order  to  con- 
stitute this  oflteoe.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  ac- 
tual presence  of  the  owner,  anA  violence  be 
offered  to  his  person,  or  he  be  pnt  in  fear  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  such  a  takinf^ 
this  amounts  to  the  same  thing;  as  if,  for  in^ 
stance,  a  robber  shonld  assault  a  man  and  conn 
mand  him  to  deliver  up  his  purse,  bnt  instead 
of  doiug  80  the  owner  shonld  throw  it  aw^ 
from  him,  and  the  robber  abould  then  pick  it 
up  and  carry  it  off  in  his  presence,  this  would 
be  as  much  a  robbery  as  if  he  had  taken  it  from 
the  owner's  person.  But  the  taking,  if  not 
from  the  person,  must  be  in  the  actual  presenoa 
of  the  owner ;  for  if  not,  it  is  simply  larceny. 
The  robber  must  also  have  aluolnte  possesdon 
of  the  property,  even  though  such  possessicn 
continue  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  omnce  i  and  in  a  case  where  it  ^ 
peered  that  the  pruonw  stopped  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  oarryuff  a  feslher  oed  on  his  shoul- 
dwB,  and  crdered  him  to  it  down  or  ha 
would  shoot  him ;  Hiot  the  prosecutor  laid  the 
bed  on  the  ground  as  commanded,  but  before 
the  prisoner  oould  take  it  up  so  as  to  remove 
it  from  tie  spot  where  it  lay,  he  was  iq>pre. 
bended;  the  judges  held  that  the  offence  was 
not  completed,  for  he  had  gained  no  possession 
of  the  property.  So  if  a  robber  cuts  the  purse 
from  the  owner's  girdle  vrith  the  intent  to  steal 
it,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  for  B<Hne  refr- 
WHif  as  hy  being  Intermpted,  he  does,  not  piek 
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it  tip^  or  otberwiso  obtata  possession  of  it,  this 
is  not  enfficient  to  complete  the  offence.  Yet 
if  possession  is  once  actnally  gained,  it  is  not 
material  that  it  should  continue ;  and  thouffb 
for  my  reason  the  robber  should  retnm  the 
money  stolen  the  next  moment  after  receiving 
it,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  yet  this 
will  not  alter  the  crime,  or  render  its  oonsom- 
mation  less  complete.  A  sadden  snatching  of 
a  thing  from  the  hand  or  person  of  another  is 
not  snofa  a  taking  by  force  an4  through  fear  as 
win  constitute  robbery,  nnless  it  occasions 
^ther  an  injury  to  the  party  from  whom  it  is 
snatched,  or  a  stro^le  for  the  possession  of  Uie 
property  taken ;  for  here  there  is  no  putting  in 
fear ;  and  though  a  certmn  degree  of  force  may 
be  nsed,  the  theft  is  accomplished  rather  with- 
out than  against  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and 
more  by  the  dexterity  of  the  thief  and  the  sud- 
den surprise  of  the  party  than  by  open  force 
■nd  terror.  But  where  an  earring  was  so  sud- 
denly polled  from  a  lady^s  ear  uiat  she  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  resistance,  it 
being  done  with  such  violence  that  her  ear  was 
entirely  torn  throngh,  the  perpetrator  was 
beld  gnilty  of  Tobheiy.  Bo,  too,  where  the 

Erisoner  snatched  at  a  sword  which  was  hang- 
ig  at  a  gentleman's  side,  who  seeing  the  thief  s 
intention  immediately  laid  hold  of  It  himself, 
whereupon  a  stm^le  for  its  possession  took 
place  between  the  two,  which  ended  in  the 
robber's  obtaining  the  sword,  this  was  held  to 
be  robbery.  The  violence  and  putting  in  fear, 
moreover,  must  precede  the  taMng.  If  a  man 
qnietly  steals  any  thing  from  the  person,  though 
he  afterward  renins  possession  of  it  by  violence 
or  by  intimidating  the  owner,  this  Is  not  rob- 
bery; for  the  fear  is  Bubseqnent  to  the  laroeny, 
and  no  violence  subsequently  used,  even  with 
respect  to  the  same  thing,  wul  operate  bo  as  to 
convert  that  into  robbery  whim  was.  before 
only  larceny.  But  if  a  man  be  knocked  down 
vitboQt  any  previous  warning,  and  then  strqi- 
ped  of  hia  property  while  senseless,  though  he 
coold  not  properly  be  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously put  in  fear,  yet  it  would  be  a  robbery : 
ibr  the  violence  used  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and 
of  that  character  which  would  have  excited 
the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  his  mind  had  his 
conscionsness  remained.  If  the  violence  be 
frandalently  used  nnder  color  of  some  legal 
proceeding;  or  if  money  be  forcibly  extorted 
nnder  pretence  of  a  purchase  or  sale ;  or  if  a 
man  begs  in  a  menacing  manner,  as  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  receives  alms 
fh>m  the  party  through  the  apprehensions  re- 
garding his  personal  safety  which  the  appear- 
ance and  aonona  of  the  beggar  naturally  excite 
in  his  mind ;  in  all  these  oases  it  will  still  be 
robbery,  llius,  where  the  prisoner  forcibly 
took  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  worth  8«. 
from  a  woman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept 
ISd.  for  it,  threatening  to  kill  her  if  she  refus- 
ed, this  was  held  to  be  robbery  1^  all  the 
Judges  in  England.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
me  delivsry  of  the  mon^  or  goods  ahoold  bo 


contemporary  with  the  violence  or  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  it;  as,  if  a  robber,  finding  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  about  a  man's  person,  com- 
pel him  to  swear  under  a  threat  of  death  in  case 
of  non-complianoe  to  bring  him  a  larger  sum, 
which  the  man  does,  this  is  robbery,  because 
the  terror  caused  by  such  a  menace  is  upon  him 
at  the  time  of  his  making  the  payment,  and 
was  the  cause  of  his  doing  so.— ^he  payment 
of  money  or  delivei^  of  ^loods  by  the  owner, 
under  the  fbar  of  havrng  hu  property  destroyed, 
is  robbery  in  the  recover.  And  it  is  en  im- 
portant rule,  that  the  violence  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  crime  robbery,  althoi^h  it  consist 
entirely,  of  a  threat  to  disgraoe  a  person.  The 
menace  of  accusing  one  of  a  dreadful  crime 
which  would  endanger  hb  personid  safety,  or 
the  fear  of  losing  one's  character  or  situation 
by  Buoh  a  charge,  is  equivalent  to  the  fear  of 
personal  and  immediate  violence;  and  to  ex- 
tort money  by  such  means  is  robbery.  But  the 
fear  thus  excited  must  not  only  be  such  as  will 
suffice  to  influence  or  even  to  constrain  the  or- 
dinaiy  action  of  the  will ;  but  it  must  entirely 
and  immediately  control  and  overpower  it,  and 
render  the  party  inci^ble  throu^  terror  of 
confhrion  of  rerisdng  the  demand.  For  thie 
reasim,  in  a  case  whore  the  prosecutor,  who 
was  threatened  with  having  such  a  chaigemada 
against  him  unless  he  complied  with  the  pris- 
oner's demand,  did  not  -part  with  his  money 
Immediately  upon  the  threat  being  made  to 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  did  so  after  the 
party  making  the  threat  had  left  him,  and 
afforded  him  sufficient  time  in  which  to  con- 
rider  the  matter,  and  apply  for  assistance  if 
he  deored  so  to  do,  and  after  he  had  consulted 
with  a  friend  who  was  actually  present  when 
he  paid  the  money,  here  it  was  considered  that 
the  proseontor  was  not  impressed  with  such  tov 
ror  as  to  render  1dm  inci^ble  of  resisting  the 
demand;  that  there  was  not  the  coi^mdng 
ft»r  whidi  could  operate  in  eonttantem  tirum 
from  the  time  when  the  money  was  demanded 
until  it  was  piud;  and  consequently  there  was 
neither  the  actual  nor  constructive  violoice 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
robbery.  Further,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
fear  diould  be  of  violence  to  the  party  robbed.  If 
the  threat  is  made  against  a  man's  wife  or  ohild, 
or  other  person  to  whom  be  is  bound  by  ties  of 
blood  or  affection,  and  he  gives  money  to  the 
robber  for  the  sake  of  saving  such  person  from 
immediate  danger  or  violence,  this  would  be  as 
much  arobbery  as  if  the  violence  were  offered  to 
the  party  himselt  Neither  is  it  necessary  that 
the  robboT-  should  be  the  sole  and  wi^nal  mo- 
tive of  the  person  making  use  of  the  violence, 
the  violence  so  used  led  to  this  result ;  as, 
vfaere  a  man  feloniomly  assaulted  a  woman, 
who,  without  spy  demand  on  his  part  to  that 
effect,  ofibred  him  money  which  he  took,  yet 
continued  to  treat  her  with  violence,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  original  piirpose,  until 
interrupted  by  tiie  approach  of  otiiers,  this  was 
held  to  be  a  robbery,  for  the  woman,  terrified 
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by  the  pritoner^B  behavior,  oflbred  fiie  mon^ 
to  save  herself  from  further  violence,  which  she 
would  not  have  siven  voluntarily  otherwiBO. — 
"h  waa  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no 
zmtitatioa  of  stolen  goods  could  be  awarded 
upon  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  only,  and  the  owner  could  only 
obtun  restitution  by  an  appeal  of  robbery, 
which  waa  the  suit  of  the  party ;  but  this  has 
long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  subsequent  statutes 
have  remedied  the  defect  Formerly,  when  a 
robbery  or  other  felony  had  been  committed  in 
England,  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  rused,  which 
was  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing 
witii  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons.  In  this 
hoe  and  cry  all  persons,  both  officers  and  pri- 
vate individu^  were  called  npon  to  join;  and 
no  hue  and  cry  vas  deemed  sufficient  unless 
made  with  both  horaemen  and  footmen.  In  or- 
der that  such  hue  and  cry  should  be  the  more 
effectually  made,  Uie  hundred  was  bound  to 
answer  for  all  robberies  therein  committed  on* 
leas  they  captured  the  felon ;  and  this  respon- 
sibility is  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  action 
agunst  the  hundred  for  auy  loss  by  robbery. 
It  the  robber  was  taken,  the  hundred  stood  ex- 
eused;  but  otherwise  the  party  robbed  was  en- 
titled to  prosecute  them  by  a  special  action  on 
the  case  for  duuagea  equivalent  to  bis  loss.  In 
order  farther  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of 
robbers,  certain  rewards  were  offered  to  sacfa. 
as  wooUl  bring  them  to  ^ostioe,  by  various  aots 
of  parliunent,  one  of  which  enacted  "  that  sach 
as  apprehend  a  bighwaymau  and  prosecute  him 
to  conviction  sh^  receive  a  reward  of  £10 
from  tba  puhlio,  to  be  pud  to  them  by  the 
sheriSI  together  with  the  horse,  furniture,  arms, 
money,  and  other  goods  token  upon  the  person 
qS  sncb  robber,  saving  only  the  rights  of  any 
perBons  from  whom  uie  same  may  have  been 
stolen." — Bobbery  has  always  been  considered 
a  crime  of  an  aggravated  nature,  especially 
when  committed  with  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapons,  and  was  formerly  punished  with 
great  rigor  and  severity.  Until  comparatively 
lecent  times  robbery  was  indeed  punished  with 
death,  lure  as  well  as  in  Ikif^d,  even  though 
(be  amoant  stolen  would,  if  onaccompanied  by 
Tiolenoe,  have  amounted  only  to  petit  larceny. 
Thia  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law ;  but  the 
progress  of  civilization,  whioh  has  restricted 
oi^)ital  punishment  to  a  few  crimes,  has  modi- 
fied the  penalty  for  robbery,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years, 
•eoordtng  to  the  particular  cironmstances  and 
degree  of  the  crime. 

BOBBIN'S,  AsHua,  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Wethersfield,  Oonn.,  in  1757,  died  in 
Newport,  B.  I.,  Feb.  26,  1845.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  college  in  1782,  waa  tutor  in  Rhode 
Island  ooU^e,  now  Brown  un^rsity,  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  lawyer  InNewport,  B.  L 
He  beoame  emiiunt  in  ms  profesuon,  and  be- 
tween  1835  and  1889  was  one  of  the  U.  S.  sena- 
tors from  Bhodeldand.  He  waa  an  unpressive 
speaker  and  an  accomplished  olaBsioal  scholar. 
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BOBERT,  Liopou),  a  French  punter,  bom 
In  La  Chauz-de-Fon^  in  the  canton  of  Keof- 
oh&tel,  Switzerland,  May  18, 1794,  died  by  his 
own  hand  in  Venice,  March  20,  1835.  After 
studying  uader  David,  he  proceeded  at  about 
the  age  of  34  to  Bome,  where,  nnaided  by 
friend  or  patrons,  he  pursued  his  art  with 
singular  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  laborioos  and 
assiduous  punter,  rejecting  picture  after  pic- 
ture which  seemed  to  bim  unequal  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  occupying  in  some  instances  years 
upon  a  single  work.  His  productions  are  ne- 
cessarily few,  but  in  their  particular  depart- 
ment, Uie  delineation  of  Italian  life,  are  unri- 
vaUed  in  modem  art.  His  masterpieces  are 
the  "  Bes»6r&"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1831,  and 
now  in  the  Lonvre,  the  "ITeapolitan  Impro- 
visatore,"  the  "Madonna  dell^  Arco,"  and  the 
"Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic."  In  the  latter 
art  of  his  life  he  conceived  a  romantic  but 
opeless  passion  for  a  beautiful  woman  of  ran^ 
mider  the  influence  of  which  he  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat. 

EGBERTS,  David,  a  British  artist,  bom 
in  Stockbridge,  near  Edinburgh,  Oct.  24, 1796. 
In  early  life  be  was  a  house  painter,  and  u^n 
removing  to  London  in  1821  he  devoted  hun- 
self  for  several  years  to  scene  painting.  In 
1832-'3  he  visited  Spain,  and  upon  his  retnm 
published  a  volume  of  lithographio  copies  of 
"Spanish  sketobes,"  whioh  brought  him  into 
ooiwderable  notice.  SnbseqnenUy,  during  a 
tour  throo^b  Syria  and  Egypt  mia  other  east> 
ern  countries,  he  made  a  number  of  admira- 
ble drawings,  lithographic  facsimiles  of  which 
were  published  in  splendid  style  under  the 
title  or  "The  Holy  land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Ara- 
bia, Egypt,  and  Nubia"  (4  vols,  fol,  1842-'^. 
In  1841  he  was  elected  a  royal  academiciaiif 
and  during  the  last  20  years  he  has  prodnced  a 
number  of  views  of  celebrated  places,  with 
architectural  and  other  accessories,  which  are 
much  admired.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
including  "  Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kar- 
nak,"  "Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
"  Bome,"  &c  As  a  painter  of  architectural 
interiors  he  is  oonddered  without  a  rival  among 
English  artists.  Of  lat«  years  he  htu  painted 
principally  the  interiors  of  contioental  edifices. 
Occasionally  be  baa  attempted  such  subjects  as 
"  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  of  which  a 
lar«e  coloreij  lithograph  has  been  published, 
and  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  Exhibition  of  all 
Nations,"  painted  for  the  queen. 

ROBERTSON.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bor- 
dering on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  Sycamore  creek, 
and  drained  by  tributaries  of  Cumberland 
river ;  area,  about  BOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
15,266,  of  whom  4,861  were  staves.  It  has 
an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fertile  soil. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  868,615  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  116,804  of  oats,  86,837  of 
wheat,  80,656  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,440,670 
Iba.  of  toracoo.  There  were  5  grist  milla,  9  saw 
mills,  7  tanneries,  and  2,248  pnpib  attending 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  ttte  Nash- 
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villo  and  Eentnc^  railrosd.  wMch  passes 
throoffh  the  capital,  Springfiela.  II.  A  central 
00.  of  Texas,  bordered  W.  by  the  Brazos  and  £. 
by  the  Navasoto,  and  drained  by  their' branoh- 
«b;  area,  abont  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  la  1860, 
4,907,  of  whom  2,258  irere  Blaves.  It  has  a 
roUiog  sarface,  covered  with  forest  and  prurie, 
and  a  generally  fertUe  soil,  with  some  very  ridi 
bottom  lands.  The  prodaotions  in  1850,  unce 
which  its  poptdation  has  been  greatly  increased, 
were  41,895  boshels  of  Indian  com,  6.686  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  ^9  bales  of  cotton,  and  18,470 
lbs.  ct  butter.  Owpital,  Owensrille. 

ROBEBTSOK,  Fbedsbio  Wiluah,  aa  Eng- 
lish cl«rg)-man,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  8, 1816, 
died  in  Brighton,  Ang.  15,  1868.  He  studied 
«t  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  took  orders  (al- 
though bis  first  inclination  had  been  for  the 
army,  to  which  boUi  hia  father  and  grand- 
father  belonged,  and  in  which  he  was  offered 
a  commission),  and  was  a  curate  succesaively 
Sit  Winchester,  Oheltenham,  and  Oxford,  ux 
1847  he  became  minister  of  Trinity  chapel, 
Brighton,  where  his  eloquence  and  originali^ 
always  attracted  a  crowded  and  intellectual 
audience.  The  condition  of  the  laboring  class- 
es deeply  interested  him,  and  he  organized  a 
-working  men's  institate,  b^ore  which  he  de- 
livered sereral  leotnrw.  The  violent  denun- 
cdations  tome  <^  his  aentmirats  by  rel^ons 
iiewBp«q>er8  and  persons  otrtside  of  his  congre- 
^tion,  acting  on  a  naturally  feeble  oonsntn- 
tion,  hastened  his  death.    A  volume  of  his 

Lectures  on  Dterary  and  Sodal  Topics,"  and 
4  volumes  of  his  sermons  (ISmo.),  have  been 
posthumously  published  at  intervals,  the  ear- 
lier of  which  have  already  passed  through  nn- 
merons  editions  in  England  and  America. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  a  Scottish  historian, 
bom  at  Borthwick,  Edinbui^hshire,  Sept.  19, 
1721,  died  at  Grange  house,  near  Edinbur^. 
June  1 1, 1798.  His  &ther  was  a  clergyman,  and 
the  son  wasgraduated  at  the  university  of  Ed- 
inburgh, when  20  years  old  he  was  lioensed 
topreaobf  and  in  1748  was  presented  to  tJie  liv- 
ing of  Oladamuir  in  Haddingtonshire.  In  1746 
be  volunteered  to  serve  in  tine  army  against  tiie 
forces  of  the  pretender.  He  early  became  a 
man  of  muked  influence  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  lay  patronage, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  great  dividing 
question.   In  1766  the  only  sermon  of  his  ever 

Sublished  came  out  under  the  title  of  '*The 
ituation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ's 
Appearance,  and  its  Oonneotion  with  the  Buo- 
eees  of  his  Religion,  Considered."  In  1757 
Robertson  appeared  as  the  defender  of  Home, 
who  was  persecuted  by  the  ultra  Calviaist 

5^  for  having  written  the  b'agedy  of  '*  Doug- 
.  and  also  of  the  nriona  dergymen  who 
1  attended  the  theatre  to  witoess  its  repr^ 
•utation.  He  had  fbr  some  time  applied  him- 
•df  to  historical  studies,  and  in  1769  published 
bia  HiatotT  of  Scotland  during  the  Rdgns  of 
Uarj  and  Jamea  YL,  with  a  Bevtow  of  tlw 
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Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Period,  and 
an  Appendix  containing  Original  Papers"  (8 
vols.  4to.).  This  work  gained  him  the  fiirad- 
ship  of  many  eminent  meo,  including  Hume 
and  Horace  Walpole.  He  was  now  made 
chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  in  1761 
a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  1762  principal 
of  the  university  of  Edinbni^h  and  minister 
of  the  old  Greyfriars,  and  in  1764  historio- 
grapher of  Scodand  with  a  salary  of  £200. 
About  this  time  he  entertained  the  project  of 
writing  the  history  of  England ;  but  after  the 
refflgnation  of  Lo^  Bute,  who  had  been  hia 
friend,  he  gave  it  up.  In  1769  ^>peared  "  The 
History-  of  the  Reign  of  l3ie  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  with  a  View  of  the  Pn^resa  of  Sooie^ 
fi-om  the  Snbverdon  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Centary"  (8 
vols.  4to.),  which  became  very  popular,  and 
was  translated  into  several  languages.  In  1777 
the  "  History  of  America"  (2  vols.  4to.)  was 
published.  He  afterward  advocated  the  repeal 
of  some  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
which,  though  abolished  in  England,  still  exist- 
ed in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  riots  which  ensued 
in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  an  attack  upon  bis 
house  was  threatened.  He  now  retired  iVom 
public  life^  but  Hfdor  Rennel's  "Memoirs  of  a 
Hap  of  Hmdostan"  led  him  into  a  train  of  in- 
quiry, the  fruits  of  which  were  riven  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1791  in  a  work  enUtled  "  An  Historioal 
Disqnidtion  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of 
Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  (4to.).  The  life  (tf 
Dr.  Robertson  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart 

ROBERVAL,  Gilles  Pekbonk  or  Person im 
DE,  a  French  geometer,  twmin  1602  in  a  village 
of  Beanvaisis  from  whidi  he  took  his  surname, 
died  in  1675.  Repairing  to  Paris  in  1627,  he 
was  4  years  later  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  Uaitre  Gervais,  and  in 
1688  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
lege of  France.  A  bold  and  orij^nal  thinker, 
he  devised  methods  by  which  problems  then 
oonddered  difficult  were  solved  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  partly  anticipated  the  discovety 
ofthefluxionary  or  difierential  calculus.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  academy 
of  Bciencee  estabH^ed  by  Colbert  in  1666.  He 
figured  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  and 
proved  himself  a  violent  and  unfair  adversary. 

ROBESON,  a  S.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on 
8.  C,  watered  by  the  Lumber  and  Little  Pedes 
rivers ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
16,490,  of  whom  5,466  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
nearly  level  surface  and  a  generally  sandy  sofl. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  827,267  bndieb 
of  Indian  com,  1,663  of  wheat,  and  3,299  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  2  saw  mills,  7  tar  and 
turpentine  manufactories,  1  woollen  factory,  17 
ehUTches,  and  1,416  pupils  attending  public 
Boho^s.   Capital.  Lumberton. 

ROBESHEBBE,  Fban^^oib  Joskph  Maxi- 
xnjKR  IsmoBE,  a  French  revolutionist,  bom 
in  Anas  in  1768,  ezemted  in  Paris,  July  88, 
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1794.  His  &&eT  was  an  advocate,  and  imai- 
deot  of  a  Jacobite  club  founded  hj  Charles  Ed- 
ward the  pretender.  His  mother  died  young, 
leaving  him  the  eldest  of  4  children,  who  hj 
the  -desertion  of  the  father  were  left  without 
protection  or  sapport.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  youth.  Stories  oi  his  ferooioas  disposi- 
tion as  a  boy  appear  to  be  without  foundation. 
His  excellent  standing  at  the  college  of  Arras 
ingratiated  him  with  the  bishop,  who  sent  him 
toParls  in  1770  to  oonMnne  his  studies  at  tlw 
eollege  of  Loals  Is  Grand.  Danton,  Desmou- 
Uns,  mi  Fr6ron  the  younger  were  among  his 
fellow  pupils.  He  was  a  close  student,  and 
repeatedly  gained  honorable  distinction  in  his 
studies.  Ho  remained  at  this  institation  8 
years,  and  then  studied  law.  A  poor  youth 
readout  in  Paris,  of  humble  birth  and  hi^  cul- 
ture, imbued  witii  the  principles  of  Rousseau, 
and  given  to  study  and  thought,  he  obserred 
with  disgust  the  pretensions  of  a  frivolous  aris- 
tocr.i^y,  and  gave  to  the  humbler  classes  all  his 
sympathies.  After  completing  his  law  studies 
he  retarned  to  Arras,  where  he  gradually  won 
hia  way  to  a  high  standing  in  his  pntfesdon. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  his  first  impcniant 
oaaae  was  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of 
I^nklin^a  lightning  rods  agunst  the  diarge  of 
impiety  (1788).  He  became  a  member  of  the 
crimiiul  oonrt  <^  Arras,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  culled  to  condemn  a  prisoner  to 
death.  This  so  affeoted  him  that  he  resigned 
his  offloe,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  coital 
punishment.  He  now  gradaally  came  to  es- 
pouse the  caase  of  the  people  In  opposition  to 
the  clergy.  On  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general  in  1769,  he  appeared  as  deputy  of  the 
third  estate  of.  Artois.  Lamartine  describes 
his  flgnre  as  slight;  limbs  feeble  and  angular; 
voice  shrUl  and  monotonous ;  forehesd  smiUl 
and  projecting  over  the  temples;  eyes  of  a  blue 
wAor  and  deeply  set;  nose  stndgfat  and  small, 
and  very  wide  St  the  nostrila;  montii  lame  and 
Itps  thin ;  ohin  small  and  pointed ;  oomplezioii 
yellow  and  livid,  like  that  of  an  invalid  or  ft 
man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditation.  There 
was  a  prodigtoos  and  continual  tenuoa  of  all 
the  mosclea  of  his  &oe.  His  conntenuice  was 
habitually  severe,  and  wore  a  smile  wavering 
between  sarcasm  and  sweetness.  In  the  states- 
genereJ  he  strenuously  opposed  the  giving  the 
kii^  a  saspensive  veto  power,  resisted  the  de- 
cree of  martial  law,  pleaded  for  the  remis- 
sion of  snndry  disabilities  against  the  Jews 
and  comedians,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
the  oompnlsoTy  celibaoy  of  priests.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  declaration  ot  the  rifj^ts  of  man, 
he  was  continually  reoalling  the  assonbly  to 
the  prindplea  of  that  finmula.  On  June  19, 
1790,  the  assembly  elected  him  me  of  its  sec- 
retaries. His  means  were  slender,  having  noth- 
ing beyond  hia  pay  as  depnty,  18  ft-anos  a  day, 
of  which  he  sent  one  fourth  to  his  sister  for  hsr 
support.  Ho  oocnpied  a  retired  and  ill  flimished 
lod^i^:,  and  Hicbelet  describes  him  as  enter- 
ing the  tribune  dressed  in  a  threadbace  oUto- 
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green  coat,  his  only  one.  After  IfirabstB'f 
death,  Bobeepierre  rose  to  a  more  commanding 
position.  He  was  atodions  and  abstemious 
and  constant  in  attendance  at  the  Jacobin  club 
and  the  assembly.  He  at  length  bwan  to  bs 
feared.  Dnport  and  Bigot,  who  had  besa 
named  presi^nt  and  vice-president  of  the  criii^ 
inal  tribnnal,  with  Robespierre  for  public  ao- 
enser,  reftised  to  serve  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme views.  This  offloe  he  held  from  Jun^ 
1791,  till  April,  1799.  He  thon^t  that  "i|i 
general  there  is  nothing  so  Jtut  nor  so  good  ss 
the  people,  when  not  irritated  by  the  excesses 
of  deqwtism."  He  still  advocated  the  abor- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  and  the  admisnon 
of  all  citizens  into  the  national  guards  and  npoa 
juries.  He  claimed  for  the  blacks  in  the  ool- 
onies  a  partiolpation  in  political  rights,  and  ex- 
claimed: "  Let  the  colonies  porish  rather  than  a 
prinoiple."  He  was  one  of  the  leadei^  of  the 
mob  in  the  riot  of  July  14  and  17,  intended  to 
overawe  the  assembly  and  drive  it  into  accept- 
ing the  abdication  of  the  king,  and  showed 
himself  a  coward  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
close  d  the  oonstituent  asannbly,  Sept.  9tL 
1791,  the  people  of  Paris  received  him  win 
rapture.  By  a  decree  of  the  assemtdy,wo- 
p(wed  by  Bobespierre,  no  member  was  dii^bfe 
to  tibe  next  legislature,  which  convened  on  the 
dissolution  ot  its  predecessor.  He  took  adviB- 
tage  of  the  occasioQ  to  reridt  his  native  town, 
where  be  was  welcomed  with  an  ovation.  AP 
ter  7  weeks*  rest  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  dn^' 
ing  the  sitdng  of  thenew  ass^bly  we  find  htm 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of 
the  Jacobin  olub.  When  the  assembly  voted  ft 
sum  for  martial  preparations,  he  al<me  opposed 
the  measure.  He  began  in  the  spring  of  1799 
a  jonmal  entitied  Le  d^etuevr  da  la  conMtituii4m, 
wnidi  closed  with  the  12th  number.  In  the 
conspiraoy  wliich  culminated  in  the  massacres 
of  Aug.  10  he  does  not  mppwe  to  hsn  partkif 
pated,  though  he  afterward  spoke  of  that  day 
as  oneof  the  most  glorions  in  the  annals  of  the 
worid.  He  was  made  one  <rf  the  new  mnnieiptf- 
i^  following  this  insnrreotion,  and  ftd^  w  two 
afterward  appeM^  before  the  assemlily  as  tibe 
spokesman  of  a  deputation  from  the  oommone 
to  demand  the  esttudidiment  of  a  new  criminal 
court  for  the  summary  trial  of  the  enenues  of 
liberty.  This  court,  afterward  remodelled  as 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  was  promptly  or- 
ganized, and  Bobespierre  was  named  for  pre- 
siding Judge ;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  notjustforhimto  be  judge  of  those 
whom  he  had  already  denounced  as  enemies 
cf  the  country.  He  remonstrated  with  Da&* 
ton  against  the  fli^tfol  massacres  in  the  pris- 
ons on  9  and  8;  and  after  tihat  he  oaased 
to  appear  at  the  oommone.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  national  oonventicoi,  havhig  1>een  elected 
to  represent  Paris.  On  Oct.  99  Lonvet  de- 
nounced him  before  the  convention  as  aspiring 
to  the  dictatorriiip ;  but  he  defended  himself 
triouqthantly.  To  give  greater  pobUoity  to 
his  vie^  he  published  every  Friday  a  nem- 
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Sper,  entitled  "LettOTB  to  mj  Cknastittieiits.** 
i  led  the  Jacobins  in  the  oondemnation  of 
Am  king  and  in  demanding  his  death.  After 
that  event  he  proposed  the  decree  establifihing 
the  rercdntionarj  tribtmal,  clothed  with  ezeo- 
ntive  powers  abore  the  oonvention.  He  was 
mxt  however  made  a  member  of  it  until  July 
M  following,  though  on  March  26  he  was 
dw^ed  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  com- 
mittee of  general  ■eenrity,  which  was  only  an 
auxiliary  m  the  CMomittee  oi  pnUio  safety. 
There  U  mneh  0(mfii«on  <m  tiiis  pohit  among 
sathoiitiea,  and  Bobeejdeire  has  been  held  up 
to  obloqay  for  orhnes  committed  by  the  execa- 
tire  faioimal  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  a 
member  of  it.  His  first  great  act  as  a  member 
of  this  comnuttee  was  the  institution  of  the 
Tcjgn  of  terror.  The  condemnation  of  the 
Girondists  he  defended  by  saying  that  "  there 
are  perloda  in  reyolntions  when  to  live  is  a 
crime.  The  feast  of  reason,  decreed  by  the 
coDvendon,  disgusted  him  as  the  degradation 
of  the  revolution.  In  oppoution  to  H^ttert 
and  his  adherents,  he  seems  to  have  sincerely 
wished  the  reign  of  peace  and  jnstiee,  and 
thereby  inoorrea  from  them  the  aeonsKtion  of 
moderstlsBi,  wUle  he  was  at  the  same  time 
preaching  terror  as  the  neeeasary  instrement 
of  the  revolution.  In  the  committee  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  in  decided  antagonism  to 
Ifaem^ri^.  Hia  official  dgnatnre  is  affixed 
to  bat  few  aentenoes  of  death.  Btill  there  be- 
longs to  him  no  small  share  of  in&my  in  that 
he  refrained  from  raiaing  hia  voice  where  it 
aught  have  availed  aga^st  the  dt^hter  <^ 
innooent  persons.  He  sacrificed  Hubert  to 
make  himself  ma::ter  of  the  commune,  and 
Danton  to  make  himself  master  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  while  at  the  Jacobin  club  his  snpremaoy 
had  long  been  undisputed.  All  eyes  were  now 
riveted  upon  him.  His  commanding  influence 
was  «^etin.H»^  by  the  ntramrdinary  qteetaole 
^  Jmie  8,  the  fiutival  of  tfie  Snpreme  Being, 
i^di  he  had  eansed  to  be  decreed,  and  in 
Thieh  ho  was  the  principal  actor.  Bat  he 
laeked  the  courage  as  well  aa  the  genius  to  or- 
ganize a  dictatorship.  Indeed,  he  himself  ap- 
preciated his  defects,  or  pretended  to.  "  I  waa 
not  made  to  rule,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  made  to 
combat  the  enemiesof  tiie  people."  He  caused 
to  bo  decreed  a  committee  of  justice  to  revise 
arrests,  and  guard  ag^st  the  sacrifice  of  inno- 
cent persons;  but  Ms  colleagues  resisted,  and 
the  scheme  &iled.  On  June  10  he  proposed 
the  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  his  object  being  to  rid  the 
nation  of  the  great  onlprita  in  the  convention. 
Bnt  his  purpose  was  seen  through,  and  he  waa 
driven  to  it.  The  convention  now 

beeaoM  alanned  forits  own  aafety.  Being  mi- 
able  to  control  the  oommitteea,  he  withdrew 
from  them  and  sought  to  overthrow  them. 
The  wholesale  bntoheries  which  followed  were 
perpetrated  without  his  oonnivanoe,  though, 
being  tiie  anUior  of  tiie  decree  itaeL^  he  is 
to  be  held  re^mirible  <te  theatrodtiaa  it  pov 
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mitted.  For  the  last  6  wedca  of  his  life  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  government.  In  his  speech  in 
the  oonvention  on  July  26  he  asked  if  in  that 
interval  *^  faction  had  been  less  Midaoions,  or 
the  country  been  hfq)pier."  A  tumolt  followed 
the  speech,  and  the  conv«ktion  refused  to  pub- 
lish it.  This  was  equivalent  to  his  overtbrow. 
He  returned  to  the  Jaoobins,  and  announced 
himself  doomed.  They  rallied  round  him,  and 
beaonght  him  to  head  an  inanrtection  tffisai 
tiie  oonventimL  lUa  he  reused  to  do,  and  <m 
the  fi^wing  day  be  reappeared  hi  tiie  oon- 
vention,  where  his  arrest  waa  decreed.  The 
otmmmne  instantiy  organized  an  insurreotion 
and  rescued  him ;  bnt  he  would  ^ve  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  riot.  "  The  death  of  one  man," 
said  he,  "is  less  hnrtftil  to  the  republic  than 
the  example  of  revolt  agunst  the  naticmal  con- 
vention." The  insurrectionists  were  soon  over- 
powered, and  at  tiie  h6t<d  de  ville  Robespierre 
was  seized.  At  tim  time  he  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  ehot  from  on* 
of  the  soldiers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life; 
hat  the  fact  is  uncertain.  The  form  of  trial 
waa  quickly  enacted,  and  early  in  the  evening  of 
Jnly  28  the  guillotine  terminated  hia  existence. 

KOBIN,  ft  name  ^plied  in  the  old  world  to 
several  small  dentirostral  birds  of  the  family 
of  warblers,  and  sab-family  orythaetTia,  In 
these  the  bill  is  short,  slender,  tapering,  dor 
pressed  at  the  base,  alightiy  ourved  and  notch* 
ed  at  the  tip,  and  the  gape  and  basal  portion  of 
ihe  nasal  groove  covered  with  bristles ;  the  tard 
are  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with  an 
entire  Male,  occasionally  lowing  marks  of  di- 
vision; the  toes  are  moderate,  the  hind  one 
and  olaw  usually  the  largest,  and  the  daw* 
ourved  and  sharp;  tail  usually  abort  and  broad, 
and  wings  moderate  and  rounded.  Gray  men- 
tions 10  genera,  most  of  wMoh  are  inhwritanti 
of  tiie  eastern  hemisphere,  ovot  which  Uia/aM 
very  generally  distributed ;  they  feed  on  worms, 
Insects,  seeds,  and  fruits,  which  they  seek  on 
the  ground  or  in  trees,  and  when  hard  pressed 
approach  familiarly  human  habitations;  tha 
nests  are  large  and  carefully  lined  with  soit 
materials,  and  the  egga  generally  pale  blue. 
The  only  genus  that  can  be  mentioned  here  i» 
wythaeus  (Cnv.),  and  tiie  single  species  the 
robin  redbreast  {jS.  rvbeeula,  Guv.),  well  known 
to  every  English  school  boy,  and  endeared  to 
Europeui  nations,  especially  Great  Britun,  by 
its  confiding  and  cheerful  di^oMtion.  It  is 
about  fif  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  9 
indies;  the  prevoihng  color  above  is  oliva 
green;  the  forehead,  oheeks,  fore  neck  and 
part  of  breast,  light  yellowish  red.  It  is  a  per- 
manent reiddent  in  temperate  Europe,  Ana 
Ifinw,  and  K.  Africa;  it  is  tiie  most  familiar 
of  the  small  Urds,  boldly  approaching  the  dwell- 
ings of  man,  and  in  winter  so  fearless  as  to 
enter  hoosea  and  pick  up  crumbs  from  the 
fioor  or  the  taUe;  its  sprightiy  movements, 
knowing  look,  bi^t  eyes,  sweet  notes,  and 
plflwdng  pifamiage,  zander  it  alwaya  a  wewom^ 
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TWtor.  The  atmg  is  sweetly  modulated,  plain- 
tive, and  not  lond,  heard  throngh  nirinfl,  anm- 
mer,  and  aotonm,  and  even  in  dull  and  rainj 
weather  when  most  other  song  birds  are  silent ; 
h  is  one  of  the  latest  birds  to  retire  at  ni^t, 

,  and  one  of  the  earliest  In  the  mofning;  it  is 
aolitaiy,  never  congregating  in  flotdv ;  uie  food 
ooiiriats<tf  wimns  (vhich  it  beata  to  oeatit  and 
dewiM  before  eatuig),  inaeots,  and  tiuSr  larvw. 
OeneraUy,  and  espedalljr  in  ttie  loreedlng  aea- 
•00,  it  is  verT'  pagnaclons,  drivli^  off  all  amall 
birds  coming  near  its  fovorite  resorts,  and  at- 
taoklng  eveu  cats  and  large  birds.  The  nest  ia 
often  made  in  oat  bnilcmiga  which  ara  daily 
Med,  and  sometimes  in  situations  where  there 
is  great  confuajon  and  noiae;  it  is  made  of 
moss,  leaves,  and  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and 
feathers ;  the  eggs  are  0  or  6,  white,  with  pale 
reddish  brown  spots. — ^Birds  of  very  different 
families  in-  varioDB  parts  of  the  world  bear  this 
name,  as  is  the  case  with  onr  American  robin, 
Vhicb  is  one  of  the  thrashes,  tttrdui  migrato- 
riuM  (Xinn.);  the  generic  charaoters  are  girm 
nnder  I^bubh.  It  ia  maneonssary  to  deeoribe 
tiiia  well  known  Inrd,  which  is  nearly  twice 
ttie  riae  oi  the  Enropean  robin,  any  flirther 
than  to  say  that  the  general  oolor  above  ia  olive 
gray,  with  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black, 

'  ohin  and  throat  white,  blaek-atreaked,  and  the 
under  parta  dttestnnt  brown;  there  is  oonsid- 
•rable  variation  in  the  plumage,  which  is  more 
or  less  marked  with  white,  even  to  albinism. 
It  is  distribated  over  North  America,  as  fu*  as 
Uezioo  on  the  west  and  to  lat.  60"  N.,  breed- 
ing over  most  of  this  extent.  This  is  one  oi 
the  first  birds  seen  in  the  spring,  a  few  in  shel- 
twed  places  remalmng  all  winter  as  far  north 
as  Kew  Ekigland,  and  many  arriving  there  from 
the  aooth  before  the  enow  haa  disappeared; 
most  howoTer  migrate  daring  winter  to  the 
•oothem  states,  wnore  they  are  very  common, 
ocearring  In  flooks  and  kiQed  in  immeiise  nam- 
bera.  The  song  is  ^ple  bat  plearing  and  live- 
ly, t^oof^  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  many 
other  tlunshes;  it  rnndx  resemblee  that  of  the 
Em*opean  blackbird  (T.  maruia.  Linn.).  Much 
the  regard  in  which  the  robin  is  held  here 
is  derived  from  that  accorded  to  the  English 
robhi,  which  onrs  resembles  in  its  red  breast, 
fomiliar  dispomtJon,  and  cheerful  notes;  it  is 
generally  protected,  except  daring  the  shoot- 
uig  season  in  the  sonthem  and  middle  states, 
where  it  is  slanghtered  indiscriminately;  in 
Maaaaohnsetts  the  laws  forbid  its  destniction  at 
any  time  of  year.  Hie  neat  is  often  ballt  near 
honses  and  in  very  noi^  locations ;  a  robin 
has  been  known  to  bnUd  on  the  tinuiera  ot  m 
laOroad  bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  on 
which  trains  passed  at  least  every  hoar  daring 
llie  day  and  nl^ht — not  only  a  dangerons  and 
a  tremalons  position,  bat  one  from  which  it 
mast  be  diffiealt  to  teach  tihe  yoong  to  fly,  as 
*  misstep  woald  precipitate  them  into  the  wa> 
tar.  The  eg^  are  4  to  6,  blnish  green  and  nn- 
qratted;  they  are  rarely  molested;  two  broods 
are  ndsed  in  a  season,  even  in  New  Bln^snd* 
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ttw  parents  are  very  anxioas  tn  regard  to  the 
yoang,  uttering  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry  when 
the  nest  is  approached ;  they  sometamea  breed 
^ear  after  year  on  the  same  spot.  The  fli^ 
18  rapid,  and  at  times  high  and  long  snatained. 
from  its  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  lively 
morementfl,  and  pleaang  aoog,  it  ia  often  kept 
■a  a  caga  bird ;  it  is  fed  on  bread  soaked  m 
mUk  CT  water,  fraita,  and  insects;  it  is  long- 
lived  in  oaptivlty,  bat  liable  to  aoffier  and  & 
dnring  momting.  The  flesh  is  tender,  savory, 
and  easily  digMted,  and  a  fsvorite  article  of 
food  in  the  middle  and  soathem  states,  whera 
the  markets  in  the  shooting  season  are  glatted 
with  them. — The  golden  robin  has  been  de- 
scribed nnder  BAi.TiH0itn  Obiolb. 
BOBIN  HOOD.  See  Hood,  Robiv. 
BOBIKS,  BxNJAjanr,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, bora  ia  BatJi  in  1707,  died  in  Hadraa. 
Joly  29, 17S1.  His  parents  were  Qaakera,  and 
were  too  poor  to  ^ve  him  any  bnt  the  amplest 
ednoatioii.  As  a  means  of  farthering  lua  stadiea 
he  estaUished  himself  in  Lmdon  aa  a  private 
teaoher  in  1726,  and  became  known  to  men  of 
Bcienoa  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  math^rniy 
tidans  of  the  lime.  F<»tifieation  and  gunnery 
became  a  fovorito  stady  with  him ;  be  made  sev- 
eral ezoorsions  to  FUnders  to  examine  the  con- 
strootkos  <tf  the  best  engineers,  and  a  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  valae  of  Uie  ex- 
plorive  force  of  gonpowdM-,  and  the  effect  of 
the  beat  and  moistare  of  the  atmosphere  on 
that  force  and  the  resistance  of  the  aJr  to  pro- 
Jeotilee.  He  was  engaged  in  variooa  mathe- 
matical confToversies,  opposed  Bernooilli  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  forces  and  veloratiee, 
ttad  answered  in  defence  of  8ir  Isaac  Kewttm^s 
method  of  flnzions  some  oriticisms  of  Bish<^ 
Berkeley.  In  1760  he  was  made  engineer  in  gen- 
eral to  the  East  India  company,  and  proceeded 
to  Uadras,  where  he  was  soon  after  attadted 
with  the  fever  that  finally  oanaed  his  deoOi. 

B0BIN80N,  Edwabd,  an  Amerinn  philolo- 
gist and  Ublioal  scholar,  bom  at  Soothington, 
Gonn.,  April  10, 1794.  He  was  gradnated  at 
Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  T.,  in  1816,  and 
served  for  a  year  as  tator  in  the  college.  He 
married  a  dwighter  of  the  Bev.  S.  Eirkland, 
nriasionary  to  the  Oneida  Indiana;  bat  she  dy- 
ing in  1819,  he  continned  at  Clinton  prosecntang 
his  studies  till  1621,  when  he  went  to  Andover, 
Hass.,  to  procure  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
the  first  6  books  of  the  H^,  which  he  had 
edited.  While  residing  at  Andover  he  com- 
menced the  sta^  of  Bsiavw,  and  was  em- 
yed  by  Prof.  Btnart  to  correct  the  proo&  ct 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  led  to  thor  ander- 
taking  t(^;ether  some  trandations  oi  text  hooka 
flrom  the  German,  to  Ms  being  left  in  ebargs 
of  Prof.  Btaart's  dass  in  his  absence,  and  final- 
ly to  his  appointment  as  assistant  instructor. 
He  remained  at  Andover  till  1626,  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  the  next  4  years 
ia  travel  and  study,  daring  which  he  married 
Hiss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob,  dao^ter  of 
TOn  Jakob  <tf  Halle.  Li  18S0  he  retained 
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to  Andover,  and  receiT«d  the  appointment  ot 
professor  eztraordinBry  of  saored  literatare, 
and  litHrarian,  which  he  resigned  in  1888,  and 
remoTed  to  Boston.  In  1887  he  was  wpointed 
Mo&sBor  of  biblioal  literature  in  the  Union  theo- 
logical senoinary  in  the  oit;*  of  New  York,  which 
nation  he  bUII  oocnpies.  Before  assoming  its 
ctotiea,  he  Tinted  Palestine,  of  which,  in  oompany 
with  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  £Ii  Smith,  he  made  a  mmnte 
and  carefbl  sorrey.  At  Berlin  he  embodied  the 
neolta  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  whioh  was 
pnblidied  stmoltaneotulT  in  Gwinauy,  Ent^and, 
and  America  ("Biblical  Besearches  in  Pale»- 
tina,  and  in  the  A^maeaA  Ooontries,  a  Jomnal 
itf  Travels  in  the  Year  1888,"  8  tc^  Sto.,  Hair 
le,  London,  and  Boston,  1S41).  He  entered  npcHi 
the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  1640,  in  which, 
and  in  philological  and  get^aphical  stadies, 
he  has  since  passed  most  of  his  time.  In  1663 
he  a^ain  visited  Palestine,  investigated  with 
X>T.  Smith  some  topics  previously  passed  over, 
and  pnblisfaed  tiie  results  of  this  tour  in  1866 
{1  vol.  8vo.)  in  oonnection  with  &  revision  of 
his  previous  researches.  He  is  understood  to 
be  now  eugaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  physi- 
cal and  historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Luid. 
Dr.  Bobinson  has  been  for  several  years  an  ac- 
tive and  efficient  member  of  the  American  geo- 
gwliioal,  oriental,  and  ethnohKioal  iO(neti». 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dart> 
month  ecdlege  In  1881  and  from  the  university 
qS  Halle  hi  1849,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Yale 
fliAl^  in  1844.  Dr.  Bobfaison  has  published 
a  transiction  of  Battmann's  Greek  grammar 
(Andover,  1882;  new  translation  fix>m  the  16th 
German  ed.,  New  York,  1850) ;  "  A  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bos- 
ton, 1886;  new  ed.,  entirely  rewritten,  New 
York,  1860) ;  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels," in  Greek  (Boston,  1845),  and  in  En^ish 
(184«>.  He  edited  from  1881  to  1884  the 
"  Biblioal  Bepository,"  a  tfaeolofrioal  quarterly, 
■absequently  united  with  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sa- 
ora,"  wfaidh  h«  establidied  and  edited  Ibr  one 
year  in  New  York.  "Ba  has  also  edited  (M- 
aiet^ft  "Biblioal  Dlotionary"  and  vlQive  work% 
and  pnblidied  4  revlrions  of  hia  translaii<m 
GesMuns*s  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  last  in  1854.— 
Thkresk  AtaiRTiNK  Louise,  known  as  an  author 
onder  the  name  of  Talvi,  wifb  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Halle,  Germany,  Jan.  80, 1797.  In  1607 
she  accompanied  her  father  to  Rnsma,  where  he 
beoame  professor  in  the  university  of  Kharkov. 
Here  she  b^an  the  sbidy  of  the  fflavic  lan- 
guages and  hterature^  and  also  wrote  her  first 

Kerns.  Her  father  being  transferred  to  St. 
tersbttrg  in  1810,  she  spent  her  time  there 
jirindpally  to  the  acquisition  of  modem  Isn- 
goi^es  sod  the  study  of  history.'  In  1616  she 
returned  to  Halle,  and  apphed  herself  to  the 
study  ot  the  Ijitin  laitfoage,  but  renated  nn- 
mons  entreaties  to  wow  her  prodnotiona  to 
appear  in  print  She  however  wrote  &  few 
tales,  whioh  were  pnbli^ed  at  Halle  in  18S6 
nader  the  title  <tf  "  F^ohe,"  and  otiiers 
paind  ia  ahnanaea  oiidOT  the  aignatare  of 


"  Talvi,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  her 
maiden  name.  In  1822,  under  the  signature  of 
Ernst  Berthold,  she  made  a  translstiou  of  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "Old  MortaUty"and  "The  Black 
Dwarf.'*  About  this  time  a  collection  of  Ser- 
vian popular  songs  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she 
began  t}ie  study  of  Servian,  and  translated  a 
number  of  poems  from  that  language,  whioh 
were  publiened  under  the  title  of  Volktluder 
der  Serbm  (2  vohi.,  HaUe,  1826-'6).  In  1828 
ahe  was  married  to  Prof.  Bobinson,  and  accom- 
panied hfan  in  1880  to  America.  Here  ah* 
turned  her  attentim  to  the  alx^gfnal  lan- 
nages,  and  translated  into  German  Hr.  John 
Fickering'a  work  on  the  Xadian  tongaes  at 
North  America  (Leipric,  1884).  In  1884  she 
wrote  for  the  "  Biblical  Bepository"  a  "  Histor- 
ical View  of  the  Slavio  Languages,"  which  in. 
1650,  after  being  revised  and  partly  rewritten, 
was  published  at  New  York  in  a  ISmo,  volume 
entitled  "Historical  View  of  tiie  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Slavio  Nations,  with  a 
Sketch  of  their  Popular  Poetry."  In  1687 
she  retamed  with  her  husband  to  Germany, 
where  she  remained  until  1840,  and  there 
published  a  treatise  entitled  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Historical  Oharacteristios  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germanio  Nations,  with  a  Re- 
view of  the  Songs  of  the  N<m-Earopean  Baoea" 
(Leipsic,  1840).  Li  the  same  year  also  amear* 
ed  a  small  work  under  the  titie  of  "  The  Poema 
of  Gssian  not  Genuine."  After  her  retnm  to 
New  York  she  wrote  "A  History  of  Oapt. 
John  Smith"  in  German,  published  in  F.  Ban- 
mer's  Hiatoritdhes  TatoheMnuJi.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "The  Oolonization  of  New  England*' 
^iraic,  1647),  of  whioh  woi^  the  youiwer 
Haxutt  made  a  translation  intp  Engli^.  Be- 
side the  works  already  spoken  of,  she  has  writ- 
ten "  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret"  (New 
York,  1850),  *' Life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the 
Annals  of  Hungary"  (1851),  and  "The  Exiles" 
(1868),  afterward  published  as  "Woodhill,  or 
the  Ways  of  Proridenoe ;"  and  die  oontribotet 
to  various  American  and  German  periodicals. 

BOBINSON,  JoHK,  an  Englidt  diasentinc 
olergyman,  bom  in  16^,  died  in  Leyden,  Uar<£ 
1,  1625.  He  was  ednotd»d  at  Cambridge,  and 
held  for  a  time  a  beaefloe  near  Yarmouth  in 
Norfolk,  but  was  snbsequentiy  chosen  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  congrention  formed  in  1602  in  the 
north  of  England.  This  church  was  "  beset  and 
watched  ni^t  and  day  by  the  agents  of  the 

{)relacy,"and  in  1607  its  members  attempted  to 
eave  England  for  Holland,  bat  were  prevented 
by  the  civil  officers,  who  kept  the  whole  com- 
pany under  arrest  for  a  month.  The  design 
was  renewed  in  1606,  and  suooessfuUy  carried 
out.  They  arrived  in  Amst«rd^  remiuned 
there,  abont  a  year,  and  then  by  the  advice  ^ 
th^  pastOT  removed  to  Leyden.  Here  they 
x«mained  11  years  in  fiisud^  interooarae  wim 
their  nei{^b<ns,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
lai^y  inoreased  by  arrivals  from  Kn^and  that 
they  beoame  a  great  oongregatlon.  Here,  too, 
BoUoKHifinaooiitroTar^yonfreewill,  "began 
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to  he  terrible  to  the  Arminians."  In  1618  Epia- 
oophiB,  the  siiocessoT  of  ArminioB,  and  professor 
in  the  muTerntj  of  Leaden,  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Arminios 
against  all  opposers,  and  Robinson  accepted 
the  ohalleoge.  A  public  dispatation  was  neld 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  the 
friends  of  the  latter  assert  that  "  the  tmth  had 
a  &moTifl  victory."  In  1617  another  removal 
was  contemplated,  and  Rolrinson  with  hia 
whole  heart  went  into  the  plan  of  fbnning  a 
Httlement  in  Amoica.  Having  succeeded  in 
the  n^iotiations,  a  minority  of  the  couprega- 
tion  onder  tiie  lead  of  Brewster,  the  ruling 
elder,  set  out  in  1620  in  two  ships,  the  Speed- 
Tell  and  the  Mayflower,  which  conid  hold 
only  a  small  number.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Boblnson  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  be  died  before  the  consent  of  the 
association  of  English  merchants  who  controlled 
&e  enterprise  conld  be  obtained.  The  remain- 
der of  his  ohnrch  and  his  widow  and  children 
emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.  He  was 
an  aente  controversialist,  and  highly  versed 
in  classical  learning.  He  published  A  Justi- 
fication of  Separation  from  the  Church  of 
EngUnd"  (1610);  "Of  BeHgions  Communion" 
(1614);  Apologia  Jutta  et  Naemaria  (1619), 
which  in  1644  was  translated  into  English ; 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort"  (16S4)5  "  A  Treatise  of  the 
Lawfulness  of  Learning  of  the  Ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Enidand"  (1684);  and  "Essays  or 
Observations,  Divine  and  Mona"  (1628).  His 
complete  works  were  published  at  Boston  in 
1851  by  the  Congreganonal  board  v£  pnblioa- 
tion,  in  8  vols. 

BOBINSON,  RoBGBT,  an  English  dissentmg 
minister,  bom  at  Swaffham,  Iu>rfolk,  Jan.  8, 
1786,  died  in  Birmingham,  June  0,  1790.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London 
hair^eeser,  became  a  fwower  of  Geot^  White- 
field,  andb^anto  qualify  himself  for  a  preacher 
sttheiweinl9.  He  finfuly  became  pastor  an 
lodependent'chnrch  at  Norwich,  in  1761  settled 
at  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion, and  in  1778  added  to  his  clerical  functions 
the  calling  of  a  &rmer  and  dealer  in  coal  and 
com.  In  17B4  offers  were  made  to  him  of  pre- 
ftrment  in  the  established  ohnrch,  which  he  de- 
dined.  His  intense  application  to  study  for  a 
prqjected  history  of  the  Baptists  is  thought  to 
nave  shortened  hia  life.  Borne  time  before  his 
death  he  became  a  Unitarian  and  an  admirer  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  He  left  various  theological  works. 

EOBISON,  JoHw,  a  Scottish  writer  on  natu- 
ral philosophy,  hom  near  Gla^w  in  1789, 
died  in  Edinhnr^,  Jan.  80,  1806.  He  was 
graduated  in  17M  at  the  jn&vtxAtj  of  Glawow, 
and  in  1768  went  to  London  and  became  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  and  en- 
tered as  midshipman  on  board  the  Boyal  WU- 
Ham,  his  pupil  being  lieutenant.  This  vessel 
was  one  of  the  fleet  intended  to  act  with  Gen. 
Wolfe  in  the  riege  of  Quebec,  and  arrived  off 
tte  AmOTioan  ooaat  in  April,  1759.  Bailing  np 
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tfie  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  employed  in  malcni| 
surveys.  After  3  years'  service  on  board  tbe 
Boyal  William,  he  accompanied  Enowks,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  aIo<^  of  war  Pere- 
grine, 20  guns,  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Fortn* 

fU,  but  ^ter  6  months  left  the  naval  service, 
y  the  recommendation  of  Admiral  Enowlea, 
he  was  sent  on  a  trip  to  Jamaica  with  a  son  of 
John  Harrison  to  take  charge  of  his  ohrooom- 
rter,  sent  out  to  be  tested.  In  April,  1768,  be 
returned,  but  failing  to  get  any  promotion  ttm 
the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  resumed  hii 
studies  at  the  univmity  at  Glasgow,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Black  sueoeeded 
him  in  1766  as  lectnrer  in  chemistry.  In  1770 
he  accompanied  as  secretary  Admiral  Enowles 
to  Bnssia,  whither  he  was  going  to  effect  a  ttS- 
ormation  in  the  navy  of  that  country.  In  that 
position  he  remained  for  3  years  at  &t  Peten- 
burg,  and  was  made  inspector-general  of  the 
corps  of  marine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  Sept.  1774,  be 
returned  to  Edinburgh  as  professor  xA  natorAl 
philosophy  in  the  university,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  that  ofBoe  for  the  remaining  80  years 
of  his  life.  In  1798  he  was  made  doctor  of 
laws  by  the  university  of  New  Jersej,  the  next 
year  reoetred  the  same  honcv  imm  ue  univer- 
eity  of  Gla^w,  and  in  1800  waa  elected  aw- 
oessor  to  Dr.  Black  as  foreign  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sdences  at  St.  Petersbni^. 
His  first  published  production  was  a  pnper 
communicated  to  the  royal  socie^  of  Edinbo^ 
in  1786,  on  the  determination  of  the  orbit  and 
motions  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  He  contrib* 
uted  also  a  large  number  of  scientifio  articles 
to  the  "  Encyclopsdia  Britannica."  In  1797 
appeared  a  work  of  hia  entitled  "  Proofs  of  a 
Conspiracy  against;  all  the  Religions  and  Gor- 
ernments  of  Europe^'  (8to.,  Edinburgh).  His 
last  work  was  entitled  Houents  Mecbaal* 
cal  Philosophv"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1804). 

BOOHAMBEAU,  Jean  Baptists  DosAnn 
SB  TmECB,  count  de,  a  Frendi  soldier,  boroia 
VeDd«me,Jnlyl,  1725,  died  May  10,1807.  He 
entered  the  military  service  in  1742  during  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1744  and  1746. 
Promoted  to  a  colonelcy  in  1747,  he  was  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  and  was  active  at 
the  siege  of  Maeatricht  in  1748.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Aix  ta  Chapelle,  he  be- 
came governor  of  Vend6me,  resumed  active 
eerrice  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war, 
was  ^pointed  brigadier-genu'al  in  1766  after 
the  taking  of  Mahon,  then  served  in  Germany, 
received  several  wounds  in  the  battle  of  Oks* 
tercamp  in  1760,  uid  was  ja-omoted  in  176L 
In  1780,  being  a  Uentenant-general,  he  wti 
]daoed  in  oommandof  the  Frraeh  army  sat  to 
America,  and  in  the  following  year  acted 
concert  with  Washington  in  the  operatioBS 
which  brought  about  uie  capitulation  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Yorktovrn.  Peace  btdng  concluded, 
be  retwned  to  iVanee  in  1788,  and  waa  nada 
goreraor  of  Pieardy  and  Aitms.  He  becana 
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!■  ITdl  ocanmuider  of  the  French  army  in  the 
north,  ^at  soon  resigned.  He  was  inoaroerated 
in  1793,  arraigned  bef(»e  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  sentenoed  to  death ;  hot  on  his  name 
being  called  for  exeoation,  it  was  foond  tJiat 
the  cart  which  transported  the  prisoners  to  the 
place  of  execution  was  already  filled  np,  and 
the  sapwintending  officer  pushed  him  back,  say- 
ing: Stand  back,  old  fellow;  your  torn  will 
ooffie  later."  Bobespierre  fUl  before  his  torn 
oame,  and  he  wu  libwated.  He  left  Jfi^Mtm 
which  were  printed  in  181)9  (2  vols.  8to.,  Paris). 
— ^DoxATiBK  Mabib  Jobeph,  SOU  of  tho  preced- 
ing, born  in  ITfiO,  killed  at  Leipsto,  Oct  18, 1813. 
A  GolfMiel  in  1779,  he  aooompanied  his  father 
toAmerica;  becamelientenant-generalinl792; 
was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  against  the  rebellious 
Begroes;  went  in  1798  to  Martinique,  whence 
be  expelled  the  Eo^Ush,  and  caused  the  govern- 
nent  of  the  repubho  to  be  acknowledged  in  all 
fte  French  colonies.  In  179i,  being  besieged 
at  Port  Royal  bysnperior  forces,  he  was  forced 
to  ecq>itnlsJ«  after  rensting  for  40  days.  Ro- 
tnmiog  to  France,  he  Joined  the  army  of  Italy 
in  1600:  was  annward  sent  nnder  Oen.  L»> 
olwo  to  aajHy  and  in  1802  defeated  ToasMunt 
L^Onrerture.  Beooming  commander-in-ohief 
<m  Leelero's  death,  lus  (vnelty  ez<nted  indigna* 
tion  and  hatred  anMmg  all  claasaa.  The  insur- 
gents renewed  their  efibrts;  and  in  1808,  his 
troops  being  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  he 
was  obliged  to  sarrender.  Token  prisoner  on 
the  French  coast,  he  was  carried  to  England, 
and  exchanged  after  8  years'  cf^tivity.  In 
1818  he  fought  bravely  at  Bautzen  and  Wolfs- 
berg,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 

BOOODALE,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng- 
Iwid,  on  both  fides  of  the  rirer  Boch,  10  m. 
N.K.E.  from  Manchester ;  po^.  in  1651,  39,196. 
Boehdale  is  largely  engaged  in  manufaotnres, 
ehiefly  flannels,  blankets,  cotton  goods,  and 
Tarn.  In  the  immediate  ndghborhood  there 
ar»  extensire  ooal  and  iron  mines,  and  quarries 
of  bailding  stone.  The  woollen  manufacture 
wae  introduced,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
Iiy  some  Flemish  immigrants.  The  town  sends 
one  member  to  parliament. 

BOOHEFOBT,  or  Boobbfobt-sub-Meb,  a 
fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oharente-Inferieore,  mtuated  on  the  right  bank 
of  th&  Oharente,  about  9  m.  f>om  its  moutb,  and 
SO  m.  8.  from  Bochelle ;  pop.  in  1856,  21,S72. 
It  was  a  place  of  no  importance  till  about  1668, 
when,  being  selected  by  Oolbert  for  a  port,  the 
harbor  was  enlarged,  and  the  oity  was  founded 
and  fortified  by  Yaaban.  It  ranks  now  as  the 
third  naval  establishment  in  France. 

BOOHEFOUQAULD.  See  La.  BocaDOn- 
aaPLP.  

BOOHEJAQUELEIK.    See  La  Boohua- 

BOCHELLE,  or  La  Roohkllk,  a  fortified 
town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ohareate-InfMeure,  situated  on  the  bwr  of 
Bfaeay,  246  m.  B.  W.  fromParis;  pop.  in  1866, 
%L^.  SUp  Imildinc  ia  exteusirely  carried 
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on,  and  the  manufactures  consiet  principally  of . 
pottery,  glass,  and  cotton  goods.  Previous  to 
1872  Kochelle  was  several  times  held  by  the 
English.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugue- 
nots in  1657,  and  they  retmned  possession  of  it 
till  1 628,  when  they  surrendered  it  after  a  siege 
of  14  months,  upon  honorable  terms.  The  mole 
is  stiU  visible  Uiat  was  constructed  by  Eiohe- 
lieu  to  dose  the  harbor  on  this  occasion. 

BOOHELLE  SALT,  or  Salt  of  Seiqnsitb, 
adoublesalt,  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apoth- 
ecary of  Roohelle,  oonsLstiug  of  an  equivalent 
of  tartrate  of  potash  and  one  of  tartrate  of 
soda  combined  with  8  equivalents  of  water,  aa 
expressed  by  the  formula  KO,  NaO,  CJIiOia, 
8H0.  It  is  formed  by  neutralizing  12  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  5  pints  of  boiling 
water  by  gradually  adding  16  oz.  of  bitortrate 
of  pota^  (cream  of  tartar).  It  crystallizes  in 
large  right  rhombic  prisms  of  6,  6,  or  10  sides. 
The  salt  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle,  coolii^ 
purgative,  well  suited  to  delicate  stomachs.  It 
IB  almost  tasteless,  and  may  be  given  in  soup  or 
beef  tea  in  suffici^t  dose  without  its  presence 
being  suspected.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  an 
inin-edient  of  Seidlitz,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
eaJled,  Bochelle  powders.  These  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  130  ^ains  of  Bochelle  salt  and  40 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  are  pnt  in 
'  a  blue  p^>er,  and  85  grains  of  tartaric  acid  put 
in  a  white  one.  The  contents  of  each  arc  uis- 
solved  in  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are 
then  poured  together,  and  the  draught  is  taken 
while  effervescmg. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Genesee 
river,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario  Ots 
h«ght  above  which  is  266  feet),  229  m.  W.  F. 
W.  from  Albany,  and  68  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Buffalo ;  pop.  in  1816,  831 ;  in  1820, 1,503;  in- 
1880, 9,207;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  86,408  j 
in  1860,  48,096.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  New 
York  oenteal  railroad  (with  two  branches  run- 
ning respectiv^y  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls) 
pass  throoffh  i^  and  it  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  liiw  of  those  works  between  Albany  and 
Buflhlo,  and  the  6t^  in  size  in  the  state.  The 
Genesee  valley  canal  and  the  Genesee  valley 
r^oad  terminate  here.  The  Genesee  river 
has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  66  feet  within  the 
city,  another  of  25  feet  1}  m.  below,  and  a 
third  of  64  feet  100  rods  f^om  the  latter.  From 
the  upper  fidl  it  flows  through  a  deep  gorge, 
its  banks  iucreaung  in  height  with  the  different 
falls  from  100  to  220  feet.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  nearly  levelj  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 
10|  sq.  m.  It  18  regularly  laid  out,  so  fer  as  the 
windiuas  of  the  river  and  the  oanals  will  per- 
aitf  with  streets  from  60  to  80  feet  wide, 
planted  with  shade  trees ;  it  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  4  bridges  on  the  lines  of  the  princi- 
pid  streets  running  E.  and  W. ;  there  are  also 
numerous  bridges  over  the  canals.  The  dwell- 
ings <^  the  city  are  mostly  detached,  built 
ca  fariok  or  limeatone,  and  snrronnded  bj 
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E'Onnds  and  frnit  yards;  many  of  th«m  are 
tge  and  costly,  and  their  number  (d,140)  very 
nearlr  eootHa  that  of  families  (9,806).  Jhe 
combined  ooart  botue  and  dty  hall,  and  sev- 
eral  of  the  bnsineBB  blocks,  banking  hoostfi, 
dimvbes,  Ac.,  are  handsome  stmotDres.  The 
railroad  depot  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
edifices  of  its  class  in  the  state.  The  canal 
aqaednct  over  the  Genesee  is  built  of  stone, 
848  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide  ioteriorly,  with 
7  arches,  and  cost  $600,000.— There  are  43 
churches,  of  which  4  are  Baptist,  4  Episcopal,  2 
Friends\  8  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Presbyte* 
riao,  7  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  each  Brethren 
in  Christ,  Christian,  Congregational,  Evangeli- 
cal Association,  German  Evangelical,  German 
Reformed,  Jewish,  Reformed  Dutch,  Second 
Advent,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist  The  val- 
ne  of  chnrch  edifices  is  about  $700,000,  and  the 
number  of  sittmgs  36,000.  The  pnblio  schools 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  education  of  13 
members  and  a  aaperintendent.  There  are  16 
primary,  16  intermediate,  and  10  grammar 
schools,  and  a  high  school,  with  95  teachers 
and  an  average  of  4,464  pnpils ;  total  expen- 
ditare  in  1860,  $66,646,  of  which  $82,700  was 
for  teachers*  wages.  There  are  ^so  several 
private  schools  of  a  high  order.  The  univer- 
inty  of  Rochester,  established  in  I860  by  the 
Baptist  denomination,  had  in  1860  6  professors, 
166  students',  and  196  alumni,  and  a  library  of 
more  than  6,000  volumes.  New  buildings  have 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost,  including  20 
acres  of  land,  of  $76,000.  It  has  an  optional 
acienUfic  course  independent  of  the  classical 
one.  The  Rochester  theological  seminary,  es- 
tablished in  1860,  had  in  the  same  year  8  pro- 
fessors, 44  stadentB,  and  a  library  of  abont  7,000 
volumes,  ctf  which  6,000  were  purchased  from 
the  library  of  Keander,  the  church  historian. 
Both  institutions  are  well  endowed.  The  Ro- 
chester Athemetuu  and  mechanus'  association 
has  600  members,  a  lai^  reading  room,  and  a 
library  of  11,000  volumes,  and  snstuns  an  an- 
nual course  of  lectures.  There  are  8  daily 
newspapers,  issuing  tri-weekly  and  weekly  edi- 
tions ;  4  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  is 
agricultural  and  2  in  the  German  language ;  2 
monthly  periodicals,  one  agricoltnral  and  one 
literary;  and  a  *' Rural  Annual  and  Horticu- 
tnral  Directory."  The  western  house  of  ro^ge, 
ft  state  reformatory  institution  for  boys,  open- 
ed in  1849,  occupies  a  lai^  building  witii 
acres  of  ground ;  at  the  close  of  1860  it  had 
428  Inm^;es,  who  are  employed  in  various 
manufactures;  current  expenditures  in  1860, 
$86,768.82;  reoeipta,  $17,071.48.  The  Monroe 
county  peQiteDti^7,  which  receives  convicts 
from  18  counties,  went  into  operation  in  1854. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  Albany  plan,  has  an 
average  of  200  male  and  60  femiale  inmates, 
and  in  1860  yielded  an  iacome  of  $8,000  over 
expenditures.  There  are  two  hospitals — St. 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic),  with  about  160  pa- 
tients, mostly  free,  and  the  city  hoqtital,  whloh 
has  its  tni^  building  erected^  but  is  not  yvt 


^pt.  1861)  in  operation.  There  aze  also  a' 
Gatholio  and  a  Protestant  orphan  asj^im,  a 
home  for  the  fri^dless,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions  and  sodeties.  Koont 
Hope  oemetery  ocoupies  an  elevated  and  {nc- 
turesque  site  of  71  acres,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rural  cemeteries  in  the  Union. 
— ^The  climate  of  Rochester  is  mild,  die  mean 
annual  temperature  being  46.93°  F. ;  the  am- 
age  of  the  summer  months  is  70.77°,  of  the 
winter  36.88°,  and  of  the  spring  and  autoom 
46°.  It  is  especially  &Torable  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  the  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  In  and  around  the  city  cover  about 
4,000  acres,  with  an  annual  sale  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  A  single  nursery,  probably  the 
lai^est  in  the  world,  occupies  600  acres,  and 
there  are  others  of  850  and  250  acres.  Bo- 
chestor  is  the  centre  and  commercial  eirooriuni 
of  th^  fertile  ref^on  known  aa  the  *'  Genesee 
country,"  fhmous  espedoUy  for  the  fine  qnidity 
of  its  wheat,  though  for  some  years  pre^os 
to  1860  itsamoi^nt  nad  been  grewy  diminished 
by  inset^  This,  togethu:  with  its  immense 
water  power,  made  the  manu&otore  of  floor 
for  many  years  the  leading  industrial  interest 
of  the  place,  laige  quantities  of  wheat  beiq; 
imported  from  distant  points;  and  in  1860  it 
had  24  mills  with  125  runs  of  stones,  datable 
*  of  grinding  800,000  bbls.  per  annum,  and  actu- 
ally producing  about  600,000.  The  value  of 
flour  produced  in  1866,  according  to  the  state 
census,  was  $6,482,998.  Tliere  were  scleral 
shoe  manufacturing  establishments  employing 
200  to  600  men  each,  89  coopers*  shops,  15 
breweries,  14  building  yards  for  canal  boats 
(most  of  those  used  m  the  state  being  buiU 
here),  18  coach  and  wagon  iactoriee,  10  ma- 
chine shops,  7  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factories, 4  tenneries,  3  cotton  factories,  and 
a  multitude  of  minor  establishments ;  the  oii^ 
it^  invested  was  $4,489,080,  distributed  among 
89  difiTerent  branches,  and  tiie  value  of  pro- 
ducts $10,082,540 ;  hands  employed,  4,669.— 
The  port  of  Roohrater,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Genesee,  has  a  good  harbor  with  two  long 
piers  and  a  lighuiouse ;  the  river  is  navigable 
to  the  lower  fall,  3  m.  below  the  city,  and 
tiiere  is  also  a  railroad  to  the  lake.  Tb9 
shipping  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1869, 
amounted  to  8,9^  tons  enrolled  and  licensed. 
The  custom  house  returns  for  1860  were :  im- 
ports, $477,016  ;  exports,  $867Ji7fl.  For  Inler* 
nal  commerce  the  railroads  and  canals,  ramiQ^ 
ing  in  all  direot^»s,  rive  unlimited  facilities. 
There  were  7,767  canaTeargoes  first  w^hedat 
Rochester  in  1860,  amountingto  1,099,660  tens; 
the  receipts  of  the  railroads  at  that  point  were 
$686,960,  of  which  $860,818  was  from  passen- 
gers. There  are  9  banks  of  discount  and  cir- 
culation, with  a  coital  of  $3,600,000,  and  3 
savings  banks,  whose  depodts  on  Jan.  1, 1861, 
were  $3,666,570.76.— Rochester  is  divided  into 
13  wuds,  each  of  wbudi  elects  2  aldermen  to 
serve  for  3  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  annu- 
ally. The  fire  iapaKtmeat  oandsts  of  13  oob- 
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pcnieB,  niroiberiiig*  688  men.  Arrangements 
are  now  (1861)  making  to  aapplj  the  <Atj  vith 
water  from  &  distance  of  14  m.  The  gas  com- 
puiy  (capital  $240,000)  haa  26  m.  of  mains,  and 
aapplies  600  pabtio  lamps  and  2,400  private 
conromera.  "She  taxable  property  of  uie  dty 
WW  assessed  !n  1860  at  911,852,167,  bat  the 
laal  Tmlne  is  about  06,000,000,  of  which  ISO,- 
000,000  Is  real  estate  aojl  $6,000,000  perwHial 
proper^. — The  flrst  permanent  settlement  on 
the  site  of  Kooheeter  was  made  in  1810.  There 
were  but  two  frame  bnildings  in  1812,  when  it 
was  first  laid  out  for  a  TiIlj^^  Nathaniel 
Rochester  (after 'whom  it  was  originally  called 
fiodiesterrille)  and  two  associates  from  Uary- 
laad,  who  had  parelu»ed  the  land.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1817,  and  as  a  dty 
in  1634.  The  my^terions  sonnds  long  called* 
**BoeheBter  knockings,"  attributed  to  spiritual 
agency,  were  introdnced  from  an  adjoining 
coon^,  and  never  made  many  converts  here. 

ROOHESTER,  John  Wilhot,  2d  eari  of,  a 
wit  and  satirist  of  the  conrt  of  Oharles  II.,  ham 
in  DHchley,  Oxfordshire,  April  10,  1647  or 
IMS,  died  July  26,  1680.  He  left  Oxfbrd  unl- 
Tersnty  in  1661  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  returning  in  his  ISth  year  was  welcomed 
for  his  graceml  person  and  lively  wit  as  a  onn- 
genial  acquisition  to  the  gay  circles  of  the  court. 
Li  1660  he  served  at  sea  under  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  in  1666  under  Sir  Edward  Spr^ge, 
dlstingnishing  himself  by  conrage  and  intrepid- 
ity on  several  oeca^ons;  buthelost  therepnta- 
tion  thus  acquired  on  returning  to  London,  by 
dishonorable  evasion  of  the  consequences  of 
qaarrels  of  his  own  seeking.  He  was  a  great 
mvorite  with  the  king,  though  his  sharp  satires 
wsre  often  offisnrive ;  and  he  was  made  by  him 
aoMttleman  of  tiie  bedchamber  and  ranger  of 
woodstook  park.  He  beoame  addicted  to  in- 
temperance soon  after  his  arrtval  at  court,  and 
afterward  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that  fbr  8 
years  he  was  continually  intoxicated.  H^  soon 
became  famous  for  debaaohery  and  buffoonery, 
often  disguising  himself  as  a  mountebank,  an 
ali^emist,  a  porter,  or  a  beggar,  characters 
which  he  sometimes  used  as  a  cover  for  low 
amonrs.  Being  at  length  prostrated  by  dis- 
ease, he  was  converted  from  the  infidelity 
which  he  professed  And  brought  to  hearty  con- 
trition for  his  profligate  career  by  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  who  by  his  desire  afterward 
pAUAed  **  Passages  of  the  life  and  Death  of 
John,  Earl  of  Roofaester."  His  life  was  also 
written  hr  Dr.  Jobmoa  in  tbe  **  lives  o(  the 
Poeti."  On  hU  deaftbed  Rodhester  directed 
the  destmetion  of  all  his  pn^me  and  lioentious 
writings ;  but  a  collection  appmred  under  his 
name  soon  after  hia  death,  and  one  of  still 
worse  character  in  3  vols,  in  1781-'2,  much  of 
whi<A  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  Of  his  gen- 
niu  poems,  snch  as  his  "  Satire  against  Man," 
"Verses  upon  Nothing," &o.,  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  they  everywhere  exhibit  ''tokens  of  a 
mind  which  study  mif^t  have  carried  to  eioel- 
leufc"  W»  lettersto  his  wife  and  son,  recent- 
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ly  pnbHibed,  diow  him  in  a  somewhat  mwe 
favorable  light.  His  only  son  died  a  minw  in 
1681,  when  the  title  beoame  extinct. 

BOCE,  a  B.  CO.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  lU.,  in- 
tersected N.  and  8.  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
Rook  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area, 
aboot  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  36,601.  Ita 
ani^Koe  is  nearly  level,  with  mneh  pndrie,  es- 
pecially to  the  E.  of  Rock  river,  which  is  nearly 
all  occupied  by  Rock  prairie ;  and  the  aoil  is 
very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
784,278  bushels  of  wheat,  300,148  of  Indian 
com,  487,860  of  oats,  102,888  of  potatoes,  and 
410,881  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  9  saw  mills, 
8  newspaper  offices,  62  churches,  and  4,260 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Beloit  and  Madison,  the  Ohicago 
and  north-western,  and  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mis^ippi  railroads.   Capital,  Janesville. 

ROOK  0A8TLE,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  border- 
ed  8.  E.  by  Bock  Oastle  river,  by  the  branches 
of  which  and  Dick's  river  it  is  drained ;  area, 
aboQt  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  6,848,  of  whom 
857  were  slaves.  It  has  an  uneven  sar&ce  and 
a  not  Tery  fertile  soil.  The  prodootions  in 
1860  were  177,974  bnsheb  of  Indian  com, 
8,716  of  wheat,  28,858  of  oats,  5,648  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  10,226  of  wool.  There  were  14 
churches,  and  425  pupils  attending  puUio 
schools.   Capital,  Mount  Yemon. 

ROCK  ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  III.,  sepa- 
rated from  Iowa  by  tiie  Missisaippt,  intersected 
and  bounded  8.  E.  by  Rock  river ;  area,  426 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,007.  It  has  a  diversi- 
fied surface  and  fertile  soil.  Bituminous  coal 
is  found  in  abundance.  The  productions  in 
1660  were  296,614  bushels  of  wheat,  1,176,449 
of  Indian  com,  188,016  of  oats,  12,695  of  bar- 
ley, 80,165  of  potatoes,  67,813  lbs.  of  tobacocs 
and  28,568  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3  saw 
mills,  a  tannery,  4  newspaper  offices,  41  church- 
es, and  6,034  pupils  attending  pnbllc  schools. — 
Rook  Isuin>,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
Himissippi  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids^  op- 
posite Davenport,  Iowa,  8  m.  above  Bock  nver, 
and  181  m.  W.  by  8.  from  Chi^go ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,180.  It  is  opposite  the  W.  extremity 
of  an  island  about  8  m,  long,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  and  on  which  a  national  ar- 
mory is  to  be  erected.  The  main  channel  is  on 
the  N.  ride,  while  a  dam  on  the  S.  side  affords 
immense  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor 
below.  It  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is 
the  point  at  which  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Idasd 
and  the  Ifisrissippi  and  Missouri  railroads  meet 
by  means  of  a  bndge  over  the  MississippL 

ROCK  MOSS.  See  LTOopoDiaoRJC 

ROOK  OIL  Bee  Phkolbtth. 

ROCK  SNAKE.   Bee  Ptthoit. 

ROCKBRIDGE,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  James, 
and  bordered  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  ridge ;  area, 
abont  700  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  17,260,  of 
whom  8,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  mountain- 
ous snrfuw  and  very  fertile  soil.  The  produo- 
tiona  in  1660  were  8^706  bnsheb  of  Indian 
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eern.  198,658  of  wheat,  162,169  of  ost&  78,- 
398  lbs.  of  tobacco,  80,469  of  wool,  and  7,826 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  griat  milk,  4  saw 
mills,  3  newspaper  offioee,  18  charoheB,  and  289 
pnpila  attenduig  paUio  Bohoob.  Value  of  real 
ertate  in  1666,  $6,200,696,  showla^  an  bienftu 
of  60  per  omL  unoe  I860.  Itdenvaa  its  Banu 
from  the  Natural  Bridge.  Bbidob,  Kax- 
CBAL.)  Oapltal,  Lexington. 

BOCKET,  an  ezploNve  misdle,  ased  aa  aa 
element  in  pyrotechnical  exhibitions,  as  a  sig- 
3ial  at  night,  as  a  pn^ecUle  weapmt,  and  as  a 
means  of  carrying  a  luw  to  inaooesdble  olfjeets, 
as  to  a  wreck  frwn  the  shore.  The  common 
akj  rocket  baring  been  already  described  un- 
der pYBOTBonBT,  the  present  article  will  be 
limited  to  an  aoconnt  of  the  so  called  wap 
socket  The  nse  of  rockets  in  war  was  pro* 
posed  as  long  ago  as  1598  by  J.  Hanzelet  in  his 
Ihtitit  mUitairet  of  that  ;  bnt  no  progress 
was  made  toward  this  end  until  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  William  Oongreve  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  oentory.  He  sabstitated  for  the 
mdinary  p^er  case  one  of  Aeet  iron,  which, 
bearing  a  heavier  charge,  wonid  be  propdled 
Jbrther;  and  in  order  to  secure  greater  aoen- 
raey  in  the  flight,  he  removed  the  balanoe  or 
guiding  stick  from  the  side  and  screwed  it  into 
the  centre  of  a  disk,  which  was  fitted  iiUo  the 

En  end  of  the  rocket  after  this  was  com- 
«d,  and  the  core  employed  to  form  the  hol- 
'  in  the  rocket  was  removed.   Bnt  as  this 
end  must  remain  open  for  the  expaMon  of  the 

tases  which  by  their  reaction  push  the  rooket 
>rward,  the  rooket  stick  was  made  to  taper  off 
to  the  point  where  it  was  screwed  into  the  disk, 
so  that  room  might  be  afibrded  for  a  number 
cf  holes  in  the  annular  space  around  the  end  of 
the  tHok.  The  whole  was  thns  made  strai^t, 
and  when  oniformly  diaiged  with  the  granu- 
lated powder  compo^tion,  rammed  hard,  its 
movement  must  be  in  nearly  a  direct  Hne.  To 
preii'ent  the  composition  from  being  ii^nrionsly 
affected  by  the  iron,  a  lining  of  paper  or  oUier 
material  was  found  to  bo  necessary.  The  head 
of  the  rocket  was  fcnmed  of  a  mass  of  iron 
which  served  as  a  shot,  hr  it  was  a  shell,  or  a 
receptacle  for  inflammable  compounds,  known 
as  a  carcass.  For  field  operationa,  the  rockets 
nsnally  employed  by  the  British  armies  have 
heen  6,  12,  and  18  pomiders;  hot  they  have 
been  made  much  larger  than  this,  even  of  800 
lbs.  wid  of  10  feet  length.  The  aidvai^ages  of 
the  weapon  are  ita  great  portability  aa  com- 
pared with  cannon,  the  mUimited  siie  of  wfaioh 
U  may  be  made,  the  freedom  frran  recoil,  wMoh 
admits  of  their  being  used  from  any  boats  of 
size  saffldent  to  carry  them,  the  ra^dity  with 
whidi  they  may  be  fired,  and  the  devast^ing 
and  terrifying  ^ects  o!  the  fire  they  oarry. 
A^inst  cavalry  they  are  also  doubly  effective 
£Dr  tfaeir  terribly  whirring  sound,  which  no 
horses  can  withstand.  To  insnre  their  direct 
flight,  tbey  are  shot  from  tabes  which  are  point- 
ed either  from  a  tripod  or  upon  the  groond. 
'Om  Oongrere  rooket  was  amplogred  vita  cp«at 


sIBNt  In  -tiieBaTal  attack  of  Aa  Brkiah  upon 
Bouh)gna,  Oct.  8, 1806,  the  town  being  set  on 
fire  in  the  oonrse  of  half  an  hour  by  the  dia- 
oh&i^  of  aboot  200  of  them.  In  1807  thoT- 
were  also  effectively  used  in  the  attack  at  Oo* 
penhagen;  and  at  the  battle  of  JL^pno  a  maa*. 
of  IVraoh  infiuDtiy  were  initaiU;^  routed  hf  m 
ToUey.of  rook^  Iba  Img  atiok  q^ended  to. 
Toeketo  has  alwa;^  been  an  awkward  Inomn- 
Immoe  to  them,  and  muiy  attempts  have  be«i. 
made  to  devise  some  cimvenient  substitnte  for 
it.  This  was  accomplished  previous  to  the 
Orimean  war  by  Bale,  of  England,  by  ^v- 
ing  to  the  holes  for  the  exit  of  the  flames  at  the 
periphery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rocket  a  tan- 
gential direction.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cao&e 
uie  rooket  to  rotate  on  its  axis  like  a  Hitti6 
ball;  and  in  order  that  tiie  rocket  may  not  start 
off  before  sufficient  force  has  bem  accumulated 
to  keep  its  head  from  drooping,  Hr.  Hale  con- 
trived a  case  in  which  it  is  hdd  for  an  inHtaat, 
till  it  breaks  through  the  springs  which  retain 
it  The  rockets  tat  the  British  army  wer* 
charged  at  Wodwich  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 
thus  bdag  made  to  hold  more  of  the  compo- 
sitioD,  and  this  of  greater  efficiency  by  reason 
of  its  compactness.  In  the  trials  which  wera 
made  at  Woolwich,  a  lO-poonder  rocket  fired 
from  an  iron  tube  at  an  angle  of  elevation  ci 
20°  stmck  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  6,200 
feet,  and  penetrated  10^  feet  into  wet,  close, 
loamy  aoH.  Trials  at  Washington,  made  Jan. 
6,  1847,  were  of  six  Srinch  and  four  8-inch 
rockets,  with  shot  heads,  and  of  three  2-inch 
and  two  8-inoh,  with  ehells.  About  2,000  were 
made  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington,  of  2^  and 
8f-in(&  mzea,  for  nse  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
is  pi^sbable  that  the  o^rabiUtiifiS  of  rockets  are 
not  yet  folly  appreciatM.  Hi.  William  Green- 
er, in  his  "Cmnnery  in  1868,"  from  his  expe- 
rience with  rockets,  expresses  the  opinion  that, 
discharged  from  a  gun,  their  flight  may  bo 
made  not  only  as  direct  as  that  of  a  bullet  from 
a  rifle,  bnt  also  moch  longer,  and  with  the 
onnbustifm  of  less  powder.  When  fired  from 
a  cannon  the  case  should  be  east  of  gun  metal 
of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  concua- 
slon,  and  it  should  be  provided  with  grooves  or 
suitable  projections  on  the  outside  to  fit  the 
rifiing  of  the  cannon.  The  gunpowder  should 
be  of  very  slow  combustion,  a  starting  veloci^ 
of  600  to  800  feet  a  second  only  being  required, 
until  the  projectile  is  taken  on  by  its  own 
eha^se.  £>om  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
the  roeket  is  started,  it  ia  not  unUkefy  that  it 
Till  be  fonoA  practieable  to  use  in  its  head, 
for  explosion  on  stoiking,  fohninatea  of  a 
more  inoleot  khid  than  can  be  used  in  ordi- 
nary shoUa  on  account  of  their  exploding  aa 
the  sheU  receives  its  first  impulse. — In  oasee 
of  shipwreck  the  rocket  has  proved  a  most 
valuable  means  of  saving  life ;  and  it  is  now 
kept,  together  with  life  boats,  at  stations  on  the 
coast  where  wrecks  often  oocar.  When  a  vea^ 
eel  ia  stranded  within  aquartwc^a  mile  of  the 
beaoh,  and  cannot  be  readied  by  life  boata  ok 
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■OMQnt  of  the  lieavy  Harf^  a  line  of  i  Incb 
diameter  attached  to  a  rocket  may  be  sent  over 
^  ship,  and  thas  afford  the  meauB  to  those  on 
board  of  pasfling  a  heavier  line  to  the  diore 
vhich  ther  may  themselvea  be  enabled  to  reach 
ft.  With  nie  rockets  medbxlfr.  Greener,  llaeB 
bare  thns  been  canied  from  000  to  800  yards. 

BOCKFOBD,  the  omital  of  Winnebago  co., 
B.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Roek  rinr,  and  on  the- 
Oalena  and  Ohlcago  railroad,  02  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  Ohio^ ;  pop.  in  1860,  0,381.  It  U  Bitn- 
gted  at  the  rainda,  which  ftarniah  great  water 
pover,  and  has  seyeral  mannfaotories.  A  for- 
17  eommanioates  with  the  oppodte  side  of  tide 
riTor.  It  ooDt^DB  a  court  hoiue,  a  bank,  S 
newspaper  offices,  and  5  oharohes. 

EOCKINGHAM.  I.  A  8.  E.  00.  of  N.  H., 
V>rdered  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  8,  by  Uassa- 
drasetts,  and  separated  from  Hdne  on  the  N.  B. 
by  the  Pisoataqoa  rlrer ;  area,  aboat  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  00,110.  It  is  watered  by  tha 
lamprey,  Exeter,  Bearer,  and  Bptggot  rirera. 
Great  bay,  a  body  of  water  eommnniratiag  with 
fte  jnaeataqna,  is  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Hasnbedo 
hke  on  the  W.  border.  Its  aniftee  ia  nnenren 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  prodaetions  in  1800 
were  301,869  bushels  of  Indian  com,  69,407  of 
data,  668,899  of  potatoes,  4,115  of  wheat,  79,- 
186  tons  of  hay,  44,476  lbs.  of  wool,  and  786,- 
i£3  of  batter.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  76 
Mw  Mid  planing  mills,  6  cotton  and  9  woollen 
fhctories,  8  foanderies,  6  machine  shops,  8  pa- 
per mills,  20  tanaeriee,  2  ship  yards,  6  news- 
paper offices,  103  chnrohee,  and  11,046  papils 
attending  pablic  schools.  It  is  intersected  by 
tte  Uanohester  and  Lawrence,  the  Portsmonth 
and  Concord,  the  Boston  and  M^ne,  and  the 
eastern  railroads.  Ooou^  towns,  Portsmonth 
and  Exeter,  n.  A  K.  E  eo.  of  Va.,  bordered 
ft  E  by  the  Bine  ridge  and  K.  W.  by  tiie 
Shenandoali  moant^s,  and  dndned  by  the 
SienandoaJi  rirer  and  its  branches ;  area,  aboot 
850  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  ta  1800,  98,408,  of  whom 
2,887  were  slaves.  It  ocenpies  part  of  the  great 
Tstley  of  Virginia,  and  has  an  aneven  sor&ce 
and  fertile  soil.  The  prodaotions  in  1800  were 
608,800  basbels  of  wheat,  448,086  of  Indian 
com.  164,976  of  oats,  16,067  tons  of  hay,  46,- 
0181bs.of  wool,  and  786,223  of  butter.  There 
were  41  grist  miQs,  39  saw  mills,  16  tanneries, 
4  wool-cardbig  mills,  9  newspaper  offices,  80 
obnrches,  and  1,970  pnpils  attending  pubUo 
Mhools.  Valne  of  nal  estate  in  1806,  $8,888,- 
7SS,  showing  an  inorease  of  SO  per  cent,  rinoo 
1800.  Qapital,  Harriaonborg.  IIL  A  N.  00. 
of  K.  0.,  bordering  on  Va.,  mtttseoted  by^ie 
.  Dan,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  tJlie  Haw 
itrer;  area,  about  800  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
16,746,  of  whom  6,818  were  slaree.  It  has  an 
•lerated  and  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The 
notions  in  1800  were  877,604  bnsbels  of  In- 
oom,  101,804  of  oats,  44,166  of  wheat,  and 
908,799  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  6  saw 
■ills,  1  cotton,  1  woollen,  and  27  tobacco  fac- 
tories, 18  ohnrohes,  and  1^10  pnpils  attending 
laUioMhooIa.  OapUal,  Wantworth. 
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BOORINQ&AM,  Ohablbs  Watsoit  Wnnv 
woBTH,  marqnis  of,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
May  18, 1780,  died  July  1, 1789.  At  the  age  of 
30  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  marquisate. 
Thonj^  his  natural  abilities  were  not  great,  hia 
ao^ab&i^,  (Mueroeity,  and  integrity,  along  with 
Ub  vast  weuUi,  combined  to  make  nim  a  promi- 
neot  pxditieal  leader.  In  Feb.  1760,  he  was 
made  a  kni^t  <tf  the  garter.  In  1765  he  sno* 
oeeded  George  Oren'riDe  in  the  premiershii^ 
wiUi  the  pontion  of  first  lord  of  tne  treasory, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  liberal  branch  of  the 
aristonracy.  The  ministry  of  whiob  he  was  the 
head  had  not  in  it  one  man  of  commanding 
ability,  and  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  a  pow- 
erfU  opporition  and  with  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  tiie  American  oolonies.  Although  it 
contained  members  who  bad  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  stamp  act,  it  did  not  undertake 
to  repeal  it,  bat  made  wMwratimis  to  exeooto 
it  in  all  the  oolooiea.  The  general  reaistanoe 
whieh  the  attmnpt  met  with  umn^^hont  Amer- 
ica, and  the  impoanMlity  of  mforoing  its  pro- 
viaions  except  at  the  pobit  of  the  bayonet,  led 
to  a  repeat  of  the  aet  in  Ibrob,  1766 ;  but  at 
tide  aame  time  an  act  was  passed  declaring  thto 
supreme  power  of  parliament  over  America  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  On  Joly  13  Bookin^hion 
retired  from  power,  and  during  the  admimstra* 
tion  of  Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  opposition.  On  the 
resignation  of  North,  Bookingfaam  formed  a  min- 
istry in  Haroh,  1782,  which  ended  at  his  death, 

BOOKLAND,  a  8.  E  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordered 
E.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  8.  W.  by  New  Jer- 
sey, and  drained  by  the  Hackensaok  and  Ram- 
apo  rivers  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 
908  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  39,499.  It  has  a 
rongh  and  monnttinoni  anrfiue,  the  highest 
nmimlte  having  an  dsvatkm  of  1,000  feet,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rooka  yidd  an  ezoelleDt 
red  sandstone,  extendvely  quarried  and  ex- 

Cted  fbr  building,  and  immense  quantities  of 
B  are  made  tnm  the  white  limestone  which 
abounds  in  the  N.  where  also  are  great  beds 
of  fine  clay,  from  which  160,000,000  bricks  are 
annually  manuilactDred,  emj^oyteg  over  1,000 
men.  Bookland  lake,  about  1  m.  from  the 
Hudson,  is  a  beautifhl  sheet  of  water,  160  feet 
above  the  river ;  it  is  noted  for  its  yield  of  ice, 
of  whioh  800,000  tons  are  annually  exported, 
and  the  collection  of  which  ^ves  employment 
to  1,000  men  during  the  season.  The  prodoe- 
tlona  in  18B5  were  188,441  bnsbds  of  wheat, 
38,168  Of  oats,  81,000  of  lye^  61,878  of  Indian 
oom,  47,998  of  potatoes,  l^fi^  Urns  of  hay, 
and  966,000  lbs.  of  butter.  Iliere  were  7  saw 
mills,  18  grist  mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  41 
churches,  and  6,990  pnpils  attending  pnblio 
achools.  It  is  interseked  by  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad.   Otq>ital,  New  City. 

BOOELAND,  formerly  East  Thomaston,  th« 
capita  of  Enox  00.,  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Po- 
nobsoot  bay,  40  m.  8.  E.  from  Angnsta ;  pop.  in 
1800^  7,810.  The  harbor  is  broad  and  dMp^ 
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Uien  Ss  a  ycij  aotire  trade^  piaitiealarlj  in 
the  ejxportation  of  lime,  made  from  immeiiM 
qnarriea  of  limeatone  m  the  viomitT.  Tlwe 
are  04  limeldlna,  84  being  at  new  and  patented 
oonstractdon,  bnming  in  the  aggregate  over 
S,000  casks  dai^.  AbontlSOaehotHierB  arean- 
ployed  in  canTing  the  lime,  mostly  to  Borton 
and  New  York.  Beeide  these,  ab«it  18  ships, 
40  barks,  and  a  d amber  of  brigs  belong  to  the 
port.  There  are  8  banks  wiut  an  aj^r^;ate 
oi^ital  of  $200,000,  a  inforance  o<Hnpaniea,  S 
weekly  newspwera,  and  8  chnrohea. 

BOGKY  HOUN  TAINS,  the  chain  of  momi- 
tains  in  the  oentral  and  western  portiona  of 
the  North  Amoioan  continent,  being  the 
continuation  northward  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Omtral  Amerioa  and  Mexico.  The  B,  portion 
^  the  great  oliaiu  to  the  N.  border  of  Uezioo 
ia  trei^  in  the  artkHes  Ahdbs  and  Oobdil- 
IXBA.  From  Ifexioo  Hie  chain  oontinnes  in 
•everal  ranges  thnmgh  tiie  tenitoriea  and  states 
lying  betwem  the  Faidflc  and  the  head  waters 
<Mf  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Muuisappi, 
spreading  ont  over  a  wide  area  of  fall  1,000 
m.  from  £.  to  W.  Having  traTersed  tJieae,  the 
chain,  still  composed  <tf  several  ranges,  passes 
ihto  the  Brituh  possesiiona  to  the  N.,  the  east- 
em  range  reaohmg  the  Arotio  ocean  in  about 
lat.  70°  N.,  and  the  western  rassing  near  the 
coast  and  terminatiDg  near  Frinoe  William^s 
aoand,  where  Mt  St.  Elias  in  lat.  60°  stands 
apon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  at  the  hoght  of 
17,800  feet  above  its  level,  perhaps  the  highest 
peak  of  the  whole  chain.  It  is  asserted  that 
spars  are  traced  from  the  exbvmiUes  of  these 
ran^  directed  toward  Behring's  straits,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  great  Ameriosn  ^vtem. 
of  mountains  may  here  connect  wii&  that  d 
eastern  Asia,  which  from  Esmtohatka  extends 
through  the  continent^  reaching  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  island  ot  Sumatra.  The  portion 
of  tills  vast  system  known  aa  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains is  itself  of  such  immense  extent  and  bo 
little  explored,  that  the  outlines  even  of  its 
principal  groups  of  mountains  and  vaJleys  have 
not  jet  been  well  defined,  and  their  character 
ia  very  imperfectly  understood.  Onr  knowl- 
edge of  that  part  of  them  in  the  United  States 
is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  various  ex- 
peditions sent  out  by  the  government,  com- 
mencing -wilh  those  of  Lewis  and  Olark  in 
Dorii^  the  next  40  years  other  explor»> 
tiona  were  nude  by  Hannan,  Boss  Oox,  Lcog, 
Sohoolcrsft,  Btnmeville,  Kiotdlet,  and  Inmont^ 
notices  of  some  of  which  may  be  found  under 
these  names.  Since  1644  more  than  20  expedi- 
tioDS  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  these 
wild  regions,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  IT.  S. 
government,  and  rince  the  bill  and  appropriap 
&ODS  of  congress  of  March,  1868,  the  olgeot  <tf 
most  of  them  has  been  the  determination  of  the 
most  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  ffom  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The 
hiformadon  thus  acquired  is  embodied  in  the 
Faoific  railroad  report,  memoir,  and  maps,  pre- 
pared by  lieot.  O.  K.  Wanen,  U.  &  tofiO' 


r laical  eni^neera,  under  direotion  of  G^it. 
A.  Humphreys,  director  of  the  department 
of  enlor^ons  and  surveys,  and  finally  pub- 
lished among  the  congresnonal  reports  in 
1660.    (See  pAomo  Rulsoai>.>— The  terri- 
tory ooonpied  by  the  Bocky  mountains  reaehea 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  California 
to  about  long.  106°  W.,  or  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  126  m.  further  £.,  taking 
in  the  Black  hills  of  Nebraska.    Even  be- 
yond these  limits,  in  the  plains  of  the  tertiuy 
and  cretaceous  formations,  which  extend  £. 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
islands  ofif  the  Pacific  coast,  are  ridges  and 
peaks  that  mark  a  still  wider  extension  of  the 
forces  to  which  these  mountains  owe  their  ex- 
istence.  The  whole  area  properly  Incladed  by 
the  mountains  and  their  intervening  valleys 
and  desert  lands  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  United  States  ia  computed  at  about  080,000 
so.  m.  The  general  range  of  thismountainona 
dilstrict  is  N.  S0°  W.;  but  that  of  the  sev^ 
belts  of  mountains  is  very  various,  and  is  de- 
termined only  in  isolated  localities  where  they 
have  been  crossed  by  the  explorers. — ^Tha 
mountainous  belt  of    New  Mexico  and  of  Col- 
orado territory,  first  encountered  in  crossing 
the  great  plains  that  He  along  the  opper  por- 
tions of  the  streams  which  flow  S.  K  intp  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  £.  toward  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  general  N.  and  6.  direction.  Santa 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  on  this 
belt,  and  flirtber'N.  it  includes  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory the  Spanish  peaks.   Pikers  peak  is  on, 
its  £.  margin,  and  in  Colorado  ana  Nebraska 
are  those  porta<His  of  the  mount^ns  known  as 
the  Three  Parks,  and  the  Me^cine  Bow  monn- 
tains.  From  Long^s  peak,  about  160  m.  K, 
from  Pike's  peak,  and  in  about  lat.  40°,  the 
raiurs  trends  toward  the  N.  W.,  coonecting 
with  the  Wind  Biver  mountfuns,  apon  which 
is  Fremont's  peak,  18,670  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.   Beyond  Uiat  peak  to  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States  it  separates  Daootah 
and  Washington  territoriM.   Though  the  east- 
em  range  of  the  Bocky  mountains  is  not  sur- 
passed in  the  height  and  magnitude  of  its  ridges 
by  other  portions  of  the  cbiun,  it  is  not  entire- 
ly the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  into  the 
gulf  of  Califomia.  The  Bio  Grande  flows  in  a 
8.  direction  across  New  Mexico  along  the  W. 
dde  d  the  rsnge,  crossing  it  near  the  borders 
of  Texas ;  and  the  N.  fork  of  Platte  river,  com- 
mencing  in  numerous  branches  in  the  North 
park  on  the  W.  ude  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
mountains,  flows  nearly  200  m.  N.  before  it 
finds  a  passage  across  the  range  to  the  E.  * 
The  sources  of  these  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Atlantic  interlock  with  the  branches  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado,  whose  outlet  is  the  Pa- 
cific; and  the  passage  of  the  streams  named 
through  the  range  determines  the  route  of  two 
of  the  lines  of  ^avel  between  the  valley  of  the 
Misussippi  and  6alifomia.    Further  N.  the 
drainage  of  the  £.  df^pes  is  into  the  Yellow- 
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stone  and  the  head  waters  of  the  MiBsonrl, 
»hich,  flowing  U".  W.  along  the  E.  base  of  the 
monntain,  attain  to  saoh  depth  in  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  Nebraska  that  steamboats  ascend  to 
the  Great  falls  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
monnt^ns  and  more  than  3,600  m.  from  the 
jnnctioQ  of  this  rirer  with  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  dminage  is  into  the  8.  or 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  into 
the  N.  or  Clark's  fork  of  the  suae.  The 
■oarces  of  the  latter  nearly  reach  acane  of  the 
tomches  of  the  upper  Hisaonri,  tatA  the  paas 
known  as  Lewis  and  01ark*B  In  lat.  47^  is 
tiirongfa  one  of  the  depressions  where  these 
waters  nearly  meet.  This  is  the  most  north- 
ern pass  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  rente 
^  the  proposed  northern  railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific. In  British  America  the  Rooky  monn- 
tains  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from 
those  which  flow  into  Hudson's  bay,  as  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  and  also  ft'ora 
Mackenzie's  river,  whose  ontlet  is  the  Arctic 
ocean. — The  next  great  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  toward  the  W.  is  that  called  the 
^ahsatch  mountains,  lying  S.  from  Great  Salt 
lake,  and  under  this  and  other  names  passing 
N.  to  the  E.  of  that  kke.  Toward  the  9,  W. 
tiUs  monntainons  re^on  is  traced  along  the  W. 
ride  of  the  Oidorodo  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
whkh  bomids  California  on  the  E.  In  Utah 
the  monntuns  spread  over  a  wide  district,  and 
ihe  ridges  of  the  several  groups  lie  in  varions 
directions,  the  coarse  of  those  known  as  the 
Umtsh  mountuns,  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  being 
TL  and  W.  The  only  driunage  from  these 
moonttuns  into  the  ocean  is  from  their  E.  and 
K.  sides.  By  the  Colorado  the  waters  are 
condncted  8.  W.  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
California  in  lat.  82°,  and  by  Lewis's  fork  of 
the  Columbia  N.  W.  to  the  Pacific  in  lat  4fl°. 
Ifearly  the  wholedistance  between  these  points, 
and  for  a  width  of  abont  10"  of  kn^^de, 
stretching  H  from  the  Sierra  -Kevad%  is  a  vart 
territory  but  little  explored,  fcaia  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  known 
to  abound  in  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  them 
■^t,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  the 
ocean.  Lito  this  great  interior  basin  flow  all 
the  waters  that  fall  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  the  E.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Kevada.  In  the  British  possessions  this  por- 
tion of  the  chain  unites  with  the  main  dividing 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, — ^The  western 
portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  chain  cora- 
meiicos  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  and  follows  this  to  its  jnno- 
^  tion  with  the  mainland.  Entering  the  state  of 
California,  it  soon  branches  into  two  ranges, 
tiie  principal  one,  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  Snowy  monntiuns,  passing  through  the  state 
at  a  distance  of  abont  160  m.  from  the  coast, 
while  the  inferior  group  of  parallel  ridges, 
known  as  the  Coast  range,  keeps  within  10  to 
80  m.  of  the  Pacific  shore,  til)  it  again  beoomes 
connected  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  con- 
fiised  groaps  in  N.  Califbmia,  where  Mt  Shae- 
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ta  stands  prominent  among  the  otiier  peaks  at 
an  elevation  of  about  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.   The  character  of  the  moun- 
tains of  California  and  the  heights  of  the  prin- 
cipal peaks  are  ^^en  in  the  article  Oauforhia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  360.  Through  Ch-egon  and  Washing- 
ton territory  the  distinction  ia  still  continued 
between  the  main  range  or  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
here  known  as  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the 
UUb  near  die  Padflo  or  the  Coast  range.  A 
renutfkaUe  feature  in  the  former  range  is  the 
complete  barrier  it  forms  to  the  dnmi^  of 
the  waters  on  its  E.  ride  tcnrard  tiie  Paoiflo. 
No  outlet  is  afforded  to  these  from  the  S.  ter- 
minatiMi  of  the  range  at  the  extreme  end  <^ 
the  peninsnla,  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  Columbia  river  in  lat  46^  TUe 
great  stream  for  a  considerable  portion  of  ita 
course  makes  the  boundary  between  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  drains  the  wide  valleys 
that  stretch  E.  to  the  main  range  of  the 
Rooky  mountains — its  N.  or  Clark's  fork,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  its  S.  or  Lewis's  fork,  called  also 
Snake  river,  being  fed  by  numerous  brandies 
that  flow  throng  the  valleya  among  the  moun- 
tains N.  £.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  where  also  rise 
tiie  tribntaries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Sweet- 
water, which  flows  into  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte 
river.   By  the  Columbia  river  consequently, 
although  its  navig^on  is  interrupted  by  the 
cascades  in  its  passage  tbroi^h  the  Sierra  N^ 
Tada,  is  one  of  the  most  important  routes 
across  the  mountains.   In  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Washington  territory  the  Coast  range  is  pene- 
trated by  deep  straits  and  bays  from  the  Pa- 
cific, and  fine  navigable  waters  extend  into  the 
heart  of  this  territory  between  the  two  raises 
of  mountrins.   The  Coast  range  traverses  the 
central  portion  of  Vancouver's  island  for  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  mainland  in  British 
Odumbia  the  Kerra  Nevada  continues  n<Hih- 
ward.  and  ia  crossed  by  fVaser  riv«-,  the  <mtp 
let  of  which  is  in  the  ^df  of  Georgia  opporite 
Hie  8.  portion  of  YanoauTo^  island.  Though 
the  Kara  Nevada  in  its  range  between  CaEir 
fomia  and  Kevada  territcnr  u  crossed  by  no 
rivers,  several  of  the  streams  which  fiow  down 
its  E.  slopes  have  their  sources  high  up  on  the 
summits,  and  near  tiiose  which  flow  wwn  the 
W.  slopes.   Several  depressions  are  met  with 
at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for  the 
routes  flrom  Sonera,  Sacramento,  and  Marys- 
ville  to  the  E.   By  the  cafion  of  Carson  river 
the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7,250  feet ;  and  by  tiie  Trnokee  tttss,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Tuba  river  and  those  of  the 
Tmckee,  flowing  E.,  nearly  meet  each  other, 
the  elevation  is  about  0,000  foet.  EVom  these 
passes  the  route  is  N.  E.  to  the  main  nwd,  whidt 
orosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N.  portion  of 
California,  and  which  toward  the  E.  passes  by 
tiie  Humboldt  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this  route  oontinnes 
across  the  Wahsatch  monnt«ns  to  the  Great 
South  pass  throng  the  Wind  Biver  monntaim 
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Just  S.  of  IVenonfa  pe«^  and  UMnee  down 
the  Sweebwater  to  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte 
rivBT.  A  more  eotttherarwite  eonneete  Pike's 

rik  with,  the  Utah  valleTf  and  tiienoe  tnming 
W.  eroflsea  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Coast  range  in  S.  CaUfomia.  meet- 
lag  here  the  route  from  Santa  F£  throogh  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Btill  more  Bouthem  one  from 
Texas,  whioh  follows  the  v^ey  of  the  Gila 
and  oroflses  this  river  and  the  Colorado  sA 
their  junction. — While  the  Bockj  mountains 
exhibit  in  portions  of  the  chain  a  parallelism 
of  ridges,  with  no  prominent  elevations  ^atly 
exceeding  in  height  the  average  snmnut  level 
(features  which  more  partioolarly  characterize 
the  Appalachian  system),  the  contour  of  the 
fltir&ce  IS  in  general  much  more  irregnlor  than 
that  of  the  Alleghanies,  owing  to  the  frequeid 
ooonrrence  of  de^  tnuarerse  valleys  ana  car 
Hons,  which,  worn  back  toward  the  snnmiits, 
give  to  these  the  serrated  aspect  from  which 
originated  the  Spanish  name  matcu.  Uany  of 
the  monnt^ns  are  also  of  granitic  structnre, 
and  aiBome  in  a  marked  degree  the  alpine 
oharaoter  of  preoipitons  and  ru^ed  peaks,  as  is 
seen  especially  in  the  Wind  Biver  mounUuns. 
Several  of  the  principal  summits,  which  rise 
oonriderably  above  the  general  height  of  the 
mouataina,  have  already  been  named.  They 
occur  both  on  the  extreme  K.  and  W.  ranges, 
and  none  of  them,  except  Mt.  St.  Elias,  it 
is  believed,  attain  a  greater  height  than  16,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  British  Columbia  are 
two  important  eammits  on  the  E.  range,  in 
about  lat  68%  KL  Brown  and  Mt.  Hooker, 
the  one  estimated  at  18,000  fbet,  and  the  othw 
at  1S,700.  To  the  N.  of  these  the  range 
grsdnoDj  declines  toward  the  Arctic  ocean. 
In  this  northern  portion  of  the  ch^  the  sum- 
mits ftre  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  the  highest  peaks  lying 
in  the  territories  o£  the  Unitied  States.  Those 
of  *the  Wind  lUver  mountains  were  found  by 
Fremont  thus  clothed  in  August,  the  snow  ex- 
tending 1,000  feet  below  the  crests.  Below  ^e 
snow  line  the  mountains  are  oovered  with  the 
dark  evei^een  growth  of  Xhe  hemlock,  spruce, 
balsam  m,  and  tall  pines;  and  still  further 
down  ate  interQ>er8ea  anunig  thorn  the  birch 
beeoh,  cherry,  and  various  wxet  trees,  while 
along  the  steeains  are  found  groves  of  oottm- 
vood  and  willow.  Over  latge  districts,  how- 
ever, the  forest  growth  is  (rften  exceeding 
ep«rw,  and  even  tiae  grass  that  covers  the  pl^us, 
and  upon  whioh  travellers  depend  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  animals,  is  parched  and  disap- 
pears in  the  long  dronghts  to  which  these  re- 
gions so  remote  from  the  sea  are  subject.  In 
the  sandy  tenons  alon;^  the  N.  fork  of  Platte 
river  above  Laramie  river  an  extraordinary 
growth  of  artemisias  and  other  odoriferous 
plants  is  noticed  by  Fr^ont.  They  abound  in 
the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  hills,  growing  to 
the  height  of  2  or  S  feet  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry 
^umps.  A  multitude  of  flowering  plants 
■hoond  in  this  regictn,  among  whioh  iffevaQ 


several  speoies  or  helianthus  (sunflower),  and 
in  the  month  of  September,  when  they  are 
mostly  in  bloom,  tiie  whole  country  resembles 
a  vast  garden. — The  prevailing  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  several  ranges  are  the  uietA- 
morphio  gneiss,  granites,  porphyries,  and  mt- 
oaceous  slates,  the  last  named  and  talcoee 
slates  also  being  most  common  in  the  extreme 
ranges.  Along  the  E.  range  they  are 
flanked  by  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  stratA 
of  the  plains,  which  crop  out  in  succession 
agunst  Uie  granitic  masses  of  the  mountuna, 
and  the  latter  were  evidently  uplifted  with 
these,  thus  indicating  that  the  elevadon  of  the 
'ELookj  mountains  was  subsequent  to  the  cretar- 
ceous  period.  The  granites  are  vei^  generally 
highly  feldspathic,  and  m  several  of  the.rangea 
theee  and  the  other  metamor^hio  rocks  con- 
tain numerous  metalUferons  vems.  Their  pn^ 
duction  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  articles 
Caufobnia,  Gou>,  and  Pike's  Peak.  (See 
also  Mebocbt,  and  Siltxs.)  In  various  parts 
of  the  chain  coal  beds  ore  met  with,  and  car- 
boniferous limestones  of  later  formation  than 
the  true  coal  measures.  Tlie  coal  appears  te 
belong  to  these  measures,  and  it  is  aleo  found 
together  with  lignite  of  tertiary  age ;  and  each 
Is  beheved  to  be  the  character  of  all  the  ooaJi 
beds  of  the  S.  W.  portions  of  the  Bocky 
mountain  chain.  A  locality  is  noticed  in  the 
article  Petbolbttm,  where  bituminous  coal 
and  beds  of  sandstone  are  fonnd  associated 
with  springs  of  rock  oil.  In  the  vicinity  ot 
Santa  f  6  bitaminoua  coal  and  thick  beds  <^ 
Mack  shales  were  examined  by  Ifr.  W.  P. 
Blake,  who  referred  them  to  the  age  of  the 
true  <»al  measures ;  and  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  important  beds  of  coal  might  be  discov- 
ered by  exploring  for  them  at  various  points 
N.  and  S.  uong  tnQ  whole  range  of  mountains 
through  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  into  Ne- 
braska and  beyond.  Near  the  gold  mines,  30 
m.  S.  W.  from  Santa  toward  Albuquerque, 
Mr.  Blake  also  reports  the  occurrence  of  an- 
thracite. The  gold  miaes  of  this  region  range 
with  those  of  Pike's  peak,  which  are  300 
m.  farther  N. ;  but  they  were  known  and 
worked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  one  desert- 
ed mine  in  the  mountains,  called  Lob  CerQlos, 
having  been  opened,  it  is  supposed,  previous 
to  1680.  The  depout  mines  of  this  region  are 
on  the  slopes  of  subordinate  or  outlying  ridges 
of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
chain,  and  are  worked  like  the  dry  diggings 
of  California.  The  gravel  contains  coarse 
gold,  and  is  found  from  20  to  60  and  even  100 
feet  below  the  surfiaice.  The  deposits  are  ex- 
ten^ve  and  rich,  but  owing  to  lack  of  water 
are  worked  to  great  disadvantage.  In  the 
winter  recourse  is  even  had  to  snow,  which  Is 
collected  and  melted  by  artiflcial  heat;  and 
at  other  times  the  gravel  is  transported  to  the 
nearest  water  courses.  Many  nuggets  worth 
from  $50  to  $80  each  have  been  found,  and 
one  valued  at  $1,800,  and  another  at  $2,000. 
The  gold  la  fine^  being  rated  at  $90  the  oonoe. 
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These  deposits  hare  teen  worked  since  1898, 
and  t^eir  yield  has  prored  very  variable,  being 
estimated  in  1847  to  have  amounted  annnally 
to  from  $30,000  to  $250,000,  since  which 
time  it  has  &llen  off  to  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Beside  occurring  ia  deposits,  the  gold  is  also 
fonnd  in  qaartz  veins,  whidi  have  been  work- 
ei  to  some  extent.  It  is  also  noticed  in  one 
place  iu  the  unosaal  repository  of  stratified 
qoartzose  sandstone,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
oarboniferous  period,  and  in  great  ferniginoas 
beds  belonging  to  the  strayed  formaiiona. 
Silver  ores  are  reported  to  ooonr  near  Alba- 
qaerqae,  and  in  Los  Oerillos,  16  m.  tram  Santa 
W6j  Mr.  Blake  examined  several  argentiferons 
Teins  in  a  porphyritio  rook,  the  principal 
minerals  being  galena  and  blende  with  copper 
and  iron  pyrites.  Valuable  ulver  mines  are 
worked  near  Franklin  (El  Paso),  on  the  8. 
border  of  New  Hexico.  Rich  copper  ores  are 
foondr  but  not  worked,  in  the  mountains 
oontaining  the  gold  mines,  and  native  copper 
and  the  red  oxide  are  met  with  near  Jemez 
io  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Qrande.  Magnetic 
and  specolar  iron  ores  of  excellent  character 
are  found  near  Santa  in  large  quantities. 
An  acooont  of  the  variety  of  tnrguoise  fonnd 
in  this  reg^n  is  g^ven  under  OBA.LoaiinnTL. 
Of  the  mineral  productions  of  tiie  central  re- 
gion, tho  best  known  Is  the  salt  of  Utah,  for 
notioeB  of  wUeh  see  Gbbat  Salt  Laeb,  and 
Salt,  In  Arizona  near  the  Gila  river  are 
several  mines  contuning  rich  argenti&rons 
oopper  ores. 
BOD.   See  Febcd. 

BODENTIA,  an  order  of  mammals  cbarao- 
terized  by  the  chisel  shape  of  tlie  incisors, 
adapted  for  gnawing  the  hard  vegetable  sub- 
atanoes  npon  which  they  principally  feed,  such 
as  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees,  hard-shelled 
nuts,  and  occasionally  bony  structures  like 
ivory.  They  correspond  to  the  gliret  of  lin- 
nmoa,  and  the  preiuiculantia  of  Bliger;  the 
ordinaF  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rodeo, 
to  gnaw.  Bodents  are  generally  of  small  nze, 
nomeron^in  species,  very  proline,  and  foxmi  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  nnguionlated, 
and  in  most  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  and 
limbs  exceed  the  front  m  length,  so  that  they 
leap  rather  than  walk,  in  some  (as  the  Jerboa) 
the  disproportion  being  so  ^reat  that  uiey  re- 
semble the  Icangaroos  in  their  mode  of  progres- 
sion, which  they  also  come  near  in  many  points 
of  dentition  and  internal  structure ;  they  have 
no  canines;  the  skuU  is  small  and  fiat,  with 
the  jaws,  especially  the  lower  one,  strong; 
the  snout  is  usaally  provided  with  long  mous- 
taohes;  the  ^lening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  but 
the  cheeks  oftenibrm  large  pouches  in  which 
they  convey  food  to  their  burrows;  the  legs 
are  short  in  most,  for  walking  or  dhnbing,  m 
the  flying  squirrels  provided  with  a  membrane 
extending  from  the  ndes,  which  answers  the 
porpose  of  a  parachnte ;  many^  like  the  beaver 
ana  mndarat,  are  excelient  swunmers  and  div- 
an; tiie  thumb  is  nevw  opposable,  when  prea- 


ent;  the  skin  is  ordinarily  covered  with  soft 
tar,  but  sometimes  interspersed  with  bristles 
or  spines ;  tail  hury,  or  naked  and  scaly.  Few 
of  them  have  been  domesticated ;  the  fiesh  of 
some  is  eaten,  and  the  skin  is  often  used  for 
fur  ■  though  small,  their  numbers,  gnawing 
habits,  and  disposition  to  hoard  up  food,  render 
them  in  many  instances  very  great  pests. — The 
order  comprises  such  animals  as  the  oapibara, 
beaver,  porcupine,  squirrel,  marmot,  dormoasB, 
rat,  hamsterj  lenmiing,  jerboa,  hare,  rabbit, 
mnskrat,  Gnmea  pig,  agonti,  axA  olunchilk. 
"Wa^et  divides  them  Into  l^oriTut  or  haies^ 
eaviina  or  cavies,  hygtrieina  or  porcupines, 
eattorina  or  beavers,  murina  or  rats,  psamimo' 
ryetina  or  sand  rats,  georhyehi  or  eunimlaria  or 
mole  rats,  chincMUina  or  chinchillas,  dipoda  or 
jerboas,  myoxina  or  dormice,  and  teiuriita  or 
squirrels.  Waterhonse  divides  them  into  the 
6  families  of  l^>orida,  Aystrieida,  rnvrida,  teiu- 
ridcB,  and  taeeomyida,  all  represented  in  Nortk 
America,  and  the  last  peculiar  to  it.  Ko  in- 
digenous rodent  is  common  to  Europe  and 
Korth  America,  unless  in  the  questionable  in- 
stances of  the  beaver  and  Parry's  spermophile ; 
and  the  2forth  American  species  do  not  extend 
to  South  America.  Bodents  form  nearly  (  of 
all  mammals,  and  in  North  America  i  of  aH 
the  land  manimals,  this  last  containing  about  \ 
of  all  the  described  species;  of  the  squirrel^ 
nearly  4  of  all  known  species  are  found  within 
fhe  lumts  of  the  United  States ;  the  ponohed 
rats  ere  entirely  American ;  of  tiie  rat  &mQy, 
the  field  mice  are  best  represented  in  Norm 
America ;  of  the  porcupine  family,  more  than 
i  are  South  American,  the  capibara,  the  lar- 
gest living  rodent,  being  among  them,  itself 
greatly  surpassed  in  size  by  the  extinct  ccutoH- 
de»  Ohioentii  of  Korth  America;  while  many 
species  of  hares  are  found  in  North  America, 
only  one  is  mot  with  in  South  America. — The 
glenoid  cavity  is  longitudinal  in  direction ;  the 
interparietal  is  frequently  a  distinct  bone  even 
in  adults,  the  intermaxillaries  greatly  der^ 
oped,  anterior  orbital  opening  lai^  and  the 
orbits  lateral,  (rften  very  large  and  n(tf  entirely- 
separated  from  the  temporal  fosses,  the  latter 
bcmg  in  many  very  smaU ;  the  intermaxillaries 
accommodating  the  upper  incisors,  the  maxil- 
laries  are  pushed  very  far  baolc,  and  form  a 
large  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 
palate  bone  entering  into  it  slightly,  if  at  all ; 
the  nasal  bones  are  so  long  that  the  opening 
of  the  nose  Is  generally  very  near  the  end  ot 
the  snout;  the  upper  lip  is  either  distinctly 
cleft,  with  a  small  naked  muffle,  divided  by  a 
vertical  groove  separating  the  nostrils,  as  in 
the  rats  and  squirrels ;  or  the  muzzle  is  obtase, 
as  in  the  porcupine,  with  the  muffle  clothed 
with  fine  velvety  hairs,  the  npper  lip  rarely 
cleft,  and  with  seldom  any  groove  between  the 
nostrils.  The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebno 
is  13,  in  some  there  bdng  13  or  14,  of  the  lam- 
bar  6  or  7,  and  of  the  sacral  4 ;  the  clavicles 
are  al^nost  always  present,  bnt  are  very  small 
in  tbe  hsres  and  absent  in  the  oavles;  the 
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bones  of  the  foreana  are  close  together,  bat 
rarely  anohylosed-  the  fore  feet  have  almost 
alwapTB  4  well  dev^oped  toes,  with  a  rudiment- 
ary umer  one  or  thomb,  and  are  oommonly 
used  like  hands;  the  bones  of  the  vrist  are 
distinct,  with  the  ot  magnum  generdly  divided ; 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinot  in  many,  but  In 
Tata  and  hares  are  Joined;  the  bind  i^t  are 
Qsoally  5-toed,  bnt  scanetimes  with  4  or  8,  and 
occasionally  with  a  snpemomerary  bone  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tarsns.  The  incisors,  except 
in  the  bare  family  ^where  there  are  4  npper 
ones),  are  2  in  each  jaw,  so  acting  npon  each 
other  that  their  oppo«ng  enrfaces  Veep  the 
edges  always  sharp;  the^  are  covered  with 
enamel  only  on  the  anterior  sarface,  secreted 
by  the  membrane  lining  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  socket,  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  pos- 
terior portion  keeping  the  chisel  edge;  in  the 
borrowing  genera  they  are  wider  Uian  deep, 
donbtless  to  cut  off  roota  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  the  w^  of  their  ezoavations ;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  always  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  nsnally  describe  |  of  a  cirde,  the 
longer  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  forming  a  smaller 
segment  of  a  larger  circle,  the  part  within  the 
socket  (which  is  by  far  the  loncest)  being  of 
oonrBe  taken  into  the  account ;  tno  sockets  of 
the  latter  extend  below  or  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  molars  to  the  back  part  of  the  jaw ;  as  they 
are  worn  away  at  the  tip,  additional  dentoi 
matter  is  snppued  at  the  base,  pushing  them 
forward  and  keeping  them  of  uniform  length ; 
the  lower  incisors  sometimes  move  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  from  the  non-consolida- 
tion of  the  symphysis;  deciduous  incisors  arc 
found  only  in  the  hare  fiamily.  That  these 
teeth  are  kept  shani  and  of  proper  length  by 
attrition  against  each  other  is  proved  by  thenr 
enormous  growth  when  an  opposing  tooth  has 
been  lost  by  accident ;  the  growth  follows  the 
natural  curve  of  the  incisor,  so  that  it  returns 
to  some  portion  of  the  bend,  piercing  skin, 
muscles,  and  bone,  rendering  mastication  im- 
possible, and  the  animal  perishes  of  storvation. 
The  incisors  are  separated  by  a  considerable 
qmce  from  the  molars,  so  that  they  are  not 
adapted  for  seizing  or  tearing  living  prey, 
though  not  a  few  of  the  order  (as  the  rate) 
exhibit  decided  carnivorous  propensities;  the 
act  of  gnawing  is  fiwilitated  by  the  longitadlnal 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  permitting  motion 
forward  and  backward,  bnt  not  from  side  to 
tide  in  most  oases.  The  incisors  vary  in  color 
from  whitish  to  bright  orange  and  reddish 
brown;  they  are  generally  smooth,  but  in 
some  are  longitudinally  grooved.  Eight  is 
the  smallest  number  of  the  molar  teeth,  viz., 
in  the  Australian  water  rat  (Jiydromyi);  in 
the  rats  the  normal  number  is  though 
this  is  not  constant;  in  the  poroupmes  there 
are  always  in  most  squirrels  an  extra 

small  tooth  occurs  in  advance  of  the  rows  of 
the  upper  jaw,  deciduous  in  the  adalts;  and 
the  greatest  number  in  the  order  is  in  the  hares, 
ilhe  molars  maybe  ^ther rooted  dr root- 


less, in  the  former  case  ceasing  to  grow  after  t 
certain  period,  or  when  the  animal  reaches 
maturity,  in  the  latter,  like  the  incisors,  con- 
tinuing to  increase  from  the  base  as  they  are 
worn  away  at  the  crown ;  in  the  sqnirTels  and 
rats,  which  have  rooted  molars,  subsisting  on 
oily  nuts,  flesh,  and  similar  soft  food, 
abraraon  is  less  rapid,  and  less  depth  of  crown 
is  needed,  and  this  is  firmly  implanted ;  in  the 
beaver,  porcupine,  and  agonti,  hving  on  coarser 
vegetable  food,  their  roots  are  incomplete,  the 
crowns  are  more  rapidly  worn,  and  the  growth 
is  efiected  from  the  matrix  at  the  base  during 
a  considerable  period  of  the  animal's  life,  the 
teeth  being  implanted,  like  incisors,  by  an  un- 
divided continuation  of  the  crown;  in  the 
hares  and  cavies  the  molars  are  rootless,  and 
growth  continues  during  life,  they  being  more 
or  less  curved,  and  the  sockets  sometimes  open 
at  the  base.  The  molars  are  formed  principally 
of  dentine,  the  harder  enamel  making  loops  or 
penetrating  folds,  and  sometimes  an  outer  layer; 
external  to  the  enamel  is  the  cement,  entering 
but  little  into  the  structure  of  the  rooted  mo- 
lars, but  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
enamel  folds  in  the  rootless  ones,  and  bindSng 
the  difieront  parts  together;  the  crowns  are 
flattened,  the  transverse  folds  of  enamel  consti- 
tuting generic  distinctions ;  in  the  frugiTorona 
genero  the  crown  is  very  flat,  in  the  omnivor- 
ous divided  into  blunt  tubercles,  and  in  the  car- 
nivorous studded  with  points.   All  molars  be- 
yond 8  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  are  premolars, 
which  have  replaced  deciduous  or  milk  teeth. 
The  stomach  has  generally  the  transverse  di- 
ameter greater  tiian  the  vertical,  the  cesophagua 
nsnally  entering  near  the  middle  of  Ibe  upper 
surface,  the  pylorio  separated  from  the  caraiao 
portion  by  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  coA- 
striction ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  veiy 
long,  divided  into  small  and  large,  the  latter 
sometimes  longer  than  the  former  and  hardly  ex- 
ceeding them  in  width ;  tlie  cajcum  is  often  very 
large,  and  divided  by  numerous  septa ;  it  is  want- 
ing in  the  dormouse.   The  liver  is  veir  lar^ 
with  the  usual  6  principal  lobes,  the  gall  bladder 
wanting  in  the  rat  family ;  the  pancreas  is  also 
very  large,  and  generally  divided  into  3  por- 
tions; the  spleen  occupies  its  usual  positim. 
In  the  species  which  hibernate,  the  vertebral 
artery  is  oonuderably  larger  Uian  the  internal 
carotid,  the  basilar  artery  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  drole  of  Wulis  and  giving  off  tiie 
cerebral  arteries ;  the  estcmal  jugular  vein  re- 
ceives the  principal  portion  of  the  blood  fltna 
the  brain,  and  the  vertebral  vein  communicates 
with  it ;  this  disposition  of  the  veins,  however, 
is  found  in  non-hibernating  rodents  and  in 
other  orders  of  mammals,  and  is,  according  to 
Cuvier,  a  provision  connected  rather  vrith  tihe 
dependent  position  of  the  head  than  with  hiber- 
nation.  The  brain  is  small,  and  in  the  feeble 
and  strictly  herbivorous  species  resembles  that 
of  birds;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  broad 
behind,  gradaally  tapering  forward,  but  in  the 
lai^  ones  man  nearly  circular  as  in  ear- 
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^ma;  there  is  an  ahnost  entire  absence  <^ 
owTolationSf  the  order  belonging  to  the  JiMm- 
cephcUa  of  Owen  (see  Mamwaija)  ;  the  cerebel- 
1am  is  moder^  and  scaroely  at  all  covered  b/ 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebram ;  the  tuher- 
eula  guadrigemina  are  v&rj  large,  tiie  anterior 
the  laraer ;  the  oharacters  of  ^e  brain  place 
the  rodents  next  above  the  marsapids. — This 
order  is  generally  considered  as  displaying  very 
little  inteUigence,  ^ongh  manifesting  (as  the 
beaver)  atme  of  the  most  remarkable  instincts; 
bnt  the  rat  certainly  shows  an  adi^tation  vt 
means  to  end^  under  cironmstanoes  often  the 
most  nnnataral  and  unexpected,  which  makes 
it  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  animal  in- 
■tinct  and  intelligence.  There  is  in  many  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  sexual  ap- 
pendages, some  of  which  are  very  oomplez  and 
peculiar  to  the  order ;  the  testes  are  generally 
larger  than  the  kldaeya,  and  in  most  are  not 
eontalned  in  a  scrotum,  bnt  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  pcrineom ;  the  intromittent  organ  is  va- 
riously directed,  with  an  internal  bone,  and  in 
some  anned  with  a  formidable  apparatus  of 
horns,  spines,  and  serrations;  the  preputial 
elands  are  often  largely  developed,  secretin? 
Ui  the  beaver  the  drag  eattoreum,  onoe  much 
nsed  as  an  antispasmodio ;  the  ntems  is  2- 
homed ;  the  mammary  glands  vary  from  4  In 
the  GiUnea  pig^  to  13  or  14  in  the  agouti.  Bo- 
dents  have  existed  flrom  the  earliest  terUary 
^KMh,  presenting  genera  sometimes  different 
from,  and  sometimes  Uie  same  as  the  present. 

R0DGER3,  JoHK,  an  oflScer  of  the  U.  8. 
navy,  horn  in  Maryland  in  1771,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia in  Aag.  1888.  He  entered  the  navy  as  s 
lientenant,  March  9, 1798,  and  was  the  execative 
officer  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  the  flag  ship 
of  Oommodore  Truxtnn,  when  she  captured  the 
Hrenoh  frigate  L'lnsnrgente  off  Nevis,  Feb.  9, 
1799.  The  French  ship  was  taken  possession  of 
by  lient.  Rodgors,  who  soon  fonntt  himself  in  a 
Terr  critical  portion.  Her  decks  were  covered 
viui  wreck  as  well  as  with  dead  uidwoonded, 
and  the  prisoners  were  inclined  to  rise.  A  sale 
separated  Ihe  ships,  and  he  was  compiled  to 
manage  the  frigate  and  watch  the  prisoners  with 
a  very  weak  prize  crew  for  8  days,  when  he  re- 
joined the  Oonstellalion  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Christopher.  la  SiLurch,  1799,  he  was  made  a 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  Maryland,  20,  in 
which  ship  he  made  a  cruise  npon  the  West 
India  station.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to 
the  John  Adams,  28,  Cached  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  which  at  that  time  had  coin- 
menoed  operations  agunst  Tripoli.  In  June, 
1803,  Oapt  Bodgers,  in  tiie  John  Adams,  In 
company  with  the  Enterprise,  12,  soccessfully 
attfloked  a  Tripoliton  cruiser  of  22  guns  and 
several  gun  bo^  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Trip- 
oli. In  1804  Oapt  Bodgers  commanded  the 
fri^ite  Oo ogress,  88,  in  the  squadron  employed 
a^nat  Tripoli  under  Oommodore  Barron, 
whom  in  1805  he  sucoeeded  in  the  command. 
After  tiie  diplomatic  settlement  with  Tripoli,  he 
proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  Tunia,  where 
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he  remained  over  a  month,  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations.  A  demand  made  by  the 
Tunisian  minister  for  tribute  was  ijromptly  de- 
nied. In  the  spring  of  1811,  while  lying  off 
Annapolis  in  his  flag  ship,  the  President,  44, 
Oapt  Ludlow,  Oom.  Bodgers  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  seaman  had  been  impressed 
from  an  American  brig  off  Sandy  Hook  by 
fax  English  frigate.  He  sailed  for  that  point 
without  delay,  and  on  May  16,  when  a  few 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  Kew  York,  disoov- 
ered  a  venel  of  war,  and  immediately  gave 
chase  to  her,  the  Preeident  showing  American 
colors.  About  8}  P.  M.  she  came  up  with  the 
stranger,  and  hailed,  making  the  ubuu  inquiry ; 
"  What  ship  is  that  V'  to  which  no  answer  was 
^ven ;  bnt,  after  a  little  delay,  the  same  in- 
qniry  was  made  from  her,  followed  by  a  shot, 
which  entered  the  President's  mainmast.  An 
engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonist 
of  the  President  was  the  weaker  slup,  and  was 
mnch  crippled.  The  President  therefore  ceased 
her  fire,  and  bailing  again,  was  answered  by  the 
stranger  that  she  was  a  "  British  ship  of  war." 
Oom.  Bodgers  now  gave  the  name  of  his  own 
diip,  and  showine  lights  remained  near  the 
other  until  daylight,  when  she  was  boarded 
and  discovered  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  little  Belt, 
ct  22  gnns,  Oapt.  Biifgham.  She  had  snffered 
severely,  81  of  her  crow  having  been  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  ship  much  out  up.  She  de- 
clined receiving  assistance,  and  the  ships  part- 
ed. The  accounts  given  by  the  two  command- 
ers of  this  affair  differed  materially,  particularly 
as  to  the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  and  it  widened 
the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
two  nations.  On  June  21,  1813,  within  an 
hour  after  receiving  official  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  agmnst 
Great  Britain,  Oom.  Bodgers  sailed  from  New 
ToriE  in  command  of  a  squadron  connstiiwof  tM 
Pr«ddeut,  which  still  bore  his  flag,  the  TTnited 
States,  44,  Congress,  88,  Hornet  18,  and  Ar- 
gus, 16.  The  squadron  ran  off  to  the  S.  E., 
and  on  June  28  a  British  frigate  was  discov- 
ered, to  which  a  general  ohase  was  ^ven.  The 
President  was  mnch  the  fastest  ship  of  the 
squadron,  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  within  gun-shot 
astern  of  the  English  ship,  when  a  mnning 
fight  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of 
tiie  forward  main  deck  guns  of  the  President 
burst,  killing  and  wounding  16,  Oom.  Bodgers 
being  among  the  wounded.  Soon  afterward  the 
British  commander  commenced  lightening  hie 
ship  of  her  boats,  spars,  anchors,  water,  &c 
As  Com,  Bodgers  found  it  impossible  to  come 
up  with  her  without  doing  the  same,  and  there- 
Inr  breaking' up  his  cmise,  the  punuit  was 
abandoned.  It  was  sAerward  ascertained  that 
the  ship  chased  was  the  Belvidera,  86,  Oapt. 
Byron,  which  suffered  severely  aloft  and  had  7 
killed  and  wounded,  Oapt.  Byron  among  the 
latter.  The  loss  of  the  President  was  22  killed 
and  jronnded.   Com.  Bodgers  extended  this 
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anise  nearly  to  the  arinuoe  of  Uie  Brtdih 

channel,  tihcnce  to  Ifadeira,  and  thenoe  to  Bos- 
ton hj  way  of  the  Azorea  and  Grand  Banks.  It 
occopied  abont  70  days,  and  the  result  was  the 
capture  of  7  British  merchantmen,  and  the  re- 
capture of  one  American.  Com.  Eodgers  made 
other  cruises  in  the  President  during  the  war, 
bat  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  a  large 
amount  of  specie  on  board,  and  the  schooner 
.  Highflier,  were  the  only  government  vessels 
captured  by  him.  No  vessels  of  war  were  ever 
seen  by  him  except  in  squadron  or  under  cir- 
cumstances that  prevented  an  engagement, 
though  he  completely  raa  the  gauntlet  among 
Britiah  cmisers,  particularly  in  a  cruise  to  the 
West  bdies  and  along  the  American  coast  in 
1814.  In  Jane,  1614,  lie  was  appointed  to  the 
new  frigate  Guerriere,  and  rendered  important 
services  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  From 
April,  1816,  to  Dec.  1824,  he  served  as  pru- 
dent of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners,  and 
from  1824  to  1827  in  command  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return  from  this 
command  he  was  agun  appointed  to  the  board 
of  navy  commissioners,  which  he  relinqubhed 
in  1887  in  consequence  of  declining  health. 
At  his  death  he  bad  long  been  senior  officer  of 
the  ^Bivy\^ 

BODNEY,  OiBSAB,  a  eogner  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bom  in  Dorer,  DeL, 
about  1780,  died  in  17B8'.  His  fiither  came  to 
America  with  Vllliam  Penn,  and  settled  in 
Kent  county  upon  the  Delaware,  and  i^m  him 
the  son  inherited  a  lai^  estate.  In  1762,  and 
perhaps  before,  he  was  a  member  from  bis  na- 
tive county  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  New 
Castle.  In  176S  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  three  sent  by  the  I^slature  to  the  provin- 
cial congress  whidt  met  at  New  Tork,  to  adopt 
measures  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  act  and 
other  oppressive  acta  of  the  Briti^  parliament 
During  uie  following  Bessions  he  warmly  sup- 
ported' the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  province,  and  in  1769  was 
chosen  speaker.  He  was  also  chiurman  <^  the 
committee  of  correspondeace  with  the  other 
ooloniea,  and  in  1774.  by  his  authority  as  ^»eaker» 
called  a  meeting  ttt  the  legislature,  by  whiclt 
body  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  8  flwlegatea 
to  the  continental  congress  to  be  held  in  !raila* 
delpbia.  He  was  reflected  to  the  congress  of 
the  following  year,  and  While  absent  at  Phila- 
delphia was  also  made  hrigadier-generaL  As 
all  the  coimties  in  Delaware  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  so  decisive  a  step  as  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  he  made  a  torn- 
through  the  lo^rer  portion  of  the  province,  in 
order  to  reooncile  uie  people  to  the  inevitable 
change  of  government,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  war.  While  be  was  absent  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  was  under  discusnon,  and 
his  two  colleagQCB,  MoEean  and  Bead,  were  di- 
Tided  in  opinioQ,  the  former  being  fevorable 
and  the  latter  opposed  to  the  declaration.  As 
Bodney  did  not  arrive,  KcKean  sent  a  specual 
mesMnger  to  him  in  great  haste,  and  the  &nner 


by  great  vxtardfm  managed  to  reach  Fhiladel' 

pbia  Just  as  the  vote  was  bring  taken,  entering 
the  hall  with  the  spurs  on  his  boots.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  tiie 
pe<n)le  of  Delaware  was  called  for  the  puipMO 
of  framing  a  new  constitution  and  electing  dele- 
gates to  the  new  congress,  the  loyalists  and  the 
moderate  war  party  had  a  m^ori^,  and  Rodney 
was  r^iected.  He  went  suosequently  to  the 
army,  commanding  the  Delaware  line  in  his 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  he  still  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  council  of  safety  and 
of  the  committee  of  inspection,  in  those  car 
pacities  he  contributed  much  to  the  succesa 
of  the  rerolutiona^  cause.  In  1777  he  wai 
chosen  preddent  of  tiie  state  of  Delaware,  In 
which  position  he  remained  4  years,  declining 
a  reflection  in  1782.  He  was  immediately  made 
a  delegate  to  congress,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  took  his  seat. 

RODNEY,  Geobok  Bbtdgss,  baron,  an  Eng^ 
lish  admiral,  bom  at  Walton-upon-Thamea, 
Surrey,  Feb.  19, 1718,  died  in  London,  May  21, 
17S2.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  but  at  13 
^ears  of  age  was  taken  from  it  and  sent  to  sea ; 
m  1789  he  became  a  lieutenant,  in  1742  a  cap- 
tain, and  in  1748  was  sent  to  the  Newfoundland 
station  as  governor  and  coromander-io'chiel 
In  1753  be  returned  to  England,  was  elected 
to  parliament  from  the  borough  of  Baltasfa,  and 
was  engaged  in  active  service  until  1769,  whea 
he  was  created  rear  adnuraL  In  1701  he  vaa 
wpointed  ccnnmander-in-chief  at  Barbados  and 
t£e  Leeward  Islands,  and  reduced  the  islands 
of  Martanique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Grenada,  but 
the  conclusion  of  apeace  led  to  his  recall  in  1768. 
In  1762  he  had  been  made  vice-admiral  in  re- 
word for  his  services:  and  in  Jan.  1764,  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1765  he  was  maAe  ma»- 
ter  of  Greenwich  hospital :  in  1768  was  return- 
ed to  parliament  from  Northampton,  after  a 
severe  contest ;  in  Oct.  1770,  was  made  vice- 
admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  Oct  1771,  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red.  He  resigned  his  governor^ 
ship  of  Greenwich  hospital  in  1771,  on  being 
wpointed  commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica.  In 
1774  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  circum- 
stances becoming  embarrassed,  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  from  hie  creditors  in  France. 
Here  it  is  reported  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  he 
received  an  offer  through  the  duke  de  Biron  of 
high  rank  in  the  French  naval  service,  to  which 
he  replied :  '*  It  is  true,  monsieur  le  due,  that 
my  distresses  have  driven  me  fr-om  my  coTintr7, 
but  no  temptation  can  estrange  me  from  her 
service.  Had  this  offer  been  voluntary  on 
your  part,  I  should  have  considered  it  an  in- 
sult; but  I  am  glad  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
source  that  can  do  no  wrong."  Finally  he  ob- 
tained money  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  an^ 
having  been  made  admiral  of  the  white,  eaSlea 
In  1779  for  the  Barbados  station,  where  he  had 
been  again  ap^inted  commander-in-chief.  Hia 
squadron  consisted  of  22  ships  of  the  line  and  S 
fii^tes,  and  after  having  captiiied  a  number  <^ 
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Spanish  transports  and  ships  of  war,  he  foil  In 
wiUi  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Oape  St  Vincent  in 
Jan.  1780,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  This 
eonasted  of  11  ships  of  the  line  and  2  Mgatm, 
and  of  these  7  were  taken  or  destroyed,  the 
rest  being  saved  hy  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  ^rminess  of  the  weather.  On  April 
17, 1780,  he  oameup  with  the  French  fleet  near 
Martinique  onder  the  count  de  Guichen,  hut 
was  prevented  from  oaptnring  any  of  their 
vessels  by  the  refhsal  of  his  captains  to  follow. 
As  it  was,  wlt2i  a  portion  of  his  squadron  he 
broke  throngfa  the  enemy's  lines,  and  vas  re- 
warded with  the  Uianks  of  both  houses  of  par* 
llament,  and  a  penmoa  of  £2,000.  The  same 
year  he  was  ejected  to  tiie  honse  of  commons 
from  Westminster,  and  made  a  K  B.  In  Deo. 
1780,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  St. 
Yincent  War  breaking  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  he  took  the  Dutch  island 
of  St.  Eustatias  without  firing  a  shot,  but  treats 
ed  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw 
apon  himself  much  censure.  Afterward  De- 
merara,  Esseqnibo,  and  Berbice  were  reduced; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  Bodney  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  rec^ved  with  ^eat 
honor,  created  vioe-adndral  of  England,  and  as- 
rigned  the  command  of  the  whole  West  Indies. 
Betuming  tiiitiier,  he  went  in  pnrsait  of  the 
French  fleet  nnder  the  count  de  Grasse,  which 
was  intending  to  form  a  Junction  with  the 
Spanish  and  attack  Jamacia.  A  partial  action 
took  plaoe  on  April  9, 1782,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til April  12  that  the  two  squadrons  had  a  gen- 
eral engagement  The  battle  began  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  6}-  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  7  ships 
of  the  line  and  2  frigates.  One  of  the  ressels 
taken  was  the  French  flag  ship,  the  Yille  de 
Paris.  The  whigs  meanwhile  had  come  into 
office,  and  as  Rodney  was  opposed  to  that  po- 
Utioal  party,  an  officer  was  sent  to  anpersede 
him:  when,  however,  the  news  of  his  victory 
reached  England,  an  express  was  sent  to  bring 
back  his  sneoessor,  bnt  ^ed  to  reaoh  him. 
Kodney  arrived  in  England,  Sept.  SI,  1782,  and 
for  his  services  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  and  an  additional  pension 
of  £S,000,  and  was  moreover  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of 
Bodney  Stoke  in  Somersetshire. — See  Mundy's 
**Life  and  Oorrespondence  of  Lord  Bodney" 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1880). 

RODRIGuE,  Island  op.  See  Uaubttiub, 
Tol.  li.  p.  298. 

BOB,  AzBL  Stevkkb,  an  American  novelist, 
Vnn  in  the  eitj  of  New  York  in  1796.  Hav- 
ing received  an  academic  education,  he  became 
ft  clerk  in  a  mercantile  hoose  in  New  York, 
after  a  time  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  wine  merchant  and  finally  re- 
tired from  bnsiness  and  settled  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  For  some 
years  he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  tales 
for  the  perusal  of  his  friends  and  of  a  literary 
drde  to  whicSi  he  beloiged,  but  wi&  no  d»> 
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sign  of  publication  nntO  most  of  his  property 
was  lost  through  the  &ilure  of  persons  whose 
notes  he  had  freely  indorsed.  His  works, 
marked  by  great  simplicity  and  naturalness, 
and  of  a  highly  practical  character,  have  proved 
very  popular,  and  in  England  especially  have 
met  with  a  large  sale.  They  inclndef "  James 
MontiJoy,  or  I've  been  Thinking"  (New  York, 
1850J;  "To  Love  and  to  be  Loved"  (1852); 
"Time  and  Tide,  or  Strive  and  Win"  (1863): 
"  A  Long  Look  Ahead  "  (1855) ;  "  The  Star  and 
Che  Cloud  "  (19116) ;  »  True  to  the  Last"  (1869)  ; 
and  "How  Ctonld  He  Help  It?"  (1860). 

BOEBUOK,  a  small  European  deer  of  the 
ffeuns  eaprwlua  (H.  Smith),  the  0.  capnxa 
(Gray),  and  the  e^imrmil  of  the  French.  The 
boma  are  small,  nearly  erect,  cylindrioal, 
slightly  branched,  with  a  very  short  peduncle 
and  8  short  branches;  the  ^ull  has  a  very 
small,  shallow  suborbital  pit;  the  muffle  broad 
and  naked ;  tear  bag  indistinct,  hoof^  narrow 
and  triangular,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  rather  above 
the  tnidale  of  the  metatarsus.  The  color  in 
summer  is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  oHve  with 
paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  fulvous,  and  a 
black  spot  at  the  angles  of  Hie  mouth ;  the  tali 
b  short,  and  the  aiuil  disk  is  laim  and  white ; 
the  hair  in  wintnr  is  thick  and  narsh,  and  to 
ffiumner  thimier  and  more  flexiUe.  It  is  abonfc 
4  feet  long,  2^  feet  high  at  fhe  dioolder  and 
St  behind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graoefril  and 
active  of  the  deer  family,  fi^uenting  the 
woods  and  copses  of  the  rooky  regions 
Europe  from  the  Scottish  highlands  to  the 
Tyrol,  but  in  less  wild  districts  than  the 
stag.  Its  a^ity  and  speed  are  astonishing, 
20  feet  being  sometimes  cleared  at  a  single 
bound.  They  are  not  polygamons,  and  a  ptdr 
generally  has  2  young  at  a  birth,  which  are 
treated  with  the  utinoet  tenderness  by  both  pa- 
rents, and  often  remidn  attached  to  each  other 
after  quitting  tiie  old  ones ;  they  congregate  in 
small  families,  bnt  not  In  herds,  feeding  on 
herbue  and  the  bnds  and  tender  shoots  of 
trees,  from  the  latter  habit  often  doing  much 
mischief  In  a  forest.  The  flesh  is  considered 
better  than  that  of  the  stag  when  properly 
hilled.  The  horns  are  used  for  knife  nandlee^ 
&o. ;  they  are  dropped  after  the  breeding  season 
in  November,  and  are  reprodaoed  during  the 
winter.  The  period  of  gestation  is  5  months. 
From  their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted, 
though  they  frequently  escape  by  their  speed, 
doubllngB,  springing  to  cover,  and  other  arti- 
fices to  baffle  the  hounds.  In  northern  Asia  is 
found  the  ahu  or  Tartarian  roebuck  {C.pygar- 
giu,  Sundev.);  this  is  a  larger  animal,  with 
lon^  and  more  prickly  horns,  and  coarser  and 
longer  hair;  the  color  is  brownish  above  and 

CellowlBh  below ;  there  is  no  tail.  The  roe- 
ucks  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
the  Viri^nia  deer  {cariacut^  Gray),  and  in  South 
America  by  the  brockets  (wowm.  Gray). 

ROEBUCK,  John  Abthuh,  an  English  poli- 
tician, bom  at  Madras  in  Deo.  1803.  From  181S 
to  18S4  be  resided  in  Oi^ida.  Then  going  to 
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London,  he  rtadied  law,  and  in  I8S3  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  barrister,  and  in  the  same  year 
elected  the  constituency  of  Bath  to  parlia- 
ment,  where  he  soon  became  prominent  as  a 
radical  reformer.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
agent  for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  during 
the  contest  between  that  house  and  the  execu- 
tive. He  soon  after  ^abliahed  a  series  nX  po- 
litical pamphlets,  whl<^  inrolTed  him  in  a 
bloodless  duel  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Mom< 
fng  Ohronicle,"  Kot.  19,  1885.  In  1887  he 
kst  his  seat  in  parliament  in  conseqnenoe  of 
his  attack  upon  the  whigs,  but  was  reelected  in 
1841.  In  1647  he  was  defeated  again,  and  in 
1849  was  elected  for  Sheffield,  which  he  now 
represents.  On  Jan.  29,  1856,  the  passage  of 
his  motion  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army 
in  the  Orimea  caused  the  resigaation  of  the 
Aberdeen  ministry ;  and  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  subsequently  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  of  the  short-hred  "  Adminis- 
trative Beform  Association,"  organized  in  1866. 
Beside  oontribntions  to  the  renews,  he  is  the 
author  of  "The  Colonies  of  England"  (1B49), 
andof  a"Hi8toi7of  theWhigUinistry"  (1862). 

BOOATIOK  DAYS  (Lat  rogo,  to  ask),  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  Ascen- 
idon  day.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
custom  of  offemg  on  these  days  Bnpi>lioationB 
or  litanies,  called  rogationa,  for  a  blessing  npou 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for 
the  devont  observance  of  Ascension  day.  In 
the  primitive  church  these  rogations  were  made' 
by  the  bishop  or  some  of  the  dergy,  accom- 
panied by  the  people^  in  the  open  fields.  Ma- 
mertns,  bishop  of  Vienne,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  5th  oentai7,  was  the  first 
to  establish  the  custom,  which  is  still  followed 
ia  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  oltiea  snA.  towns 
(tf  England  perambnlaaonBof  the  parish  boun- 
daries by  the  minister,  accompanied  by  his 
church  wardens  and  the  peoi^e,  are  practised 
on  rogation  days. 

ROGER  I„  coant  of  Sicily,  12th  son  of 
Tanored  de  Haateville,  bom  m  Normandy  in 
1081,  died  in  Hileto,  Calabria,  June  22,  1101. 
Following  his  brothers  into  southern  Italy  In 
1056L  he  undertool^  in  conjunction  with  bis 
brother  Bobert  Ouiscard,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
labria, and  afterward  that  of  Sicily,  which  the 
Saracens  had  held  for  two  centuries.  In  1060 
he  took  Messina,  and  in  1061  defeated  the  Sar- 
acens at  Enna  with  great  slaughter.  A  dis- 
greement  between  Bwerand  Bobert  now  took 
place,  owing  to  the  rnbsal  of  the  latter  to  di- 
vide the  country  they  had  jointiy  conquered; 
but  it  was  settled  fai  1071  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Boger  as  count  of  Sicily.  It  was  not 
however  till  1074  that  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  entire  island,  by  the  conquest  of  the  two 
capitals,  Catania  and  Palermo.  In  1086,  on 
the  death  of  Robert,  he  became  chief  of  the 
Kormans  in  Italy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand 
count.  In  1090  he  subdued  Malta.  He  eetab- 
liahsd  his  nephew  the  son  of  Bobert  in  Apulia, 
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and  ^ve  his  own  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  Sicily,  establishing  Christianity  uiroaghout 
the  island  in  1096,  but  allowing  to  his  Saracen 
subjects  liberty  of  conscience.    In  1098 
pope,  Urban  II.,  made  him  apostolic  legate. 
ROGER  n.,  1st  king  of  SicUy,  son  of  the 

S receding,  bom  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  in  1093, 
led  Eeb.  fift,  1154.  He  snooeeded  his  &tber 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Ade- 
l^de  (rf  Montferrat.  On  aasnming  the  govern- 
ment, Boger  reduced  the  barons  to  obedience, 
and  brought  Malta,  which  had  revolted,  back  to 
allegiance.  He  attacked  his  cousin  William, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  1121,  on  whose 
death  in  1127  he  inherited  his  dominions  in 
southem  Italy.  In  1180  he  sustained  his  broth- 
er-in-law AiuLcletus  as  anti-pope,  from  whom 
he  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  was 
crowned  at  Palermo  the  same  year.  In  113T 
he  was  defeated  by  the  German  emperor  Lo- 
th aire  n.,  who  fonght  on  the  side  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent n.,  and  in  1189  was  excommunicated  bj 
the  pope;  but  subsequently  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  he  was  oonmmed  by  the  pope 
in  his  new  k&gdom.  He  took  Naples  from 
I>nke  Se^us  IL^and  Capua  and  Aversa  from 
Prinoe  Bobert  II. ;  and  he  had  another  qnar- 
rel  with  the  pope,  which  was  settled  in  1146. 
In  consequence  of  insults  received  from  the 
Gre^  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  in  1146,  he 
ravaged  Epirus  and  Dalmatia,  captured  Corfu, 
and  devastated  Greece.  In  1147  he  attacked 
the  empire  of  the  ZoraTdes  in  Africa,  and  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  Bar- 
bary  coast.  He  introduced  the  sugar  cane  and 
the  silk  culture  into  Sicily. 

BOGEB,  GcBTAVR  HippotTTS,  a  French 
shiger,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1816.  He  en- 
tered the  eontenatoire  in  1887,  and,  having 
grained  the  first  prize  for  riojring  and  declama- 
tion, appeared  in  1888  at  l£e  opSra  comiquej 
where  for  10  years  he  took  the  principal  tenor 
arts  in  the  operas  of  Hal^vy  and  Anber.  In 
849  he  ^peared  at  tbe  aeadimie  in  Meyerbe6r*s 
Prephite,  and  thenceforth  sang  with  great  suo* 
cess  in  serious  opera.  In  Qemiany  at  dif- 
ferent times  he  has  created  much  enthumaam. 
He  is  still  a  favorite  singer  on  the  French  stage. 

BOGEBS,  Hehbt,  an  Endidi  clergyman  and 
author,, bom  about  1814.  Hestudiedat  High- 
bury college,  and  for  some  years  was  pastor 
of  an  Independent  church,  but  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  In  1839  he  became 
profeE»or  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
tore  in  University  college,  London,  bnt  gave 
up  this  podti(Hi  on  being  chosen  professor  of 
philoBopny  in  Spring  Hill  Independent  college, 
Birminghsro,  which  office  he  held  till  1858, 
when  he  accepted  t1)e  presidency  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Independent  college,  Manchester.  He 
is  acontribotor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review," 
and  a  collection  of  his  articles,  under  the  title 
of  "  Essays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Eeview"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1850),  with  an  additional  volume  in  1865,  gave 
him  a  iride  popularly.  B/b  has  also  written 
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Cbe  "  life  and  Character  of  John  Hove, 
with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings"  (1^^;  a 
"General  Introdnction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  English  Qrammar  and  Composition"  (1886) ; 
and  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  (1858),  a  work 
which  was  replied  to  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman, 
to  whose  criticism  Ur.  Rogers  r^oined  in  a 
"Defence"  (1854). 

BOGEES.  L  Jambs  Bltthk,M.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican chemist  and  physician,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
P.  K.  Rogers,  a  physician  in  Philadelphia,  and 
afterward  professor  in  "William  and  SCary  col- 
lege, Ya.,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1803,  died 
thra«,  Jane  16, 1852.  He  was  graduated  H.D. 
at  the  nmrernty  of  Uarylaad,  became  a  few 
years  after  pn^essor  of  chemistsry  in  Washing- 
ton medioal  college,  Baltimore,  uid  was  sab- 
seqaently  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
tlie  medical  college  of  Cindumatt  Removing 
to  Philadelphia,  he  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Franklin  mescal  school  of  that 
eity,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Robert 
Hare,  in  1847,  was  appointed  to  the  ohtur  of 
chemistry  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  several  years  he  was  employed  during  his 
Tacations  as  chemical  and  geological  assistant 
in  the  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  published  several  interesting  and  original 
papen  in  the  scientific  Joornala,  and  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  last  American  reprint  of 
Tnrner^s  "  Chonistry."  IL  Wiixiam  Bartobt, 
an  American  physicist  and  geologist,  brothw 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1805. 
He  first  lectnred  oo  science  in  the  Maryland 
institute  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  in  William  and  Mary 
college,  where  he  remiuned  until  1835.  He 
was  then  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Yir^ia,  and  en- 
larging his  course  by  the  addition  of  geology, 
he  continued  to  occupy  it  till  1858,  when  ho 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re- 
^ed.  He  began  his  geological  labors  by  an 
examination  of  the  region  of  the  mineral 
apriogs  of  mi:(^nia,  uid  espedally  by  an  anal- 
of  their  waters ;  and  in  1886  ne  oi^^- 
the  state  geological  snrrey,  at  the  head 
of  wluch  he  remaned  till  it  was  discontinaed 
in  1842.  Beside  the  annual  reports  of  the  ge- 
ol<^  of  Virginia,  he  is  the  author  of  a  short 
treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Materials"  (Char- 
lottesvilla,  1838) ;  'of  "  Elements  of  Ueohanicol 
Philosophy"  (Boston,  1652) ;  and  of  numerous 
papers  containing  original  researches  in  ge- 
olopr,  experimental  phydcs,  and  chemis^, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "American  Jomv 
nal  of  Science,"  the  Edmbnrgh  "  New  Philo- 
sophical Joamal,"  the  London  "  Philosophical 
lugadne,"  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  American 
assodation  for  the  adToncement  of  science  and 
of  the  British  association,  of  the  Boston  acad- 
emy of  arte  and  sdenoee,  of  the  Boston  society 
of  natural  Mstor^,  of  the  PhiUdelpfaia  academy 
of  sciences,  and  of  tiie  American  philosophies 
K>det  J.  He  is  a  sealons  pnmioter  df  sdentifle 
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edacation  among  the  industrial  classes,  soA 
has  recentiy  given  his  views  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  institute  of  technology  and  school 
of  industrial  science,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
a  committee  of  which  he  is  ohairman.  HI. 
Henxt  Daswo,  an  American  geolo^t,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Phiiadelfmia  In  1809, 
became  professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dick- 
inson college,  Carlisle,  in  1881,  and  afterward 
professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
^Ivania,  which  omoe  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the 
survey  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1886 
pnUished  a  report  snd  geolo^cal  map  of  the 
state.  He  than  entered  on  his  great  work,  the 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  ui  which,  with  some 
Intermptiona,  he  was  oocapied  un^  1866,  pub- 
lishing during  the  first  years  aimua!  reports  of 
progress  which  make  together  a  lai^e  8vo, 
volume.  His  final  report  on  the  geology  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  two  large  vols.  4to.,  wiui  nii- 
merous  drawings  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas 
of  geolo^cal  maps,  executed  by  A.  Eeitb  John- 
ston (Edmbnrgh,  1868),  is  recognized  as  a  work 
of  great  thoroughness  and  originality,  especially 
in  the  departments  of  stmctural  and  aynamio 
geology,  and  ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical value  wiLh  the  labors  of  the  first  geolo- 
gists of  the  age.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
regies  professor  of  geology  and  natnnu  histoiy 
in  the  univerri^  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where 
he  has  since  lived.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  appointment  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston. 
Prof.  Rogers  has  contributed  man^  important 
papers  on  geological  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  history,  the  American  association  of 
science,  the  British  assodation  of  science,  the 
Philadelphia  academy  of  scienc<^  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,"  and  the  Edinbur^ 
"  New  Philosophical  Journal,"  of  which  last 
he  is  one  of  the  editors.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
geological  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
chart  of  the  arctic  r^ons  in  the  "Physical 
Atlas,"  and  in  eoi\]nnction  with  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston  of  Edinhnr^  has  published  a  geo- 
graphical atlas  of  the  United  States.  IV.  Bob- 
ERi^EiiPiB,  an  American  chemist  and  phydclan, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Baltimore  In 
1814,  was  gradnated  U.D.  at  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  he  presented  an  experi- 
ments .ess^  on  endosmose,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  request  of  the  faculty.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Virginia,  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  1862,  when  he  saoceeded  his  brother 
Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  as  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some 
years  he  acted  as  occasional  assistant  in  the 
geolofrical  surveys  of  Vir^nia  and  Pennsjlv^ 
nia.  Be^e  being  the  author  of  various  con- 
tributions on  chemical  snlyects  pnblidied  in 
scientifio  journals,  he  was  assodated  with' his 
brother  Prof.  J.  B.  Sogers  in  preparing  the 
amoidfld  option  of  Tomw's  "  Ohenuatiy,"  and 
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has  einoe  edited  the  Asnerioan  r^rint  of  Leh- 
maiin^s  *' Physiologioal  Ohemistty."  He  has 
been  for  several  years  dean  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty of  the  nniveraity  of  Pennsylvania. 

B06EBS,  John,  an  English  dergyman,  horn 
aboat  1500,  burned  at  Smithfield,  Feb.  4, 1665. 
He  was  educated  at  Gambridge,  entered  into 
holy  orders  there,  and  was  subsequently  chap- 
lain to  the  En^^ish  factory  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and 
aasisted  them  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
iEnglieh,  the  edition  being  publishM  in  1587. 
Rogers  translated  the  Apocrypha,  and  correct- 
ed the  whole  for  the  press.  From  Antwerp 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor 
of  a  Dutch  oongregation.  On  the  accession 
of  Fdward  YL  Bishop  Bidley  invited  him 
himst  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity 
reader  ct  St  Paul's.  On  the  Sunday  after  the 
trimnphal  entry  of  Queen  Mary  Into  London, 
in  Aog.  1S08,  Bogers  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paol's  cross,  in  wluch  he  eriiorted  the 
pe(^le  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  King 
Edward's  d^s,  and  to  resist  the  forms  and 
dogmas  of  Ga^olioism.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  privy  council  for  this,  but  defended 
himself  ably,  and  was  released.  On  Aug.  18, 
1568,  however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  was  at  the  end 
<^  it  months -removed  to  Newgate.  He -was 
tried  in  Jan.  1656,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned, which 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  in  Febru- 
ary. He  was  Uie  author  of  a  number  of  tbeo- 
If^ical  works.  Several  of  his  ^raodehildren  re- 
moved to  the  American  oolwies,  and  there  are 
now  some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  claim  descent  A-om  him. 

BOGEBS,  Sahusl,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Newington  Green,  near  London,  July  30, 1768, 
died  in  London,  Deo.  18, 1856.  His  father^  an 
influential  dissenter  and  a  banker  by  profession, 
gave  him  a  careful  private  education,  and  took 
him  white  a  boy  into  his  banking  house,  pre- 
paratory to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Young 
Sogers,  whose  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a 
preacher,  became  in  his  18th  year  a  prose  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,'^  and 
in  1786  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in 
s  tbin  quarto  eutiUed  '^An  Ode  to  Bupersti- 
tirai,  with  BoxM  other  Poems,"  of  wMch  during 
the  n«rt  4  years  only  about  20  copies  were 
BoM.  In  1702  he  produced  tus  Pleasures  of 
Kemory,"  which  at  once  gave  him  a  place 
among  the  poets  of  England.  The  death  of  his 
&ther  in  1798  left  him  in  the  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  he  soon  after  retired  from 
active  pu^ioipation  in  business.  In  1798  ap- 
peared his  "Epistle  to  a  Friend,  and  other 
Poems;"  and  in  1803  he  established  himself  in 
a  house  (So.  22)  in  St  James's  place,  which 
during  the  next  half  centtti7  enjoyed  a  wide 
celebrity  as  a  resort  of  literary  men,  and 
the  receptacle  of  choice  treasures  of  art. 
Bogers's  "breakfasts,"  given  in  a  shady  apart- 


ment, wbidi  Sydney  SmUh  desc^bed  as  "  aplsos 
of  darkness  where  shall  be  e^'^^'^g  of  teeth," 
became  in  time  famous  as  a  sort  of  social  ray- 
ing pmnt ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  the  Lrafc- 
don  season,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  ficom 
4  to  6  persons  did  not  assemble  at  his  honutiF 
ble  board.  Among  these  were  Fox,  Eruine, 
Grattan,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Wellingtoo, 
Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Mme.  de  Sta&l,  Scot^ 
Wordsworth,  Sydney  Smith,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, and  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  except  Irving 
the  host  survived.  His  collection  of^  pictures 
by  ancient  and  modern  artists  was  dlstingnisbed 
by  its  exquisite  taste ;  his  books,  autt^aphs, 
gems,  vases,  and  antiques  of  all  descriptions, 
were  sheeted  with  equal  judgment ;  and  the 
whole  collection  realized  after  his  death  up- 
ward of  £50,000,  a  sum  considerably  larger 
than  the  ori^nal  cost  Bogers  made  his  next 
wpearance  as  a  poet  in  1812  in  the  "Yvja^ 
<a  Columbus,"  printed  at  the  end  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems,  with  illustratioDs  by 
Stotbord.  In  1818  Byron  inscril>ed  to  him 
his  "  Giaour,", "  as  a  slight  but  most  sincere 
token  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  respect  foe 
his  character,  and  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship;" and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  poets 
appeared  in  a  joint  volume,  cont^ning  tbe 
"  Lara"  of  Byron  and  Bogers's  "  Jacqneline." 
His  next  publication  was  a  poem  in  blank 
verse  entitled  "Human  life"  (1819),  followed 
in  1822  by  "  Italy,"  his  longest  and  by  many 
esteemed  his  best  work.  His  poetic  labors 
may  be  said  to  end  here,  althoagh  he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  hand  in  an  oocaaonol  copy 
verses  or  couplet,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  literary  life  was  devoted  to  the  nnblicsr 
tion  of  illustrated  editions  of  his  "Italy"  snd 
his  "  Poems,"  the  designs  for  which  were  ftar- 
nished  by  Turner  and  Stothard,  and  were  en- 
graved by  the  first  artists  in  England.  He  is 
said  to  have  expended  between  £10,000  and 
£15,000  in  this  undertaking,  which  however 
proved  remunerative.  Upon  the  deat^  of 
Wordawortii  he  was  offered  the  poet  laureate- 
ship,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  ^cat  age^ 
he  declined.  He  retained  his  physical  vigor 
until  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  when  bis 
facnitiea.  both  mental  and  |uaysioal,  became 
imp^red.  Accor^g  to  his  own  statement, 
he  was  engaged  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hemoiy" 
for  9  years ;  on  "  Human  life"  for  nearly  the 
same  space  of  t^me ;  and  "  Italy"  was  not  com- 
pleted in  less  than  16  years.  B^n  declared 
that  there  was  nota'*TQ]garUne"  in  his  "Pleas- 
ures of  Memoty;"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  bia 
poems  would  now  be  read  were  it  not  for  their 
pictori^  embellishments.  His  chief  personal 
blemish  was  a  tendency  to  ill-natured  satire 
and  unreasonable  antipathies.  Of  this  and 
other  traits  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from 
the  volumes  of  his  "  Table  Talk,"  published 
by  his  nephew  William  Sharpe  and  the  Kev. 
Alexander  Dyce. 

BOGEBS,  WiixiAM,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Newport,  B.  L,  July  22, 17S1| 
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<Bed  in  FhiUdeI[^  April  T,  1834.  He  vaa 
gradutad  at  Bhode  Island  college  (now  Brown 
muTarri^)  in  1768,  and  a£  the  age  of  20  was  li- 
annadaa  a  Baptist  preacher.  From  1772  to  1775 
lie  was  pastor  of  the  Ist  Baptist  chnrch  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1776  was  appointed  hj  the  general 
aasembly  <ji  Pennsylvania  ohaplain  of  the  Fenn- 
sjiTsnia  forces,  and  in  1778  was  promoted  to 
a  brigade  chapIainoT'  in  the  continental  armj', 
Lj  1781  he  retired  from  the  military  8ern(», 
and,  though  called  to  the  pastorate  hyohnrohes 
of  3  different  denominations,  preferred  rather 
to  snpply  destitnte  chorches  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  pro- 
ftssor  of  English  and  watorj  in  the  college 
and  academT  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1792  was 
elected  to  the  same  ehafr  in  the  nniTersity  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  beld  for  SO  years. 
Id  1808  he  became  the  "stated  supply"  of  the 
let  ^ptist  diarch  in  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
tinued bis  services  there  for  two  years.  In 
1816  and  1817  he  was  a  member  of  uie  general 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia. 
He  was  an  officer  and  active  manager  of  the 
ffradnal  aboHtion  societies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
iCaryland,  of  the  prisoh  society  of  Philadelphia, 
Ao.  His  published  works  include  several  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  prayers  delivered  on  spe- 
eial  occasions,  a  circular  letter  on  justification 
(1785),  and  one  on  Christian  missions. 

BOGET,  PETBn  Uabk,  an  English  physiolo- 
^st  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1779.  He 
studied  me^dne  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  sradnated  in  1798,  and 
after  a  tonr  to  the  conCtnent  settled  in  1804  in 
lEancbester,  where  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  fever  ho»- 
l^tid.  In  1308  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  northern  dis- 
pensary. He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
tiie  royal  society,  was  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  the  university  of  London,  and  for  years  one 
of  tiie  examiners  in  physiology,  and  was  one  of 
tiie  Fullerian  lecturers  on  physiology  at  the 
royal  institution.  He  was  t^e  author  of  one 
«f  the  Bri^water  treatises,  entitled  *'  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology"  (1884).  He  bas 
also  written  extensively  on  mathematics,  dec- 
tritity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  and  electro-mag- 
Betism.  His  lart  pnbuoation  iathe  "  Thesaonu 
cf  En^ish  Words  and  Phrases"  (9th  ed.,  1860). 

ROHAN,  Louis  Bssi  £DoirABi>,  prince  o^  a 
Trench  cardinal,  bom  Sept.  28,  1734,  died  in 
Ettenheim,  Feb.  16,  1803.  He  was  destined 
for  the  chnrch,  and  became  while  very  young 
the  associate  of  his  uncle  the  biriiop  of  Stras- 
bourg. In  1772  he  was  ambassador  from  Louis 
Zy.  to  Vienna,  was  recalled  in  1774  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  his  giving  offenoe  to  the  empress  by 
scandalous  luxury  and  political  meddling,  and 
appointed  on  his  return  to  various  places  of 
di^notion  and  emolument  In  1779  be  was 
made  bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and  at  length  car- 
dinaL  The  afiair  of  the  diamond  necklace 
rtdned  him.  (See  LAMom,  Jusns  db  Luz.) 
He  wae  confined  in  tiie  Bastile  for  his  part  in 
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that  transaction  until  1786,  vboi  he  was  set 

free,  but  dismissed  fi-om  oonrt  ntteriy  disgraced, 
in  1789  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Ha- 
guenau  to  the  states-general ;  but  being  accused 
of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  refugees, 
and  of  other  disloyal  conduct,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Rtune. 
In  1801,  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  concordat,  he 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Strasbooiv. 

BOHAN  M0K13AZ0N,  Mabu  db.  Bee 
Ohevkbuse. 

BOHlLOtJND,  a  region  in  British  India,  in 
the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  tiie  bill 
territories  which  border  the  Himalaya,  E.  by 
Onde,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Ganess;  area, 
12,428  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,917,607,  about }  of  whom 
are  Hindoos.  BohilcAM  ccmiprises  the  dis- 
triots  of  Siu^ehanpoor,  Budayoon,  Bareily,  Pil- 
leebheet,  Horadabad,  and  Bynoor.  The  coon- 
try  is  urainod  by  several  tributaries  of  the 
Gaines.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  cli- 
mates flourish,  together  with  those  of  the  trop- 
ics. Bogar,  cotton,  cotton  doth,  and  timber 
are  the  pi^noipal  articles  of  exportation. — Tliis 
territory  derives  its.  name  from  the  Bohillas, 
an  Afghan  tribe  who  established  themselves  in 
it  early  in  the  last  century.  At  the  time  of 
their  invasion  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
nabob  of  Oude,  who  tried  in  vain  to  reduce  it 
again  to  his  anthority.  Warren  Hastings  fur- 
nishcd  a  British  force  to  the  ruler  of  Onde, 
the  assistance  (tf  which  Robilonnd  was  plun- 
dered, and  tiie  pet^le  almost  exterminated. 
The  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801. 

foHAinr  Fbiedbioe,  a  German  theo- 
I(^n,  bom  in  Rosshach  near  Naumburg,  July 
30, 1777,  died  in  Weimar,  June  16, 1848.  He 
was  educated  in  Leipsic,  in  1804  becamepastor 
at  Ostra,  near  Zeitz,  in  1820  went  to  Weimar 
as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  general  super- 
intendent, and  in  1839  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  high  consistory.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ratiomUist  party  in  theology, 
and  wrote  a  nnmber  of  theolo^cal  works,  of 
which  the  most  worthy  of  mention  arc  his 
"Letters  in  regard  to  Rationaliam"  (Zeitz, 
1818),  and  "  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  the 
EvangeUoal  Protestant  Ohurch."  He  also  wrote 
a  "  ^Morioal  and  Gec^raphical  Description  of 
Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesos"  (Zeits,  1816; 
translated  by  EsdaUe,  Edinbargh,  1848). 

ROKITANSKY,  Kisl,  a  German  phyddao, 
horn  in  EOniggriitz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  19,  1804. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna, 
and  in  1828  became  attached  as  second  and 
afterward  as  first  assistant  to  the  pathological 
and  anatomical  establishment  of  the  last  named 
city.  In  1884  he  became  extraordinary  and  in 
1844  ordinary  professor  of  pathol(^caI  anat* 
omy,  in  1848  honorary  rector  of  the  univeruty 
of  Prague  and  member  of  the  Vienna  acad- 
emy of  sciences,  in  1849  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  in  1860  rector  of  the  university 
of  Vienna.  He  was  the  pndeotor  of  the 
ereat  ho^ital  <tf  Vienna,  and  it  is  aaid  tiiat 
uie  dissecmona  made  titiier  by  bimedf  or 
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trader  his  immediate  snpervicdon  amonnt  to 
more  than  S0,000.  He  is  considered  in  Ger^ 
many  as  the  hi^Mt  anthorily  in  anatomy 
and  pathology,  and  has  written  many  Tain- 
able  works.  His  principal  prodnction  is  the 
*' Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy"  (6  toIs., 
Vienna,  1843-'6),  which  the  Sydenham  society 
of  England  caused  to  be  translated  into  EngUui 
(4  Tola.,  London,  1845-'62). 

KOLAND,  called  by  the  Italians  Oelanix),  a 
paladin  of  the  court  of  Ohartemagne,  and  one 
of  the  most  fkmoos  heroes  of  the  chivalric 
rananoes  of  the  middle  aoes,  was,  according  to 
traditionj  a  n^ew  of  (9iarlemi^i;ne,  and  was 
ddn  witn  the  flower  of  the  FranUsh  diiTalry 
at  the  disastroas  fig^t  of  Boncesvalles.  The 
narratiTe  of  hia  defeat  and  death  has  been  ex- 
panded by  the  romancers  into  a  history  fall  of 
pictnresqae  and  marrelloos  details;  and  in 
the  "  Romance  of  Boncesvalles,"  the  rhymed 
chronicle  La  Spagna,  the  "  Grand  Ohronicles," 
in  Turpin's  fabulous  dironiclo  De  Vita  Caroli 
Magni  et.Bolandi,  and  later  in  the  Orlando 
iimamorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  yurioto  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  Morgatite  Maggiore  of  Polci, 
he  figures  as  the  great  examplar  of  mediebTal 
duTaby.  The  "  Bong  of  Boland,"  a  metrical 
narrative  of  the  hero's  chief  exploits,  was  for 
centuries  a  favorite  with  minstreb  o£  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Ttdllefer 
rode  before  the  Norman  host  at  Hastinss,  ani- 
mating the  soldiers  by  its  struns.  His  histori- 
oal  exiateuce  rests  upon  a  doubtfbl  passage  in 
Eginhard's  Vita  Caroti Magni^  anAheiahemvei 
to  be  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  fiction. 

ROLAND  DE  LA  PLATIfiKE,  Jbah  iLuiM, 
and  Manon  Jbannb  Phlipon,  French  revolu- 
tionists,  whose  histories  are  so  interwoven  that 
they  can  be  best  treated  in  a  single  artide.  M. 
Roland  (bom  in  Villefranche,  near  Lyons,  in 
1782,  died  by  his  own  hand  near  Rouen,  Not. 
15, 1793)  was  destined  for  the  church,  at  which 
be  revolted,  and  at  the  age  of  19,  without  ro- 
flonroefli  travwsed  alone  and  on  foot  the  greater 
part  of  France.  At  Bouen  he  obtained  em- 
^oyment  with  a  relatiTe,  and  finally  received 
ihe  appointment  of  inspeotor-ceneraL  of  com- 
merce fmd  manu&ctures  at  Amiens.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  soientifio  studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  4  works  on  manufactures  and  ru- 
ral economy  in  the  series  of  "  Arts  and  Trades" 
published  by  the  academy  of  sciences  (1779- 
*88). '  Meantime,  on  a  Tint  to  Paris  in  1776,  he 
had  formed  the  aoqu^ntance  of  Mile.  Manon 
Jeanne  Phlipon  (bom  in  Paris,  March  17, 1754, 
died  by  the  guillotine,  Nov.  8,  1798).  From 
early  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
Bocfa  books  as  fell  in  her  way,  among  them  the 
"Oonfesdona"  of  Bt  Angwrt^e  and  Hntarch's 
"lives."  At  11  years  of  age  she  obtidned  per- 
mission to  OMua  s  year  in  a  convent  prep^ra^ 
tory  to  her  first  communion,  and  there  fbrmed 
■n  intimacy  with  a  Mile.  Sophie  Canet,  with 
whom  after  their  separation  she  kept  np  a  cor- 
respondence tar  8  yean,  published  in  1641  (3 
ToUkSvo.).  ]iwa8  0MofUlle.Ganet'Rlettei% 
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which  Roland  was  oommisrioned  to  deliver, 
that  introduced  him  to  Mile.  Phlipon ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  great  discrepancy  of  their 
ages,  they  were  strongly  attracted  to  each  other. 
In  177&-'8  Roland  travelled  m  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  a  priw 
in  Paris,  for  her  peru&al,  letters  containing  de- 
tule'd  accounts  of  their  manufactures  and  oomr 
merce,  which  were  afterward  publifjied  (6  vols. 
12mo.,  1762).  Finally  he  offered  her  hia  hand, 
which  after  some  heidtation  she  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  in  1780.  In  1784  theiy  vi^ 
ited  England,  and  studied  together  the  wntk- 
ings  of  its  ptUitioal  system.  After  their  return 
he  was  transferred  in  his  ofil<aal  capacity  t9 
Lyons,  and  there  finished  his  principal,  votk^ 
the  jMctionnaire  de»  mannfactura  et  det  ortt 
qui  en  dependent,  forming  part  of  the  Eitevdfi' 
pidie  mUhodiqve  (4  vok.  4to.  and  1  vol.  of 

Elates,  Paris,  178£).  She  shared  in  all  his 
ibors,  and  says  in  her  MimoiTes:  "Our mis- 
fortune was  that  he  habituated  himself  not  te 
think,  not  to  write,  but  by  me."  Meanwhile 
Rousseau,  her  husband's  fsvorite,  had  taken  the 
place  with  her  of  St.  Angustioe ;  and  they  both 
hailed  the  revolution  wi^  enthusiasm.  Rolani 
became  a  municipal  oflSoer  of  J^yons,  and  bis 
vifb  the  principal  edUor  of  a  nev  democratia 
JonmaL  In  Feb.  1791 ,  th^  went  to  Paris,  ths 
former  as  commisnonOT  to  the  national  issest- 
bly  on  behalf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyons.  Ume, 
Roland's  saloon  in  Paris  became  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  whose  accions 
she  in  a  great  measure  controlled.  In  Augaat 
they  returned  to  Lyons,  but  in  December,  Bo* 
land's  office  with  all  dmilar  onra  having  beea 
abolished,  they  fixed  themselves  permanently 
at  Paris.  In  March,  1792,  he  waa  cslled  into 
the  ministry  of  Dumonriez  as  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  Girondist  party  being  then  in  the 
ascendant.  His  o£9cial  duties  were  skilfully 
performed,  his  most  important  state  papers  bfr- 
ing  drawn  up  by  hie  wife ;  bat  he  offended  the 
court  by  making  his  flirst  q)peu«noe  before  it 
In  pli^  dtizen's  costnme,  and  snstained  from 
tSie  secret  ftmds  of  his  department  Louret^ 
Joomid,  La  tetUinelU,  which  urged  the  ove^ 
throw  of  royalty.  Louis  ZVL  having  reAiaed 
his  signature  to  the  decrees  for  the  bsnishment 
of  the  priests  and  for  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  20,000  men,  Roland  addressed  to  bim  a 
letter  written  by  his  wife,  warning  him  in 
somewhat  harsh  terms  that  his  tenure  of  ths 
throne  depended  upon  his  compliance  with  the 
popular  will  and  hearty  support  of  the  consti- 
tution. No  answer  being  returned  to  this.  Bo- 
land  read  the  letter  in  full  council  to  the  kioA 
who  listened  patiently,  but  two  days  latw,  vita 
the  advice  of  Domooriez,  dismissed  him  tndhli 
two  Girondist  colleagnes.  Boland  at  once  i«* 
p^red  to  the  asBemUy  and  there  read  the  1^ 
ter,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  di^ 
tribated  to  all  the  83  departments.  The  stem 
thus  raised  broke  forth  in  the  insurrection  of 
June  20,  and  paved  the  way  ibr  that  of  Asf* 
10,  when,  dw  royal  anthori^  bdng  so^endMi 
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ft«  CHrondists  were  restored  to  the  mialstrx. 
Danton  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and,  of- 
fended at  Boland's  oomparatiTe  moderatioiif 
inotted  the  JaooUns  and  the  popnlaoe  against 
falm  hj  groandlees  charges  and  insinnsaonH, 
Tlie  most  soandalooa  reports  were  spread  about 
Xme.  Roland,  bnt  she  defied  them.  The  maa- 
■aeres  of  September  stniok  the  Bolands  with 
horror,  and  M.  Roland  urged  npon  the  conven- 
tion the  boldest  measures  for  their  suppression. 
I>aring  the  trial  of  the  king  in  December,  Ro- 
land foand  important  doeoments  bearing  agfunst 
him  in  an  iron  chest  in  a  secret  closet  of  the 
palace,  and  sabmitted  them  to  the  convention ; 
but  oocasion  was  taken  from  his  having  ex- 
amined them  without  witnesses  for  renewed 
ealumnies  on  the  diarge  that  he  had  snl>traot> 
ed  aome  of  them.  On  Dea  7  Ifoie.  Roland  ap* 
peared  Wore  the  oonreation  to  answer  toe 
floeosaticMLs  ofher  enemies,  and  cleared  herself 
triumphantly.  Their  struggles  proving  oselesa, 
IheQirondist  ministers  resigned,  Jan.  22,  1799, 
and  on  May  31  Roland  was  arrested  and  held  a 
ner  in  his  own  house.  Mme.  Roland  rose 
a  sick  bed  to  demand  his  release  at  the 
bar  of  the  convention ;  bnt  after  waiting  all 
day  she  failed  to  get  a  hearing,  and  on  her  re- 
tom  found  that  he  had  escaped.  She  was  her- 
self arrested  on  June  2,  and  daring  her  impris- 
onment wrote  her  memoirs  under  the  title  of 
Appel  d  la  potUriti^  the  manoscript  of  which 
was  preserved  by  her  friend  Boso,  who  also 
adopted  her  daughter  and  only  child,  then  13 
yean  old.  Thronghoat  her  incarceration  and 
trial  her  conduct  was  heroic,  and  on  the  wqr  to 
the  seaflbM  she  ooonpied  hmelf  in  oomibrting 
a  de^ndent  old  man  seated  bedde  her  in  the 
cart  Of  her  (Ewnret  tompUttt  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1800)  the  first  2  volnmes  oontain  her  Mhmnrea. 
Bende  h«r  correspondence  with  Mile.  Canet, 
tiiere  have  been  published  Lettret  autographet 
de  Mme.  Roland,  adrmia  d  Baneal  dea  luarta 
TO.,  183S).  Eight  days  after  her  execntion 
e  body  of  M.  Roland  was  found  4  leagues  from 
Bouen  (in  which  city  he  had  Iain  concealed 
for  6  months),  pierced  with  the  blade  of  a 
Bword  cane  which  lay  beidde  him,  and  with  a 
pi^>er  in  his  pocket  protesting  Us  honesty  of 
purpose  in  au  lus  actions,  and  ooneludiog: 
When  I  heard  that  my  wife  had  been  maasaF 
flrad,  I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in«  world 
■tained  with  crimes."  The  corpse  was  carried 
to  Paris  and  subjected  to  gross  mdlgnities. 
ROLFG,  RoBKBrr  Monbkt.  See  Obiitwobth. 
ROLLER,  tiie  common  name  of  the  eoraoja- 
Ai,  an  old  world  sqh-fiimily  of  diurnal  flssi- 
rostral  birds  of  the  passerine  order,  of  which 
the  typical  genus  is  ooraetos  (Linn.).  In  this 
the  bill  is  long,  strught,  broad  and  elevated  at 
tbe  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  hooked 
at  the  tip;  the  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d 
and  Sd  quills  longest;  tail  long  and  ronnded, 
with  the  lateral  feathers  sometimes  length- 
•ned;  tarsi  mndi  shorter  than  the  middle 
toe;  toes  moderate  ftee  at  baa^  outer  near- 
ly  aa  long  as  middle,  and  Ha  Und  one  long; 
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claws  moderate,  curved,  and  acute.  About  a 
dozen  species  are  fonnd  in  Africa,  India,  and 
Anstrala^  one  ft-om  AfHoa  mi^*ating  into 
northern  Europe ;  the  food  consists  of  insects 
and  fruits  prindpally.  They  are  found  solitary 
or  in  pairs  in  woodad  districts,  perching  on  the 
highest  branches  of  dead  trees,  from  which 
they  take  occasional  flights  in  pursuit  of  insects 
on  the  wing ;  the  nest  is  generally  made  in  the 
holes  of  decayed  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  7.  ' 
The  European  roller  (G.  garrula,  Linu.)  is 
about  the  size  of  the  jay  of  that  continent ;  the 
back  is  li^ht  brown;  the  head,  neck,  and  lower 
parts  Wuisb  green ;  lesser  wing  coverts  bright 
blue ;  quills  light  greenish  blue  at  the  base, 
bluish  black  at  apex ;  tail  even,  greenish  blue, 
some  of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  black ; 
bill  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 
eztoids  into  Europe ;  it  is  a  noiqr  bird,  witli  a 
harsh  voice,  shy,  restless,  and  prefbrring  secila> 
dedfbrests;  during  its  flight  it  hasthehaMk 
of  rolling  or  tumbling  over  in  the  idr,  Qkc  the 
tumbler  pigeon,  whence  probably  the  common 
name  is  derived ;  it  feeds  on  insects  and  frnita, 
which  it  obtuna  In  the  air  or  on  trees,  seeking 
also  grasshoppers,  worms,  sn^ls,  myriapods, 
and  small  frogs  and  other  reptiles  on  the 
grouid ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  holes  of  the 
birch  tree,  and  in  excavations  in  river  banks, 
laying  from  4  to  6  shining  white  eggs.  It  ia 
common  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Alters,  where  it 
is  often  seen  in  the  markets.  Other  spedes  are 
the  0.  eavdata  (linn.),  of  Africa,  in  which  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  elongated  into  slender 
filaments,  and  the  0.  Indiea  (Unn.),  of  A^a, 
ot  somewhat  brighter  colors;  others  are  of 
about  the  same  size,  and  of  brilliant  plumage, 
green  and  blue  predominating.  According  to 
Gray,  the  todies  and  motmots  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, and  the  boat-bills  of  India,  bdong  to  ib» 
family  of  eoraeiada  or  rollers. 

ROLLIN",  Ohaeles,  a  French  scholar  and 
historian,  .bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  80,  1661,  died 
there,  Sept.  14, 1741'.  The  son  of  a  cutler,  he 
was  intended  for  his  fbther^s  trade ;  but  through 
the  friendship  of  a  Benedictine  monk  he  was 
gratnitously  admitted  to  a  school,  the  pupils  of 
which  attended  classes  at  the  college  of  Flessia, 
His  course  here  b^g  completed,  he  for  8  yeara 
Btadied  tiied<^,  bnt  did  not  take  orders. 
When  29  years  of  ago  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  his  colle^  and  was  in  1687  promoted 
to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  that  of  eloquence  in  the  college 
«f  France.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  post  he  left  in 
1696  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  college 
of  Beauvais.  His  great  talent^  for  education 
were  here  fhlly  displayed ;  he  eurronnded  him- 
self with  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  teachers, 
whom  he  in^ired  with  his  own  zeal.  The 
excellence  of  nis  metiiods,  and  above  ail  the 
moral  and  religious  feeling  that  pervaded  the 
course  of  instmotaon,  were  highly  valued  by 
the  most  enlMitened  minds  of  his  time.  Bnt 
the  snooess  oiBtdUn  ezdted  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Jesuits,  who  tiien  held  the  ooU^  of  Louis  le 
Orsnd;  charges  ci  bdng  ft  Janssnist  were 
brought  against  him  on  aoootmt  of  his  sjmpft- 
thies  for  the  Port  Roralists,  whom  he  had 
supported  with  his  parse  and  pen  after  the 
detraction  of  their  hoose ;  and  in  1712  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  direotorehip,  bnt  was  allow- 
ed to  continae  his  leotores  at  the  college  of 
France.  His  leisure  hoars  were  then  devoted 
to  preparing  works  for  the  special  benefit  of 
jronth.  In  1715  he  pnhUshed  an  edition  of 
Qointilian^s  In^iuUo  Orat&riOiin&  Tahiable 
nnnmaries  and  annotations.  His  IVaiU  dm 
Mudm  appeared  in  twoparts,  the  first  in  1798, 
tiie  second  in  1728.  He  now  devoted  himsdf 
to  writing  ancient  history ;  the  first  2  Tolomea 
were  printed  in  1780,  and  8  more  followed  in 
anooession  till  1788.  Althongfa  a  merecom- 
pilatiott,  and  sometimes  bat  a  translation  of 
ancient  writers,  Rollings  Sutoire  aneienne  was 
eagerly  read,  and  has  ance  remained  popolar. 
In  1738  he  conunenced  a  Hutoire  Scmain«,  5 
Tolomes  of  which  were  pablished  hj  him, 
while  4  others  were  left  nearly  c<Hnpleted  at 
his  death.  It  was  continaed  ap  to  the  batUe 
of  Aotiam  by  his  papil  Or^rier,  who  after- 
ward wrote  a  history  it  the  Boman  emperors. 
Aa  eariy  as  1701  BoUin  had  been  admitted  to 
the  ae«[em;r  of  insoriptbna,  but  bis  opinicHis 
meohided  bis  election  to  the  French  amdony. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Flenry  he  was 
■alt}ected  to  indignities ;  his  hoase  and  papen 
were  searched ;  and  although  his  perfect  inno- 
cence and  honesty  were  evident,  he  was  o£B- 
dally  warned  to  restrict  himself  to  his  literary 
porsuits,  and  a  little  later  exdaded  from  the 
meetings  of  the  nniversity.  On  his  death  every 
public  homage  to  bis  memory  was  prohibited  by 
the  government.  His  (Ewcret  eomplitea,  with 
annotations,  have  been  pablished  by  Lelxonne 
(80  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821-'6 ;  atlas,  4to.,  1827). 
An  edition  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Guizot 
appeared  about  the  same  time.  Bia  IVaiU  de» 
'  itudes  and  Hiatoire  ancunno  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  separately,  in  English  as  well 
as  French.  They  are  oranwised  in  Didot's  ooU 
lection,  Ohej^  tPoamn  de  ta  lUUnUttrs  Fnm' 
fotM,  respeotirely  in  S  vote,  and  10  vols.  ISmo. 

BOLLIN,  Ledrtt.  Bee  IjBKKV<^<niiv. 

BOLLO.  SeeT^oBTHifKir. 

BOHAG^OSI,  Gun  DoMXKtoo,  an  ItfOuin 
Jurist,  bom  at  Salso,  near  Hacenza,  Dec.  18, 
1761,  died  in  Hilan,  June  8,  188S.  Having 
practised  law  for  several  years,  he  published  in 
1791  Geneti  del  dvriUovmaU^  a  disqniution  on 
penal  law,  after  which  he  was  made  chief  civil 
magistrate  of  Trent  and  afterward  aulio  coun- 
oillor.  He  was  opposed  to  the  French  revola- 
tion,  bnt  in  1802  ^ras  qtpoiiited  law  professor 
in  tiie  universitT  of  Parma,  in  1807  transferred 
to  that  of  Pisa,  and  finally  in  1808  luld  the 
tame  post  in  UUan.  Ifoanwhile  he  pnbliiAied 
bis  most  important  profession^  work,  his  In- 
Produzwna  alio  ttxidio  del  diritto  publico  wm- 
nenaU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Parma,  1806  ;  6th  ed.,  9 
Tda.  Itaw.,  KUan,  ISSS),  *nd  vm  engaged 
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with  other  eminent  Jurists  In  prepatteg  a  new 
oode  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  result  of 
their  eombined  kbors  appeared  in  the  Cm^im 
di  proeedura  penaU  dd  regno  ^Italia  (8to^ 
Brescia,  1807).  From  1812  to  1814  he  edited 
a  Qiornale  di  niimtprudmua  vmiieenedt,  and 
pablished  during  the  same  period  his  Diimtt 
9ul  tuggetto  ed  tmpdrtimsa  d»Uo  itvdw  delV  oUa 
legiMmoM  (Milan,  1812),  and  also  his  Pris- 
otpn  fondammtali  di  diritto  admini»tratm. 
Qa  the  lall  of  Ni^le<«i  he  was  deprived  d  all 
bis  offieea,  but  nittll  Sept.  1817,  was  allowed 
to  go  fm  with  his  lectivei^  a  oondeueed  sjmo^ 
sis  of  which  be  pnUfidiea  under  the  tide  of 
AmuUo  primo  dsHs  9oimta  di  diritto  luUwah 
(Ililai^l8fi0).  In  1818  he  was  tried  fw  treft> 
wa  at  Yemce,  uid  acquitted.  His  latter  yevs 
be  extent  in  Uilan.  Among  his  uumerooB  pub- 
lications daring  thu  period  are  his  treatises 
Delia  eondotta  deUe  4m^w  (6  vcds.  16mo.,  Milsn, 
1822-'4),  and  SuUa  eretoenU  popolati«7ie  (1680). 

BOMAIC-  See  Gbeboe,  Laj^ouaoe  and  In* 
KBATUBK  OP,  vol.  viii.  p.  462. 

BOHAINE,  WnxuH,  an  English  clergyman 
and  anthor,  bom  in  Hartlepool,  Durhsm,  Sept. 
85,  1714,  died  m  London,  July  26,  17S5.  He 
was  the  son  of  s  French  Haguenot,  was  eda* 
oated  at  Ohristchnrcb  college,  Oxfnxl,  and  (a 
1788  was  ordainad  a  priest  m  the  esUbUabed 
f&nrcb.  He  devoted  several  years  to  the  Wf- 
aration  of  a  new  edition  of  Galado's  "  Hebrew 
Ooncordanoe  and  Lexicon"  (4  vols,  folio),  and 
in  1748  removed  to  London  and  becune  widely 
known  as  a  preacher.  His  Oalvinistic  Tievs 
of  the  articles  of  the  church  encoontered  strow 
opposition  in  several  quarters,  and  while  fu* 
filUng  his  daties  as  leoturer  at  St.  DunstanV 
in-the-West  he  was  refused  by  the  rector  the 
use  of  the  church  in  the  daytime  or  of  ItriitS) 
and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  candle  lidd 
in  his  own  hand.  In  1766  he  was  deprived  of  hi! 
office  of  morning  preacher  at  St  Geoi^X  BsB^ 
over  square,  which  he  had  held  6  years,  on  as* 
count  of  "  the  popnlart^  and  pl^mess  oi  hit 
ministry and  in  17B7  be  became  ao  obnoxioBS 
to  the  nniversity  of  Ozf<»d,  b^ore  whidi  bl 
bad  oooasionally  preached,  that  the  fhrthv  ass 
of  their  polpit  was  denied  him.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  urged  to  take  chai^  <tf  a 
Mrish  hi  Philadelphia,  butdeolined.  In  1764 
be  was  ohoeen  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars, 
which  porition  be  held  until  his  death.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  chair  of  as* 
tron<»ny  in  Gre^am  college.  His  works,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sermons,  were  publisbed 
In  8  vols,  in  1796,  with  ^  menKHr  by  the  Ks». 
William  Bromley  Oadogan. 

BOMAN  OATHOLIO  CHUBCH,  the  asms 
popidailj  given  to  the  body  of  (XiriBtiiuoa 
tbrongbout  the  worid  In  oommnnlon  with  »• 
Mabop  (rf  Btnne.  It  is  not  aasnmed  by  tbe 
cdrardi  herselt  Tbe  boly  Boman  dmrch  is 
understood  of  the  local  church  of  Borne;  but 
the  term  Boman  is  used,  especially  in  fVawh 
doonmeats,  as  one  ot  the  charaoterisdcs  of  dts 
bhnrob,  vhioh  ia  styled  Oatholie,  Apostofi^ 
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nd  BoBun^  beoBwe  the  see  of  Bome  is  Its 
MDtra.  In  the  congress  of  Vienna  Oardinal 
Oooaalvi  objected  to  the  joint  uae  of  the  terms 
^'Bomaa  OathoUc,"  bat  was  willing  that  tbe^ 
■hotild  be  separately^  applied  to  the  chnroh, 
which  is  Roman  by  reason  of  its  neoessarr  de- 
pendanoe  on  tiie  see  of  Bome,  and  OatfaoUo  on 
aooount  of  its  universal  diffusion.  It  ia  not 
oonfioed  to  those  of  the  Latin  rite,  but  it  in- 
elndea  all  of  every  rite  who  aoknowle^  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  theic  head  nnder  Christ. 
Above  160,000,000  are  estimated  to  belong  to 
it  Aboat  150  aridibiahops,  600  bishops,  and  60 
Tioars  apostoHo  oompose  the  hierarcnT.«The 
eUef  dootrinw  of  the  ohnreh  r«ard  the  nnitj 
ot  the  divine  nature  in  three  flustinot  ^vina 
persons,  and  tiie  inoamation  of  the  second  di- 
Tine  person,  throagli  the  mysterioos  operation 
the  Holy  Spint  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his 
death  on  the  cross  for  tibe  expiation  of  the  nns 
of  mankind.  The  belief  of  the  inoamation  ia 
the  ground  and  motive  of  the  high  veneration 
which  13  entertained  for  the  Vii^in,  who  is 
styled  Mother  of  Qod,  because  Christ  her  son 
is  God  incarnate.  To  her  is  ascribed  all  sano- 
tity  and  perf-eotion  which  oan  be  bestowed  on 
a  mere  creatare,  and  she  is  held  to  have  been 
free  from  all  stain  of  un  by  a  special  privilege 
gniDted  her  that  she  might  be  worthy  of  the 
dignity  for  wbioh  she  was  divinely  chosen.  The 
mjBtMy  of  the  redemption  is  prominent  in  the 
teachiiu  and  wordiip  of  the  cbnrcfa.  Christ 
■offered  and  died,  as  man,  to  atone  for  the  sin 
of  oar  first  pajents,  and  the  sins  of  all  mankind. 
His  death  folly  oxidated  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
Resented  an  atonement  in  every  respect  perfeo^ 
let  all  men  are  not  jostified  and  saved,  bat 
tltose  only  to  whom  the  redemption  is  applied 
by  means  divinely  prescribed.  Baptism  is  be- 
mved  to  be  a  remedy  for  original  nn  applicable 
even  to  infants.  Adults  having  the  nse  of  rea- 
son must  believe  in  Ohrist  and  repent  of  sin, 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement. 
from  those  wlio  have  forfeited  baptismal  graoe, 
fruits  of  penance  are  required  as  evidenoes  of 
tiietr  nnom  eonvernon  to  God,  and  as  oondi- 
tiODS  to  entitle  them  to  the  application  ot  the 
merits  qf  CUirist.  Nothing  that  man  eui  do 
«sn  take  away  the  giult  of  sin,  or  prove  an  ade* 
qiite  satisfaction  for  it;  bat  God  requires  the 
nomiliation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  his  peni- 
tsutial  works,  which  derive  valne  from  the 
ransom  offered  by  Ohrist.  They  add  nothing 
to  it,  bat  they  become  aooeptable  through  iL 
Christ  is  tiie  essential  Mediator,  throngh  whose 
Wood  we  most  sue  for  pardon  and  salvation. — 
The  WOTslup  of  the  church  is  given  to  God  only 
—the  one  eternal  Being  in  the  three  divine 
pec8(»u — and  the  incarnate  Word,  God  oonsnb- 
itantial  to  the  Father.  Inferior  redigiona  honor, 
which  nu^  be  oalled  worAip  in  a  qualified 
SMue,  is  given  to  the  Vi^n  l£u7,  on  aooonnt 
of  tlie  Kiiia  and  gneaawnh  wUeh  Qod  has  en* 
dowed  her,  and  ase  exalted  dignity  as  Mother 
sf  God  jncamate.  Hie  angels,  nuaely,  Iiwor- 
poreal  spirits  reigning  with  God,  are  honored 
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as  his  creatures,  in  whom  his  perfeetdons  are 

reflected,  and  his  messengers,  tnrongh  whom 
he  has  manifested  his  wilL  Saints,  Uiose  who 
have  proved  faithful  in  the  divine  service  to 
the  end,  and  are  already  crowned  with  glory 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  venerated  likewise 
for  thdr  trhimphant  virtue ;  the  martyrs  espe- 
cially, who  died  amid  torments  rather  than 
deny  Christ,  and  the  virgins,  who  throughout 
life  preserved  the  purity  of  their  affections,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.  But  there  is 
an  essential  difference  oetween  the  honor  given 
to  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that  which  belcoiga 
to  God  alone.  He  recttves  the  submission  of 
the  understanding  and  the  wUl,  the  homage  ni 
the  affoctions.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  t^e 
essential  B^i^,  the  supreme  Lord,  the  befpn- 
ning  and  the  end  of  aSl  things.  Sacrifice  ia 
l^ven  to  him  only.  Prayer,  in  its  strict  aocepta*  ^ 
tion,  can  be  addressed  to  him  only,  the  Giver 
of  every  good  gift.  Graoe  and  solvataon  depend 
on  his  bounty  and  mercy.  Litanies  and  prayen 
to  the  saints  are  only  appeals  to  them  to  in- 
tercede with  God  for  us  through  Jesus  Christ. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  onmiscient  or  omni- 
present; but  they  know  in  God  the  pious  desires 
as  well  as  the  penitential  ughs  of  the  faithfuL 
Bespeot  is  paid  to  the  crucifix,  which  recalls  to 
our  mind  uie  sofferinga  of  Christ  for  our  r^ 
demption,  but  it  does  not  terminate  in  the  sym- 
bol or  material  object.  The  kissing  of  the  im- 
age, the  bending  of  the  knee,  the  prostration 
of  the  body  in  the  ceremonial  of  Good  Frid^, 
are  all  directed  to  Ohrist  our  Bedeemer.  So 
the  images  of  the  aiunts  awake  the  remembrance 
of  their  virtues.  The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a 
statue,  or  the  burning  of  incense  before  a  shrine, 
is  referred  to  the  samt,  whose  memory  is  hon- 
ored for  his  love  of  God  and  his  ze^  for  the 
divine  glory.  Belies,  that  is,  objects  used  by 
the  saints,  or  particles  of  their  remains,  are 
venerated  for  the  relation  they  bear  to  them.— 
The  fall  of  tbe  first  parents  of  the  human  race 
is  the  fimdamental  doctrine  on  which  the  belief 
of  the  mystery  of  redraaptiou  depends.  They 
were  creiAed  in  innocence,  and  raised  to  a  state 
b^ond  tiu  powers  of  natore,  bong  oonsti- 
tnted  just  and  holy  by  a  oonmnnication  of  di- 
vine grace,  and  reraered  capable  of  immortality. 
The  prohibition  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree  in  the 
garddu  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  intend- 
ed to  exercise  their  obedience,  that  their  de- 

Eendence  on  the  Creator  might  be  manifested. 
t  they  had  been  fUthfhl,  they  would  have 
transmitted  to  their  descendants  the  supernatu- 
ral ^fte  with  wlu<^  they  had  been  endowed ; 
but  their  disobedienoe  involved  the  forfeiture 
of  them  for  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves. Original  sin  is  that  transgression  which 
is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  each 
one  being  estranged  from  God  and  liable  to  his 
wrath,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  act  of  the  heads 
of  the  race.  The  natural  powers  have  been 
weakened  by  the  fiUL  The  freedom  ot  the 
human  will  remains,  but  it  is  lessvigonHis  tlum 
in  our  first  parents.  Our  nature  is  not  vitiated 
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■ad  depraTecL  "but  it  is  prone  to  eviL  and  ex- 
posed to  violent  temptation.  It  is  deqwUed 
of  sapernatural  gifU,  and  oast  down  from  the 
exalted  position  to  which  it  had  been  gratui- 
tonslj  raised.  A  Bedeemer  was  ^ven  ns,  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  who,  being  Ood-man, 
atoned  by  bis  safferings  for  the  sin  of  oar  first 
parents,  and  merited  for  ns  all  grace  bj  which 
temptation  maj  be  overcome. — Actual  sin  is 
the  wilful  transgression  of  the  divine  law  by 
individuals  having  the  use  of  reason.  It  sap- 
poses  advertence  to  the  malice  of  the  action 
and  the  consent  of  the  will  delibwately  given, 
althoDgh  the  advertence  and  consent  may  not 
be  ftdl,  since  sins  of  ignorance  oocnr.  The 
omission  to  perform  duties  podtiTe^preaciibed 
is  also  mnfuL  The  des^  todoeTll  is  criminal 
even  as  the  act,  and  the  wilful  contemplation 
of  forbidden  acts  may  imply  gnilt  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  consenting  to  them.  Mortal 
sin  is  any  act,  speech,  desire,  •or  tiionght  griey- 
onsly  opposed  to  the  natural  or  divine  law. 
Bins  which  imply  no  direct  or  grievoos  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  of  God  are  staled  venial,  be- 
cause their  pardon  is  easily  obtamed,  since  they 
do  not  separate  the  soul  from  God.  Slight  im- 
patience, rash  words,  vain  self-complacency, 
may  be  venial.  Deliberate  hatred,  gross  calum- 
ny, acta  of  violence,  not  to  sprak  of  drunken- 
ness, lust,  and  murder,  are  mortal  sins.  The 
distinction  of  sins  ii  not  derived  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  commits  tiiem,  although  they  may 
be  a^ravated  by  bis  personal  obligations. 
Forgiveness  of  sins,  even  the  most  heinous,  is 
promised  to  the  penitent.  Sorrow  for  having 
committed  them  is  a  necessary  di^oution  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Perfect  sorrow,  which 
is  called  contrition,  springs  from  divine  love, 
and  leads  ns  to  detest  sin  as  opposed  to 
the  goodness  of  God  and  to  his  essential  per- 
fection. Attrition  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect 
kind,  arising  from  an  experience  of  tne  evil 
consequences  of  nn,  and  a  dread  of  the  punish- 
ments which  awut  it  hereafter.  If  it  wean  the 
heart  from  sin,  and  inspire  an  effectual  detesta- 
tion of  it,  so  as  to  be  acoonuwnied  with  a  firm 
resolution  of  amendment,  it  is  held  to  be  nsefbl 
and  salutary,  and  snch  as  may  dispose  for  par- 
don In  tiie  sacrament  of  penance.  No  de^e 
of  anguish  of  mind  can  msnre  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  as  long  as  we  are  not  firmly  de- 
termined to  shun  sin  and  the  occasions  of  re- 
}apso.  Th%  foi^veness  of  sin  properly  belongs 
to  God,  whp  is  ofi'ended.  Christ,  as  God-man, 
forgave  sin,  and  antborized  the  apostles  to  im- 
part forgiveness  or  withhold  it  In  virtue  of 
this  commission  the  power  of  foi^veness  is  ex- 
ercised by  bishops  and  priests,  as  delegates  of 
Christ.  The  power  is  juiUcial,  since  they  may 
bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive ;  on  which  ac- 
count a  confession  of  sin  Is  required  from  every 
applicant  for  its  ezerdse.  'When  this  is  made 
with  sincerity,  humlli^,  sorrow,  a  wnUngnesi 
to  repur  the  wrong  conmitted,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  shnn  Hie  oooaslonB  of  sin,  the  priest 
absolves  the  penitent.  Ilda  absolution  ia  a 


JuriSoal  sentence,  deriving  its  force  flrom  the 
divine  institntion. — The  sacraments  are  ittes 
instituted  by  Christ  our  Lord  as  instmments 
and  means  of  grace,  to  apply  to  our  souls  tha 
merits  of  his  sufferings  and  deaUi.  Tbey  are 
said  to  contain  and  confer  grace,  technically  as 
opere  operate,  because  they  are  effectual  means 
mvin^ly  chosen  to  impart  it,  where  no  obstacle 
is  presented  by  the  receiver.  Certain  dispod- 
tions,  however,  are  required  on  the  part  of  adnlta 
who  desire  to  partak&of  them.  Faith  and  com- 
punction are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  baptism.  Sorrow  with  a  firm  pur- 
pose o£  amendment  is  likewise  required  from 
the  professed  penitent   ^e  starengthenlng 

Ei  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted,  by  the  laj- 
m  of  hands  wnh  pnurer,  to  the  baptized 
ver  whose  heart  is  free  from  wilml  sin. 
Sin  is  forgiven  to  the  dying  man  who  witb 
penitence  and  hope  receives  the  mystic  unctdon, 
wid  for  whom  the  prayer  of  faith  is  offered  up. 
The  imposition  of  hands  is  available  for  the 
communication  of  sacerdotal  power,  even  to 
the  unworthy  candidate,  but  grace  is  given  to 
him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with  ha- 
mility  corresponds  to  the  divine  vocation. 
Harriago  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  church,  to  be  celebrat- 
ed with  pnrity  <xf  aflbction.  The  euobarist,  tlie 
chief  saoramentL,  is  to  be  approached  with 
hearts  cleansed  from* sin,  under  penalty  oi  be- 
coming guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  tha 
Lord,  and  incurring  condemnation. — ^The  grace 
of  God,  his  free  gift,  by  which  the  mind  is  en- 
lightened and  the  will  is  strengthened,  is  ne- 
cessary to  concave  a  good  thooght,  and  still 
more  to  undertake  or  perform  any  work  direct- 
ed to  salvation.  This  is  proffered  to  all,  bnt  is 
actually  dispensed  according  to  a  jnst  yet  in- 
comprehensible dispositjon  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, with  wonderful  variety.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  humtm  will, 
which  it  moves  and  aids,  without  imposing  ne- 
cessity. The  grace  which  moves  to  prayer,  if 
complied  with,  is  usually  followed  by  the  mca 
of  action,  whidi  enables  us  to  perform  our  dn^. 
What  is  beyond  onr  actual  strength  becomes 

Eractically  possible,  if  not  easy,  by  meapa  of  the 
elp  thus  affbrded  us.  To  God  properly  be- 
longs the  glory  of  any  good  which  we  perfotm, 
because  onr  sufficiency,  our  power,  is  from 
him ;  but  to  us  the  reward  is  promised,  inas- 
mnoh  as  we  might  reust  his  impolse  by  abusing 
our  freedomTit  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
exercise  of  free  will  with  the  divine  foresight 
We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  act  independently,  and  of  onr  own  determi- 
nation, when  God  from  eternity  has  foreseen 
our  action.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  and 
feel  oar  freedom,  without  sounding  the  depths 
of  divine  knowledge.  The  ohimsh,  having  de- 
dared  the  necessl^  of  grace  for  ul  sopemat* 
oral  acts,  and  for  the  bejdnnktg  or  first  tiioagbt 
directed  to  sooh  an  end,  has  wisely  absti^ed 
from  deciding  the  oontroverdes  of  the  schoola 
regarding  the  modm  at  reoondling  the  fireedom 
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of  the  human  will  with  saoh  neoesaify,  and 
with  the  divine  foreknowledge.  It  snffioee 
then  to  admit  that  without  the  grace  of  Ohrist 
we  can  do  nothing,  and  to  hold  that  we  can  do 
ail  things  in  him  who  sdreDgthena  as.  The 
grace  of  God  is  not  nT«i  to  the  elect  alon& 
rince  Ohrist  did  not  aie  for  them  only.  God 
wishes  all  men  to  he  saved,  and  grants  graces 
lemotely,  if  not  proximately,  soffloent  for  this 
end.  The  divine  commouthnenta  are  not  im- 
possible. If  great  difficulty  be  experienced  in 
tiieir  fiiljfilment,  even  oooasionally  by  just  men, 
grace  can  be  obtained  by  prayer  by  which  it 
may  be  removed,  bo  that  what  may  appear  im- 
posnble  to  nature  may  be  rendered  easy  by 
grace. — Everlasting  beatitude,  consisting  in  the 
eoatemplation  and  ei^oymentof  God,  la  the  re- 
ward promised  by  him  on  condition  of  the  ful- 
filment of  his  commandments,  and  bestowed 
gratuitously  on  baptized  infants  or  others  in  capa- 
ble of  personal  acts.  The  ^nnishment  of  grier- 
008  aln  is  eternal.  Impemtent  nnners  are  for 
ever  separated  from  0od,  and  suffer  torments. 
Those  who  die  guilty  of  slight  faults,  or  debtors 
to  divine  Justioe,  are  withheld  for  a  time  from 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  The  glory  df  heaven 
Is  Inmiediately  attained  by  baptized  infiuits  dy- 
ing before  the  nse  of  reason,  by  adults  dying 
immediately  after  baptism,  by  martyrs,  and  by 
all  who  die  with  perfect  love  of  God,  and  free 
fK>m  sin  or  debt  of  pi^ishment.  The  soul 
mily  is  admitted  to  happiness.  The  body  is 
sntyect  to  dissolution,  but  is  to  be  raised  at  the 
end  of  time,  in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul, 
and  made  partaker  of  her  glory.  The  degrees 
of  beatitude  vary  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  love  of  God  which  dis^nguishea  each  of 
the  elect,  even  as  star  differs  from  star  in  bright- 
'Desa.  AH  the  saints,  however,  will  be  perieot- 
ly  hupy,  beoanse  fi«e  fhnn  all  suffering  or 
pain,  from  aU  passion  or  inordinate  desire,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will. 
Ve  are  not  called  on  to  scrutinize  the  divine 
decrees  with  regard  to  election  to  glory.  Its 
attsinmrat  supposes  cooperation  and  fidelity  to 
grace  on  the  part  of  adults.  It  is  imparted  as 
a  reward.  God  cannot  predestine  any  to  tor- 
ments without  reference  to  their  demerits  and 
offenoei^  unce  punishment  is  to  be  infiioted  only 
fbr  tran^esdon. — ^The  teaching  of  Ohrist  onr 
Lord  beromes  known  to  us  especially  by  the 
preaching  of  the  ministry,  tracing  back  their 
oommiadon  to  lus  apostles.  Solemn  definitions 
of  fiuth  are  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this 
preaching.  They  are  deolarationB  not  merely 
of  doctrines  contained  in  the  written  word,  but 
oS  revealed  truths,  whether  written  or  nnwrit- 
teo.  Ohrist  himself  left  nothing  in  writing; 
•everal  of  his  apostles  wrote  much,  and  two 
other  sacred  writers  composed  narratives  of  his 
life  and  teaching ;  but  many  things  belong  to  the 
deposit  of  doctrine,  wtiioh  were  not  explicitly 
placed  on  record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel 
themselves  antborized  to  propose  as  revealed 
truth  whatever  has  come  down  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  ohnrch,  and  been  generally  ao- 
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knowledged  to  appertain  to  doctrine.  In  eases 
of  difficulty,  when  doubts  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  some  tenet,  they  feel  themselves 
competent  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  decide 
whether  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed.  After 
a  definition,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  question 
a  truth  sealed  with  their  approval.  Infalli- 
bility in  Judgment  is  olidmea  for  the  body  of 
bishops  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of  Borne. 
By  it  is  meant  the  proridential  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  are  directed  and 
enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions,  that  they 
may  not  mistako  error  for  truth,  or  propose  as 
divinely  revealed  what  wants  the  seal  oi^  divine 
authority.  The  tribunal  of  the  pope  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  competent  to  pronotmce 
judgment  in  controversies  which  regard  futh, 
and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the  body  of  bishops, 
or  to  the  church  at  large,  proposing  doctrines 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  when  ac- 
quiesced In  by  the  bishops,  are  final  and  irre- 
Tersible. — ^The  divine  Scriptures  are  acknowl- 
edged by  the  choroh  as  the  word  of  inspiration, 
written  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  to  be  received  with  all  f^th  and  reverence. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  la 
the  Jewish  oanon  are  admitted,  to  which  are 
added  certain  other  books  written  before  the 
coming  of  our  Redeemer,  and  Imown  to  the 
Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  but  not 
fully  recognized  as  of  binding  authority.  These 
are  accepted  by  the  church  on  ancient  testi- 
mony, nsa^,  and  tradition  derived  from  the 
apostles.  The  books  of  the  Kew  Testament 
oont^ed  in  the  canon  include  some  of  which 
doubt  was  entertained  in  the  early  ages.  The 
oanon  of  the  third  council  <^  Carthage,  held  in 
897,  and  that  of  Innocent  I.  and  Gelainns  in  the 
following  century,  are  followed  In  the  list  of 
saored  books  adopted  by  tiie  eonndl  of  Trent. 
The  ohnroh  claims  the  supreme  authority  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
fitthera,  that  Is^  the  ancient  Ohristian  writers. 
— ^F^th,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
is  the  assent  of  the  human  mind  to  divine 
troth  proposed  and  attested  by  the  church  of 
God.  The  fact  of  revelation  is  essential,  since 
no  persuasion,  however  strong,  can  give  to 
oinmon  the  character  of  a  revealed  truth.  It 
must  be  propounded  by  the  church,  in  order  to 
be  r^u^ed  as  a  point  of  Catholic  belief.  Rev- 
elations made  to  an  individual  challenge  the 
assent  of  his  mind  to  the  truth  manife^^  to 
him ;  but  an  authoritative  declaration  by  a  ^ 
vinely  appointed  teacher,  the  chuiAsh,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  tmth,  is  necessary  to  afford 
certainty  of  the  fact  of  revelation  to  men  gen- 
erally. The  assent  of  the  mind  must  be  ^ven 
to  eU  revealed  truth,  for  the  authority  of  God 
Is  alike  vouchsafed  for  all,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  cbm-c^  extends  to  nil.  Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  so  that  without  it  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
r^ection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doctrine 
inrolTBS  shipwreck  in  fidth.  Want  of  oppor* 
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tnnltj  of  Instmotjon,  hwulBoieocy  of  OTidmos 
proposed,  treakiiMs  of  ondentaiiding,  and  un- 
avoidable prepoesessioQB,  may  extennate  or  ex- 
onse  tiie  deniiU  of  some  doctrine,  not  recognized 
as  revealed.  Henoe  mTincible  ignorance  is  ad- 
mitted by  diTinea  in  reapeet  to  many  not  actool 
professors  of  OathoUo  dootrine,  aliboa^  God 
only  can  determine  irith  certainty  the  indlvid- 
nals  for  vhom  sooh  plea  may  be  available. 
Hie  exdnsive  language  of  ohnrch  formnlaries, 
which  declare  that  without  Oatholio  faith  none 
oan  be  saved,  receives  this  mild  interpretation. 
All  baptized  children  are  claimed  by  the  dinreh 
as  her  own,  since  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration,  and  they  oontinae  sach  nntil  by 
their  wilful  profession  of  condenmed  error 
they  forfeit  their  birthright. — The  natural  law, 
as  manifested  by  reason  and  declared  in  the 
decalogae,  is  the  foundation  of  moral  theology. 
The  development  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
guides  theolo^ans  in  their  examination  of  du- 
ties and  rights.  The  writings  of  the  fathers 
illnstrate  many  points.  The  decddona  of  popea 
and  conndls  of  matters  submitted  to  their  Jadg- 
ment  are  necessarily  followed.  Uoral  theology 
is  the  scientific  discnasion  of  all  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  oondaotj  and  b  conseqnently  most 
oomprebendve,  anoe  it  embraces  whatever  has 
reference  to  vice  or  virtue,  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  right,  to  the  obli^tions  of  every  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  to  the  innnite  variety  of  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed. 
Uuch  is  necessarily  left  open  for  dilute  in  a 
science  which  comprises  every  imaginable  case 
that  may  wear  a  moral  aspect,  on  which  ac- 
count complaints  are  made  of  the  latitude  of 
tiieolc^cal  opinions,  fovorable  to  relaxation  of 
morals;  but  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that 
tiie  great  prindplea  of  morality  ahonld  be 
broadly  stated  and  steadily  maintained.  Ocn- 
ftsBora  study  oaanfstry,  as  phynoians  stody 
maladies  and  infirmities,  to  understand  hn- 
man  disorders,  and  apply  the  remedies. — ^The 
principles  of  the  OfUaollo  ohnrdi  with  re- 
^rd  to  civil  duties  are  highly  oonsOTvatiTe. 
She  is  indifierent  to  forms  m  government  and 
social  institutions,  and  is  content  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  on  societry,  by  inculcating 
those  maxims  of  right  and  order  which  are 
found  in  the  gospel.  Bhe  feels  bound  to  re- 
spect established  authority,  and  to  enforce  by 
moral  suasion  obedience  to  those  in  high  sta- 
tion. The  early  apologists  of  Ohristianity  con- 
fidently ^pealed  to  the  persecutors  tbemaelTea 
as  witnesses  of  tiie  l<^ty  and  sabmiBriai  of 
fhe  fiuthfhl.  la.  the  middle  ages  the  ofauch 
was  occasionally  in  confiict  with  the  dvfl  pow- 
er, because  she  souf^t  to  restrain  Uie  passions 
of  rulers,  who  called  themselves  her  children, 
by  the  laws  and  maxims  of  Ohrist,  and  to  re- 
late society  by  the  divine  law.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  divided  into  so  many  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  and  states,  and  into  opporite 
sects,  she  maicea  no  effort  to  recover  the  control 
which  she  once  exercised  with  advantage  to  the 
natuaks;  but  she  is  ataU  intent  on  prodriming 
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tte  revealed  doctrines,  sod  she  vsee  every  fit 

occasion  to  insinuate  the  axiom  that  rdigion  ia 
tiie  only  secm«  basis  and  strong  bond  of  society. 
The  duties  of  her  members  are  dependent  on 
tiie  providential  position  in  which  they  find 
themaelvaa.  Th^  are  to  support  law  and  w 
der,  and  to  fiilfil  fluthftdly  every  obligatioo  Co 
KKnetT.  TSo  oollidon  can  take  place,  for  the 
dinnui  aanctiona  the  perfomianee  of  all  dvil 
duties,  which  certiunly  cannot  embrace  any 
thing  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law.  It  im 
a  narrow  and  false  policy  to  make  tempmal 
enactments  calculated  to  straiten  and  distress 
oonsdence,  which,  if  left  ftee,  would  yield  m 
prompt  and  generous  obedience  to  oU  laws 
directed  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  relations  of  the  church  to 
the  state  easily  become  intricate  and  perplex* 
ed,  where  they  are  intimate ;  but  in  the  actual 
order  of  things,  which  keeps  th^  wide  apart, 
tiieyarenot  likely  to  be  confounded.  There  is 
no  ground  for  imputing  divided  alle^^ance  to 
Oatholics,  since,  without  detrimoit  to  di«lr 
qnritnal  dnty  of  obedience  to  the  chief  Inshop 
in  religiona  matters,  they  everywhere  nphda 
the  civil  antfaori^  in  temporal  matters.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  either  power  dependent 
on  the  otiier,  since  each  has  its  own  8pfatt«  of 
action;  but  moral  considerations  must  wei^ 
over  material  force  in  the  tribunal  of  oon science. 
The  Ohristian  who  r^^ed  the  pagan  effort  to 
lead  him  to  idolatry  did  not  put  the  church 
above  the  state,  by  maintaining  that  it  was  ne> 
ceeeary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. — By  dis- 
cipline Catholics  understand  all  that  appertains 
to  the  government  of  the  churdi,  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  observanoei 
and  iwaotioea  of  reUgjtm.  The  eaaential  wor- 
ship oonifata  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  whiob« 
althou^  mystical  and  cranmcmorative,  is  real 
and  pro{dtiatory,  being  a  continuation  oi  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cnras.  Yespers,  that  is,  even- 
ing prayer,  are  solemnly  sung,  the  psalms  of 
David  b^g  employed  in  the  divine  {vaiae^ 
with  the  song  of  ^e  Virgin  Hary,  and  piooa 
hymns,  and  prayers.  Other  portions  of  the 
divine  office  are  sung  in  the  catnedral  churches 
of  Oatholio  countries  at  various  hours  each  day, 
by  clergymen  celled  csnons,  devoted  to  this 
duty.  Beside  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  which 
from  the  apostolio  times  has  been  set  apart  for 
divine  worship,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  aabbaJth, 
feativals  are  c«ebrated  to  honor  the  divins 
mysteries,  and  present  them  to  the  devout  con* 
ten^latioa  of  the  fUthfoL  Hsny  are  scdem- 
nised  in  h<mor  of  the  Virgin  Uary,  the  apostle^ 
martyrs,  oonfossors,  virgins,  and  saints  of  every 
class,  whoee  vhrtues  are  thus  set  before  tiie 
foithfdl  for  their  imitation.  Fasting  is  also  a 
part  of  church  discipline.  Forty  before 
fiaster  are  devoted  to  this  exercise,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  fast  of  our  Lord  during  that 
period.  Ember  days,  namely,  Wednesday,  Frt 
day,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
are  observed  as  fasts  to  obtiun  the  divine  bless- 
ing for  the  seasons,  and  worthy  ministers  for 
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ttie  charclk,  ordi&ationa  being  hdd  at  those 
times.  The  eve  of  great  solemnities  is  observ- 
ed hj  fasting,  in  order  to  prepare  hj  penance 
for  their  celebration.  Abstinence  ia  observed 
on  each  Friday  of  the  year,  and  in  many  oonn- 
tries  on  Satnrday.  AJl  these  penitential  ob- 
serranoeB  are  matters  of  church  law,  which 
admits  of  dispensation.  The  rites  of  the  mass, 
and  the  oeremoniee  used  in  the  administra- 
tioa  of  ^e  sacraments,  appertain  to  discipline, 
which  admits  of  variety  and  diange,  Mthoogh 
mat  deference  is  shown  for  ancient  nsAge. 
This  aerres  to  eonneet  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  to  prove  onr  harmony  in  finith  and 
worship.  For  this  reason  the  Ladn  litnrgy, 
need  from  eaiiy  times  in  the  Roman  ohnreh,  la 
still  employed  by  the  celebrant,  although  in- 
stmotions  are  given  in  the  vemacnlar  lai^nage, 
and  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  &ithixil  for 

E Lying  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  capacity, 
e  chief  points  of  practice  on  which  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  ages  are  the 
manner  of  administering  baptism  and  the  en- 
eharist,  as  also  peniteatial  cUscipline.  The 
solemn  *mode  of  baptism  was  originally  by  im- 
mernon.  The  canoidates  used  t^  descend  into 
fimts  or  streams,  or  rivers,  and  dnk  beneath 
the  waters  Tmd«r  the  pressure  of  tiie  hands  of 
the  sacred  mii^ster.  In  oases  of  neoesrity  and 
dai^r,  lees  solemn  modes  were  used,  whlchf 
from  being  frequent,  at  length  ailer  vx^  lapse 
of  ages  became  nniversaL  In  like  manner  the 
«acharist,  having  been  Instituted  by  onr  Lord 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  was  gen- 
ially administered  under  both  kinds  for  many 
ages.  Exceptional  cases  were  always  admittei^ 
which  at  length  proved  so  numerous  as  to 
snpersede  altogether  the  ancient  usage.  The 
church  claims  the  right  to  regulate,  at  her  just 
discretion,  whatever  r^ards  the  manner  of  ad- 
fmnistering  the  sacraments,  while  she  holds 
thMT  substance  to  be  inviolable.  Penance  for 
sla  was  always  enjoined,  and  was  propwtioned 
to  the  dww  of  the  guilt  It  became  a  regolar 
^stem  wont  tlie  Sd  eentory.  In  the  F&t  it 
teeeived  a  great  obeok  in  the  time  of  Keotartn& 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  office  of 
public  penitentiary  having  been  abolished  at 
Uonstantinople  in  consequence  of  a  scandal. 
Tn  the  West  it  was  observed  with  more  or  less 
rigor  for  several  ages,  but  was  effectnally  set 
ande  by  the  indulgences  granted  in  the  12Ui 
and  18th  oeaturies  to  volunteers  in  the  wars 
called  the  crusades.  The  penitential  canons 
eeased  to  be  applied  even  in  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  and  milder  remedies  were  ofifered  to 
those  who  were  found  unwilling  to  submit  to 
tiie  severe  ii^n&ctions  of  the  ancients.  Peni- 
tntial  discipline  is  now  almost  ezdaslvely  con- 
ftued  to  tiie  sacrament.  Indnlgeoce,  that  is, 
pardon,  was  tiie  name  originally  ^ven  to  the 
relaxation  of  penitential  rigor  in  Hvor  at  fer- 
vent  penitents,  or  at  the  instance  of  peraons 
entifled  to  spedal  condderation.  When  pub- 
Be  penance  was  exacted  for  heinons  offenoes, 
the  oanona  allowed  the  bishops  oooasionally  to 


abridge  the  time  a^gned,  and  thus  to  grant  In- 
dulgence. Ck>nfessors  of  the  faith,  who  were 
still  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  niartyrd<Hn, 
sometimes  interceded  in  behalf  of  their  we^er 
brethren,  who,  by  criminal  compliance,  bad 
forfeited  church  communion,  and  incurred  the 
obligation  of  pnblic  penance.  Alter  the  change 
of  discipline,  mdolgences  assumed  n  new  form. 
They  were  no  longer  necessary  to  release  ft-om 
the  obligation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
had  gone  into  desnetnde,  but  they  were  offered 
to  the  penitent  to  aid  him  in  sati^ring  divine 
Justice,  by  applying  to  him  the  snperabondani 
■atlsfiujtion  of  Ohnst  and  his  saints.  They 
served  as  incentjvea  to  works  of  i^e^,  anch  as 
almnnving,  &sting,  and  prayer.  They  were 
not  directed  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  whidi 
needed  the  sacramental -remedy,  but  to  the  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
was  often  exacted  by  divine  justice  from  those 
whose  sins  had  been  pardoned. — The  oi^ani- 
zation  of  the  church  consists  in  its  govern- 
ment by  bishops,  each  in  charge  of  a  special 
flo<^  or  portion  of  the  faithful,  with  sub- 
ordination one  to  another,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  all  on  the  bishop  of  Some,  as  shepherd 
of  the  whole  fold  of  Ohrist  The  episcopal 
character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 
emhig  authority,  whidi  is  called  jnnsdiotion,  la 
poss«sed  in  vanons  degrees — ^in  its  fblness  by 
the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain,  the  streams  <n 
which  flow  to  all  others.  He  alone  has  apoe- 
toUo  authority,  which  may  be  everywhere  ez^ 
eised,  with  due  r^;ard  to  Hie  local  prelate,  and 
which  is  suited  to  every  emergency.  During 
the  vacancy  of  the  Boman  see,  Uiis  plenitude  of 
jurisdiction  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  cardinals 
governing  ad  interim.  Each  bishop  governs 
hia  own  diocese,  not  as  papal  vicar,  but  as  or- 
dinary, that  is,  proper  ruler,  although  in  some 
things  his  authority  is  enlarged  as  delegate 
apo^lio.  Several  dioceses  form  a  province, 
which  Is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  how- 
ever Is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  vaBhf 
gans  unless  when  appealed  to,  or  when  a  conn- 
dl  over  which  he  presides  deems  a  viMtation 
necessary.  Kany  ecoledastical  provinces  some- 
times are  nnited  as  a  nation  by  means  of  a 
primate,  who  ranks  above  other  prelates.  The 
title  of  patriarch  was  given  In  the  early  church 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St.  Mark 
the  disciple  of  Peter,  and  to  the  bi^op  of  An- 
tioch,  which  Peter  had  governed  for  some  years, 
Jerusalem  also  received  this  title,  and  even  Oon- 
stantinople.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  patriarcbal  power  in  these  anciott 
churches,  tuthough  ^e  title  is  ^ven  to  some 
bishopa  in  part^v*  infideiiufn^  but  rather  witii 
a  view  to  keep  np  the  remembrance  of  the  an- 
thinity  than  to  exercise  it  Even  the  patriarchal 
prerogative  of  the  pope  is  swallowed  np  in  the 
m^erty  of  his  prima^,  so  that  he  seldom  ap- 
pears as  patriarch  of  the  West  choosing  rather 
to  rest  on  his  supreme  authority.  The  6  senior 
cardinals  derive  their  titles  from  subnrbicarian 
drandiea.  SSght  metrqpolitioal  sees  with  IT 
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widRftgan  btshopB,  and  86  bishopa  haTing  no  me- 
tropolitan, are  directly  subject  to  the  Boman 
aee.  There  are  9  ardibishops  and  24  biabopa  in 
Austria,  beside  8  archbiahopa  with  22  Boffragaiis 
in  Hnngaiy ;  16  archbishops  and  <i6  bishops  in 
France ;  one  archbishop  and  6  bishops  in  Bel- 
gium ;  and  2  bishops  in  Holland,  the  hierarchy, 
which  was  extinct,  having  been  revired  in 
them.  England  also  has  seen  her  hierarchy  re- 
newed, one  cardinal  archbishop  now  prending 
over  1 2  Buffragans,  Ireland  never  lost  her  hier- 
archy, which  contains  4  archbishops  and  2d  bish- 
ops. Spain  has  above  60  dioceses  under  8  metro- 
politans ;  Fortoga]  20  bishops.  Fmsna  has  2 
archbishops  with  6  snfi^agans;  Bnsria  S  metro- 
politans and  6  safibugans.  OoDstantinopleiseal- 
onlated  to  contain  10,000  Oatholics  of  the  Latin 
rite  under  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  16,000  Arme- 
nians nnder  an  archbishop,  with  11,000  in  An- 
oyra  of  Galatia  dependent  on  his  authority. 
in  western  Asia,  11,000  Oatholics  are  snbject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  and  18,000  to 
other  prelates  of  the  Latin  rite ;  600,000  are 
trader  the  jorisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Baby- 
lonia, with  7  archbishops  and  2  bishops ;  1,100 
priests  and  1,000  monks  of  the  oroer  of  St. 
Anthony  are  likewise  in  the  same  district  The 
Oreelc  Helohites  in  commonion  with  Borne  are 
60,000  in  ntmibea',  under  a  patriarch,  6  archbish- 
ops, and  6  bishops.  The  pope  is  atimowledged 
by  80,000  Syrian  Ohristaans,  imder  an  al^Qh- 
bishop  and  4  bishops.  In  Cihoia,  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Lesser  Armenia,  a  Oatholic  patri- 
srch  and  3  archbishops  are  found.  The  Catho- 
lics of  Ohaldea  have  a  patriarch,  4  archbishops^ 
and  6  bishops,  with  a  soattered  population  of 
17,000.  In  Arabia  a  vicar  apoetoUo  represents 
the  pope,  and  a  priest  with  governing  powers 
acts  as  prefect  apostolic.  Fenda  has  one  or  two 
bishops ;  India  at  least  6,  with  a  Catholic  pop- 
ulation approaching  1,000,000,  Several  sooi- 
eties  of  priests  under  the  direction  of  vicars 
apostolio  labor  in  Tonquin,  Cochin  China,  and 
6iam.  There  are  600,000  Catholics  in  the  em- 
pire of  China,  under  8  hifdiopa  and  10  ^cars 
apostolic.  AMca  has  ih»  smallest  nomber  of 
tnshops ;  one  with  the  title  of  yiear  apostolic  is 
found  in  Abysnnia,  and  two  in  "Egj^  Con- 
ttanMnain  Algeria  has  a  bishop.  Avioarapos- 
tolto  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope;  another  has 
cAiarge  of  Oainea  and  the  western  coast ;  two 
bishops  are  in  ai^acent  islands.  The  American 
continent  has  a  Cathdio  population  of  many 
millions  governed  by  about  30  arohhishops  and 
80  bishopa.  The  Canadas  and  British  possesions 
have  16  bishops  with  3  metropolitans.  The 
United  States  has  86  dioceses,  virith  8  vicariates, 
beside  7  metropolitan  sees.  There  is  no  depend- 
ence or  connection  between  the  members  of  the 
hierarchy  in  &e  various  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent, under  difi^nt  civil  rulers,  but  all  are 
linked  togethw  in  unity  by  means  of  Rome,  the 
common  centre.  The  general  government  of  tiie 
diuroh  is  euried  on  at  Borne,  where  the  pope  is 
assisted  by  the  ho^  of  cardinals,  several  mirhom 
compose  standing  committees  to  examine  and 


n pare  the  mattOTB  for  final  a<^oiL  Kearlytt 
ong  to  the  congregation  of  propagands, 
which  is  changed  with  a  general  snperintend- 
enoe  of  missionary  countries.  The  appoint 
ment  of  bishops  is  made  on  the  recommendfr- 
tion  of  the  local  prelates,  with  the  advice  of  the 
cardinals.  In  several  monarchies  the  noniiiui- 
tioQ  is  given  to  the  king  or  emperor,  with  a 
power  of  rejecting  or  confirming  reserved  to  tlia 

Snliff. — The  religious  orders  in  the  church  are 
e  corporations  in  a  dvU  govcmment,  bar- 
ing special  ezCTiptions  and  privileges,  to  eo- 
alue  tnem  sacoesenUIy  to  pursue  the  otyects  of 
tiheir  req>eotive  institates.  They  derive  than 
from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  ofhis  apoBtoUctl 
anthori^,  exempts  the  members  from  the  Jon's- 
diotion  of  the  bishops  in  what  regards  their 
d<miefltio  discipline,  but  leaves  them  dependent 
on'them  for  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  bdalf 
of  the  iiaithfal.  As  the  ofScers  of  the  United 
States  in  each  state  exercise  and  represent  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  in  their 
respective  departments,  so  the  orders  in  eadi 
diocese  represent  the  papal  power.  Their  priv- 
fleges,  however,  are  moderated  and  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  dioceeaii 
authority,  or  favor  insubordination,  but  onij 
to  encourage  religions  discipline  and  promots 
piety.  The  superior  nveatly  bghtens  the  burden 
of  0pisc<^>al  solicitude  by  training  and  watch- 
ing over  the  members  <h  the  communitj^,  vho 
themselves  are  rewarded  for  the  restrictions  to 
which  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  by 
the  security  which  is  ^ven  them  to  pursue  un- 
molested the  path  which  they  have  chosen.  B 
is  not  known  that  clerical  corporations  existed 
in  the  first  ages,  although  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  priests  associated  in  some  form 
for  their  own  sanctification  and  the  success  of 
their  labors.  That  ascetics  were  found  in  the 
apostolic  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Panl,  as  well  as  from  the  early 
fathers.  The  persecutions  drove  many  into  the 
desert,  which  soon  was  peopled  with  hermits 
and  monks  under  reli^otis'  leaders,  wiUi  the 
titles  ot  abbots  and  arohhnandrites.  Host  of 
them  were  occupied  with  manual  labor,  and 
atl^ided  chiefly  to  their  ^>«vonal  sanctification 
by  prayer  and  other  spiritual  exercises;  but 
some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  £&st 
had  a  monastic  training.  The  monks  of  St 
Benedict  in  the  West  rivalled  those  of  St 
Anthony  and  St  Basil,  and  made  the  wilder 
ness  bloom  by  their  industry.  They  did  not 
originally  e^joy  exemption  from  the  local  au- 
thority, but  in  process  of  time  thoy  obtained 
it,  to  reward  their  fervor,  and  enable  them  to 
pursue  the  objects  of  their  respective  institates 
without  interruption.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  I2th 
century,  added  lustre  to  the  monastic  esUing 
by  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  bis 
eminent  virtues,  but  did  not  daim  ezemid^ 
fiwm  episcopal  authority.  The  followers  of 
Bt.  Francis  of  Assisi  soon  afterward  gave  amore 
popular  form  to  the  ascetic  life,  which  thej  in- 
troduced into  villages  and  cities,  while  the 
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children  of  St  Bominio  ftrndshed  cealou 
preachers  who  carried  the  gospel  to  the  re- 
motest proTinc«8  of  the  North  aad  <4  the  East. 
The  Oflffntelites  a|ypeftr«d  hi  Europe,  oUinrfwt 
desoent  tram  the  khu  of  the  prophets  who  had 

Sthered  aronnd  Elias.  Angamiiians  traced 
tar  origin  to  the  great  oham^iou  of  grace. 
Canons  regohu',  and  others  of  varied  nomenclar 
tare,  added  to  the  namber  of  religious  inBtitotes 
which  adorned  the  ohnroh  in  the  middle  ages. 
-~The  history  of  the  charoh  oommences  with 
the  pastoral  commission  ^ven  after  oor  Lord^s 
resnrrection  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  after 
eeveral  years  spent  at  Jerusalem  and  Antiooh, 
passed  to  Rome,  thence  returned  to  Jerusalem 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
sealed  his  apostolic  labors  with  martyrdom, 
about  Uie  year  07,  on  the  same  day  as  the  apoa- 
tle  Panl.  This  event  attached  his  office  to  this 
■ee.  Clement,  bishop  <tf  Borne,  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  the  name  of  the  6hnrch,  at  the 
elose  of  this  oentnry,  while  St  John  was  still 
alive,  remoDstr^Qg  with  them  on  a  schism 
whioh  had  broken  ont  among  them.  The  la- 
bors of  tiie  several  ^>ostles  are  not  known  in 
fbU  detail.  Hie  apostle  Paul  labored  more 
than  idl  others,  and  with  marked  success.  8t 
James,  who  is  called  the  brother  of  oar  Lord, 
presided  as  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  died  a 
martyr.  St.  John  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  Asia,  and  terminated  his  course  at 
Ephesns.  St  Mark,  the  evaneelist,  founded 
the  church  of  Alexandria.  At  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  the  Ohristian  religion  was  widely 
q>read,  chiefly  throughout  .^ia  Minor  and 
some  more  distant  provinces,  Greece,  the  ad- 
^boent  islands,  Italy,  and  Egypt  Gaul  is  be- 
fieved  to  have  been  pardally  evangelized  in 
that  age,  and  Spain  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
hj  the  apostle  Paul,  who  purposed  making  this 
ionmey,  and,  as  the  national  tradition  will 
nave  it,  by  St.  James.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Sd  century  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  as  far  as  Belgium,  had  received  the 
gospel,  as  St  Ireneeus  testifies.  This  holy 
bishop  Bucoeeded  St.  Photinus,  disciple  of  St. 
Polycarp,  at  Lyons  in  178.  Britain^  received 
tnissionaries  nnder  Eleutherius,  bishop  of 
Bome,  about  the  same  time.  A  council  of  70 
African  bishops  was  held  at  Oarthage  toward 
the  end  of  the  eentniy;  and  90  bishops  as- 
sembled in  Nnmidia.  The  relations  m  the 
bishops  generally  to  Bome,  <m  acoonnt  of  its 
higher  diieftainoy,  are  cUstinctly  stated  by 
Iruuaus,  whoj  however,  earnestly  remonstrated 
with  Pope  Victor  on  his  determination  to  cut 
off  various  Asiatic  chnrches  from  communion 
for  their  aUaohment  to  the  usage  of  celebrating 
Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  3d  century  tarnishes  as  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  ^nod  of  Spanish  bishops,  who 
deposed  Marti^  of  Leon  and  Basilides  of  As- 
torga  for  criminal  weakness  in  the  persecution 
dnringtbe  reign  of  Dedus.  The  acts  of  various 
ooaooils  of  African  bishops  are  known,  espe- 
ciaUy  from  the  writings  of  Bt.  Oyprian,  who 
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warmly  resisted  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen 
by  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  conferred 
by  sectaries  was  forbidden.  The  controversy 
finally  resulted  in  the  following  oentnry  in  the 
Aoqniesoenoe  of  the  church  generally  in-  thd 
decree^  whii^  was  supported  by  the  council  of 
Kioe.  The  4th  centn^,  after  some  scenes  of 
persecntion,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Chris* 
tianity  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Conr 
stantine.  Although  he  decidedly  favored  it, 
and  lent  his  power  to  its  support,  nevertheless 
he  is  beheved  not  to  have  received  baptism 
until  the  approach  of  death,  when  Eusebiiis  of 
Kioomedia,  an  Arian,  is  stated  to  have  baptized 
him.  By  his  mandate  a  council  of  bishops 
was  called  at  Nice,  where  818  convened  in  the 
year  d25,  and  proclaimed  Christ  to  be  God, 
consnbstantial  to  the  Father.  Sylvester,  the 
bi^op  of  Bome,  was  prevented  by  old  sge 
from  being  present,  but  Osina  of  O(vdova  aoA 
two  prie^  represented  hiuL  The  Nioene 
symbol  met  with  great  oppositiw  on  the  part 
of  bishops  who  had  received  the  doctrines  oi 
Arias,  and  were  supported  by  Constantius,  the 
snccessor  of  Constantino.  A  coimcil  of  bishops 
at  Bimini,  nnder  imperial  influence  and  con- 
straint, consented  to  suppress  the  term  which 
proved  so  offensive,  and  the  occasion  of  so 
much  strife;  but  on  recovering  their  liberty 
they  retracted,  and  Pope  Liberius  annulled 
their  acts  by  t^ie  authority  of  Blessed  Peter. 
The  6th  centm-y  was  illaatrioos  for  th€»pontifl- 
cate  of  St  Leo,  whose  prayers  were  believed  to 
have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Attila,  advan- 
cing to  destroy  the  fair  city,  so  long  qneen  of 
the  earth.  His  expoailaon  of  the  sajatmj  at 
t3ie  inoamaticHi  crowned  the  efibrts  <^  his  pre- 
decessors for  the  muntenanoe  of  the  fitith,  and 
leoeived  the  hom^  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Ohaloedon.  "This"  they  cried,  "is  the 
faith  of  the  fathers.  We  all  have  this  fiuth. 
Peter  has  spoken  by  the  month  of  Leo."  At 
KioeHhe  fouiers  developed  the  meaning  of  the 
apostolio  symbol  by  phrases  and  clauses  neces- 
mtj  to  meet  the  snbtleties  of  innovators.  At 
Constantinople  a  special  statement  was  inserted 
in  the  creed  to  place  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  beyond  dispute.  At  Ephesns  the  bish- 
ops inflicted  excommunication  on  Kestorina, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
risting  the  authority  of  Pope  Celestjne,  who 
condemned  his  errors.  4^  Chalcedon  the  let- 
ter <^  St  Leo  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  d 
orthodoxy,  and  snbsoription  to  it  was  exaote^ 
under  the  same  penalty.  ThtMC  councils  served 
to  define  with  precision  and  make  known  with 
certainty  the  revealed  mysteries,  and  were 
generally  subsidiary  to  the  papal  action.  The 
acts  of  those  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  are 
not  preserved  in  their  integrity,  but  the  extant 
records  of  those  of  Ephesns  and  Chalcedon 
show  that  the  I^ates  of  the  pontiff  led  the 
way,  and  the. fathers  followed  his  authority. 
At  the  close  of  tbe  6th  centnry  Gregory  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Bome,  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  evangeliiang  the  An^Mf  or  English, 
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vlio  had  settled  in  Britain  withont  adopting 
the  Ohristiou  futh  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
The  mission  of  the  monk  Angnstin,  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  his  brethren,  proved  eminently 
Bacce^I.  His  miracles,  as  well  as  preaching, 
converted  hia  hearers,  a  see  was  foanded  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  church  was  fully  organized 
with  close  dependence  on  the  chair  of  Peter. 
The  7th  centutT  was  marked  by  tie  general 
ditnision  of  the  faith  in  England,  and  the  more 
nerfect  organization  <^  the  English  hierarchy. 
In  the  8th  century  the  Germans  in  great  num- 
bers were  brought  to  the  fiiith  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Boniface,  called  also  WinifHd,  an  'Eag- 
liah  missionary.  He  distingnished  himself  by 
his  devoted  attachment  to  the  apostolic  see,  to 
which  he  made  a  solemn  oath  of  duty.  Yarioos 
other  missionaries,  from  Ireland  especially, 

E reached  the  futh  abont  the  same  tune  with 
ke  success.  It  spread  also  toward  there^ons 
of  the  north,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Korway,  and 
remained  fruitful  of  good  works  until  the  16th 
century.  The  scandals  of  the  10th  century  dis- 
figured the  church,  since  unworthy  men  stran- 
gled to  occupy  the  p^al  chair,  or  to  place  in 
it  their  relatives  and  adherents.  The  inflaenee 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West  had  greatly  de- 
clined, and  some  Italian  nobles  aspired  to  the 
pontificate.  The  intrusion  of  one  or  two 
youths  and  of  several  men  of  licentious  habits 
aiflgraced  the  high  office ;  but  after  a  time  the 
cdond  passed  away,  and  men  of  wisdom  and 

Siety  were  once  more  at  the  helm,  directing 
le  bark  of  the  chnrch  through  the  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  amid  the  raging  storms.  Hil- 
debrand,  styled  Gregory  VII.,  attained  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  107S.  He  was  a  man 
of  stem  virtue,  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary.  With 
all  his  zeal  and  the  authority  of  hia  office,  he 
condemned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
from  toleradon  had  gained  a  coloring  ^ht. 
He  resisted  the  emperor  Henry  XV.,  who  dis- 
posed of  bishopries,  abbades,  and  other  high 
offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corrupt  considentr 
tioDS.  Hie  inveterate  character  of  these  abuses 
and  the  imperial  influence  involved  the  saintly 

Eontiff  in  a  long  and  fierce  stru^le,  in  which 
e  seemed  to  sncoomb,  dying  in  exile,  but  in 
reality  ovorcame,  leaving  hia  successors  to  reap 
tiiQ  fruits  of  his  labors.  The  contest  between 
the  popes  and  emperors  continued,  with  inter- 
vals of  rest,  throughout  the  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies. Investitores  were  the  chief  subject  of 
dispates,  the  popes  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
emperors  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporali- 
ties of  th«r  sees,  by  delivering  to  them  the 
ring  and  crosier,  chief  symbols  of  episcopal  aa- 
thority.  The  opportunity  thus  fhmished  for 
promoting  unworthy  men,  conrtiers,  and  fSivor- 
ues,  determined  the  popes  to  vigorous  resist- 
ance ;  and  although  Paschal  U.  yielded  for  a 
moment  to  imperiu  violence^  on  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty  he  retracted  hia  consent,  and 
hnmbled  himself  for  his  weakness.  Innocent 
17.,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centary,  in  tiie 


oounell  of  Lyons  deposed  the  empm>r  Fredeiift 
n.  for  various  acts  of  simony,  sacrilege,  and  ty^ 
ranny,  following  out  the  principles  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  the  firat  to 
proceed  to  a  similar  deposition.  The  14tb 
century  Is  remarkably  for  the  removal  of  the 
papal  chair  to  Avignon  by  Clement  V.,  whose 
example  was  followed  by  his  suocessors  for  70 
years,  popularly  styled  by  the  Romans  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  These  French  popes  were 
bishops  of  Rome,  which  they  governed  by  caa> 
dinal  vicars  actin^^  in  their  name.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  chair  to  the  eteratd  city  waa 
followed  by  a  schism,  formed  by  French  cardi- 
nals, who  elected  Clement  VII.  in  oppositioii 
to  Urban  VI.,  the  pope  rending  at  Rome.  An 
attempt  to  terminate  the  rupture  by  setting 
aside  both  claimants,  resnlted  in  the  electioai 
of  Alexander  V.  in  the  coancil  of  Pisa,  who 
not  being  generally  recognized,  the  three  pre- 
tendants  had  their  respective  followers.  At 
length,  in  the  council  of  Constanoe,  held  in 
1417,  Uartin  V.  was  chosen  and  acknowledged. 
The  Greeks  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the 
oommnidon  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  conndl 
of  Florence  held  in  1489,  bnt  were  drawn  back 
Into  the  gnlf  of  schism  by  the  pmevering 
efforts  of  l^k,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  resisted 
every  influence  employed  by  his  colleagues  and 
by  the  emperor  at  the  oonncil.  OonstanUnopIe 
a  few  years  afterward  fell  und^  the  power  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  d^adation  of  the  eastern 
church  and  empire  was  alike  consummated. 
Some  popes  of  doubtful  feme  appeared  in  the 
decline  of  the  15th  century,  and  one  of  ao- 
knowledged  depravity  at  its  close.  The  war- 
like career  of  Julius  II.  and  the  golden  age  of 
Leo  X.  were  not  calculated  to  restore  tlie  high 
character  for  austerity  and  zeal  which  the 
pontiffs  had  generally  borne.  The  bold  monk 
of  Wittenberg  appeared  on  ocoaaon  of  the  in- 
dulgences which  Leo  offered  to  contributors  to 
the  grand  &bric  of  St  Peter's.  The  rivalry  <rf 
two  rehgiouB  orders  resulted  in  theological 
disputes,  which  on  the  part  of  Lather  were 
marked  by  great  boldness.  His  German  pre- 
possessions against  Rome  gave  animation  and 
popularity  to  his  efiiiaions.  He  soon  became 
a  leader,  and  before  he  was  ftilly  aware,  he 
was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating  principles  snb* 
versive  of  the  papal  authority.  A  swarm  of 
minor  sects  soon  appeared,  and  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Gathotio  world — perhaps  fully  a 
third — was  drawn  away  from  obedience  to  the 
pontiff.  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  ven- 
tured on  the  theolo^cal  arena  to  drive  baok 
the  dariiw  monk  beyond  the  ring,  and  recMved 
planets  from  Leo  as  defender  of  the  fiuth ;  bn( 
he  also  from  a  champion  heeame  an  enemy 
when  hia  desires  for  the  sodety  of  Anne  Boleyn 
were  thwarted  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  Clem- 
ent Vn.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  waa 
soon  arrested  by  the  zeal  of  many  devoted  men, 
founders  of  various  religious  institutes,  espe- 
dally  by  the  followers  of  Jgnatius  Loyola,  whose 
labOTB  oavsed  a  oouddwule  reaction  in  ftrar 
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tif  the  ehorch  of  Bome.  The  s^tly  Pixw  V. 
ud  the  stem  Bixtns  Y.  perfonned  well  the 
dotiea  of  their  office,  which  were  also  fulfilled 
witib  edification  hy  others  of  less  marked  char- 
aeter.  The  onbtletieB  of  Jansenins,  bishop  of 
Tprea,  annoyed  the  chnrch  in  the  17th  and 
16th  centaries,  his  followers,  after  his  exam- 
ple, omplojing  the  anthoritjr  of  Aogostlne  to 
ooanteaaDoe  doctrines  deoidedly  OalviniBtio. 
Ilie  BVendi  chnrch  especiaHj  was  harassed  hj 
theee  innoTatois.  The  contentions  which  pre- 
vailed throughont  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
centory  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of 
infidelity  in  the  revolntion.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury there  ia  a  manifest  return  to  Catholic  unity. 
The  chnrch  of  France,  after  the  endurance  of 
a  persecution  of  the  most  frightful  character, 
stands  in  intimate  union  with  the  see  of  Peter. 
The  same  sentiments  prevail  throughont  the 
Oatholio  portions  of  Germany,  as  tiao  in  the 
Spanidi  dominions,  and  generally  everywhere, 
although  Portugal  and  some  other  places  are 
■abject  to  the  influence  liberals.  Notwith- 
standing the  spoUation  of  the  present  pope^ 
whose  tempo^  dominions  hare  lieen  wnsted 
from  him,  there  is  nnqnestionably  a  soand 
Oatholio  sentiment  generally.  The  discipline 
ui  the  church  is  also  in  vigor,  as  for  as  could 
be  expected  in  an  age  so  frequently  disturbed 
by  civil  war  and  revolutions. 

ROMAN  LAW.   See  Oitil  Law. 

ROKAN  LITERATEJBE.  See  Latot  Lan- 

SUAGB  AKD  LtTSIUTUSX. 

ROMANA,  Pbdbo  Oabo  t  Subeda,  marquis 
de  la,  a  Spanish  soldier,  bom  in  Falma,  island 
of  M^orca,  in  1761,  died  in  Oartaxo,  Portugal, 
July  fiS,  1811.  He  entered  the  naval  service^ 
and  in  1783  participated  in  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  these  two 

Giwers,  he  joined  the  army,  and  distingDished 
mself  from  1793  to  1795.  In  1800  he  was 
upmnted  o^ttdn-aeneral  of  Catalonia,  and 
wen  a  member  of  uie  supreme  council  of  war. 
When  KapoleoD,  in  order  to  bind  the  Spanish 
government  to  his  policy,  forced  them  to  place 
tn  army  at  his  dUpossl,  these  troops,  16,000  in 
number,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  La 
Romana,  and  sent  in  1807  to  Pomerania;  but 
the  general,  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon toward  both  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand, 
determined  to  leave  at  once  the  sorvioe  of  the 
conqueror.  He  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  Englbh  fleet  cruidng  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Baltic,  and,  av^Ing  himself  of 
his  troops  being  then  in  the  idand  of  F&nen, 
sncceeded  la  embarking  them  on  board  some 
English  men-of-war,  Aug.  17-20,  1808,  and 
landed  them  safely  at  Ooninna.  He  was  sub- 
sequently prominent  in  organizing  the  bands 
of  gueriUas  which  proved  so  terrible  to  the 
I^rench.  He  left  a  diary,  published  with  some 
of  his  letters  in  the  supplementaiy  collection 
of  tiie  French  MhnoireB  relatiji  d  la  rhtiutwn 
Runeaiae  (8vo.,  Paris,  1835). 
BOJCASTOE.  See  Novel. 


ROUANS  U7 

ROHANOE  LANGUAGE,  a  language  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Latin,  and  to  have  prevailed  in  the  south 
of  Europe  ft-om  the  10th  to  the  14th  century. 
Of  this  tongue  F.  J.  M.  Raynouard  composed  a 

framnw  ^aris,  1810)  and  a  lexicon  (Paris, 
B88);  bat  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  was  no  sooh  nniform  general  language 
though  there  was  naturally  a  great  similanty 
in  the  various  languages  formed  from  UieL^n 
and  succeeding  it,  especially  tn  Italy,  the  Iberiaa 

rninaula,  and  France,  each  of  whose  languageri 
treated  in  this  work  under  its  own  title.  Th^ 
branch  most  couspicuoos  in  European  litera* 
tare  during  the  period  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  century  is  the  languc  iPoc  or  Provencal ; 
of  this  some  account  Is  given  in  the  articles 
Feanob,  Lanooagb  of,  and  Peovescal  Poetht, 
For  an  account  of  the  Rouman  language,  also 
an  important  ofi^oot  of  the  Latin,  see  Walla- 
oniA.  The  Romaosh,  which  is  fdso  of  Latin 
origin,  is  spoken  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  bat 
has  no  literature  of  Importanoe. 
ROMANIA.  SeeRouHEUA. 
ROMANOjOiuzio.  See  Qjxnxi  Boxako. 
R03fAN0FF.  See  Russia. 
ROUANS,  Epistle  to  the,  addressed  hy  the 
apostle  Paul  to  the  church  of  Rome,  one  <n  the 
ouionical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
epistle  was  written  during  the  seooad  abode  of 
the  apostle  at  Oorintb,  where  he  stayed  about 
8  months  after  having  made  a  journey  through 
Macedonia  and  Aohaia.  Paul  despatched  the 
letter  by  a  Oenchrean  woman  who  was  travel- 
ling to  Rome,  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inhab- 
itant of  Oorinth.  As  to  the  time  of  its  compo- 
sition, most  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  in  A.  D.  58  or  69.  It  is  still 
a  controverted  point  whether  the  epistle  was 
called  forth  by  spedal  oironmstaneea,  or  wheth- 
er the  apostle,  in  the  selection  of  his  subject, 
had  no  reforenoe  to  any  external  occasion. 
Host  of  the  modern  commentators  are  in  &vor 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  many  of  them  snp- 
pose  that  the  debates  mentioned  In  eh.  xiv.  and 
XV.  called  forth  the  epistle.  The  specid  bear^ 
ings  of  the  epistle  are  particularly  manifest  in 
ch.  xiii.  to  xvi.,  in  which  Paul  shows  to  both 
Jews  and  gentiles  the  glory  of  Christianity  as 
being  the  only  true  religion,  and  especially  en- 
deavors to  confirm  the  &ith  of  the  converts 
from  Judtusm. — As  to  its  contents,  the  epistle 
consists  of  two  chief  dividons,  one  of  which  is 
argumentative,  the  other  hortatory.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  apostle  after  an  introduction  0. 1-16), 
in  which  he  expresses  his  dedre  to  see  the  Ro- 
mans, sets  forth  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
The  gospel  is  a  power  nnto  ulvation  to  eveir 
one  who  believes,  both  Jew  and  gentile ;  it  is 
needed  by  all,  for  none,  not  even  the  Jew  br 
his  law,  are  justified  before  God  H.  16  to  lit. 
20).  It  is  only  &ith  in  Christ  which  works 
ustification,  even  as  Abraham  and  David  were 
nstified  by  fath  (iii.  31  to  iv.  26).  Those  who 
are  justified  have  peace  with  God,  and  re- 
joice; for  through  Christ,  the  Reeimdier,  a 
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new  life  hu  ho^pm  for  mankind  (ch.  t.).  Bat 
irith  reomdliataon  holiness  must  be  connected, 
not  under  law,  Init  nnder  grace  (vi,  viL).  The 

§}irit  of  life  in  Ohrist  oTercomeB  an  and  the 
esh,  and  all  earthly  gnfferings,  throngh  hope ; 
the  believer  lives  already  here  below  in  seen- 
rity  (riii.).  The  q>08tle  then  de^ores  the  re- 
jection of  JewB,  bat  finds  some  consolation  in 
the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  final  (ix.  to 
jL).  In  the  second  or  hortatory  part  the  apoa- 
tle  ei^oins  varions  duties  (xii.),  in  particular 
dnties  to  magistrates  (xiii.).  He  urges  mataal 
forbearance  (xiv.),  and  especially  admonishes 
the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak  (xr.),  and  con- 
cludes with  Tarioas  salutations  and  direcdona 
(xri.). — ^Ihe  authenticity  (^the  epistle  has  hard- 
ier ever  been  hnpogned ;  among  modent  tiieolo- 
maus,  Bnmo  Bao^  is  the  only  one  who  has 
denied  it.  Bat  some  theolt^ana  of  note,  as 
Semler,  David  Soholtz,  Wetsse,  and  Ewald, 
have  maintained  that  chapter  xvi.  did  not  form 
originally  a  part  of  the  epistle.  "Weisse  and 
Ewald  conaider  it  a  fragment  of  an  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephenana. — The  literatare  on 
tttis^pistle  is  very  copious,  and  is  detailed  in 
De  wbtte's  Einleitung  in  dot  Neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860),  pp.  296-'6.  Among  the 
recent  German  oonunentariee,  those  by  Tholnok 
(6th  ed.,  1856),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1866),  and 
Ewald  (GOttingen,  1867)  are  especially  valued. 
The  moat  important  work  on  the  episde  which 
haa  been  inndaeed  in  the  En^^idi  language  u 
Steart^s  "  Oommentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomang"  (Andorer,  1883).  In  En^and  a  trans- 
lation and  oritioal  notes  have  been  pabHahed 
by  Prof.  Jowett  (London,  1856). 

BOMEI,  a  township  and  semi-oapital  of 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  uie  Mohawk  river;  pop. 
of  the  township  about  10,000;  of  the  village 
in  1860,  6,^6.  It  is  the  S.  terminas  of  the 
Ogdensbnrij,  Watertown,  Vincent,  and 

Borne  railroad,  and  of  the  Blac^  river  canal, 
which  here  unites  with  the  Erie  canal ;  and  it 
Is  also  an  important  station  on  the  New  York 
central  nulroad.  It  contiuns  a  V.  S.  arsenal,  a 
oonrt  hoose,  2  newsp^>er  offices,  an  academy, 
and  several  manofactorieB.  The  township  con> 
tains  17  churches,  viz. :  2  B^tist,  1  Episcopal, 
1  Lutheran  (Evangelical),  6  Oalvinisne  Meth- 
o^t,  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Heth- 
odist,  2  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  OathcAc,  and 
1  Uttivenalist  Fort  Stanwix,  buOt  in  1758, 
waa  rituated  in  the  township.  Its  name  was 
changed  by  OoL  Dayton,  who  took  it  in  1776, 
to  Fort  Schuyler,  bat  no  vestiges  now  remun. 

BOME  (Lat.  and  It  Soma),  the  chief  city  of 
ancient  Italy,  and  eventnally  of  the  world,  the 
orifpn  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Uodem  criticism  has  destroyed  all  beHef  in  the 
legends  that  for  many  centuries  had  passed  for 
the  early  history  of  Borne,  but  it  has  supplied 
nothing  to  replace  it  beyond  ingenious  theories. 
It  was  originally  a  Pelasgio  town  on  the  Pala^ 
tine  hill,  and  the  dty  waa  formed  by  a  union  of 
Boma  with  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  who  were 
fettled  on  the  neighboring  hills.  This  imitm 


^mears  to  have  reached  a  state  of  poUtksal 
ma  conatitutiraial  perfection  about  6|  oentnries 
B.  0.,  in  the  reign  of  that  monudi  who  is 
known  as  Sarins  TuUins,  and  toward  the  dose 
of  the  regal  period.  During  that  period  diere 
had  grown  up  a  Roman  state  (according  to 
the  legends  ruled  successively  by  Bomulas, 
Kuma,  Tnllus  Hostilius,  Ancas  l^rtiiis,  Tar> 

aain  tiie  Elderj  Serrius  Tullius,  and  Tarqnia 
le  Proud),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pov- 
erfal  monarchy,  and  which  may  have  been, 
as  Mtlller  thinks  it  was,  in  the  times  of  the 
Tarquins  and  8ervius,  ruled  by  an  Etroacaa 
dynasty,  by  whom  Etruscan  usages  were  intro- 
duced into  Borne.  This  monarchy  embraced 
aportion  of  Etruria,  and  the  whole  of  Latioio. 
what  is  known  as  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  was 
probably  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan  power. 
The  popolation  of  Bome  then  condsted  of  the 
patriciana  and  their  clients^  and  of  plebeians. 
The  patricians  were  the  original  Boman  people, 
and  were  divided  into  8  tribes,  viz. :  the  Bam* 
nenses,  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres,  wbo  rep- 
resent the  Latin,  the  Sabine,  and  the  lyrrheniaa 
elements  of  that  population.  The  dUents  were 
thedependantsofthepatricians.  Theplebeian^ 
or  commons,  were  freemen,  bnt  had  originally 
no  political  rights.  Tliey  owed  their  existence 
to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  success  of  the  early  wars  of  the  Bomans; 
and  they  were  mostly  of  Latin  origin.  By  the 
Berrian  constitution,  they  were  meorpwated 
fnto  the  state,  and  became  possessed  of  con- 
dderable  poliUcal  power.  This  change  was 
long  regarded  as  the  subverdon  of  a  popular 
constitation,  by  the  snbstitntlon  therefor  of  an 
'aristocratical  polity;  but  Serrius,  or  whoever 
It  was  by  whom  the  change  was  made,  did 
really,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitntioi 
of  the  centuries,  break  np  the  patrician  mo- 
nopoly of  power,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
those  ftirther  political  reforms  by  the  sncceM 
of  which  Borne  became  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  change  was  liberal  in  its  ch&rao* 
ter,  and  opposition  to  its  facts  and  its  principlea 
was  never  permanently  suooeasful.  That  regal 
Bome  waa  powerM,  and  possessed  an  extenr 
rive  territory^  and  a  large  population,  is  estab- 
lished by  the  greatness  of  its  public  work^ 
some  ot  which  endure  to  this  day ;  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  between  Bome  and  Car- 
thage, which  treaty,  made  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  shows  that  the  whole  Latin  coast 
waa  sul^ect  to  Bome.  The  republican  polity 
is  supposed  to  have  been  established  about  the 
year  610  B.  0. ;  bnt  there  is  no  trustworthy 
Bomon  history  for  neul^  2^  centuries  from 
that  date,  or  about  the  tune  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhns.  The  Servian  constitution,  as  a  whoI% 
was  lost  as  one  of  the  06*0018  of  the  overthroir 
of  the  monarchy;  but  it  was  gradually,  thongh 
only  in  ^iu:t,  restored,  its  principles  however 
characterizing  all  the  aabsequent  straggles  of 
the  plebeians  to  obtain  power  in  the  repnblia 
Eany  republican  Bcme  waa  a  weak  state,  and 
for  Iji  centuries  it  exercised  little  influenoe  at 
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home,  and  none  ftbroad.  Kot  on\j  Ungt 
bat  the  couatry  fell  with  them.  Borne 
was  conquered  by  Porseno,  and  when  that 
Etnuoan  king  was  slain  at  Aricia,  and  she  re- 
ooTered  her  freedom,  she  was  no  longer  the 
head  of  Latinm;  and  daring  the  nert  160 
yeara  she  was  employed  in  reoovering  the 
gronud  die  had  lost.  The  reason  that  her 
adrance  was  so  slow  is  to  be  found  In  the  in- 
ternal conmlsions  to  which  she  was  sabjeoted. 
The  poUtical  contests  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  were  of  the  bitterest  charao- 
ter,  and  more  than  onoe  they  threatened  the 
atter  destruction  oi  the  state.  The  plebeians 
■eoeded  from  Borne  in  494  B.  0^  wiUi  tte  in- 
tent to  found  a  new  city;  bat  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  plebeian  tribanes  were  cre- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  protectii^  members  of 
tiieir  order  againat  the  cruel  and  ui^ust  action 
of  patrician  magistrates;  and  during  their 
year  of  office,  the  persons  of  these  tribanea 
were  to  be  saored  and  inviolable.  The  number 
of  tribunes  was  increased,  until  they  became 
10 ;  and  they  possessed  the  veto  power,  whioh 
enabled  them  to  stop  any  law,  or  to  annul  any 
decree  of  the  senate,  without  assigning  any 
cause  for  their  action.  They  were  the  repre- 
•eatatives  and  protectors  of  the  plebeians,  and 
none  bat  plebeians  ooold  be  made  tribanea. 
The  plebeians  were  at  the  same  time  allowed 
to  elect  two  Kdiles.  By  the  Poblilian  law  it 
was  pronded  that  these  tribunes  and  adilea 
shoaM  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  the  fonun, 
and  not  at  the  assembly  of  the  oentnries  in  the 
Oampoa  Kartias.  The  first  free  election  was 
held  in  470  B.  0.  Bpurius  Oassius,  who  was' 
finally  put  to  death  by  the  patricians  because 
he  had  saooesafhlly  advocated  a  popular  agra- 
rian  law,  formed  leagues  with  the  Latins  and 
Hemicans,  by  which  the  Volscians  and  jSqui- 
ans  were  prevented  from  conquering  Rome  and 
Latiom.  The  legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  La- 
cretia,  Valerius  Publicola,  Horatius  Oocles,  Mu- 
#U8  Sc»Tola,  Menenins  Agrippa,  Ooriolanos, 
Oinoinnatus,  and  the  Fabii  b^ong  to  this  first 
period  of  the  republic.  Hlrtorieally,  Oindn- 
■atns  appears  as  a  stem  oligarch.  The  deoeou 
Tirate  was  established  in  451  B.  0.,  and  larted 
bnt  two  years,  the  period  of  its  existenoe  bdng 
a  patrician  despouam,  to  which  belongs  the 
legend  of  Vl^inia.  The  consols  elec^d  in 
449  ([according  to  some  the  first,  the  supreme 
magutrates  of  the  republic  haring  previoosly 
been  called  pnators)'  were  L.  Valerius  Poti- 
tua  and  K.  Horatius  Barbatns.  Several  popu- 
lar laws  were  passed  under  their  lead,  by 
whioh  an  t^peal  to  the  people  was  secured  to 
every  dcizen,  ^e  people  induing  the  ple- 
beians, and  the  assembly  of  the  tribea  was  en- 
dowed with  fall  legislative  power.  The  C^u- 
leian  law  provided  that  patricians  ai^d  plebdans 
might  legally  intermarry.  A  pnworition  to 
throw  the  ooDstdship  opw  to  tiie  plsbdana  led 
to  tho  estsbliihment  of  notary  tribnnea.  to 
which  offloes  i^ebeiaiu  were  eUgtble.  The 
MDSon  were  now  first  appointed.  The  quaes- 
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tonihip  was  thrown  open  to  the  commons  in 
431,  and  this  opened  the  senate  to  them.  VeS 
was  conqnered  in  396  by  Oomillus.  B<Hne 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  who  left  the  city  in 
ruins,  in  890.  The  peoue  then  wished  to  set- 
tle at  Veii,  but  thur  derign  was  jirevented 
through  the  influence  of  Oamillns.  They  were 
reduced  to  great  misery,  and  to  this  time  be- 
longs the  story  of  Manliue  Oapitolinus,  who, 
like  earlier  popolar  leaders,  was  charged  wiUi 
aspiring  to  k^ly  power  by  the  patricians, 
and  pot  to  death.  The  Ijcinian  rc^tions 
were  brought  forward  in  376,  by  the  trib- 
mies  0.  LidnioB  Btolo  and  L.  Sextias;  thej 
IHTovided  ibtt  debtors  should  be  rdieveOf  thu 
the  occupation  and  use  of  the  puhUo  domain 
should  be  limited,  and  that  one  of  the  consul*, 
should  be  a  plebeian.  After  a  contest  of  9 
years,  these  rogations  prevailed,  and  became 
law ;  and  during  the  contest  a  law  was  paawd 
committing  the  charge  of  the  mbylline  booke 
equally  to  plebeians  with  patri(uans,  which  was 
an  invasion  of  the  monopoly  of  the  religious 
ministry  of  the  state  whicn  the  latter  had  long 
held.  L.  Sextias  was  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
chosen  at  the  election  next  following  the  tri- 
umph of  the  measures  of  himself  and  his  col- 
league. At  this  time  the  judicial  power  was 
taken  from  the  oonsals,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pratoT  urionuf,  a  newly  cre^«d  patri- 
cian magistrate.  The  oorule  sdilediqi  was 
created,  to  which  members  of  both  orders 
we^  dii^Ue.  These  changes  were  the  most 
Important  events  of  Boman  fustory.  Hot  only 
did  they  go  far  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  those  civil  contests  which 
had  prevented  the  military  advance  of  the 
Romans,  but  they  created  that  body  of  men 
from  whom  the  legions  were  recruited,  and 
by  whom  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  effected. 
But  for  this,  the  Samnitea  would  probably  have 
beoome  masters  of  the  Italian  p^iinsula.  The 
patricians  did  not  immediately  submit  to  the 
uoiuian  laws,  both  consulships  being  at  times 
held  by  members  of  their  order  down  to  848 
B.  0. ;  but  after  that  time  they  were  divided 
r^larly.  In  172  both  consulships  were 
opened  to  the  plebdans.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  0.  ICardns  Butilua,  866  B.  0., 
who  was  chosen  censor  6  years  afterward. 
For  many  years  after  tiie  restoration  of  Brane 
under  Oamillns,  the  wars  waged  by  the  Ronuuia 
were  not  of  a  striking  character.  They  were 
carried  on  against  Volscians,  .^Iquians,  Etroa- 
cans,  and  Gauls,  and  were  successfhl  contests, 
the  victors  behaving  with  muoh  liberality  to 
those  of  the  vanqui^ed  whom  they  incorpo> 
rated  into  the  state,  making  them  dtizens,  and 
increaang  the  number  of  the  tril>es.  Fears  of 
the  Gtanls  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Latin 
league  in  868.  The  first  Somnite  war  began 
in  848,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  was 
the  demand  of  asdstanoe  by  the  Oi^uans 
agatust  the  Samnites,  they  surrendering  thdv 
mj  to  Borne.  It  lasted  bnt  a  year,  when 
peace  was  made,  in  oonsequenoe  of  uie  rMiewal 
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of  Internal  tronUeg ;  and  the  settlement  of  thoM 
troubles  was  followed  hy  the  Latin  war,  which 
ended  (88^  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Bomans.  The  second  Sanmite  war  was  be^on 
In  826,  and  lasted  82  years.  Its  fortunes  were 
TariooL  bat  the  Bomans  irare  final^  Tktori- 
ons.  The  Etnucans  made  var  npon  "Bamo, 
"bat  vim  defeated.  The  third  Smnnite  var 
cpened  in  308,  and  Samnimn  snlanitted  to 
Home  in  290.  The  Qaols  and  EtnucanB  were 
also  defeated  in  the  same  war.  Daring  the 
time  of  these  wars  several  political  measarea 
vere  carried  at  Borne  which  tended  to  estab- 
lish eqoalltj  between  the  two  orders ;  and  bj 
the  Ogulnian  law  the  pontificate  and  the  aoga- 
rate  were  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  paa- 
eage  of  this  law,  300  B,  0.,  is  considered  ns 
the  establishment  of  the  Boman  cooBtitntion. 

What  is  called  the  constitntion  of  Bome," 
says  Arnold,  "as  far  as  regards  the  relations 
of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  was 
in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogolnian  law,  and  re- 
mained for  oentaries  without  undOTgoing  any 
material  ehange.  By  that  lav  the  commons 
were  placed  on  a  levei  with  the  patricians; 
and  the  omitesta  between  these  two  mien 
were  hrooght  to  an  end  for  ever.  The  comi- 
tia  too  hoi.  assumed  that  form,  whatever  it 
was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  tbe 
emnmonwealth ;  the  powers  of  the  magistrate 
as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  under- 
went but  little  subsequent  Alteration."  The 
civil  troubles  that  subsequently  occurred  were 
of  a  social  diaracter,  or  were  brought  about  by 
the  ambition  of  able  men  who  sought  tp  make 
use  of  "  the  forum  populace,"  a  class  of  persons 
entirely  distinct  from  the  plebeians,  with  whom, 
however,  they  are  often  confounded ;  or  they 
were  caosed  by  attempts  to  efieot  great  re- 
fbrma,  like  tihose  of  the  Gracchi,  whic^  aooght 
the  restwation  of  the  old  constitntion  after  its 

rrovisions  had  long  been  n^lected  or  violated 
y  the  ruling  claues.  The  last  secession  of 
the  plebeians  took  place  in  286  B.  0.,  and  was 
appeased  by  the  enactment  of  the  Uortensian 
laws,  which  reduced  debt,  divided  lands  among 
the  needy,  and  provided  that  all  tbe  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  shonld  be  law  for  the  entire  peo- 
ple. This  last  measure  clothed  the  people 
with  supreme  legislative  power,  and  took  from 
the  senate  its  veto  on  their  action.  The  dicta- 
tor Hortennns  put  an  end  to  that  dispute  in 
which  the  people  had  been  supported  by  Cu- 
rius  Dentatas,  one  of  the  most  popular  Boman 
characters,  both  with  his  contemporaries  and 
bi  history.  Be  had  previoosW  ocmquered  the 
Sabines  of  the  mountains.  Tbo  eztensnon  of 
fhdr  donunlon  to  the  south  now  brought  the 
Bomans  into  collision  with  the  Italian  Greeks, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  defeating  t^e 
Gaols  in  northern  It^.  They  aided  the  Thu- 
rians,  who  were  of  Greek  origin,  against  the 
Lnoanians  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  be 
incited  by  the  people  of  Tarentnm,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Hellenio 
conmnnitiet.  A  Boman  vnaj  was  mardkod 


to  Tarentnm,  and  the  T&rentinee  called  Pyrrims, 
king  of  EpiruB,  to  their  aid.  This  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year  281  B.  0.  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Italy  with  more  than  20,000  men,  and  defeated 
the  Bomans  at  Heraclea,  and  afterward  at  As- 
onlnm.  He  was  not  well  aapprated  by  Hie 
Italians ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Borne  and  Oardiage,  be  made  peace  widi 
the  Bomans,  who  had  an  excellent  consul  in 
FsbriciuB,  and  went  to  Bicily,  where  he  pursued 
a  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  career  until  276, 
when  he  retamed  to  Italy,  where  he  was  de- 
feated by  OuriuB  Dentatus,  near  Beneventum. 
The  Bomans  now  pursued  their  course  of  Italian 
conquest,  and  about  2C4  B.  0.  they  became 
masted  of  all  ancient  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  first  Punic  war  broke  out— The  Bo- 
mans resolved  to  assist  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
called  Homertines,  who  had  possession  of  Mes- 
sana  in  Sicily,  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 
Hiero  was  defeated  and  retired,  but  the  victora 
then  attacked  a  Oarthsginian  force,  which  also 
had  been  sent  to  the  asristanoe  of  the  Ibner- 
tines,  and  defeated  it.  "War  was  then  declared 
M[sinBt  Carthage.  It  lasted  S8  years,  with  Ta- 
lious  fbrtnne.  Though  ignorant  of  naval  mat- 
ters, the  B(»nans  soon  learned  to  defeat  the 
Carthaginians  sea,  after  having  rapidly  ef- 
fected the  con<qnest  of  neariy  all  Sicily,  making 
peace  with  Hiero,  and  leaving  him  in  posses- 
aon  of  his  small  but  rich  kingdom.  Their  first 
naval  victory  was  that  which  was  won  by  O. 
DuilioB,  in  260.  It  was  followed  by  other 
successes,  and  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  in- 
vaded. The  Carthaginians  were  reduced  to 
the  defensive  in  Sicily,  holding  there  only  a  few 
strong  places.  In  266  H.  B^nlus  and  his  col- 
league Hanlius  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  greatest  sea  fight  of  those  days,  and  then 
landed  in  Aftica,  which  waa  ineapaUe  of  mak- 
ing any  resistance.  Begnlus  was  left  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  conquut,  with  only  16,600 
men;  but  he  waa  defeated,  and  his  army  de- 
stroyed and  himself  taken  captive,  by  an  army 
oommanded  by  the  Greek  Xanthippus.  The 
Bomans  also  lost  two  fieets  by  storms.  They 
were  more  fortnnato  in  Bicily,  capturing  Panor- 
mus,  and  totally  routing  the  Oaruiaginian  army 
that  sought  to  recover  the  town.  The  Bomans 
began  the  siege  of  LilybKum  in  249,  building 
a  third  fleet  to  blockade  it,  hut  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians.  Another  fleet 
was  lost  at  sea.  Hamiloar  now  took  com- 
mand of  Uie  Carthaginians,  and  though  but 
feebly  sapportcd  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
considerable  Bucoess,  the  Bomans  still  main-* 
timing  the  siege  of  Lilybsenm.  A  fburth  Bo- 
man Beet  was  prepared,  which  destroyed  that 
of  Carthage.  Peace  was  then  made,  on  hardi 
terms  to  Carthage,  and  Sicily  became  the  first 
Boman  province.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
war  that  Carthage  was  compelled  to  wage 
with  her  mercenary  soldiers,  Bome  demanded 
of  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
the  sum  of  1,200  talents,  to  which  no  resistance 
eoold  be  made.  For  atma  years  thTe  were 
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bat  few  osmpaitfiifl,  lu^  In  38S  the  temple  of 
Jinua  waa  closed.  Colomea  had  been  founded 
daring  the  war  with  Cartha^  and  the  number 
of  tribes  waa  increased  to  86,  The  Romans 
first  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  229,  when  thej 
conquered  the  Illyrians,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Greek  states  to  explain  their  proceedings,  who 
were  well  reouved.  They  were  threatened 
with  a  Galho  war,  which  was  to  tiiem  always 
the  source  of  pecmiar  terror,  and  it  was  asoer- 
tuned  that  the  whole  Dumber  of  available  men^ 
was  750,000.  The  war  began  in  225  and  lasted 
4  years,  the  Gauls  being  beaten,  and  the  Roman 
arms  carried  &r  toward  the  Alps.  At  this 
time  were  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  that 
popalar  party  which  in  future  years  was  to 
Have  so  important  a  place  in  the  republic,  but 
the  growth  and  action  of  which  were  stayed 
for  a  century  by  the  operation  of  external 
events.  A  new  war  with  Carthage  was  im- 
pending. The  conquests  of  Hamilcar  and  Has- 
drabal  in  Spain  alarmed  the  Romans;  and  in 
&2S  they  ooncluded  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal, 
by  whioh  it  was  arranged  that  the  Oarthagin- 
ians  dboald  not  go  beyond  the  Ebro.  Hasdru- 
bsl  was  killed  7  years  later,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law  Hannibal,  who  completed 
the  Oarthaginian  empire  in  Spun  to  the  south 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.  He  besieged  and 
took  Sagnntam,  a  Greek  city  in  alliance  with 
Bome.  The  Carthaginian  government  having 
refused  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  for  this  action, 
Bome  declared  war  in  219.  The  next  year 
Hannibal  marched  to  Italy,  through  Spain  and 
Ganl,  and  reached  that  country  in  about  7 
months,  with  26,000  men,  havii^  lost  or  dis- 
missed nearly  three  fourths  of  ms  army,  bat 
many  Gauls  soon  joined  him.  Ho  defeated  the 
oonsol  Scipio  in  the  engagement  of  t^e  Tioinas ; 
and  then  his  coUeagae  Sempronins  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  the  Trebia,  in  which  both  consular  armies 
took  part.  In  the  spring  of  217  Hannibal 
marched  sonth,and  defeat^  and  destroyed  the 
army  of  the  consul  flaminius,  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Thrasymenus,  the  consul  himself  being 
slain.  He  made  captives  of  the  Romans  who 
were  taken,  but  dismissed  the  Italian  allies,  his 
war  being  directed  agait^t  Rome  only.  The 
Romans  made  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and 
that  officer  maintuned  a  strict  defensive,  refus- 
ing to  give  battle.  Hannibal,  who  found  that 
the  Etruscans  would  not  join  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  take  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Ro- 
mans, marched  south,  but  was  baffled  by  Fa- 
Inu.  la  216  the  consols,  Varro  and  L.  JSmi- 
lins  Paulas,  gave  battle  to  Hannibal  at  Oannn, 
Ukd  were  roiled  with  immense  slaaffhter.  ^nd- 
Uaa  was  killed.  Varro  sacceeded  in  rallying 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  on  his  return  to 
Bome  was  thanked  for.  not  despairing  of  the 
republic.  The  Romans  showed  much  firmness, 
and  took  their  measares  with  snob  promptitude 
and  vigor  that  immediate  danger  was  soon  re- 
moved; hot  they  never  thereafter  dared  to 
meet  Eiaonihal  in  a  pitched  battle  while  he  re- 
mained in.'  Italy.  Most  of  Boathem  Italy  now 


declared  for  HannibaL  The  great  city  of  Ca- 
pua, which  was  almost  capable  of  being  the 
rivsl  of  Rome,  opened  her  gates  to  him,  and 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Had  he  been 
reinforced  from  home  his  purpose  might  have 
been  aeofflnplished ;  bat  at  first  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  Iiim  assistance ;  and  when  it  was 
sen^  the  time  for  euocesa  had  passed  away. 
Spun,  whence  he  had  ezpeoted  aid,  and  where 
his  brother  Hasdrubtd  was  in  command,  waa  in* 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  and  partially  conquer- 
ed.  The  Romans  gradually  recoverod  ground. 
They  retook  Capaa  after  a  long  siege,  which. 
Hannibal  could  not  raise,  though  he  marched 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  and  threatened  the 
city.  Morcellua  invaded  Sicily,  and  reconquer- 
ed it.  In  Spain  they  were  less  fortunate,  tha 
brothers  Scipio  being  there  defeated  and  slain. 
Wherever  Hannibal  was  present  he  was  almost 
invariably  successful.  In  207  Hasdrubal  en- 
tered Italy,  having  left  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  brother ;  but  he  was  d^eated  and 
killed  at  the  battie  of  the  Hetaoms.  The  war 
in  Italy  waa  thenTutually  at  an  end,  and  Han- 
nibal was  forced  to  remain  in  Brnttinm,  but  no 
Roman  general  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  In 
Spain  the  war  was  renewed  by  P.  Cornelius 
Soipio,  then  a  young  man,  who  completely 
ruined  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  that  eountnr. 
by  the  year  206.  He  was  elected  consul,  with. 
Sicily  for  his  province,  and  had  permission  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  he  supported,  but  which  was 
opposed  by  the  old  Roman  leaders.  Nothing 
happened  in  his  consulship,  but  he  was  ap- 
pomted  proconsul,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
diould  retain  his  command  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  S04k  he  invaded  Africa,  and  his 
saiweaBes  were  so  decisive  that  Hannibal  was 
recalled,  and  the'warwas  ended  by  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  at  Zama,  in  202.  Peace  was 
then  made,  Carthage  accepting  the  humiliating 
torms  diotatod  by  the  conquerors.  Kadnissa 
of  Namidia,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  amply 
rewarded  for  his  services. — Rome  had  now  be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  and  in  200  B.  C.  she 
made  war  on  Macedon,  the  king  of  which  coun- 
try had  endeavored  to  assail  her  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  She 
was  victorious,  Flamininas  routing  the  army  of 
iPhilip  at  Cynoscephalffi ;  she  granted  the  van- 
quished moderate  terms  of  peace,  and  nominally 
restored  the  Greeks  to  freedom,  but  really  es- 
tablished her  infiuence  over  Greece.  A  Syrian 
war  was  begun  in  191,  and  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Antioohns  the  Great  at  Ha^esia, 
the  Romans  having  entered  Asia  in  190.  The 
^tolians  were  redaoed  to  snbmisnon,  and  the 
Galatians  conquered  without  a  declaration  <^ 
war.  The  Italian  Ligurians  were  also  subdued, 
and  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  created. 
In  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, so  that  nearly  the  whole  peninsula 
acknowledged  it  for  many  years.  Istria  was  re- 
duced in  177.  The  last  Macedonian  war  began 
in  171,  and  was  oloBed  in  S  years,  by  the  vio* 
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tor^  of  L.  .^mOiiis  PaoloB  otw  Femos  &t 
Pjdua,    Rome  was  now  tirtaal  mistreei  of 

the  East  and  tlie  West,  and  protected  Egypt 
agaiuBt  Syria,  and  ruled  Greece  throogh  the 
tyrants  that  were  established  in  her  states. 
The  legions  crossed  the  Maritime  Alps  in  166, 
and  took  the  first  step  toward  the  oonqnest 
Gaul  12  years  later.  The  Dalmatians  were 
Subdued  in  166.  A  Uacedonian  rebellion  was 
{tromptly  f^ueUed.  The  Aohesan  league  was 
O(mqoer«d  ra  146,  and  Corinth  taken  and  d&- 
•troyed ;  and  Greece  became  aBoman  pro«ince, 
ealled  Aohaia.  The  Sd  Funic  war,  long  m^ed 
by  the  elder  Oato,  was  commenced  in  149  and 
lasted  4  years,  when  Oarthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus.  The 
wars  in  Spain,  having  been  renewed  in  149, 
were  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  16  years, 
by  the  siege  and  deatraction  of  Numantla,  the 
work  of  Scipio.  Lusitania,  too,  was  annexed 
after  the  assassination  of  its  gallant  defender 
Viriathua  The  servile  wars  of  Sicily  broke  ont 
m  183,  and  the  first  continned  two  years.  In 
Asia  the  Romans  gained  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus,  by  will  of  its  last  monarch  Attains  III.  T. 
Gracchus  became  tribune  in  138,  and  entered 
upon  bis  course  of  agrarian  legislation.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  create  a  new  body  of  B<nnan  com- 
moss,  by  reviving  the  Licinian  laws,  with  some 
modification.  Though  this  was  in  fact  a  war 
•gainst  property  holders,  it  was  not  a  war 
i^iUnst  property,  as  the  rich  had  obtiuned  a 
monopoly  of  the  public  lands  in  defiance  of 
law.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  states- 
men supported  Gracchus,  but  the  evil  he  pur- 
posed curing  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  re- 
moved by  legal  means.  Nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  could  have  effected  the  change 
sought.  Daring  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  tiiere 
had  grown  up  in  Rome  the  party  of  the 
optimatety  which  was  an  exclusive  aristocrat- 
ioal  party,  composed  of  both  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  which  eqjt^ed  all  the  power 
ct  the  stf^.  The  eoooeea  of  Graoohns  would 
have  been  the  deatmction  of  tbiaiiarty;  and 
its  leaders  opposed  him,  until  he  was  driven 
to  the  adoption  of  nnconstitntioual  means  of 
resistance,  when  he  was  slain  by  some  of  their 
nmnber,  in  an  outbreak  which  they  had  caused. 
!nie  contest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  had  now  begun.  The  younger  Scipio 
for  a  Ume  acted  as  a  moderator  between  par- 
ties, but  he  was  assasunated ;  and  0.  Gracchus 
resumed  the  projects  of  his  brother,  with  ad- 
ditions, such  as  his  law  to  distribute  com  to 
the  people,  and  another  to  transfer  the  judicial 

E>wer  n-om  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order, 
e  also  purposed  extending  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. Bathe  too  failed,  and  was  murdered  in 
ISl,  while  his  adhwents  were  put  to  death  with 
every  oiroomstance  of  lll^uty  and  cruelty. 
From  this  time  reform  beouiie  imposnble,  and 
Terolutton,  through  the  aid  of  the  legions,  was 
ineritable.  The  few  years  that  followed  the 
titamph  of  the  «|i£flmat«  fonn  the  most  oomipt 


period  of  Roman  histoiy.  The  of  HUk 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy  was  seen  on  the 
brealdng  ont  of  the  Jogorthine  war,  111  B.  GL 
Thd  Roman  armies  were  bafiSed  through  the 
arts  of  Jugurtha,  who  found  their  commanders 
aoeessible  to  his  bribes,  until  first  Hetellos,  and 
then  0.  Marius,  were  appointed  to  condnct  the 
war  against  him.  The  election  of  Marios  to 
the  consulship  was  a  triumph  of  the  people 
over  the  «ptimate$,  and  he  opened  the  l^ons 
to  a  lower  dass  oi  men,  which  was  an  imixH^ 
tent  step  toward  that  duoge  which  made  them 
the  instmm^ts  of  soocesafol  leaders.  NmuH 
dia  was  oonqnered  in  107,  and  Jngnrtha  wae 
starred  to  death.  The  inrasiMi  of  the  Oimbri- 
ans  and  Tentons  led  to  the  rq>eated  refileetirai 
of  Marios ;  and  he  justified  his  countrymen's 
confidence  by  extermina^g  those  bwbariaiw, 
after  they  had  destroyed  many  Roman  amuea. 
The  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  after  lasting  8 
years,  was  broo^t  to  an  end  in  99.  The  i>olit- 
ical  contests  of  Rome  now  assumed  a  decisive 
character,  and  the  fiulure  of  the  Italians  to  ob^ 
tain  enfranchisement  led  to  the  social  war 
(60,89),  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorioas. 
The  appointment  of  SyUa  to  the  command  in 
the  war  ag^st  Mithridates>  kiw  of  Pontoa, 
oansed  the  rivalry  between  that  <mief  and  M^ 
rius  to  aasame  the  form  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  republic  Into  the  hands  ol  Bylla,  who 
was  appointed  perpetual  dictator,  which  offioe 
be  resigned  after  having  reconBtmcted  tJie  con- 
stitution according  to  aristocratic  ideas.  Serte* 
rius,  however,  a  partisan  of  Marios,  having  fied 
to  Spain,  for  years  braved  there  the  best  Bo- 
man  generals,  until  removed  by  assassination. 
Sylla  died  in  78,  and  the  changes  that  he  had 
made  lost  their  vitality  with  their  creator.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans 
had  been  carried  on  in  -tiie  Sast  by  SyUa,  and 
subsequently  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who 
overthrew  lOthridates,  and  defeated  the  king 
oi  Armenia.  Fompey  converted  Syria  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  made  Jndtea  virtually  de- 
pendent upon  the  republic.  The  great  servile 
war,  in  which  the  Tbracian  gladiator  Bpartacni 
headed  the  slaves,  began  in  78,  and  lasted  neai^ 
ly  8  years,  much  of  Italy  bein^  in  the  hands  ot 
the  slaves ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  power- 
fol  armies  had  been  beaten,  and  forces  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  had  been  employed,  that 
Uie  insurgents  were  overthrown.  Before  his 
expedition  to  the  East,  Pompey  subdued  the 
Mediterranean  pirates.  The  greatest  man  in 
Rome,  Pompey  nad  soon  to  encounter  the  ri- 
valry of  Julius  Ossar,  while  Cicero's  services  in 
exterminating  Oatiline  and  his  supporters  gave 
him  a  high  degree  of  ccouidwatian,  and  the 
wealth  and  <dvu  and  military  talents  of  Craft* 
SOS  oiabled  him  to  oontrol  a  {Kiwerftil  psrtgr. 
Throogh  a  coalition,  Cpssar,  Orassos,  andTom- 
pey  became  virtoal  masters  of  their  country  | 
but  the  defeat  and  deatii  of  Oraasns,  hi  an  expe- 
dttiw  agfunst  Farthia,  left  supreme  power  to 
be  struggled  for  l^^  his  associates.  Cumbt  had 
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tMtn  sppolnted  to  the  oommand  In  OanI,  th« 
eonqnest  of  irhioh  coaotr;^  h«  oompletod, 
vbile  he  aleo  invaded  Germany  and  Britain. 
Kotninally  as  the  champion  of  the  senate, 
PtKnpey  broke  with  Ocesar,  who  advanoed 
«pon  Rome  at  the  head  of  some  <rf  his  legkns, 
•nd  compelled  his  enendes  to  flj.  Id  the  con- 
teat  that  foOowedf  Omar  was  viotorions,  de- 
iMtinffhb  enemiea,  including  Pompey,  Ftol»> 
oiEgfpt,  Runuoes  of  the  Bosponie,  Jnba 
or IfanritanijLthe younger Oato,  M.  Scipio,  and 
the 'sons  of  Fompey,  m  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  the  province  of  Africa.  He 
Was  the  first  of  the  emperors.  ABsassinated 
in  44,  his  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  bis 
nephew  Octavias,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Lepi* 
dns  and  Antony,  triamphed  over  the  republican 
mrty,  whose  chief  leaders  were  Brntos  and 
Oassios.  Octavias  soon  mastered  his  asso- 
ciates, and  became  lord  of  the  Roman  world, 
tbe  most  important  addition  to  which  made  by 
himself  was  tbe  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Dmsos 
and  Tiberins,  his  stepaoDf,  oonqaered  in  6er> 
many,  bat  Yams  perished  there  with  his  le- 
gkHU.  Octavins  (or  Oetavianiis)  was  the  Beo> 
<nd  of  the  emperors,  and  his  nndivided  mie 
dates  from  80  B.  0.  He  assmned  the  title  of 
Angostns,  by  which  he  has  ever  nnee  been 
known.  All  tiie  powers  of  the  state  were  oen- 
tred  in  his  person.  His  reign  lasted  until  A.  D. 
14,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tiberins,  his  adopt- 
ed son,  who  was  of  the  Olandtan  gens,  and  in 
whose  reign  disappeared  the  last  remnants  of 
tiie  old  Roman  oonstitation.  Ttberios  was  sno- 
eeeded  by  Gains,  known  as  Oalignla,  who  was  a 
great-grandson  of  A^nstns  in  the  female  line. 
After  him  reigned  (^audios,  and  then  Nero, 
flie  last  of  the  emperors  who  oonld  make  any 
daim  to  connection,  either  by  blood  or  by 
adoption,  with  the  founder  of  the  JnKan  im- 
perial Ihie.  Tyranny  and  shameless  coimption 
nad  reached  their  height.  In  the  reign  of  Glaa- 
dias  Britain  was  conqnered.  The  emperors 
Oalba,  Otho,  and  YiteUioB  followed  each  other 
In  rapid  succession,  nntil  tbe  throne  was  occq- 
pied  by  the  Flavian  funily  in  the  person  of 
Vespasian,  who  was  snoceeoed  by  hte  son  Titos, 
tiie  oonqneror  of  Jerosalem,  whose  successor 
was  his  brother  Domitian.  On  this  tyrant's  as* 
lassination,  the  hnmane  Kerva  was  made  em- 
peror, and  reigned  two  years.  Bis  snooessor 
was  Trt^an,  who  added  Dacia  to  tbe  unpire, 
and  who  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Per- 
rian  golf,  oonqaering  many  conn  tries  of  tbe 
Sast;  hot  these  conqoests  were  abandoned 
by  the  next  ^peror,  Hadrian,  who  restored 
the  Eairfirates  as  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  the 
empire.  Hadrian  was  soooeeded  by  Ant<Riinue 
^ns,  whose  heir  was  Harons  Antobinna.  The 
84  years  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  .l^an,  EUr 
drian,  and  the  two  Antonines  are  oonsidered 
the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
H  If  from  the  year  of  the  accesnon  to  the 
Anme  of  Oommodos,  son  of  Marcus  Antonl- 
Bot,  A.  D.  th*t  CKbbon  dates  the  oom- 
mmfemeoit     tliat  em^ra^a  deetinei  At  that 


thne  the  empire  consisted  of  Italy,  Spain,  Ganl, 
Britain,  Rhrotia,  Noricnm  and  Pannonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Moesia  and  Daoia,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  Glreece;  Asia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
with  its  islands.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  180,000,000.  The  emperor  Commodns  be- 
oame  one  of  the  worst  of  the  imperial  tyrantt^ 
and  was  asaassinated.  Wa  snooeasor,  FertinaiL 
was  murdered  by  the  pnetoriana,  who  sola 
the  empire  to  Didius  Jnlianns,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Septimius  Bevems.  Severus's  son  Car- 
acalla,  and  the  successor  of  tbo  latter,  Elft* 

Sibalus,  rivalled  Oaligula  and  Nero  in  iufamy. 
ost  of  the  emperors  who  snbseqnently  reigned 
were  men  of  Uttle  ability,  and  their  conduct 
accelerated  the  decline  of  the  empire.  Alex* 
ander  Severua,  Deoins,  and  Anrelian  are  the 

{principal  exceptions,  the  last  named  conquer* 
□g  Zenobia  and  destroying  Palmyra  (A.  D. 
278).  Under  tbe  rule  of  Diocletian  the  empire 
experienced  some  revival  of  its  power ;  but 
tiie  greatness  of  Rome  soaroely  belongs  to  that 
age,  as  the  emperors  had  mostly  abandoned  the 
old  ci^,  and  the  otmstitntion  of  tbe  empire 
was  aiwumfaig  an  oriental  character.  Oonstan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors, formally  transferred  the  capital  to  By- 
cantiom,  thenceforth  called  Constantinople, 
tiiough  its  founder  meant  that  it  should  be 
called  New  Rome.  From  that  time,  A.  D.  880 
(or  884),  should  be  dated  the  cessation  of  the 
Roman  ascendency,  though  the  remains  of  the 
empire  continned  to  influence  the  world  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Con- 
stantinople fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Roman  element  was  little  known  in  the 
empire  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  on 
the  Tiber,  and  tiiat  i^>andonmeDt  was  the  con- 
sequenoe  of  tiie  change  tiiat  had  come  over  the 
world  rince  the  fiUI «  the  republic  Constan- 
tino only  did  that  which  other  rulers  had 
thought  of,  in  transferring  the  seat  of  empire 
permanently  to  some  other  place  -tban  Rome, 
tiiat  transference  simply  ronnding  and  complet- 
ing tiie  imperial  policy  which  had  been  in* 
aognrated  by  the  first  of  the  Cnsars.  He  di- 
vided the  empire  on  his  death  between  hia 
three  sons.  Oonstantine  II.  inherited  Ganl, 
and  attempted  to  seize  Italy,  which  had  fiillen 
to  the  share  of  his  youngest  brother  Constons, 
but  was  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  Constans, 
master  now  of  both  Italy  and  Ganl,  was  subse- 
QQUitly  asaassinated  by  his  general  Magnentios. 
The  whole  empire  flndly  came  into  the  posses- 
tion  of  the  seoond  brother,  Oonstantins  (858X 
who  on  his  father^  death  had  been  aarigned 
the  provinces  <tf  the  East  The  northern  bar* 
barians,  having  penetrated  during  this  reign 
into  Bdgium  and  Alsace,  were  driven  out  by 
Julian,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  881, 
restored  paganism,  and  fell  in  868  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Peraa.  Tbe  army  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Jovian,  who  bought  a  (lisgraceful 
peace,  and  £ed  before  he  reached  Constan- 
tinople,  leaving  the  selection  of  an  emperor 
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taain  to  the  wlfierli.  The  eholoe  foil  upon 
Valectinian  L,  who  appointed  his  brouier 
Yalens  hia  colleagoe,  and  left  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  East,  with  a  part  ot  lUydcom. 
The  weak  and  unfortnnate  reign  of  Valena 
(864-478)  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Qotha  by  the  Hnns,  and  the  establishment 
at  the  defe^ed  tribe  within  the  fimits  of  the 
empire.  Berolting  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  tlieir  HI 
treatment  hjlh^  B<«uuu,  they  wore  attacked 
by  Yalens  in  person,  defeated  him  at  Adrion- 
<mle,  and  forced  him  to  take  refbge  in  a  hut, 
where  he  periBhed  by  fire.  More  than  &0,000 
Soman  soldiers  in  this  battle,  and  the  Goths 
ravaged  the  whole  country  from  the  soene  of  the 
oonSict  to  the  walls  of  Oonstantinople.  In  this 
moment  of  danger,  the  hopes  of  the  East  were 
tnmed  on  the  conrt  of  Treves,  where  Qratian, 
the  son  of  Yfllentinian  I.,  mled  over  the  western 
division  of  the  empire,  while  his  yonnger  broth- 
er, Valontinian  XL,  governed  Italy  and  Africa. 
Gratian  ohose  as  his  oolleagne  Theodosius,  and 
canaed  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
£ast  (379).  He  himself  after  a  not  inglorious 
lelgn  (867-88),  was  awaaonated  in  a  mititozy 
Insurrection,  and  soooeeded  by  Ksjdmns,  who 
■oon  tamed  his  arms  agaiaat  Yalentdnian  IL  and 
drove  him  out  of  Ituj.  Theodoaios  in  the 
mean  time  had  restored  peace  to  the  East,  and 
was  now  enabled  to  attack  the  usurper,  de* 
feated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  (June, 
888),  aud  canaed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Ya- 
lentioian  perished  soon  after  at  the  hand  of  a 
Frankish  assassin,  and  Tbeodosins,  who  mer- 
ited A*om  posterity  the  snmarae  of  Great,  was 
acknowledged  in  804  without  a  rival  or  col- 
league througboutthewholeBonaan  empire.  His 
death  the  following  year  plunged  every  thing 
again  into  conf asion.  The  aovereigntj  was  di- 
Tided  between  his  sonsAroadios  andllonorina, 
and  thenceforth  there  were  twodistinct  empiree, 
the  farther  history  of  wUoh  will  be  found  ia 
the  articles  BrzaBrm  Evpibb  and  Wasranr 
Ehpibb. — Tlie  ancient  city  of  lUnne  was  sita- 
ated  principally  <m  the  1^  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
about  16  m.  from  the  sea,  and  jnst  on  tiie  con- 
fines of  Latinm.  From  the  Pal^dne  hill,  whore 
it  was  originally  founded,  it  si»*ead  over  sev- 
eral  adjacent  eminences  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween them,  and  became  known  as  urds  iwti- 
eoUis,  the  '^oity  of  7  hills;"  these  were  Mona 
Palatinns,  Capttolinns,  Esqnilinus,  Oslins, 
AveotinnB,  Qnirinalis,  and  Yiminalis.  The  Qui- 
rinal,  Yiminal,  and  Oapitoline  hiUs  were  co- 
copied  by  the  Sabinee,  and  the  Osslian,  together 
with  Mona  Oispins  and  Hons  Oppios,  which 
sre  parts  of  the  Esqoiline,  by  the  EtmecaDB. 
The  AventJne,  lying  without  the  pommiuM  or 
Bmit  within  which  the  avffuria  could  be  taken, 
was  not  always  enumerated  among  the  diviriona 
of  the  city,  though  it  lay  within  the  walls.  The 
first  wall  circnmscribing  the  7  hills  was  built 
by  Servins  Tullins.  It  was  about  6  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  had,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, 10  gatm.  In  some  places  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills  were  a  snffidant  protaetiaa  withont 


aififidal  fbrtifloation;  in  others  the  wall  is 
known  to  have  been  over  60  feet  high  and 
60  feet  wide,  fooed  exteriorly  with  flog  stonee 
and  bordered  by  a  ditch,  and  traces  of  it  are 
still  visible.  The  city  was  divided  bj  Servio« 
Toilius  into  4  regione$,  corresponding  to  the  4 
tribes  in  which  the  citizens  were  clas^ ;  thej 
were  named  Sobnrana,  Eaqidlina,  Ooilina.  and 
Fklatina.  Tb»  Oqiitouiie,  as  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  was  not  inolnded  in  them.  Aognstus  in- 
creased the  number  of  rwffumet  to  14,  compre- 
hending beside  the  city  of  Servios  TuUius-the 
anbnrbs  which  had  since  grown  np.  Eadi 
rtgio  was  aobdiTided  into  viei.  At  what  time 
t2ie  UoDS  Janioulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  encompassed  by  wuls  seems  doubt- 
ful ;  it  was  fortified  and  connected  with  Uie 
left  bank  by  a  bridge  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Anoas  Martina,  bat  the  Transtiberine  district, 
as  it  is  called,  was  hardly  a  port  of  the  inhs^ 
ited  oity.  The  emperor  Aurelian  built  a  new 
wall,  which  took  in  the  Kons  Janicalns,  and 
on  the  opposite  bank  swept  on  all  sides  far  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Servios  Tnllias,  It  was  11  nu 
in  (nronit,  and  aocording  to  ProcM>iQs  had  H 
krae  and  wveral  smaller  gates.  There  were  8 
bridgea  aorosa  the  Tiber,  2  of  which,  the  Pons 
Falmdna  and  Pons  Oestius,  are  still  standing; 
they  are  now  called  Ponte  Qnattro  Capi  and 
Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo.  The  number  of  streets 
is  said  to  have  been  216,  the  principal  avenues 
being  called  via  andeies,  and  the  narrow  ways 
anffiportv*.  The  main  thoroughfare  was  the 
Yia  Sacra,  which  be^  in  the  valley  between 
the  Onlian  and  Esqtiilme  mounts,  and  wound  in 
a  rather  devious  coarse  westward,  past  the  Flar 
vian  amphitheatre  and  under  the  arch  of  Titos, 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  capitoU 
The  YiaLata  and  its  ccoitinnation  the  Yia  Fla- 
niius  extended  from  the  N.  dde  of  the  capitdl 
to  the  Fwta  Iluniniaiiear  tiie  N.  W.  angle  at 
thet^.  The  YionBTnscaB,mnninffout  of  the 
Forum  Bomanum,  contained  many  ctf  the  shonai 
and  was  celebrated  b^  Horace  for  the  rascallr 
character  of  its  inhabitants:  Tutei  tur^  impim 
«»».  Tlie  Yicus  Sandalarius  was  the  qiot 
where  shoemskers  congregated,  and  also  the 
quarter  of  some  of  the  booksellers.  The  whcde 
valley  between  the  Esquiline,  QuirinaL  and 
Yiminal  hills,  lying  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
centre  of  the  oity,  was  called  the  Subura,  and 
throng  it  ran  a  street  of  the  same  name.  This 
was  the  soene  of  most  of  the  bustle  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  principal 
ahopsand  brothels.  The  Cariam,  a  district  just 
witnont  the  limits  of  this  noisy  region,  was  the 
re^enoe  of  Pomp«y,  Cicero^  and  many  othw 
distingoished  persons.  Here  and  there  were 
open  plaoes  called,/^  and  eampi,  the  former 
being  intended  fw  the  transaction  of  bouness, 
and  the  latter  for  pleasnre  grounds.  The  fora 
were  lev^l  spaces  of  oblong  form,  paved,  and 
surrounded  witii  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and 
were  either  fora  eiviliaf  where  justice  was  ad- 
ministered and  other  public  matters  attended 
to,  or  Jbra  i^koUoj  which  answered  very  nearly 
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to  modern  msrket  plaoet.  Th«  fcfmva  Roma- 
knm,  somettmes  called  rimply  the  foram,  or 
forwn  iHognum  or  occupied  a  space  be- 
Cvem  the  Oapitolme  and  Paladne  hUls,  and  was 
the  most  importaat  of  the  19  Roman  fora.  (See 
FoBDic.)  Among  the  others  were  the  Fonun 
Joliom  or  Osasaris,  close  behind  the  former ;  the 
Fomm  Angnsti ;  the  Fonun  Nerrea  or  franti- 
tmunt,  intended  merely  as  a  passage  way  from 
the  two  preceding  to  the  temple  of  Peace ;  and 
the  Fomm  Trajani,  which  was  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  alL  Portions  of  thia  last  still  remun. 
The  campi  were  not  unlike  modem  parks,  be- 
ing planted  with  grass  and  trees  and  adorned 
irm  works  of  art  The  latest  and  most  o«te- 
hrsted  WW  the  Oampos  Muttos,  lying  to  the 
v.  W.  of  tiie  «t7  of  Serrms  TidlfiiB,  h«twe«t 
die  walls  and  the  nber.  (SeeOAMPUs.)  The 
Oampus  Soelerataa  was  the  spot  where  vestals 
who  had  violated  their  rows  were  hnried  alive, 
and  the  Campus  Esqoilinus  was  originaUy 
used  for  the  execotion  of  criminals  and  the 
harial  of  the  poor,  though  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  afterward  converted  into  pleasure 

gonnds.  Beside  these  places  of  public  resort, 
ere  were  beantifhl  private  parks  and  gardens 
on  the  hills  around  the  city. — The  houses  of 
Borne  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  dtmm^ 
or  reddences  of  the  nobles,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  palazn^  and  tiie  intula  or  dwell- 
lags  of  ttie  middle  and  lower  classes,  which 
were  often  let  out  by  floors  or  apartments  after 
tile  modera  &shion.  These  imula  were  some- 
tfanes  carried  up  so  many  stories  that  a  law 
was  paned  formdding  any  hoose  to  be  built 
over  60  feet  h^:h-4  regulation  all  the  more 
seeeKary  as  every  house  was  surronnded  by 
an  open  space  of  at  least  6  feet.  The  domut 
had  porticos  in  front  and  inner  courts  called 
atria.  The  inmla  perhaps  had  ampler  courts 
within,  and  in  place  of  the  portioos  they  fawl 
open  spaces  which  served  for  shops  and  work- 
SDops.  The  common  building  material  was 
brick,  at  least  before  the  time  of  Augustus; 
the  upper  story  was  generally  of  wood.  Un- 
der the  emperors  more  costly  materials,  such 
as  marble  and  other  stone,  oame  Into  frequent 
use ;  and  when  Nero  rebuilt  the  dty  after  the 
great  fire  ho  employed  a  kind  voloanio  rook 
called  peperino,  formed  by  the  cementing  to- 
gether of  sand  and  einders.  He  also  dispensed 
vith  the  wooden  upper  story,  and  took  pains 
to  make  the  streets  wide  and  straight.  Most 
of  the  demvt  were  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
city  on  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  £squiline 
hilJs;  they  did  not  form  streets,  but  were  bnih 
Id  the  midst  of  large  gardens  and  fidda.  The 
dty  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
rize  in  the  time  of  Veepaaian,  when  it  was  18 
to.  in  drouit,  and  embraioed  a  population  prob- 
ibfy  not  much  under  3,000,000,  of  whom  about 
i  were  slaves. — ^Ilie  public  edifices  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire  were  of  aboost 
Unparalleled  magnificence.  The  whde  plain 
between  the  Qdrinal  and  the  river  was  ana 
tBMs  of  splendid  buildings,  amcag  which  there 
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were  no  private  houses;  and  in  the  valley 
which  lay  between  the  Esqniline,  Viminal,  and 
Qoirinal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Owlian,  Pala- 
tine, and  Oapitoline  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
dose  succession  of  stately  strnctares  of  dmost 
every  description.  The  oapitol  was  on  the 
mount  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  (See  Oapi- 
tol.) The  imperial  palace  was  situated  on  die 
N.  £.  dde  of  the  Palaune  hiU,  and  the  approach 
to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  arch  of 
Titus.  Originally  the  residence  of  the  orator 
Bortotsiua,  it  was  enlarged  and  occupied  by 
Augustus,  and  again  enlarged  by  Caligula. 
Noro  bnilt  a  magmfioent  pdaoe,  known  as  tiio 
4emu»  trandtoria  J^rmi^  which  covered  tho 
whole  Palatine  hill;  and  when  this  was  de- 
stroyed .in  tiie  great  conflagration,  he  com- 
menced the  erection  of  another,  the  fomous 
golden  house,  which  embraced  the  whole  of 
uie  Palatine,  a  great  part,  of  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  vdley  between  them,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
other  streets  passing  through  it.  It  was  hot 
finished  until  the  time  of  Diodetian,  and  in  the 
mean  tsme  Vespasian  had  restricted  the  impe- 
rial'residence  to  the  portion  dtnated  on  the 
Palatine,  converting  the  rest  of  it  to  other  uses. 
The  reddonces  of  <^oero,  Pompey,  and  Orassos 
are  also  dassed  among  the  palaces;  that  of 
Scaums,  afterward  occupied  by  Clodius,  was 
famous  fi>r  its  magnffloence ;  and  that  of  the 
fiamily  of  the  Ftantii  Laterani,  which  stood  on 
Hie  nte  of  the  modem  Lateran  palace,  became 
the  palace  of  Oonstantioe,  who  lavished  deoo- 
rations  upon  It  There  were  severd  senate 
houses  or  ewia,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
built  by  Tullus  Hostalins,  and  hence  called  the 
Curia  Hostilia.  It  stood  in  the  forum,  and 
was  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  of  the  sen- 
ate down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Oaasar,  when  it 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  a  new  one  called  the  Curia  Julia 
was  built  near  the  same  spot.  The  Curia  Pom- 

Seia  in  the  Oampus  Hartius  was  the  scene  of 
sasar'a  assassination.  The  Curia  Pompiliana, 
near  the  tomple  of  Janus,  was  built  by  Dquu- 
tian  and  restcved  by  Diodetian.  The  chief 
places  of  meeting  for  moxhant^  as  well  as  the 
seats  of  the  oonrts  of  law,  were  the  ban&iaa, 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  <^  whidi  was 
the  Badlioa  Folvia  in  the  fomm,  built  in  170 
B.  C,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of  Augustoa 
after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  (See 
BABtuoA.)  Other  plsoes  of  resort  for  bndnesa 
or  recreation  were  the  porticos,  some  of  wliich 
were  extremdy  magnificent.  The  Portions 
Argonantorum  was  so  called  from  a  cdebrated 
pdnting  of  the  Argonants ;  that  of  Octavia  was 
a  splendid  building,  containing  a  public  library 
and  a  collection  of  works  of  art ;  the  senate 
often  met  in  it.  There  were  two  public  pris- 
ons ;  the  more  andent,  known  as  the  Mamer- 
tine,  was  built  by  Anens  Martins  on  the  dope 
of  the  Ch4>itoline,  and  eidai^ed  by  Servius  Tnl- 
lins,  who  orautmoted  a  deep  subterranean  dun- 
seon;  the  other  was  called  Oaroer  Lantumiaa. 
Ilw  mUitary  were  qnartered  in  two  la^  camp^ 
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the  eaatra  pratoria  at  the  17.  H.  extremity  of  Btmcted,  one  \fj^  JoHos  Omst,  another  bj 
thecit7,beyondthewaIlBofServituXi]]Iiii8,and  AagnstoB,  and  the  third  by  Donutian.  The; 
Vtib  eta^a  ^tregrina^  on  theOsolian  hill.  The  consisted  of  artificial  lakes  with  stone  sestt 
Ibnner,  bmlt  bj  Tiberias,  was  ocoatded  by  the  ranged  around  them  for  the  aocommodstioq 

Srffitorian  goarda,  and  the  latter  by  fbr«ga  of  spectators.  Of  temples  and  rimilar  re* 
^ons.  Tim  aqnedacts,  the  most  stiweiidoiu  li^^tw  edifices  there  sre  said  to  hsve  been  at 
works  of  their  kmd  In  the  wot]£  and  the  sew-  many  as  400.  The  finest  of  all  waa  the  tempi* 
era,  the  diief  wfaidi,  called  doaca  maxima,  ot  Ja{dter  Tonans  on  the  O^dtoline  hill  (ms 
is  still  in  excellent  presnration,  are  describ-  OAPrroL) ;  the  oldest  that  of  Jupiter  Feretniu^ 
ed  elsewhere,  ^ee  Aquedttot,  and  Oloaoa.)  boilt,  it  was  said,  by  Bomidns,  and  restored  br 
Scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  pnblio  edifices  Angostos.  The  famous  temple  of  Janos,  vfaiw 
were  the  therma  or  baths,  whose  nsme  con-  was  closed  in  peace  and  opened  in  war,  was 
Teja  bat  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  Marions  ritnated  N.  E.  of  the  foram,  toward  the  Qniri- 
nses  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Bedde  the  nal ;  it  was  properly  not  a  temple,  bat  a  pss* 
apartments  for  bathing  (see  Bath),  they  con-  sage  way  with  gates  at  each  end.  The  temple 
tsined  places  for  athletic  exercises,  pabUo  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  was  bnilt  bj  Semns 
halls,  vestibales  and  porticos  for  Jonnging  Tnllins  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Komans 
and  conversation,  shaded  wallts  and  gardens,  and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league.  The 
fountains,  libraries,  and  collections  of  paint-  temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  some- 
ings  and  scnlptares.  The  thermm  of  Antoninos,  tames  met,  stood  on  the  slope  of  ^e  CapitcJine, 
bnilt  principally  by  Caracalla  and  oompled«d  by  orerhan^g  the  forum ;  in  that  of  BelloBa  the 
Aiexander  Severos,  had  accommodataons  for  senators  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  sod 
8,800  bathers  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ffttfr*  heard  the  epidieations  of  Tictorions  generals 
ma  ot  IMocIetian  for  'S,000.  The  latter  was  for  the  honor  of  a  triumph;  the  vast  t«nple<tf 
the  most  extensive  bating  of  the  kind  in  Venns  and  Borne,  sometimes  called  rimpi;  ton- 
Bome.  Those  of  Agrippa  or  Alexander  Seve-  ptvm  vriit,  was  a  magnificent  building  betwees 
rns,  Xero,  Titos,  Ti^an,  Oommodns,  and  Con-  the  Esqniline  and  Palatine.  The  temple  of  the 
stantine  were  also  odebrated ;  and  there  were  son  on  the  Qnirinal  was  raised  by  Aurelian  er 
several  smaller  ones,  beside  a  great  number  of  by  Elagabalns ;  it  was  a  colossal  edifice  in  the 
halrua  or  common  baths.  There  were  only  8  Corinthian  style,  elaborately  decorated,  and 
theatres  proper,  those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  was  visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Balbns,  and  Marcellus,  bat  these  were  all  of  The  temple  of  Kerva  in  the  forum  of  Nerva 
stupendoos  size.  The  first  waa  ntuated  in  the  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  in 
Campus  Martins,  and  had  seats  for  40,000  spec-  style  and  richest  in  its  details.  The  temple  of 
tators;  the  second,  near  the  Til>er,  where  the  the  <fttru«£e(2t(m2v«  was  a  handsome  builduig  of 
Oenci  palace  now  stands,  could  contain  11,600  red  and  yellow  brick  outside  the  walls  on  the 
people;  and  the  thirds  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Appian  way.  There  were  several  shrines  <tf 
Oampns  Uartius,  between  the  Cqntoline  and  Yesta,  <me  of  which,  a  chaste  Grecian  baildiBg 
the  river,  conld  hold  80,000.  The  first  lliea-  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  had  a  portico  of  80  Co* 
tm  were  mere  temporary  stzuctnres  of  wood,  i{n0uiui  oolnmns  of  Fftrian  marble.  Time  wtm 
though  even  these  were  somedmes  of  extrova-  several  temples  of  Fortune,  inclndimr  one  of 
gant  splendor,  like  thst  upon  wliich  K.  .£mil-  Ibrtuna  ViHliM  on  tlie  banks  of  the  liber,  con- 
ins  Scannis  wasted  an  enormous  fortune,  and  structed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufs,  and  cor- 
whidi  was  large  enough  to  seat  80,000  speota-  ered  with  a  fine,  hard  marble  stucco.  The  tern- 
tors.  The  stage  was  aecco'ated  wHh  860  col-  pie  of  Peace,  sometimes  called  the  basilica  of 
umns  arranged  in  8  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  Oonstantine,  on  the  Velia,  consisted  of  8  naves 
marble,  the  middle  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost  with  great  arches  and  vaultings,  marble  cor- 
of  ^t  wood.  The  odeum  in  the  Campus  Mar-  nices  and  stucco  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
tins  was  a  sort  of  mnsic  hall,  and  was  capable  handsomest  in  Bome.  The  Psntheon  was  dedi- 
of  accommodating  11,000  persons.  The  circus  cated,  according  to  common  belief,  to  all  the 
dates  its  introduction  into  Bome  long  prior  to  gods,  though  Dion  Cassias  states  that  it  tss 
the  erection  of  permanent  theatres.  (See  Cm-  sacred  to  Mars  and  Venus.  (See  Pantheob.) 
01T8.)  Amphitheatres,  for  gladiatorial  combats  Prominent  among  the  other  remarkable  fes- 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  at  first  built  of  tures  of  the  city  were  the  triumphal  ardies 
wood  and  taken  to  pieces  after  tlie  perfcmn-  thrown  across  the  prindpa!  streets  by  generals 
ances  were  over  (see  AiiraiTOBATKB) ;  the  first  in  commemoration  of  thdr  victoties;  21  are 
stone  edifice  of  uie  kind  was  erected  by  Statil-  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  sre 
ius  Taarus  in  80  B.  C.  Another  was  begun  by  the  arch  of  Titus,  on  the  Yia  Sacra,  of  Pent** 
Qaliguta,  but  never  finished.  The  great  Ktavi-  lie  marble,  built  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
an  amphitheatre,  better  known  as  the  Colosse-  Jerusalem,  and  still  standing ;  the  arcn  of  Sep- 
um  from  a  colosral  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  timius  SeveruSjOf  the  same  material,  at  the  eat- 
near  it,  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  trance  of  the  Via  Sacra  into  the  forum ;  the 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  Similar  in  character  arch  of  Constantino  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
to  the  amphitheatres  were  the  nauma^ia  or  between  the  Palatine  and  CJielian  bills,  with  8 
plaoes  for  the  representation  of  sea  fif^ts,  archway^  adorned  with  beautiftil  cKOumn^ 
three  of  which  are  known  to  hare  been  oon-  baa»feneft,  and  statiua,  erected  to  oOTnmemo- 
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«f  DolabeUa,  Gallieaaa,  and  Dtobos.  The  most 
btereBtiug  of  the  colamns  erected  in  Tariooa 
parts  of  the  oitj  are  desoribed  nnder  the  titles 
CoLCMiT  and  Obkusk.  The  maiuoleiun  of 
Aogastns,  in  the  Gampas  Martiaa,  Borroonded 
hj  &  laive  park,  was  biult  b7  Aogustus  as  the 
banal  ^ace  of  the  imperii  family,  and  waa 
OQo  of  the  moat  magnificeDt  edifioes  of  his 
reign.  The  mattsolemn  of  Hadrian  is  now  the 
castle  San  Angelo.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
was  discoTered  in  1780 ;  and  among  the  other 
most  imposing  sepidcbral  monuments  were  the 
tombs  01  Cooilia  Ifetella,  Oestiaa,  and  Septi- 
mioa  Sevenu.— The  modem  city  ooonpiea  very 
searlr  the  wnw  space  as  the  ancient;  lat.  <» 
the  obserratory  of  tiie  Oolleglo  Bomano,  41°  6S' 
62"  N.,  long.  12*  28'  40"  £. ;  pop.  in  1846, 180,- 
000;  in  1862,  170,838;  in  18S8,  180,809.  The 
Tiber  has  A  coarse  within  the  walls  of  about  8 
m.)  and  is  crossed  by  6  bndges,  viz. :  the  Ponte 
8.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons  ^liua,  oppo^te 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the 
city ;  the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  bj  Sixtus  IV.  in 
1474  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Janioulen^  con- 
necting the  city  proper  with  the  quarter  of 
Trastevere;  the  Ponte  di  Qnattro  Oapi  (so 
called  from  a  4-headed  statue  of  Janus),  uie 
ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  and  the  Ponte  8.  Bar- 
tolommeo,  the  ancient  Pons  Oestios,  connect- 
ing the  Isola  di  S.  Bartolommoo,  the  former 
with  the  oltT,  and  the  latter  with  the  Traste- 
Tore;  and  the  Prate  Botto,  on  the  site  of  the 
audent  Pons  ^milius;  this  last  was  partly 
washed  away  in  1098,  and  a  sospensioQ  bridge 
now  extends  from  the  remaining  portion  to  the 
Acre.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Pons  Triumphalis 
and  Pons  Sablicios  are  visible  when  the  water 
is  low.  The  walls  are  nearly  18  m.  in  oirooit, 
those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  following 
the  line  of  the  waU  of  Aurelian;  they  have 
been  so  often  repaired  that  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  date  to  any  portion  of  them.  On  the 
outside  they  are  60  feet  high,  on  the  inside 

Senerally  less  than  SO.  They  have  no  ditch, 
ut  are  crested  with  about  800  towers  and 
pierced  by  18  gates,  beside  which  there  are  1 
gateways  now  walled  Op.  The  general  levd 
of  tiie  city  has  been  considerably  rMsed  by  die 
mbbiah  accruing  from  long  habitation  andfixnn 
the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  so  that  the  lower 
parts  are  estimated  to  be  at  least  15  feet  hi^er 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Oeasors.  It 
is  on  the  low  land  that  the  modern  city  is 
chiefly  built,  the  bills  being  mostly  covered 
with  vineyards,  cornfields,  and  villas.  The 
dosely  built  part  is  about  2  m.  in  length,  with 
A  breadth  of  from  1  to  1^  m.  U any  of  the 
streets  are  long,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow 
and  crooked.  They  have  seldom  any  foot 
pavement,  and  are  often  filtby,  and  present  in 
their  architecture  a  mixture  of  mi^mifioence 
and  meanness,  stately  palaces  and  dmrchea  A- 
teruating  with  imserable  huts.  The  S  finest 
Btreeta  dir^^  from  a  square  called  the  Fiaua 
del  Popdo  near  the  N.j^ite.  These  are:  1,  the 
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Oorst^  which  attends  to  the  foot  of  tibe  oapitd 
and  is  a  mOe  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  00 
feet  wide,  with  foot  pavements  on  each  side; 
it  is  the  great  public  walk  of  the  city;  2,  the 
Strada  delBabbuino,  which  runs  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna ;  8,  the  Strada  di  Bipetta,  which 
leads  to  the  Tiber.  The  houses  of  Rome  are 
generally  lofty,  and  are  mostly  built  of  brick 
and  tufa,  marble  being  less  commonly  used  than 
in  the  cities  of  N.  Italy.  The  city  is  divided 
into  14  iHoni  or  quarters,  corresponding  in  num- 
ber to  the  14  regions  of  Augustus,  but  not  re- 
sembling them  in  size  or  situation ;  12  of  these 
divisions  are  on  the  left  bank  and  2  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  1.  The  Bioue  de'  Hoati  is 
the  largest  quarter,  containing,  among  other 
public  buildings  ud  monnments*  the  column 
of  Trqjan ;  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  the 
chief  church  of  the  city  in  point  of  antiquitj 
and  eccledastical  dignity;  the  church  of  Sta. 
Bibiana,  which  covers  the  relics  of  6,260  mar- 
tyrs; Uie  splendid  church  of  Sta.  Haria  Hag- 
giore^  with  the  Sistine  and  Borghese  chapels ; 
the  villas  Albani  and  Borj^ese,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Piocletian.  2.  The 
Bione  di  Trevi  contains  the  Corso ;  the  Piazza 
di  Uonte  Cavallo,  in  which  stand  two  colossal 
antique  statues  of  horses;  the  Quirinal,  the 
pope's  ordinary  residence;  Uie  palace  Delia. 
Oonsultaj  and  the  magidfiorait  Barberini  pal- 
ace, rich  m  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  8. 
In  the  Rione  di  Oolonna  stand  the  column  of 
Antoninus,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  of  the 
propaganda,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  one  of 
the  finest  squtu^  of  the  city.  4.  In  the  Bione 
di  Campo  Marzo,  bo  called  from  its  principal 
the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  are  the 
del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a 
magnificent  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  5.  llie 
Bione  di  Ponte  contuns  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  Home,  the  Strada  Giulia.  6.  The 
Bione  di  Parione  contains  the  palaces  Orsinl 
and  Pamfili,  the  theatre  Delia  Pace,  and  the 
place  Pasquino,  where  formerly  stood  the 
statue  of  Pasquin.  7.  The  Bione  della  Begola 
contains  the  churches  of  S.  Girolamo  della 
Oiirit&  and  B.  Tommaso,  the  English  college, 
and  the  celebrated  Famese  palace.  8.  ^e 
Bione  di  B.  Eostadiio  contuns  the  church  of 
B.  Eustachio,  tiie  university,  and  most  of  the 
shops  and  mauofaotories.  9.  The  Bione  della 
Pigna  contains  the  beautiful  Dominican  con- 
vent and  church  of  La  Minerva.  10.  The 
Bione  de'  Oampitelli  or  del  Campidoglio  con- 
tains the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Capitoline 
hill,  on  which  is  the  capitol,  an  edifice  chiefly 
ronarkable  for  the  collections  of  art  witliin  its 
walls.  Here  too  is  tiie  Oampo  Yaccino,  the  an- 
cient forum,  among  whose  ruins  are  tho  arches 
of  Sevems  and  Titus,  the  temples  of  Peace  and 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  greatest  of  Ro- 
man rams,  the  famous  Cdosseum.  11.  The 
Bione  di  S.  Angelo  oontuns  the  fish  market 
and  tiie  Ghetto  or  qnarter  of  the  Jews.  12. 
The  lUone  di  lUpa  contains  the  Konte  Test ao- 
d^i,  the  pyramid  of  Oeetins,  the  burial  pUoe 
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^  Protestants,  the  ohnreh  of  St  Paol's,  the 
lacsest  in  B<»ne  exeept  St  Peter^  uia  aa 
antique  aroh  near  which  are  stiU  seen  the 
t<Hnbs  of  tiie  SoiirioB,  of  the  Horatil  and 
OnriatiL  and  the  drooa  of  Caracalla.  18.  The 
Bione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janionlnm,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Tiber,  contains  the  great 
foontainof  Aqua  Paala,  a  botanical  garden,  the 
TiUa  Ooruni,  and  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  in 
Ifontorio.  14.  The  Bione  di  Borgo  oontains 
the  castle  of  B.  Angelo,  the  citadel,  whose 
centre  or  nudeas  was  the  maosolemo  of  Ha- 
drian. This  castle  is  now  of  little  importance 
as  a  fortress,  and  is  ohieflj  nsed  as  a  state  pris- 
on. It  communicatefl  hj  a  long  covered 
lerj  with  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  an  im- 
mense edifice,  1,800  feet  long  and  1,000  feet 
broad,  almost  nnrivalled  for  its  internal  splen- 
dor and  magiUflcenoe.  Among  its  treasnrea 
of  art  are  the  tapestry-  chambers,  hang  with 
tepestay  copied  from  the  oartoous  of  Biq>faad; 
fl  piotore  aaUer:r  fiBed  with  mastendeces;  the 
eamere  and  hggie,  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael 
and  his  pnpils ;  the  Bistine  and  Panline  chisels, 

Sainted  in  fresco  by  Hichel  Angelo;  the  great 
[oaeo  Yatioano,  and  in  it  the  Belvedere,  an 
octagon  court  snrronnded  by  porticos  and 
cabinets  in  which  are  the  Apollo,  the  finest 
statue  in  the  world,  and  the  AntinoOs,  the 
Perseus,  the  "  Two  Boxers,"  and  the  LoocoOn. 
The  Vatican  also  contuna  Baphael'a  *'  Trana- 
flgnration"  and  DomenicUoo's  "Gonummion 
m  Bt.  Jerome."  It  has  also  an  immense  libnt* 
IT)  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which  are  more 
than  1,800  feet  in -length,  and  which  is  peon- 
liarlj  rich  in  tan  manoBralpta.  In  the  ma- 
ienm  of  the  eapitol  are  some  of  the  finest  re- 
muns  of  ancient  scnlptore,  among  others  the 
"Dying  Gladiator,"  the  "Fighting  Gladiator," 
the  two  Fnrietti  oentanrs,  the  Oupld  and 
Vaj^kOy  the  Aorippina,  the  Oamillns,  the  Venna 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  fiunona  bronze  wolf 
with  the  mfants  Bomnlus  and  Bemns.  Hany 
other  celebrated  statues  and  pictures  adorn  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  city;  and  beside 
the  great  collectim  of  the  Vatican  there  are 
10  or  11  public  libraries,  one  of  which,  called 
tiie  Angelica,  in  the  Augustinian  convent,  oon- 
tains 90,000  volumes  and  8,000  HSS.,  and  an- 
other, the  Ifinerva,  120,000  volnmes  and  4,600 
2^.— There  are  in  the  tatj  864  chnrdiea  and 
180  oonventfl.  Preeminent  among  these  » 
ered  edifices,  and  among  all  the  Christian  tem- 
ples of  the  worR.  is  the  chnroh  of  St  Peter'a, 
which  Gibbon  csUs  "the  most  glorious  struc- 
ture that  has  ever  been  appUed  to  the  use  ot 
religion."  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  Pope 
^tmolas  Y.  in  1450,  <m  the  site  of  an  andent 
bamlica,  and  after  a  period  of  construction  car- 
ried throu^  the  rei^  of  20  popes  and  directed 
by  12  architects,  among  them  Bramante,  Ka- 
phael,  Michel  Angelo,  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and 
Hademo,  it  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1626.  (See  Oathbpbai..)  Externally  the  work, 
fbongh  magnificent  in  materials  and  dimoisiona, 
b  cUsfignrea  by  the  praniiMiioe  (rf  the  front  a^d- 


e4  by  Uadwno,  whieh  afanost  hidaa  from  the 
near  spectator  the  prinupal  feature,  the  vast  anA 
towenng  d<Hne ;  while,  had  tfaeoriginal  plan 
Bramante  and  JCiohel  Angelo  bera  followed, 
the  whole  dome  would  have  been  virible  from 
the  square  before  the  church.  Bnt  the  dome 
itself  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  are  hdd  to 
be  unrivalled  in  magnitude,  proportion,  and 
decoration.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  outside 
the  walls,"  destroyed  by  fire  in  1828  and  rebuilt 
and  dedicated  in  1654,  is  also  a  masterpiece  of 
magnificence  in  architecture  and  decoration. 
It  was  origmally  founded  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  The  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  are 
numerous  and  of  great  size,  bnt  are  generally 
more  remarkable  for  internal  than  for  extemfj 
splendor.  Their  walls  are  usually  of  brick 
stuccoed,  and  their  chief  external  ornament  is 
a  rich  oomice.  The  principal  of  these  mansions 
are  those  of  Doria,  Ruspoli,  Oorsini,  Orsini, 
Ginstiniani,  Altieri,  Ciecii4>or<u,  Famese,  Bar- 
berini,  and  Oolonna.  There  are  several  palacee 
which,  from  being  surrounded  by  extensive 
gardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  the  prin* 
cipal  IB  the  villa  Borghese,  whose  garaena^ 
nearly  8  m.  in  circuit,  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  form  the  most  fashionable  promenade  in 
Rome. — There  are  many  squares  in  the  city, 
oonsistinf;  of  small  paved  areas,  adorned  gen- 
erally with  foontMns  and  monuments.  Th« 
large  oval  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter^s  is  snr- 
ronnded by  a  superb  colonnade,  and  in  the 
middle  between  two  fonntuns  is  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  78  feet  in  hoght  The  square  next  in 
size  to  that  of  St  Petals  is  the  Piazza  Navona, 
whidi  is  about  840  feet  in  length,  and  has  in 
the  centre  an  elegant  fonntain,  the  finest  in 
Rome.  These  fountains  are  numerous  through'* 
out  the  city,  and  form  one  of  its  most  striung 
and  attractive  features.  They  are  oopiouslr 
supplied  with  water  by  three  aqueducts  whi<ui 
yet  remain  in  operation  of  the  many  that  pour- 
ed their  streams  into  the  ancient  dty. — The 
Ck>losBeum  is  the  most  striking  of  the  remaina 
of  old  Rome.  Its  form  is  elliptical;  there 
are  4  stories  adorned  by  columns;  the  lower 
is  I>orio,  the  2d  Ionic,  the  8d  Corinthian ;  the 
height  of  the  outer  wall  was  167  feet;  the 
longer  axia,  620  feet ;  the  shorter,  618 ;  circum- 
fiarence,  1,770  feet;  area,  6  acres.  The  ma- 
terial (tf  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  travertine. 
It  has  been  stripped  of  its  extericKr  ornaments, 
the  interior  whcutir  jUsmantled,  and  mnch  of  the 
outer  wall  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  mate- 
rials ;  and  yet  it  remains  a  most  imposing  and 
snblime  ruin  from  the  mere  grandeur  of  its  siz& 
The  Pantheon  is  the  most  ^rfect  as  a  whole 
of  the  structures  that  remam  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  ^rtion  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
which  remams  has  been  converted  into  a  con- 
vent; the  principal  hall  forms  the  convent 
church.  The  chief  triumphal  arches  are  thoee 
of  Titus,  of  Beptimius  Beverus,  and  of  Constant 
tine,  the  last  of  which  is  the  only  one  that  re* 
mains  entire.  Truau's  pillar  is  a  column  cov- 
ered with  basB-relie&  containing  2,600  figurea 
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representing  tliat  emperor's  expedition  egafDst 
the  Daoiana;  its  height  Is  133  feet.  A  pillar 
of  nearly  eqaal  height  erected  in  honor  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  stands  in  the  Hazza 
Colonna.  Beneath  the  city  are  extensive 
catacombs,  which  were  originally  ezcavatiuns 
made  in  digging  ont  materials  for  building. 
(See  Oataoombs.) — ^The  manufactures  of  Rome 
are  varions,  though  not  extensive.  Tike  prin* 
dpal  are  of  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  hats,  gloves, 
stockings,  leather,  glue,  glass  bottles,  liquors, 
pomade,  artificial  flowers,  mosaics,  Jewelry, 
and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  The 
ci^  is  a  great  resort  for  fbreiffnera,  of  whom  the 
English,  French,  and  Americans  tre  the  most 
nnmerons,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence 
and  study  for  foreign  artists.  The  climate  is 
mild,  bnt  relaxing  and  oppressive  In  snmmer. 
Bains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and 
T)ecember,  and  there  is  nsuiuly  a  little  snow  in 
the  winter,  which  however  seldom  remains 
more  than  a  few  hours.  The  tramontaruL,  a  dis- 
agreeable cold  north  wind,  sometimes  blows  for 
several'days  at  a  time.  The  marshy  pounds  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  and  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  in  and  around  it  are  malarious 
and  apt  to  produce  i^mittent  fevers,  which 
however  can  be  easily  avoided  by  care  and 
prudence.  Hie  people  of  Rome,  at  least  the 
middle  and  workmg  classes,  are  stoat  «dA  well 
formed,  the  women  being  remarkable  for 
beaaty  and  a  eertun  m^es^  of  air  and  mien. 
The  pnbllo  amnsements  are  theatrical  perform- 
ances, concerts,  and  religions  celebrations.  Hie 
most  noted  festival  is  the  carnival,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  season  of  Lent.  The  chief 
educational  institution  is  the  univerdty,  which 
has  8  professors  in  theology,  6  in  law,  8  in 
medicine,  6  in  phQosophy,  one  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  4  in  the  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and  Ara- 
bic lan^ages.  The  college  de  propaganda  Ade 
lias  a  rich  library  and  a  printing  office  which 
oontain  works  in  80  languages.  There  are 
several  other  colleges  and  many  learned  socie- 
ties, the  principal  of  which  are  the  academies 
of  Roman  history,  of  geography,  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  of  antiqnities,  ana  of  the  Ajcadlans. 
The  mnnioipal  ^vemment  is  la  the  hands  of 
a  senator  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  8  con- 
servators and  40  councillors  elected  by  their 
own  body,  together  with  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  14  rioni.  Their  term  of  office  is  0 
years,  and  one  half  of  the  body  is  taken  fi>om 
the  nobility  and  landowners,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  middle  classes. — During  the  tur- 
bulent and  ignorant  ^s  which  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire,  the  city  of 
Borne  slowly  sank  to  a  state  of  degradation  and 
decay,  which  reached  its  greatest  depth  about 
the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when  little  more 
remained  of  the  prond  metropolis  of  the  world 
than  is  now  viable,  while  tiie  modem  dty  was 
not  yet  began  to  be  constructed.  The  popnla- 
tion  at  thn  period  Is  supposed  to  have  dwin- 
dled to  about  18,000.  The  popes  however 
■ooa         to  assert  th^  sopranacy  over  tiie 
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potentates  around  them,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  and  enlarge  their  capitaL 
Leo  VI.  made  a  large  accession  to  the  city 
about  860,  and  under  the  inflaenoe  of  peace  and 
stable  government  the  popnlalion  rapidly  In- 
creased. In  the  11th  century  the  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  emperor  Henry 
rv.  in  his  wars  with  Gregory  Vlf.,  and  stiU 
more  from  the  Normans  and  Saraoens  under 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  recovered  it  for  the  pope 
from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  Still  at 
the  end  of  this  centnry  its  population  had 
grown  to  86,000.  In  t^e  14tb  century  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  was  checked  by  Hie 
removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  was 
not  materially  promoted  by  the  brie^  splendor 
of  the  mle  of  Bienzl.  After  the  return  of  the 
popes  in  1877,  a  lung  period  of  turbulence  ana 
civil  strife  sucoeede^  m  which  the  families  of 
the  Oolonna  and  Orsini  were  the  principal  ac- 
tors; but  at  length,  about  1417,  the  authority 
of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  during  the  16th  and 
16th  centuries  the  city  was  enlarged  to  near- 
ly its  present  dimensions  and  adorned  with  its 
principal  churches  and  palaces.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  I7th  century  it  had  attained  its 
highest  state  of  population  and  mngnificence. 
The  only  great  calamity  which  befeU  it  daring 
these  last  8  centnries  was  the  storming  and 
pillaging  by  tiie  army  of  the  constable  de 
Bonrbon  in  IBS?,  hi  1797  Borne  was  occu- 
pied by  the  EVenoh,  who  sent  tlie  pope  to 
France,  and  proclaimed  a  republic,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  allies  in  1799  and  the  pope 
restored.  In  1808  the  city  was  ^ain  oconpied 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  annexed  to  his  empire.  The  pope  was 
restored  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
and  the  city  remained  in  peftce  till  in  1848 
revolutionary  movements  b^an,  which  result- 
ed in  the  expnlsion  of  the  pope  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  Feb.  1849,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Mazzini,  Armellini,  Soffi,  Gari- 
baldi, and  Avezzana.  The  new  republic  bow- 
ever  was  speedUy  smiwessed  by  0x6  French 
army,  which  bodeged  Rome  daring  Usy  and 
Jane,  1849,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender 
July  1.  The  eity  has  since  been  occupied  hy 
a  french  garrison.  Its  possession  is  ardently 
desired  by  the  statesmen  of  tbb  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  of  which  it  is  liionght  to  be  the  iq>pro- 
priate  cnpitol. 

ROMILLY,  Brs  Samokl,  an  English  lawyer 
and  statesman,  descended  from  a  French  Prot- 
estant refhgee,  bom  in  London,  March  1, 1767, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  2,  1818.  He  ac- 
quired a  liberal  education  mainly  by  self-in- 
struction, and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1788. 
While  a  student  at  law  he  had  visited  Greneva, 
where  he  beoame  acquainted  with  Dumont. 
and  at  Paris  with  D'Alembert,  IMderot,  ana 
several  of  those  who  were  afterward  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  French  revolntion.  These 
associations  and  sobaeqaent  visits  to  Paris  led 
him  to  view  the  revolntion  with  a  &Tor  whioh 
he  maoifosted  in  sevoal  pampAdets,  and  in  am 
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extensive  correBpondence  vUdi  has  nnce  been 
published.  His  praetioe  at  ihh  bar  was  at  first 
mea^e,  bat  before  1808  he  had  attained  the 
position  of  the  most  sacoeBsfiil  adrooate  since 
the  time  of  Ooke,  and  the  Isi^est  practice  of 
any  barrister  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that 
Tear  he  was  appointed  soUcitor-general  in  the 
Fox  and  Grenville  ministry,  and  returned  to 

Earliament  for  a  government  borough,  though 
e  had  previously  fi-om  a  desire  for  independ- 
ence refused  offers  of  a  seat  from  th^  m&rquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  and  im- 
peachmeut  of  I^ord  MelTille,  and  effected  im- 

Srovements  in  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  is  most 
istinguished  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
criminal  laws,  to  which  he  sppUed  himself 
after  retiring  from  office  on  a  change  of  minis* 
try  in  1807.  Uore  than  20  years  before  he 
h&d,  at  the  Instance  of  Lord  Luidsdowiie,  writ- 
ton  a  reply  to  a  panq>hlet  advocating  a  more 
stringent  execution  of  those  laws,  by  which 
nearly  SOO  offences  were  then  punishable  with 
death,  and  had  since  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  subject.  Betiuning  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  rem^der  of  his  life,  at  each 
ses^ou,  beside  taking  a  leading  part  in  general 
legislation  on  the  liberal  side,  he  introduced 
biBs  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  worst 
statutes,  and,  though  generally  unsuccessful, 

gave  an  impnlse  to  public  sentiment  which 
Dally  efiboted  his  ol^'eot  at  a  later  period. 
Up  to  1818  he  had  sat  for  "pooket  boroaghs," 
the  representation  of  which  be  purchased  from 
flieir  owners.  In  that  yean  however,  he  was 
without  solicitation  returned  for  Westminster; 
but  before  the  session  commenced,  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  other  excitements  pro> 
dnced  an  aberration  of  nund  under  which  he 
committed  suicide.  He  left  an  autobiography, 
since  published  under  the  title  of  "  ICemoirs  of 
Sir  Samuel  Eomilly"  (8  vols.,  London,  1840).— 
Sib  Joa^,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1803, 
was  appointed  solicitor-genersJ  in  1848,  attor- 
ney-general in  1850,  and  master  of  the  rolls  in 
1851,  which  last  office  he  still  holds  (1861). 

EOMNET,  Gbobob,  an  En^ish  p^ter,  bom 
in  Fnmess,  Lancashire,  Deo.  16,  1784,  died  in 
Kendal,  Kot.  15, 18(^,  He  was  the  son  <^  a 
cabinet  maker,  and  was  placed  when  19  years 
old  with  an  itinerant  puntor  who  was  then 
practising  his  profesdon  at  Eendal  in  West- 
moreland. At  the  age  of  28  be  began  painting 
on  his  own  account,  resided  some  time  at  Yor^ 
and  in  1763  established  himself  in  London. 
Eere  he  began  by  painting  heads  for  4  guineas, 
and  in  17€3  obtained  the  second  premium  of 
60  guineas,  offered  by  the  society  of  artists,  by 
'  .  a  picture  of  the  "Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe."  In 

1765  he  gained  a  second  nreminm  from  the 
same  society  for  a  historical  painting;  but  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraits.  In  1778 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  remained  there  abont  2 
years,  studying  m  particular  the  works  of  3G- 
ohel  Angelo  and  Baphael.  After  his  return  in 
1776  he  was  oonstantly  ooonpled  with  portraits, 
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and  was  soon  nnder  flie  neoessH^  of  idsbg  Ui 
prices.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  acad< 
«ny,  and  sent  no  pictures  to  its  exUUtiai; 
moreover  there  was  an  ill  feeling  and  rivBhy 
between  himself  and  its  president,  Sir  JoehDs 
Beynolds.  Reynolds  and  Somney,"  Lord 
Tfanrlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "divide  the 
town ;  I  am  of  the  Bomney  faction.^*  At  the 
same  time  ho  began  to  employ  himself  more 
and  more  with  ideal  and  historiciU  pieces,  but 
he  rarely  finished  the  many  works  of  that  class 
which  he  commenced.  In  1766  he  had  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  a  yonng  woman  at  Ken* 
dal,  but  in  setting  out  for  the  metropolis  left 
her  and  two  /oong  children  in  that  place,  and 
during  his  subsequent  years  of  prosperity  never 
called  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  even  ooo* 
eealed  from  hii  fkwnds  the  &ot  of  his  marriage. 
But  as  his  health  declined,  he  in  17d9  soddea* 
ly  started  for  the  no^,  and  there  in  her  sods* 
ty  spent  the  remainder  of  liis  lift.  The  year 
siter  his  arrival  at  Eendal  he  became  utterly 
imbecile,  a  condition  which  he  had  long  dresd- 
ed,  and  in  which  he  continued  until  hi?  death. 
Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  gave  a  short  ao* 
count  of  his  history ;  the  poet  Hayley  publiA- 
ed  a  biography,  in  which  Flaxman  ^ve  a  de- 
scription of  his  works ;  his  son,  the  Bev.  Jobs 
Bomney,  wroto  another  life ;  and  a  notice  cu 
also  be  fonnd  in  Allan  Oonningham's  **IiTeB 
of  the  British  Painters." 

BOKULUS.  the  founder  of  Borne,  reigned 
from  768  J»  718  B.  O.  The  fdUowing  is  tht 
legendary  account  of  his  history.  AmiiUns,fhft 
younger  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Loon, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  seized  on 
fhrone  rightfbUy  belonging  to  his  brother  Kft- 
mitor,  and  caused  the  daughter  of  the  latta*, 
Bhea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  virgin.  By  the 
god  Mars,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
two  children,  who  as  soon  "as  they  were  Imih 
were  ordered  by  Ananlius  to  be  thrown  into 
the  water.  Happily  the  river  had  at  that  time 
overflowed  the  surrounding  conntry,  and  the 
basket  in  which  the  boys  Romulus  and  Rema 
were  placed  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  and  left  on  dry  land.  Ashe  wol^  going  i 
down  to  the  water  to  drink,  was  attracts  1^  | 
the  cries  of  the  diildren,  cwried  than  to  hsr 
cave,  and  sndded  them;  and  In  this  sitnation 
toey  were  found  by  Fwistulua,  the  king's  herds- 
man, who  took  them  home,  and  bronght  them 
up  along  with  his  own  sons.  When  they  haA 
grown  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  herdnnen  of  Nnmitor, 
in  which  Remus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
expedition  of  Romulus  to  deliver  his  brother 
resolted  in  the  discovery  of  their  birth,  the 
killing  of  Amulias,  and  tiie  elevation  of  Nnmi- 
tor to  his  rightful  authority.  The  two  broth- 
ers determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatine, 
on  which  they  had  been  brought  up;  and  is 
order  to  decide  which  one  should  ^ve  his  nsms 
ihej  oonsnlted  the  sugars.  Urst  there  tp- 
peu«d  to  Bemns  Smltures,  and  then  toBomo- 
Xns  lS.  A  dispute  then  arose  between  the  tvch 
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bEt  most  of  the  people  gave  their  voices  for 

uomuloa,  vho  Aereapou  began  building  the 
eiiy.  Remiu,  angry  at  the  dedsion,  leaped 
over  the  rampu-t,  saying;  "Shall  sach  de- 
fences' as  these  keep  your  city  t"  and  waa  in- 
stantly sliUn.  ItomuloB,  to  increase  the  nnm- 
W  of  dtiaens,  (wened  a  place  of  refage,  and 
thither  many  fled  from  the  coontries  ronnd 
about ;  but  they  were  without  wives,  as  the 
neighboring  people 'would  not  gire  them  their 
daughters  m  marriage.  Hereupon  the  king 
made  a  great  feetival,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  the  neighboring  cities 
with  their  families ;  while  they  were  looking 
■pon  the  sports,  the  Bomau  youth  rushed  out 
and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives. 
Zu  consequettce  a  war  arose,  first  with  the  peo- 
pie  of  Oanina,  tiien  with  the  people  of  Ornsta- 
merium  and  Antemoo,  in  botti  of  which  Rom- 
nlna  was  saeoessfitl;  and  lastly  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  came  with  a  great  army  under  their 
king  Titos  Tatius.  Throngh  the  treason  of  Tai^ 
peia,  the  Sabines  got  poBsession  of  the  fortress 
on  the  hill  Satomius,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU.  While  it  was  ra- 
ging fiercely,  the  women  who  had  been  carried 
off  ran  down  from  the  Palatine,  threw  them- 
•elves  between  their  husbands  and  their  others 
and  brothers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside 
tbeir  qoarr^  A  peaoe  was  therefore  made  be- 
tween the  contenwng  armies,  and  the  two  peo- 
plea  beoame  one,  the  Sabines  living  on  the  Bar 
tnnUoB  or  Oa^iitaline  and  the  Qairiual  hills,  and 
ihe  Roniaiu  on  the  Palatine ;  and  the  two  IdogB 
and  their  ooansellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Oapitoline  hills,  which  waa 
therefore  called  eomitiam,  '*  the  place  of  meet- 
ing."  Tatius  not  long  afterward  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lanrentnm,  and  Romulus 
xogned  over  the  whole  people.  These  he  cUvid- 
•d  into  8  tribes :  the  Bamuenses,  from  his  own 
name ;  the  Titienses,  frvm  that  of  the  Sabine 
king ;  and  the  Luoeres,  from  Lucnmo,  an  £tms- 
oaa  chief  who  had  aided  him  in  previooa  wars. 
Somalos  had  numerous  wars,  in  which  he  waa 
very  sucoessfol.  After  he  had  reigned  a  long 
time,  be  one  day  called  the  people  t(^ther  in 
tiie  field  of  Han.  When  they  had  assemble^ 
thwe  arose  a  terrible  storm,  which  darkened 
land  and  Aspersed  the  people,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  Bomnlua  disappeared.  At  first  it 
was  not  known  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
that  ni^t  he  rapeared  to  one  Procnlus  Julius 
eoraing  from  Alba  to  Rome,  and  sud  to  him : 
"  Go  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not 
lor  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the 
greatest  in  the  eu^,"  JBVom  that  the  people 
Judged  that  Romulus  had  become  a  god^  and  a 
temple  was  built  to  him,  and  he  was  worsMp- 
ped  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.  He  was  sno- 
eseded  by  Kuma  Pompilios. 

BONOESYALLES,  or  Bohoibvaux,  a  small 
hamlet  atttated  in  we  valley  c£  Yaloarlos  in 
ITawre,  between  Fampelnna  and  St  Jean 
^ed  da  Pott  in  Vnsm.  It  oommands  the  en* 
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tranaa  to  one  of  tiie  passes  of  the  FtrSndea, 
and  is  celebrated  as  the  some  of  the  "  dolorous 
rout"  ol  Oharlemagoe,  who,  returning  from  an 

invasion  of  Spain,  was  attacked  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers  and  lost  hia  whole  rear  guard,  A. 
D.  778.  Tradition  has  added  so  lai^y  to  the 
incidents  of  this  battie,  that  it  b  now  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  &ct  from  fiction ;  and  the  nu- 
meroos  local  ballads  and  romances  of  the  middle 

Xs,  la  wMch  are  related  on  one  »de  the  ex- 
its of  the  legendary  Spanish  hero,  Bernardo 
^el  Oarpio,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Roland, 
Oliver,  and  the  other  "peers  and  paladins"  of 
Oharlemagne's  court  who  fell  in  the  encounter, 
have  0ven  a  character  to  the  place  which  his- 
tory oannot  easily  remove.  One  of  the  most 
imaginative  aooonnts  of  the  battle  is  that  con- 
tained in  Pnlci's  MorganU  Maggtore.  A  cleft 
in  the  hi^est  part  of  the  mountun  chain, 
called  the  Brdche,  was,  according  to  tradition^ 
made  by  Roland  with  his  sword  Dnrandal. 
Through  this  pass  the  Black  Prince  led  his 
army  into  Spam  in  1887 ;  and  in  July.  1818. 
Boult  was  forced  from  a  strong  pontion  he  had 
taken  here  by  Wellington. 

RONDA,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m, 
W.  from  Granada,  and  48  IT.  N.  E.  from  Gib- 
raltar; pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
high  rook,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Guadiaro,  which  separates  the  town  by  a 
deep  chasm,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  into  two 
parts.  It  is  protected  by  a  Hoori^  castie. 

RONDO  ^t),  in  music,  a  compodtion  oon- 
alsting  of  8  strains,  the  first  of  which,- fonning 
the  burden,  doses  in  the  oi^nal  key,  while 
the  others  lead  the  ear  eawy  and  naturally 
back  to  it.  The  piece  derives  its  name  from 
the  oiroumstauoe  of  the  melody  going  round 
through  the  2d  and  Sd  strains  to  the  Ist 

BONGE,  JoHAimxs,  the  leader  of  the  Ger- 
man Oatholios,  bortf  in  Bisohofswalde,  SOesiat 
Oct.  16, 1818.  Ue  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
vermty  of  Brealau  from  1887  to  1889,  and  wat 
ordained  as  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  in  1840. 
Having  manifested  an  opposition  to  the  diad- 
pline  of  the  church,  he  was  snspetided  in  1848, 
and  ordered  to  an  ecclesiastical  house  of  correo* 
tion,  but  rdbsed  to  submit  to  the  o^er.  On. 
Oct.  1, 1844,  he  puhUshed  a  letter  agunst  the 
exhil^tion  of  the  "  holy  coat"  at  Treves,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  tiie  organization  of  the 
so  called  German  Cauiolic  congregations.  (See 
GsBMAN  Oathouos.)  Ho  publluied  in  suc- 
cession a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
called  on  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Idty  and  the 
lower  dei^  to  leave  the  communion  of  that 
church  and  join  the  German  Catholic  move- 
ment. These  pamphlets  were  generally  under- 
stood to  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
deUm,  although  it  was  not  distinoUy  avowed ; 
in  ButMequent  years  Bonge  pronounced  himself 
more  and  more  unreservedly  in  &vor  of  deistio 
doctrinea.  In  1847  and  the  following  years  he 
took  an  active  part  in  tiie  pditioal  movementa 
(tf  Qennany.  In  1848,  after  the  election  of 
the  vioar  <^  the  entire,  he  issued  with  Bajr* 
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boflSur  and  0«rmnii  ICettondoh,  in  &«  nana  at 

tlie  German  democracy,  a  protest  againet  that 
deotioa.  He  sabseqaently  emigrated  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  signed  in  1651,  with  Buge, 
Struve,  Kinkel,  and  others,  a  democratic  mani- 
festo to  tiie  German  people.  He  also  became 
in  London  the  leader  of  a  free  oongre^tioa. 
In  consequence  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  the 
Prtusian  government,  he  in  1861  again  made 
his  appearance  in  Breslau,  where  he  was  re- 
eeived  by  his  friends  with  enthntiasm. 

BONSARD,  PiBBBB  DE,  a  French  poet,  bom 
at  the  caatie  of  La  FoiBBonidre,  near  Vend6ma, 
iSept.  11, 16a4,diedI>ec.S7,168S.  He  belong- 
ed to  a  noble  fiunily  of  Hungarian  origin,  be- 
came a  page  to  the  dake  (tf  Oneana,  the  son  of 
Francis  1.,  then  entered  the  household  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  spent  8  years  in  Great  Brit- 
tan.  Retnming  to  the  dnke  of  Orleans,  he  was 
8«it  on  several  missions,  and  had  a  narrow  68- 
o^e  with  his  life  from  a  shipwreck  when  on  a 
■econd  visit  to  Scotland  in  1540.  Deafhesa 
befell  liim  in  conjunction  with  ill  requited  lova 
and  about  1542  he  devoted  himself  to  dassioal 
studies,  which  he  continued  for  7  years,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  French  language.  In  ex- 
ecuting this  plan,  a  young  nobleman,  Joachun 
Da  Bellay,  who  had  joined  him,  published  in 
1650  his  Difenu  et  illmtreUion  at  ia  langw 
Shmtaiie,  followed  in  1661  by  the  Irt  Tolume 
of  Bonsard'a  poems.  These  were  severely  as- 
puled  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  school  for  his 
attouptsat  imitation  of  the  Greek  style  of  oom- 
podUon.  Among  Bonsard's  snpporters  we  find 
iGohel  de  L'Hospital,  who  was  aAerwwl  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  now  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  literary  reformers  in  a  Latin  satire.  The 

girformances  of  the  Pleiad  (the  name  by  which 
onsard  and  his  6  friends,  Du  Bellay,  Bal^ 
Jamyn,  Belleau,  Jovelle,  and  Ponthns  de  Thiard, 
used  to  style  their  own  litefary  association)  ap- 
peared in  rapid  sacoesuon,  and  were  very  pop- 
viar.  The  poems  of  Bonsard  were  hailed  with 
enthosiasm,  and  the  title  of  ^'  the  Freuoh  poet" 
was  bestowed  on  him.  He  became  also  a  great 
fiiTorite  with  Charles  IX.,  who  dedred  his  com- 
pany in  all  his  travels,  indsdng  npon  his  deep- 
Uig  under  the  same  roof^  if  not  in  the  same 
room,  and  bestowing  upon  him  penrions  and 
gratnities  of  all  kinds.  Diana  of  Poitiers  called 
him  her  own  poet;  De  Thou  the  historian 
thonght  his  birtii  to  be  a  fViU  oompenBatlon  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pa  via ;  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Kuglaild  sent  him  a  valoable  diamond ;  Uary, 
queen  of  Soots,  forgot  her  captivity  in  reading 
his  poems ;  and  when  Tasso  visited  France  in 
1571,  ho  paid  his  homage  to  this  "prince  of 
poets,"  and  solicited  his  advice.  His  glory,  ea- 
pecially  on  account  of  Halhorbe's  criticism, 
.nded  away  in  the  17th  century,  but  his  mem- 
ory has  been  recently  revived.  Ifany  complete 
editions  of  his  works  were  pablidied  from 
1667  to  1680.  His  choice  poems  have  been 
coUerted  by  Ste.  Benve  as  an  ^ipendix  to  his 
TableSu  de  la  poi9U  Franfcnte  aul6's<M0(l 
voL  12mo.). 


BOOD,  a  si|nm  measure,  equal  to  diefbuft 
part  of  an  acre,  and  condsnng  of  40  squars 
rods,  which  is  equivalent  to  1,B10  square  yard! 
er  10,890  square  feet  Its  measure  as  a  squan 
would  be  104.356  feet  on  each  nde,  that  of  the 
acre  being  208.710S21  feet. 

BOOF,  the  covering  of  any  building  designed 
to  protect  ita  interior  from  the  weather.  It 
ordinarily  consists  of  a  framework  upon  which 
is  secured  the  external  coating ;  and  in  carpen- 
try tbe  meaning  of  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
frame,  which  m  large  buildings  is  the  mo^ 
thorough  and  perfect  work  of  art  combined 
with  science  that  enters  into  their  construction. 
In  different  oounbiea  various  sorts  of  roo&,  uA 
fimned  of  a  great  Tarie^  of  materials,  have 
prevailed,  according  to  the  requlrdnents  of  the 
climate  and  the  skill  of  the  people.  Tlie  most 
ancient  roofe  of  which  we  nave  any  account 
were  those  that  covered  the  simple  structures 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Thebans,  formed  of  layers 
of  tbe  luve  leaves  of  the  palm  plastered  with 
mud  and  this  covered  with  mats.  Hie  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  admitted  of  their  being 
fle^  and  they  were  used  at  night  as  sleeping 
places.  The  large  fan-like  leaves  of  certain  ape- 
ciea  of  palm  are  still  used  in  warm  climates  as 
a  thatch  for  common  houses.  Straight  round 
poles  are  set  up  as  rafters  (where  tropical  rains 
prevail  they  are  phiced  at  a  steep  pitcJi),  and 
horizontal  strips  of  wood  being  secured  to 
these  at  suitable  intervals,  the  leaves  are  tied 
down  to  them  with  strong  v^table  fibres, 
each  row  above  overlapping  that  below,  as 
shingles  are  laid.  Other  common  vegetable 
snbstancesj  as  straw,  grass,  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  particularly  the  first,  have  served  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  blocks  of  ice 
and  snow  answer  the  same  purpose :  skins  of 
animals  are  also  used  hj  savage  tribes. — The 
arch  of  stone  work  or  bnck,  though  apparently 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was  little  used 
by  them ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  appear  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  their  more 
important  sbructures  of  stone  were  covered  with 
doping  rooib,  often  of  16°  to  16°  indination 
from  tiie  hOTizontal,  formed  of  large  slabs  of 
mu-ble  Boonrately  fitted  together  so  that  r^ 
water  could  not  find  its  way  between  them. 
Tiles  were  early  introduced,  fimned  of  baked 
earthenware,  both  in  fiat  sheets  or  "plain" 
tiles,  and  of  semi-cylindrical  form  with  open 
ends,  known  as  pan  tiles.  These,  still  very 
extendvely  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  require  a  strong  framework  to  sustmn 
their  weight,  being  natarally  heavy  and  more- 
over set  to  great  disadvantage  in  this  respects 
They  are  placed  in  rows  up  and  down  the 
dope,  whicn  should  be  about  24°,  every  other 
row  having  the  concavities  upward,  and  re- 
ceiving the  edges  of  the  tiles  in  tiie  two  ad- 
Joining  rows,  which  lie  with  the  convex  snr- 
fiice  upward.  Each  t^le  overlaps  the  next  ohe 
below  it  in  tbe  same  row,  aiid  the  lop  being 
pointed,  no  water  can  get  under  the  tiies  as  » 
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flows  down  the  slope,  finch  rooft  are  as  clnm- 
Bj  as  thej  are  heavy,  and  cannot  be  walked 
upon ;  snow,  moreover,  ia  apt  to  work  oat  the 
pointing  and  penetrate  the  cover,  so  that  ther 
are  poorlj  adapted  for  cold  r^ions.  B00&  of 
cement  or  concrete  are  mnch  used  in  some  of 
the  citira  on  Uie  Uediterranean,  and  are  well 

S proved,  especially  where  flat  roofs  are  de- 
ed as  places  for  eiyoying  the  cool  air  of  the 
evening.  These  require  a  strong  framework  to 
support  their  weight.  Slates  have  long  been 
in  extensive  ose  as  a  material  for  covering  roo& 
In  European  coantries  and  in  American  cities. 
They  ore  nailed  on  in  horizontal  rows,  those 
above  overlapping  and  breaking  joints  with 
those  below.  According  to  the  length  of  the 
lap  the  slope  may  be  from  26"  to  30".  Shingles 
of  pine  or  cedar  are  in  general  use  in  all  small 
towns  and  coontry  houses  throughont  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  form  a  neat  root,  which  needs 
renewal  in  from  8  to  13  yeara,  and  ooeaaional 
repairs  in  the  mean  dme.  Canvas  and  coverings 
of  sheathing  paper  are  used  upon  some  build- 
ings, these  materials  being  l^d  over  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ochreons  ^aint,  or  with  coal 
tar  boiled  down  and  intermixed  with  sand  and 
iprinkled  with  clean  gravel  or  small  pebbles. 
Mieets  of  lead,  of  copper,  of  tinned  iron,  and  of 
zinc  have  of  late  years  been  largely  employed 
upon  important  buildings.  Zinc,  which  in  1849 
was  hardly  known  as  a  covering  for  roofs,  is 
now  very  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Germany,  and  in  Paris  very  few  roofe  of  im- 
portance have  been  covered  with  any  other 
material  since  1845.  In  England  it  has  not 
been  so  generally  adopted,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  English  zlno  fa  of  very  inferior 
quality  to  that  made  on  the  continent,  and  con- 
sequently deteriorates  rapidly.  The  pnrest 
metal  ^ould  be  used  as  least  liable  to  he  acted 
on  by  any  acid  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
special  care  mast  be  taken  that  it  comes  no- 
where in  contact  with  iron,  even  with  ntal  heads, 
as  this  metal  would  Qause  its  oxidation  by  gal- 
vanic action.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  employ 
zinc  nails  for  &5tening  it  dow'a.  As  with  the 
nse  of  other  metallic  sheets,  particular  care  is 
necessary  in  laying  them  on  to  allow  sufficient 
room  for  their  contraction  and  expansion  by 
changes  of  temperature.  They  are  adapted  for 
flat  roofe,  and  zino  especially  has  the  advantage 
of  great  lightness.  Heasared  by  the  square  of 
100  snpei^dal  feet,  or  about  11  square  yards, 
the  covering  of  zino  wei^s  about  1  cwt. ;  thit 
of  lead  from  6  to  7  cwt.,  according  to  its  thick- 
ness ;  and  that  of  slates  from  5^  to  9  cwt.  In  the 
large  edifices  of  iron  and  glass  introduced  of 
late  years  the  roof  has  been  constructed  of  the 
same  materials  with,  the  other  portions,  and 
these  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  these 
special  buildings.  For  the  roofs  of  conserva- 
tories particularly  glass  ia  the  essential  mate- 
rial.— The  means  of  supporting  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  roofs  is  the  consideration  of  chief 
importance  in  their  construction.  R00&  are 
like  bridges  spamdng  acntts  tcom  one  wall  to 
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the  other,  and  in  many  respects  are  built  on 
the  same  principlee  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength  and  stifihess.  The  space  may  be 
spanned  by  an  arch,  and  this  is  sometimes 
practised ;  but  Uie  plan  is  not  so  suitable  for  s 
roof  as  for  a  bridge,  on  account  at  the  former 
lacking  the  fixed  abntmeuta  which  are  always 
obtained  for  arched  bridges.  R006  thns  con* 
Btmcted  must  be  provided  with  supporting 
walls  of  unusual  solidity.  The  principles  m 
these  structures  are  described  in  Aboh,  and  of 
the  fUll  circular  arched  covering  in  Doub. 
Framework  in  timber  has  been,  until  the  re- 
cent application  of  iron  to  this  use,  almost  the 
sole  method  of  forming  rooft ;  and  the  object 
has  been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  such  shapes 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  strength  and  stifihess 
with  the  least  weight  of  material,  without 
lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  waUs,  and  so 
as  to  present  two  or  more  inclined  planes  for 
the  slopes  of  the  roof  over  the  enclosed  space. 
The  Amplest  figure  is  that  (Hftwo  inclined  planes 
leaning  toward  each  other  and  connected  along 
their  upper  lines  over  the  central  line  of  the 
space  they  cover,  the  lower  edge  of  each  rest- 
ing upon  one  of  two  opposite  parallel  walls. 
Such  a  frame  consists  of  rafters  standing  in 
pairs.  They  may  be  boarded  over  and  uieu 
shingled  or  otherwise  covered;  and  the  roof 
is  the  common  or  gable-ended  roof.  The  up- 
per line,  called  the  ridge,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof.  It  may  be  cut  off  by  an 
inclined  plane  sloping  toward  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  this  may  be  done  at  one  or  both 
ends.  If  the  building  is  s(iuare,  the  ridge  then 
disappears,  and  the  4  inclined  planes  cf  equal 
cKmenuons  meet  in  a  point  over  the  centre  <iS 
the  sqnare.  The  lines  of  meeting  of  the  aide 
and  end  slopes  are  called  bips,  and  the  roof  a 
hipped  roof;  In  case  the  rafters  are  not  ex- 
tended upward  till  they  meet,  hut  terminate 
along  the  edges  of  a  nearly  horizontal  plane, 
which  forms  the  snmrnit  of  the  roof^  tnis  Is 
called  a  truncated,  terraced,  or  cut-off  roof.  By 
this  arrangement  the  convenience  is  obtained 
of  a  level  area  upon  the  roof,  and  excessive 
height  la  avoided.  The  latter  is  also  effected  by 
two  slopes  upon  the  same  face,  the  lower  ono 
of  a  steep  pitch  and  the  upper  one  flatter. 
This  is  called  a  curb  roof,  and  is  a  particularly 
nsefal  form  in  cities,  as  it  allows  good  q»ace  for 
bedrooms  under  the  roof.  Ourbed  and  hipped 
roofe  are  both  more  ornamental  than  the  com- 
mon roof  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  ttie  ex« 
tensive  plane  surfaces  of  the  latter;  but  anjr 
considerable  surface  approaching  a  level  can- 
not be  admitted  in  roofe  of  ordinary  strength 
where  much  snow  falls.  The  irregular  forms 
of  buildings  introduce  corresponding  modifi- 
cations in  the  roof.  The  parts  of  this  which 
cover  different  portions  of  the  former  must 
meet  in  such  manner  that  joints  may  readily 
be  secured  impervious  to  rain  and  snow.  A 
groat  diversity  is  exhibited  in  the  height  of 
roofe  in  proportion  to  their  span;  and  in  the 
present  avidlabili^  <Mf  variom  exoeUant  eovor* 
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iiignuit«i«Ii  adapted  fbr  the  most  gentle  fliopea, 
•Ten  of  8**  to  4%  this  is  mwe  a  oiatter  of  tasta 
than  oi  innwrtance.  Aa  regards  eoonomy,  the 
cteterminaaon  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  would 
depend  upon  tiie  comparative  cost  of  the  cover- 
ing materials,  and  the  locality  in  respect  to  ex- 
TKware  to  fire.  In  cities,  it  would  be  a  ohoioa 
between  flat  roofe  with  metallic  sheets  or  asphal- 
tum  compositiou,  and  steep  roofi  with  slates; 
while  in  the  coontry  shingled  roofs  might  be 
preferred  with  slopes  in  which  the  rafters  may 
be  )  <»■  i  the  length  of  the  span. — When  rafters 
are  placed  iqwn  two  opposite  walls  in  the  sim- 
ple manner  described,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
tend  to  thrust  the  walls  oatward,  and  a  heavy 
roof  thus  sostained  would  endanger  the  whole 
■buctore.  To  eoontwaot  this  tendency,  it  is 
Beceesary  to  prevent  the  spreading  apart  of  tha 
ibet  of  the  rafters  by  connecting  tnem  together. 
The  amplest  method  of  doing  this  is  by  a  hor- 
izontal beam  laid  across  the  span  and  receiving 
at  each  end  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rafters  se- 
curely mortised  to  it.  This  is  called  a  tie 
beam ;  a  chain  or  slender  iron  rod  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  the  strain  being  that  of 
longitudinal  extension.  In  roo&  of  wide  span 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  de  beam  to  settle  in 
tiie  middle^  and  this  must  then  be  counteracted. 
This  is  ingeniously  done  by  suspending  between 
the  upper  ends  of  a  pair  of  the  rafters  a  tim- 
ber oaUed  a  king  post,  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
being  lei  Into  its  enlaced  npper  part,  which  ia 
beveUed  to  fit  them,  and  is  aostidned  like  tha 
fcej  st(me  of  an  arch,  while  the  lower  end  haa 
aa  iron  strap  or  stirrup  bolted  to  it  which  passes 
around  and  holds  up  the  middle  of  the  tie 
beam.  Thns  a  frame  con^lete  in  its^  is 
formed,  which  will  rest  npon  the  walls  with 
all  the  load  that  may  be  placed  npon  It  with- 
oot  preaung  upon  these  otherwise  than  verti- 
eally.  This  frame  may  be  stiffened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  braces  and  ties  of  various  forms ; 
but  in  ever^  piece  introduced  it  is  to  be  always 
borne  in  nuna  that  excepting  those  whidi  im- 
mediately carry  the  covering,  every  one  is 
wwse  than  nseiees  that  is  not  directly  drawn 
i^on  in  the  direi^on  of  its  loigth  as  a  tie,  or 
oRnpfessed  in  the  same  line  aa  a  brace.  The 
flrst  addition  required  to  the  frame,  which  ia 
now  called  a  trass,  is  to  sopport  the  middle 
portion  <^  th^  rafters  and  prevent  their  set- 
ting. The  foot  of  the  king  post,  made  large 
like  its  npper  end,  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the 
Ibot  of  a  brace  or  "strut,"  one  on  each  mde, 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  rafter  on  tbat  side. 
Several  snch  trusses  .being  put  together  are  set 
on  the  walls  they  are  designed  to  cover  at 
equal  distances  ^art,  and  secured  by  wooden 
amps  laid  on  the  walls  their  whole  length  and 
called  wall  plates,  and  also  by  horizontid  strips 
&Btened  to  them  and  called  purlins.  There 
may  be  one  of  the  latter  across  the  middle  of 
the  rafters,  or  two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the 
roof  at  eqoal  diatancea  ^tart  For  asmaUrool^ 
the  oovenng  whioh  is  to  be  plaoed  immedl' 
•tely  on  theiie  rafters,  the  pwlins  are  attached 


on  didr  nnder  rida;  but  in  zaon  important 
roofe  the  trasses  are  merely  an  interior  frune- 
woA,  ootside  of  which  is  arranged  anoUiw 

upon  which  the  covering  is  laid.  The  raftera 
already  described  are  in  this  case  called  prind- 
pal  rafters  or  *' principals,"  and  the  pnrlina 
are  lud  outside  of  them.  The  king  posts  pro- 
ject above  the  ends  of  the  principals,  and  re- 
ceive in  their  upper  ends  a  flat  bar  called  Uie 
ridge  piece,  set  edgewise  and  extending  hori- 
TontaOy  along  the  roof.  Outside  the  lower 
ends  of  tiie  principals  the  tie  beams  extend 
far  enough  to  receive  a  long  wooden  bar  called 
a  pole  plate,  which  is  laid  down  horizontDlly 
and  secured  to  these  ends.  The  "  common" 
rafters  are  now  placed  upon  the  pole  plates  and 
the  pnrUna,  and  are  attached  at  their  npper  ex- 
treimtiea  to  the  ridge  piece.  The  whole  frame 
tbus  eonstraoted  is  known  aa  a  carcase  roo£ 
It  is  varionsly  modified  in  difitarent  structures 
to  adapt  it  to  the  different  conditions  required 
and  to  the  varions  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ings. A  beam  called  a  collar  or  truss  beam  ia 
ofxian  placed  at  some  height  above  the  tie  beam, 
and  goes  across  from  one  principal  rafter  to 
the  opposite  one.  It  is  mortised  at  each  end 
into  an  upright  tie  called  a  queen  post,  and 
the  whole  ia  supported  b^  the  npper  ends  of 
short  abutting  rafters  laid  under  the  princi- 

{tals,  which  are  braced  in  the  middle  by  stmts 
et  into  the  feet  of  the  queen  posts.  The 
king  post  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the 
collar  beam,  which  It  hMa  np,  and  the  Hit 
beam  is  sustained  at  two  wdnts  br  tbe  two 

aueen  posts  instead  of  in  uie  middle  onlj  hr 
lie  king  post.  A  truss  thus  formed  wiuoi^ 
the  principals  and  king  post  wonld  represent 
one  mode  of  oonstrao^i^  the  truncated  or  ter- 
raced root  Snch  a  roof  is  more  strongly  made, 
but  with  loss  of  garret  room,  by  two  studs 
joined  togetl^er  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
tie  beam,  and  each  one  connected  at  its  npper 
end  with  the  collar  or  trnss  beam  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  rafters.  In  many  edifices  the 
horizontal  tie  beam  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  appearanee,  or  on  account  of  its  dimin- 
ishing the  otherwise  available  height  of  tha 
area  covered  by  Ibo  roof:  and  nnmerona  da- 
vices  have  been  oontrived  to  render  it  a  less 
lamninent  ol^eot  wbUe  its  useftil  effect  ia  re- 
tuned.  One  simple  method  is  to  make  it  in 
two  lengths  and  slope  them  upward  to  the 
shortenM  king  poet,  to  which  they  are  strongly 
secured  by  an  iron  strap  and  bolts.  The  ends 
of  the  rafters  mortised  into  the  lower  extrem- 
ities of  these  beams  over  the  walls  tend  to 
thrust  them  outward,  and  a  powerful  strain  is 
exerted  upon  the  strap  according  to  the  weight 
npon  the  truss  to  draw  the  beams  apart, 
and  pifll  them  down  from  the  king  post.  The 
truss  may  bo  stiffened  b^  a  diagonal  bradng 
of  alternate  stmts  and  ties  secured  together 
in  iron  straps  at  their  ends,  where  they  are 
ftsteued  by  the  same  contrivance  to  the  TasSsr 
or  tie  beam.  The  lowest  braoe  often  starts 
frnn  the  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof 
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gnd  eroaaco  tlie  tie  beam.  Such  a  brace  may 
■ok  as  in  abntting  rafter  to  support  a  collar 
beam  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  king  port 
and  the  npper  eztremitiea  of  the  tie  beams. 
In  skilfdlly  distribatlng  these  pieces,  and  ^t- 
ing  to  them  artistic  flhfu>efl  not  inappropriate  to 
the  purposes  they  are  dedgned  to  serve,  pleaa- 
ing  effects  are  prodaoed  from  what  might  other- 
wise appear  as  clnmsy  deformiHet,  and  the 
genios  of  the  architect  is  exhibited.  In  some 
elaborate  roofiL  chiefly  of  the  medinni  period, 
the  tie  beam  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  walls  are  protected  from  the  lateral  thnut 
of  the  rafters  by  tiMr  great  sf^ty  or  Igj  pro- 
jecting bnttressea  on  tite  ontiide.  Tn  aoam 
drarchea  of  great  height  and  thin  walls  tihe 
Borel  foatore  of  flying  bnttresBes  was  tntoo- 
dnced.  These  are  piers  of  masonry  bttilt  np 
on  ttie  extended  line  of  the  prindpal  rafters 
entirely  separate  from  the  walla,  and  connected 
with  uiem  by  strots  or  braces  of  heavy  tim- 
bers. The  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  example  of  these.  In  saeJi 
atmctnres  the  weight  of  the  roof  may  be  sns- 
tainedqnite  independently  of  the  walls.  Among 
other  methods  of  redndng  the  latertd  thrust  of 
the  rafters  withoat  nsiag  tie  beams,  the  arohi- 
tects  of  the  middle  ages  introdnced  onrred  oak 
ribs  or  braees,  whua  started  team  the  wall 
plates  on  each  side  and  were  secured  aroond 
Ibiir  ovrres  to  the  rafters  and  collar  beam. 
These  proved  very  servioaable  hi  sttfltaing  the 
tniss,  and  as  they  oonthraed  to  be  ased  various 
fbrms  ware  ^vmk  to  them.  Their  width  or 
depth  was  often  so  great  as  to  render  them 
Tei7  oonsrieaona  oljeeta  in  the  architecture, 
and  their  feet  being  carried  down  the  wall  in 
kng  pendanta,  they  served  to  distribate  the 
lateral  throat  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  snr^ 
Hue.  Timbers  bent  in  the  n>rm  of  a  bow  have 
been  of  late  years  applied  in  various  ways  to 
aid  ia  the  sapport  of  the  principal  rafters.  A 
very  rimple  method  Is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holds- 
worth,  described  in  vot  nxvtit.  of  the  "Trans- 
aetlona  of  theSodetrof  Arts"(18S0),  intended 
to  do  awBjwlth  strots  and  Idog  ports,  in  order 
to  ohtiUn  uie  mort  room  In  the  nppermort  stoir. 
A  lie  beam  Is  used  nnder  each  trass,  but  fixed  m 
the  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof|  and  de- 
igned to  come  nnder  the  npper  floor  which  it  Is 
to  support.  The  lower  end  of  the  cnrved  tim- 
ber is  mortised  into  it  where  it  enters  the  wall, 
and  the  upper  end  is  secured  to  tiie  opposite 
rafter  near  Its  upper  end.  Another  cnrved 
timber  ia  placed  uie  same  way  on  the  opposite 
4d6,  the  two  erosdng  each  other  jnrt  mider 
the  ridge.  The  principal  rafter  bean  npon  the 
middle  portion  of  tiie  convex  snr&ce,  and  at 
the  foot  is  Inserted  in  a  horizontal  plate  hud  on 
the  top  of  the  wall^  and  reaching  across  It  to 
the  curved  timber,  to  whlohit  Is  flutened  by  an 
Iron  str^  to  coimteract  the  lateral  tiinut  of 
t&e  rafters.  About  the  year  IMS  Ool.  Sn^  of 
the  Frenoh  gSnit  mUitafre  hitrodvoed  a  now 
ibrm  of  oarred  beam  of  great  stroigtii  ud  oa- 
pablo  of  being  extended  to  any  lengui.  Bma 
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boOt  up  of  several  fhioVnesses  of  plank,  flrrt 
bent  to  the  proper  ourvatnre,  and  then  laid  op- 
en each  other  so  as  to  break  Joints,  and  secm«]y 
Ikstened  by  1)o1t8  and  straps.  The  roof  over 
the  riding  boose  at  Libonme  was  thus  built 
from  bis  designs  in  1836.  The  ritts  were  made 
of  6  thii^knesses  of  plank,  each  one  nearly  2 
inehes  thick,  6  inches  wide,  and  40  feet  long. 
The  form  of  the  beam  was  semicireolar,  and  its 
action  was  like  that  or  an  arch.  Its  springing 
from  the  walls  was  24  feet  alwve  the  gronnd, 
and  its  span  70  feet.  Several  ties  with  straps 
oonnect  it  with  the  wall,  and  the  princiiw 
rafters  snd  pnilins  rest  upon  it  eitiwr  ffiretwr 
or  throng^  the  intervention  of  stmts.  Thoni^ 
it  was  obviously  very  defective  in  exerting  a 
rtrong  latwal  tiinut  npon  the  walls,  wMcIl 
was  all  the  greater  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
and  heavy  bnttresses  were  required  to  sostun 
tiiese,  the  plan  still  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
was  soon  adopted  in  otiier  strootnres,  espe- 
cially in  bridg^  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  which  it  seems  still  more 
saitable  than  for  roofe.  As  nsed  in  the  great 
northern  railway  station  at  London,  the  ribs  are 
made  of  16  layers  of  plank  each  11  inch  thick. 
OoL  fimy  designed  a  second  roof  of  this  kind 
oi  180  feet  span  for  the  cavalry  school  at  Sau- 
mvr.  Each  truss  is  oompoaed  of  two  sets  4^ 
boilt-ap  ribs,  kept  ^>art  at  the  foot  by  totlllB 
work,  and  joinhig  togetiier  as  ana  rib  about 
half  way  np  the  curve.  Special  additions  to 
the  walls  were  made  in  masonry  to  sustain  the 
foot  of  the  ribs.  The  same  plan  has  more  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  Ool.  £my  fbr  the  mort  gt 

rntioroofever  projected  in  wood  or  iron.  This 
of  828  feet  span,  and  is  intended  for  another 
riding  school.  The  design  comprises  two  ribs 
like  those  described,  with  another  intermediate 
one,  carried  up  about  |  of  the  9pm  and  braced, 
also  an  enclosmg  wall  abont  the  building,  from 
which  return  walls  60  feet  long  and  4  feet 
thick  extend  to  the  foot  of  each  truss.  These 
are  perforated  with  arches  for  passage  ways  for 

rotors.  It  Is  mvntained  by  Col.  Ardent, 
ot  the  ffhiU  milita^ey  that  rtraigbt  beams 
bnilt,t«ether  in  polygonal  form  of  square  tim- 
ber, ud  properly  fivmed  and  bolted  so  aa  to 
oppose  their  length  to  the  weight,  are  stronger 
and  otherwise  Mtter  than  the  cnrved  ribs,  in 
which  the  elasticity  .of  the  bent  planks  is  the 
great  element  of  resistance.  Boof^  are  also 
formed  of  lattice  work  after  some  of  the  va- 
rious plans  adopted  in  the  oonrtmction  of 
wooden  bridges. — The  reqidrements  of  rail- 
road stations  for  roofe  of  wide  span  and  of 
materials  neither  eombastible  nor  liable  to 
warp  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wrought 
iron  for  this  porpoee,  and  the  construction  of 
trusses  of  great  lightness,  strength,  and  ele- 
ganoe.  In  other  important  ediflces  this  mate- 
rial is  now  generally  employed.  The  principles 
ttp<m  which  tiie  bars  and  rods  are  put  tc^ether 
are  the  same  as  tiiose  involved  in  the  con- 
rtmotion  cS  wooden  rooft,  but  the  eompleted 
forms  appear  very  di&rently.  The  tie  beams 
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are  conunonK  cmred  gently  upward  Uke  ft 

low  arch,  and  held  by  a  succession  of  qaeen 
posts  at  regolar  distanoes  along  the  line  of 
the  coired  or  straight  rafters,  a|>on  vhich  the 
metallic  sheets  are  directly  laid.  Diagonal 
braces  crossing  each  other  are  geueraDj  placed 
from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  toe  head  of  the. 
next.  The  ajrangenwitacriF  the  rods  vary,  how- 
ever, to  a  great  extent  in  different  stmctnrea. 
Oast  inm,  as  better  resisting  compreasion,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  the  atrats  to  wrought  iron, 
and  these  are  often  moulded  in  higUf  oma^ 
mental  fomi&  Nearly  all  the  roo&  of  great 
span  now  made  are  of  iron,  and  before  the  last 
Torlc  of  CoL  £nry's  of  this  kind,  the  widest 
t^an  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  Kew  street 
rjulway  station  in  Birmingham,  En^^d,  of  212 
feet.  The  Lime  street  station  in  Liverpool 
has  152  feet  span.  The  only  occasion  hereto- 
fore for  roofs  of  very  wide  span  was  for  build- 
ings devoted  to  oavfdry  exercise,  and  the  widest 
Btrnctnre  of  this  kind  was  at  Darmstadt,  erect- 
ed in  1771;  it  is  228  feet  long  and  164  feet 
Tide  in  tiie  dearth  the  walls.  PaulLof  Rnssia, 
after  ezaouning  it,  determined  tlut  ft  stiU  larger 
bailding  of  the  sane  kind  should  be  oonstraot- 
ed  at  Uoscov,  and  one  was  planned  852  feet 
long  and  808  wide ;  the  actual  spuL  of  the  roof; 
liowerer,  according  to  the  plan,  would  have 
been  only  280  feet.  The  maia  support  of  the 
roof  was  a  curved  rib  of  three  thicknesses  of 
timber  notched  on  to  each  other.  It  is  siud  to 
have  been  finished  and  used  in  1791 ;  bat  the 
statement  is  denied  by  others. — The  construc- 
tion of  roofs  is  treated  in  works  on  architecture 
and  carpentry.  Among  those  most  valuable 
to  consult  are  Tredgold's  "  Principles  of  Garpen- 
Kicholson^B  "  Architectural  Dictionary," 
ractical  Builder,"  &o;  Bobinson's  "Me- 
chanical Philosophy;"  Iforin'a  £egen$  de 
emime  pratique  ;  Bondelet'a  X'ort  Idtir  ; 
fiiiy's  TraiUaa  la  chaarpenttrU ;  and  Ardant'a 
Sit/met  mr  la  eharpmUa  A  grande  portU. 

BOOK  (amut  fmgilegvM^  Linn.),  a  veil 
known  member  of  the  crow  &mily,  ctf  aboat 
the  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  c^nmnon  crow, 
from  which  it  differs  principally  in  haviog  the 
base  of  the  bill  covered  with  a  rough  scaErous 
akin,  wtutish  iu  old  birds.  It  is  about  20  inches 
long  and  40  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  2};  &6 
fenude  is  a  little  smaller;  the  color  is  black, 
with  purple,  greenish,  and  bluish  reflections, 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  blended,  and  on  the 
fpre  part  of  the  head  abraded ;  the  head  is  en- 
tirely feathered  in  the  yonng;  albiuoa  some- 
time! occur,  and  the  billls  onem  Tarionsly  dis- 
torted. It  is  found  over  mort  of  Europe,  and 
abundantly  io  many  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
la  also  said  to  oconr  in  J«»an.  Books  live  in 
■ociety  all  the  year  ronnd,  building  their  nests, 
seeing  food,  and  roosdng  in  flocks;  their  re- 
sorts, vailed  roolteriesj  are  often  very  extensive, 
one  near  Edinburgh  m  1847  conttuniug  2,660 
nests  and  about  80,000  inhabitants  of  all  ages. 
The  nests  are  made  on  tall  trees,  often  in  tiie 
Kddst  of  popnUms  towps,  and  the  same  are  ua«4 
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year  after  year ;  they  are  fond  <^  the  grow  of 

old  family  mamrinuB,  where  tiiey  are  prote^ed 
by  the  ownors,  who  are  proud  of  an  antiquity 
certified  by  the  rooks.  They  are  y&rj  ear^ 
risers,  going  in  search  of  worms  in  the  fields  «r 
of  garbage  in  the  sb^ets;  they  dig  up  larvn 
from  the  earth  and  from  among  ue  roots  <tf 
grass;  they  sometimes  visit  the  beaches  and 
flats  in  search  of  shell  fish  and  erestaosaas; 
they  eat  also  grain,  aeeda,  insectss  ant^  liaidiv 
but  rarely  if  ever  carrion;  they  plunder  die 
grain  fields  only  when  forced  by  the  hunger  of 
themselves  or  yonng ;  they  have  been  known 
to  devour  the  ^gs  and  yoong  of  birds ;  thc^ 
feed  with  birds  of  varions  mmilies  witboat 
quarrelling.  They  are  not  ungrao«Ebl  on  the 
ground,  walking  with  much  di^ty ;  they  pre- 
fer open  fields,  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  tb«m 
of  dimger,  and  fiying  off  at  his  alarm  note  with 
great  noise ;  the  flight  is  generally  by  slowtud 
r^ular  fl^pings,  without  undulations;  they 
often  go  many  miles  in  search  of  food,  and,  'i 
they  return  in  the  forenoon  or  early  aftenMM%- 
a  storm  of  rain  or  anow  wiUua  24  hours  msy  be 
oonfidoitly  expected.  The  cry  reaemUea  tbs 
sound  '*'luraa,'>  monotonous  and  harsh  whoi 
heard  from  a  ^ngle  individual,  but  not  unjAcss- 
ant  frcnn  a  flock  at  a  distanoe.  They  begin  te 
repfur  tlieir  noEte  early  iu  spring,  and  lay  4  wr  ft 
e{^  light  greenish  blue,  E)>otted  and  dmided 
with  grayi^  brown  and  li|^t  pjiridish  gray; 
the  yonng  ore  hatdied  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  leave  the  nest  by  May  30 ;  greet 
numbers  of  the  newly  fledged  birda  are  aanfially 
shot,  being  conddered  by  many  in  Eaglaad 
savory  constituents  of  a  meat  pie;  the  quLUsue 
sometimes  nsed  for  writing.  The  rook  has 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  anhuJi^ 
but  is  less  intelligent  and  do4»le  than  the  »- 
ven,  crow,  and  Jackdaw.  Thouf^  it  deroaia 
grain  largely,  both  in  seedtime  and  harveat, 
like  others  of  its  pwsacuted  fiimily  it  wh^ 
morethftu  r^ys  tiaefarmer  by  the  destmc^ 
of  insects  it^urious  to  vegetation;  itisespeeislly 
fond  of  the  tarvn  of  the  cockchafer  {mMohaAh^ 
vulgari»^  Fab.),  a  ipe<»es  very  destmotive  to  the 
roots  of  grass  and  graioBL 

BOOKi;  Sib  Gbobok,  an  Sngliah  navsl 
officer,  bom  near  Canterbury  in  1650,  died 
Jan.  24, 1708.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
nnteer,  and  for  servioes  on  the  coast  .of  Ireland 
in  1689  was  promoted  from  the  rank  ef  pcct* 
o^>tain  to  that  of  rear  udmiral  of  the  red  by 
illiam  IU. ;  and  in  1692  he  was  nude  vios- 
admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the  bftttle  off  .One  It 
Hogue,  M»  19,  1692,  betweeft  tlie  oombiaejl 
Engliah  and  Dnteh  fleetsand  the  French  flMtf  M 
led  ft  night  attack  in  the  boats  of  the  squadrea. 
and  bumedS  French  tiuee-deckersand  7  other 
ships  of  t^e  line,  with  aloss  of  only  10n«L 
He  was  in  consequence  made  vice-admiral  « 
the  red,  received  ft  pwision  of  X1,0D0,  and  vss 
Imig^ted.  He  ww  twice  elected  io  parliansi^ 
and  upon  the  aooession  of  Queen  Aone  ia  ITOI 
he  was  constituted  "  vice-admiral  »d  tieaus- 
ant  of  the  sdsdnO^  of  Hi^aad,  «i  als9  Im- 
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taunt  of  the  fleeta  and  seas"  of  that  Mogdom. 

war  of  theSpanub  svooeanon  haTing  oom- 
tneoi,  he  was  aent  wtth  afleet  t^smxalt  Osdis, 
m  attaek  vpoa  which  place  was  made,  bnt 
rtandened.  Uixm  Ids  paiage  home  lie  re- 
•rived  latelHgeDee  that  the  Plate  fleet,  tmda> 
eooT^jr  of  a  FreiHli  sqHadron,  had  taken  eh^ter 
In  the  port  of  Vigo,  and  he  planned  an  attack 
fateeooartw^  titiediikeof  Ormond.  Thetown 
wu  stormed  and  17  sh^destroyed;  the  q>ede 
and  goods  taken  amounted  in  value  to  $5,000,- 
000.  In  Joly,  1704,  he  made  the  attack  on 
Gibraltar  in  ooqjonction  with  Sir  Glondealey 
flhorel  and  the  prince  of  Hesse.  Several  bat- 
teries were  carried  in  saooeanon  hj  the  Brit&h 
aailoni,  and  the  Spanish  garruion  finally  snrren- 
dered  apon  the  terms  offered  hj  the  English. 
Bot^e  in  <«  Aag.  S,  1704,  with  a  iVendi 
fleetof  58  diipaand  MoalleTS  nnderthe  connt 
of  Tooloase,  and  snooeeded  in  forcing  an  action 
eff  Malaga.  The  battle  b^an  in  the  moraii^ 
lad  lasted  till  night,  when  the  French  got 
amtf,  after  losing  8,000  men ;  the  English  loss 
was  2,000.  He  passed  the  remunder  of  his 
Ufe  in  retirement. 

R008,  Phuip  PiTEB.   See  Roba  di  Titou. 

BOOT,  in  botanj,  that  organ  which  nsnally 
penetrates  the  ew^,  to  imbibe  from  it  nourish- 
ment soitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In 
its  development  it  divides  itself  into  branohes 
wh^h  are  called  rootlets  or  fibres,  and  which 
termiDate  in  smaller  and  hair-like  ends  of  a 
spongy  tisaae.  Ko  tme  root  ever  prodnces 
mds  or  leaTea,  even  if  exposed  to  the  air  and 
BgM;  if  they  ^>pareiitl J- do  so,  tiier  aretohe 
nnarded  as  sabtaraneona  stems.  The  potato 
taber  is  a  flmiiliar  example  of  a  swollen  tab> 
taraneoaa  atem,  though  usually  called  a  root; 
and  some  eaoti,  orohidsi,  &o.,  have  long,  tongh, 
atrial  roots.  Sometimes  these  are  adventitilons, 
as  la  rootlets  which  iaaae  from  the  lower 
joints  of  the  Indian  com  a&d  fr(Hn  the  joints 
of  the  grape  vine.  Boots  are  either  annnal, 
Uenaial,  or  perennial,  aocMding  as  they  perish 
hi  one  or  two  years,  or  survive  for  several 
years;  bnt  even  these  oosditaons  depend  in  a 
degree  on  olhnatio  dromnstanoOB,  some  that 
are  normally  perennial  changing  to  annnal,  as 
ia  the  garden  nartortinm  (tropaolvm  me^vt^ 
fa  whlca  ease  a  single  season  is  snffioient  to 
predooe  flowers  and  seeds;  and  others  natn- 
raBy  annnal  bring  mads  biwnial  or  pwcamiaL 
hjr  prevcBtfaig  tiie  flowws  from  expanding  ana 
me  frnottfie^oii  from  taking  t^aoe.  Boots  are 
•ko  liable  to  ohange  in  form  and  dze,  espe- 
cially under  onhivation,  as  in  the  coltivated 
carrot,  wboee  nomal  root  thickens  and  be- 
eomee  IViriform;  or  in  the  turnip,  where  it 
ivells  laterally  and  becomes  broad  and  fl^ ; 
or  in  the  dahlia,  where  the  fibres  increase  to 
tabera.  There  is  rise  littie  proportion  of  the 
loots  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  even  this 
dtaiiniahea,  until  tiie  root  entirriy  disappews 
fa  whrie  genera  d  the  lower  wders.— The  of- 
floe  of  the  mot  ia  not  only  to  find  nooririunent, 
tattomratewkaasahitanees.  Bpoaseaaea 
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riso  the  extraordinary  power  of  penetratliK 
bodies  harder  than  t^e  earth.  The  general 
tnidenoy  of  the  root  to  aeek  an  of^nsite  dhvo* 
tion  to  the  atem  is  admitted,  but  the  reason 
onmot  be  asrigned.  Boots  are  Arequenfly  the 
stores  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  next 
yearns  vegetation ;  they  also  ccmtain  gams,  res- 
ins, Bcid^  and  other  propertiea  found  hnpoi^ 
tant  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

BOOT,  in  mathematics,  such  a  quantity  as, 
midtipliea  into  itself  a  certain  number  of  times, 
prodnces  a  given  quantity.  Thas,  2  is  a  root 
of  4,  of  8,  of  16,  &o.  In  its  lowest  d^ee  it  is 
expr^ed  by  the  symbol  V~»  written  before 
the  given  qaantity;  thus,  Jt  is  that  number 
whl<ui,  mnltipUed  into  itself  once,  prodocee  9, 
viz.,  8 ;  it  is  read  "  the  square  root  of  9."  The 
higher  degrees  are  expreased  placing  an  ap- 
propriate number  above  the  ^mool ;  thus,  ^ 
18  read  "  the  cnbe  root  of  8,"  and  is  that  numlM^ 
which,  multiplied  into  itsrif  twice,  prodnces  8, 
viz,,  2 ;  t/o*  is  read  '*  the  4tb  root  of  a  raised 
to  the  4th  power,"  and  is  the  quantity  which, 
miMplied  mto  itself  8  times,  produces  a\  viz., 
a  ;  and  so  on. — The  term  is  also  employed  in 
algebraic  equations  to  represent  the  valoe  or 
vuues  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities, 
whi<^  value  or  values,  suWitnted  in  the  equa- 
tion, will  make  the  two  members  of  it  identi- 
cal. To  discover  this  vriue  or  these  valuM  ia 
the  object  im^Kieed  In  the  solution  of  the 
equation, 

BOPE,  a  lat^  oord  at  least  an  Inch  in  chv 
oomferenoe,  formed  by  twisth^  together  a  col- 
lection of  vegetable  flbree,  thmgs  of  hides,  hair 
of  anfarals,  or  iron  wirea.  The  smriler  riaed 
oords  thus  made  are  termed  twines  and  lines, 
and  ril  are  included  under  the  goieral  name 
of  cordage.  Ropes  of  some  sort  have  always 
been  articles  of  prime  neoessity  even  to  the 
rudest  people.  The  inner  bark  of  some  tnes 
roughly  twisted  ti^ther  famished  materiala 
for  them,  as  also  vines,  and  the  slender  leaf 
stems  of  the  r^tan  palm,  the  flexible  branches 
of  trees  like  the  willow  or  the  stronger  hickory, 
and  the  tough  idiant  shmb,  direa  paltatris,  a 
podoct  of  wet  lands,  and  known  as  the  rope 
baric  or  leather  wood.  The  ancient  Peruvians, 
for  thrir  snqienrion  bridges,  twisted  tog^cr 
ttie  ttxang  flbres  of  the  maguey,  and  fwmed  of 
them  hiwe  oablea  as  lam  as  a  man^s  body. 
ThcBiga  of  hides  hare  abo  been  finnd  convenient 
materials  for  ropes.  The  South  American  and 
Mexican  hunter  thus  makes  his  lasso,  and  the 
n^ve  miners,  when  they  anbstitnte  the  opera* 
tion  of  hoisting  for  the  painful  task  of  carrying 
up  to  the  BUiTOce  the  products  the  mines, 
resort  to  the  same  material.  The  earliest  pre- 
served records  of  rope  making  are  of  the  vro- 
oeanos  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  pictured  in 
tiirir  tombs.  From  these  it  appurs  that  they 
made  use  of  flax,  twisting  the  flbres  together 
for  twines  and  the  smaU«r  ropes,  while  for 
those  of  lai^^  sizes  they  emi^oyed  the  fibres 
ot  the  date  tree,  which  an  atUl  used  f6r  the 
same  porpese.  They  also  made  long  strings 
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of  leather,  outtliig  them  aronnd  Urge  diikv  1^ 
tiie  method  still  praetised  and  known  m  tiio 
"  olronlor  out  uid  pattiiig  i  of  tb«  strings 
together,  the?^  seoored  the  end  in  sstnmg  tube, 
to  which  were  tttaohed  ftt  ririkt  aa^ei  a  kver 
■nd  hall,  hy  iddoh  it  oonld  be  tibiwn  round 
1^  the  lund.  A  ring  or  gwivel  at  the  other 
end  of  Ae  tab*  fomuhed  the  mesne  of  secnr- 
ing  it  to  the  body  of  a  workman  without  ob- 
atracting  its  tnming.  Being  then  taken  in  one 
hand,  the  man  walked  backward,  twisting  the 
rope  with  the  other,  while  anotiier  workman 
aeated  opposite  to  him  let  oat  the  stringa  as 
reqnired,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  rope 
tight. — In  modem  times  the  materials  mosuy 
emfdoyed  for  ropea  are  hemp,  the  Manila  plan- 
tain 1^,  and  a  few  other  Triable  fibres,  and 
flax  for  lines.  The  properties  of  many  of  these 
■re  referred  to  in  the  aitiolee  Oont,  Flax,  Hkmp, 
JvTBjdM). ;  morecompletedeaoriptitHieanooai- 
tainea  in  ps^rs  pnUlahed  in  the  **Ainerioan 
Joomal  of  Sdenee,"  toIs.  xxi  and  zxr.  (1889 
and  1834).  Bope  making  was  regarded  as  an 
olfjeot  of  mnoh  importance  to  the  early  oolo- 
niata  fn  this  ooontry  by  those  in  England  who 
promoted  the  first  aetdonenta,  and  efibrta 
were  made  to  Introdnoe  it  with  other  branches 
of  manofactnre  in  Virginia,  where  the  climate 
and  soil  were  foond  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
onltore  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  colonists,  how- 
ever, devoted  themselTes  ahnost  exdnidTely  to 
the  more  favorite  pursuit  of  raising  tobaooo, 
and  monu&otnres  were  greatly  nc^eoted.  In 
Kew  England,  where  manufactures  and  ddp 
bonding  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  .the  enltore  <a  hemp  was  r^arded  with 
more  intereet  The  seeds  of  the  plant  were 
noetred  in  Salem  In  1689,  and  in  1S41  the 
gaieral  court  of  Massschasetts  directed  atten- 
mm  to  the  wild  hemp  0>robably  the  apoeymim 
eartnoMnum),  describing  It  as  "growing  all 
over  the  country,"  and  as  used  by  the  natirea 
far  mating  clothing,  nets,  mats,  and  lines.  In 
the  same  year  a  town  meeting  was  held  at 
Balem  to  take  measures  for  enoourai^g  the 
hemp  culture  with  reference  to  the  several 
useftil  appHcationa  of  the  article.  The  rnann- 
&ctttre  of  cordage  was  begnn  in  that  year  in 
Boston  by  John  Harrison,  and  in  1963  John 
Heyman  of  Oharlestown  was  authorized  to  make 
ropes  and  lines.  In  Connecticut  action  was 
had  npon  tiie  same  mUeot  the  government 
at  Hartibrd  in  IMS,  and  dlreoUons  were  iasned 
tiiat  henm  seed  Bh<mld  be  sown  "for  the  bet> 
tw  fiumisning  the  river  with  oordage  toward 
the  rigi^ngof  ships."  In  the  "History  of  Penn- 
nrlvanu  and  West  New  Jersey,"  by  Gabriel 
"ihomas  (London,  1698),  mention  is  made  of 
the  large  and  curions  ropewalks  in  Philadel- 

Shia,  several  of  which  were  owned  by  Mr. 
oseph  Wilcox. — ^In  the  manufacture  of  ropes 
the  same  general  principles  are  hivolved  what- 
ever fibre  is  used,  and  the  general  description 
of  the  process  of  making  hemp  ropes  may  ap- 
ply to  that  of  the  other  sorts  also.  The  fibres 
d  hemp  not  areragiag  more  than  ^ 


length,  they  are  neoessarOy  overhgjped  amcag 
themselves  and  compressed  together  so  as  net 
to  be  drawn  apart.  The  requirad  oranprearion 
la  best  obtained  by  twisting,  the  fllires  being 
etm^raoody  drawn  out  togetiier  from  a  Inm* 
die  in  the  ri^t  quaatitr  to  prodnoe  die 
able  size  of  yam.  The  yams  are  pot  ti^vtiicr 
to  make  stnmda,  and  8  ot  4  <rf  theee  twisted 
togethOT  make  a  rope,  and  8  or  4  ropea  a 
cable.  These  sueeessive  steps  cause  the  strain 
to  be  more  equally  dififased  among  the  fibres 
than  it  would  be  if  tiiese  were  laid  together  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  once  and  twisted;  and 
moreover  the  alternating  directicms  given  to 
the  twist  in  the  several  operations  cause  the 
difiierettt  portions  to  bind  upon  themselves  and 
form  a  permanently  firm  bundle.  The  Ibns 
only  once  twisted  make  but  a  loose  bundle, 
which,  though  decidedly  stronger  than  the 
same  quantity  made  into  a  hard-twisted  nma^ 
is  not  so  durable  sor  so  well  adapted  fir  u» 
ordinary  pnrposes  of  ropes.  The  aetoal  loasp 
as  found  iy  trial,  is  about  1^  of  tibe  ftill  strengdi 
of  the  fibi^;  and  with  a  view  of  saving  this, 
as  well  as  the  loss  in  length,  which  is  also  ^ 
ropes  have  been  made  of  yams  laid  ti^etfaer 
and  wrapped.  These  proved  noBerrioeabie  for 
most  uses  on  account  of  the  wrappii^  soon 
wearing  off  and  moisture  getting  among  tke 
fibres  and  rotting  them.  Bope  making  ia  con- 
ducted in  narrow  IraUdings,  called  ropewalks, 
several  hundred  feet  hmg  and  from  one  to  8 
stories  In  height.  The  first  process  to  whieh 
the  hemp  is  suldeeted  is  hackling,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  draw  out  the  fibres  in  atra^^ 
Unee  and  remove  tiie  diort  Iwgths  and  dutt. 
Vm  haoUe  Is  a  sort  of  comb  made  of  an  as- 
■onblage  of  long,  diarp  sted  poants  set  upri^t 
upon  a  firm  bench.  For  some  pnrposM  sev- 
eral of  different  decrees  of  fineness  are  need, 
commencing  with  the  coarsest.  A  bundle  of 
hemp  held  near  one  end  is  laid  orw  the  pcnoto 
and  drawn  through,  and  the  opersftien  ia  re- 
peated, reversing  the  ends.  The  short  lengths, 
called  tow,  are  c(^e(ded  and  hadded  again  by 
themselves  to  be  used  fbr  inferior  sorts  vt 
ropes,  ^e  hemp  is  now  prepared  for 
ning  into  yarns.  In  tiie  common  process  of 
mnning  by  hand,  a  large  wheel  at  tiie  end  of 
the  walk  is  kept  tnming  by  a  hcj  and  eaniea 
round  a  number  of  hooks  or  wliiris  aaC  in  • 
frame  above  it  all  faeing  up  the  line  of  Ilia 
walk.  The  ^tinner,  hmviog  wrapped  wound 
his  body  a  handle  <tf  hemp,  the  middle  portion 
of  tiie  fibres  in  Ihint  and  Hub  ends  behind, 
draws  from  It  in  front  a  portion  sufficient  for 
making  a  yam,  and  twisting  this  in  his  fingers 
he  attaches  the  end  to  one  of  the  whirls,  ud 
^ntlks  backward.  As  he  proceeds  the  filMM 
are  oontinually  drawn  out  from  the  bundle,  the 
qnantity  bdng  regulated  by  the  action  of  his 
handa,  one  of  them  pulMng  forward  or  holding 
back  the  fibres  and  the  ouier  compressing  tiie 
yam  as  it  passes  throu^^  a  thick  wooUen  doth 
held  around  it.  He  uius  endeavors  to  keep 
the  thmd  of  nnitom  thieknesa  thravi^avt. 
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JkBvanjBflbaunmMflSbm  be  eagagedskthe 
■ame  time  as  there  are  whirls  to  the  wheel  at 
tiM  end  (rfthe  walk.  To  ke^  tiie  rank  oat  of 
7*7,  hooka  are  provided  <hi  the  nnder  ride 
of  the  oro89  beama,  and  as  one  is  passed  the 
spinner  jerks  the  yarn  tip  to  nuke  it  catch  his 

E roper  hook.  Thus  it  is  held  snspended  when 
e  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk.  There 
two  Bpinoers  fasten  tiieir  ends  together  and 
jHit  them  over  a  stont  post  on  one  side,  also 
tying  ^em  together  witn  a  piece  of  twine  a 
httle  in  advance  of  the  post  The  two  next  do 
the  same,  and  thns  the  ends  come  to  Ik  all  col- 
lected aroand  this  post.  The  spinners  then 
eoramenoe  each  a  new  yam  at  the  wheel  where 
they  ended  the  first  one,  and  retom  down  the 
Talk  as  they  came  np.  The  one  who  tnmed 
the  first  wheel  detuhes  the  ends  from  hia 
whiris,  and  seenTing  them  to  a  post  fat  the 
■ame  waj  that  ther  were  attached  at  the  other 
eztrandty  cf  the  wuk,  he  rans  forward  throwing 
ihe  Tarns  ont  of  the  hooks  on  the  beams  to  a 
low  (MTIarge  hooks  in  the  posts  of  the  baildtog 
at  a  oonvenient  height  al>ove  the  groond  and 
on  the  same  side  with  the  two  end  posts.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  at  each  turn  of  the 
^>inners  tmtil  800  or  400  yams  come  to  be 
eoUeoted  in  the  side  hooks,  when  they  are  called 
a  haul  and  are  ready  for  the  next  process,  which 
Is  tarring  the  yams,  unless  Uiey  are  to  be  spun 
into  strands  for  untarred  ropes,  known  as  white 
ropes.  Sometimes  yams  are  woond  off  upon 
reels  aa  tiicy  are  spun,  and  thns  kept  until  the 
Bomber  is  anffielent  tor  warping,  which  la  the 
atretohing  them  out  on  the  nde  hooka  and  giv- 
ing to  them  a  slight  twiat  The  length  of  the 
yams  in  a  ftdl-length  walk  is  not  less  than  200 
fiithoms  or  1,300  feet— Snch  is  the  old  proeess, 
■till  in  common  use  in  a  small  way,  for  obtsin* 
ing  the  threads  or  yams  of  which  ropes  are 
■pwi ;  and  nntil  18S0  all  the  cordage  made  in 
the  United  States  was  the  product  of  hand  la- 
bor alone,  except  that  in  laying  tip  the  strands 
into  rope  horse  power  was  employed  at  one 
«Dd  of  the  walk  to  twist  these.  In  that  year 
machines  were  introduced  from  EngUod  for 
working  the  yarns  already  tpm  by  hand  Into 
fltraads  and  ropea :  and  thia  waa  the  oaij  inno- 
Tation  upon  uie  hand  wooeasea  nntil  1884, 
wbea  maehiiiea  tor  qdmung  tiie  tbreada  won 
inveiited  hf  Mr.  Treadwelf  in  Haasaohiuatts. 
Prom  that  time  these  have  undergone  various 
improvements,  and  are  now  so  Cur  perfected 
tiiat  the  rope  manuflMtan  has  assumed  an  en- 
tirely new  eharaeter  and  importance.  The 
operations  are  now  concentrated  in  a  tew  huge 
establishments,  and  are  oondueted  more  like 
cotton  spinning,  with  powerfbl  machines  at* 
tended  chieSy  by  females.  The  character  of 
American  cordage  has  improved  so  that  it  is 
exported  to  aliiiost  all  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
olndtng  the  British  produces,  East  Indies,  and 
even  London  and  Liverpod.  The  American 
machines  themaelvea  were  introduced  into 
Canada  several  yeani  ago,  and  in  1680  Into 
Chreat  Mtahi  anct  Irclaad,  whm  tin  deaiHid 


tot  ^bam  iB  rqddly  inoreaaing.  "Bj  tiie  new 
proeeaaea  the  bales  of  hemp  are  first  taken  to 
the  upper  story  of  tiie  &otory,  where  they  are 
opened,  and  a  quantity  is  taken  ont  and  oiled 
and  careftiUy  laid  in  layers,  making  a  heap 
called  a  batch.  The  first  operation  is  to  scutch 
this,  irtiioh  is  now  done  by  a  machine  condst* 
ing  of  a  cylinder  of  about  6  feet  diameter  and 

50  inoRes  width  of  face,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
cover.  Across  the  fiice  of  the  cylinder  are 
fixed  rows  of  sheet  iron  plates  standing  edge- 
wise, those  la  the  same  row  li  inches  apwt, 
and  set  opposite  tiie  spaces  in  the  next  ad- 
joining rows.  The  fhint  end  of  the  sheets  is 
eurved  and  is  6  inches  high,  the  back  end  nm- 
ning  down  to  a  pdnt.  On  the  back  of  th« 
maobine  is  a  bole  throo^  the  oovar  for  ad- 
mitting tiie  hemp,  and  on  the  <q>potite  ^idA  la 
another  hj  whioh  the  tow  is  thrown  ont  As 
tiie  QTlinder  rapidly  revolves,  ^workman,  hold- 
ing a  bundle  of  the  hemp  t^htiy  in  his  hondf' 
lays  it  upon  the  edges  of  the  plates,  whioh  run 
through  it  and  carry  off  the  tow.  9^  then 
changes  ends  and  repeats  this,  when  the  hemp 
is  hatchelled  and  ready  for  tiie  lapper.  The 
Bontcher  was  invented  by  Mr.  Salisbury  of 
West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  another  answering  the 
same  purpose,  in  which  stont  curved  haclde 
pins  were  substituted  for  the  sheets,  was  intro- 
duced by  Ur.  Wall  of  Bushwick,  Long  island. 
The  lapper  conaste  of  a  large  cylinder  of  6  or 
8  foet  diameter  and  2^  feet  width  of  facts 
nrmed  with  stont^diaip-p(rfiri>ed  steel  |^4f 
Indies  long  set  in  70  orSOrowsaerosa  uie  fiwa 
d  the  cytinder,  and  slanting  forward.  There 
are  alao  a  pair  ci  foed  rollers  and  a  cylinder  ct 

51  foet  diameter  formed  of  two  ciivular  cast 
iron  slotted  plates,  keyed  about  S  feet  apart 
upon  an  iron  shaft.  In  each  of  the  slots  is  a 
atrong  hackle  bar,  on  which  there  are  abont 
84  ^Us;  and  these,  by  means  of  cam  plates 
fixed  on  the  innde  of  the  framing  of  the  ma- 
chine, are  moved  so  that  the  hackles  entier 
the  hemp  as  it  eomes  over  tiie  feed  rollers,  and 
leave  it  as  it  is  taken  by  the  pins  of  the  large 
cylinder.  A  weighed  portion  of  hemp  is  m- 
troduoed  and  run  up  on  the  cylinder,  wtien  the 
ma^iine  ia  atopped,  and  a  workman  opeiring 
the  front  of  the  cover  plaoes  an  iron  Imr  un- 
der tim  rdl  of  hemp,  and  reaching  the  end 
draws  it  off  flmn  the  cylinder,  cauung  this  to 
rotate  backward.  The  hemp  is  thns  obtained 
in  a  long  bundle,  the  fibres  all  extended  alike. 
This  is  next  taken  to  the  drawing  frame,  a 
strongly  made  machine  with  an  iron  frame 
about  0  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high, 
Buataining  8  fluted  heavy  iron  rollers,  which 
mash  into  each  other  and  are  heavily  pressed 
tog^er  with  levers  and  nnral  springs.  There 
is  beside  a  pur  of  smaltiBr  delivering  rollers 
getfed  from  the  others  and  also  premed  with 
kvers  and  sfHings.  An  endless  chain  of  haehla 
ban  oeooples  most  <tf  the  length  of  the  machine, 
and  ottiiea  the  hemp  tarwm  to  the  rolla,  th« 
filnres  bebig  palled  throngh  the  bars  witii  a 
draft  mada  to  wy  with  tiw  oharaetar  of  tha 
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work  in  hand,  TbA  hcnm  b  &jm  dnnn  «Rk 
into  a  sUnr.  which  is  nm  into  a  large  tin  Mae 
or  woodm  box;  and  a  nomber  of  dir«rs  ao- 
oording  to  the  w«(|^t  of  yarn  to  be  made 
are  put  over  a  seocmd  drawing  fhune,  dif- 
fering from  the  first  onlf  in  the  fineneaa  of 
Qie  haoldes.  The  Bliverpasaes  fhnn  it  through 
a  wooden  condactor  to  me  room  b^w,  where 
are  the  jeoniee  or  gpinning  frames.  These 
machines,  which  liave  efiectod  the  revolution 
in  rope  making,  were  ad<^ted  some  years  ago 
in  the  cordage  factories  on  Long  island,  in  a 
mutk  less  perfect  form  than  thej  now  have. 
A  meohanio  came  on  froa  Boston  to  put  them 

Sin  the  works  of  Messrs.  Twsker  and  Cooper 
Brooklyn,  whoi  the  rope  makm  ot  Long 
island,  fbreseeing  the  eflbot  th^  must  have 
CD  their  trade,  threw  the  mechanic  into  a  tar 
kettle,  and  rode  him  on  a  rail  to  the  ferry, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  returned.  The 
xnacbine  was  greatlj  improved  about  18  Tears 
ago  hj  a  mechanic  named  MontotHnerj  em- 
ployed in  the  works'  of  the  late  Mr.  Thursbr 
At  Williamsburg,  Long  island ;  and  to  his  im- 
uvvements  the  very  perfect  machines  of  MesBrs^ 
Todd  and  Rafferty  of  Paterson,  K.  J.,  chiefly 
owe  their  superiority,  which  is  recognized  by 
their  general  adoption  in  the  prindpsl  woriu 
in  the  United  States,  and  recently  in  Europe. 
The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  jenny  ia  the 
^nd  spinnuig  of  the  diver  into  a  yarn,  and 
at  the  same  tinw  feeding  it  Aider  or  slower 
Mowding  to  the  bIm  of  the  divw,  eo  as  to 
produce  an  even  yam,  and  then  winding  thia 
mon  bobbios.  Ejkch  frame,  for  convemence 
of  tending,  is  double,  each  portion  being  a  du- 
plicate of  the  other  and  run  by  its  own  driv- 
ing belt  They  are  from  8^  to  9  feet  long, 
between  2^  and  8  feet  wide,  and  aboat  the 
same  height.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  alimg 
the  room,  a  single  ro<»n  sometimes  containing 
100  frames.  A  female  attendant  looks  after 
Si  frames  or  6  bobbins,  keeping  the  supply  of 
aliver  full,  seeing  that  it  is  regularly  fed,  and 
r^laoing  tite  bobbins  as  they  get  fuIL  ^e 
aliver,  collected  in  cans,  is  brought  to  each 
frame,  and  a  porU<»i  being  hud  on  the  endless 
duun  of  small  gill  bars  which  carzies  it  along, 
the  end  is  passed  b^ween  a  pdr  of  calender 
rollers,  me  of  whioh  is  grooved  and  one 
tongned,  and  thence  through  a  flyer  1^  which 
it  is  t .  isted,  and  the  yam  wound  upon  the 
bobbi  1  inside  of  it.  The  flyer  is  fmnea  of  two 
<4rcuiar  ends  connected  by  two  arras,  and 
upon  one  of  the  ends  is  keyed  a  small  pulley, 
which  is  .driven  by  a  drum  beneath.  The  lH>b< 
bio  inside  of  the  flyer  mns  loosely  upon  a  Img 
qandle,  and  is  moved  ba^  and  forth  on  this  by 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  connect  it 
with  the  flyer.  The  pin  rack  ia  attached  to  a 
tnbe  which  mns  loosely  on  the  spkidle  and 
passes  throngh  the  wA  of  the  flyer.  On  the 
end  of  this  tube  which  is  inside  the  fl^Br  is 
fixed  a  small  pkte  wiA  a  little  catdi  riveted  to 
St,  which  serves  to  hold  back  the  bobbin  that 
It  maj-  take  up  the  yam.  The  arrangement 


for  regulating  the  else  of  the  yam  k  oonaeots^ 

with  the  calender  rollers,  through  which  the 
sUvw  passes,  and  acts  upon  the  <^ain  of  giO. 
bars  to  make  this  feed  fester  or  slower,  caunng 
a  less  or  greatw  strain  upon  the  fibres  of  the 
sliver.  Under  the  calender  rollers  and  new 
tiie  floor  runs  a  small  shaft  with  two  triple  ec- 
centrics keyed  upon  it  These  are  turned  with 
small  grooves  on  their  circumference,  in  which 
ran  loosely  strt^  with  long  fingers  attached  to 
them.  The  fingers  push  ratchet  wheels  on 
another  shaft  a  Bttle  in  front,  and  tbb  shaft  by 
a  small  belt  carries  the  chtin  of  gill  bars.  As 
the  sliver  pssees  brtween  the  rollers,  any  thick 
portion  raises  the  npper  one  and  the  levera 
which  press  on  it.  One  of  tiie  levers,  connect- 
ed wi^  a  lifter  bweath  the  ecoentrio  straps^ 
raises  these,  and  thus  causes  the  ratchet  wheels 
to  move  slowly  or  stop  altogether,  and  the 
same  e&ct  is  extended  to  the  chain.  Where 
the  sliver  is  too  thin,  the  lifter  drops  and  the 
eccentric  fingers  fall  into  a  smaller  ratchet 
whed,  and  by  this  speeds  up  the  chain,  and 
again  brings  the  yam  to  the  desired  size.  The 
spinning  is  effected  with  great  rapidity,  the 
flyer  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400  turns 
in  a  minute.  One  girl  tending  6  bobbins  spins 
about  1,100  lbs.  of  yarn  every  day,  or  925  lbs, 
of  fine  yam,  or  750  to  600  lbs.  of  very  fine 
yam ;  she  is  paid  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  for 
the  very  fine  11  cents.  This  is  the  result  of 
actual  ^>erations,  taken  from  the  fioctory  books, 
running  tot  a  ntunber  of  days ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly with  the  use  of  hemp  of  the  very  best 
qoality,  which  not  only  works  with  greatest 
ease  but  also  weighs  most  The  manu£M:turers 
of  the  machines  count  one  scutcher,  one  lapper, 
two  drawing  frames,  and  6  jennies  as  a  set,  and 
estimate  ^at  thiswUl,  with  the  labor  of  3  men 
and  6  ^Is  or  boys,  produce  1,250  lbs.  of 
No.  20  yam  in  10  honrs  as  a  fair  average. — 
The  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  yams 
are  converted  into  rope,  have  long  been  in 
general  use  in  the  United  Btates  and  Europe. 
For  making  tarred  rope,  the  first  process  is 
to  tar  the  yams.  A  large  nmnber  oi  reels  as 
they  some  mm  the  jennies  are  set  in  a  frame 
so  as  to  be  eaBilynnwoand,  and  the  ends  are 
passed  each  through  its  own  hole  in  a  guide 
plate  over  one  end  of  a  large  trongh  of  cop- 
per or  iron  called  the  tar  kettle,  which  con- . 
tains  tar  kept  by  a  fire  beneath  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  watnr.  The  yarns  are  all  made 
to  pass  throuj^  gaides  placed  near  the  bottom 
of  ^e  trough,  one  at  each  end,  thence  up  the 
frirtber  end  and  through  holes  in  another  plate 
by  whioh  the  excess  of  tar  taken  up  is  scraped 
off.  The  yams  may  then  either  be  collected 
together  in  sufficient  nmnber  for  a  strand  in  a 
register  tube,  where  they  undergo  a  partial  pres- 
sure and  twisting,  or  they  are  wound  np  agdn 
eadi  on  its  own  reel  to  be  afterward  used  as  ccflk- 
venient.  "Whenever  the  yams  are  brought  to- 
gether to  be  twisted  into  a  strand,  the  propet 
number  fbr  8  separate  strands  are  attached  to 
as  many  apindla^  whioh  are  affixed  to  a  nuK 
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ditne  that  can  be  drawn  the  vhole  IcBffA  of 
the  ropewfllk,  the  rope  by  which  it  is  drawn 
eaming  the  mMhinerj  it  curies  to  be  kept  ia 
motioD  and  a  strong  tension  to  be  upon 
tiie  strands.  Hie  yarns  art  let  out  as  required 
team  the  end  of  tiie  valk  at  vhioh  the  spinning 
CMomenoed.  The  machine  having  traTorsed  the 
kngth  of  the  walk,  the  8  strands  are  left  behind 
stretched  along  npon  the  stake  heads  and  pins 
set  in  the  poets  of  the  building,  npon  which 
thej  hare  been  thrown  by  the  man  attending 
it  The  maohiaea  for  twisting  the  strands  and 
for  laying  these  into  rope  are  of  Tarions  forms, 
and  all  are  too  oomplioated  to  be  desoribed 
withont  drawings.  They  are  specially  design- 
ed to  f^re  the  required  twist  and  maintain  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  rope.  As  this  is  com- 
ideted  it  is  woond  npon  reels,  from  which  it 
is  slipped  off  in  the  form  of  ooils,  which  b^ng 
•Bonrely  tied  together  are  ready  fat  tbe  mw^t. 
Tbm  OOTdage  manufsctured  for  tiie  British  navy 
is  marked  by  a  colored  worsted  thread  intro- 
dooed  in  the  centre  of  each  strand ;  and  every 
combination  of  strands  or  rope  is  distinguished 
byapeoaliaryuninitsoentre.  Ropes  are  des- 
ignated as  to  size  by  their  oironmference,  and  ss 
toleogthbyfisthonu.  Their  weight  and  strength 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  hemp  and  method 
of  manufacture.  The  following  table,  prepared 
by  Kr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  famous  English  maker 
d  wire  ropes,  is  usually  referred  to  as  aatiiority 
OB  these  points.  A  later  and  mora  complete 
iaUe  is  ano  g^ven  at  the  close  of  this  article : 
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jFor  mining  and  some  other  purposes  ropes  are 
■omedmes  made  flat  by  laying  several  small 
ropes  ride  by  side  and  securing  them  together 
1^  sewing  or  other  method.  To  insure  th^ 
lying  flat  it  is  essential  that  the  ropes  dtoold 
be  dtemat^y  of  right  and  of  left  hand  twists. 
By  Hsddart's  patented  process  the  ropes  thus 
1mA  togetlier  pasa  horixoDtally  throng  a  steuttt 
lieated  box,  ia  whioh  they  are  softwed  by  the 
•fleet  of  the  heat  upon  the  tar.  They  tiien 
pass  throng  a  sort  of  box  jnst  adapted  to  their 
size  fixed  m  a  table  and  open  at  the  ends.  In 
the  sides  are  holes  tiirongh  whioh  steel  piemera 
like  large  struct  awls  are  forced  by  maohia- 
ery  penetrating  entvely  through  the  several 
ropes— one  piercer  alternately  from  each  side. 
Keedlee  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  <»- 
wators,  one  standing  cai  each  aide,  and  the 
thread,  which  is  itself  sometimes  a  rope  half 
aa  ineh  thick,  is  drawn  through  and  tig^iteoed. 
XttMBft  slastl^  has  bsaa  fiiqparted  to  rapes 


hy  fntoodueing  threads  of  oaoutchouo  with  the 
hemp;  the  particular  use  of  such  ropes  is  for 
the  anolion  or  grapnels  of  balloons,  and  th«r 
^Etet  ia  to  matoiially  lessm  the  jerk  when 
these  esteh  and  hold  the  balloon  fiut— The  rope 
mannfaoture  of  the  United  States  is  now  almost 
exoloaively  oondnoted  by  a  &w  large  houses  in 
Hassachusetts,  Kew  Yoi^  and  Philadelphia. 
Those  in  MsMaohnaetts  are  J.  Nickerson  and 
CO.,  and  Sewall,  Day,  a&d  oo.,  of  Boston ;  the 
Plymouth  cordage  otnopany  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  New  Bedford  cordage  company  of  New  Bed- 
ford. In  Kew  Yorky  the  factories  of  Lawrence, 
Waterbnry,  and  oo.,  and  'William  Wall's  sons, 
at  Williamsburg,  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
eonntry.  At  Brooklyn  is  the  faotory  of  Tucker, 
Oooper,  and  oo.,  and  at  Elizabetiiport,  N.  J.,  ia 
New  York  bay,  are  the  worlm  of  tne  Elizabeth- 
port  cordage  company.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
two  fiutories  ot  Weaver,  Xltler,  and  oo.  prodnoe 
from  fi,000  to  8,000  tons  of  rope  per  annum; 
and  thoee  of  Bproat,  Uolntyre,  and  oo.  consume 
about  60  bales  of  jute  hemp  a  week  iu  the 
Bumulaoture  of  lines  and  small  r<^>es  of  ^  to  1 
inch  oircnmftrenee.  There  are  nam^vus  other 
small  establishmeiUa,  which  altogether  do  not 
make  ^  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 
Ootton  rope  is  manufactured  at  a  nomber  of 
Ihotories  m  the  soutiiem  states,  and  also  on  a 
eonsiderable  scale  at  Norwich,  Oonn.  The 
material  is  but  a  poor  substitnte  for  hemp, 
lacking  its  strength  and  durability.  It  retaioi 
moisture  when  once  wet,  and  is  liable  to  soon 
ro(.->-Wire  ropes  ware  originally  made  about 
die  year  1881  nae  at  ttte  mines  in  the  Harts 
moimtaiBs;  and  pnbllo  attention  In  En^and 
was  first  ^rseted  to  their  ezoellent  qualities  tar 
this  ^{dioation  tn  1888.  Their  superiority  to 
hempen  ropes  was  said  to  oonrist  In  their  much 
gre^w  li^tnesB  for  the  same  strength,  and 
greater  durability  when  subjected  to  uie  peou- 
uar  causes  of  destmction  common  to  mines,  as 
running  through  muddy  waters,  frequent  rub- 
bing npon  rough  Bur&oea,  and  the  constant 
wear  npon  pi^eys.  The  manufaoture  was 
soon  undertaken  in  England,  and  was  very 
successfully  prosecuted,  espedaUj  under  the 
patents  of  lb.  Andrew  Smith.  Ilie  ose  of  the 
ropes  too  was  extended  to  the  standing  riggiiw 
of  ships,  to  the  drawing  of  trains  upon  rau< 
ways  by  stationary  ei^ines,  and  to  various 
other  parposea.  At  mai^  of  the  mines  they 
were'  anoeessfiiUy  introduced,  exoepting  in 
Oomwall,  where  as  late  as  the  year  1851  the 
use  cf  one  was  first  permitted  at  the  Tresavean 
mine,  and  the  novel  material  was  regarded 
with  great  distrust  In  their  less  weight 
bulk,  and  cost,  and  greater  dnrabili^,  they  wore 
ftrand  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  for 
the  rtandmg  rigging  of  ships  over  ropes  of 
hen^,  and  tiicy  wwe  socm  adopted  for  this 
purpose  upon  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  and  also  in  the  mercantile  marine  aer- 
viee,  till  in  186r  it  is  stated  that  three  fourths 
of  wl  the  ships  rigged  at  Liverpool  wwe  pro- 
Tided  with  standing  rigging  of  this  oharaetar. 
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Tie  qipUoatton  of  tii«  nattM  to  mapmdcai 
bridges  and  to  eleotrio  oabka  gsva  gnmtij  in- 

«am»ed  importance  to  wire  rope,  and  the 
ttunaftetare  beonae  Teiy  extradre  under  the 
■ereral  patented  proeewea.  By  that  of  llr. 
Andrev  Smith  the  wirea  are  aapplied  from 
bobbins,  which  are  mounted  in  framea  set  be- 
tween the  perii^eriee  of  two  large  ax<wned 
horizontal  rings,  one  aet  aeTeral  fe^  above  the 
other,  and  t^^ther  forming  a  sort  of  oyUncb-ical 
cage.  Upon  the  bottom  of  tlie  oentral  axis  ia 
fixed  a  spar  wheel  bj  which  the  cage  la  made 
to  Tevolve,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  TertSoal 
«^  of  ttuiL  bobbin  flwne  Is  connected  with 
tiie  central  axb  bj  a  spur  wheel  gearing,  t*> 
TOtring  witib  it.  The  bobbin  firamea  tins  re- 
▼olve  on  their  own  axea  while  Aer  sre  eanied 
at  the  same  time  ronnd  tiie  central  uda.  The 
wires  pass  np  over  the  cage,  and  at  aome  h^^ 
■bore  being  collected  in  a  strand,  OAt  is  at 
the  same  time  twisted,  and  ia  eairied  over  a 

Snllej  aboTe  the  top  of  the  maohine,  and  thenoe 
own  to  the  reels  upon  which  it  is  wound. 
In  the  United  States  wire  ropee  were  first  em* 
ployed  for  the  incUned  planee  xmon  the  earlier 
raifroads,  and  upon  those  of  the  Morria  and 
Essex  canal  in  New  Jersey.  They  were  also 
adopted  in  some  of  the  collieries  in  Penn^lT*- 
nia  and  for  the  sn^wn^n  Inidgoa  in  diflwent 
parts  of  the  coontry.  Improvementa  mn  In- 
trodnoed  in  the  mannfiwtare  1^  Vr.  Jtdm  A. 
BoebKng,  who  prodaeed  at  hia  wo^  at  Txta^ 
ton,  N.  J.,  the  great  cables  for  the  nupearion 
bridge  he  oonstrat^ed  at  Niagara,  each  of 
whlui  is  10  inchea  in  diameter,  oontaininf  7 
atraads,  each  strand  haring  620  wires  <ii  No. 
•  wire  gange.  The  aggregate  strength  of  Uie 
whole  4  c^les  la  abont  38,878,400  lbs.  For 
this  mannfiwtare  the  very  beet  iron  is  Bdeobed, 
and  the  bars  are  drawn  down  at  a  welding  heat 
to  wire  of  about  ^  inch  diameter.  This  is  then 
cleaned  in  warm  water  acidnUted  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  being  coated  with  a  paste 
of  rye  fionr,  it  is  drawn  throni^  a  aaoeeMoo 
of  btim  in  a  wire  plate  nntil  it  ia  redioed  to 
the  thioknees  of  No.  6,  when  it  is  annealed  by 
heating  horn  S  to  8  honra,  and  ia  then  oleanea 
and  dnwn  down  again  until  it  ia  of  the 
quired  d^ree  of  fineness.  In  gweral  Uie 
ropes  are  made  of  strands,  each  of  which  haa 
8,  7,  or  19  wires,  the  ropes  having  eiUier 
49,  or  188  wires.  The  important  oonridera- 
tiona  in  laying  them  up  are  to  keep  an  eqnal 
tnudon  in  all  the  wires,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  twisted  as  they  are  laid  into  strands,  and 
that  the  strands  also  shonld  be  eqnally  free 
firom  twist  as  they  are  1^  into  ropes.  Wire 
ropes  are  easily  secured  at  the  'enda  by  a  rae- 
taltio  socket  varioosly  fastened  to  it;  and  hi 
rimilar  metiioda,  hook  denoea,  tnm-bueklee, 
or  othw  similar  appendsgea  are  attached  to  the 
ends,  and  serve  far  fsoilltating  the  tightening 
of  the  ropes  whoi  th^  are  «npl<^ed  for  stand- 
ing rig(dng  and  other  porpoass  letpiiring  oooa- 
rional  shortening  or  lengukenlng.  Wire  rapea 
are  i^lioed  without  dilBoqU^.  Stoel  wire  has 
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dao  bean  uplied  to  the  manftoton  of  ropes. 
The  followiBg  table  of  the  relative  stirengtb  ot 
the  aevenl  kinda  at  sop%  ia  ftirniihed  in  a  lU^ 
b^ish  pnblicatim: 
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BOmO  FlOnBES  (Fr.^fW  ruriqtutj  from 
lat  r0$t  dew),  a  name  implied  to  oertam  oop 
lions  images  rendered  maoifeBt  upon  breathing 
on  pohsbed  solid  anrfiwea,  when  these  have  been 
pevionsly  exposed  to  otmtaot  or  close  proxim* 
of  the  objeeta  thus  represented,  and  nsually 
at  the  same  time  acted  npon  light,  heat,  or 
electricity.  The  singularity  of  these  phenom- 
ena is,  that  they  connst  usnally  in  the  {no- 
dnction  at  the  first  of  a  sort  of  latent  or  invid- 
bte  image,  bat  which  may  afterward  be  devel- 
oped or  brought  out,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  photogra(lby.  Dr.  J.  W.  Dr^ter,  in  the 
"  PhilosophLcal  Magazine"  for  Sept  1840,  men- 
tioned eertain  facts  going  to  show  that  an  in* 
aendble  molecular  change  mi^  be  made  to  take 
pUwe  in  the  BanEBce<rf  bodies;  and  among  them 
Ite named  thelkdlowing  inetance,  as  long  known  i 
"  That  if  a  piece  of  Tery  cold  dear  ^laas,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  cold  polished  metalhc  refleo- 
tor,  has  a  little  oltJect,  anoh  as  a  piece  of  metal, 
laid  on  it,  and  the  surface  be  breathed  over 
once,  the  oldeot  bdng  then  careftilly  removed, 
as  <^tea  as  yon  breiihe  on  it  again,  a  spectral 
image  <^  it  [the  oUeet]  may  be  seen;  and  this 
phenomencoi  may  be  exhibited  for  many  day* 
after  the  fint  trial  is  made."  Mteer,  of  KOniga- 
berg,  however,  fint  distinotly  called*  attention 
to  these  figures;  hia  statement  through  K. 
Begnanh  to  the  Erench  academy  in  July,  1848, 
being  to  the  effect  that  generally,  when  two 
bodies  are  a^oiuitly  near,  they  aofnm  their 
images  npon  each  outer ;  or,  as  he  eleewhere 
atatoa,  if  a  aorfoee  lias  been  touched  in  any 
parte  by  any  l>ody,  it  aoquires  the  property 
precipitating  all  rofon,  these  adhering  to  or 
««f""*"g  with  it  on  thoee  spots,  differoitly 
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from  what  they  do  on  othen.  ICOaer  Inferred 
from  tb«  fiwtfa  that  then  U  &  latent  Ught,  aa 
well  M  latent  heat;  and  tikafr  bodiea  radiate 
■luhalightieTeiiineonvletedai^neai.  Write 
wUh  a  vjj  blont  wooden  point,  a  cdl  of  pi^, 
»  bnuh,  or  any  solid  that  does  not  aoratoh  or 
color,  on  a  dean  sar£aoe  of  glass,  or  ca  any 
pcdiahed  solid;  no  visible  trace  may  appear; 
bat  breathe  on  the  anr&ee,  and  the  parts  that 
were  touched  will  alone  condense  the  breath, 
or  they  will  condense  it  mnch  more  completely 
than,  or  differently  from,  other  parts,  and  the 
oharaotere  traoed  become  visible  in  lines  of 
moisture.  Or,  breathe  npon  a  sorface,  trace 
npon,  and  then  dry  it ;  breatiiing  npon  it  again, 
the  flgores  will  reappear.  To  these  ^pear- 
anoee  the  name  of  MOser's  images  has  hwa 
^ven ;  while  smne  German  writers  term  them 
Mtad^uran^  breath-figores;  and  Mr.  Grove 
luB  dengnated  them  as  "moleoolar  impie»- 
dona,"  1^  name  tmly  enreadng  the  nature  of  . 
A  limited  [ffoportian  only  ot  the  cases.  Place 
a  oAa  on  a  clean  loo^ng-glaas,  and  leave  both 
for  some  time  in  the  son ;  removing,  and 
breathing  gently  on  the  glass,  a  qnite  distinct 
image  of  the  coin  w!U  appear.  Mr.  B.  Hnnt 
proances  similar  effects  by  beat ;  and  he  aft< 
oribes  the  phenomena  directly  to  thermio 
agwicy,  thoogh  he  seems  to  olfum  also  (what 
more  recent  investigators  deny  the  necewity 
of)  a  galvanic  Inflnenoe,  his  results  bong  best 
when  the  metals  used  were  electrical  oppositea, 
ftnd  as  the  impressing  otigject  was  larger.  He 
fdaoed  on  a  well  polished  eopper  plate,  too  hot 
to  be  handled,  ooins  and  meoabof  gold,  diver, 
^nnue,  and  eopper,  and  allowed  the  whcia  to 
eool;  removing  the  oliti^t^  e^qKisjog  the  plate 
to  tiie  vi^wr  of  mercury,  and  wiping  off  any 
non-adherent  meranry,  he  found  that  the  ooins 
had  made  impreanens  on  tiie  sorfiaoe  that  wwe 
distinct  in  the  order  above  given,  Uiose  of  the  ' 
gold  and  silver  most  so;  and  these  wore  per- 
manent Whatever  in  oases  of  this  kind  the 
ohange  may  be,  the  parte  of  any  device  affect 
the  Bori^  to  which  they  are  near,  aooording 
to  the  relative  proximity  ot  the  projecting  ana 
Aepressed  portwns.  By  exposure  over  night,  he 
obtained  a  very  distinct  image  of  ^e  grain  of 
wood  placed  at  more  than  hidf  an  inoh  distance 
frran  the  receiving  plate ;  and  ao,  images  are 
rea^y  obtuned  with  objects  ^  inch  from  the 
■arfiuw;  every  good  plan  is,  wiA  the  oltJeot  on 
or  hong  near  the  plate,  to  place  both  on  tiie 
mantelpiece  over  a  fire,  the  ascending  heat  m* 
diations  being  thrown  back  from  the  oUe<^ 
and  aflboting  the  polished  body.  See  the  chap- 
tor  on  "Thermography"  in  B.  Hunt's  "Pho- 
tography" (republished  in  New  York,  1862). 
Karsten  placed  a  medal  on  a  glass  plate,  rest- 
ing on  one  of  metal  (a  ooin  on  a  looking-f^ass 
ooated  with  amalgam  may  be  used),  and  al- 
lowed a  few  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine 
to  fall  on  the  medal ;  removing,  the  image  ia 
Ivonght  oat  by  vapor  of  mercory,  iodine,  or 
like  breath.  Some  yean  previoiis,  Bien  had 
discharged  eleetrio  spnka  on  ^aas  and  ibIm 


plates,  and  breathing  on  these,  brought  out 
figmea  of  the  traees  of  the  spark.  Bat  if  he 
mnt  cleaned  the  glaas  by  boiling  in  nitiie  aoid 
and  washing  in  ammoma,  or  employed  pla^ 
nam  Ibil  4^aa  enough  to  fire  gases,  or  fkreah 
mica  aarikoes  obtained  by  splitting  for  the  oo> 
oasioD,  DO  figures  appeared  after  applying  the 
cteotrio  spark.  Karsten  concludes  that  sor- 
iaoes  show  figures  after  the  electric  disdiargei 
mily  when  they  have  previontdy  become 
"  weathered  "  over  with  mmute  depositions  of 
fatty  and  other  organic  matters;  the  spark 
burning  these  off  along  certiun  lines,  which 
th«i  behave  differently  from  the  other  parts  to 
moisture  and  to  light.  Ttus  doubtless  explains 
some  of  the  figures  due  to  electrici^,  as  does 
the  enppontion  of  Fizean  some  of  uiose  oo- 
oaoMied  by  heat  The  latter  oonriders  that 
most  Bur&oes  are  slightly  ooated  with  fatty  or 
orgiado  matters,  and  toat  daring  proximity 
these  are  transferred  in  mlnnto  quantity  to  the 
receiving  snrfaces.  It  is  known  that  mercurial 
T^wr  condenses  in  a  manner  visibly  different 
on  a  Borfaoe  already  soiled  or  expoaed  to  vapor, 
however  d^htly.  But  there  are  instances  that 
appear  to  beoovered  by  neither  of  these  suppo- 
attoaa,  aai  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
some  actual  ohange  in  die  molecular  consdto- 
tioQ  of  bodies,  afieoting  their  sulweqnent  be- 
havior toward  the  physical  forces.  If  we 
modify  Earsten's  experiment,  by  placing  6  or 
10  plates  beneath  the*  ooin,  and  afterward 
merourialize  the  upper  sarfaoes  of  all  the 
plates,  the  figures  appear  upon  them  all,  but 
more  faintly  as  the  surfaces  wore  further  re- 
moved. Electrical  discharges  render  evUent 
impresmons  long  ^parenuy  obliterated  hj 
pouahing^  thna  diowing  that  these  could  nol 
have  been  superficial  merely.  The  snrfaoes 
may  be  impressed  in  the  dark,  and  without 
known  ohange  of  temperature.  Near  a  pol- 
iflhed  silver  plate  fix  one  of  glass,  painted 
black,  with  oharaoters  scratched  through  ihia 
ooating,  and  expose  to  tiie  sun  for  some  days; 
or  place  a  lattice-work  before  polished  granite 
in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour ;  the  images  can  in 
either  case  be  afterward  developed.  The  eleo* 
trio  images  are  not  easily  obliterated  by  ordi- 
nary means  of  washing  and  rubbing.  Hr. 
Hunt,  obeerving  tiiat  blaiok  substanoea  in  ease 
of  heat  leave  the  strongest  impressions,  ap- 
plied thb  fiMt,  in  an  art  which  he  named  ther- 
mogrq^,  to  the  oopying  of  prints,  cuts, 
writing,  sc.,  the  imimmi<m  obtained  on  amal> 
gami^  ec^per  being  treated  with  menmnr  to 
develop  toe  %ht,  and  with  iodine  for  the  dark 
pieces.  The  art  in  this  form  has  not  been 
practically  introduced.  Breguet,  the  celebrat- 
ed Parisian  watchmaker,  found  inscriptions  on 
the  inner  case  of  a  watoh  reproduced  on  the 
inner  sorface  of  the  outer  case ;  and  en^eers 
observe  examples  in  which  the  near  surfacea 
of  parts  madiines  become  visibly  impressed 
the  one  on  the  other.  Without  doubt  these  are 
instanoes  of  mere  transfer  of  material;  and  a 
•ort  of  inintioA  doe  to  soeh  teana&r  daring  long 
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eontact,  Is  obTkmdy  explanatkn  of  sa<^ 
oasea  as  those  of  the  images  Thidh  {netrire  fr** 
mere  find  impreawd  oo  gUus  or  paper  vith  which 
a  print  has  been  long  in  contigidtf.  Photo* 
graphic  negitfiTeB  or  pomttres  sometimea  pro- 
dnoe  latent  impressions  on  p^w,  or  thrm^  it 
on  sensitiTe  sorfiUMs  with  wmeh  thej  are  laid 
Kw^ ;  and  a  sensitized  plate  firom  whidi  one  pio- 
tnre  had  been  e^parentlj  discharged,  reoeiring 
ft'second,  has  had  the  two  pictures  then  devel* 
apoi  on  the  same  field.  These  and  similar  phe- 
nomena most  be  explained  on  umply  chemical 
principles.  Mr.  0.  A.  Seely,  of  New  York,  an- 
nonnced  to  the  photographieal  soctety  of  that 
eitj,  at  its  meeting  on  Jnne  18, 1869,  the  remark- 
able facts,  that  a  sheet  of  sensitire  ^aper,  having 
been  enclosed  between  several  folds  of  a  printed 
dronlar,  and  left  witiiin  a  book,  of  course  in 
the  dark,  for  abont  a  week,  impressions  became 
▼idble  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and  the  print- 
ing on  both  sides  of  two  or  more  fiDlds  of  the 
elnnilar  became  snperposed  on  the  senritive 
paper,  that  cf  more  ^stont  fidds  being  ■ome- 
tlmes  the  more  Satinet,  and  naoallir  not  on 
ihebr  own,  bnt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sen- 
filtire  sheet.  Some  of  these  facta  hare  not  ^et 
been  explained.  Mr.  Grore,  at  the  flshmg 
ground  of  M.  Begnin,  obserred  peculiar  spots 
on  some  tront,  and  placing  fi^ij  oanght  fish 
vhh  a  serrated  leaf  on  each  ride  tn  the  snn, 
found  that,  after  a  while,  that  on  the  sunned 
dde  had  impressed  its  image  on  the  skin  of  the 
fish,  while  that  in  the  iark  had  not.  Orore 
experimented  also  hy  placing  paper  with  let- 
ters cut  in  it  between  gliue  plates,  making  Aeee 
with  sheets  of  tin  foil  into  s  Leyden  apparatoi, 
and  electrifying  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  Rnhm- 
kortt  ooil ;  then,  breathing  on  the  inner  sar- 
fluses  Of  tiie  glass,  images  of  the  letters  appeaiv 
«d ;  or  by  expoenre  to  hTdroflnorio  acid,  theee 
were  permanently  etched.  Pouring  over  s 
plate  holding  this  latent  image  a  film  of  iodized 
eollodion,  and  treating  as  for  a  phot<^pvpb, 
exporing  to  diffiised  dajligfat,  another  ima^ 
also  insensible,  was  hj  the  consequent  action 
on  light  indnood  in  the  collodion  film ;  and  tim 
b«ng  dried,  removed,  and  submitted  to  devel- 
oping agents,  the  insensible  molecnlar  change 
by  which  characters  were  impressed  on  the 
glass  by  electricity  was  finally  rendered  mani- 
fest by  visibility  of  the  image  in  the  film.  A 
recent  statement  has  appeared,  to  the  effect  that 
the  breath  figures  could  not  be  developed  dmv 
ing  warm,  humid  weather.  In  June,  1869 1  and 
that,  on  an  impressed  surfiwe,  the  breaui  of 
different  persons  deposits  dififaroifly,  or  of  tlie 
same  person  at  different  times,  depending  on 
the  tone  elapring  rince  a  me^  the  kind  of 
food,  and  the  state  of  the  healtb.  The  same 
writer  states  that  if  a  spark  fW)m  a  small,  well 
charged  Leyden  Jar  be,  by  the  knob  and  a  dis- 
charger, directed  to  the  rides  of  a  carofblly' 
cleaned  plate  of  glass  about  4  inches  square, 
and  nearer  to  one  side,  the  spark  will  ramify 
in  fine  lines  on  the  glass,  bnt  mainly  collect 
itself  into  one  tmnli^  sometimes  diridlng  into  % 


or  8  running  in  a  eonrse  on  d&er  side  to  fiie 
edge.  These  evaaescent  flguree,  or  tb^  traces, 
the  breath  develops,  that  on  tbe  poritive  rids 
bring  stronger.  It  is  inferred  that  the  fine 
ramifications  are  feelers,  so  to  i^eak,  pat  fortfc 
in  adraioe  of  the  actual  cHsdiarge,  sad  finding 
for  it  the  line  of  least  reristanee.  Tbeelectriul 
traces  are  beliered  to  present  a  near  rese» 
blance  to  the  aotoal  paui  and  bdiavfor  o£  tite 
discharge  of  what  is  called  ^ain  lightaifaig 
throui^  the  air;  end  I3w  advance  lines  the 
charge  are  supposed  to  expUhi  that  sensatioQf 
as  <a  cobwebs  over  the  face,  felt  Just  before, 
or  even  withont,  a  lightning  stroke,  and  fre* 
qneotly  by  persons  on  shipboard.  Hot  the 
least  singular  among  the  oases  of  molecidar 
impresrion,  if  true,  are  those  of  the  virible  im- 
ages ocearionally  rmorted  as  being  form«d 
daring  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  by  a  sort  of 
electrical  photography,  in  tiie  epidmnis  of  the 
human  body  or  of  iMves  of  trees.  Franktin, 
In  1786,  mentioned  a  case  as  havii^  ooonrreo 
SO  years  b^ore,  in  which  the  ezaet  reiwesen- 
tation  of  a  tree  opporite  was  found  on  tba 
breast  of  a  man  struck  by  H^tning^  it.  Potj. 
of  Havana,  has  oolleeted  many  statements  of 
tills  kind,  in  which  the  image  of  a  tree,  or  vt 
some  part  of  one,  €i  a  horse  ritoe  at  mastiiead, 
of  a  flower,  Ac.,  was  impressed  on  certain 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  one  in  Onba,  in  1852,  of 
an  image  of  certain  pine  trees  being  formed  on 
some  leaves  of  poplar,  4  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is 
oertain  that  the  electno  light  abounds  hi  tiie 
ehemioal  rays ;  and  it  is  po^ble  that  some  snb- 
stance  in  the  epidermis  renders  it  a  senritive 
body ;  and  furUier,  that  theee  rays,  focalized 
<m  tite  instant  by  tome  spherule  of  water,  foil* 
li^  or  fixed,  and  in  pn^r  poritimi,  m^  ba 
directed  on  tiie  surface  with  an  intenrity  ea* 
tbling  them  to  act  unimpeded  tliroD^  the 
really  porous  garments,  just  as  a  diarp  niiBb  la 
fiiintJy  virible  by  penetration  thronji^  ibm 
dosed  eyelids.  Admitting  ^is,  however,  no 
developing  agent  for  the  picture  appears ;  and 
the  expUmanon,  like  the.  cireomstance,  may 
be  mentioned  as  curious,  rather  than  as  ascer- 
tained. The  number  and  variety  of  the  wajB 
known  in  which  the  luminous,  actinic,  and 
thermal  rays,  as  well  as  electric  perturtwtioB 
and  discharge,  are  capable  of  modifying  tha 
condition,  and  donbtlees  the  molecular  constl- 
totion  of  bodies,  have  been  since  the  time  of 
the  annomtoements  by  Draper  and  MOser  con* 
tinnally  on  the  Inoease;  nntil  we  are  at  length 
led  to  admit  lliat  many  or  all  of  these  agents 
nnut  modify  moleonlarj^  all  bodies  sobjeoted 
to  their  influenoe,  and  in  turn  thrir  sabseqnent 
behavior  to  many  of  the  phyrical  forces.  (See 
Fluosbsoekoe,  Phospbobssoehoi,  ud  Pbovoo- 
BAPHT.)  finally,  it  appears  no  longer  neoe*' 
sary,  with  Moser,  to  aflcribe  these  actions  to 
latent  light ;  nor  with  Herschel,  to  claim  a  pe- 
culiar heat  or  set  of  "  parathermic  rays bnt 
simply  to  regard  them  as  all  reducible,  wbes 
poperly  understood,  tq  effects  of  oertain  well 
known  phyiioal  agendee. 
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RORQUAL,  fBe  Isrffest  of  the  whale  faxa'Sr, 
difltinguiflhed  from  the  Ghwnland  or  ri^i 
vhale  (balana  my^ieetuiy  linn.)  hj  the  pres- 
nee  of  a  dorsal  m,  and  neariy^ptralld  Ion- 
j^todinal  folds  exten^ng  between  the  arohei 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  from  the  nndw  Up  along  the 
dbest  and  abdomen.  Tbe  name  rorqiul  ia 
derived  from  a  Norwegian  name  which  means 
** whale  with  folds;"  the  genns  was  named 
halanoptera  by  Lac6p6de  in  1 804 ;  the  whalemen 
giTe  to  it  the  names  of  razorbaok  and  finback. 
There  are  no  teeth,  and  the  baleen  or  whale- 
bone is  very  short.  The  largest  spedm  ia  the 
great  northern  rorqual  (_B.  bodps,  Flem.),  prob- 
ably the  most  bulky  and  powerful  of  lining 
mnimals.  The  bead  is  about  ^  the  length  of 
tiie  body,  which  is  longer,  more  slender,  and 
less  cylindrical  than  in  the  ri^ht  whale ;  the 
Uabber  is  much  thinner,  rarely  exceeding  6 
tnohes,  on  which  accoont,  and  also  because  the 
balecai  to  of  comparatively  little  value,  the 
whalemen  rarely  lUtack  this  bold,  rratless,  and 
powerfnl  inhamtant  of  the  ocean.  The  head 
li  90  flat  that  the  longest  baleen  plates  seldom 
measure  4  feet ;  there  are  many  hundred  plates, 
becoming  toward  the  ddes  mere  bristles ;  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  palate  is  lai^e  enough  to 
admit  a  man,  though  uie  opening  of  the  cesoph- 
agns  would  not  aJlow  any  thing  laraer  than  a 
ood  to  pass;  the  sieve  is  coarser  and  the  swal- 
low larger  than  in  the  right  whale,  indicating 
ft  totally  different  kind  of  food,  the  rorqual 
devouring  not  only  mednse  and  crustaceans, 
but  immense  numbers  of  herring,  pUohards, 
salmonf  haddock,  and  cod ;  DesmonUns  states 
that  000  ffDOd-sised  cod,  and  a  great  qnantilgr 
of  pilohanls,  have  been  mnnd  in  the  sttmiaoh  of 
m  m^le  in^vidnal.  The  longitudinal  folds  ot 
the  nnder  aorfoce  vwr  fai  width  fhnn  |  inch  to 
S  inohee,  and  allow  of  the  distention  necessai? 
to  hoiA  ihe  water  oonttunlng  its  prey,  which  s 
•trained  through  the  baleen  during  the  shutting 
of  the  mouth ;  the  tongne  is  free  at  the  apex. 
T^e  rorqual  attains  a  length  of  100  to  110  met ; 
tiie  body  is  compressed  on  the  sides,  and 
angular  on  the  back ;  the  head  comparatively 
small,  and  the  tail  narrower  than  in  the  right 
vhale;  the  lower  jaw  is  longer  and  much 
irider  than  the  upper ;  there  is  a  small  dorsal 
opposite  the  vent;  the  pectorals  are  distant 
from  the  angle  of  Uie  month,  dender,  straight, 
aad  pointed ;  the  blubber  rarely  yields  as 
mneh  as  8  or  10  barrels  of  oil.  The  oolw  la 
dai^  blnish  gray,  lighter  below,  the  lower  lip 
and  the  folds  ro«y  white.  They  blow  so  vio- 
lently as  to  be  heard  a  great  distance  in  calm 
weather ;  when  seen,  they  are  almost  always 
In  motion,  rarely  lie  qnietly  blowing  like  other 
whales,  and  when  about  to  descend  do  not 
throw  the  tul  high  in  the  air.  They  are  abun- 
dant in  the  arctic  seas,  especially  on  the  coast 
abont  Spitzbergen,  between  lat.  70°  and  76°  N., 
and  even  as  far  as  60°  in  open  summer  weath- 
er; they  generally  avoid  much  ice,  and  are 
drnnned  by  the  right  whale,  and  tiieir  iq>- 
pearanoe  is  eonseqneiiily  nnfavOTable  to  uo 


Whdemen^s  snocess.  The  usual  rate  of  swim- 
ming is  about  18  miles  an  hour ;  they  are  bold, 
bnt  not  revengeful  or  miscbievous,  thoagh 
like  other  whales  th^  will  often  attack  and 
destroy  a  boat  when  tiieir  mates  or  yoong 
are  wounded.  The  Orecn landers  sometimes 
take  small  specimens  by  fbUowing  in  thdr 
canoes,  and  throwing  so  many  lanocs  that  the 
animal  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  they  are  dso 
occasionally  stranded  in  their  pursuit  of  her- 
ring and  other  fish  into  shallow  water  on  a 
retreating  tide.  In  a  skeleton  78  feet  long,  the 
head  was  31,  and  the  Tertebnd  colnmn  67  feet ; 
there  were  7  cervicals  and  13  dorsals,  the  longi- 
est  rib  (the  6th)  11  feet  long;  the  bodies  of 
the  larger  vertebra  were  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  6  to  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  transverse 
processes ;  the  sknll  in  some  parts  had  a  ver- 
tical thickness  of  more  than  S  feet.  In  a  female 
96  feet  loDg,'the  head  was  22  and  the  lower 
Jaw  25  feet  lonj^,  and  the  weight  at  the  akele^ 
ton  86  tons.  Iliiis,  with  the  Keditemmeaa 
rorqual  (mmtioned  below)  and  other  specie^ 
Gmr  pUees  in  a  distinct  genns  pky$alu$,  tnoogb 
without  very  satisfactory  generic  oharactenL 
The  lesser  rorqnal,  considered  by  Bell  as  the 
young  of  the  greater,  was  made  into  a  separate 
species  by  Dr.  Knox  with  the  specific  name  of 
minor,  and  is  the  B.  rostrata  (Gray).  It  attains 
a  length  of  25  feet,  and  has  16  fewer  vertebra 
than  the  preceding  species ;  the  bateen  is  short 
and  white,  the  folds  of  the  throat  rosy,  and  the 

Sper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pe'otorala  is  mark- 
with  a  white  spot  It  frequents  the  rocky 
bays  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Icehmd,  sometimes  descending  to  lower 
lalitndes;  it  feeds  on  the  arctio  salmon  and 
other  fish ;  It  Is  very  active  and  rarely  attaclud, 
thongh  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in  norUieni 
climates;  the  oil  is  also  very  delicate,  and 
forms  an  important  article  of  the  Icelandlo 
materia  medica. — The  rorqnal  of  the  soutbeni 
seas  (B.  atutralis,  Gov.)  has  a  long  dorsal  im- 
mediately over  the  pectorals ;  it  is  black  above, 
white  beneath,  and  the  folds  roseous;  the 
vertebne  are  53  in  all.  It  rarely  approaches 
the  cape  coasts,  and  from  its  stren^h,  velocity, 
and  small  yield  of  oil,  is  not  considered  worth 
pursuing;  it  attwns  a  length  of  40  feet;  its 
activity  is  such  that  it  can  leap  entirely  out  of 
water ;  it  is  fond  of  floating  perpendicularly, 
with  only  the  head  above  the  surface.  Thu  is 
the  Uaok  whale  of  the  South  PadiSo,  which 
tile  fishermen  are  generally  anxions  to  avoid ; 
It  is  busy  in  the  most  violent  storms,  when  the 
wares  throw  medusa  and  flying  fish  and  other 
surface  species  into  its  capaoioos  mouth.  The 
rorqual  of  the  Mediterraneaft  {B.  antiqvoruiOf 
Fiscb.)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
probably  the  one  called  myatieetui  by  Aristotle, 
and  muievliu  by  Pliny,  Borne  of  this  species 
have  been  stranded  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
France,  60  to  80  feet  in  length ;  the  color  is 
grayish  black  above,  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
folds  Toe3\  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  ports 
wh^.  Other  ^>eoieB  are  described,  bnt  it  to 
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Tumeoeesary  to  dnmnante  tlum.  The  great* 
est  confusion  reigns  even  among  natnralista 
In  regard  to  the  rorquals,  and  it  will  reqair« 
an  examination  of  manjr  more  specimens  to 
determine  if  some  of  the  species  above  men- 
tioned are  not  local  varieties.— Some  small  spe- 
cies of  rorqnal  have  beeD  found  fossil  in  the 
pliocene  of  Piedmont,  far  removed  from  and 
nigh  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  H. 
Cortesi  discovered  two  speciea,  named  hj  Des- 
voulins^.  Cuvieri  and^  CbrtsniyiwBpectively 
SI  and  12  feet  long. 

BOSA,  Fdasoisco  ICaamnc  db  la,  a  S[wi- 
Ish  statesman  and  authw,  bom  In  Granada  in 
1780,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that 
dty,  in  1806  fought  against  the  French,  and 
Boon  aAer  went  to  Ea^and.  On  his  return  In 
1611  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  of  which 
body  he  continued  a  member  after  t^ie  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814.  On  account 
of  the  liberal  tendency  evinced  in  his  Setsolu- 
eion  actual  de  EtpaAa,  publiBhed  soon  after- 
ward, he  was  imprisoned  for  5  years  in  the 
Spanish  fortress  of  Peflon  de  Yelez,  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  He  regained  his  liberty  after 
tiie  revolution  of  1620,  and  in  1822  was  made 
secretary  for  foreign  a&ira ;  but  he  fled  from 
the  country  when  It  was  invaded  in  the  interest 
of  Ferdinand  VIL  1^  the  dnke  d^ADgoalfrme 
In  1828,  and,  after  vinUng  Holland,  Gemiany, 
and  Italy,  settled  !n  Paris,  where  he  pnbli^ed 
several  works.  In  1881  he  was  permitted  to 
return,  in  1888  became  secretary  of  the  Span- 
ish academy,  and  in  1884-^6  was  agun  secre- 
tary for  forei^  afibirs.  He  was  afterward  am- 
bawador  at  Bome,  and  in  1860  resumed  his 
place  in  the  cortes,  as  prewdent  of  the  first 
chamber.  Since  July  14,  1856,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  coundl  of  state,  having  been 
for  some  time  previoos  its  vloe-preEddent  He 
has  written  several  tragedies,  two  of 'which 
were  first  performed  at  Paris ;  a  poem  on  the 
"  Art  of  Poetay,**  with  valaable  prose  critidsms 
on  £^>ani8h  literatore^  ahistoir  of  the  Treack 
revMuticm  entitled  Egnintu  iiglo  (6  vols., 
1886  et  teq.)  \  hoM  de  SolU  (2  vols.,  1887-'B), 
a  romance,  and  other  works. 

BOSA,  SiXTATo^  an  Italian  painter,  bom  in 
Anmella,  near  Naples,  June  20, 1616,  died  in 
Borne,  Uarch  16,  1678.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
made  an  artistio  tour  through  several  provinces 
of  southern  Italy,  penetratmg  into  the  wildest 
and  moat  savage  re^ona,  and  associating  with 
banditti,  of  whom  he  made  many  studies  for 
fbtnre  use.  His  father  died  soon  after,  leaving 
his  family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  con- 
tributed to  their  support  by  executing  drawings 
on  primed  papej  which  he  sold  to  the  ohe^ 
dealers  of  Kiy)les.  Lanfranco,  who  was  then 
decorating  the  church  of  Gesn  Knovo  for  the 
Jesuits,  having  purchased  one  of  these  and  ex- 
pressed his  adnurotien  of  tdent  which  it 
displayed,  Solvator's  works  rapidly  rose  in 
value,  and  he  soon  after  greatly  improved  his 
style  by  tbe  advice  and  instruction  of  Spagno- 
mto  and  his  pupil  Aniello  Falcone.  About  the 
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age  of  ao  he  viiMed  'Boom,  and  «mb  i>oa»to 

emiiwnee,  not  as  a  painter  merely,  but  as  a 
poet,  musician,  and  actor,  assuming  on  several 

occasions  the  chief  part  in  plays  written  by  him- 
self, and  for  which  ho  also  furnished  the  mu- 
sic. During  the  outbreak  at  Naples  under  Ua* 
aaniello  be  returned  home  and  joined  the  insur- 
Qts,  but  Bul>8eqQently  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
orence,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  in  the 
Pitti  palace.  Thence  he  went  after  a  few  years 
to  Bome,  in  which  city  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. .  'Among  liie  most  celebrated  of  his 
historical  works  are  the  "Catiline  ConBpi> 
■cy,"  "Sanl  and  the  'ffitcb  of  Endor,"  "At- 
tilus  Begnlus,'*  now  in  the  collecticm  of  the 
eart  of  Damley,  and  some  altari^eces  in  Bome. 
He  is  however  much  better  known  as  a  land- 
scape painter,  having  been  one  of  the  first  in 
Italy  to  practise  that  branch  of  his  profeesicn 
with  success  or  oriiginality.  He  delu^ted  in 
gloomy  effecta,  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  romantic  forms.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent portrait  painter,  and  he  also  left  about  90 
etchings  executed  in  his  characteristic  style. 
Dr.  Bumey,  who  purchased  several  of  his  mua- 
oal  manuscripts  in  Bome  in  1770,  including  8 
entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by 
Salvator,  had  a  high  estimation  of  his  genius  as 
a  composer ;  and  Lady  Morgan  in  her  biography 
of  him  (London,  1829)  desmbes  gr^thiciuly  hii 
talents  as  an  improvisator  and- a  oomio  aotor. 

E08A  DI  TIVOLI  (Phiup  Petke  Boob),  a 
Flemish  artist,  bom  in  Frankfort  in  1666,  died 
in  Bome  in  1706.  The  greater  part  of  his  li& 
was  passed  in  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  he  devoted  bis 
talents  obiefiy  to  punting  animals  from  nature^ 
His  subjects  commonly  represent  Boenes  from 
pastoral  life,  which  are  executed  in  all  parts 
with  skill  and  fidelity.  His  works  are  distrib- 
uted over  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  a  man 
of  dissipated  habits  and  coarse  tastes. 

BOSAMOND,  commonly  called  "Fair  Bosa- 
mond,"  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  GlifiTord. 
a  favorite  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  died 
in  1177.  According  to  the  popular  tradition,  she 
was  first  brought  to  the  ki^g>  notice  throng 
the  collusion  of  her  brothers,  who  denred  to 
advance  their  own  fortunes  by  means  of  their 
dster's  beauty.  She  lived  at  Woodstock,  where 
Henry  fre^entiy  visited  her.  But  she  was  fiaid- 
ly  discovered  by  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  "dealt  so  harshly  with  her  that  she  lived 
not  long  thereafter."  She  bore  to  the  king 
William  Longsword,  ^1  of  Salisbury.  She  was 
buried  in  tiie  church  of  Goodstone,  of  which  she 
had  been  a  benefactor,  oppodte  the  high  altar, 
where  her  body  remained  until  1191,  when 
Hugh,  bifJiop  of  Lincoln,  caused  her  bones  to  be 
removed  thence  with  every  mark  of  disgrace. 

BOSABY  (Lat  fwarsum),  a  bunch  or  string 
of  beads,  in  common  use  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics for  counting  their  prayers.  Instances 
of  tiie  use  of  beada  for  this  purpose  can 
he  traced  to  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
ohurt^  but  the  proper  rosary  in  its  present 
form  was  introduced,  by  St.  Dominic^  the 
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tnmder  of  Ifte  Dvmlnioaiu,  in  the  first  htit  of 
die  ISth  oentniy.  It  oonsists  of  16  times  10 
nail  beads,  erery  10  small  odcb  being  pre- 
ceded by  one  larger  one.  At  each  lai^e  bead 
tbe  Lord's  prayer  ia  recited,  and  at  each  of 
&e  smaller  ones  the  "Hail  Mary,"  the  10th 
^Hail  Mary"  being  followed  by  the  doxology: 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  H0I7  Ghost,"  In  each  "  Hail  Mary," 
dter  the  vord  "Jmos,"  which  conolades  the 
first  half  of  it,  a  few  words  oommraior^Te  of 
a  mystery  in  the  life  of  Ohriet  are  inserted,  and 
it  U  the  contents  of  this  mystery  which  the  de* 
TOot  reoitn-  of  the  rosary  is  exhorted  by  his 
cAnreh  principally  to  contemplate.  The  rosary 
was  intended  to  be  for  the  laity  what  the  bre- 
Tiaiy  is  for  the  priests ;  and  as  the  nnmher  of 
Uail  Marys"  in  the  rosary  is  eqnal  to  the  num- 
ber of  psalms  which  form  so  prominent  a  part 
to  the  breviary,  it  is  often  called  PMUenum 
The  name  rotarium  is  probably 
derived  from  the  appellation  rota  myttiea,  by 
which  the  Yirgin  Mary,  to  whose  glorification 
the  rosary  is  devotedj  is  fireqaently  dengnated 
in  the  common  prayers  of  the  cbnroh.  Others 
have  derived  the  name  fh>m  the  roeewood  ot 
which  the  beads  wwe  oriitioally  made.  On  ao> 
eoQDt  the  lengtii  of  the  ori^nal  rosary,  it 
soon  became  and  still  Is  cnstomary  to  take  for 
eommon  nse  only  one  third  of  it,  which  is  also 
oalled  ^'  the  small  rosary." — ^In  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  many  rosary  confraternities 
were  formed,  the  members  of  whiflh,  by  tell- 
ing the  beada  in  concert,  hoped  to  avert  frnn 
the  chnroh  the  many  calamities  then  threaten- 
ing her,  especially  f^om  the  advance  of  the 
Turks.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  fonnded  in  1678 
a  "  festival  of  the  rosary,"  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  won  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto 
on  Oct.  7, 1671,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
en  the  first  Sunday-  of  October,  wherever  a 
dinreh  or  an  altar  the  YirEpba  Mary  was 
fonnd.  After  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Fdterwardein,  Aug.  6, 1716,  Pope  dement  XL 
ordered  tbe  festival  to  be  annually  celebrated 
thron^ont  the  whole  ohuroh.  In  modem 
times  a  new  kind  of  rosary  fraternities  has 
been  foaoded,  called  *'  the  living  rosary it 
consists  of  16  persons,  each  of  whom  binds 
hfanaelf  to  tell  daily  one  decade  of  the  beads. — 
The  ■oddhists  and  Mohammedans  likewise  use 
a  string  of  beads  for  counting  their  prayers. 
The  string  of  the  Mohanmiedans  has  99  beads, 
which  they  drop  while  pronouncing  the  99 
names  of  God  occurring  in  the  Koran,  llieir 
beads  are  commonly  formed  of  aaored  dAj  of 
Mecca  or  Medina. 
ROSAS,  JoAs  ilAwoB.  xn.  See  ABanima 

OOMTEDKB&TION,  TOl.  H.  p.  71. 

ROSCELIinia   See  NoimrAUSif. 

R0S0IU3,  QuiKTTTS,  a  Roman  comic  actor, 
bom  in  Solonium,  near  Lanuvinm,  at  what 
date  is  unknown,  died  about  62  B.O.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  many  noble  Romans, 
one  of  whom  was  Sylla,  who  gave  him  a  gold 
ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.  Heisfre- 
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qnently  spoken  of  by  Oioero  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  and  affection,  and  Macrobius 
teUs  us  that  each  would  often  try  to  discover 
which  could  express  a  thought  the  more  elo- 
quently, the  one  by  his  gestures,  the  other  by 
his  words.  Bosoius  wrote  a  treatise  in  which 
he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  His  profits 
were  immense,  as  according  to  Maorobius  he  re- 
ceived 1,000  denarii  ($160)  every  day,  and  Pliny 
says  that  he  yearly  gained  600,000  sesterces. 
Thwe  is  extant  an  oradon  of  CHoero,  handed 
down  in  an  imperfect  state,  in  which  he  de- 
fends Roscius  from  a  claim  of  50,000  sesteroea 
made  upon  liim  by  C.  Fanniae  Cbserea. 

BOSOOE,  WiLUUC,  an  English  historian, 
\KmL  near  liverpool,  March  8, 1768,  died  Jane 
37, 1881.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  who 
kept  a  public  bouse  called  the  Bowling  Green, 
and  when  15  years  old  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  bookseller.  In  1760  he  entered-a  law  office, 
and  in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  tbe 
court  of  kiog^s  bench.  When  20  years  old  he 
printed  an  "  Ode  on  the  Foundation  of  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Art  of 
Painting  and  Design,"  and  wrote  a  descriptive 
ode  entitled  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  first  pnhliahed 
in  1777.  He  began  the  praotioe  d  bis  profea- 
don  in  liverpool,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  blank  verse 
called  "  The  Wrongs  of  Africa,"  and  also  "  A 
General  View  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  de- 
monstrating its  Iiuustice  and  ImpoHoy,  with 
Hints  toward  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition"  (1787) ; 
"  A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately 
published  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris,  enti- 
tled '  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  licitness  of 
tbe  Slave  Trade,'  in  four  Letters  from  the  - 
Author  to  a  Clergyman"  (1788);  and  "An 
Inquiry  into  tbe  Oaoses  of  the  Insorreotion  of  - 
the  Kegroes  in  tbe  Island  of  St.  Domingo" 
(1792).  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the 
French  rerolntion,  and  pnUished  in  179ft 
"Strictures  on  Mr.  Burke's  Two  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  a  Member  of  the  Present  Parlift- 
ment."  In  1790  he  published  "The  life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent" 
(2  vols.  4to),  which  rapidly  passed  throa|^ 
several  editions  both  in  Eng^md  and  America, 
and  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  He  brought  out  in  1805  *<  The  Bm- 
tory  of  the  life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,'» 
which,  like  the  previous  history,  was  severely 
attacked  by  continental  critics  for  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Leo  X.  were  spo- 
ken of.  In  a  supplementary  volume,  published 
in  1823,  entitlea  *'  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Oritioal,  <tf  the  life  of  Lorouso  de'lfadid,"  he 
replied  to  these  Tarions  oriticisma.  In  1600 
Roscoe  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
from  Liverpool,  in  the  whig  interest  After  - 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliiunent  in  1807,  he 
published  several  tracts  in  regard  to  tbe  war 
then  going  on  l>etween  England  and  France, 
which  were  afterward  collected  into  a  volume 
under  the  titie  of  "  Oooasional  Tracts  relative 
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to  the  Wftr.**  Tn  1816  a  Iwiiking  home  with 
which  he  was  connected  foiled,  and  in  conse- 
t[iienoe  he  waa  obliged  to  sell  the  library,  pio- 
tores,  prints,  and  drawings,  which  for  nearly 
SO  years  he  had  been  accamnlating.  He  pnb- 
lished  several  other  works  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  edited  Pope's  works  (10  toU.  8vo., 
1824).  This  led  him  into  a  controTeray  with 
Bowles  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Pope  as  a 
poet. — Three  of  his  sons  have  become  well 
known  in  the  literary  world.  Hknbt  (bom  in 
1799,  died  in  March,  1686)  published  a  life  of 
his  father  vols.  6vo.,  1888),  and  also  wrote 
"  lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers"  for  "Lardner's 
Oydopffidia,"  bedde  Tarions  legal  worka. 
Bobbrt)  bora  in  1790,  died  hi  Dec.  1880)  wrote 
ttoems,  and  completed,  for  a  le^y,  his  friend 
Mr.  Fitchett'a  posthnmona  epio  "Alfred"  (6 
Tola.,  London,  1644).  Tnoui.8  has  written  nn- 
merons  poems,  tales,  and  other  works,  and  haa 
made  excellent  English  translations  of  Sismon- 
di'a  "  Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
and  of  Lanri'a  "  History  of  Painting." 

RCmCOMMON,  an  unorganized  co.  of  N. 
Mich.,  drained  by  the  south  branch  of  the  An 
Sable  and  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kegon and  Titibawaaee  rivers ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860  not  returned.  It  contains  several 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Higgina'a  and 
Houriiton's. 

BOSOOMHOIT,  a  central  connty  of  Ireland, 

grovince  of  Oonnanght,  bounded  N.  "W.  by 
ligo,  N.  E.  by  Leitrun,  E.  by  Longford,  Weet- 
meath,  and  King's  county,  8.  W.  1^  Galway, 
and  W.  by  Mayo ;  area,  950  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
\  1861,  174,492.  The  principal  towns  are  Ros- 
common, the  capital,  Boyle,  and  Elphin.  The 
Ourlew  and  Brantieve  mountaina,  which  attain 
the  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  lie  in 
the  N.  of  the  connty.  The  Shannon  and  its 
tributary  the  Sack  dow  on  about  ^  of  the  whole 
boundary  line,  the  former  expanding  in  3  placea 
and  forming  the  loughs  of  Allen,  Bodei^,  and 
Bee.  The  Shannon  baa  been  made  navigable 
by  means  of  short  canals,  and  the  Suck  can  be 
ascended  by  flat-bottomed  boats  about  10  m. 
Above  its  Jnnotimi  with  the  former.  Grazing 
And  agriomtnre  are  the  chief  occnpatitms  of  the 
Inhabitants.  Coarse  woollen  goods  are  made 
^domestic  nse;  and  there  are  some  mann- 
foctories  of  tobacco  pipes  and  earthenware. 
BoBcommon  contains  many  remaina  of  anti- 
quity. The  county  rethms  two  members  to 
parliament. 

ROSCOMMON,  Westwoeth  Dilwit,  earl  of, 
an  Engliah  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1684, 
died  Jan.  17,  1684.  He  waa  the  nephew  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  after  his  imp^chment 
went  to  the  continent.  After  the  restoration 
he  held  varioua  emplojrmenta  about  the  court 
He  formed  the  design  of  Establishing  a  aooietf 
for  the  pnrpose  of  fixing  and  refining  the  atand- 
ard  of  the  English  language,  and  in  this  lud 
■the  aid  of  Dryden.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the 
only  popular  poet  of  the  rdgn  of  CSiarlfla  XL 
vhose  writings  an  not  ImmcnraL 
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BOSE  (Oreek  ^odwy  Lat.  rota),  the  common 
name  of  a  genns  of  iooaandrous  exogens,  all 
bushy  and  prickly  shrabs  with  imparipinnate 
leaves,  aerrated  leaflets,  and  stipules  adnate  to 
the  petiole ;  the  flowers  regular,  with  an  urn- 
shaped  calyx  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the 
month  and  lined  within  by  a  hollow  thin  disk, 
into  the  edge  of  which  are  inserted  6  obovate 
or  obcordate  petals  and  many  stamens  with  nn- 
merouB  pistils  over  its  inner  snrface ;  the  calyx 
tube  at  length,  becoming  thickened  and  pulpy, 
encloses  the  hairy  ovaries,  which  are  converted 
into  bony  achenia ;  the  seeds  solitary  and  des- 
titute of  albnmen.  The  rose  ia  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  ronKM,  which  comprises  not  only 
shrubs  but  herbaceous  plants  with  rimple  or 
o(anpound  alternate  leaves,  often  wi^  S  stipnles 
at  base,  occasionally  dotted ;  flowers  various^ 
arranged ;  calyx  4  to  6  lobed,  with  a  disk  lining 
the  tube  and  surrounding  the  orifice ;  petals  6, 
pengjnons ;  atamena  arising  from  the  calyx,  in 
eativation  cnrving  inward;  ovariea  superior; 
friiit  either  l-soeded  nuts,  or  acini  or  foUidea 
containing  several  seeds ;  embryo  straight,  with 
the  cotyledons  flat  They  are  natives  chiefly  of 
the  temperate  or  cold  climates  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  embracing  many  small  bat  nseM 
fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  some  beau- 
tifhl  flowers,  as  geum  and  potentilla,  and  other 
elegant  and  graceful  ahrabs,  as  the  spirfeas.— 
The  number  of  original  spedes  in  uie  genns 
rota  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty ;  and  not- 
withstandihg  the  labors  of  many  scientific  men, 
the  genus  still  remains  a  chaoa.  Lindloy> 
Soaarum  Monographia  (London,  1819)  and 
Redoute's  Let  rota  (Paris,  iei7-'24)  may  be 
considered  the  chief  guides  on  the  enbject  The 
number  of  species  adopted  by  Don  in  his  "  Gen- 
eral History  of  the  Dichlamjdeous  Plants** 
(London,  1882)  ia  204,  arranged  in  the  main 
after  the  mode  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  giving  fnll 
catalogaea  of  the  principal  garden  vaneties 
then  known.  To  a  natural  section  of  audi 
roses  aa  have  their  branches  thickly  beset  with 

Sricklea,  and  hence  called  feroea,  belongs  tiie 
erce  rose  (R.ferox,  Lindley),  a  singular  ahmb 
with  larae  foliage  fkUing  early  In  the  autumn, 
lai^  rea  flowera,  and  globose  scarlet  froit  It 
grows  8  to  4  feet  high  with  strong  and  abnn> 
dant  stems,  and  is  d^rving  a  place  in  colleo- 
tiona,  the  blossoms  being  abundant  and  nowy. 
The  bracteata  comprise  such  aa  hare  their 
flowers  famished  with  small  leaves  called 
bracts,  and  their  ftnit  dothed  with  a  perma- 
nent woolliness,  represented  in  Macartney's 
rose  {R.  bracUata)  and  the  smaU-leaved  rose 
(R,  microphylla),  with  small  double  flowers 
of  a  delicate  blosh  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  the  hoi-tong-hong  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Hnnamomem  are  setigerons  or  onarmed 
bracteate  plants,  with  long,  lanceolate,  gland< 
less  leafletik  npng^t  shoots,  and  of  a  compact 
habit ;  red  flowers,  and  amall,  round,  red  froit 
Several  species  idi^ibnted  to  North  America 
are  arranged  here,  but  the  most  tyi^cal  is  the 
dnnamon  ro8e(£.  e*nnainofnea,Iiim.),  a  native 
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of  Europe,  vith  pale  or  toight  red  fieTers,  the 
Tarietj  with  double  blossoms  being  most  oom- 
monly  seen.  The  pimpinellifoluB  liare  leaves 
with  a  greater  number  of  leaflets,  which  vary 
from  V  to  18  or  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  6 
to  7,  thus  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  bumet 
saxifi^e.  To  these  belongs  the  Scotch  rose 
(B.  tpiwgutima.  Linn.),  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
abandant  in  Great  Brittun ;  it  is  a  dwaif  com- 
pact bush,  with  creeping  roots,  small,  solitary, 
white  or  blush-colored  blossoms,  and  round 
black  or  dark  purple  fruits.  The  garden  vari- 
eties of  this  species,  both  with  single  and  double 
flowers,  are  very  numerous,  bearing  white,  red, 
purple,  and  even  yellow  bloesoms.  The  eentu 
/olta  or  hundred-leaved  roses  comprise  the 
portion  which  has  particularly  interested  the 
lovers  of  flowers,  and  probably  the  earliest  of 
those  cultivated,  among  which  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  damask  rose  (R.  Datnaaeena,  Mil- 
ler), a  native  of  Syria,  with  large  white  or  red, 
single  or  double  flowers,  the  shrub  growing 
from  3  to  8  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July  ;  and  the  cabbage  rose  (B.  eentifolia, 
Linn.),  also  called  the  Provence  and  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  a  native  of  the  eastern  Oaaca- 
sns^  with  large  white  or  red  single  flowers, 
bat  under  cultiTation  xery  double,  the  petals 
fncurviog  like  the  heart  of  a  cabbi^;e,  vnenoe 
its  trivial  name.  Several  hundred  garden  vari- 
eties of  these  fine  speoies  are  known,  among 
vhich  special  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
Kttoas  roses  (B.  e.  var,  $  mugeosa,  Lindl.) 
and  the  pompone  roses  (S.  e.  var.  y  Pom- 
ponia^  Lindl.),  represented  in  the  miAll  and 
beautiful  de  Meanz.  The  French  rose  (JR.  GaU 
liea,  linn.)  has  stiff,  elliptic  leaflets,  erect 
flowers,  ovate  sepate,  red  or  crimson  petals, 
and  nearly  globose  fruit ;  it  is  a  native  of  cen- 
tral Europe,  growing  in  the  hedges.  From  this 
has  sprot^  &  very  numerous  variety  of  garden 
roses,  raogiug  from  red  to  crimson  and  dark 
crimson,  to  the  deepest  purple  and  velvet  pe- 
tailed,  semi-double  and  doahle,  and  of  various 
shapes ;  of  these  latter  is  the  Burgandy  rose, 
with  small,  solitary,  double,  parple  flowers, 
resembling  the  Asiatic  garden  ranunculus.  The 
&miliar  white  rose  (_B.  albit,  Linn.)  belongs  to 
the  section  of  mUota,  distinguished  principally 
by  its  erect  and  stout  root  shoots  or  suckers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Cochin  China,  and 
has  ori^nated  many  choice  garden  varieties, 
ouch  as  the  semi-double  and  the  double  white, 
the  maiden's  blush,  tbc.  A  group  with  the 
leaves  clothed  with  rust-colored  glands  beneath 
oonstitute  the  section  ru&tf/tnoM,  of  which  the 
Bweetbrier  or  eglantine  is  a  &miliar  instance ; 
there  are  a  dozen  naf  oral  forms  of  this  speues 
found  in  TsrioqppartBofEarope,  and  numerous 
garden  varietio^  both  single  mA.  double.  Tlie 
dog  rose  (B.  eaninia,  Linn.)  represents  a  nata> 
ral  section  in  which  many  species  agree  In  a 
common  resemblance  to  its  type.  This  speoies 
is  a  stout  shrub  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  lai^ 
pale  red  flowers,  seldom  white,  and  ori^  bri^t 
soarlet  fruit  tii  %  peculiar  and  gnt^ol  flavor; 
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there  are  several  forms  of  it  occurring  tiirou0»» 
out  Europe  and  N.  Africa.  The  Cbioa  rose 
{B.  Lidica,  Linn.)  belongs  to  this  section, 
with  an  upright,  whitish  or  green  or  pur< 
pie  stem,  stout,  falcate,  distant  prickles,  ovate- 
acamiuate,  coriaceous,  shining,  glabrous  ser- 
rulate leaves,  flowers  solitary  or  in  panicles, 
stamens  bent  inward,  and  calyx  smooth  or 
wrinkled  and  bristly.  Its  flowers  are  red  and 
usually  semi-double ;  it  grows  to  a  considenir 
ble  height,  and  blossoms  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  numerous  vari^es^  of  which  the 
Koisette  is  particularly  promment,  having  a 
firm  stem  and  prickly  branches,  and  very  nn- 
merous,  semi-double,  pale  red,  panioled  flow- 
ers, which  are  profusely  produced  during  the 
entire  summer.  Of  the  sweet-scented  rose 
(jS.  /.  var.  odoratmima),  with  rose-colored, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  odor  of  tea,  ana 
sometimes  called  the  blush  tea  rose,  there  are 
numerous  sub-varieties,  with  white,  blush,  red, 
yellow,  and  coppei^-colored  flowers,  all  highly 
<»teemed.  The  ever-fiowering  or  Bengal  rose 
(B.  semper^rent,  Curtis)  is  a  shrub  8  to  10 
feet  bi^  flowering  throughout  the  year,  with 
solitary,  dngle  or  semi-double  crimson  blos- 
soms ;  there  are  some  very  splendid  varieties. 
A  group  of  species  in  which  the  styles  are  con- 
nected and  cohere  together  mt6  an  elongated 
column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  marks  the 
natural  section  syttyla;  to  this  belongs  the 
fleld  rose  (B.  aneruit,  HudsonX  a  shrub  send* 
ihg  out  many  cord-like,  arched,  truling  shoots, 
the  flowers  solitary  or  in  globose  beads,  white^ 
slightly  scented ;  fruit  of  a  dark  blood  color; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  climbing  over  hedges 
and.  bushes,  but  in  open  situations  a  trailhig 
plant  rooting  at  its  tips.  A  prominent  variety 
is  the  Ayrshire  rose,  witii  fragrant  white  flow- 
ers in  dusters,  and  esteraied  as  a  garden 
climber.  The  lovely  muUifiora  rose,  with 
large  clusters  of  rosy  colored  but  small  double 
flowers,  is  likewise  of  this  section.  The  Lady. 
Banks  rose  (B.  Sanktia,  Brown)  is  a  delicate- 
growing  climbing  shrub,  without  prickles  and 
smooth;  flowers  in  umbel-like  corymbs,  nu- 
merous, very  double,  nodding,  sweet-scented; 
frnit  globose,  black ;  it  is  the  type  of  the  sec- 
tion Banktianemy  all  the  species  of  which  are- 
remarkable  for  their  long,  graceful,  oftm 
climbing .  shoots,  temate  shining  leaves,  and' 
drooping  white  flowers.  The  white  and  yel- 
low Banks  rose  are  elegant  plants^or  the  green- 
house ;  they  were  introduced  into  gardens  from 
China. — ^The  species  of  North  American  roses 
are  probably  not  numerous ;  at  least  those  of 
the  United  States  can  be  reduced  to  a  few 
typical  forms,  and  several  admitted  into  Euro-- 
pean  works  are  on  donbtful  an^rity.  The 
climbing  rose  {R.  tetwertL,  Hz.)  has  corymbed, 
Oystylous  flowers,  with  glcmdolw  calyx,  pointed 
sep^  deep  rose-colored  petals,  which  duinge  to 
white,  sod  globular  frnit;  its  sterna  are  climb- 
ing, armed  with  stout,  neariy  sixaight  prickles, 
tiie  leaves  with  8  to  6  ovate,  acute,  diuply  ser- 
rate  leaflets,  smooth  or  downy  beneath.  It  is 
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»  fine  q>eoie«,  sending  Qp  shoots  10  to  90  feet 
high  in  a  seasoa ;  from  it  have  originated 
merons  beautiful  dooble-flowered  varieties 
known  in  gardens  as  pnurie  roses,  of  which 
the  qneen  of  the  praines  and  the  Baltimore 
l>elle  are  instanoes.  The  avamp  rose  (B.  Caro- 
IdnOf  Linn.)  has  a  tall  stem  4  to  8  feet  high, 
armed  witii  atont  hooked  prickles ;  leaves  with 
narrow  stipnles,  and  6  to  9  elliptioal,  often 
•onte  lefdets,  diul  above  and  pale  beneath ;  nn- 
iDOTons  flowers  in  ooTTmbs;  petals  rose-eolored, 
Btyles  separate ;  ftnit  deprened-globnlar,  some- 
what br^y.  It  ooonrs  in  swamps  and  woods, 
sometimes  forming  thickets,  and  is  a  common 
and  widely  extended  species.  The  dwarf  wild 
rose  (£.  Iveida,  Ehrhart)  has  stems  1  to  8  feet 
high,  armed  with  oneqaal  bristly  prickles,  the 
■tonter  and  persistent  ones  nearly  straight  and 
slender ;  the  leaves  shining  above,  with  6  to  9 
elliptioal  or  oblong-laDoeolate,  sharply  serrate 
leanets;  broad  stipnles;  peduncles  with  1  to  8 
flowers,  and  appendaged,  glandular,  bristly 
calyx  lobes,  the  petals  roee-oolored ;  the  irait 
depressed-globtilar,  and  smooth  when  ripe.  It 
1b  m  oommon  qmcies  in  dry  soils  or  on  the 
borders  of  awampe,  flowerii^  in  Hay  and  Jane ; 
a  smooth  and  narrov-leaved  form  is  the  £. 
As(ji2aof  WUldenow.  The  eaily  wild  rose  (it 
hlandtL,  Aittm)  is  chiefly  a  northern  species, 
found  on  rooks  and  banks  from  Vermont  to 
Pennsylvania  and  Wiscon^.  It  grows  1  to  S 
feet  high,  with  neariy  smooth  stems;  oval, 
oblong,  obtase  serrate  leaves  of  6  to  7  leaflets, 
pale  on  both  sides;  large  stipules;  flowers 
rose-colored,  1  to  8,  tlie  peduncles  and  oalyz 
tnbe  smooth  and  glaucons ;  globose  fVnit, 
crowned  with  the  jpersistent  calyx  lobes.  The 
true  sweetbrier  {S,  ruhiginota.  Linn.)  ooonrs 
on  roadsides  and  in  pastnres;  it  is  generally  a 
low  bndi,  bat  sometimes  oUmbing  nigh,  witii 
■tout,  strong  shoots,  armed  with  nnmeroas 

Sridues  both  hooked  and  atr^ht;  leaflets 
onbly  serrate,  rounded  at  base,  covered  with 
fragrant  nisty  ghukds  beneath.  It  is  aa  ele^t 
ipeeiee,  bat  advantitioiis  from  Earope,  and  seen 
mostly  near  the  seacoast.  The  smaller  flower- 
ed sweetbrier  (R,  mierantka.  Smith)  is  similar, 
also  introdaoed  from  Earope,  and  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  Massaobasette.  The  Obero- 
kee  rose  (£.  lanigaia^  Mx.)  has  a  long,  trailing, 
smooth  stem,  the  branches  armed  with  stoat 
carved  prickles ;  the  leaves  evergreen,  mostly 
trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth  and  shming,  lanceo- 
late, stipules  deoidnoos;  flowers  large,  solitary, 
white  ;  oalyx  Tery  bristly.  Elliott  says  that 
for  forming  hedges  there  is  perh^  no  plant 
vhioh  anltes  so  many  advantages,  on  account 
ot  qniokneaB  of  growth,  fafuUty  of  culture, 
strength,  dorabiHty,  and  beauty.  The  migtn. 
of  the  q><Mie8  is  obaenre,  hot  it  bu  been  knonrn 
in  the  soathem  states  for  a  long  time.— The 
rose  is  readily  raised  from  its  seeds,  which  are 
litUe  hard  nuts  enclosed  in  the  swollen  calyces 
called  hips;  these  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  ripe  and  packed  down  in  sand  until 
tike  following  tip^Dg,  when  the  puli^  porta  will 


be  found  decayed  and  may  be  robbed  fcom  the 
seed,  so  that  they  can  be  sown  in  March  or 
April  in  a  soft  soil  and  covered  about  an  inch 
deep.  Sometimes  they  do  not  vegetate  ilntil 
the  second  year,  and  the  rows  should  be  pre- 
served for  two  years,  though  the  greater  nam- 
ber  may  have  reget^ed  freely  and  the  ^nts 
attained  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  when 
strong  enoagh,the  yoong  plants  are  to  be  traiu- 
l^ted  into  rows  8  foot  apart  at  least,  and  A- 
lowed  soffldcnt  space  where  they  can  remain 
nntil  they  flower,  which  will  be  shout  the  4tb 
summer.  When  choice  varieties  ore  desired, 
impregnation  oan  be  resorted  to ;  or  the  hips 
from  good  sorts,  which  have  been  planted  in 
masses  with  other  and  better  kinds,  should 
be  selected.  After  having  secured  some 
choice  sort  by  seed,  it  is  to  be  increased  by 
layers,  nsing  the  young  shoots  of  the  pre~ 
ceding  summer  early  in  the  spring,  and  by 
the  next  aatnmn  strong-rooted  i^ants  will  b« 
obtained;  the  moss  roee  and  a  few'othrav 
reqnire  a  longer  period  to  form  roots.  Uany 
excellent  sorts  f^Iy  throw  np  Backers,  which, 
oareftdly  removed,  can  be  used  for  fonnfaic 
new  plants.  The  Chinese  and  soft-woodea 
greenhonse  species  are  raised  principally  ftom 
cnttings,  using  the  tender  shoots  and  striking 
in  sand  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat;  and  ripea- 
ed  wood  will  form  roots  under  a  bell  glass  if 
allowed  more  time.  Those  which  are  found 
difl9eult  to  increase  by  these  means  can  be  prop- 
agated by  budding,  inserting  well  formed  eyes 
oq  leaf  buds  in  some  free  and  strong  growing 
stem ;  and  in  this  way  what  are  called  standard 
rose  trees,  a  modem  invention,  are  prepared. 
Some  of  these,  with  stems  16  feet  high,  are 
fomished  with  beads  composed  of  several  species 
or  varieties  of  roses,  and  when  planted  out  in 
the  border  or  in  the  conservatory  are  extremely 
attractive.  Generally  9  buds  or  ^es  ore  insNt- 
ed  <miq>porite  sides  of  the  itoekB,  and  oflen6to 
IS  in  alternate  portions  on  the  upper  port  of 
the  stems.  Such  plants  require  protection  in 
winter  in  the  northern  states,  but  in  a  fovor- 
able  climate  they  are  of  great  valne  in  tiitf 
garden.  All  sorts  of  roses  have  been  found  to 
succeed  best  in  airy  and  open  ritnations,  away 
from  towns  and  cities.  In  their  native  habits, 
roses  grow  in  a  sandy  and  barren  soil,  while 
the  swamp  roses  are  found  in  a  cold  and  almost 
wholly  vegetable  soil.  Double  rosea,  being 
artiflcial  productions,  require  a  garden  soil  of 
good  loam,  moist,  and  indining  to  clay.  Some 
particular  sorts  are  very  shy  of  blooming  under 
any  care;  and  though  no  shrub  bears  severe 
penning  graerally  better  than  the  roae  bush, 
yet  there  are  some  Hw  kinds  which  will  only 
UosBMn  upon  unpruned  planbu-The  roee  has 
firon  the  eariiest  timee  been  a  univnvol  fimnv 
ite;  and  wtth  the  andents  it  seems  to  have  beat 
exb«vagautly  esteemed.  Among  the  Bomans 
roses  were  more  h^hly  prized  than  any  other 
flowers,  and  they  had  even  discovered  how  to 
force  them  into  winter  blotnning.  Among  the 
eastern  nations  the  roee  is  likewise  a  tSuAet 
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flower,  is  extoudvely  onldvated,  and  its  ehanns 
•re  extolled  in  poetry  and  song.  In  the  middle 
ages  duplets  of  roees  were  worn  on  festire  oo- 
eanons,  and  from  the  18th  to  the  16th  eentnrj 
constant  references  are  made  to  roses  as  trib- 
utes, presents,  and  garden  decorations.  The 
•STeru  kinds  now  in  existeaoe  are  well  ad^rted 
to  modern  florkraltare,  some  however  forang 
better  than  others.  The  mnltitade  of  new  Tft- 
rieties  to  be  seen  ni  onr  greenhonses  sad  oon- 
senratoi^s,  and  in  oommeroial  maricet  estab- 
lishments, show  how  mnoh  has  been  effected  in 
this  direotion  in  a  few  years  past.  As  a  nse- 
ful  plant  the  rose  has  been  treated  as  an  object 
of  special  cultivation  in  almost  every  country. 
In  Syria,  the  earliest  date  of  its  condition  in 
this  respect  is  nnknovn,  and  the  aboriginal 
name  of  that  oountry  signifies  the  land  of  roses. 
— The  attar  or  essenoe  of  rosea  forms  an  article 
of  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  in 
Byri%,  Persia,  and  India.  Rose  water  is  dis- 
tilledAHMn  the  petals  of  pale  roses  in  pn^erenoe 
to  deep  red  tmes.  Vinumr  of  roses  is  made  by 
infhring  dried  rose  petau  In  the  best  distill^ 
Tinegar,  and  it  is  used  for  headache  ^vdnoed  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  vapors  from  burning 
eharcoal.  Spirits  of  roses  is  procured  by  dis- 
tilling  rose  petab  in  sand  heat  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine.  Oonserve  of  roses 
ta  prepared  by  bruising  rose  petals  in  a  mortar 
with  their  weight  of  soger ;  and  in  the  earllOT 
times  this  was  oonsidereHl  a  speoifio  agaiust  a 
eold.  Hooey  of  roses  is  made  by  beating  f^h 
rose  leaves  with  a  small  portion  of  boiling 
water,  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the 
pure  iiqoor  with  hooey;  it  was  formerly  used 
for  sore  throats  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Oil 
of  roses,  employed  by  hair  dressers,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  braised  and  fresh  rose  leaves  with 
4  times  their  wei^t  of  olive  (hI,  and  leaving 
tiiem  in  a  sand  heat  for  3  days.  In  domestio 
aaonomy  the  hips  of  some  ^>eoies  are  used  as 
froit  for  nuking  preserves;  the  green  leaves 
of  the  sweetbrier,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine, 
•re  used  to  impart  flavors,  and  are  dried  to 
fbrro  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  tender  and  succu- 
lent sho<^  stripped  of  their  bark  and  leaves, 
•re  candied. — Several  species  of  rose  can  be 
oseftUly  employed  in  making  live  hedges.  Sev- 
wal  kinds  of  insects  prey  npcm  the  rose.  In 
the  United  States  the  thrips,  rose  bug,  ^his, 
•nd  the  red  spider  are  its  pests;  but  strong  so- 
lutions of  soap,  mixed  with  soft  water  of  the 
temperature  ^  100°  F.,  syringed  over  tiie 
boshes  twice  a  week,  will  oheu  tiiur  det»«- 
dations. 

ROSE,  Hbihrio^  a  Qennan  diraaist,  bom 
in  Berlin  iu  1795.  Hb  grand&thw,  Valentin 
Boee  the  elder,  and  his  father,  Valentin  Rose 
the  younger,  had  both  been  distinguished  ohem- 
isttL  He  first  devoted  himself  to  phannaoy,  stud- 
ied in  Beriin,  in  Stockholm  in  1819  ni^r  Ber- 
aslius,  and  from  tiiere  went  to  Kiel,  where  he 
took  his  degree.  In  1828  he  became  extraordi- 
ury  and  in  1686  ordinary  professor  of  ohemis- 
tryttBerUa.  AsapraatioalaiulyBtiiitlied*- 
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partroent  of  Inorganic  chemistry  he  holds  a  high 
rank,  and  the  result  of  his  tabors  can  be  found 
in  his  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Anrtalen  of  Pog- 
gendorff.  His  '*  Manual  of  Analytical  Ohemis- 
try^'  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1661)  was  translated 
into  Fren<di,  En^^ish,  and  Swedish  shortly  after 
its  appearance,  uid  has  obtatned  wide  celebrity. 
In  1846  be  disoovered  a  new  metal  In  tiie  taa- 
taHtes  of  Bavaria,  wtdoh  be  called  niobium.— 
GusTAv,  a  German  mineralogist,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  borain  Berlin  in  1798.  In  1816 
he  went  to  Silesia  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
mines  of  that  country,  but  on  account  of  his 
health  returned  and  betook  himself  to  the 
theoretical  study  of  mineral(^  and  ohemistry. 
In  1^0  he  took  his  d^ree  in  Berlin,  in  1821 
studied  under  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  in  1622 
became  keeper  of  the  mineralogieal  collection 
In  the  univerrity  of  Berlin,  and  in  1826  was 
made  extraordinary  and  in  1889  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  that  institution.  Be- 
side several  esaays  in  Poggendorff's  jinnaZtfn^ 
he  has  written  ElemmU  d«r  EryttaUogr^hia 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1888) ;  Ueber  doM  EryttaUiaa- 
twntyttem  tU$  Quanm  (BerUn,  1846);  and 
Dot  hrjf*taUoehm4teh9  Min6raby$tem  (Leip- 
sic,  1863).  With  Humboldt  and  Ehrenbei^  he 
nuide  in  1829  a  journey  to  northern  A»ia,  an 
account  of  which  be  gave  in  a  work  entitled 
Beite  naeh  4an  Ural,  SmLAltai  vnd  dam  Ka^ 
pisehen  Meer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-'42). 

ROSE  BUG,  a  diurnal  beeUe  of  the  melolon- 
thian  group,  the  mtiohrUiM  tubipinota  (Fab.) 
or  maorodaetyhtt  ttthtpinoma  (Lat.).  It  is  about 
^  of  an  inch  long,  bim  yellow  above  and  white 
below,  with  a  slender  body  tapering  l>efore  and 
behiod,  entirely  covered  with  very  short  ashy 
yellow  down;  thorax  angularly  widened  in 
the  middle  of  each  side,  which  suMested  the 
^Molflo  name ;  the  legs  slender,  yeUow  or  pale 
red,  with  the  joints  of  the  feet  very  long  and 
tipped  with  black.  This  iaseot,  tikough  one  of 
the  greatest  pests  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  was 
unknown  in  Dorthem  New  England  until  with- 
in 40  years ;  its  annual  appearance  coincides 
with  the  blossoming  of  the  rose,  whence  the 
common  name ;  it  attacks  also  grape  vines, 
young  apples  and  other  fruits,  gaiden  vegeta^ 
bles,  com,  forest  trees,  and  even  grass,  devour- 
ing flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit.  They  arrive  in 
swarms  onexpectedly,  and  dis^>pear  as  sud- 
denly; they  emeige  ftvm  the  ground  about 
tiie  2d  week  in  June,  and  ronain  80  or  40 
days,  when  the  males  die,  and  the  funales  en- 
tor  tiie  earth,  1^  their  eggs,  and  return  to  the 
nurfiuse  to  perish ;  the  e^«re  about  80,  nearly 
globular,  whitish,  ^  of  an  inch  In  diameter, 
placed  from  1  to  4  inches  bdow  the  snrCuw, 
and  batched  in  20  days.  The  larvn  begin  at 
once  to  fbed  on  tender  roots,  and  by  tiie  au- 
tumn are  nearly  }  of  an  inoh  long  and  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  they  are  yellowish  white, 
bluish  toward  the  posterior  end,  with  a  few 
short  hairs;  there  are  6  short  Iws,  a  pair  to 
each  of  the  first  8  rings  behind  the  brad,  the 
last  part  covered  with  a  homy  shell  Of  apal* 
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mat  color ;  in  October  they  descend  beloir  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  paea  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state;  in  the  spring  they  come  toward  the 
Bor&ce  and  form,  Uttl©  sheUs  of  earth,  within 
which  they  ore  transformed  during  May  into 

Enps ;  these  are  yellowish  white,  with  sturap- 
ke  wings,  legs,  and  antenne  folded  on  the 
breast,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  filmy  skin 
which  is  rent  in  Jnne,  and  the  perfect  beeUe 
digs  its  way  to  the  sar£soe.  As  they  are  be- 
yond OUT  reach  daring  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa 
states,  they  can  only  be  exterminated  as  per- 
fect insects ;  they  are  destroyed  by  crushug, 
scalding,  and  burning,  aiter  being  uiaken  daily 
from  the  infested  plants.  They  are  occasion- 
ally fooud  in  immense  numbers  on  the  flowav 
of  the  worthless  whiteweed  (ehryianthernvm 
leueanthemum) ;  in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to 
mow  it,  and  consume  it  with  the  bugs  on  the 
spot  it  is  stated  that  they  never  ^est  Uie 
onnamon  rose.  This  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive of,  insects,  in  8<nne  places  in  the  West 
having  oonsamed  ^ear  after  year  the  crop  of 
young  epjdes;  ohoioe  fruits  in  such  cases  can 
only  be  preserved  by  corering  them  with  mil- 
hnet  or  similar  neUing.  Insectivorous  birds 
earn  a  right  to  man's  protection  for  their  vain- 
able  services  in  devouring  these  beetles;  moles 
and  various  predacious  fiTiiTnala  and  insects  also 
eat  them ;  young  chickens  are  said  sometimes 
to  be  killed  by  &e  irritation  produced  by  the 
prickly  feet  and  sharp  claws  of  these  insects 
whidi  they  have  swallowed. — ^Xhe  European 
rose  chafer  is  another  allied  lamellicion  heme, 
^e  utonia  atirata  (Fab.)- 
BOSE  OF  JEBIOHO.  See  Jbbioho,  Boai 

OF. 

BOSELUNI,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  Egyptdo- 
gist,  bom  in  Aug.  18, 1800,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, June  4,  1648.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  university  of  Pisa-  in  1621,  and  afterward 
Studied  the  orientaUanguages  at  Bologna  with 
UeszofentL  In  1824  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of 
Pisa.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Ohampollion 
in  the  study  of  Egyptian  hiert^lyphics  in  1826, 
and  when  in  1826  that  scholar,  for  the  iiirther 
development  of  his  system,  examined  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  in  Borne,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
Bosellini  attended  him,  and  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  Champollion's  examination  accompanied 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  autumn  of 
that  year  in  rimilu*  researches.  In  1827  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  11.,  granted 
JSosellini  leate  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  h^ 
with  fimds  for  himself  and  6  companions  to 

?BrsonaUy  explore  the  monimients  of  I^ypt. 
he  government  of  France  in  the  same  year 
anthorized  a  similar  expedition,  composed  of 
Ghampollion  and  5  others;  and  both  parties 
embarked  together  at  Toulon  in  July,  1626, 
and  during  the  succeedii^  16  months  examined 
all  the  principal  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Kn- 
bia.  Rosellini  retnmed  to  Pisa  in  1880,  and 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  hiero- 
g^phios.  The  results  of  both  the  French  and 
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Italian  expeditions  were  to  have  appeared  in  $ 
joint  production  by  ChampoUion  and  Rosel- 
lini ;  bat  on  the  death  of  Ghampollion  in  1882, 
Bosellini  waa  left  alone  to  recoant  the  rend^ 
of  the  Tuscan  eniknation.  The  ounpletion 
of  the  woii  WW  delayed  by  an  illness  of  two 
years.  After  his  retom  he  had  been  anMnnted 
librarian  of  the  oniversity  of  Pisa,  and  in  1689 
he  began  a  series  of  archaioiogicsl  lectures; 
but  in  1841  he  gave  up  all  other  labor  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Egyptology.  His  great  woik 
is  entitled  Imonvmenii  deW  Egitto  e  delta  2fu- 
bia  (Florence,  ]8S2-'45).  It  is  in  8  parts,  each 
of  which  is  comprised  in  one  large  folio  vol- 
ume of  plates  with  descriptive  text  in  octavo. 
The  first  volume  of  plates  contains  the  his- 
torical monuments,  the  second  the  civil  monu- 
ments, and  the  third  the  monnments  of  reU- 
gious  worship.   There  are  8  volumes  of  text. 

BOSEKABY  (Lat  roamarinv*,  sea  dew),  a 
low,  ahrabby  ba^  with  persistent  leaves  and 
purplish  flowws,  belonging  to  the  m^oni  order 
iamiaeea.  The  cconnum  rosemary  {rvmarimt 
mfficindlh,  'Willd.)  rtowb  to  the  hei^t  of  4  to 
6  feet,  with  sMsile,  linear,  entire  leaves,  woolly 
beneath  ;  the  fiowers  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  home  in  the  axils,  the  corolla  of  a  dull 
leaden  blue,  its  tnbe  exserted  beyond  the  o^yx. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  leaved  varieties. 
Another  variety  with  broader  leaves,  and  by 
some  considered  a  distinot  species,  will  grow  10 
to  12  feet  high  if  truned  to  a  wall.  The  com- 
mon rosemary  prefers  a  rather  poor  and  Iran 
soil,  and  flourishes  when  planted  in  the  rubbish 
of  old  walls.  It  has  been  known  in  EngtiA 
gardens  for  a  long  period.  In  the  United  Statee 
ft  is  not  ofl»n  seen,  being  too  tonder  to  endure 
the  winter  unless  in  a  soathetn  laUtode.  In 
parts  of  Europe  the  plant  is  oultivated  to  t&eA. 
bees,  mincing  honey  of  the  finest  sort ;  in 
such  districts  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  per- 
fume of  its  blossoms.  At  one  time  the  rose- 
mary was  in  high  repute,  being  used  at  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  on  festive  occasion*.  In 
parts  of  Germany  it  was  cnltivated  in  pots  by 
commercial  gardeners,  to  furnish  sprigs  of 
flowers  in  winter  and  spring  on  religions  occa- 
sions. The  odor  of  the  entire  plant  is  fragrant 
and  aromatic,  and  its'  taste  pungent  and  bitter. 
The  oil  of  rosemary  used  in  phannacy  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  of  its  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and  an  artificial  kind  is  prepared  by  distilling 
oil  of  turpoitine  with  rosonaiy  and  adulter^ 
ating  with  oU  of  spike  or  lavender. 

B08EK,  Fbibdbi<»  Avovbt,  a  6«rman  cni- 
entaUst,  bom  in  Hanover,  SepL  2,  1606,  died 
in  - London,  Sept.  12,  1887.  He  studied  the 
elements  of  Sanscrit  with  his  fether,  and  after- 
ward  pursued  that  language  with  Prof.  Bopp. 
In  1826  he  published  his  CorporiM  Eadicum 
Sanseritarvm  I^ohmo,  snbseqaently  enlarged 
under  the  title  of  Bodices  SanBcrilm.  He  also 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  in  1886  became 
profMsor  of  oriental  langoages  in  the  nniver- 
aty  of  London,  which  positi(m  he  afterward 
exohaoeed  for  the  pnmssorahip  of  SiDsorit. 
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He  also  held  the  positfon  of  secretary  to  the 
oriental  translation  committee,  and  honorary 
foreifpi  secretary  to  ttie  royal  Auatic  eociety. 
He  published  in  1880  his  Rig  Veda  ^mimen, 
and  edited  Ibn  EhaUikan's  biographical  dic- 
tionary, which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
Among  his  other  literary  labors  was  a  revision 
of  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  English  diction- 
ary of  Sir  Graves  Haughton. 

BOSENERANZ,  Johans  Kabl  Frudbich, 
a  German  philoswher,  bom  in  Magdebni^, 
April  28, 1805.  He  studied  at  the  nniventties 
of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  ]m>feaBor  at  Halls, 
and  in  1888  he  aooepted  the  professorship  of 
philoBophy.in  Eonigsberg,  which  he  still  holds. 
His  labors  have  in  a  great  measure  l>een  de- 
voted to  disseminating  the  ideas  of  H^l, 
which  he  has  sought  to  apply  to  history,  to 
literature,  to  theology,  and  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary bosiness  and  concerns  of  life.  On  this 
subject  he  has  written  extensively.  In  con- 
junction with  F.  W.  Schubert  he  has  edited 
the  worlds  of  Kant  in  12  vols.,  to  the  last  of 
which  he  appended  a  History  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Eant." 

KOSEXMCLLER,  Johanw  Gboho,  aGernmn 
theologian,  born  in  Ummerst^t,  Saze-Heinin- 
gen,  Deo.  18, 1780,  died  in  Leimio,  ICarch/^ 
1816.  He  was  in  1775  appointea  professor  of 
theology  at  Erlangeo,  whence  in  1788  he  re- 
moved in  the  same  capacity  to  Gieesen.  In 
1785  he  was  called  to  the  cliatr  of  theology  at 
Leipsic,  and  at  the  same  time  made  'superin- 
tendent of  the  Lutheran  choroh  in  that  city, 
both  of  which  positions  he  held  during  the 
rraiainder  of  his  life.  His  chief  works  are: 
Hittoria  Interpretatvmia  Librorum  Sanctorum 
in  Ecclena  Christiana,  ab  Apottolarum  jEtaU 
ad  Litemnim  Inttaumtionem  (6  parts,  8vo., 
Leipsic,  1795-1814),  and  Scholia  in  Notum 
Tettamentum  (5  vols.  8vo.),  the  latter  once 
much  esteemed  hy  biblical  students. — Ebnst 
Fbibdbich  Karl,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1788,  died  in  Leipsio,  Sept.  17, 1885.  He  was 
educated  in  the  nnivernfy  of  Lc^psie,  in  which 
daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  the 
professorship  of  oriental  languages.  His  chief 
work  is  his  Scholia  in  Vetua  Tettammtwm  (28 
Tols.  8to.,  Leipsio,  1795-1636 ;  2d  ed.,  1828- 
'84),  an  elaborate  commentaiy,  not  less  re- 
markable for  the  oriental  learning  than  for  the 
patient  indostry  displayed  on  every  page.  It 
was  not  completed  by  the  author  according  to 
his  original  plan.  A  "  Oompendium  of  the 
Scholia,^'  containing  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
Job,  and  the  prophets,  was  executed  by  Dr;  J. 
O.  Lechner,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  anthw, 
in  5  vols.  He  also  published,  beside  other 
works,  a  Eandbueh  der  WMtehm  AUorthvnu- 
itmdt  (4  vols.  Svo.,  1828-*81),  eompridng  8 
Tola,  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible. 

BOSETTA  (Arabic,  Sa$hid),  a  town  and 
■euort  of  lower  on  we  weeterb-  or 
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from  Alexandria ;  pop.  about  14,000.  It  waa 
founded  about  870  by  one  of  the  caliphs,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bolbitdnum.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Mahmondieb  canal  has  taken 
away  most  of  its  traffic  and  manufactures.  The 
port  is  secure  when  entered,  but  is  difficult  of 
entrance,  owing  to  a  shifting  sand  bar  at  the 
month  of  the  river.  The  triUngual  inscription 
known  as  the  "Rosetta  stone,"  which  formed 
the  key  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Cham- 
poUion,  was  found  here.  (See  Hierooltpbios.) 

BOS£WOOD,  a  name  rather  indefinitely  ap- 
plied to  the  timber  of  a  variety  of  trees  ob- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
used  for  ornamental  fnmttore.  That  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  which  is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the 
wood  of  a  spedes  of  mimosa,  known  as  the 
jacarandOy  and  possesses  a  faint  but  ogreeaUo 
odor  of  roses.  It  is  a  resinous  tree,  and  oon- 
tdns  BO  much  gnm  and  oil  as  to  be  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  imported  in  large  slabs  or 
halves  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  22  inches 
wide.  The  colors  are  from  light  hazel  to  deep 
purple  or  nearly  black,  and  appear  in  irregular 
stripes  often  abruptly  contrasted.  The  wood 
is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  fine  and  again 
coarse-gruned.  It  is  esteemed  more  highly 
than  Eoahogany,  though  much  inferior  to  n 
in  strength.  Several  other  sorts  are  known  in 
BraziL  From  the  West  Jndi&t  and  Oentral 
America  a  variety  of  rosewood  is  obtained, 
the  product  of  the  amyrit  haUamifera.  Other 
woods  known  as  rosewood  are  obtdned  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  Canary  isles,  uid  A&ica. 

ROSICRUCIANB,  the  name  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety whose  existence  was  first  made  known  in 
the  l7th  century.  In  the  b^inning  of  that 
oentary  appeared  several  works  in  regard  to 
the  order,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to 
Jobann  Valentin  Andreee,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  among  which  is  "  The  Discovery  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  the 
Rosy  Cross"  (Frankfort,  IfllT).  In  this  woric 
there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Christian  Bosen- 
krenz,  a  German  noble  of  the  14th  century, 
who  had  Bp«it  a  lam  portion  of  his  life  among 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  pyrandds  of  Egypt,  ana 
in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom.  After  retoming  to  Germany  he  ea- 
tabttshed  a  secret  society,  consisting  of  but 
few  members,  which  met  in  a  building  erected 
by  himself  and  called  Sancti  Spiritua,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  106,  after  having  ordered 
the  following  words  to  be  inscril)ed  upon  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  edifice :  Pott  GXX  annoi 
pattho.  The  spot  where  he  was  buried  we* 
kept  secret,  and  new  members  were  silently 
admitted  iivDm  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 
numbers  of  the  society.  To  ttiis  work  was 
added  another  under  the  title  of  "  Revelation 
of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the 
Learned  of  Europe,"  in  which  a  declaration 
was  made  that  the  order  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  the  religions  or  political  action 
of  state*,  oat  (mly  de^^  tiie  improvement  of 
mankind  by  the  disoovary  of  the  trae  philoKi- 
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pby ;  that  meetings  were  held  onoe  a  year  to 
adinit  new  members,  and  to  deliberate  upon 
secret  matters ;  and  that  many  nntme  state- 
ments had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  order. 
Whether  aach  a  fraternity  ever  existed,  except 
In  the  brain  of  the  anthor  of  the  above  men- 
tioned works,  is  an  open  question ;  for  the 
secret  in  r^ard  to  all  its  transactions,  if  there 
be  any  seorat,  has  been  kept  to  the  present 
tfane.  Bnt  the  impression  that  snoh  an  organi- 
xation  did  exist  gare  rise  to  a  number  of  fiiiter^ 
nlties  that  sobseqnently  spread  over  Europe, 
and  the  term  Rosioruclan  came  to  be  ^plied  to 
all  kinds  of  occnlt  sUU.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  order  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  free  masons,  the  iUaminati, 
and  other  secret  societies.  The  fivtemity  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  period,  when  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  interest  in 
their  organization  was  revived,  especially  by 
Oagliostro,  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosi- 
orucian.  Fnller  infonoation  in  regard  to  this 
subject  may  be  obtained  in  J.  G.  Buhle^s  work 
entitled  Uelw  don  Unprang  und  die  vorTuhm- 
^en  Sehioksald  der  Orden  der  BotndBntuer  ta^ 
Fr9^ma«rer  (GOttingen,  1804),  in  which  the 
Boriravoians  are  thought  to  be  a  bmoh  of  tbo 
free  masons, 
ROSIN*.  See  Resin. 

ROSMINI,  Oablo,  an  Italian  anthor,  bom 
in  Roveredo,  southern  Tyrol,  in  1758,  died  in 
Hilan  in  18S7.  He  commenced  his  literary 
career  in  1789  with  a  "Life  of  Ovid,"  which 
gained  him  admiaaion  to  the  Florentine  acad- 
emy. One  of  his  most  important  works  iB,hiB 
*'  History  of  Milan  in  18  Books,"  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  1586,  the 
date  of  the  annexation  of  the  <uty  to  the  hered- 
itary possesions  of  the  hoase  of  Hapsbnrg. 

R08MINI  8BRBATI,  Antonio,  an  Italian 
eodeuastio  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Roveredo, 
Uaroh  S6,  1797,  died  at  Stresa.  July  1, 1866. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  on  ancient  and  noble 
fiunily,  bnt  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  clerical 
life,  and  took  iniest's  orders  at  the  age  of  24. 
His  taste  for  philosophy  manifested  itself  early ; 
he  was  not  yet  80  years  old  when  he  pablished 
his  Introdvzione  allailUmJia^  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed in  1820  by  Ilnwno  taggio  »ul  Vorigrne 
deUe  idM,  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
his  new  system  of  philosophy  (see  Philosopht, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  370),  which  he  afterward  expanded 
in  works  on  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
science,  education,  statistics,  marriage,  social 
Justice,  theology,  and  ontology.  In  1828  he 
founded  a  new  religions  order,  "  the  brethroi 
of  charity,"  wbioh  was  eonfimed  by  the  pope 
in  1889.  Their  work  embraora  the  eare'tf  the 
poor,  the  inok,  and  infirm,  and  espedally  the 
instmotion  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  This 
order  has  now  (1861)  several  houses  in  north- 
em  Italy,  2  in  France,  and  7  in  Englimd.  His 
only  sister,  Josefa  Margarita,  founded  soon 
after  a  corresponding  female  order, ' '  the  daugh- 
ters of  charity."  In  1886  Oharies  Albert  offer- 
Ad  Boonini  the  abbaof  of  &  Hiohele  delU 
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Ohiuss:  he  accepted  the  admimatration,  but 
declined  its  honors  and  titles.  Here  he  found- 
ed an  institation  of  young  ladies  called  "  th« 
sisters  of  providence^"  whom  he  trained  as 
teachere  of  elementary  schools  for  girls  and  of 
infant  asylums.  He  also  organized  in  the  Ros- 
miniaa  Institnte,  one  of  the  nouses  of  the  order 
of  charity,  erected  at  his  own  expense  at  Btre- 
sa,  a  normal  college  for  trmning  male  teachers. 
In  1848  Pius  IX.  nominated  hmk  to  the  can& 
nalftte;  bnt  hia  work  on  draroh  govenunent 
and  reform,  Oinqw  piaghe  deUa  tanta  ehiaa 
('*  five  Wounds  it  the  Ohnrcfa'^,  and  one  of  hia 
political  tracts.  La  eoetUtmoiu  ueondo  la  gita- 
tieia  toeiaUy  were  so  distas^flil  to  the  colI»e 
of  cardinals  that  he  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 
books  were  put  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Indtst 
Mepurgatoriut.  He  was  a  laborious  student; 
at  his  death  his  published  works  amounted  to 
21  volumes,  and  14  more  left  in  manuscript 
were  published  posthumously.  They  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  philosophical  study.  Father 
Lockhart,  an  En^ish  member  of  the  order 
charity,  published  a  memoir  of  Rosmini  in  1866, 
and  Vincenzo  Garelli  another  in  1861. 

ROSS,  a  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  intenected  b7  Sdoto 
river  and  drained  by  Paint  creek;  area,  about 
660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,071.  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface,  and  the  soil,  efqwcially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  is  very  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  2,840,443  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  141,181  of  wheat,  80,926  of  oats, 
and  61,964  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  17  grist 
mills,  21  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  4  wodlen 
factories,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  73 
churches,  and  7,824  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  and 
Cincinnati  railroad,  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  both  of  which  pass  by  the  capital,  ChUli- 
oothe. 

.  ROSS  AND  CROMARTY,  two  K.  countiw' 
of  Scotland,  which,  being  poUtioaUy  conneotedt 
are  generally  treated  under  one  bead.  Ibey 
are  bounded  N.  by  Sutherlandshire,  E.  by  the 
North  sea,  S.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic ;  area,  including  the  N.  portion  oi 
the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  tlie  Hebrides,  wbidi 
belongs  to  Ross-shire,  8,161  sq.  m. ;  jmp.  m 
1851,  82,707.  The  two  counties  extend  across 
the  island  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  both  coasts  are  indented  with  nu- 
merous bays  and  excellent  harbors.  There  are 
several  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  general  enr- 
face  of  the  country  is  mountunous.  The 
scenery  is  remarkably  vrild  and  romantic 
The  principal  towns  are  Dmgwall,  Tain,  and 
Crranarty.  Th««  are  no  manu£actnrea  of  any 
importance;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
employupward  of  20,000  hands  during  the  seap 
son.  Ilieee  counties  contain  many  remains  oS 
antiquity.  They  have  one  sheriff,  and  return 
one  member  to  parliament 

ROSS,  Febdbbio  Acqpstus,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
oan  clergyman,  bom  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  1796. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Hair's  college 
and  after  his  firthsr^a  deaih  in  1818^remov«d 
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to  Kingsport.  Hawkhis  oo.,  East  Tenneisee, 
where  he  resided  86  years.  In  1838  he  oon- 
/  nected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  ohnrch, 
and  not  long  afterward  emaneipated  his  slaves. 
Having  stnmed  theology,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1826,  took  charge  of  a  small 
chnrch  at  Kingsport,  and  edited  for  several 
years,  coiyointly  vrilii  the  Bev,  Messrs.  James 
Gallaher  and  David  Kelson,  a  monthly  pnbli- 
cation  called  the  "  Oalvinistic  Magatine,"  com- 
menced in  1827.  In  1628,  togeuer  wit^  Mr. 
Gallaher.  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  irith 
great  effect  in  Kentuckjr  and  Ohio.  M.  the 
division  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assera- 
biy  in  1887-'8,  he  adhered  to  tlie  "New 
Sdiool"  portion.  He  received  the  dwree  of 
D.D.  from  the  nniverrity  (tf  Vermont  in  Aug. 
1891.  In  1856  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
Presbyterian  chnrch  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where 
be  now  resides.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debates  on  slavery  in  the  general  assembly, 
which  resulted  in  the  separate  oi^^ization,  in 
April,  1868,  of  the  nnited  synod  of  the  Presby- 
terian chnrch.  In  1867  he  pablished  a  work 
entitled  "  Slavery  Ordained  of  God,"  taking 
the  highest  ground  in  defence  of  the  system  as 
a  divine  institntion. 

ROSS,  Gbobqb,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  New  Cas- 
tie,  Del,  in  1780,  died  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in 
July,  1779.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Lancaster  in  1751,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  1708 
io  1776.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
committee  of  7  who  represented  Pennsylvania 
in  the  continental  congress,  and  continued  his 
Connection  with  the  congresa  till  Jon.  1777, 
when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  For 
his  conduct  in  congress  the  sum  of  £160  was 
voted  to  him  by  the  coun^  of  Lancaster,  wbioh 
he  declined  to  accept.  In  1775  he  drew  up  a 
reply  to  Gov.  Penn's  measage  deprecating  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  colony.  After  the 
snbstitntion  of  the  general  oonvention  for  the 
l^slatore  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ross  was  also 
elected  to  that  body,  and  prepared  a  decla> 
ration  of  rights  far  the  state,  the  regnlations 
necesBaiT  for  the  gorenunent  of  the  cmven- 
tion,  and  an  ordinance  fbr  the  ponishment  of 
treuon.  A  report  on  the  measures  necessary 
for  putting  the  colony  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  a  state  of  defence  was  also  from  his  pen. 
In  April,  1779,  he  was  appmnted  judge  of  the 
court  of  admiralty. 

ROSS,  Sib  Joinr,  a  British  navigator,  bom 
at  Balaarroch,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  80,  1866.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  uie  BtwHash  chnrch.  He  ship- 
ped as  a  volunteer  on  the  frigate  Pearl  at  the 
age  of  9  years,  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  his  18th  year,  and  oontinned  in  the  nav^ 
till  1791,  after  whicSi  for  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  merchant  service.  In  1799  he 
became  a  midshipman  on  board  tiie  doop  of 
war  Weasel,  and  in  1806  was  promoted  to  a 
Bentenancy.    The  next  year  he  reo^ved  » 
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number  of  severe  wonnds  in  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, for  which  two  years  bter  he  was 
pensioned.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Briseis,  and  sntMequently  of 
other  vessels.  In  1817  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  larger  of  two  vessels  to  be  sent  out 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  north- 
weft  passage,  and  on  April  25, 1818,  set  sail 
from  the  Thames  in  the  Isabella,  acoompanied 
by  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  Alexander.  (See  Anono 
DisooTEBT.)  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
post-captain  on  his  return,  and  poblished  an 
aoconnt  of  his  voyage.  In  1829  be  made  a 
seetmd  voyage  of  cUsoovery  to  the  arotie  ra- 
dons, not  nnder  government  patnniage,  but 
in  a  badly  constructed  steamship  called  the 
Victory,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth,  sheriff  of  London,  and  accompanied  by  a 
small  tender  of  16  tons,  called  the  KrnsenBtem. 
He  was  frozen  up  in  the  ice  for  4  years,  and 
was  finally  rescued  with  his  crew  by  a  whaler 
in  August,  1838,  after  abandoning  his  ship  in 
May,  1882.  On  Deo.  24, 1884,  he  was  made  a 
E.O.B.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  1846.  In 
1860  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  and  remained 
one  winter  in  the  ice.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  in  1861.  He  published  "A 
Voyage  of  Discovery"  (2  vols.  8to.,  London, 
1819X  and  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Seoond  Voyage'^ 
(2  vols.  4to.,  1886-'6),  "A  Traatlse  on  Navi- 
gation by  Steam"  (4to.,  1828),  &c.Sa  Jaubb 
Olaee,  a  British  navigator  and  discoverer, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  April 
16, 1800.  At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the  royal 
navy  as  a  volunteer  on  hoard  the  Briseis,  then 
commanded  by  his  uncle.  He  accompanied 
Oapt.  Roes  in  1818  as  midshipman  on  his  fij^ 
arctic  voyage,  subsequently  was  an  ofilicer  un- 
der Parry  in  his  4  voyages  between  1819  and 
18S7,  and  was  promoted  while  absent  on  the  2d 
voyage  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1827,  on 
his  retnm  from  the  4th  vt^age,  be  reoeiWd  a 
oommission  as  commander.  In  his  uncle's  seo- 
ond ezpe^tion,  18S9-'88,  dnring  their  impris- 
onment in  the  ioe,  be  made  nnmerous  ezplor- 
ii^  toars,  in  one  of  which  he  disoorered  the 
nortii  magnetic  pole,  in  lat  70"  6'  17"  N.,  long. 
96°  4«'  45"  W.,  where  the  dipping  magnetic 
needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89*"  69',  or  witlun  1' 
of  a  vertical  position.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain  on  his  return  in  1884. 
The  next  year  he  again  visited  Bafian's  bay  to 
search  for  and  relieve  some  missing  whale 
ships,  and  after  his  return  was  employed  for 
several  years  in  making  a  magnetic  survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1889  be  coio* 
manded  the  Erebos,  to  which,  with  the  Terror, 
Oommander  Ororier,  was  asngned  the  duty  of 
exploring  the  Antarctic  ocean.  Inthisvo^rage, 
which  occupied  4  years,  he  made  many  vala- 
able  discoveries  in  magnetism,  geography,  and 
the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  antann 
tic  regions.  He  made  an  independoit  discovery 
of  the  antarotio  oontinentf  which  OoounuidBr 
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'Wilke^  IT.  S.  N.,  had  a  few  months  before  dis- 
oovered  and  (raced  at  a  (M'ereat  point,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Victoria  Land ;  a  volcano,  12,000 
fiMt  hi^,  was  named  Mt.  Erehns  fi-om  his  vesaeL 
He  returned  in  1843,  and  in  1844  was  knighted. 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  to  the  Enterprise, 
and  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  bay  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Hia  only  published  work 
is  "A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in 
the  Southern  and  Ajitarotio  B^ons"  (2  toIb. 
Sva,  London,  1847). 

HOSS,  John,  or  KoownEoowx,  a  diief  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  bom  in  the  Cherokee  conn- 
ttj,  Oeorgia,  about  1790.  He  is  a  half-breed, 
and  at  an  early  age  had  acquired  a  good  Eng- 
lish education.  The  state  of  Geoi^ia  attempt- 
ed in  1817  and  1S19  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
remove  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  this 

Suipose  a  liberal  bribe  was  offered  to  Boss  by 
[ointoah,  a  Creek  half-breed  chieftain,  but  it 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Greek  was  publicly  dis- 
graced. The  proceedings  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature with  reference  to  the  Cherokees  in  1839 
led  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Boss 
acting  as  their  agent,  to  the  enpreme  oonrt  of 
tiie  United  States,  which  resulted  in  a  dedsion  in 
their  &Tor.  Gec^a  however  reflised  to  obey, 
and  af^ressions  upon  the  Indians  increased. 
In  1885  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  J.  F, 
Sohermerhorn,  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
and  M^or  Ridge,  Ids  son  John  Ridge,  Elias 
Boudinot,  and  about  600  other  Cherokee  In- 
dians, including  men,  women,  and  children, 
agreeing  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  remove 
west  within  two  years.  Against  this  treaty, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  N^ew  Echota,  Boss  and 
over  15,000  of  bis  tribe  protested  in  an  appeal 
written  by  Ross  and  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  fraudu- 
lently obtained.  The  government,  however. 
Bent  a  force  under  Gen,  Scott  to  compel  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  .  The  Cherokees  yield- 
ed, and  with  Roas  at  their  head  removed  to  their 
new  home,  a  moderate  allowance  being  made 
them  fbr  laeix  losses  by  the  government ;  and 
after  several  years  of  suffering  they  have  at  last 
bewme  again  a  prosperous  nation.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws,  though  agtunst  the  will 
and  effi)Tts  of  Rosa,  the  two  Bidges  and  Boudi- 
not were  put  to  death  by  the  tribe  for  their 
treachery.  Robs  has  continued  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1861,  after 
some  hesitation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
seceding  states. 

•  R083ANO  (anc.  Soedanvm),  a  fortified  dty 
of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Calabria  Oitra,  2i  m. 
from  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  and  26  m.  from  Oo- 
senza;  pop.  abont  12,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
aorronnded  by  deep  precipices.  It  has  ft  flaa 
cathedral,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is 
the  birthplace  of  S  popes,  viz. :  St.  Zosimns, 
John  VU.,  and  John  XVII.  Boscianum  was 
s  very  ancient  town ;  it  was  early  rebuilt  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  was  taken  by 
tBBaolt  and  pillaged  by  Totihb 
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B0S8BA0H,  a  Tillage  of  Prussian  Sawmy,- 
17  m.  S.  of  Halle,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
ihe  victory  of  Frederic  the  Great  over  the  com- 
bined French  and  imperial  army  under  the 

Erince  of  Soubise  and  the  prince  of  Hildbnrg- 
ausen,  Nov.  6, 1767,  The  army  of  Frederic 
numbered  25,000.  and  that  of  his  opponents 
00,000,  the  French  being  officered  by  members 
of  the  high  nobility  who  regarded  the  expedi- 
ti(Ht  as  a  pleasure  ezcoraon.  Emboldeneid  by 
his  having  retired  from  before  the  duke  de 
Broglie's  camp  at  UQlhansen,  the  fVenoh  and 
imperial  army  1^  a  strong  po^on  to  attack 
Frederic  without  having  made  a  reconnois- 
aance ;  but  they  were  themselves  attacked  by 
stirprise,  and,  though  but  one  wing  of  the 
Prussians  was  engaged,  soon  broke  and  fled  in 
the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  their  whole  artil- 
leiT  and  baraage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

R08SE,  WiLUAM  Pabsons,  earl  of,  a  Brit- 
ish astronomer,  born  in  York,  June  17, 1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Uagdaleu  college,  Oxford, 
and  in  1822  graduated  first  class  iu  mathe- 
matics. From  1821  to  1884,  under  the  title  ot 
Lord  Oxmantown,  be  represented  King's  coun- 
ty, Ireland,  in  parliament.  At  the  dea^i  of  his 
ftther,  the  second  earl,  in  1841,  he  succeeded 
to  the  peerage,  and  in  1840  was  elected  one 
of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland.  In 
parliament  he  voted  with  the  lil>eral  party. 
In  1826  he  erected  upon  the  grounds  of  his 
residence.  Birr  castle,  near  Parsonstown,  King^s 
coQuty,  an  observatory  for  which  iustroments 
were  made  under  his  special  direction.  Ot 
these  the  most  important  was  the  enormous  re- 
fiecting  telescope,  which  required  several  years 
and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  producing  large  specula  out 
of  specninm  metal,  and  of  accurately  adjusting 
and  suspending  the  various  parts  of  the  heavy 
machinery.  The  teleeoope  was  finished  in  1844 
at  a  eoBt  of  about  $60,000 ;  it  has  an  aperture 
of  6  feet  and  a  focus  of  68,  weighs  over  8  tons, 
and  is  now  the  moat  powerful  reflector  in  the 
world.  By  its  great  space-penetrating  capacity, 
its  owner  has  been  enabled  to  question  some 
scientific  theories  previously  entertained,  espe- 
cially Herschers  theory  of  condensation  and 
Laplace's  theory  of  cosmogomy.  It  has  been 
of  especial  use  in  the  resohing  of  nebulee,  for 
which  it  was  in  great  measure  designed,  and  has 
also  imparted  much  additional  knowledge  ioc 
regard  to  tlie  visible  surface  of  the  moon.  In 
1843  Lord  BoBse  was  made  president  of  the 
British  association,  and  from  1849  to  1866  pre- 
sided over  the  royal  society. 

ROSSELLI,  Cosmo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Florence  probably  in  1489,  died  about  1607. 
Few  of  his  works  are  now  in  existence.  His 
flresooes  in  tlie  Sistine  chapel,  representing 
sntti^ots  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites  and 
of  ^e  Saviour,  were  painted  for  a  prize  in 
competition  with  works  in  the  same  chapel  by 
Perugino,  Ghirland^o,  and  others,  and,  being 
loadra  to  excess  with  briUant  oolor  and  gOd- 
in^  gained  the  attention  of  tlie  pope,  who  be- 
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Moved  upon  Roeselli  the  prize.  H«  was  the 
Buutar  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
BOSS£rTI,  DxNTJi  Gabbiel,  an  English 

S'nter,  bom  in  Ix>ndon  about  1828.  He  is 
own  chiefly  in  oonneotion  with  the  pre-Ba- 
{dwetite  movement  in  British  art,  of  which,  in 
ooiuanotion  with  IGIUis  and  William  Holman 
Hont,  he  has  been  an  earnest  promoter.  Among 
his  pictores,  which  hare  seldom  been  exhibit- 
ed, are  "The  Girlhood  of  tfae  Vir^"  "A 
Ohristmas  Owol,"  "The  Wedding  of  St 
Geoige,"  and  "  UsaWi  Dream  on  &e  Daj  o£ 
the  Death  of  Beatrice." 

BOSSI,  Pbllbgbino,  connt,  an  Italian  Btates- 
aaau,  born  in  Oarrara,  Modena,  Julj  18, 1767, 
aasasmnated  in  Borne,  Nov.  15,  1848.  He  was 
edncated  for  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profee- 
aion  in  Bologna  nntU  18U,  when  his  compli- 
d.tj  with  Marat  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy. 
Establishing  himself  in  Geneva,  he  became  pro- 
faesor  of  criminal  law  in  the  academy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  and  deputy  to  the  diet,  in 
wliioh  he  zealously  advocated  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  federal  power.  Having  been  sent  as 
envoy  to  Paris,  he  was  induced  in  1638  to  take 
np  hia  residence  there,  and  in  1834  was  ap- 
p<^ted  profeswr  of  political  economy  in  the 
college  <n  France  and  of  pnblu)  law  to  the  Pa- 
risian faculty  of  law.  He  became  the  friend 
(MTGatzot,  and  by  his  Treatise  on  Penal  Law," 
his  "Oonrse  of  Political  Economy,"  and  ms 
nomerons  contribations  to  the  Seiue  de»  deux 
mtondegf  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  in  1840  created  him  a  peer  of  France. 
Sntweqnently  he  was  appoints  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  in  1845  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  papal  oonrt,  and  exerted  all 
his  inflaence  in  favor  of  the  liberal  policy  in- 
auga rated  by  Pius  IX.  Boon  after,  in  obedi- 
Moe  to  the  directions  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  en- 
deavored to  check  the  reformatory  zeal  of  the 
]Mq>e,  aiul  thereby  became  an  oltfeot  of  detesta- 
tion to  the  liberals.  Deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments by  the  rerolntlon  of  1848,  Bosti  retired 
for  n  short  time  to  Carrara;  bnt  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  Aostrians  into  the  papal  territo- 
ries be  repaired  to  Bome,  and,  having  offered 
to  reorganize  the  states  of  the  church  without 
Ttoleaoe  or  foreign  assistanoe,  was  appointed  by 
the  pope  minister  of  the  interior,  with  charge 
of  tit«  finances  and  the  police.  In  spite  of 
anonymona  warnings  he  repaired  on  Nov.  16 
to  the  palaoe  of  the  Canceluuia,  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  of  the  Papal  8tat<», 
having  been  elected  to  represent  Bologna  in 
that  body.  As  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  por- 
tico of  the  building,  it  was  suddenly  surrotmd- 
«d  a  crowd  of  b^tanders,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion which  ensned  the  minister  was  stabbed 
with  a  stiletto,  expiring  a  few  minntes  after 
being  taken  into  the  palace.  In  1864  a  man 
named  Oonstantini  was  found  ^niilty  of  mur- 
dering Count  Rosii,  and  executed. 

BOSSINI,  GniAOHiso,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Pesaro^  near  Bologna,  Feb.  S9, 1792. 
]^  parents  wer»  members  of  4  stndling  thea^ 
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rieal  cfflnpany,  and  at  10  years  of  age  he  was 
able  to  accompany  his  father,  who  was  a  horn 
player  in  the  orchestra.  Soon  after  he  was 
placed  with  a  music  teacher  in  Bologna,  under 
whose  instructions  he  developed  a  soprano 
voice  of  great  purity  and  compass ;  and  at  14 
he  could  sing  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  placed 
before  him.  After  being  employed  for  several 
years  as  a  chorister  in  the  Bol(^e8e  church- 
es, and  occasionally  as  chorus  master  in  little 
pnnindal  theatres  he  was  induced  in  1807  by 
the  breaking  of  ma  voice  to  enter  the  lyoema 
of  Bologna,  where  he  was  instracted  in  counter- 
point by  Padre  Mattel.  The  severe  course  of 
study  to  whioh  pupils  were  here  sulueoted  was 
distwteful  to  Boasini,  who,  hearii^j  his  master 
observe  one  day  that  sunple  counterpoint 
would  suffice  for  ordinary  stage  compoaitiou. 
determined  to  become  a  writer  of  operas,  and 
forthwith  left  the  school,  having  acquired  just 
enough  of  the  science  of  harmony  to  enable 
him  to  enter  npon  his  vocation.  He  now  studied 
day  and  night  the  works  of  the  principal  opera 
writers,  German  as  well  as  Itauau,  giving  es- 
pecial attention  to  those  of  Mozart;  and  at  18 
years  of  age,  having  tried  his  hand  at  some 
minor  pieces,  he  prodooed  his  first  dramatio 
work,  La  gambiaH  di  matrimonio,  an  operetta 
performed  with  moderate  sneoess  si,  the  theatre 
San  Hose  in  Venice,  although  his  Demetrio  e 
PolUnOf  produced  in  Bome  in  1811,  is  sfud  to 
have  beoD  written  two  years  earlier.  In  1613 
he  composed  not  fewer  than  6  operas,  all  of 
whioh,  with  the  exception  of  LiTiganno  felixe^ 
speedily  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  the  succeeding 
year  he  appeared  before  the  Venetians  with  8 
operas,  one  of  which,  Tancredi,  excited  an  en- 
thosiasm  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  mnsio,  and  within  8  years  found  its 
way  into  every  musical  theatre  of  Europe  and 
America.  Of  the  remaining  operas  composed 
in  1818,  the  Italiana  in  Algieri  was  almost 
equally  successful,  and  with  JHnenii  still  holds 
poaseauon  of  the  stage.  In  the  fidlowing  year 
ne  produced  at  Milan  Avrdiano  in  Palmin 
and  II  TStreo  in  Italia,  the  latter  of  which  is 
still  frequently  performed;  and  in  1816  Misa- 
hetta  niffina  etlngkilterra  for  the  San  Carlo 
theatre  of  Kaplea,  where  he  also  accepted  an 
engagement  as  musical  director.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  preclude  him  from  writing  operas 
for  other  places,  and  in  1618  his  JBwhiere  di 
SitigUa,yTo\isA)\y  the  most  admirable  specimen 
of  the  Italian  luffo  opera  in  existence,  was 
performed  in  Bome  daring  the  ovnival  with 
a  success  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  has  suffered  no  diminution.  Accord- 
ing to  Manuel  Garcia,  for  whom  the  Sarbi&n 
was  written,  the  greaiter  part  of  it  was  com- 
posed in  8  days.  In  1616-*17  he  oompoeed 
for  the  San  Cvlo  and  other  theatres  upward 
of  7  operas,  8  of  whidi,  Otello^  Cenermtola, 
and  La  gamt  ladra,  are  yet  standard  favorites 
— the  firat  a  striking  example  of  his  forcible 
style,  and  the  second  of  his  skill  in  prodncing 
florid  embellishments.    His  2iioU  tn  Egi^ 
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(1816)  ranks  amonf  the  finest  serious  operas  of 
the  age.  Within  me  next  few  years  were  pro- 
dncM  La  donna  del  lago^  Maometto  Seeffndo. 
Zelmira,  and  a  nnmher  of  minor  works,  show- 
ing a  gradoal  increase  of  power  in  harmony 
and  instrtunental  effects,  with  no  loss  of  melo- 
dic beanty ;  and  in  1838  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
Italian  stage  with  the  opera  of  Semiramidey  the 
moat  elaborate  and  gorgeonaof  his  works  ni>to 
that  period.  In  the  same  Tear  he  was  married 
to  lune.  Oolbran,  a  inima  donna  at  the  San 
Oarlo,  for  whom  maay  of  his  parts  were  writ- 
t«i;  and  in  1824  he  virited  London  witti  his 
wife  nnder  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera 
for  the  lung's  theatre.  An  indol»it  oareless- 
ness  now  took  the  place  ot  his  former  actsvity ; 
he  neglected  bis  duties,  fiaUed  to  prodnoe  his 
promised  opera,  hnd  made  the  season  minons 
to  the  lessees  of  the  theatre.  His  vi^t  however 
was  profitable  to  himself,  and  he  left;  £ngland 
with  £10,000,  derived  principally  from  concerts 
got  np  fbr  him  by  the  leaders  of  fashionable 
society  at  enormous  prioes  of  admission.  Be- 
piUring  to  Paris,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Italian  opera,  an  office  which  he 
held  nntil  1880,  with  little  increase  of  profes- 
donal  oelebritjT)  bntwith  oon^den^le  profit 
For  8  years  he  composed  nothing  new  except  a 
slight  piece  called  II  tiaggio  a  Sheiau^  a 
portion  of  which  was  reproduced  in  a  graceftd 
French  opera,  entitled  Lo  eomte  Ory  ;  althongh 
several  ca  his  former  works  were  brought  out 
with  success,  including  his  Maometto  nnder  the 
title  of  Le  tiegedd  Corintke.  In  1629,  however, 
he  made  amends  for  his  indolence  by  the  pro- 
duction of  OuilUttime  Tdl,  generally  considered 
his  masterpiece  in  serious  composition,  a  work 
abounding  in  beautiful  melodies  and  in  rich 
and  varied  instrnmentation,  bnt  so  different  in 
style  from  any  of  bis  previous  operas,  that  it 
seems  the  creation  of  another  mind.  After  this, 
with  the  exception  of  his  Stabat  Mater,  a  plea»- 
ingoomposition,  bnt  rather  operatic  than  eoelesi- 
a^cal  in  its  dianu^,  for  many  years  he  wrote 
nothing.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  was 
appointed  by  Oharles  X.  inspector-general  of 
ttn^ng  with  a  liberal  salary,  from  uie  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  was  out  off  by  the  revolution 
1880.  He  reonained  several  years  in  Paris, 
occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  losses  he 
had  sustained,  and  in  1886  retired  to  an  elegant 
villa  near  Bologna,  where  for  nearly  20  yeu^  he 
principally  resided,  refhsing  the  most  tempting 
offers  to  write  for  the  stage,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  endanger  his  reputation  by 
the  production  of  inferior  works.  He  is  said  to 
have  in  his  possession  the  manuscript  of  an 
opera  never  yet  performed,  wtiicb,  notwith- 
standing the  solidtationa  of  managers,  has  not 
seen  the  light.  A  oomio  trifle  called  AruasA^ 
comprising  a  collection  of  his  yonthfbl  impro- 
visations and  impromptus,  was  however  per- 
formed in  Paris  in  1867.  Visiting  Paris  in  1866 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  has  since  passed 
n  large  portion  of  eaob  year  there,  and  during 
the  nuunoal  nascm  may  be  seen  at  many  of  his 
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former  resorts,  a  genial,  wdl  preswved 
gentieman,  full  of  anecdotes  and  rminitiMOM 
of  mufflcal  history  in  Eur<^  during  thspaat 
half  century.  Beside  his  operas,  nan^Knng 
about  40,  and  his  Stdbat  MaUr,  he  has  written 
at  different  times  cantatas,  hymns,  and  a  few 
miBoellaneons  vocal  and  instrumental  pieoe% 
not  comparable  ta  merit  witii  his  drstnalio 
oompoQtions.  The  latter  amply  illustrate  the 
riobnesB  and  variety  of  his  melodies,  his  cw> 
SDiDiiiate  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice,  and  As 
inthnato  and  natural  association  of  flcnid  onu^ 
ment  with  the  body  of  the  mudc,  which  eoft* 
stitntes  his  peculiar  style.  There  is  a  lift'of 
Boesmi  by  8tendahl  (Paris,  162&-'64),  and  CM 
by  the  brothers  Esoudier  (Paris,  1664). 

BOSTOCE,  a  fortified  town  of  Mecklenboig- 
Schwerin,  cdtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wu^ 
now,  about  9  m.  alwve  its  mouth,  and  181  m.  N. 
£.  from  Hamburg ;  pop.  in  1866,  24,228.  It  faM 
a  university  founded  in  1419,  and  having  in 
1866  82  professors  and  teachers,  and  97  sto* 
dente,  with  a  librai?  of  80,000  volumes.  B<w> 
took  is  a  place  of  great  antiqoity,  and  was  onen 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatto  leagtie,  from  whidh 
it  separated  in  1492. 

BOSTOPTOHIN,  Fedob,  count,  a  Boshr 
general,  bom  at  livna,  in  the  govenunntitf 
Orel,  March  Ifl,  1766,  died  in  Moscow,  Feb. 
1636.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  a  lientenai^ 
general  in  the  imperial  guards.  Eigoying  thq 
uvor  of  the  court,  he  was  rapidly  advanest^ 
and  held  many  principal  places,  civil  and  nuU- 
tary,  under  llie  government  He  afterwBi4 
fell  into  disgrace,  bnt  was  restored  by  Alez* 
ander  I.  He  was  governor  of  Moscow  in  181^ 
and  ii  believed  to  have  caused  the  l>iinu°S  ''^ 
that  city  upon  its  capture  by  the  French,  lass 
however,  he  denied  in  a  French  ptmphlet  Mb 
titied  '^The  Truth  concerning  the  Bnnungof 
Moscow"  (Paria,  1828). 

BOSTRA  (Lat,  beaks),  in  aneient  Borne,  tfat 
stage  in  the  forum  from  which  the  onton 
^ton,  BO  named  ftoai  being  adorned  with  dK 
beaks  ot  the  ships  taken  from  the  pemle  of 
Antiom  after  the  great  Latin  war  (888  B.  0.X 
previous  to  which  It  had  been  oalleid  tmpUm. 
In  form  Bunsen  supposes  "  that  it  was  a  circu- 
lar building  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  oi 
platform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  panqtet,  tha 
access  to  it  being  by  two  fiights  of  steps,  MM 
on  each  ride."  The  ancient  rostra  stood  be> 
tween  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  fi^uit  either  the  curies  or  tbs 
tribes,  the  former  being  the  universal  cosfom, 
however,  down  to  the  time  of  0.  Idcinius  Qu- 
ern (146  B.  0.)  or  Oaios  Graoohafl.  Julias 
Ofesar  bnilt  new  rostra  in  a  oomer  of  the  fi>* 
mm,  known  as  the  rmtra  nova  or  rmtra  JuUa, 
The  term  rostrum  In  Kigliah  is  applied  to  any 
stage  or  platform  used  for  secular  oratory. 

BOT,  Dbt.   See  Dbt  Bot. 

EOTATION.  See  Gtbosoopb,  and  M»- 
OHAjncs,  vol.  zi.  p.  828. 

BOT&  JoHAHHiB  BuDOLF,  a  GemuD  nsto^ 
raliafc«na  tnvdler,  bom  in  Nnr«nbei&  Scpb 
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4^  1810,  died  In  Hasbeiyft,  Falcstlne,  Jnne  8^ 
1B58.  He  was  edacated  at  the  onlTeraty  of 
Hanioh,  and  in  168ft-'7  made  an  extensive 
tonr  through  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  1840 
be  went  to  Oaloatta  to  assist  H^or  Jervis, 
of  the  Eurt  India  service,  in  the  preparation 
oi  an  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  historj 
of  Hindoetan.  Upon  the  faOare  of  this  pro- 
ject, he  aocompanied  the  expedition  under  the 
direotion  of  Mf^or  W.  0.  Harris  to  Shoa  in 
■oathem  Abjssmia,  where  he  remained  ontil 
the  mimmer  of  164S;  and  h«  snbseqaently 
wrote  the  ffeologioiU,  botanical,  and  zook^pcal 
portions  of  Harrises  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia."* 
Betaming  to  Hnnich,  be  was  ^)pointed  assist- 
ant onratOT  of  the  soolo^co-zootymio  mnsenm, 
■od  extraordinary  professor  of  zoologj  in  the 
mdversity.  In  1862  he  undertook  another 
joomey  to  the  East;  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1856,  being  supplied  with  a  travelling  fiind  hj 
tbe  king  of  Bavaria,  he  departed  on  a  Uiird  tonr, 
la  the  ooarse  of  which  he  died.  He  condaeted 
daring  his  last  joamey  an  important  series  of 
iavesugations  concerning  the  geology  of  the 
Dead  sea  and  the  surronnding  renon,  and  ex- 
plored csrefnllj  the  ooarse  of  the  Jordan.  His 
notes  and  journal  of  his  travels  are  now  (1 861) 
preparing  for  publication.  He  was  an  ocoanon^ 
ew^botor  to  Petermann's  MittksUanffm. 

BOTHEBMEL,  Pitkb  F.,  an  Amerioan  paint- 
er, bom  in  Lnzerne  oo.,  Fenn.,  July  8, 1817. 
He  was  ednoated  as  a  l«id  sarreyw,  bnt  npoa 
removiog  at  the  age  of  2S  to  Philadelphia  he 
atodied  piling,  and  abont  1840  commenced 

Eraotice  as  a  portrait  painter,  bnt  soon  tamed 
is  attention  to  historical  snbjeets.  Among 
bis  earlier  works  are  "  Ohristabel "  and  "  Eath- 
eriae  and  Petmohto."  He  has  also  painted 
**De  Soto  discoverii^  the  Mississippi,"  "Oo- 
Inmbns  before  Isabella  the  Catholic,"  the  Nbehs 
tritte  from  Preecott's  *'  Oonqnest  of  Mezioo,'* 
and  other  pietnres. 

BOTHSCHILD,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  f&milj 
<rf  European  bankers,  whose  founder  was  Hat- 
ZB  AmuM  (or  Ansoril)  Rothschu-d,  bom  at 
IVankft»lH)n-the-l£ain  in  1748,  cUed  there  in 
8^  181S.  He  was  edncated  for  a  rabln,  bnt 
oommenoed  business  as  a  small  tivder,  and 
eventaallv  procured  a  situation  in  a  Hanoverian 
banking  iionse.  Subseqnently  he  returned  to 
Bhmkfort,  and  estabUshed  himself  as  a  banker 
Aere,  and  the  rich  landgrave  of  Hesse,  William 
IX.  (who  afterward,  as  elector  of  Hesse,  took 
tbe  title  of  William  1.),  made  him  his  banker. 
Botbsobild  first  became  known  as  a  negotiator 
of  government  loans  in  1793,  when  the  French 
^neral  Onstiue  imposed  npon  tJie  senate  of 
Frankfort  a  very  heavy  ransom,  to  be  ndsed 
in  a  short  time,  as  the  alternative  of  the  sack- 
ing of  their  city.  The  senate  oonld  devise  no 
means  of  proeonnff  the  money,  when  the  Jew- 
Mi  banker  obtain^  it  for  them  from  the  land- 
grave. His  servioes  In  negotiating  loans  were 
afterward  frequently  in  demand  among  the 
Soulier  states  of  Oennany.  In  1806  Kapueoa 
deoreed  the  forfeitiire  of  the  statee  of  tiie  wav 
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er^gns  of  Hesse-Oassel  and  Brunswick,  and  sent 
an  anny  to  enforce  his  decree.  The  electw 
was  unable  to  offer  resistance,  but  he  had  $6,- 
000,000  in  silver  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
give  np  to  Napoleon,  and  nnable  to  carry 
with  him  in  his  flight.  Sending  for  Roth- 
schild, he  offered  him  the  use  of  the  money 
without  interest,  if  he  wonld  remove  it  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  banker  and  his  sons, 
whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  bosiness, 
eidoyed  the  use  of  this  large  sum  for  8  years; 
when  Napoiecm  was  bailed  to  Elba,  the 
doctor  gave  notice  that  he  should  withdraw  it; 
bnt  when  Napoleon  escaped  and  retnmed  to 
France,  he  was  so  mnch  aUnned  tiiat  be  urged 
tiie  Botluohilds  to  keep  it  at  the  interest  i»  8 
per  omt  per  annum,  which  they  did  till  18S8, 
when  they  retarned  it  to  his  son  and  sncoeasor, 
having  won  by  Uieir  faithful  and  able  manage- 
ment the  confidence  of  courts  and  finanders. 
Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild  had  10  children,  6 
of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  The 
eldest,  Anseui  (bom  June  12,  1778,  died  Dec 
.  6,  1866),  was  his  Other's  partner  and  successor 
at  Frankfort.  The  second,  Solouon  (bom 
Sept  9,  1774,  died  July,  1866),  at  first  the 
travelling  partner  of  the  firm,  was  eventually 
established  in  Vienna.  The  third,  Kathah 
Vatxb  (bom  Sept  10, 1777,  died  at  Frankfort 
July  38,  1886),  settied  in  London  in  1798,  and 
became  the  most  promiuMtt,  as  he  was  gener^ 
aUy  deemed  the  ablest,  financier  of  the  family. 
Ghablbs  (bora  April  34, 1768,  died  March  10^ 
1866)  settled  at  Naples  in  1821.  Jamxs  (bom 
May  6, 1792)  was  for  a  time  with  his  brother 
Solomon  at  Vienna,  but  eventually  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  The  6  brothers  constituted 
but  one  firm,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  interest, 
but  conducted  their  business  under  6  branches, 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  brothers. 
Nathan  Rothschild  is  said  to  have  known  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  8  hours 
before  the  British  government,  and  to  have 
realiaed  over  $1,000,000  bra  skilfhl  nse  of  that 
knowledge.  The  house  for  many  years  have 
been  the  prindpal  taters  of  the  loans  of  tibe 
European  governments,  and  have  in  some  in-- 
stanoes  compelled  peace  by  refosing  to  foraish 
the  rioews  of  war.  Within  a  period  of  lam 
than  12  years,  they  have  furnished  in  loanp 
$200,000,000  to  England,  $60,000,000  to  Aus- 
tria, $40,000,000  to  Prassia,  $80,000,000  to 
France,  $50,000,000  to  Naples,  $26,000,000  to 
Russia,  $13,000,000  to  Brazil,  and  $4,000,000 
to  some  of  the  smaller  states.  Their  prompt- 
ness, and  the  courtesy  with  which  they  re- 
sponded to  Mettemioh's  application  for  a  loan 
in  1813,  led  the  Austrian  emperor  to  oonfef 
on  each  of  the  brothers  a  patent  of  nobility 
with  the  titie  of  baron  of  tbe  empire.  Of  the 
5  brothers  only  James  to  now  living,  bnt  the 
membws  of  the  fiunily  of  the  8d,  and  even  some 
of  the  4th  generation,  have  been  taken  into 
the  partnerwip.  The  leading  active  partner  is 
now  Baron  Nathah  Lioinu.  db  RomaoHiLD 
of  London,  sm    Hadian,  bonL  in  Lcmdcn  ia 
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1808}  sad  snooeediiig  to  his  father'a  tities  tcoA 
Ofmnectiona  in  1886.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  honse  of  commons  from  the 
dtj  of  London ;  hat  declining  to  take  the 
ordinarj  oath  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian," he  did  not  take  his  seat,  although  regn- 
hcely  rejected,  till  1658,  when,  the  disabilities 
bdag  remoTed,  he  took  his  place  in  the  house, 
bdng  the  first  adhermt  of  the  Jewish  religion 
who  ever  sat  in  the  oommom.  Sir  Astooitt, 
bom  in  London  in  1810,  the  2d  son  of  Nathan, 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.  The  members 
of  the  ftmily  have  very  generally  intermarried, 
BO  that  their  immense  wealth  will  probably 
remain  in  a  few  hands  for  many  years.  They 
bave  met  with  few  heavy  losses,  tlie  only  one 
of  oonriderabie  amount  being  the  resolt  of  the 
rerolntions  of  1648,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  in  9  months  about  $40,008,000 ;  but 
BO  vast  was  their'  wealth,  that  even  this  did 
*  not  in  the  least  impwr  their  credit  or  position. 
They  have  now  banking  hooses  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  world. 

ROTIFEBA.   See  Akihalcttlbs. 

BOTBOU,  JsAK,  a  French  dramatic  poet, 
honi  at  Drenx,  Normandy,  in  1609,  died  in  1850. 
Gardind  Ridieliea  employed  him  among  his 
'*poet  workmen,"  who  filled  up  with  verses 
the  Aeleton  plots  which  that  great  minister  had 
devised.  Pierre  Oonieille  loved  him  so  much 
as  to  call  him  "father,"  although  8  years  his 
amior.  He  composed  no  fewer  than  17  tro^- 
comedies,  7  tragedies,  and  12  comedies.  His 
tragic  masterpieces  are  Antigone^  Ipkigenis  en 
A^ide,  OoKvh,  and  above  a\l  St.  Oenett  and 
V€nce$Uu^  which  rank  among  the  best  tragedies 
in  French  literature.  He  held  a  position  as  a 
magistrate  at  Dreux ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  dangerous  epidemic  there  he  left  Paris  to 
return  to  his  post,  and  died  In  the  midst  of 
his  generous  efforts  to  relieve  the  safi^erings  of 
the  sick.  His  (Emra  have  been  published  by 
Tiollet-Ledne  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1620). 

ROTTEOK,  Kabl  ton,  a  G«rman  pnhlleirt 
and  historian,  bom  in  IViAai^,  Baden,  Jnly 
18, 1775,  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1840.  He  was 
eduoated  at  the  miiversity  of  Freiburg,  where 
his  father  was  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical 
&calty.  Although  by  profession  an  advocate, 
he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  that  department  in  Frei- 
burg, which  he  held  until  1818,  when,  becom- 
ing Interested  in  the  study  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  Gtermany,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  poli- 
tics and  the  law  of  nations.  He  soon  became 
an  indastrions  writer  on  pnbllo  law,  and  his 
Ikewspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  on  repre- 
sentative bodies,  on  the  danger  of  muntuning 
large  standing  armies,  and  other  subjects,  at- 
tracted notice.  Between  1610  and  1680  he 
represented  the  university  of  lYeiburg  in  the 
first  chamber  of  the  states  of  Baden.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  second  chamber 
from  the  dty  of  lYeibnrg.  In  that  body  faia 
eonm  gained  him  the  enmity  of  the  oonaerva- 
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fives,  and  In  1882,  the  reaetionuy  tide  having 
set  in,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  diet  of  Baden  to 
continue  his  lectures  in  the  university,  or  to 
edit  any  newspaper  for  the  space  of  6  years. 
The  liberal  party  at  once  took  up  his  cause,  and 
addresses  of  sympathy  and  presents  were  sent  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  He  was  also 
elected  mayor  of  Freiburg,  and  returned  by  suc- 
cessive elections  to  the  second  chamber,  the 
efforts  of  government  being  nnavailing  to  ex- 
clude him  rr6m  his  seat  at  1840  he  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  functions  as  lectorerin  the 
nniversity,  but  died  soon  after.  As  a  historisn 
Botteck  is  widely  known  by  his  AUgmHne 
ire%f*cAicA(e'("  Universal  History"),  publish- 
ed between  1811  and  1827,  and  of  which  a  15th 
edition  was  produced  in  1641-'6  in  11  vols. 
8vo.  The  original  work  embraces  the  histoir 
of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1815,  to  which 
a  continuation  to  1840  was  added  by  K.  H. 
Hermes,  forming  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  15th 
edition.  It  is  a  critical  narrative  of  prominent 
events,  written  from  a  liberal  point  of  view, 
and  eq|oys  a  popularity  in  Germany  and  else* 
where  in  Europe  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
work  of  its  class.  Numerous  translations  at 
tbe  original  work,  and  of  an  abridgment  of  it 
published  by  Botteck  under  the  title  of  Atta- 
tvg  am  der  Weltgemhiehte  (4  vols.  8vo.,  18S1), 
have  appeared,  including  one  of  the  latter  by 
T.  Jones  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed., 
1640-'42),  which  was  reprinted  in  London. 
Among  his  remaining  works  are:  Kleinen 
Sehrifien  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'36),  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  essays,  letters,  memoirs,  &c ; 
Zehrhueh  de»  VemuiiflrechU  und  der  Staat*^ 
leiMntehqflen  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1829  et  teq.);  and 
Staattreekt  der  Comtitutionellen  Jfonarehie  (8 
vols.  8to.,  1824  et  aeq.').  Jointly  with  Weloker 
he  edited,  the  first  10  vols,  of  the  StaaUlexUm 
(Altona,  1884  et  ss;.).— His  son,  Dr.  Hermann 
Botteck,  has  edited  his  posthumous  works  in 
5  vols.  8vo.  (Freiburg,  1841-'3),  the  4th  of 
which  contuns  a  memoir  of  him. 

ROTTEN  STONE,  a  decomposed  stony  suV 
stanee  resembling  tripoli,  and  used  for  polieh- 
ing  metallic  surfaces,  glass,  &c.  A  specimen 
analyzed  by  B.  Phillips  consisted  of  alumina 
86,  carbon  10,  and  silica  4.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
ridge  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  England,  and  is 
thence  exported  to  different  countries.  It  is 
found  in  loose  ft'sgments  intermixed  with  clay 
and  pieces  of  black  marble  and  chert,  which 
togeuier  make  the  diluvial  covering  of  the 
ridgo.  The  rotten  stone  is  so  soft  that  itii 
readily  penetrated  by  the  pick ;  hut  it  becomes 
harder  on  exposure.  It  is  diw  out  by  rinking 
holes  from  8  to  8  fset  deep.  Prof.  Johnstone, 
finding  recently  that  some  of  the  fragments  had 
a  nutdens  of  hladk  marble,  treated  specimens 
of  this  rock  with  weak  acid,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  dissolve  away  the  cariMoate  of  lime 
and  leave  a  residue  like  the  rotten  stone,  and 
containing  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  silica. 
The  black  marble  in  its  natural  bed  being  no- 
where fonnd  oonrerted  into  rotten  atone^  it  ia 
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tRippoaed  tbat  there  is  some  aoid,  probably  of 
orgauie  nature,  existing  in  the  soil,  which  do- 
ootnpos^  the  marble  and  converts  the  frag- 
ments into  this  rotten  material. 

BOTTKRDAH,  a  oit/  of  Holland,  capital  of 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  Edtoated  on-the 
right  bank  of  the  House  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Botte,  86  m.  S.  W.  from  Amsterdam,  and  S4 
m.  ttom  the  sea;  pop.  in  1859, 105,984.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  trimigle,  vrith  two  s^es 
next  the  rivers,  and  the  third  side  is  defended 
V  old  fortifications,  ontside  pf  which  are  ex- 
tensive soburba.  A  fine  qnav  about  1^  m. 
long  extends  along  the  Meose,  diaded  by  a  row 
of  large  elms  planted  in  1615.  Several  cuials 
used  as  streets  traverse  the  town,  commnnica- 
tion  being  maintained  across  them  by  many 
drawbridges  and  ferry  boats.  Some  of  theso 
canals  ere  so  deep  that  vessels  of  the  largest 
uze  come  into  the  centre  of  the  town  and  lie 
alongside  the  warehouses.  Many  of  them  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  tide  rises  10  or  13  feet, 
ud  the  ebb  and  flow  keep  the  water  from 
stagnating  in  the  oanala.  The  Hoogstraat,  or 
High  street,  extends  along  the  great  dike  or 
dam  erected  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the 
ICeose,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the 
river,  whioh  is  occnpied  by  the  most  modem 
of  the  town,  has  been  giuned  since  the 
was  constructed.   Rotterdam  has  a  very 

auaint  ^pearance,  many  of  the  hous^  having 
iietr  gables  turned  toward  the  street.  Of  the 
nomerous  churches,  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  that  of  brick  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  completed  in  1472.  The  house  where 
Erasmus  was  bom  is  near  this  ohurch,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  gin  shop.  His  colossal  statue 
of  bronze  stands  oa  the  great  bridge  called  the 
Groote  Markt  There  is  a  botaiuo  garden  in 
the  vicinity  of  tiie  town.  There  are  seveml 
breweries,  43  dirtiUeriee,  6  tanneries,  10  candle 
fiujtories,  7  dye  works,  a  shot  factory,  numerous 
bleach  fields,  and  corn,  oil,  and  saw  mills. 
Ii^  1856  337  vessels,  of  68,768  tons,  were 
built.  The  nomber  of  merchant  ships  and 
steamers  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  same 
year  was  2,872,  tonnage  588,620.  The  nomber 
of  vessels  that  entered  with  cargoes  in  1855 
was  3,112,  tonnage  448,012;  and  the  number 
that  cleared  in  the  same  way  was  1,602,  ton- 
nage 892,153.  During  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80,  18S8,  85  vessels  of  20,601  tons  arrived  and 
sailed  ^th  general  cargoes  under  the  flag  of 
tite  United  8tates.-~Boiterdam  was  a  place  of 
importance  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the 
18th  oentary ;  but  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
in  the  17th  and  18th  eentoriea.  It  is  now  the 
second  city  in  Holland. 

BOUBILIAO,  LoDis  Franqois,  a  French 
Bcolptor,  bom  in  Lyons  about  1695,  died  in 
London,  Jan.  11, 1763.  He  settled  in  England 
■bout  1720,  and  a  monument  designed  by  him 
for  the  duke  of  Ai^yle  in  Westminster  abbey 
brought  him  into  great  repute.  Among  his 
moo  omental  works,  those  of  Bishop  Hough  in 
Voroester  cathedral,  and'  a£  Br  Fetw  Warren 
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and  the  Nightingale  family  in  Westminster 
abbey,  were  the  most  highly  esteemed.  He 
also  executed  statues  of  George  I.  at  0am- 
bridge ;  of  George  11.  in  Golden  square,  Lon- 
don ;  of  Shakespeare  for  Garrick,  bequeathed 
^  him  to  the  British  museum ;  of  Handel,  in 
Westminster  abbey ;  and  of  Newton  at  Cam- 
bridge; beside  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent 
men  for  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  &c. 

BOUEN  (anc.  Eotomagui),  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-Inf&rieure, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  70  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Pa- 
ris; pdp.in  1866, 94,645.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
aodivity  sloping  toward  the  S.,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  its  suburb  St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  river,  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  3 
stone  bridges.  Bfunparts  formerly  extended 
round  Rouen  on  the  land  side,  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  series  of  boulevards  border- 
ed with  rows  of  shade  trees,  ^he  Place  Royale 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  Is  the  principal  * 
square ;  the  others  are  all  small,  and  that  of 
La  Pucelle  contains  a  statue  of  the  maid  of  Or-  * 
leans,  burned  here  by  the  Ei^Ush  in  1481. 
The  caUiedral  of  Notre  Dame,  constructed 
chiefly  in  and  between  the  13th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, is434  feet  long  and  108  feet  broad,  with 
transepts  174  feet  in  length,  and  the  nave  is 
80^  feet  high.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  has  8  fine  portals  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower 
on  each  side.  The  central  tower  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transept  is  sormounted 
by  an  iron  spire  486  feet  in  height  The  deco- 
rations are  very  elaborate  and  profuse.  The  in- 
terior is  lighted  by  180  windows.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  tombs,  including  that  of  Rich- 
ard I.  (Ooaor  de  Lion)  of  England,  2  dukes  dt 
Normandy,Bnd  17 archbishopsof Rouen.  Near 
file  cathedral  is  the  abbey  ohfurch  of  St  Ouen, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  tnia  most  pnfect  Gothic 
edifices  In  the  vorld.  It  has  a  tower  860  feet 
high,  composed  of  open  arches  and  tracery  and 
terminating  in  a  crown  of  fleurt  de  lU.  The 
houses  in  which  Fontenelle  and  Pierre  Ooraeille 
were  bora  are  standing.  This  city  is  the  chief 
seat  of  French  cotton  manu&cture.  Ship  build- 
ing is  also  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  800  tons 
can  ascend  the  river  to  the  first  stone  bri^^ 
— Bonen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  the  capital  of  Qallia  Lugdunensis  Secnnda 
under  the  Romans.  In  the  8d  century  it  was 
made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  afterward  became 
snccesrivelythecmital  of  the  kingdom  of  Neus- 
tria,  and  of  the  ducny  of  Normaqdy  tall  England 
was  conquered  by  William  I.  In  1304  Philip 
Augustus  of  France  besieged  and  took  it  from 
Emg  John  of  England,  but  it  was  retakoi  by 
Henry  Y.  in  1417,  and  retuned  by  the  English 
till  1449,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
French  crown. 

ROUGE,  a  cosmetic  of  pink  color  used  for 
punting  the  cheeks  in  order  to  improve  the 
complexion.  Varieties  are  prepared  from  oar- 
mine  and  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  safflower 
or  carthamus.  The  latter  fhrnish  the  delicate 
sort  knownr  as  vegetable  rouge.  The  leaves. 
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fhorbngUj  washed,  are  dried,  and  thai  pol- 
Torised  and  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Into  this  is  placed  some  fineljr 
carded  cotton,  and  the  alkaline  mixtore  is  neu- 
tralized with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.  The  red 
coloring  matter  collects  on  the  cotton,  and  this 
being  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove 
the  yellow  matter  also  present,  the  rouge  is 
again  dissolved,  and  some  finely  pulverized  talo 
is  introduced  into  the  solation  before  it  is  again 
precipitated  with  the  acid.  Upon  this  the  red 
color  is  received,  and  when  separated  from  the 
liquid  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritura- 
tion, %  little  olive  oil  being  rubbed  in  to  add  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  mixture.  Sometimes 
woollen  threads  are  placed  in  the  seomd  solu- 
tion to  reo^o  the  rotq^  when  it  ia  precipitat- 
ed, and  tiiese,  called  or^pofu,  are  nsed  to  mb 
the  color  upon  the  cheeks.  For  ftirther  ao- 
oonnts  of  this  cokiring  material,  see  CAXMDnc, 

•  OABTHAvna,  and  Coohinbal. — Rouge,  in  the 
arts,  is  a  pigment  known  as  English  red,  and 

-  also  a  polishing  powder,  composed  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  prepared  with  great  care  by  manufac- 
turing chemists,  some  of  whom  in  Liverpool 
are  ezdnaiTely  devoted  to  this  branch.  To  pre- 
pare it,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperasX 
fresh  from  the  crystallizing  vessels  to  insure 
their  cleanliness,  are  placed  in  iron  pots  and 
heated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  protect 
them  from  dust.  By  this  calcination  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  expdled  and  oxide  of  irm  re- 
mains. Those  portions  which  an  obtained  <tf 
a  scarlet  oolor,  and  least  calcined,  make  when 
.gTonnd  rouge  fbr  ixJishing  gold  and  mlver. 
Those  of  red,  purple,  or  blni^  purple  shades 
make  the  powder  known  as  crocus,  which  is 
lued  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.  As  the  per- 
fsction  <n  the  specula  of  telescopes  depends 
upon  the  fineness  and  efficiency  of  the  rouge 
used  for  polishing  them,  the  preparation  of  this 
article  has  received  much  attention  from  scien- 
tific men,  and  varioos  processes  are  employed 
for  insuring  its  greatest  purity.  Lord  Rosse 
gives  the  following  as  his  method.  The 
peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
from  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  predpitate  after  being  washed  is  com- 
pressed onder  a  screw  nresa  until  nearly  dry, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  neat  which  in  the  dark 
sppeara  <mly  a  dnQ  low  red.  The  color  thna 
ootidned  ahotdd  be  a  bright  crimson  indining 
to  yellow.  If  potash  or  soda  be  used  instead 
of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron,  a 
trace  of  the  alkui  always  remains,  injuring  the 
pc^shing  property  of  ^e  rouge.  Dr.  Ure  re- 
commends precipitating  the  oxide  as  a  protox- 
alate  from  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  uron  (as 
the  sulphate)  by  means  of  oxalate  of  potash. 
The  precipitate,  being  well  washed  and  dried, 
is  gradually  heated  on  an  iron  plate  until  the 
oxaJic  acid  is  driven  ofif  and  peroxide  or  rouge 
remains.  Though  not*  very  bright  in  color, 
the  rouge  is  very  fine,  and  will  not  scratch  the 
most  delicate  article.  Rouge  is  also  made  by 
pulverizing  the  purest  hematites  and  speoolar 


fnm  MM.  The  varied  thus  obt^ed  nOir 
naembles  the  croona,  and  is  patticolarly  w«n 
adapted  for  coating  razor  strops,  &o.  The 

rouge  known  as  artificial  specular  iron  ore,  and 
also  very  useful  for  i^iplying  to  razor  strops,  is 
made  by  rubl>ing  together  in  a  mortar  equal 
parts  of  well  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and  com- 
mon salt,  then  gradually  bringing  the  mixture 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  sh^ow  crucible.  Vapors 
escape,  and  the  mass  fuses  and  becomes  violet 
brown,  coated  with  brilliant  scales  like  q>ecu- 
lar  iron  ore.  It  is  tre«ted  with  water  to  di»> 
solve  and  remove  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  remains  behind. 

ROUGE  ET  NOIK  (Fr.,  red  and  black),  or 
Tbkktk-uk  (thirty-one),  a  game  of  ohanos 
played  with  cards  upon  a  twle  marked  widi 
two  large  spots  of  red  and  black  (whence  the 
name),  of  a  diamond  Aape,  ^aoed  opporite  to 
each  other.  The  banker,  or  taUUur  (dealer), 
who  represents  him,  having  shuffled  6  packs 
of  car^  together,  draws  as  many  cards  as 
will,  counted  by  their  points  (the  court  cards 
counting  10  each,  and  the  others  according  to 
their  number  of  spots),  amount  to  at  least  SI ; 
BO  that  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  80, 
he  must  still  draw  another  card.  These  he 
places  in  one  row  or  parcel,  and  deeignatee  as 
noir;  and  he  immediately  afterward  draws  in 
the  same  maimer  another  parcel  of  cards  Aff 
the  rouge.  The  playera,  who  play  against  the 
taUIew^  and  whose  number  may  be  nnlhnited, 
have  previoualy  placed  their  atues  on  the  red 
or  Uaok  apota  upon  the  table,  uid  as  the  migt 
or  the  now*  paroel  of  oairds  amounta  to  81  or 
approaches  nearest  to  it,  th^  win  or  kw; 
i.  c,  if  the  rouge  counts  for  examine  83  snd 
the  noir  $8  or  more,  the  money  uaced  upcn 
the  red  wins.  "When  the  iaiUeur  doEds  to  the 
second  or  rouge  parcel  of  cards  ^e  ssme  num- 
ber he  has  turned  up  in  the  n^tr,  it  is  called  a 
r^ait,  and  another  deal  must  be  had.  There 
are  two  other  chances,  called  couleur  and  m- 
e«n«,  which  are  determined  by  the  color  of  the 
first  card  turned  up  and  the  success  of  rwge 
or  noir  ;  those  playing  on  the  touUwr  winniDg 
if  the  first  card  dealt  is  of  the  suooesEfdl  cdor, 
and  those  on  the  tmwrM  if  the  contrary.  The 

Ce  is  principally  pl^ed  on  the  contutoit  <tf 
)pe,  and  particularly  at  Spa,  Baden-Baden, 
Ems,  and  other  fashiooable  watering  places. 

ROUKELLA,  Rcmbua,  or  Bon ahu  rTork. 
.fiun-t2«,  Rmuan  land),  the  name  fomteiiy  Vf- 
I^ed  by  the  Tnrka  to  the  largest  of  thdr  Enro- 
pean  provinoee,  oompriwng  their  most  impor 
taut  possessions  in  Greece  and  N.  of  it  as  Car  as 
the  northern  ridges  of  the  Balkan,  and  now 
applied  by  them  to  a  territory  comprian^  parti 
of  Macedonia  and  some  adjoining  districts  to 
the  N.  W.  (capital,  Bitolia  or  Toli  Monastir). 
By  occidental  writers,  however,  the  name  is 
generally  used  to  designate  the  province  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
in  a  more  limited  soise  Thrace  alone.  In  this 
limited  sense  Bonmelia  ia  bounded  K.  by  Uia 
Balkan,  E.  by  the  Black  sea,  &  E.  and  S.  by 
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tb»  Bosporn^  tbe  Bea  of  Ifonnon,  awl  the 

Orecian  arohipelago,  and  W,  hy  the  De^wto- 
dftgh  ridge  and  Karasu  river ;  it  is  watered  by 
the  IC&ritza  and  its  afflaentg  the  Tundja  and  Er- 
keneh,  and  cootaiiu  among  others  the  dtiea  of 
Ooostantinople,  Adrianople,  Filibeh  or  Philip- 
popoli,  Edri  S^a,  Kirkilisseh,  ViBa,  Bui^aa, 
Demotioa,  Bodosto,  GallipoU,  and  Enos.  It  ia 
the  principal  seat  in  Earope  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan popnlation  of  Turkey.  (See  Theaoe.) 
OUPHIA,  a  river  of  Greece.  See  Alphbus. 
OUQUETTE,  Adbian,  an  American  poet, 
born  in  New  Orleans  abont  1808.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  tbe  royal  college  of  Nantes,  France, 
and  atndied  law,  bat  abandoned  it  for  the 
dinreh,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Boman 
Gatholie  seminary  at  Sevr  Orleana  He  writes 
both  in  Frendi  and  English,  and  his  works  com- 
prise Lti$  MovoTUty  poisia  Ajnirneaina  (Paris  and 
NewOrleans,  1841) ;  "  Wild  Flowers,"  a  volume 
of  aaored  poetry  ^1848) ;  a  prose  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  monasticism  entitled  La  TkibaAde  en 
■AmSrijue,  au  apoJogu  da  la  vie  toUtaire  et  con- 
templative (1862),  &C. — FfiANgOIS  BoiCINIQUE, 

bfoiiier  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  S,  1810,  was  also  educated  at  Kantes, 
Btadied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Rawle  in 
Philadelphia,  and  retnrning  to  France  pub- 
lished there  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Lee 
MmhaeibSennee.  He  has  written  a  work,  both 
in  Fk«ndk  and  English,  on  the  Ohootaw  nation. 

ROUSSEAU,  JuN  Baftistb,  a  French  lyric 
poet,  bom  in  Paris,  April  6, 1670,  died  in  Bnw* 
eels,  May  15, 1741.  'Chough  the  son  of  a  shoe- 
maker, he  was  well  educated,  secured  tbe  favor 
of  BoUean,  and  was  introduced  to  the  most 
elegant.  If  not  the  most  respectable  circles  of 
French  society,  where  bis  wit,  lively  sarcasm, 
and  easy  poetical  effusions  made  him  a  favorite. 
When  about  20  or  22  years  old,  he  went  to 
London  as  private  secretuy  of  Marshal  Tallard, 
and  on  his  return  home  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  first  comedy,  lie  cafi  (1604), 
had  but  indifferent  success.  Lefiatteur  (1696), 
a  6-aot  pU^  in  verse,  had  a  better  fortune; 
but  when  his  father  came  into  the  greai> 
room  to  congratulate  Mm,  he  ccmtemptoondj 
tamed  away,  saying :  "  I  do  not  know  that 
man."  Two  operas,  Jaxm,  ou  la  toieon  d'or 
(1696),  and  VSnm  et  Adonis  (1697),  were 
coldly  received;  and  his  dramatic  career  closed 
in  1700  with  Le  eaprieieux,  a  decided  failure. 
He  now  wrote  virulent  salires  in  the  sh^e  ot 
S(Kigs,  which  were  very  popular,  and  afterward 
attempted  to  give  imitations  of  the  psalms, 
which  were  greatly  admired.  His  ^*  Sacred 
Odes "  are  incontrovortibly  his  best  perform- 
ances; but  licentious  poems  and  worldly 
C{>ipwn3  also  dowed  ttom  the  pen  which 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God. 
Beeominj?  involved  in  suits  for  slander,  he  was 
sentenoad  to  perpetnal  banishment,  i^ril  7, 
1712,  and  took  refdge  in  Switzerluid,  where 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  works, 
including  only  such  as  were  unobjecMonabie  in 
of  Doorala  and  religion.  In  1716  he  went 
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to  Vienna,  and  made  the  acqnuntance  of  Prince 

Ei^ene.  Some  of  Rousseau's  friends  in  France 
were  true  to  him,  and  in  1716  "  letters  of  re- 
call "  were  issued  for  him ;  but  he  insisted 
upon  the  cancelling  of  the  sentence  against 
him,  and  refused  to  return  to  France.  He 
finally  settled  in  Brussels,  where  be  managed 
to  rouse  the  anger  of  Voltaire.  In  1738  he 
visited  Paris  for  a  few  weeks  under  an  assumed 
name.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by 
bodily  sufferings.  Tbe  editions  of  his  poems 
are  numerous.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Amar  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  The 
last  edition  of  his  CEitoree  lyriqitee  is  that  of 
Manuel  (ISma,  Paris,  1862),  with  annotations. 

BOUSSEAu,  JsAK  Jacques,  a  French  philo- 
sopher and  author,  bora  in  Geneva,  June  28, 
1712,  d^  at  ErmenouTtlle,  near  Chantilly,  July 
8,  1778.  The  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  erratic 
habits,  and  his  birth  having  cost  his  mother 
her  life,  he  was  brought  np  by  one  of  his  pater-  . 
nal  aunts,  attended  for  a  Utue  while  a  school 
where  he  learned  scarcely  any  thing,  and  de- 
rived all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  reading 
Plutarch's  "Lives"  and  Richardson's  novels. 
Becoming  a  clerk  to  a  municipal  officer,  he 
soon  proved  incompetent  for  his  daties,  and  . 
was  apprenticed  to  on  engraver ;  but  being  ill 
treated  by  his  master,  he  ran  away,  and  when 
scarcely  16  wandered  through  Savoy.  At 
Annecy  he  met  Madame  de  Warens,  who  took 

Elty  on  him  and  received  him  into  her  house. 
{enHf  a  recent  convert  to  the  Roman  Oathotia 
faith,  she  procured  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital or  college  of  the  catechumens  at  Turin, 
where  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  became 
tired  of  the  seclusion  to  which  he  was  snl^teet- 
ed,  and,  chiefly  in  order  to  r^ain  his  freedom, 
formally  renounced  the  Calvinism  in  which  he 
had  been  reared  and  became  a  Roman  GathoHo. 
Leaving  the  hospital  with  scarcely  any  pecuni- 
ary meanfi,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  as  a 
servant  to  the  countess  de  Vercellia,  and  tben 
to  M.  de  Gouvon,  fintt  equerry  to  tbe  ^ueen  of 
Sardinia  By  tbe  advice  of  a  wandermg  mu- 
ncion  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he 
afterward  presented  himself  at  Lansanne  as  a 
mnsie  teawer,  although  he  had  scarcely  any 
notion  of  the  art.  He  made  but  a  scanty  liv- 
ing by  it,  and  was  more  than  once  at  his  wit's 
end.  During  this  period  he  occasionally  vis- 
ited his  patroness,  Mme.  de  Warens,  by  whom 
he  was  uways  welcomed  either  at  Chomb^ry, 
whither  she  had  removed,  or  at  her  country 
seat,  Lee  Charmettes.  In  1732  he  repured  to 
Paris  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  there ;  but 
notwithstanding  tbe  letters  of  introduction  he 
brought  with  him,  he  could  not  find  a  situation. 
On  his  return  Mme.  de  Warens  received  bim 
again  into  her  honsehold,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  were  established  between  th«n. 
Here  for  more  than  8  years  he  had  leisnre  to 
make  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  deficiencies 
of  hia  foraier  education.  He  read  Virgil 
and  Descartes,  Radne  and  Newton,  F^n^on 
and  the  learned  Father  Lamy.  Man  and  hia 
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destinies  were  also  the  special  snlijeot  of  his 
meditatioDB.  A  severe  illness  that  preyed  npon 
him  when  he  was  24  years  old  also  coatrihiited 
to  give  a  more  serious  direction  to  his  thong^ts. 
In.  1740,  ashamed  of  his  indolent  mode  of  life^ 
and  hurt  by  the  preference  Mme.  de  Warens 
evinced  for  another  man,  he  determined  to 
leave  his  peaceftil  retreat,  and  tjirough  her  in- 
flaenoe  obtained  a  situation  as  instructor  in  the 
family  of  M.  de  Mably,  the  grand  provost  of 
Lyons.  There  he  remained  a  year,  after  which, 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  Ifaie.  de  Warens,  he 
started  for  Paris  agun.  He  had  invented  a 
new  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  he 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  French 
metropolis;  but  he  finally  thought  himself 
fortunate  to  become  private  secretary  to  M.  de 
Kontugn,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice, 
Whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  After  many 
quarrels  they  separated  in  a  rage,  and  Konssean 
returned  to  Paris.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
If.  Ddpin  de  Francuefl,  a  celebrated  financier, 
at  whose  house  he  met  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  the  time,  and  became  intimate 
with  Diderot  and  Grimm.  He  tried  in  vam  to 
bring  out  Ze*  muaes  galantety  a  light  opera,  of 
which  both  words  and  music  were  bis.  In 
1746  the  duke  de  Richelieu  intrusted  him  with 
revising  La  reine  de  Navarre,  an  opera  by  Vol- 
taire and  Ramean ;  but  he  received  no  com- 
pensation for  it.  Neither  a  lively  comedy,  Kar- 
ciaae,  which  he  presented  at  the  Italian  theatre, 
nor  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Eneyelo- 
pidie  dtt  18*  iiiele,  were  paid  for,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  becoming  secretary  to  K.  and  Ume. 
Dnpin,  each  of  whom  was  preparing  to  write 
a  book,  at  a  salair  of  800  or  900  livres  a  year. 
He  now  began  to  Uve  in  intimate  relations  with 
Th^r^se  Levasaenr,  an  nninteresting  girl,  whom 
he  had  known  some  years  previous,  when  she 
was  a  servant  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel  ^  one  of 
the  lowest  districts  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  he 
was  introduced  by  his  employer  to  Hme.  d'£pi- 
nay,  and  participated  iu  the  amusements  at 
tliat  lady's  house,  and  especially  at  her  country 
seat  of  La  Ohevrette,  near  St.  Denis.  He 
wrote  for  her  a  light  comedy,  Dmgagement 
temiraire,  which  was,  as  a  contemporary  said, 
**the  work  of  a  man  of  wit  and  a  stran^re 
man,"  and  in  which  be  himself  performed.  He 
was  however  still  unknown  as  a  writer,  when 
In  1749  the  academy  of  I^n  ofibred  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  question :  Whether 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  has  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of 
mankind  ?"  He  eagerly  caught  at  the  subject, 
and,  taking  the  first  uternative,  wrote  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  assailed  civilization  in  a 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence.  This  dis- 
course gained  the  prize  and  created  an  unheard 
of  sensation  among  the  reading  pnblio;  its 
author  was  at  once  ranked  among  the  great 
writers  of  the  age.  He  now  became  a  lion, 
and,  though  awkward  In  his  manners,  was  wel- 
oomed  in  society.  He  mingled  freely  in  the 
world,  ooi^ting  himself  with  pli^rW  ^  Port 


of  "censor  of  civilLeationf"  and  everywhere  as- 
B^sg  literature  and  art,  mider  the  pretence 
of  brining  back  mankind  to  ^plicibr  and 
Tirtne.  .In  accordance  with  his  principles,  he 

'  r^ected  fine  linen  and  alk  clottdng,  and  adopt- 
ed coarser  garments;  moreover,  to  procure  a 
living  independent  of  his  literary  work,  he  an- 
nounced hmiself  as  a  copyist  of  mnsio,  and  cus- 
tomers flocked  to  his  humble  rooms.  Among 
the  essays  he  now  wrote,  the  Dueoun  aur 
rSconomU  ^litique,  which  appeared  in  the 
Eneyclopidie,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  conserya- 
tive  pnnciples  sMi  revolutionary  sentiments. 
In  1752  he  produced  hisi>(Kii»^u  village,  an 
opera,  whose  artless  melody  won  general  ad- 
miration. It  was  immediately  performed  at 
court,  and  gave  a  new  impetos  to  the  quarrel 
tlien  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  Ital- 
ian and  fVench  mnBlc.  Grimm  had  already 
published  two  witty  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the 
former,  when  Rousseau  came  out  hi  his  Lettt* 
tur  la  mviique  Franfoiae,  which  shook  the  mu- 
sical and  literary  world  to  its  fonndations,  and  < 
so  much  wounded  the  national  vanity,  tbat  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  exiled  from  France. 
In  1758  appeared  his  Dueoun  tur  Vorigimdi 
Pinigalifi  parmi  le»  h<m-nu$^  sent  to  the  acad- 
emy of  Dijon,  and  not  rewarded  with  a  prize  on 
account  of  its  vehement  attacks  on  despotism, 
but  eagerly  sought  by  the  reading  public.  Being 
now  a  celebrated  man,  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
his  native  town,  which  he  had  left  as  a  vagrant 
He  was  honorably  received  there,  and  in  order 
to  regain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  he  again  em- 
braced Calvinism.  Henceforth  he  added  to  his 
name  the  title  of  "  dtizen  of  Gwiera."  In  1758 
he  became  involved  in  bickerings  with  Yoltidre ; 
and  because  the  latter,  who  was  then  living  at 
his  country  seat  of  Les  D^lices,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  Geneva,  Rousseau  gave 
up  all  idea  of  returning  there.  He  now  went 
to  live  in  a  cottage  built  for  him  by  his  fnend 
Mme.  d'£pinay  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency, 
and  since  celebrated  under  the  name  of  L'Er- 
mitage.  Here  he  spent  19  months,  chiefly  in 
writing  a  novel,  Julie,  ou  la  nourelle  Mehite, 
in  which  he  more  than  once  gave  utterance  to 
a  passion  for 'Mme.  d'£pinay's  sister-in-law, 
Mme.  d'Houdetot,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  St.  Lambert.  This  and  some  other  pri- 
vate matters  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  reports, 
suspicions,  and  discontents,  which  were  em- 
bittered on  one  side  b^  Th£r^,  his  mistress, 
and  on  the  other  by  Onmm,  his  former  friend, 
who  had  secretly  become  his  enemy.  In  Dec. 
1757,  he  abmpUy  left  his  cott^e,  and,  without 
taldiDg  notice  of  the  reports  circulated  against 
him,  rep^red  to  a  small  house  which  he  had 
rented  at  Mont  Louis,  near  Montmorency. 
About  the  same  time  be  broke  with  Diderot, 

.whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  and  misan- 
thropy became  a  fixed  disease  of  his  mind. 
This  seemed,  however,  but  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  his  genius ;  in  his  new  abode  he  com- 
pleted La  nouvelle  Miloite,  which  t^peared  in 
1760,  and  then  wrote  iu  suooeadfrn  his  Ztttn 
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wr  U»  tpeetaeleay  or  ratber  "  Letter  a^nst  the 
niMtre,"  which  he  addressed  to  D'Alembert ; 
Le  eontrat  'Ofiok  ou  prineUm  du  droit  poli- 
Uaue ;  and  nmUe,  ou  de  Pidueatim.  Mean- 
while new  friends  came  to  him  in  his  solitude. 
The  duke  and  dnchesa  of  Lazembourg,  who 
were  residing  at  the  castle  of  Montmorency, 
endeavored  to  soften  his  growing  hatred  of 
mankind;  they  even  succeeded  in  brinmng  him 
to  their  chateau,  where  be  was  introduced  to 
Qie  acquaintance  of  the  prince  of  Oonti,  the 
oonntess  of  Bonfflers,  and  M.  de  Ualesherbes, 
then  the  censor  of  the  press  in  France.  They 
all  cordially  interested  themselTes  in  his  wel- 
fare ;  and  when  JSmb  was  ready  for  the  pres^ 
it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  dake  of 
Loxembonrg,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  UaleefaerDes.  Bat  this  work  brought  a  ter- 
rible storm  upon  its  onthor;  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  seizing  npon  some  objectionable  specula^ 
tioQS  on  religion  and  morality,  declared  the 
book  to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  decreed 
that  it  should  be  torn  and  burned  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court  house,  and  ordered  the 
arrest  of  its  author.  Bonssean  was  willing  to 
surrender  himself  to  appear  before  the  parlia- 
ment; but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  he  fied  for  safety,  thus  beginning  the 
DDsetUed  life  in  which  he  continned  to  the 
eai.  Qeneva,  instead  of  offering  him  an  asy- 
lom,  followed  the  example  of  the  French  par- 
liament ;  ^^iU  was  condemned^  and  Ronasean 
expelled  from  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
He  in  di^ust  dropped  his  title  of  citizen,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  canton  of  NeofcliAtel, 
which  then  belonged  to  tbe  king  of  Pmssia, 
aad  had  Xord  Keith  as  its  gorernor.  The 
Scottish  exile  felt  strong  Sympathy  for  the 
proscribed  writer,  forced  him  to  accept  the 
grant  of  a  small  pension,  and  permitted  him 
to  settle  at  Motiera-Travers.  Here  Rousseau 
hoped  to  find  quiet  and  seclusion ;  but  his  op- 
ponents were  still  active.  A  severe  censure 
which  the  archbiahop  of  Paris  passed  upon 
SmUe  drew  tnm  him  an  eloquent  re^y  in 
his  Lettre  dJf.de  Beaumont;  while  In  his 
Lettrei  de  la  mtmtagne  (1764)  he  answered  the 
charges  brought  agfunst  him  in  Geneva,  and 
bitterly  denounced  the  aristocracy  of  that 
city.  Many  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  now 
violently  assuled  him,  and  the  pastor  of  Mo- 
tiers-Travers  incited  his  parishioners  to  turn  him 
ont  of  their  village.  The  unfortunate  refugee, 
bereft  of  the  protection  of  Lord  Keith,  who 
had  returned  to  Prussia,  was  obliged  to  fly  be- 
fore the  threats  and  violence  to  which  he  was 
daily  exposed.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St 
Pierre  in  the  lake  of  Bienne;  but  an  order 
from  the  senate  of  Bern  prevented  him  from 
■ettling  there.  He  started  for  Berlin,  where 
he  was  sure  to  find  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Keith ;  bat  on  his  arrival  at  Strasboui^  he  was 
enthnsiastically  received,  and  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  accepted  the  invitation 
(tf  David  Hume,  who  offered  him  a  safe  asylum 
ia  England.  After  passing  unmolested  through 


France  and  spending  a  few  days  in  the  hoapi- 
table  house  of  the  prince  of  Conti  at  Paris,  he 
reached  London  in  Jan.  1766,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  went  to  Mr.  Davenport's  in  Staffordshire, 
where  a  private  residence  had  been  provided 
for  him.  Hame  was  about  procuring  a  pen- 
sion from  the  king,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
forebode  a  happy  ^ture.  But  soon  suspicions 
arose  in  the  diseased  mind  of  Rousseau ;  his 
new  patron  did  not  perhaps  evince  the  needed 
forbearance;  angry  letters  were  exchanged; 
and  Roussean  henceforth  looked  on  Hume  as  a 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  who 
were  conspiring  u^unst  his  honor  and  even 
his  life.  In  a  fit  of  pasdon  he  left  llr.  Daven- 
port's house,  stopped  for  a  whOe  at  Wotton, 
then  for  several  days  wandered  about  England, 
writing  insane  letters  to  the  ministers,  and 
finally  reached  Dover,  whence  he  saOed  in  haste 
for  IVance.  From  Calais  he  went  to  Amiens, 
where  he  exchanged  civilities  with  Greaset,  the 
poet ;  then  to  Fleury,  the  country  seat  of  the 
mtu'quls  of  Hirabeau,  father  of  the  great 
orator;  then  to  Trie,  where  the  prince  of 
Oonti  urged  him  to  remain.  Nowhere  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  stop ;  everywhere  he  im- 
agined himself  surrounded  by  plotting  enemies. 
He  at  last  repaired  to  Bourgoio,  a  small  town  in 
DauphinS ;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  he  took  formally  as  his  "  wife''  the 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living  for 
^ears.  VfiQi  plans  for  the  future  ever  chang- 
mg,  he  now  began  to  write  the  autobiography 
so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  '*  Confessions," 
which  he  intended  to  l>o  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  career.  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where,  although  the  sentence 
of  the  parliament  was  still  in  force  against 
him,  he  was  allowed  to  settle  quietly.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  design,  he  went  mto  society  and 
frequently  read  there  partsi  of  his  "  Confes- 
sions," which  made  such  a  sensation  that  Mme. 
d'Epiuay  procured  an  orderfrom  the  police  for 
tiie  BUppreauon  of  the  readings.  This  last 
blow  weighed  heavily  on  him ;  his  misanthropy 
became  more  gloomy  than  ever,  occasionally 
urging  him  to  acts  bordering  on  insanity.  His 
latter  years  were  however  marked  by  works 
which  prove  that  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
impured,  such  as  his  Oon$idmUion$  upon  the 
government  of  Poland,  and  the  Promenade*  du 
rSreur  aolitaire.  Six  weeks  previous  to  his 
death  he  had  consented  to  repair  to  the  coun- 
try seat  of  M.  de  Girardin  at  £rmenonville. 
The  beauty  of  the  sorrounding  country,  the 
kindness  of  his  entertainers,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  their  children,  had  a  refreshing  influence 
on  his  mind,  and  he  seemed  to  be  reviving  when, 
S4  days  after  Voltaire's  death,  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  it  is  believed,  carried  him  away.  Ru- 
biors  of  Buioide  were  freely  tnroulated  on  Uiis  un- 
expected termination  of  so  troubled  a  life ;  but 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  He  was  buried  in  the  islwid  of  Pop- 
lars, witiiin  the  limits  of  M.  de  Oirardin's 
estate.  During  the  levolatum  tho-oon^tnent 
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assembly  decided  by  a  nearly  onaninHras  vote 
that  a  statae  shonld  be  erected  in  honor  of 
BoQssean ;  and  his  remuns  were  afterward 
transported  to  the  Pantheon.  In  1819  the 
place  consecrated  by  his  grave  was  respected 
by  the  invading  armies  of  Europe.  The  most 
valuable  ediUon  of  his  works  is  that  of  Hnsset- 
I^thar  (28  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  182a-'6),  includ- 
ing a  history  of  his  life  and  works  by  the  edi- 
tor. Others  have  been  published  by  Yillenava 
and  Depping  (8  toIs.  8to.,  1817),  Petitain  (33 
vols.  8vo.,  18l9-'20),  Angnis  (25.  vols.  8vo., 
1825  et  $eg.\  and  more  recenUy  in  Didot^s  Chf/t 
d'ceuvre  ae  la  litteraiurd  FranfaUe  (i  vols, 
laive  8vo.).  Among  the  numerous  biogn4>b- 
ical  and  critical  essays  upon  Roussean,  may 
be  mentioned  the  able  papers  published  in  the 
Revue  det  deux  mondn  (1862-'6)  by  St.  Maro 
Girardin,  nndw  the  title,  StnmeaUy  mvieetiet 

BODSSILLON.  See  pTBtufiKS-OBiBirrAiKg. 
ROUSSY,  GmooET  de.   See  Gibodst-Tbio- 

BOK. 

ROWAN,  a  W.  co.  of  N,  0.,  bordered  partly 
on  tiie  £.  by  the  Yadkin,  and  N.  E.  by  the 
South  Tadktai ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  14,686,  of  whom  8,029  were  ^aves. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fer- 
tile soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  86,618 
bushels  of  wheat,  540,687  of  Indian  com,  141,-. 
482  of  oats,  and  654  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  28  grist  mills,  25  saw  mills,  1  cotton  and 
1  woollen  fitctory,  1  tanneries,  83  churches, 
and  2,862  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital, 
Salisbury. 

ROWE,  Elizabeth,  an  English  authoress, 
bom  in  Uchester  in  1674,  died  in  1787.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister 
named  Singer.  In  1709  she  was  married  to 
Thcnnas  Rowe,  the  author  of  a  supplement  to 
PlutanOi'B  "lives,"  who  died  In  1716.  Her 
works  comprise  "  Po«ns  on  Several  Occasions, 
by  PhUomela"  (1696);  "Friendship  in  Death, 
or  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Liv- 
ing" (1W8);  "Letters, Moral  and  Entertmning, 
in  Prose  and  Verse"  (1729-*31);  "Joseph,  a 
Poem"  (1736)  \  and  "  Devout  Exercises  of  the 
Heart,"  published  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts.  Her  "  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,"  were  published  in  1789  (2  vols. 
8vo.).  Her  "Letters  ftom  the  Dead  "and  "De- 
vout Exercises"  are  still  reprinted. 

ROWE,  Nicholas,  an  English  dramatist,  horn 
at  Little  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  about  1678, 
died  Dec.  6,  1718.  He  was  educated  under 
Dr.  Bnsby  at  Westaninster,  and  studied  law,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  belles-lettres,  eq>eoia]ly 
to  poetry.  When  25  years  old  he  composed  a 
successful  tragedy  called  "The  Ambitious  Step- 
mother." In  1702  appeared  his  tragedy  of 
"Tamerlane,"  upon  whiob,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  valued  himself  most.  In  1708  he 
brought  out  "The  Fair  Penitent,"  founded 
upon  "  The  Fatal  Dowry"  of  Massinger,  and  in 
1706  the  comedy  of  "  The  Biter,"  which  was  a 
signal  failure.  Between  this  time  and  his  death 
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he  snocessively  produced  the  tragedies  "  ITlys- 
Bea,"  "The  Royal  Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore"  (a 
professed  but  not  very  snccessftil  imitatitoi  (h 
Shakespeare),  and  "Lady  Jane  Grey."  He 
also  translated  the  PJumalia  of  Lncan,  gener- 
idly  considered  the  best  of  his  producticms. 
In  1709  he  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
(7  vola.  8vo.),  with  the  first  biography  of  the 
poet.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Rowe  was 
under  Bccretary  of  state  fcnr  a  short  time.  <^ 
the  acoesaion  if  George  I.  he  was  created  bm- 
reate,  Ang.  1,  1716,  and  recdved  an  office  in 
the  customs.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey,  and  for  the  monument  which  his  widow 
raised  to  his  memory  Pope  wrote  an  epitaph. 

ROWLEY,  WiLUAH,  an  English  dramatiHt 
of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  lived  throng  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  died  in  that  of  Qiarles 
I.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  belonged 
to  the  royal  company  of  players,  excelled  in 
comedy,  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  many 
of  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  plays 
for  the  stage,  and  from  some  of  whom  he  him- 
self received  a  helping  hand.  Thus,  ^A.  Fair 
Quarrel"  is  by  T.  iQddleton  and  W.  Bowler; 
"  Tho  Witch  of  Edmonton"  is  by  Rowley,  Deck- 
er, and  Ford ;  "  The  Old  Law"  is  by  Mas- 
singer,  Middleton,  and  Rowley ;  "  Fortune  by 
Land  and  Sea"  is  by  Heywood  and  Rowley ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  his  own  play  entitled 
"  The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  Rowley  received  some 
assistance  from  Shakespeare.  Lamb  speaks  of 
Rowley,  in  comparison  with  Mas^nger,  as  the 
finer  genius  of  the  two,  and  lauds  his  "  exqui- 
siteness  of  moral  sensibility." 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  border  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Berwickshire,  E.  and 
S.  by  the  N.  counties  of  England,  and  S.  W. 
and  W.  by  Dumfries  and  Selkirk;  area,  698 
sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851, 51,642.  Jedbui^h, Kelso, 
Hawick,  and  Melrose  are  the  chief  towns.  The 
ndp^  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  Teviot. 
e  Cheviot  hills  extend  from  the  £.  eztrranity 
iji  the  eonntr  to  the  S.  W.,  and  afford  exoellent 
pasturage.  In  1666,  126,118  acres  were  under 
crop,  and  there  were  about  460,000  sheep  in 
the  county.  Some  of  the  farms  are  8,000  acres 
in  extent,  and  1,000  acres  is  not  an  uncommon 
size.  Woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Roxburghshire  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  mo- 
nastic magnificence.  Ip  the  days  of  border 
warfare  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
fight,  and  Scott  has  made  many  of  its  traditions 
fiuniUar  to  the  world. 

ROXBUBY,  a  cit7  of  Norfolk  oo.,  Mass., 
about  2^  m.flrora  Bo^on,  with  which  it  is  oon- 
neoted  by  horse  railroads  plyii^  over  Boston 
Nock;  pop.  in  1860,  26,187.  It  has  a  very 
divendffed  surface,  presenting  within  narrow 
limits  a  remarkable  altemaaon  of  hills  and 
hollows.  These  characteristics  afford  a  great 
variety  of  scenery  and  rare  opportunity  for  pic- 
turesque building  sites,  advantages  of  which  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  have  large^  availed 
themselves;  and  it  is  not  only  a  &vorite  pises 
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for  tlieir  residences,  but  moch  rvtorted  to  as  a 
drive.  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  belon^^ng  to  the 
olt7,  bQt  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town  of 
West  Rozbary,  is  a  very  beantifal  burial  place 
of  100  acres.  Id  1665  Bozbury  had  28  forges, 
4  steam  eogiae  and  boiler  manufactories,  and 
others  for  ootton  and  wooUen  machinery,  starch, 
paints,  glue,  lead,  &o.  There  are  also  8  cord- 
agOk  fiEU^aries,  a  carpet  factory,  a  mannfiu^tory 
of  goods  from  flax  cotton,  and  an  organ  factwy. 
It  naa  2  banks,  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  11  chnrches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  4  Con- 
gregational, 1  Bpisoopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman 
Cwtolk,  and  1  CTnirersalist.  Beside  an  £ng- 
Ush  high  school,  4  grammar  and  S6  primary 
schools,  it  has  a  ft-ee  Latin  school  supported  by 
fnnds  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  This  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1S45,  and  will  be  60  years 
hence  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  kind  in 
Xew  England.  A  history  of  the  school  has 
recently  been  published.  Boxbury  is  the  birth- 
place  of  Joseph  Warren,  so  distinguished  in 
our  revolutionary  history.  It  was  for  many 
years  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  John  BUot, 
the  ^wsUe  to  the  Indians,  whose  remains  are 
in  tho  "n^isters'  tomb"  in  the  old  burial 
gronnd.  The  township  of  West  Boxbury,  con- 
tuning  the  viUagefl  of  West  Boxbury  and  Ja- 
maica PlaiOf  was  set  off  in  1862. 

BOZOLAHI,  or  Bhozouhi.  See  Babma- 
ha. 

ROY,  BAMHOHVir.   See  Bahmohux  Eot. 

BOY,  William,  a  British  geodeaist,  died  in 
London,  July  1,  1790.  After  the  suppresuon 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Boy,  then  colonel,  was 
intrusted  with  the  exploration  and  mapping 
out  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  ibr  the  purpose 
of  establishing  military  posts,  but  this  work  was 
stopped  by  ^e  opening  of  the  war  of  17od. 
After  the  peace  of  1788  a  series  of  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  were  undertaken  for  the 
parpose  of  determining  the  exact  differences 
betweea  Che  latitndes  and  longitudes  of  Paris 
and  Greenwioh,  and  tho  superintendence  of 
that  portion  of  the  work  between  Greenwich 
and  Dover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Qen. 
Boy.  This  work,  completed  in  1788,  was  the 
first  of  the  ordnance  trigonometrical  surveys 
carried  on  over  the  United  Kingdom.  On  ac- 
count of  his  health  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
the  winter  of  178ft-'90  in  Lisbon,  but  died 
shortly  after  his  return,  before  his  paper  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions"  on  this  work  had 
been  finished.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
depaQr  quartermaster-general,  coltmel  of  the 
801^  regmient  of  infiutry^  and  snrveyor-gen- 
eral  of  toe  coast.  After  ms  death  the  London 
society  of  antianaries  published  in  1798  a  work 
of  his  on  the  Koman  camps  of  Sortland,  under 
the  Utle  of  "The  Military  Antiquities  of  the 
Bomans  in  North  Britain." 

BOTEB-OOLLABD,  Pibbbs  PAtn.,  a  French 
stateaman  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Sommepuis, 
Ohampagne,  June  23,  1768,  died  in  Chateau- 
Tieux,  Loire-et-Cher,  Sept.  4,  1846.  Be  was 
ednoated  at  Ofaaamoftt  and  at  St.  Omer,  de- 
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voted  himself  to  l^al  studies  in  Paris,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
that  city.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
he  attached  himself  at  first  to  the  party  of  Dan- 
ton,  represented  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
the  Isle  of  Paris  in  the  first  organized  munici- 
pality, uid  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 
commune  under  the  mayoralties  of  Bailly  and 
P6tion,  but  after  Aog.  10, 1792,  was  proscribed 
as  a  moderate.  He  took  refhge  in  Sommepuis, 
narrowly  escaped  die  search  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and,  despairing  of  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  republic,  engaged  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  royalist  council  in  Paris.  In 
1797  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  500  by 
the  department  of  Marne,  which  he  afterward 
represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  during 
the  restoration  ant^the  reign  of  Louis  Philtp|>e. 
He  was  the  mediom  of  the  overtures  which 
twice  passed  between  the  first  consnl  and  the 
count  of  Provence,  each  suggesting  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  other  with  compensatory  honors; 
and  atler  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he 
renounced  politics  and  lived  in  seclusion,  till  in 
1811  he  was  appointed  pn^Msor  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  the  Sorbonne.  His  lectures 
were  interrupted  by  the  approadi  of  the  allied 
armies  to  Paris  in  March,  1814>  and  were  never 
resumed ;  and  there  have  been  preserved  only 
two  of  them  complete,  with  a  few  fragments. 
After  the  second  restoration  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  committee  of  public  instruction. 
As  a  liberal  royalist,  and  the  acknowledged 
fonnder  and  chief  of  the  party  of  the  doetri- 
nairea,  he  for  a  time  supported  the  ministry  of 
Decazes.  Tlie  most  eloquent  of  his  discourses 
was  delivered  in  1825  against  the  proposed  law 
of  sacrilege,  which  would  have  required  of 
every  citizen  a  jnofesrion  of  tiie  Bcnnan  Catho- 
lic Mtli.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  by  7  electoral 
colleges  at  once  to  the  dtamber,  of  which  he 
was  ^pointed  preddent  in  1828.  About  tibe 
same  time  he  succeeded  Laplace  in  the  French 
academy.  He  withdrew  finally  into  priva(?y 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Mold  administration 
in  1839.  The  master  of  Cousin  and  Jouffivy 
in  speculative  philosophy,  and  of  Gulzot  and 
Be  Tocqueville  in  political  science,  he  has  left 
no  permanent  record  of  himself  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  his  personal  reputation  and  au- 
thority. His  philosophical  writings,  chiefly 
fragmentary,  in  an  original  and  picturesque 
style,  are  published  with  Jonffroy's  translation 
of  the  works  of  Beid. 

BUATAN.   See  Bat  Islands. 

BUBENS,  Pbteh  Paul,  a  Flemish  painter, 
bom  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June  29,  1677, 
died  in  Antwerp,  May  80,  1640.  IBs  birth- 
day occurring  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  he  was  named  after  those  apostles. 
His  parents,  who  had  been  d^ven  by  the  re- 
ligious and  political  troubles  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  into  a  temporary  exile,  established  them- 
selves soon  after  his  birth  in  Cologne,  where 
BnbenB  resided  until  the  age  of  10.  He  then 
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accompanied  his  mother  to  Antwerp,  and  in 
his  13th  year  was  placed  with  Van  H»ght,  a 
landscape  painter.  Sabseqnently,  after  spend- 
ing Bonie  time  with  Van  Oort,  he  completed 
his  art  education  in  the  atndio  of  Otto  van 
Veen,  hj  whose  advice  he  repidred  in  1600  to 
Italy,  fnmished  with  letters  of  reoinnmendsF 
tion  from  the  archdnke  Albert,  then  viceroy 
of  the  Ketherlands,  and  his  consort,  the  in- 
^ta  Isabella.  Of  anusoal  promise  in  his  art, 
he  was  also  well  informed  in  many  branches 
of  polite  learning,  of  handsome  person,  digni- 
fied bearing,  and  accomplished  manners.  Mak- 
ing Venice  his  first  halting  place,  he  com- 
pounded," saya  Fuseli,  "from  the  splendor  of 
Paul  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto  that 
florid  system  of  mannered  magnificence  which 
is  the  element  of  his  art  and  the  principle  of 
his  school.^*  At  this  time  he  became  known 
to  Vinoenzio  di  Qonzaga,  the  dnke  of  Mantua, 
by  whom  he  was  ^ipoiuted  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  and  court  painter,  and  who  In  1605 
aent  him  on  a  di{dwnatio  misnon  to  Hiilip  III. 
Of  Spain.  He  was  received  with  great  favor 
at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  painted  por- 
traits of  the  king  and  the  principat*  graodces, 
beude  many  hiatorical  pieces,  and  after  re- 
taming  to  Italy  redded  sncc^Tcly  in  Home, 
Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made  a  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  the  chief  edifices,  which 
was  subsequently  engraved  and  pablished  (2 
vols,  fol.,  1622).  The  serious  illness  of  his 
mother  in  1608  hurried  him  back  to  Antwerp, 
where  the  archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious 
reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  remam  in 
Flanders,  appointed  him  court  painter,  with 
tiie  privilege  of  residing  in  Antwerp.  Settling 
in  that  dty,  he  married  in  1609  hia  firat  wifi», 
Elizabeth  Brants,  and  for  many  years  was 
prosperously  engaged  in  his  profession.  His 
pictures  painted  at  this  period  are  considered, 
both  in  compontion  and  finish,  his  most  pleas- 
ing productions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  them,  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by 
himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided  by 
a  numerous  band  of  pupils.  He  lived  in  an 
elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built  by  himself 
and  stored  with  a  choice  collection  of  works 
of  art,  and  his  prestige  as  courtier  and  artist 
drew  around  lum  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  In  1620  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Ibfia  de'  Medici  to  decorate  the  gal- 
lery of  me  palace  of  the  Lnzembourg  with  a 
series  of  allegorical  compositions  illnstrating 
the  principal  events  in  her  career.  The  pic- 
tures, 21  in  number,  were  in  great  part  exe- 
onted  by  his  most  eminent  pupils  from  sketches 
prepared  by  him,  which  are  now  in  the  Pina- 
kothek  in  Munich.  While  in  Paris,  superin- 
tending the  details  of  this  commission,  Bubens 
made  the  acqilaintonce  of  the  dnke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,- 
000  florins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time  ren- 
dered inconadable  by  the  death  of  Ms  wife,  to 


whom  he  was  t^derly  attached,  and  wbole 
portrait  he  frequently  introduced  into  his 
works.  In  the  following  year  be  was  sent  by 
the  in&nta  Isabella  to  the  Hague  to  negotiate 
with  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  agent  of  Oharlee 
L  of  England;  and  in  the  antnmn  of  1628  be 
revisited  Spavi  in  a  dii^omatio  capacity,  re- 
muning  tliere  nntil  April,  1620.  During  this 
Tidt  he  was  appointed  by  FbOip  TV.  secretary 
to  the  privy  council,  an  office  subsequently 
granted  in  reversion  to  bis  eldest  son,  Albert. 
Scarcely  had  he  retiirned  to  Flanders,  when 
he  was  despatched  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
England.  During  bis  residence  there,  which 
terminated  in  Feb.  1630,  be  distinguished  him- 
self not  less  by  diplomatic  finesse  than  by  as- 
siduity in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  and  his  alle- 
goi7  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the  British 
national  gallery,  with  other  works,  was  painted 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.  The  latter 
in  return  knighted  bim  in  Wfaitdiall,  present- 
ing him  at  tiie  same  time  witb  the  royal  sword 
and  a  massive  gold  chain.  Betnming  to  Ant- 
weijp  loaded  with  distinctions,  he  was  married, 
in  Deo.  1630,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  beaatifnl 
girl  of  16.  He  now  occupied,  in  point  of  for- 
tune, rank,  and  poblic  estimation,  the  most  dia- 
tingnished  position  probably  ever  attained  by 
any  artist ;  and  so  numerons  were  his  commis- 
sions from  crowned  heads  alone,  that  he  faad 
time  for  little  more  than  designing  and  apply- 
ing the  finishing  touches  to  the  pictures  which 
pass  under  his  name,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
work  to  be  done  by  his  pupils  and  assistants. 
In  this  manner  were  executed  the  series  of 
pictures  representing  the  apotheosis  of  James 
I.  for  the  ceiling  of  the  banqneting  boose  of 
WMtehidl^  which  were  completed  in  16S5, 
and  for  which  he  received  £8,000.  Jn  16S8 
he  was  sent  on  another  embassy  to  Hol- 
land, which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  infanta.  This  was  his  last  public  service, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  became*  in  a  great 
measure  incapacitated  for  work  by  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  which  frequently  assailed 
his  hands,  rendering  him  unable  to  hold  a 
brush,  and  which  finally  caused  his  death. 
His  posthumous  collection  of  works  of  art,  in- 
oludmg  819  pictures,  is  said  to  have  produced 
£25,000.  The  pictnres  ascribed  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  Bubens  amount,  according  to  Smith's 
eatalof/ve  raiaonnS,  to  the  enormous  number 
of  1,800,  or,  estimating  the  number  (tf  years  he 
was  actaally  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  art, 
to  nearly  one  a  week.  Of  the  number  painted 
entirely  by  him  no  certain  estimate  can  be 
made,  although,  judging  from  his  well  known 
industry,  his  fertility  of  invention,  and  fadli^ 
of  execution,  such  pictnres  most  be  numerous. 
They  comprise  history,  portraits,  landscapes, 
animals,  and  fruit  and  fiower  pieces,  and  are 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  the  collections 
at  Antwerp,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  the 
Louvre  being  particularly  rich.  The  finest  are 
still  in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  city 
are  hia  well  kiwwn  "  Descent  from  the  Cross" 
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and  "  Elevation  of  the  Oross,"  the  former  be- 
ing generallj  considered  hto  masterpiece,  in 
tiie  academy  at  Antwerp  are  manj  of  the  pio- 
tnree  execated  hj  BobetU  in  his  earliest  and 
beet  period,  bat  a  namber  of  those  formerly  in 
the  oharches  have  been  removed  to  other  col- 
lections. The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a 
noble  attarpiece,  with  wings,  representing  the 
"  Virgin  presenting  a  splendid  Robe  to  St.  Ilde- 
fonso "  St.  Ambrose  refosing  to  admit  the  Em- 
peror Theodosins  into  the  Chnrch and  two 
altarpiecea  representing  the  miracles  performed 
by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St  Franoia  Xavier. 
In  the  Hnakothelc  at  IConioh,  which  contains  94 
of  hb  works,  are  two  illnstraUng  the  snrprising 
energy  which  he  infased  into  his  delineations  of 
hnman  action,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Amazons^'  and 
the  small  pictnreof  (he  Fall  of  the  Damned." 
Scvcely  leas  powerfal,  though  in  a  different 
d^p!«e,  is  the  '*  Village  FSte"  in  the  Lonrre. 
The  British  national  gallery  possesses  the 
"Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  which  has  been  called 
"  a  perfect  nosegay  of  color,"  the  "  Judgment 
of  Paris,'*  and  several  other  works.  Animal 
vigor,  in  the  representation  of  which  Bnbens 
excelled,  is  seen  nowhere  with  more  efl'ect 
than  in  his  bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological 
aabjects  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  "  Oastor 
and  Follnr  carrying  off  the  Danghtera  of  Len- 
cippns,"  wonderfhl  for  its  flesh  coloring,  and 
*'  Sleeping  Wood  Nymphs  snrpriaed  by  Satyr^" 
in  the  Hnakothek,  are  excellent  examples.  In 
hia  representations  of  the  hnman  figure  he  sel- 
dom attempted  to  idealize,  and  his  Madonnas, 
Uagdalens,  and  female  saints  are  literally  imi- 
tated  from  Flemish  types  of  womanhood.  As 
an  animal  painter  he  showed  great  excellence, 
and  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  particulariy  com- 
mends his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes, 
"  perhaps  never  were  properly  represented  but 
by  him."  His  portraits  are  by  some  consid- 
ered superior  in  their  combinations  of  vigorous 
life  with  careAiI  handling  to  any  other  of  his 
{trodnctioiis.  The  CAopwu  paiUe^  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  hia  numerous 
p(nlrdts  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  iUos- 
trate  hia  skill  in  this  department  LoBtly  in 
his  landsc(^>eB  he  exhibited,  aays  Engler,  "the 
same  juiciness  and  freshness,  the  same  full 
Inxnriant  life,  the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
as  in  his  historical  pictures."  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Waagen,  Michel,  Michiels,  and 
others;  and  in  1859  a  collection  of  papers 
from  the  British  state  paper  office,  illnstrating 
his  character  as  an  artist  and  diplomatist  was 
published  in  London  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  W.  Noel  Sainsbury. 

RUBIOOK,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flowing 
into  the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Rimini  (Arimi- 
num),  which  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  repnb- 
Vo  was  the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Qanl 
and  Italy.  It  has  become  hiatorioaliy  famous 
from  the  story  told  of  it  in  connection  with 
OsBsar  by  Boetonius  and  Flntaroh,  although  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  event  by  that  leader  in 
hia  "  Oonunuittfiea."  Aa  the  paaaage  of  the 


stream  would  be  marching  beyond  the  bonnds 
of  his  province,  and  therefore  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war,  it  is  said  that  Offisar,  as  he  reached 
its  brink,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 
in,  exclaiming:  /£u;fae«£aZ«a("ThedieiscaBt"). 
There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  identification  of  this  stream,  the  contest 
being  between  the  rivers  Lusa  and  Fiumicino, 
the  latter  formed  by  3  small  streams,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  Pisatello.  The  for- 
mer is  the  larger  and  more  southern,  and  in 
1756  was  pronounced  to  be  the  stream  by  a 
papal  bnll,  and  in  consequence  has  been  caUed 
the  Rubicon.  Modem  geographers,  however, 
decidedly  favor  the  Flomicind,  althongh  the 
subject  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up. 

BITBINI,  GiovANSi  Battista,  an  Italian 
singer,  bom  in  Romano,  Bergamo,  in  1790, 
died  there,  March  2, 1654.  His  father,  a  teadi- 
er  of  music,  placed  him  while  a  boy  with  an 
organist  near  Brescia,  who  speedily  reported 
that  his  pnpil  had  no  talent  for  singing.  Young 
Ruhini  however  persevered  in  his  studies,  axA 
after  an  obscure  career  of  several  years  in  Lom- 
hardy,  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  theatrical 
company,  made  his  debut  at  Brescia  in  1816 
with  great  success.  For  several  years  his  fame 
was  confined  to  Italy,  and  his  emoluments 
were  moderate;  but  after  liia  appearance  at 
the  Italian  opa«  house  in  Paris  in  18S6  aa 
Ramiro  in  Rossini's  Gmermtola,  he  rose  to  the 
first  place  in  his  profession  as  a  tenor  singer, 
and  his  annual  earnings  were  enormous.  From 
1831  to  1846  he  sang  principally  at  the  opera 
houses  of  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  latter  year  retired  with  a  large  for- 
tune to  a  villa  near  Bergamo,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  voice,  a  tenor  of 
remarkable  sweetness,  extended  from  E  to  F 
above  the  staff— a  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
one  note — and  has  been  known  to  re&ch  as 
high  as  G  above  the  staff.  He  excelled  in  the 
mnsio  of  Bellini,  and  was  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  ezpresnon  of  sorrow  and  tendemeSB.  He 
was  an  indifi^rent  actor. 

RUBLE,  a  RussUn  silver  coin  and  unit  of 
aoconnt.  Down  to  the  beginni^  of  the  15th 
century  value  was  counted  in  Russia  by  pel- 
tries ;  but  about  that  time  the  Russians  began 
to  use  silver  in  bus,  and  from  a  bar  of  silver 
to  strike  off  snfficient  weight  for  a  payment. 
This  act  of  cutting  or  striking  off  the  piece  of 
silver  was  called  rahat,  whence  the  word  ruble. 
The  ruble,  in  account,  is  divided  into  100  co- 
pecks or  10  grievens.  Rubles  from  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Oreat  to  Alexander  (1805),  assay- 
ed at  the  mint  in  London,  varied  in  value  be- 
tween 73  and  88  cents,  the  older  coins  being 
the  heaviest.  The  U.  S.  mint  value  of  the  edl- 
ver  ruble  of  1887-'8  is  76.4  cents.  Gold  is 
coined  in  6  or  more  rubles;  fiwtions  of  the  ro- 
ble  are  in  rilvcr.  There  are  also  paper  or  bank 
rubles  valned  at  about  }  of  the  silver  coin, 

RUBRIC  (Lat  ruber^  red^  an  ecdenastieal 
term  denoting  the  mlea  and  orders  which  di- 
rect how,  vhen,  and  where  all  things  In  dl- 
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Tine  service  are  to  be  performed.  They  were 
formerly  printed  ia  red  characters,  and  hence 
their  name.  The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  America  bind 
themselTes  to  obserre  the  rubrics.  Writers 
who  comment  on  the  mbrios  of  the  litn^cal 
books  are  called  rubridsts.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  this  class  of  writers  was  GJavanti,  whose 
Theaaurua  Sacramm  Situum  (4  vols.,  Rome, 
1736-'8)  is  still  regarded  in  the  Roman  Gatholio 
church  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

RUBRUQUIS,  William  »e,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  born  in  Brabant  about  1280.  His  real 
name  was  Ruysbrock  or  Bysbruck,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  his 
age,  he  Latinized  into  Rubruquis.  After  hav- 
ing taken  the  m^jor  vows,  he  went  with  other 
FraooiBcan  missionaries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
in  1258  was  sent  out  by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in 
quest  of  that  mysterious  Christian  potentate  of 
central  Asia,  Prester  John.  The  mission  con- 
sisted, bedde  himself  of  two  other  fnars  of 
tiie  Franoiscau  order.  He  penetrated  into  Tar- 
tary,  Tinted  Batn  Khan,  and  later  Man  goo 
Khan,  the  great  Tartar  emperor,  in  whose 'pres- 
ence he  received  permission  to  dispute  with 
imams  and  with  Kestorian  priests,  but  without 
result.  He  was  altogether  about  2  years  and 
6  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  reached 
Tripoli,  Syria,  in  Aug.  1255.  He  wished  to  go 
to  France  and  communicate  personally  to  the 
king  the  results  of  his  interesting  joomey;  but 
by  order  of  his  provincial,  he  had  to  remain  in 
the  cloister  of  Acre,  from  whence  he  transmit- 
ted his  manuscript  to  Paris.  An  Enp^Iish  trans- 
lation of  this  remarkable  account  is  given  in 
the  collection  of  Haklayt  (vol.  i.)  and  in  that 
of  Pnrchas,  and  a  French  one  by  Bergeron 
^aris,  1G29).  Nothing  is  known  of  bis  later 
life,  except  that  he  was  still  living  in  1393  when 
Harco  Polo  was  retorning  from  the  East. 

RUBY.   See  Sapphike. 

RUOKERT,  Feiedkich,  a  German  poet  and 
orientalist,  horn  in  Schweinf^rth,  Bavaria, 
Hay  16,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Jena ;  between  1815  and  1817  was 
editor  of  ftie  Morgenblatt,  published  at  Stutt- 
gart; and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  In  1840  he 
was  invited  by  Frederic  Wimam  lY.  of  Prus- 
sia to  Berlin,  where  he  held  a  professorship  at 
the  university  until  1849,  when  he  retired  into 
private  life.  During  the  great  national  uprising 
of  1818  he  produced  many  spirited  patriotic 
songs  and  sonnets.  After  the  peace  of  1S16 
he  published  his  Kraia  der  Znt  ("  Crown  of 
the  Time,"  1817),  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  am- 
atory pieces,  foUowed  in  1823  by  (EsUiehe 
So»en  ("  Eastern  Roses").  His  fugitive  pieces 
were  published  in  6  vols,  in  1884-'8,  and  selec- 
tions from  them  in  1846  and  1861.  He  has 
also  published  Morffenldndiseha  Sagen  und  Oe- 
tekichten  ("Legends  and  Tales  of  the  East,''  2 
vols.,  Stutteart,  1887);  Itoetem  und  SuKrtA 
(1888) ;  BrcOimeaiikha  EnUhhaigm  (**  Brahmin 
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TalM,"  1889),  beside  admirable  transla- 
tions of  Hariri's  Mahamat,  under  the  title  of 
'*The  Metamorphoses  of  Abu  Seid"  (8d  ed., 
1844),  of  the  Indian  tale  "  Nal  and  Dam^anti" 
(8d  ed.,  1845),  and  of  Samata,  or  the  oldest 
popular  songs  of  tiie  Arabs  (1846).  He  has 
also  wri.tten  several  dramas,  including  "  Num- 
leon,"  a  pditioal  satire  in  8  acta,  aira  a  Life 
of  Jesus,"  a  snmmary  of  the  four  Gospels. 

RUDDER  FISH,  one  of  the  mackerel  family, 
constituting  the  only  described  spedes  of  the 
genus  paliwurvt  (De  Kay).  It  belongs  to  the 
division  of  the  scomberoids  in  which  the  1st 
dorsal  is  composed  of  isolated  spines  connected 
by  a  low  membrane ;  the  giU  covers  are  ser- 
rated and  spiny ;  there  are  one  or  more  spines 
in  front  of  the  anal  fin,  which  seems  to  remove 
it  fVom  the  scomberoids  with  which  in  other 
respects  it  agrees ;  the  body  ia  elevated,  com- 
pressed, and  oblong,  and  the  tail  without  lat- 
eral keel ;  the  profile  is  vertical,  and  the  teetii 
small,  pointed,  and  nearly  equal.  The  P.  per- 
e^ormiM  (De  Kay),  tbe  blaek  pilot,  or  the  rud- 
der fish  of  the  fiEhermen  of  Hartiia's  Vineyard, 
attains  a  length  of  from  9  to  13  inches;  it  is 
oeoasionany  seoi  on  the  coasts  of  Hassachn- 
setts  and  New  York.  The  color  is  bluish 
white  on  the  sides,  with  minute  black  dots, 
the  lower  parts  lighter ;  top  of  head  and  baok 
with  black  blotches ;  in  the  young  the  color  ia 
a  bright  bronzed  black,  with  obscure  reddish 
hues ;  there  are  8  short  spines  in  front  of  the 
fleshy  rays  of  the  dorsal ;  a  bony  ridge  is  ob- 
served over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  depression 
between  them.  It  is  generally  fonnd  at  sea, 
but  is  not  uncommon  at  Holmes's  Hole ;  it  fel- 
lows vessels  into  the  harbor,  keeping  about  the 
rudder,  whence  its  name ;  it  also  keeps  near 
casks,  planks,  logs,  and  other  floating  bodies. 
It  has  been  oan^t  in  Boston  harbor. 

BUDELBAOH,  Andreas  GhmxOB,  a  DaniA 
theologian,  bom  in  Oopenhagen  in  179S.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
became  a  leader  in  that  school  of  the  Lntheran 
church  which  regards  attachment  to  the  old 
confessions  of  faith  as  a  test  of  sound  ortho- 
doxy. He  has  published  in  Danish,  beeade 
other  works,  a  translation  of  the  confesrion  of 
Augsburg  and  the  "Apology,"  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  (Copenhagen,  1826),  and 
edited,  conjointly  with  I)r.  Grundtvig,  a  theo- 
logical monthly  {Th^hgisk  MaaTtednhriJt,  38 
vols.,  182B-'8).  In  1827  the  direct  inflaenoe 
of  Radelbach  on  the  Lntheran  church  and 
theology  of  Germany  commoMwd  with  contri- 
butions to  the  "Evangelical  Church  Gazette'* 
of  Hengstenberg,  which  he  however  disccm- 
tinned  a  few  years  later,  when  he  joined  the 
nnconditional  opponents  of  a  union  between 
the  Lntheran  and  Reformed  churches.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  soperintendent  and 
consiatorial  councillor  at  Glauchau,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  where  he  remained  until  1846, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
man Oatholic  movement,  aira  returned  to  Den- 
mark. He  founded,  in  union  with  Dr.  Gaerioke, 
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the  qnartorty  Zeitaehr^  J^lr  du  gmammts  Lu- 
therische  Tkeologie  und  Stroke,  still  the  leading 
orgaa  of  the  so  called  old  LatheraQ  sohool  in 
Germany.  Hie  other  literary  prodnctiona  are 
Tery  nnmerons.  Nine  Tolamea  of  his  sermons 
hare  been  pablished.  Having  returned  to  Ben- 
mark,  he  for  some  time  leotored  at  the  ani- 
Tersity  of  Copenhagen,  bat  afterward  became 
pastor  of  Slagelse. 

RCDIGEB,  Fkdos  Vabiusvitok,  ooimt,  a 
Rosdan  general,  belonging  to  a  OonrUmd 
fiuni^,  bom  in  1780,  died  in  Oariahad,  Bohe- 
Hua,  Jnne  S8, 1866.  He  served  as  m^or-gen- 
eral  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-'14  in  Germanj 
and  France,  and  as  lientenaat-general  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1828-'9.  After  the  Polish  in- 
anrreetion  of  1831,  he  was  made  general  of 
caTaJry.  He  served  under  Paskeritch  in  Hun- 
gary m  1849,  ^ded  in  the  battles  of  Waitzen 
and  Debreczin,  pnrsued  GOigey  on  his  retreat 
to  Arad,  and  received  his  surrender  at  ViUgos, 
Aug.  18.  In  1864  he  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  abaenoe  of 
Paskevitch  in  the  Crimea. 

RUDOLPH  I.  OF  Hapsbubo,  emperor  of  Gler- 
many,  founder  of  the  imperial  house  of  Aua- 
Ma,  bom  probably  at  the  castle  of  Limbnrg  or 
Limper  in  Breisgau,  May  1, 1218,  died  in  Oer- 
mersheim,  July  16, 1291.  He  was  the  son  of 
Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave 
of  Alsace,'  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  court 
and  camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  H.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to  the 
landgravlate  of  Upper  Alsaoe,  the  burgraviate 
of  Rheinfelden,  and  wiUi  his  brothers  to  the 
county  of  Hapsbnrg,  and  to  some  scattered  do- 
mains in  neighboring  countries.  These  confined 
territories  Rudolph  immediately  attempted  to 
enlarge,  and  for  sereral  years  was  engaged  in 
constant  wars  with  the  feudal  lords  of  bis  na- 
tive country.  In  1246  he  married  a  daughter 
<Mf  Burcard,  connt  irf  Hohenb^  and  Hagen- 
loek,  and.  with  her  reoeired  as  a  dowry  the 
<nsUe  of  Oettingoi  in  the  Taller  of  the  Weile, 
and  some  domabas  in  Alsaoe.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned again  in  the  contemporary  annals  until 
1263,  when  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  pene- 
trtUed  into  the  suburbs  of  Basel  and  burned  a 
nunnery,  and  was  excommunicated  by  Inno- 
cent IV.  Subsequently  he  served  under  Otto- 
car  of  Bohemia  m  a  crusade  which  had  been 
prodaimed  by  the  pope  against  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians, and  also  assisted  tiiat  monarch  against 
B6ia  IV.  of  Hungary.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  for  many  years  in  a  series  of  wars  in 
Alsace  and  Switzerland,  in  which  he  was  al- 
most nniformly  snoceBsflil.  He  made  himself 
exceedingly  popular  with  tlie  people  at  the 
ndgfaboiing  repablioa,  fre^  ib»  highwaya  fh>m 
banditti,  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  for 
Justice  and  prowess  that  he  was  chosen  by  many 
of  the  cities  as  their  prefect  and  protector  and 
the  leader  of  their  armies.  In  1265  he  became 
prefect  of  ZQrioh,  which  involved  him  in  a  war 
with  Lntold,  baron  of  Ratisbon,  which  lasted 
mvveti  yearBythearooBoCRn&i^fabdngfliMUx 
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snccessfhl.  Several  nobles  of  his  fiimily  and 
party  having  been  treacherously  massacred  at  \ 
a  tournament  by  the  citizens  of  Basel  onder 
the  lead  of  their  bishop,  Rudolph  marched  in 
1273  against  the  city,  ravaged'  the  territory, 
and  forced  the  bishop  to  sue  for  a  truce  of  24 
days.  While  encamped  before  Basel  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  unanimoasly  chosen  kin^  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  emperor  by  the  electors  in  preference 
to  Alfonso  of  Castile  and  Ottocar  of  Bohenua. 
Basel  immediately  opened  its  gates  in  spite  of 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  bishop,  who, 
indignant  at  the  success  of  his  rival,  profanely 
said :  "  Sit  fast,  great  Ood,  or  Rudolph  wiU 
occupy  thy  throne  I"  The  unexpected  election 
of  the  count  of  Hapsbnrg  had  been  in  great 
measure  secure^  hy  the  infiuenoe  and  exertion 
of  Werner  of  Eppensteiu,  elector  of  Mentz, 
who,  on  his  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  from 
the  pope  the  pallium  and  the  confirmation  of 
his  office  as  archbishop,  had  been  escorted  by 
Rudolph  himself  across  the  Alps,  as  the  road 
was  infested  with  banditti,  and  was  also  treated 
on  his  return  vWi  great  magnifioenoe.  Ru- 
dolph accepted  the  imperial  crown,  and  imme- 
diately strengthened  himself  after  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix  ^  Ohapelle  by  the  marriage  of  hia 
two  dau^ters,  Matilda  and  Agnes,  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony. 
As  his  election  was  acknowledged  neither  by 
Alfonso  of  Castile  nor  by  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
his  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
his  right  fW>m  the  pope,  Gregory  X.  This  was 
finally  obtained,  and  with  much  difficulty  Al- 
fonso was  persuaded  by  the  pontiff  to  renounce 
his  pretensions.  A  war,  however,  followed 
with  Ottocar,  and  after  the  successful  battie  of 
the  Harchfeld  (Aug.  26, 1278)  Rudolph  came  to 
an  agreement  with  Otho,  margrave  of  Branden- 
bni^  and  nephew  of  Ottocar,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  former  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  6 
years  and  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.  Rudolph's  chief  ^m  was  now  to 
secure  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  own  fam- 
ily, and  after  connderable  diflScnlty  he  suo- 
oeeded  in  transferring  them,  and  intrusted  his 
son  Albert  with  their  administration.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  im- 
perial power  in  Italy,  he  abandoned  the  claims 
of  the  empire  on  that  country,  and  confirmed 
to  the  Roman  see  a  large  territory,  saying  of 
the  expeditions  of  the  German  kings  beyond  the 
Alps:  "  Rome  is  like  the  lion's  den  in  the  fable; 
I  discover  the  footsteps  of  those  who  went  to- 
ward it,  bnt  none  of  tihose  who  return."  He 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regn-  ' 
lation  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled by  his  war  with  Ottocar  to  lay  aeode. 
He  persuaded  or  compdiedtfae  electors,  princes, 
and  states  not  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other, 
bnt  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  revived  the  office  of 
imperial  judges.  He  also  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger  enforced  the  law  forbidding  the 
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Inlldinj;  and  niaintenancd  of  fortresses  not 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  empire,  and  in 
the  ezeoQtion  of  his  parpose  condemned  to 
death  29  nobles  of  the  most  illaBtriona  families 
of  Thuringia,  and  in  one  year  razed  70  castles 
and  Btroneholds,  the  habitation  of  banditti  or 
powerful  barons.  He  constantly  visited  the 
Tsriotu  dties  of  the  empire,  and  in  conseqiience 
of  the  nnmerons  edicts  and  decrees  he  issaed 
was  oaUed  by  s  contemporary  prince  lex  ani- 
matOy  the  living  law.  He  snbseqaently  engaged 
in  a  snccessfnl  war  with  the  connt  of  ^voy, 
and  compelled  the  oonnt  of  Borgundy,  who 
had  transferred  bis  alle^anoe  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  do  him  homi^.  In  1268  he  led  an 
army  of  80,000  men  against  the  city  of  Bern, 
bat  was  aosaccesaftil.  He  snbseqaently  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  delivering  the 
young  kin^  Wenceslas  II.  fW)m  bis  captivi^, 
and  marrying  bim  to  one  of  his  daughters.  He 
was  greatly  mortified  at  the  refusal  of  the  diet 
of  Frankfort  in  1291  to  choose  bis  son  Albert 
as  his  successor.  He  set  out  forB^re,  and  died 
on  the  way,  but  his  body  was  buried  there. 
He  was  sncoeeded  on  the  imperial  tfarone  by 
Adolphns  of  Nassau. 
EUDOLSTADT.  See  SoHWAEfBTBO-KuDOi^ 

BTADT. 

RUE,  the  name  of  a  fiamiliar  garden  plant, 
typical  of  the  natural  order  rutacea,  or  poly- 
petalona  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 
They  have  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  which 
are  either  stipulate  or  without  stipules,  and 
ibr  the  most  part  punctate;  the  inflorescence 
variable,  either  axillary,  terminal,  solitary,  or 
clustered ;  the  flowers  regular  or  irregular,  and 
in  general  united,  thouf^h  sometimes  separated 
by  abortion.  They  are  found  indigeuotia  to 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  Oape  of  Good  Hop& 
Vvw  Holland,  and  equinoctial  America.  All 
the  species  are  characterized  by  a  powerftal 
odor  and  bitter  taste.— The  genus  ruta  or  me 
(MKnprises  about  20  species,  but  the  common 
garden  roe  is  the  most  important  They  are 
sUf  like  it,  herbaceous  perennials,  with  alter- 
nate pinnated  or  decompound  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules  and  covered  with  pellucid  dots ;  the 
flowers  usually  yellow  and  disposed  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  racemes.  The  common  garden  rue 
{B.  graveolens,  Linn.)  is  an  herb  with  a  hard 
woody  stem  at  base,  glaucous  branches  and 
leaves,  yellowish  green  flowers  with  wavy  pe- 
tals, terminal  carpels,  and  roundish,  warted, 
4-lobed  fruit.  The  terminal  flowers  are  usually 
pentamerous,  the  others  tetramerous,  and  the 
stamens  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability. — 
The  old  name  for  rue  was  "  herb  of  graoe,"  ^ren 
to  it  on  aooonnt  of  its  use  in  exorcisma.  It  was 
asBodated  with  rosemary,  and  used  on  like  occa- 
rions.  The  rae  grows  readily  fVom  seeds  and 
cuttings.  The  leaves  and  unripe  carpels  are 
medicinal,  containing  a  bitter  extractive  and  a 
Tohitile  oil  Which  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  rue 
and  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  it  does  not  redden  lit- 
mus paper. .  The  oil  of  rue  of  commerce  is  fire- 
qoently  a  mixture  ctf  oil  of  turpentine  vith 
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petroleum  and  oil  tit  me.  The  mefidnal 
qualities  of  me  are  powerfully  slmanlant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  tonic. 

BUFF,  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub-family  tn'n- 
ginai  or  sandpipers,  and  the  genus  philomaehvM 
(Hohr.).  The  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  rather  slender,  with  sides  compressed 
and  grooved,  and  slightly  dilated  at  tip ;  vinga 
long  and  pointed,  the  let  and  2d  quills  longMt 
and  eqnal;  tul  moderate  and  nearly  even; 
tarsi  long  and  slender,  covered  in  fkvnt  with 
transverse  scales;  toes  moderate,  the  lateral 
ones  unequal,  with  the  outer  united  to  the 
middle  as  &r  as  the  Ist  joint,  and  the  hind  one 
elevated  and  short  The  raff,  or  P.  pngnax 
(Gray),  is  about  10  inches  long,  and  the  bill  1^ ; 
above  it  is  varied  with  black,  rufous,  and  gray, 
arranged  in  oblioue  bands  on  the  scapulars  and 
tertiaries,  and  wnitish  below ;  primaries  dark 
brown,  with  green  reflections  above  and  with 
inner  webs  finely  mottled  toward  the  base;  the 
tail,  except  the  8  outer  feathers,  transversely 
barred ;  sides  of  mmp  white,  bill  brown,  and 
legs  yellow.  The  males  in  spring  have  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  developed  into  a  kind  of 
raff,  whence  the  common  name,  and  the  fitoe  fa 
covered  with  reddish  papilln ;  they  fi^t  during 
the  breeding  season,  unlike  most  wading  birds ; 
they  are  also  polygamous,  and  larger  than  the 
females,  in  these  8  respects  seeming  to  form 
one  of  tlie  links  between  wading  and  galli- 
naceous birds;  the  females  are  culed  reeves. 
The  colors  of  the  mff  vary  exceedingly,  and  no 
two  are  precisely  similar.  They  are  natives  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating  south- 
ward during  wmter ;  they  have  been  killed  so 
often  on  Long  island  as  to  entitle  the  species  to 
a  place  among  North  American  birds,  though 
it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  fauna.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  flocks,  in  marshy  and  moist 
districts ;  they  feed  at  ni^t,  on  worms,  insects, 
and  larvn;  the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  grass, 
and  is  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground ;  the 
^i;gB  are  4  or  6,  pointed,  green  with  brown 
specks.  Their  fleui  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table;  they  are  taken  alive  in  nets,  and  are 
fattened  for  market  on  bread  and  milk  and 
boiled  wheat,  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  their 
fighting ;  great  numbers  are  sent  from  Holland 
to  Ijondon. 

RUFFINI,  GiovAKNi,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
author,  bom  in  Genoa  about  1810.  He  was 
educated  with  his  eldest  brother  for  the  bar, 
white  a  younger  brother,  Jacopo,  studied  med- 
icine. In  1881  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  were 
fellow  students  at  the  univerrity  of  Genoa 
with  Hasant,  between  vhom  and  themaelvea- 
a  dose  intimacy  subsisted:  and  after  the  re* 
tirement  of  Mazzini  to  HarsuUes  an  active 
correspondence  ensued  between  the  8  ftienda, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  secret 
association  for  the  union  and  independence 
of  Italy  under  a  republican  govemment  The 
constitution  of  the  association,  to  which  the 
name  of  Za  giotias  ItaUa,  '*  Young  Italy," 
was  ^tplied,  was  pnUiahed  by  WnKKiwi  in  Ibu^ 
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fleillea,  md  he  also  established  in  the  Bame 
plac«  a  moQthlj  magazine  in  Bumwrt  of  the 
moremeot,  to  which  the  brothers  Ruffini  were 
ooDtributors.  The  latter  managed  the  affurs 
of  the  association  in  Italy.  In  1888  Mazzini, 
deeming  the  time  opportune  for  an  armed 
demonstration,  planned  the  iDvaraon  of  Savoj^ 
in  oonneotion  with  which  the  hrotiisrs  BufiSm 
nndertook  to  secure  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the 
Teasels  of  war  in  the  harbor,  &>r  which  latter 
enterprise  they  had  engaged  the  services  of 
Qarih^^,  who  had  recently  joined  the  as- 
sociation. The  scheme  proved  a  failnre  from 
the  oatset  (see  Mazzini),  and  King  Oharles 
Albert,  gaining  information  of  the  plot,  caused 
Jaoopo  RnfBni  to  be  arrested  and  hanged 
after  a  mock  trial.  GioTanni  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  in  conseqnence  of  the  arrest 
by  mistake  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  association  and  was  innocent 
of  the  designa  of  its  leaders.  In  Jacopo  the 
Italian  cause  lost'its  ablest  leader,  aad  it  is  said 
tbat  since  his  death  Mazzini  has  never  been 
seen  to  smile.  Giovanni  fonnd  an  asylum  in 
IVanoe,  and  thence  retired  to  England,  where 
he  took  up  his  |)ennanent  residence.  Althoof^ 
an  ardent  patriot,  he  ceased  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  measures  by  which  his  friends 
hoped  to  regenerate  Italy,  but  pursued  a  life 
of  literary  leisure  to  which  his  tastes  inclined. 
In  1848  he  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by 
Oharles  Albert  to  political  exiles,  and  for  a 
short  time  diacharged  the  functions  of  Sardin- 
ian ambassador  at  Paris.  But  after  the  fmlure 
of  the  Italian  movewent  in  1849  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is 
married  to  an  English  lady,  and  writes  English 
with  extraordinary  fluency  and  elegance.  He 
has  published  "  Lorenzo  Benoni,  or  Passages  in 
the  life  of  an  Italian,"  an  autobit^raphiou  nar- 
Mtivegx)ndon,185S);  "  The  Paragreena*  Virit 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition"  (1866) ;  "Doctor  An- 
tonio" (1866) ;  and  "  Lavinia"  (1860). 

BUFINUS  or  Aquileia,  an  ecclesiastioal 
writer  of  the  ancient  church,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  at  Julia  Ck>ncordia,  a 
little  town  near  Aqnileia,  died  in  Sicily  in  410. 
While  yet  a  catecnnmen  he  retired  to  a  con- 
Teut  in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  baptized  in  870 
in  the  presence  of  hi%  fk-iend  Jerome.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent 
6  years,  sharing  the  monastic  life  of  the  an- 
chorets of  the  Nitriaa  desert.  From  Egypt  he 
went  to  PalesUne,  where  he  was  for  several 
years  superior  of  a  conuuanitj  of  anchorets  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  ordained  priest 
by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  ont- 
raeak  irfUie  Origenistiooontrovengrbe  fell  out 
wiUt  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  t  he  principal 
assailants  of  Origen,  while  Boflnus  was  his 
chief  advoci^  among  the  western  churches. 
In  897  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  translated 
into  Latin  the  apology  of  Pamphilus  and  Euse- 
bius  for  Origen,  and  Origen^s  work  Jl*^  Apxif- 
MeetUigwith  much  opposition  in  Rome  in  con- 
uqoanoe     these  pnolioatioiu,  he  want  with 
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a  reoommenaatory  letter  of  Pope  Blridus  to 
Aquileia.  The  successor  of  Siricius,  Anasta- 
siuB,  summoned  Rufinus  to  Rome,  and,  the 
summons  not  being  heeded,  declared  himself 
against  Origen  and  Rufinus.  On  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Alaric,  Rufinus  fled  to  Sicily.  Be- 
side the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  hi 
401  an  apology,  nsn^Iy  called  inoMttto,  nffunst 
Jerome,  commentaries  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  prophets  Hosea,  Jod,  and  Amos,  and 
a  work  on  the  monks  of  the  Nilrian  desert 
He  also  translated  a  lai^e  number  of  worka 
from  the  Greek,  as  the  writings  of  Flavius  Jo- 
sephns,  Or^en,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Grego^ 
Kazianzen,  and  he  made  a  free  translation  of 
the  "  Church  History"  of  Ensebins,  to  which 
he  added  a  continuatitm  in  S  books,  reaching  to 
the  year  395. 

RUGBY,  a  market  town  of  'Warwickshire, 
England,  on  the  river  Avon,  16  m.  K.  E.  from 
"Warwick,  and  88  m.  N.  "W.  from  London ;  pop. 
in  1851,  6,317.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  London 
and  north-western  railway,  and  several  other 
rulways  meet  there.  The  grammar  school, 
of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  head  master 
feom  1828  to  18^  was  fbnnded  in  1667  by 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesman  bom 
Rugby.  It  has  14  teachers  and  about  400  stu- 
dents, with  an  income  fi'om  its  endowment  of 
about  £5,000,  and  31  exhibitions  to  the  nniver^ 
sities,  each  of  £60  per  annmn  for  7  years. 

RUGE,  Arnold,  a  German  ^olidoian  and 
author,  born  at  Bei^n  on  the  island  of  Rtt- 
gen  in  1802.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
Jena  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  BuT$tAm^ 
achiift,  and  suffered  on  that  aoconnt  an  impris- 
onment of.  6  years.  "While  io  prison  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Sophocles'  (Edipu*  in 
CoUmoa  (Jena,  1880),  and  a  patriotic  drama, 
SehUl  und  dU  Seinm  (Stralsand,  1880).  He 
next  leotnred  at  tiie  nniversity  of  Halle,  and 
publi^ed  among  other  works  a  PhUoniai^ 
^thetie  (Halle,  1883),  from  tiie  Hegelian 
standpoint.  In  1888  he  established  wiUi  his 
friend  Echtermeyer  the  Hallitehe  JakrbAeher, 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
party  of  Germany.  In  1841 .  he  left  Halle  to 
avoid  the  Prussian  censorship  of  the  Jahrhdr 
eher,  and  settled  at  Dresden.  But  in  1848  the 
periodical  was  suppressed  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, and  Huge  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  for  a  short  time  the  Deuttek-fran- 
gdtucht  JahrbUcker.  He  next  resided  in  Switz- 
erland,'and  in  1846  returned  to  Saxony.  In 
tiie  same  year  he  published  his  complete  works 
(4  vols..  Mannhdm).  After  March,  1848,  he 
edited  the  S^orm  newspaper,  first  at  Leipdo, 
and  afterward  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  by 
the  c!^  of  Breslan  member  of  the  German  par- 
liament. He  however  soon  resigned,  and  con- 
tinued his  political  activity  at  Berlin  and  Dre^ 
den,  whence  he  escaped  on  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  May,  1849,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  England,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1860  he  commenced  a  German  tranalatioa 
of  Bookie's  "  History  of  OivUization." 
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RCOEN,  the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic,  b«- 
longing  to  Pmssia,  included  in  the  administra- 
tive distriot  of  Stralsund,  province  of  Pomeraoia. 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channa 
from  ^  to  2  m.  wide ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18S2,  48,626.  The  ooasta  are  indented  b^  nn- 
meroQS  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  divide 
the  island  into  several  peninsalas,  but  thej  are 
all  shallow  and  obstnu^ed  hy  sand  banks.  The 
surface  presents  a  great  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  the  scenery  is  very  beantiful.  There  are 
many  ancient  sepulchral  mounds  on  the  island. 
BOgen  was  governed  in  former  times  by  princes 
of  its  own,  but  the  Danes  conquered  it  in  1168. 
The  Swedes  gained  possesetoa  of  it  dnring  the 
80  years'  war,  and  it  wns  ceded  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  but  it  was  transferred  to 
Fruasia  in  1816. 

BUHMEOBFF  COIL.  See  Magnbto-Eleo 
moiTT,  ToL  zi.  p.  09. 

BUM,  a  niiritaouB  Uqnor  dist^ed  from  fSar- 
meated  nuuasBeB,  the  refuse  juice  and  sonm 
from  the  sugar  mannfacture,  and  the  spint 
wash  or  lees  (known  as  dunder)  of  former  dis- 
tillations. A  peculiar  volatile  oil  oomes  over 
in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  which  imparts 
to  the  rum  its  flavor.  The  manufacture  of  rum 
has  long  been  carried  on  extensively  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  sugar  and  molasses  upon 
the  plantations  of  the  West  India  islands.  Ja- 
maica rum  ranks  first  in  quality,  and  that  made 
in  Santa  Cruz  is  also  favorably  known.  The 
rum  produced  in  the  Leeward  islands  is  in- 
ferior in  strength  and  flavor,  and  the  price  ia 
naually  ^  less  tiiRu  that  of  Jamaica  rum.  The 
l^aor  is  Bometimes  flavored  with  slices  of  pine- 
apple, when  it  is  known  as  pinewple  rum:  and 
in  England  the  utificial  pineapple  flavoring  is 
used  to  convert  ordinary  whiskey  into  an  imi- 
tation of  this  liquor.  Some  mm  is  produced  in 
the  Mauritius  and  East  Indies.  In  the  New 
England  states  rum  has  been  largely  distilled 
from  molasses.  In  Newport,  B.  L,  it  is  stated 
there  were  in  the  last  century  no  fewer  than  80 
of  these  manu£actories,  and  their  product  was 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
materials  named  above  are  employed  in  various 
proportions  at  diflerent  places.  In  some  the 
proportion  of  spent  wash  already  used  several 
times  over  is  so  great  as  to  serionsly  impair  the 
flavor.  The  fermentation  U  continued  upon 
large  qnantitiea  of  material  at  a  time  from  9  to 
16  days,  aoo(«ding  to  the  stren^  of  the  wash 
and  condition  of  &e  weather,  when  the  wash 
has  att^ed  nearly  its  maximum  degree  of  at- 
tenuation, it  is  pumped  up  as  soon  as  possible 
into  the  stills  and  worked  off  at  a  properly 
regulated  heat  The  greatest  cleanliness  m  aU 
the  vessels  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
acetous  fermentation^  and  they  should  be  scald- 
ed after  every  operation  with  boiling  water  and 
quicklime ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  wash 
covered  np  from  access  of  ^r  and  add  to  it  a 
little  sulphite  of  lime.  Bum  oiten  has  a  deep 
red  color,  which  is  acqnired  from  molasses  or 
caramel  added  for  the  purpoM,  and  not  from 
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tbe  wood  of  the  casks  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Unlike  other  spirits,  rum  tends  to  cause  per- 
spiration. Its  oonsnmpUon  in  the  United  States 
was  formerly  much  lai^r  tiian  at  present. 
Here  and  in  Great  Britoki  it  was  the  common 
liquor  famished  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  Is 
still  so  used  in  England.  Its  importatirai  and 
prodoctioa  are  very  large,  the  liquor  being 
chiefly  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Uore 
than  6ne  mird'Of  the  whole  exportation  is  to 
Africa,  next  to  which  Turkey  takes  the  lai^est 
amount,  and  after  this  France.  The  total  expor- 
tation in  1860  was  2,865,052  gallons,  valued  at 
$980,644.— The  adulterations  of  rum  sold  in 
England  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  resconble 
those  of  gin,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  snd  of 
cayenne  pepper,  or  of  cooeulvt  Indicut,  added  to 
give  iqyparent  strength ;  and  lastly  of  burnt  su- 
gar to  restore  the  color,  and  nnbumt  sugar  to  r^ 
store  the  sweetness  lost  by  dilution,  ilie  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  was  fbund  to  vary  from  47  to 
S7  per  oent,  and  though  mm  bit  the  latter  quoit- 
ty  sold  for  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  former,  its 
actual  value  was  only  about  half  as  much. 
Cayenne  was  detected  in  6  out  of  20  samples 
examined.  Fatal  efiiscts  have  attended  the  in* 
trodoction  of  eoeeulut  Tndictti. 

RUMELIA.   See  Boumkua. 

BUMFOBD,  Benjaudt  Thoiipson,  count,  an 
American  inventor,  bom  in  Woburn,  Mass., 
March  26,  1758,  died  at  Anteuil,  near  Paris, 
Aug.  21,  1814.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon school  in  bis  native  place,  afterward  at 
Medford,  and  at  the  age  of  IS  entered  tbe 
counting  house  of  a  Salem  merchant,  where  he 
remained  until  the  operation  of  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  rendered  bis  services  unne- 
cessary. Dnring  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  while  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store  and  in  teaching  school,  he  em- 
ployed much  of  his  leisure  in  uie  investigation 
of  his  favorite  subjects  of  medicine  and  phys- 
ics. In  1770  he  taught  an  academy  in  Rum- 
ford  (now  Concord),  N.  H.,  and  in  1772  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Bolfe  of  that  place,  a  wealthy  widow 
considerably  his  senior,  and  was  made  m^or 
in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  royal 
governor.  This  exciting  the  jealousy  of  older 
officers  over  whose  heads  he  was  pla(^,  he  was 
charged  with  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
oolonies,  driven  from  his  home,  and  afterward 
from  his  stepftthOT's  residence  in  Wobom, 
md  finally  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where  he  be- 
came an  associate  of  Gen.  Gage  and  the  ot^er 
British  officera  He  was  subsequently  tried  at 
Wobum,  and,  though  not  condemned,  was  re- ' 
fbsed  a  full  acquittal,  and  afterward  made  an  . 
unsuccessfhl  effort  to  obtiun  a  commission  in 
the  continental  army.  Suspected  and  watched, 
he  at  last  lett  the  American  lines,  and  after 
Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  continental 
army  carried  over  to  England  the  despatches 
announcing  that  event.  There  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  department  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
lees  than  4  years  becune  under  secretary  of 
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■tate.  After  tlie  retirement  flrom  office  of  Lord 
Germain  Mr.  Thumpson  returned  to  America, 
and  there  formed  a  refpment  of  dragoons,  of 
whidi  he  receired  the  command  with  the  rank 
of  Heatetumt-coloneL  On  his  retam  to  Eng- 
land he  found  hostilities  at  an  end,  and  obtun- 
iqg  leave  of  absence  vidted  the  continent  of 
Enrope.  At  Strashont^  he  met  Prince  Maxi> 
milian  of  Deux  Ponts,  lufterward  king  of  Bava- 
ria, and  not  long  after  entered  the  service  of 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  hy  permisaon  of  the 
English  government  who  conferred  upon  him 
the  honor  of  koightnood.  Toward  the  end  of 
1784  he  settled  in  Munich  with  the  appoint- 
ments of  aide-de-oarap  and  chamberltun  to  the 
reigning  prince.  Here  he  reoi^anized  the  en- 
tire militarjr  establishment  of  Bavaria,  and  in- 
troduoed  a  simpler  code  of  tactics  and  a  new 
system  of  order,  discipline,  and  economy  among 
the  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  1790  he  ua.- 
dertook  tjie  more  laborious  work  of  suppress- 
ing beggary  in  Bavaria,  which  had  become  a 
profession,  and  of  inculcating  habits  of  indus- 
try and  order  in  the  people  of  the  lower  class 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business.  In  this 
he  was  sDooessful,  and  was  also  whollj  or  par- 
tially so  in  other  reforms  and  improvements  he 
proposed,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  military 
school,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
and  of  homed  catUe  in  the  Bavarian  territory, 
and  the  conversion  of  an  old  bunting  groond 
near  Uanleh  into  a  park,  where  aftw  his  de- 
partnre  the  inhatntants  erected  a  monument 
m  his  honor.  For  these  various  Mrvioes  he 
had  been  saooessively  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
m^or-gener^  in  the  army,  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  lieutenantiseneral,  oomman- 
der-in-ehief  of  the  general  staff^  minister  of 
war,  and  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  on 
which  occasion  he  chose  as  a  title  the  name  of 
the  place  in  America  in  which  he  had  resided. 
His  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  his  great 
works,  some  of  which  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion, rendering  his  health  feeble,  he  made  a 
tour  in  Italy;  but  not  finding  himself  recover- 
ed, he  visited  England,  reaching  that  conntry 
in  Sept.  1795,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was 
robbed  of  a  trunk  containing  all  his  private  par 
peta  and  original  notes  and  observations  on 
pbiloeophioal  subjects.  There  he  was  treated 
with  much  attention,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
advice  being  asked  on  all  occasions,  he  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  experience  and  the 
record  (kT  his  labors  in  Bavaria  in  a  series  of 
essays.  Having  long  made  a  profound  study 
of  the  subject  of  heat,  he  now  set  about  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys,  at  that  time 
in  England  a  great  evil ;  and  the  result  was  the 
discovery  of  the  leading  principles  upon  which 
fireplaces  and  grates  for  coal  are  still  construct- 
ed, the  invention  of  cooking  ranges,  and  many 
o^er  economies  in  the  production  and  employ- 
ment of  heat  Returning  to  Bavaria  vheu  that 
ooontry  was  threatened  by  the  war  rising  in 
17M  brtveen  Franoe  and  Ansfaria,  he  was  ^t- 
p^ted  head  oi  the  eoondl  of  regency  during 


the  absence  of  the  dectw,  and  whfle  in  tliat  po- 
sition succeeded  in  maintaining  the  neatrauty 
of  Munich ;  and  for  his  services  in  this  respect 
many  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  one  of 
wbidi  was  an  appointment  to  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  general  police  of  the  electorate. 
As  the  cliinate  did  not  agree  with  him,  after 
spending  two  years  in  public  duties  and  private 
studies,  he  determined  to  fix  his  residence  in 
England,  and  accordingly  was  named  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  In  this  capacity,  however, 
the  English  government,  acting  on  the  rule  of 
inalienable  ulegianoe,  refused  to  rec<^ize  him. 
He  received  at  this  time  an  invitation  from 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
visit his  native  land,  and  appears  to  have 
had  thoughts  of  taking  up  his  reddence  here. 
While  in  England  he  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  afiTairs  of  the  royal  institution,  of  which 
he  was  the  real  founder.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph,  Rom- 
ford gave  up  his  citizenship  In  the  electorate, 
and  finally  settled  at  Pans.  He  married  in 
1804  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Lavoi- 
sier, and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  An- 
teuil,  the  residence  of  her  former  husband. 
There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  en- 
gaged in  philosophical  and  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  the  improvement  of  his  domain. 
His  marriage  with  Mme.  Lavi^ier  was  not  a 
happy  one,  and  in  the  society  of  the  French 
metropolis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pop- 
ular. Bedde  his  essays  referred  to  above,  he 
contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  to  vari-  * 
ous  scientific  journals.  Before  his  departure 
from  America  he  had  commenced  investigations 
into  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  force  of 
gunpowder,  which  were  continued  in  England 
and  Bavaria,  resulting  in  great  Iroprovementa 
in  artillery;  and  on  the  subjects  of  light  and  il- 
lumination he  also  made  many  experiments  and 
discoveries.  Some  years  before  his  death  ho 
instituted  prizes  for  discoveries  in  light  and 
heat,  to  be  awarded  by  the  royid  society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  American  academy  of  sdences,  of 
which  he  himself  received  the  first  on  the 
fbrmer  sublect  from  the  royal  society ;  and  he 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  univerrity  the  ftands  by 
which  was  founded  its  professorship  of  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  art  of  living. 

KUMIANTZOFF,  or  Romjlntoff,  Pbtb  Alkx- 
AKDBOTrroH,  count,  a  Russian  general,  bom 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  1780,  died  on  his  estates 
in  Mohilev,  Dec.  17,  1796.  Serving  in  the  7 
years'  war,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Kuners- 
dorf  in  1759,  and  in  1761  took  Colberg.  Peter 
in.  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Holstein  just  before 
his  assassination ;  on  that  event,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  but  was  at  once  appointed  by  Cath- 
arine H.  goTcraor  oi  Littie  Russia,  and  m  1769 
put  in  command  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Turks ;  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  anooeeded  Frinoe  Gallibdn 
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M  commander-in-cliief ;  and  the  next  year,  in 
two  well  foagbt  battles,  he  defeated  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Turks  on  the  Pnith  and  the  Dan- 
ube. In  1771  he  captnred  Qinrgewo ;  and  re- 
BomkiK  hostilities  after  a  trace  of  1\  years,  he 
oroBsed  the  Danube  ag^,  and  in  1774  besieged 
the  grand  vizier  in  his  camp  at  Bhamla,  and 
compelled  him  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was 
conduded  at  Eatchuk-Kainarji.  Catharine 
loaded  bim  with  honors.  In  1787,  the  war 
against  Torkev  having  recommenced,  he  again 
took  oommand,  but  m  1789  he  reigned,  and 
retired  to  his  estates. 

BUMINANTIA  (Lat  rtafttno,  to  chew  l3ie 
ood),  an  order  of  mammals,  oharacterized  by  the 
absence  of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  in  almost 
all  cases,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  Gal- 
lons pad;  0  lower  incisors ;  canines  inconstant; 
molars  usually  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with 
flattened  crowns  and  irregolarly  crescentto 
folds  of  enamel ;  stomach  compound,  with  8 
or  4  cavities,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  ru- 
mination ;  cascnm  large ;  placenta  generally 
cotyledonous ;  and  feet  ungulate  and  bisulcate. 
This  order  is  equivalent  to  the  peeora  of  Lin- 
nnus,  and  includes  such  animals  as  the  camel, 
deer,  ^raffe,  antelope,  gnn,  goat,  sheep,  and 
ox.  Except  the  camels,  most  of  the  genera  are 
provided  with  horbs,  solid  and  deddnons  as  in 
the  deer,  or  hollow  and  permanent  aa  in  the 
ox  and  sheep.  They  are  of  moderate  or  large 
«ze,  and  generally  rapid  runners ;  they  feed  In 
herds,  headed  by  an  old  male,  and  are  exclu- 
rively  herbivorous ;  the  shape  in  most  is  light 
and  elegant,  and  the  limbs  long  and  slender ; 
Ihe  skin  is  covered  with  hur  or  wool ;  the 
eyes  are  large,  full,  and  often  very  beautiful ; 
the  ears  long,  erect,  very  movable,  and  more 
or  less  pointed ;  the  tail  varies  much  in  length 
and  covering.  They  inhabit  vast  plains,  the 
forests  of  the  north,  and  the  dry  deserts  of  the 
tropics,  their  speed  taking  them  in  a  few  hours 
from  an  exhaosted  to  a  rich  feeding  ground, 
and  from  a  sandy  waste  to  a  well  watered  re- 
gion. Of  timorous  and  watchftil  disposition, 
Uiey  wage  no  war  on  each  other  or  on  other 
aninuds,  except  during  the  pairing  season; 
taking  to  flight  at  aught  causes  of  alarm, 
when  brought  to  bay  they  fight  boldly  with 
their  horns  and  antlers,  and  strike  powerful 
blows  with  their  sharp  front  hoofs.  Some  are 
bulky  and  clumsy  like  the  camel  and  giraflFe, 
others  strong  and  slow  like  tlie  ox,  or  graceful 
and  gentle  like  the  gazelle  and  antelopes.  The 
characters  of  the  different  families  have  been 
gfven  under  their  respective  titles,  so  that  only 
.the  general  relations  need  here  be  alluded  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the  chief  points 
at  a  single  glance. — ^Tho  camels  are  hornless, 
and  approach  the  paohyderrosinBomerespects; 
tiie  Ist  cavity  xiS  the  stomach  has  a  remarkable 
apparatus  of  water  cells ;  the  feet  are  not  en- 
tirely bisulcate  as  in  typical  ruminants,  and  are 
callous  beneath  with  the  toes  distinct  at  the 
tip ;  there  is  no  foramen  in  the  6  lower  cervi- 
cal Tertebrsa  for  the  vertelval  art«7,  an  ar- 


rangement not  found  in  any  other  living  mam- 
mals ;  the  placenta  has  not  the  usual  cotyledo- 
noid  form  of  ruminants.  Among  the  deer,  the 
musks  have  no  boras,  and  have  long  canines 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  antelopes  have  hollow 
horas,  with  a  small,  solid,  persistent  bony  axis 
covered  with  horn ;  they  have  a  slender  figure, 
adapted  for  rapid  progression,  and  like  the 
stags  iiave  iiifraorbital  glandular  sinuses.  In 
the  goats  the  horns  are  directed  upward  and 
backward,  and  the  chin  is  bearded;  in  sheep 
the  horns  corae  at  first  spirally  forward ;  and 
neither  have  lachrymal  sinuses.  The  ox  family 
may  be  at  once  known  by  their  bulk,  broad  muz- 
zle, powerfbl  Umbs,  and  genend  lateral  direc- 
tion of  the  horns.  The  skull  is  of  a  triangnlar 
shape,  the  apex  forward,  the  for^ead  straight 
wd  high,  the  orbits  far  apart,  and  the  muzzle, 
except  in  the  oxen  proper,  pointed ;  the  cranial 
cavity  is  smallr  and  the  bones  of  the  Cace  ocon- 
py  about  |  the  length  of  the  skull ;  the  parietal 
is  single,  the  frontals  are  large  and  broad,  and' 
generally  support  the  horns ;  the  dermal'bones 
which  constitute  the  horas  of  the  giraffe  rest 
over  the  coronal  suture,  partly  on  the  parietal 
and  partly  on  the  frontal  bones,  do  not  become 
united  with  the  cranium  except  by  suture  until 
late  in  life,  and  are  not  epiphyses  of  the  cranial 
bones ;  the  sphenoid  articulates  generally  with 
all  the  cranial  bones,  but  its  orbital  inng  is 
mostly  within  the  cerebral  cavity.  In  the 
face,  the  intermazillariea  are  much  developed, 
but  in  most  cases  have  no  teeth ;  the  maxil- 
laries  usually  with  6  teeth  on  a  side;  palate 
bones  largely  developed ;  lower  jaw  narrower 
than  the  upper,  long,  with  rounded  prominent 
angle,  and  very  long  coronoid  process  curved 
backward ;  the  glenoid  cavity  ui  shallow,  and 
the  condyle  flat  and  transverse,  admitting  the 
free  lateral  motions  necessary  for  chewing  the 
cud.  In  the  giraffe  the  air  cells  usually  exist- 
ing as  frontal  sinuses  are  extended  backward 
as  &r  as  the  occiput  over  the  cranial  cavity  and 
beneath  the  horns,  equalling  the  former  iu  ver- 
tical extent,  and  traversed  by  stout  bony  parti- 
tions; the  great  vertical  diameter  of  the  occi- 
pital condyles  enables  this  animal  to  put  the 
head  in  a  line  with  the  neck,  and  according  to 
Owen  even  beyond  this  line. — ^The  deciduous 
horns  of  the  ruminants  may  be  rounded  aa  in 
the  stag,  roebuck,  and  Virginia  deer,  or  pal- 
mated  as  in  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fallow 
deer ;  they  are  usually  symmetrical  as  to  posi- 
tion and  size,  but  not  as  to  arrangement  of  the 
divisions ;  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  horns  and  the  generative  system,  as 
their  development  may  be  arrested  and  their 
periodical  shedding  prevented  by  castration. 
There  are  seldom  more  than  2 ;  bat  in  the  fos- 
sil titatherium  of  the  tertiary  of  the  ffivalik 
hills  there  are  4,  also  in  the  4-faonied  sheep^ 
goats,  and  antelopes ;  sometimes  there  are  even 
5  in  the  domesticated  sheep.  The  solid  horns 
have  been  described  under  Buck,  and  Deeb; 
these  antlers  &11  by  a  process  having  a  closo 
resttaUutca  to  that     which  in  newoala  the 
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dead  is  separated  from  the  liTing  bone ;  after  the 
pairiDg  seasoa  has  passed  the  ciroalation  stops 
in  the  horas,  and  they  become  dry  and  dead, 
and  separate  from  the  frontal  bone  bjr  absorp- 
tion carried  on  bj  the  Haversian  caafus ;  these, 
acting  on  one  plane  throagh  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  bone  jast  below  the  barr,  remove 
lite  solid  materials  aroand  them,  so  that  each 
canal  finally  unites  its  cavity  with  that  of  an 
a4joining  one ;  when  this  has  extended  entirely 
across  the  base  the  antler  falU.  Prof.  J.  Wyman 
0' Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nata- 
ral  History ,'*^Tol.  vii.  p.  168,  1869)  regards  the 
antlers  aa  dermal  bones  rather  thaa  parte  of  the 
internal  skeleton,  because  tber  are  developed 
in  the  integaments  by  a  speciu  centre  of  oesi- 
flcation,  and  become  attached  to  the  frontal 
only  after  ossification  has  somewhat  advanced. 
In  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox^  sheep,  and  an- 
telopes, the  frontal  bony  cores  are  cylindrical 
shafts,  more  or  less  solid,  protected  by  perios- 
team  and  an  extension  of  the  tme  skin,  of 
which  the  epidermic  portion  is  developed  into 
a  dense  horny  sheath ;  in  most  the  frontal  si- 
nuses extend  into  the  cores. — ^The  cervical  ver- 
tebrsB  are  always  7 ;  the  dorsals  nsoally  18,  bat 
12  in  the  camel  and  14  in  the  giraffe ;  the  lumbar 
6,  bat  5  in  the  giraffe  and  7  in  the  camel ;  sa- 
eral  4,  bjat  5  in  the  ox  and  8  in  the  mnsk  deer ;  the 
eradals  vary  from  12  in  the  goat  to  18  in  the  ox 
and  20  in  the  giraffe,  the  whole  number  ranging 
from  42  in  the  goat  to  50  Iq  the  giraffe.  The 
bodies  of  the  cervicals  are  much  lengthened  ia 
the  camel  and  giraffe,  and  artioalated  by  a  ball 
and  socket  joiat,  and  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  are  short;  the  dorsals  are  remark- 
able for  their  long  spinoas  processes  for  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nucha  which 
suspends  the  head;  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar,  as  in  the  ox,  are  largely  devel- 
oped, but  smaller  in  the  swift  and  supple  ante- 
lopes and  deer ;  the  chest  is  compressed  later- 
ally ;  the  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  stont  in  the 
camels  and  ox,  and  more  eilender  in  the  deer; 
tbe  atemom  is  flattened,  and  attenuated  in 
front ;  the  clavides  are  alwi^  entirely  absent, 
bence  there  is  no  prehensile  power  in  the  fore 
limbs;  the  scapula  is  triangnlar,  the  apex 
downward,  its  neck  much  elongated,  the  cora- 
ooid  process  mdimentary  or  alwent,  and  the 
infraspinous  fossa  moch  the  largest;  the  ho- 
mems  is  massive  according  to  the  strength  and 
activity  of  the  species,  and  is  connected  to  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  by  a  simple  hinge  joint: 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  intimately  united  and 
always  in  the  condition  of  pronation  (with  the 
palmar  sarfkoe  backward),  the  upper  end  of 
the  ulna  being  very  thick ;  the  wnst  contains 
always  at  least  S,  and  in  the  camel  and  ^raffe 
7  bonesy  in  2  rows;  the  metacarpus  is  repre- 
sented by  a  eannon  bone,  itself  made  op  of  the 
8d  and  401  bones,  and  sometimes  has  2  spUnt 
bones,  tito  homolognes  of  the  2d  and  6th ;  in 
those  ha^^og  more  than  2  boo&,  the  supple- 
mentary ones  are  radimentary,  aiKl  do  nxA  nn- 
der  ordinary  oironmstaDcea  reiuth  the  groond; 
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the  hind  limbs,  taking  the  individual  bones, 
are  longer  than  the  fore ;  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  femur,  the  patella  is  comparatively 
small,  the  tibia  has  a  remarkably  prominent 
spine,  and  the  fibula,  when  present,  is  extreme- 
ly rudimentary ;  the  tarsus  consists  of  5  bones, 
and  the  metatarsus  is  composed  as  the  meta-  - 
carpus.  The  cloven  hoof  imparts  elasticity  to 
the  spring,  and  enables  the  foot  to  be  more 
easily  witiidrawn  from  soft  ground  as  well  as 
to  sink  less  readily  in  mud  or  snow ;  to  pre- 
vent ii^orious  friction  between  the  boora,  a 
special  glandular  apparatna  secretes  a  labticufit* 
matter;  the  two  small  accessory  hooft  are 
great  use  to  these  animals  in  desoending 
steep  declivities. — In  those  which  have  indsora 
in  the  lower  {aw  only,  the  opposing  snr&ce  in 
the  upper  jaw  is  a  tiardened  pad-like  gnm; 
these  tear  rather  than  cnt  during  feeding,  ac- 
companied by  a  swinging  movement  of  the 
head  forward,  which  is  .easily  effected  by  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  neck ;  when  B  incisors 
are  present,  the  outer  2  have  been  regarded  by 
some  as  canines.  The  molars  are  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  incisors,  the  S  posterior  or  the 
tme  molars  being  composed  of  2  columns  in 
the  upper  jaw  convex  internally  and  fiat  with 
8  prominent  ribs  externally ;  in  the  lower  Jaw 
the  convex  sarfiuse  la  external  and  the  flat  in- 
ternal; they  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
of  enuael,  fblded  inward  so  as  to  form  3  semi- 
lunar fignres  In  each  column,  in  the  worn  teetii 
presenting  4  crescentic  enamel  folds  whose  in- 
terstices are  filled  with  dentine ;  the  8  anterior 
molars  have  each  a  single  column  with  2  ores- 
cents  of  enamel;  theircrowns  are  quadrilateral, 
with  convoluted  mai^ns,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  mastication  of  the  coarse  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  constitute  most  of  the  food  of 
ruminants.  The  last  8  molars  are  not  replaced, 
but  the  anterior  8  are ;  from  this  the  jaws  of 
young  animals  may  be  easily  recognized.  The 
tongue  generally  performs  the  office  of  prehen- 
sion  88  well  as  deglutition ;  the  anterior  part 
collects  and  judgea  by  the  touch  of  tiie  nature 
of  the  fbod,  the  next  portion  prepares  the  mor- 
sel and  throats  it  bacEward  toward  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  the  basal  part  r^ulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  organ  from  its  insertion  in 
the  hyoid  bone;  the  papiHse>  fungiform  and 
filiform  in  front,  conical  and  circumvallate  be- 
hind, are  largely  developed. — The  salivary 
glands  are  large,  with  long  ducts ;  tonsils  bulky, 
and  (esophagus  thick  and  muscular.  The  stom- 
ach is  founold,  the  first  8  cavities  (paunch, 
honeycomb  bag,  and  manyplies)  being  essen- 
tially dilatations  of  the  cesophagua  for  the  pTir- 
pose  of  rumination,  and  leading  to  the  4th  or 
tme  digestive  cavity;  in  the  4tii,  the  only;  one 
developed  in  the  newly  bom  animal,  there  is 
in  the  calf  an  organic  acid  secreted,  possesung 
the  power  of  converting  the  albumen  of  milk 
into  cord  or  whey,  in  the  prepared  condition 
called  rennet.  Concretions  of  balls  of  hwr, 
the  results  of  hairs  swallowed  when  licking 
tludr  own  <a  oihea*  hides,  fitted  togellwr  hj 
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th«  movements  of  the  stomaoh,  and  incrusted 
with  a  polished  earthy  depont  of  great  hard- 
ness, are  aft«n  faond  hi  the  etomacne  of  rumi- 
nanti,  especially  of  the  cow.  Tha  inteitinal 
canal  Ib  vety  long  and  of  simple  constrnctaon; 
compared  to  the  length  of  the  body  it  is,  ac- 
cormng  to  Meckel,  as  12  to  1  in  the  camel  and 
deer,  23  to  1  in  the  ox,  and  26  to  1  in  the 
ehe^ ;  the  large  intestine  is  often  scarcely 
wider  than  the  small;  the  ciecum  Is  always 
large,  smooth,  and  without  lateral  bulgings. 
The  liver  is  simple,  small,  and  wedge-sbapeidf 
slightly  divided  into  lateral  lobes ;  in  the 
camels  and  deer  there  is  no  gall  bladder,  but 
it  is  always  present  in  the  hollow-homed  ru- 
minants ;  the  mncreas  and  spleen  are  compara- 
tirehr  small.  In  the  heart  the  auricles  are  rel- 
atively small  as  compared  with  the  ventricles ; 
in  soma  (in  common  with  paehydnma)  there 
are  1  w  2  small  ossifloations  in  the  partition 
between  the  ventricles ;  the  aorta  close  to  the 
heart  divides  into  2  uneciuol  trunks,  the  smaller 
passing  forward  and  supplying  the  head,  and 
t^la^r  descending  backward;  the  internal 
oarotids  give  off  many  tortuous  and  intercom- 
mnnicating  branches  within  the  cavernous  si- 
nos,  like  the  rttia  mirabilia  id  the  sloths,  seals, 
and  cetaceans,  in  other  parts  than  the  head ; 
aooordiog  to  Weigel,  the  portal  vein  is  fur- 
nished with  valves.  Most  have  the  right  long 
divided  into  4  lobes,  and  the  left  into  2 ;  the 
thymus  gland  is  extensively  developed;  the 
fat  is  very  brittle,  and  is  called  saet  to  dia- 
tingnish  it  from  the  soiter  lard  of  the  hog. 
The  brdn  is  long  and  oval,  and  relatively  smaO, 
tiiat  of  the  ox  compared  to  that  of  man,  con- 
sidering the  uze  of  the  body,  being  as  1  to  24 ; 
the  hemupheres  are  smaller  in  prop<nrtion  to 
the  cerebellnm  and  medulla  oUongata  than 
they  ore  in  man ;  the  convotutioue  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  cerebellnm  is  divided  into  several 
irrc^lar  loboles;  the  base  is  flattened,  and 
the  posterior  pair  of  the  tvhereula  gvadrige- 
mina  are  in  most  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
terior; the  lateral  ventricles  intercommuni- 
oate ;  the  nyinal  cord  mid  cerebral  and  Bpinal 
nerves  are  large.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and 
so  prominent  that  the  range  of  vision  is  very 
extensive ;  the  opening  of  the  pnpil  is  trans- 
verse, and  the  tapetim  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  nuell  are  highly 
derdoped,  and  the  cranial  rinoses  are  exten- 
riva.  The  urinary  bladder  is  generally  of  large 
size;  tlie  testes  are  included  in  a  pendulous 
sorotnm,  and  the  vetieula  aeminaU»  are  largely 
dereloped ;  in  the  mnsk  deer  there  is  a  special 
glandolar  poach  communicating  with  the  pre- 
putial cavity,  from  which  is  obtuned  the  sub- 
stance musk,  once  extensively  used  as  an  anti- 
QMumodio  and  as  a  perfame.  The  uterus  is 
prolonged  above  into  2  horns,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  glandular  protuberances,  highly 
vascular,  with  raninenceB  and  depressions  for 
the  implantation  of  the  tufted  filaments  of  the 
placental  cotyledons ;  those  are  productions  of 
tiie  chorion,  of  an  oval  fa  rounded  shape,  and 


come  away  with  the  mcsnbranes  after  parta* 
rition;  tlieyareTOtolOOinthedieepanacow, 
and  are  not  fonnd  in  the  camels;  the  asudoi 
is  also  highly  vascnlar.  The  mammee  are  In- 
gninal,  and  the  teats  4,  except  in  sheep  and 
goats,  which  have  only  two.  The  pannievlv$ 
carmnu  muscle  is  remarkably  and  extendvely 
developed,  serving  as  a  means  of  defence 
taking  off  dies  and  other  stinging  insects  from 
the  skin.  In  the  camel  there  is  a  remarkable  . 
hump  on  the  back,  consisting  principally  of 
adipose  matter  developed  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue,  probably  serving  as  a  storehouse 
of  nutriment  to  the  animal  during  its  long 
journeys.  The  hair  is  generally  coarse,  and 
never  what  would  bo  called  fur ;  it  varies  from 
the  harsh  and  shaggy  coat  of  the  camel  and  the 
somewhat  softer  one  of  the  llama  to  the  fine 
wool  of  the  sheep.  Rnminaticm  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  bulky  character  of  the  food 
as  compared  with  its  nutrient  qualities;  the 
timid  animals  of  this  order  are  naturally  forced 
to  take  in  a  large  amount  of  food  in  a  short  time, 
and  then  to  flee  from  the  camivorons  beasts 
always  lying  in  wait  for  them  to  some  retired 
place  where  they  can  remasticate  it  quietly; 
such  is  the  air  of  quiet  content  In  a  ruminat- 
ing animal,  that  this  act  is  universally  regarded 
as  the  type  of  peaceful  and  happy  moments. 
In  camels  the-  bolus  is  triturated  altehiately 
from  side  to  eide ;  in  homed  mminants  and  in 
the  giraffe  it  is  ^ways  in  one  direction,  eithw 
from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right — Enmi- 
nants  embrace  the  animals  most  nsf^l  to  man 
and  the  most  easily  domesticated ;  whole  races 
of  men  count  their  wealth  by  the  numbers  they 
possess  of  them,  whether  camels,  llamas,  goata, 
sheep,  reindeer,  or  cattle;  they  are  among  mam- 
mals what  the  ffaUiiim  are  among  birds ;  their 
flesh  and  milk  are  consumed  as  food,  their  skins, 
hair,  wool,  and  boras  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
and  indeed  almost  every  part  is  convertible  into 
some  product  useful  to  man.  Buminants  are 
distributed  all  over  the  world  except  in  Aus- 
tralia; the  reindeer  and  musk  ox  are  found  in 
the  polar  re^ons  of  both  hemispheres,  the  lla- 
mas and  alpacas  in  South  America,  the  camels 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  giraffe  and  most  ante- 
lopes in  Africa,  and  the  deer  everywhere  in 
suitable  feedmg  places;  in  North  America 
there  are  only  2  antelopes,  only  one  of  the 
sheep  family,  and  2  of  the  ox  funUy ;  there  are 
no  hoUow-homed  ruminants  in  South  America 
as  original  species,  though  there  are  vast  herds 
of  wSd  cattle  of  foreign  introduction.  The 
distribution  of  fossil  ruminants  was  in  some  re- 
spects different  from  that  of  the  living  species; 
for  instance,  the  giraffe  has  been  found  fossil  in 
France  and  the  Sivalik  hills,  showing  a  warmer 
climate  than  now  prevails  in  those  repons ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  reindeer  has  been  found  in 
8.  Europe,  indicating  also  a  temporal^  diminu- 
tion of  heat,  probably  from  the  extension  south- 
ward of  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period. 
There  are  many  interesting  coincidences  of 
geographical  distribution  in  geological  and  the 
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pnMDt  timei,  bMibig  perhi^  on  th«  point  of 

tihO  origill  of  Oxiatillff  f>nunm>la^  ^nA  in  &TOr 

of  the  theory  of  theTr  origin  from  the  derel- 
opment  of  previously  existing  types,  rather 
than  from  a  distinct  creative  act  ^ter  the  en- 
tire destroction  of  tiie  preceding  fanna.  0am- 
els  are  foand  fossil  in  the  Sivalik  hills  of  Asia, 
llamas  in  the  oavems  of  Brazil,  mask  deer  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  &o. ;  deer  (cenida)  are  na- 
meroos  in  the  dilnvial  formations  of  Europe, 
greatly  resembling  the  present  species,  and, 
according  to  Piotet,  some  may  be  considered  as 
the  stock  from  which  have  been  derived  the 
present  stag,  reindeer,  fallow  deer,  and  roebuck, 
theee,  witii  also  the  goat  and  sheep,  having 
sarvived  the  catastrophes  of  this  distnrbed  pe- 
riod, and  preceded  the  appearance  of  man  in 
Xarope.  The  fossil  deer  of  Ada  and  America 
also  very  nrach  resemble  the  euating  species 
of  these  continents.  The  aros  fbund  by  Jnlins 
Ocesar  in  Gaul,  and  the  aurochs  even  now  liv- 
ing in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  are  interesting 
in  ocHinection  with  the  origin  of  domestic  cattle ; 
these  were  probably  indigenoos,  as  a  fossil  urus 
and  aarochs  hare  been  fonnd  in  the  dilurinm 
of  Europe.  The  fossil  musk  oz  (pv^ot)  has  been 
found  in  Siberia  and  North  America,  like  the 
oae  now  living  in  the  polar  regions.  The  rami- 
naats  show  more  transitions  to  other  orders 
than  would  be  sapposed  from  the  study  of 
their  living  species,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  paonyderms;  tney  appeared  after  the 
latter,  and  under  fbrms  very  nearly  resembling 
existing  species ;  there  were  none  m  the  eocene 
tertiary,  when  almost  all  herbivorons  mammals 
were  padbyderms,  but  appeared  first  in  the 
miooene,  and  then  became  so  numerous  that  in 
the  subsequent  epoch  (pliocene)  and  daring  the 
diluriom  they  had  entirely  displaced  the  liutter, 
at  least  in  Europe,  The  tivatherium  of  the 
Sivalik  hills  resembled  pachyderms  in  its  heavy 
form,  short  neck,  and  probable  trunk  (as  indi- 
eated  by  the  nasal  bones).  Among  the  gigantic 
animals  of  this  order  may  be  mentioned  the 
peat  Irish  elk,  with  enormous  horns,  found  in 
the  diluvium  of  Europe.  The  genus  maerau- 
ckenia,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  is  peooliar  to 
the  sonthem  re^na  of  Soath  America,  and 
forms  another  remarkable  transition  form  tw* 
tweea  rnminaats  and  pachyderms.   (See  1^- 

CBAnonBMIA.) 

RUMOHB,  Zakl  FsmnioH  Lunwio  Fsuz 

TON,  a  German  writer  on  art,  bom  at  Bein- 
hardsgrimma,  near  Dresden,  in  1765,  died  in 
Dreeden,  July  25,  1843.  He  studied  at  the 
vniTersity  of  GOttingen,  but  at  the  age  of  15 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  painter 
Slorillo.  In  1804  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1811 
published  the  first  of  a  succession  of  works  on 
art,  critical  and  historical,  which  extended  dnr- 
bg  hii  life  to  about  20  volumes.  In  1816  he 
returned  to  Italy,  and  commenced  at  Florence 
the  stodies  for  his  "  Itdian  Researches"  on  the 
bistwy  of  art,  two  volnmes  of  whidi  were  pob- 
Ibhed  in  1887,  and  the  third  in  1831.  Healsq 
Wrote  several  miscellaneous  works, 
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ROfSEY,  Jambs,  an  American  invMtor, 
bom  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Oecil  co,,  Kd.,  abont 
1743,  died  in  England,  Dec  28,  179S.  In 
Sept.  1784,  he  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  in 
the  presence  of  Gen.  Washington,  who  certified 
to  uie  fact  in  writing,  a  bCat  which  worked 

§;ainst  the  stream  by  means  of  mechanism, 
e  subsequently  gave  his  attention  to  steam  as 
a  motive  power,  and  in  March,  1786,  succeeded 
in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  Potomac  by  a  steam 
engine  and  machinery  of  his  own  constmotion, 
wmch  secured  motion  by  the  force  of  a  stream 
of  water  thrown  oat  by  a  pump  at  the  stem. 
A  saccessful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in 
Deo.  1787,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  conooarse 
of  people.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
inTolred  in  a  controversy  with  John  ViUAif 
who  bad  been  experimenting  in  steam  navint* 
tlon  on  the  Delaware.  (See  Froh,  Jomi.)  la 
1788  the  "  Bmnsey  society,"  of  which  Bemamia 
Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  in  Pbila- 
delphia  to  farther  the  schemes  of  the  inventor, 
who  in  the  same  year  vent  to  England,  where 
he  met  with  considerable  encouragement  A 
society  similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  London,  a  boat  and  machinery  were 
built  for  him,  and  he  obtuned  patents  for  his 
inventions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. A  successful  trip  was  made  with  his  boat 
upon  the  Thames  in  Dec.  1793,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring for  another  experiment  when  his  death 
oconrred.  In  1880,  by  a  Joint  act  of  congress, 
a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  his  smi,  James 
Rnmsey,  "commemorative  of  his  ftther's  aer- 
Tices  and  bigh  agency  in  giving  to  the  world 
tiie  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

BUNEBERG,  Johah  Ludtio,  a  Finnish  poet, 
bora  bi  Jakobstad,  Feb.  6, 1804.  Uis  family 
being  poor,  he  was  educated  by  sabscription, 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abo  in 
1627,  in  which  in  1830  he  became  teacher  of 
aasthetica,  and  in  1844  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Abo.  He  writes  in  Swedish, 
and,  without  ever  having  been  in  Sweden,  is 
the  most  popular  living  poet  in  that  tongne. 
Poetical  translations  from  his  poems  are  ^ea 
in  Willhmi  and  Mary  Hewitt's  "  History  of  the 
Literatare  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe." 

RUNES  (Gotiiio,  runa,  secret),  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian characters,  forming  an  alphabet,  ao* 
cording  to  general  belief  <tf  16  letters.  InSwe- 
den  andent  inscriptions  on  rode  or  stone  mon- 
uments are  found  chiefly  npon  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Mnlar,  in  the  n^ghborhood  of  ITpal 
and  Sigtnna;  and  here  as  everywh^v  tn^ 
are  written  in  Icelandic  with  runic  characters. 
Saxo  Grammaticns,  who  wrote  in  the  18th 
century,  says  that  the  early  Danes  engraved 
verses  upon  rock  and  stone  monuments,  ia 
honor  of  their  ancestors'  heroism ;  bnt  he  givea 
no  examples,  and  as  many  rune  stones  describe 
the  deaths  of  Christians,  it  is  prob^le  that  the 
seal  of  the  early  Ohristians  led  them  to  destroy 
runic  records  of  pagans.  The  runes  were  en- 
graved not  iHily  on  straie,  bat  npon  arms,  onps, 
amulets,  instnunenta  of  variona  Idnds,  and  alM> 
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npon  the  bark  of  trees  and  upon  wooden  tab- 
lets. In  a  biography  of  St.  Anscarins  a  letter 
in  ranic  characters  fs  qnoted,  in  the  9th  century, 
from  a  Swedish  king  to  Lonis  le  D^boonaire^ 
and  in  the  6th  centary  Yenantius  Fortnnatus 
invites  his  friend  to  correspond  with  him  in 
Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  mnio.  The  oldest 
ranic  MS.  now  existing  ^  in  the  library  of  the 
nniToreity  of  Oopenhagen,  a  collection  of  laws 
written  in  the  ISth  or  14th  centary.  Mnch 
older  inscriptions  however  exist.  In  1834  flnn 
Magnnsson  deciphered  the  celebrated  Harold 
inscription,  which  the  physicist  Berzelios  be- 
lieved to  be  an  accidental  vein,  on  a  rock  In 
the  south  of  Sweden.  Saxo  Orammaticos  re- 
lates that  "W^demar  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  12th 
centary,  had  tried  in  vain  to  render  it.  It  ia 
an  Icelandic  prayer  that  victory  should  crown 
tiie  arms  of  Harold  against  the  Swedish  king 
Signrd,  A.  X>.  735.  Runic  characters,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
possessed  magical  properties. 

BUNJEET  SINGH,  a  r^Jah  or  sovereign  of 
the  Sikhs,  in  the  Pmuanb,  bom  at  Qugazan- 
wala,  60  m.  W.  of  Ldiore,  Nov.  2,  1782,  died 
there,  June  27, 1839.  He  was  the  son  of  Uaha 
Singh,  sirdar  or  governor  of  one  of  fke  Sikh 
provinces,  who  died,  leaving  the  government 
of  his  province  to  his  son  Bunjeet^  then  13 
^  years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
whom  the  yoaog  sirdar  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  17,  in  order  that 
he  might  reign  alone.  His  father  had  leit  him 
a  full  treasury  and  a  position  of  influence  over 
the  neighboring  sir^rs,  which  he  improved 
with  Buch  skill  and  success,  that  in  the  first 
years  of  his  independent  reign  he  had  mate- 
rially increased  his  territory  and  his  power.  A 
service  which  he  rendered  to  the  shah  of  the 
A^hans  induced  that  monarch  to  grant  him 
the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  by  whidi  he  was 
generally  known  to  Europeans.  He  reduced 
several  of  the  n^hboring  sirdars  to  become 
his  tributaries,  ana  took  from  the  Afghans  sev- 
eral important  towns  situated  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Indus.  On  April  26,  1809,  he  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  English  at  Loodiana,  making 
tiie  Bnd^  substantially  the  bounda^  between 
his  possessions  and  those  of  the  East  India 
company.  He  now  reorganized  hia  army  by  the 
aid  of  European  ofiScers,  so  that  none  of  the 
native  armies  could  stand  against  it;  and  in 
1812  there  were  left  but  3  independent  sirdars 
in  the  Pui^aub,  and  in  1819  he  had  become  the 
master  of  ^ese  also^  as  well  as  of  the  city  of 
Peshawer  in  A^anistan,  and  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  of  maAan:0ah  (king  of  kings).  Bj 
tJie  employment  of  two  Bkilfm  European  of- 
ficers, Messrs.  Allard  and  Ventura,  in  18S2,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  troops  into  a  still  high- 
er degree  of  efficiency,  and  crossing  the  Indas 
took  tiie  province  of  Peshawer  lying  along  its 
W.  bank.   His  oonqnests  in  Afghanistan  occu- 

Eied  him  foraeveral  years.  In  1888  he  entered 
ito  negotiations  with  the  British  for  a  closer 
alliance,  bat  died  b^bre  they  were  condoded. 


BUT^T 

RTJNirERS,   See  Obthoftkea. 

BUNlJf  THEDE,  Rcnnihkdk,  or  RummtEDB, 
a  narrow  slip  of  meadow  land  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames  near  ^gham,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  memorable  as 
the  place  where  in  1216  King  John  was  com- 
pelled by  his  barons  to  grant  the  privileges 
contained  in  Magna  Oharta.  The  E^iam  races 
now  take  ^aoe  upon  this  meadow. 

BUPERT,  Pbinob  rPsraox  Bobkbt  of  Bm- 
ria),  a  royalist  generu  of  horse  during  the  Eng- 
lish civil  war,  bom  in  1619,  died  at  Spring  6ar< 
dens,  Nov.  29, 1682.  His  mother  Elizabeui  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  James  L  of  England,  and 
had  been  married  to  Frederic  V.,  elector  pala^ 
tine,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  the  80  years^  war 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  him- 
self on  the  throne,  of  Bohemia,  and  iu  conse- 
quence was  deprived  of  his  estates.  The  son 
shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived little  education ;  but  in  the  wars  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate  he  early  gave  evi- 
dence of  headlong  bravery.  At  th6  age  of  28, 
at  the  beginning  oif  the  <^Til  war,  he  offered  his 
services  to  his  uncle  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
br  him  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  rc^^ent ' 
of  horse.  He  had  been  recommended  to  ibe 
king  by  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria  as  a  per- 
son that  is  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that 
he  is  ordered,  but  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  to 
t^e  a  UDgle  step  out  of  his  own  head."  He 
took  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  Girencenster,  and 
bore  4  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Wor- 
cester, Edgehill,  and  Chalgrove  field,  in  which 
last  engagement  Hampden  was  killed.  Eta 
daring  and  vigor  had  more  than  compensated 
for  his  want  of  prudence  and  military  saga- 
city, and  he  was  created  by  the  king  a  kni^t 
of  the  garter  and  duke  of  Gomberland.  He 
carried  Bristol  by  assaolt  on  July  27,  1648, 
scattered  the  parliamentaiy  forces  at  Newaric, 
uid  subsequently  gained  distinction  in  the  north 
of  England,  especially  by  the  reUef  of  Latham 
house,  held  by  the  countess  of  Derby  against 
a  detachment  of  Fairfax's  army.  All  the  glory 
from  these  brilliant  enterprises  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  his  ill  success  in  the  battie  of 
Karstou  Moor,  the  fate  of  which  was  due  to  his 
own  rashness  and  his  want  of  concert  with  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  The  king's  confidence  in 
hia  abilities,  however,  did  not  diminish,  and  he 
was  promoted  from  the  generalship  of  the  horse 
to  the  command  of  all  ^e  forces,  and  while  oc- 
cupjring  this  position  took  the  city  of  Leicester. 
In  the  battle  of  Naseby,  June  14,  1646,  Prince 
Bupert  commanded  the  left  wing,  and  pursoed 
the  portion  of  the  parliamentary  army  wposed 
to  him  a>great  distance,  returning  to  find  his 
own  dde  ctofeated.  Snbaeqaently  he  took  com- 
mand of  Bristol,  the  m^tenance  of  whidt 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  city  was  invested  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
(Aug.  32),  and  was  stormed  on  Sept  10  and 
surrendered,  the  prince  marching  out  with  a 
convoy  of  2  regiments  of  horse,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Oxf(«d.    The  same  day  a  royal  proo- 
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lamation  was  issaed  reroking  and  anntilliiig 
all  military  aQthority  given  to  "  onr  nephew 
Prince  Rnpert."  The  king  and  the  prince  eab- 
sequently  had  a  stormy  meeting,  ana  the  latter 
let\  the  service;  hnt  in  1648  he  obtained  the 
command  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  ad- 
hered to  the  royM  cause,  and  with  it  went  to 
the  coast  of  Ireland  to  assist  Lord  Ormond. 
Anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  Kiusale,  be  was 
there  blockaded  by  Blake  with  the  parliament- 
ary fleet  until  Oct.  1649,  when  he  sacceeded  in 
fordog  his  way  oat  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
tiilps.  He  then  sailed  for  Lisbon,  closely  pnr- 
■ned  by  Blake,  from  Lisbon  to  Oarthi^ena,  and 
from  Oarthagena  to  Malaga,  and  there  made  a 
prize  of  some  English  merchantmen.  Here- 
upon Blake,  who  had  hitherto  been  prevented 
from  undertaking  decisive  action  either  by  the 
Portagneae  or  Spanish  anthorities,  attacked  Ru- 
pert's squadron,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few 
ships  with  which  the  prince  escaped  and  made 
his  way  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  remained 
some  time,  snpporting  himself  by  the  capture  of 
Spanish  and  English  merchantmen,  and  then 
returned  to  France,  selling  his  ships  to  the 
French  government  in  behalf  of  Oharles  U. 
After  the  restoration  he  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Elfish  court,  and  was  made 

Erivy  connoUlor.  Under  Uie  dnke  of  York  he 
eld  s  command  in  the  fleet,  and  was  present 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Lowestoffe.  In  1666,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle,  he  held 
command  of  the  fleet  which  acted  against  the 
Dutch  with  various  snccess.  In  1673  he  was 
also  iotrnsted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet 
in  place  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  resign- 
ed ;  but  as  he  found  the  sqnadron  ill  manned 
and  ill  equipped,  he  returned  home  without 
engaging  the  enemy.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  castle, 
and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  painting 
and  engraving,  and  in  mechanical  and  ohemi- 
cal  experiments.  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
tiie  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto,  although  this 
may  be  doubted,  and  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  pinchbeck  or  prince's  met- 
al, and  of  the  glass  bubbles  called  "  Rupert's 
drops."  (See  Anneaunq.)  He  was  buned  in 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  Westminster. 

RtjPPELL,  WiLBBLM  Pbtkb  Eduabd  Bimopt, 
a  German  traveller,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Nov.  10,  1794.  He  was  destined  by  his 
father  for  a  commercial  career ;  but  having  trav- 
elled, on  account  of  impaired  health,  through 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  on  his  return  in 
1818  he  devoted  himself  to  mktaral  sciences,  en- 
tered into  connection  with  the  Senkenbetg  sci- 
entific sode^of  his  native  city,  and  in  182^*7 
travelled  ia  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Dongola, 
and  Arabia.  The  Senkenberg  society  received 
the  rich  collections  which  were  the  fruits  of 
his  first  journeys ;  others  coUected  in  a  later 
jonmey  through  Abyssinia,  in  1881-'4,  with 
reference  to  history,  antiquities,  and  geopaphy, 
as  well  as  natural  scienoes,  he  presented  to  the 
city  library  of  IVankfort,  reo^viog  in  cunpen- 
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Ration  for  his  large  travelling  expenses  a  small 
annual  pension  from  the  city.  His  principal 
works  are :  Moise  in  Nvhien,  Kordofan  und 
dem  petr&iscken  Arabian  (Frankfort,  1829) ; 
Jieisc  in  Abemnien  (3  vols.,  1838-'40);  Jf»u« 
Wirbelthiere  ear  Fauna  von  Abesainien  (1835- 
'40) ;  and  Ueberaieht  der  Vdgel  Nord-  void  0$t- 
Afrikaa  (1846). 

RUPTURE.  SeeHBsmA. 

BURIE.  See  Russu. 

RU8A.  SeeDKBB. 

RUSOHENBEEGER,  WitUAM  S.  W.,  lff.D., 
an  American  naturalist  and  author,  bom  In 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4, 1807.  He  was 
educated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  stud- 
ied medicine,  become  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  navy,  and  between  1826  and  1834  made 
two  voyages  of  abont  3  years  each  in  the  Pa- 
cific, In  March,  18S5,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  of 
the  fleet  for  the  East  India  squadron,  and  re- 
turned in  Nov,  1837,  after  a  voyage  of  circum- 
navigation. From  1843  to  1847  he  had  charge 
of  the  U.  B,  naval  hospital  at  Brooklyn,  N,  Y,, 
and  during  that  |>eriod  organized  the  naval 
laboratory  for  supplying  the  service  with  un- 
adulterated drugs.  In  1848  he  went  a^n  to 
tibe  East  Indies,  and  returning  in  the  following 
year  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  plans  and  regulations  for  the 
U.  S.  naval  academy.  In  Oct.  1854,  he  flailed 
as  soigeon  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  His  chief 
works  are:  "Three  Years  in  the  Pacific" 
(8vo,,  Philadelphia,  1834);  "A  Voyage  round 
the  World,  including  an  Embassy  to  Muscat 
and  Siam"  (8vo.,  1838) ;  "  Elements  of  Natural 
History"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1850),  published  also 
in  separate  manuals  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
gy, mammalogy,  ornithology,  berpetology  and 
ichthyology,  conchology,  entomology,  botany, 
and  geolcwy;  "A  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in 
Natural  History"  (13mo.,  1850) ;  and  "  Notes 
and  Commentaries  during  a  Voyage  to  Brazil 
uid  China  in  the  Year  1848"  (8vo,,  Rich- 
mond, 1864). 

RUSH  (juwtw,  Linn. ;  Lat.  jungo,  to  join  or 
bind,  the  rush  being  used  for  tying),  the  name 
of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
juneacecB.  They  are  grass-like  herbs  with  jointed 
stems,  either  leafless  or  bearing  terete  and  lat- 
erally flattened,  knotted  leaves,  and  greenish 
or  brownish  floWers,  consisting  of  regular,  per- 
sistent perianths  of  6  husk-like  sepals,  enclosing 
8  to  6  stamens  with  introrsed  anthers,  a  1-styled, 
1  to  8-celled  ovary,  forming  a  8-valved,  3  or 
many-seeded  pod.  Structurally  the  flowers 
of  the  rushes  are  liliaceous,  but  in  general 
aspect  and  texture  grass-like.  The  common 
rush  {J.  ^ff'utuif  Linn.)  has  a  perennial  root,  a 
leafless,  oftsu  sterile  stem  filled  with  a  spongy 
pith,  and  flowers  In  pwicles,  much  and  ditfhsely 
branched,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
(scape)  above  the  middle.  ^  It  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  in  moist  meadows  and 
low  grounds,  and  oconpies  and  almost  covers 
rice  fields  as  soon  aa  they  are  thrown  out  of 
cnltiTatioii.    The  bf^iMiet  nub  (/.  fnttitorii, 
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Bigelow)  is  a  vetr  oongpioaom  plant,  springing 
from  a  perennial  root  in  the  edges  of  ponds, 
wUh  a  calm  3  to  8-  feet  high,  liearing  a  single, 
erect,  cylindrical.  Jointed  leu,  which  overtops 
the  stem,  its  panicle  terminal,  erect,  heads  na- 
meroae,  with  6  to  10  flowers,  and  sepals  acate, 
brown,  edged  with  green.  It  oocurs  in  eastern 
Hassachosetts,  on  the  pine  barrens  of  Kew 
Jersej,  and  southward.  A  valuable  species 
is  the  blacit  grass  (J.  Inilbimu,  Linn.),  with 
rimple,  somewhat  flattened  cnlms,  slender,  1  to 
j2  feet  high,  leafy  below;  panicle  somewhat 
oymose  and  radier  crowded,  osuallj  shorter 
than  the  bracteal  leaf;  frait  triangular,  obtuse, 
and  muoronate.  The  variety  Qerarai  is  the 
most  common  form  in  this  country,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  product  of  the  salt  marshes. 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  early,  and  when  well 
cured  IS  mueh  esteemed  for  winter  and  roring 
fodder.  The  slender  rush  is  a  small  bardy 
tfpecies,  common  on  hard  trodden  footpatiis  and 
by  shady  roadsides ;  its  stem  is  rounmsh,  leafy 
at  base,  leaves  deader,  dianndled  above,  Sorets 
in  a  terminal  corymb;  it  is  the  J,  tenuis  of 
'Willdenow.  A  smaller  species,  trijidvt 
(Linn.),  has  densely  tufted  stems  springing  from 
matted,  creeping  rootstocks,  a  few  thread-like 
leaves,  a  sessile  head  of  2  to  4  flowers,  and 
brown  pods  with  roundish  seeds.  It  is  found 
on  the  summits  of  mountains  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  in  the  high  latitudes 
northward. — The  number  of  species  of  juTicvt 
found  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,  of  little 
utility,  some  indeed  proving  troublesome  weeds 
In  agriculture.  A  few,  however,  are  more 
valued  in  Europe,  sacb  as  the  Dutch  rush  (/. 
aeutvs)  and  the  sea  rash  (J.  marttjmiu),  which 
are  planted  on  the  sea  embankments  to  render 
tiiem  firm  by  means  of  the  matting  together  of 
tiieir  roots  in  the  sand ;  and  formerly  the  sev- 
eral species  were  used  to  cover  floors  instead 
of  carpets,  also  in  making  mats,  baskets,  chair 
bottoms,  and  brooms ;  the  pith  of  the  common 
or  soft  rush  served  for  the  wicks  of  rash  lights. 
—Some  of  the  cypercKeee  or  sedges  are  some- 
times called  rushes,  such  as  the  tcvrpv*  or  bul- 
rush, and  the  club  msh,  homed  rush,  nut  rush, 
dec.  A  tropical  order,  the  reatiaeea.  allied  to 
the  true  rushes,  embraces  many  t«ugh  juncace- 
ous  plants,  known  as  rope  grasses,  and  used 
instead  of  twine;  or  they  are  twisted  into 
ropes,  or  employed  for  a  durable  thatcliing,  of 
whioh  the  several  species  of  ratio  from  the 
owe  of  Good  Hope  are  examples. 

BITSH,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Bine 
liver  and  Flat  Rock  creek ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 16,201.  It  has  an  undulating  sur- 
UM  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  18S0 
were  1,685,094  bushels  of  Indian  com,  188,478 
of  wheat,  64,208  of  oats,  6,620  tons  of  hay, 
and  69,581  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  saw 
mills,  2  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  68 
churches,  and  1,876  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Rushville. 

RUSH,  Bbkjamik,  an  American  phyrician, 
rigoer    the  declaration  of  independenoe,  bom 


on  Poqnestioa  creek,  near  Philadelphia,  Deo. 
24,  1745,  died  In  FhiladelpIOa,  Ai>ril  19, 1818. 
He  was  ^aduated  atPrineeton  college  in  176^ 
and  studied  medidne  in  Fhiladelpoia,  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Paris.  LiAiig.i760,  heb»< 
gan  the  practiice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelplua, 
and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  medicu  college  of,  that  city.  In 
1 770  he  made  himself  known  as  an  author,  and 
for  many  years  wrote  and  published  a  great 
deal  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  medical,  but 
including  also  literary,  philosophical,  moral, 
and  political  topics.  He  embraced  the  patriot 
cause  from  the  very  first  In  the  provincial 
conference  of  Pennsylvania  he  moved  the  reso- 
lution to  express  in  form  its  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  waa 
dbairman,  to  consider  the  question  whether  it 
bad  become  expedient  for  congress  to  declar* 
independence;  the  committee  reported  a£Snna- 
tively,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously,  and  presented  to  congress  a  few  days 
only  before  uie  declaration  of  independence. 
When  congress  bad  decided  on  takmg  that 
step,  6  members  from  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
whereupon  Bush  and  4  others  were  elected  to 
fill  their  places.  The  same  year  (1776)  he  was 
married  to  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Richard 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  In  April,  1777, 
he  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  army  for 
the  middle  depardnent,  and  in  July,  1777, 
physidan-^eral.  While  ennged  in  tiie  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties,  be  found  time  to  write  4 
letters  to  tbe  people  xii  Fennaylvania  on  their 
oonstitntion  <k  1776,  which  be  censured  as  bet- 
ing very  def^ve,  especially  in  giving  the  leg^a* 
lanve  power  to  a  single  house,  and  which  was 
soon  after  superseded  by  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, established  by  a  genial  convention  ot 
the  people.  In  Feb.  1778,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  physician-general  to  the  army,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in 
regard  to  the  hospital  stores.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 

Srofession,  About  1785  he  planned  the  Phila- 
elphia  dispensary,  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  fede- 
ral constitutifm,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter. He  was  also  chosen  a  number  of  the 
oonvention  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  a  stato 
oonsUtution,  and  exerted  himself  to  have  in- 
corporated in  it  his  views  in  respect  to  a  penal 
code  and  public  schools,  upon  which  be  had 

Ereviously  written  several  essays.  After  tbis 
e  took  leave  of  political  life.  In  1769  he  waa 
made  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  college: 
and  when  in  1791  that  institution  was  meiged 
in  the  university,  he  was  assigned  the  chair  of 
the  institutes  and  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1797 
filled  the  chair  of  clinical  practice  ^so,  though 
not  formally  elected  until  1805;  and  to  the 
time  ol  bis  death  he  diaoha^ed  the  duties  of 
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Ids  three  profesBonh^  In  1798  tiie  yeUow 
ftw  broke  oot-in  Phuadelphia  with  great  m»> 

r^,  and  desolated  the  city.  It  raged  for 
fc  100  days,  extending  from  Jnly  till  No- 
Tember,  during  which  time  the  deaths  amoont- 
ed  to  npward  of  4,000.  The  other  physicians 
were  entirely  ansncoessftd,  nntil  Bush  treated 
tbe  disease,  and  snbdned  it,  by  pnrging  and 
bleeding,  following  np  his  practice  with  great 
perseverance,  boldness,  and  success.  It  was 
afterward  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  of  Soath 
Oarolina,  in  his  enlogiom  on  Dr.  Rash  l>efore 
the  medical  society  of  that  state,  that  not  fewer 
than  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
were  sared  from  death  by  this  treatment  in  the 
antnmn  of  1703.  At  one  time  Dr.  Rush  visit- 
ed and  prescribed  for  npward  of  100  patients 
in  ■  sioj^e  day.  For  many  weeks  he  seldom 
ate  without  prescribing  for  nnmbers  as  he  sat 
at  table,  while  at  aneh  times  his  house  was  fill- 
ed with  mtients,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for 
advice.  The  new  practice  met  with  fierce  op- 
position, which  was  a^ravated  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Rush  that  the  disease  had  not  been  im- 
ported, bnt  had  been  generated  at  home.  The 
medical  war  thus  aroused  continued  for  some 
time,  and  snbseqnentiy,  in  a  paper  called  "  Pe- 
ter Porcupine's  Oazette,"  edited  by  William 
Cobbett,  assaults  were  constantly  inade  upon 
him  and  his  treatment  of  the  disesse,  which 
were  carried  to  such  an  ertent  that  a  snit  was 
brought  against  Oobbett,  and  the  jury  rendered 
a  veraiot  agunst  him  of  $6,000  damages.  In 
1805  Rush  ree^ved  from  the  king  of  Prusma  a 
ooronation  medal  for  his  replies  to  certtdn  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  yellow  fe- 
ver; for  a  similar  reason  he  received  the  thanlu 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  1807  was  present- 
ed with  a  gold  medal  by  the  qneen  of  Etruria 
as  a  mark  of  respect  In  1811  the  emperor 
of  Rnssia  sent  him  a  token  of  his  admiration 
for  his  medical  character.  He  was  appointed 
ti-easurer  of  the  U.  8.  mint  in  1779,  and  held 
that  office  nntil  his  death.  His  writings  are  ex- 
ceedingly voluminoas.  Between  the  years  1789 
and  1601  he  pablished  5  volam^  under  the 
title  of  "  Medical  Inqntries  and  Observations," 
which  have  often  been  reprinted.  In  1708  his 
literary,  moral,  and  philosophical  essays  were 
eollected  into  avolnme,  of  which  a  revised  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1806,  In  1818  he  published 
a  work  upon  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Mind."  ffis 
"  Medical  Tracts,"  containing  avariety  of  essays 

Xn  health,  tomperance,  exercise,  &o.,  appear- 
in  a  seturate  volume  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  He  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
for  his  piety  as  for  his  learning  In  1791 
he  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  school  book.  He  was  vioe-preddent, 
nntil  his  death,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  sooie- 
tj,  of  which  be  waa  one  of  the  earliest  origina- 
tors, and  the  constitution  of  which  he  drafted. 
Had  hia  life  been  prtdonged,  he  contemplated,  as 
tiie  employment  of  his  declhiing  yesrs,  a  work 
tohaTebeencalled^TheMediohieoftheBilile," 
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forwhioh  he  had  made  a  good  deal  of  prepara- 
tion.— RicHABD,  an  American  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Aug.  29, 1780,  died  there,  July  80, 
1860.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
in  1797,  studied  law  in  ^iladelphia,  and  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1811  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  soon  after 
comptroller  of  the  IT.  B.  treasury  by  President 
Madison.  He  then  removed  to  Washington, 
and  from  1814  to  1817  was  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States.  In  1817  he  was  tempo-- 
rary  secretary  of  state  nnder  President  Monroe, 
and  was  then  by  him  appointed  minister  to 
England,  where  he  remained  till  1825,  n^^  * 
tiating  during  the  period  several  important 
treaties,  especially  that  of  1818  with  Lord  Oa»- 
tlereagh  respecting  onr  fisheries,  nurth-westem 
boundary  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  the 
Rooky  moantains,  and  the  slaves  of  Amerioan 
citizens  carried,  off  In  British  ships  contrary  to' 
the  treaty  of  Ghent.  His  fortanato  adjustment 
of  ^e  threatening  question  growing  out  of  the 
execution  by  Gen.  Jackson  of  the  two  British 
subjects  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  was  said  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measnre  Infiaenced  by  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  the  American  minis- 
ter was  held  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  their 
confidence  in  bis  representation  of  the  case.  In 
1625  President  Adams  recalled  him  from  Eng- 
land, and  made  him  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1828  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  vice-preodenoy  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Prendent  Adams,  who  waa  nomi- 
nated for  reelection,  and  received  the  same 
number  of  electoral  votes.  In  1^9  he  went  to 
Holland  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  corporationa 
of  Washiagton,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
which  he  negotiated  on  advantageous  terms. 
In  1886  Preddent  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 
missioner to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy 
(see  SmTHsov,  Jajieb),  then  in  the  English 
court  of  chancery;  he  was  successfiil,  and  in 
Aug.  1836  returned  with  the  entire  amounL 
$516,169.  In  1847  President  Polk  appointed 
him  minister  to  France.  Here  he  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Feb. 
1848,  which  led  to  the  sudden  dethronement 
(tf  Lonis  likilippe.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  the  Frenoh  court  to  reoc^ 
nize  the  new  repubHo,  in  advance  of  instnuy 
tions  fitmi  his  government.  At  the  dose  of 
President  Polkas  term  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
While  a  member  of  President  Madison's  cabi- 
net, Mr.  Rush  wrote  frequentiy  and  vigorondv 
for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  the  war  with 
England,  of  which  he  was  a  firm  supporter.  In 
1816  be  compiled  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  in  1888  he  published  "  Memo- 
randa of  a  Residence  at  the  Oonrt  of  St.  James,^ 
which  passed  through  two  editions  in  this  coun- 
try ana  in  England ;  and  in  1846  a  second  vol- 
ume of  the  same  worlc,  "comprising  Inddente, 
Offidal  and  Personal,  from  1619  to  1826; 
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among  the  fonner,  NegotiatioDB  on  the  Oregon 
Territory."  In  1867  he  pablished  "  Washing- 
ton in  D<»neBtic  Life."  His  sons  pobliahed  in 
1860  a  volume  of  his  "Oocasional  Produo- 
tions,  Political,  Diplomatio,  and  Misoellaneous, 
inolndiiig  a  Glance  at  the  Oonrt  and  Govern- 
ment of  Lonis  Philippe  and  the  French  Bevolil- 
tion  of  1648,  vhile  the  Author  resided  aa  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  lOnister  Plenipotentia- 
ry from  the  United  States  at  Paris." 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  the 
papers  known  as  Rnshworth^s  Collection," 
bom  in  Northamherland,  En^and,  about  1607, 
died  in  London  in  1690.  He  studied  for  a 
abort  time  at  Oxford,  then  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  As 
early  aa  the  year  1680  he  began  to  attend  in 
the  star  chamber,  the  court  of  honor,  the  ex- 
ohequer  chamber,  and  other  places,  wherever 
anj  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  He  attended 
also  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  1640, 
and  took  notea  of  the  speeches  of  the  kingiind 
members ;  and  when  uie  long  parliament  met, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  to  the  house 
of  commons.  At  this  time  also  he  took  down 
*'  in  character,  or  some  description  of  short- 
hand, whatever  was  sud  in  parliament  that 
seemed  most  important."  Subsequently  Rueh- 
worth  became  the  regular  messenger  between 
the  house  and  the  king,  and  also  between  the 
house  and  their  general,  Essex.  In  1646  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
&X,  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  from  this  time  was  principally  with  the 
army  until  Fair&x  rednied  in  1660.  He  then 
returned  to  London,  and  in  166S  was  appointed 
one  of  the  ooounittee  to  deliberate  on  the  re- 
fonn  of  tiie  common  law.  He  sat  in  Richard 
Oromwdl's  parliament  in  1668  for  Berwiok- 
ttpoo-Tweed,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same 
town  in  1660, 1676,'and  1679.  When  Sir  Orlan- 
do Bridgeman  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  1677,  he  appointed  Rushworth  his  secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  convened 
at  Oxford,  and  from  1681  lived  in  retirement. 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  be  lingered  for  6  years 
and  died  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  first 
part  (1  vol.  fol.)  of  his  "  Historical  Collection 
of  Private  Passages  of  fitato,  Weighty  Hatten 
in  Law,  and  Remarkable  Prooeedinga  in  Parlia- 
ment," was  published  in  1669 ;  the  second  part 
and  the  "Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Stra&rd"  w- 
peared  in  1680,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  col- 
lection were  leA  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death. 

RUSE,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  N.  by 
the  Sabine  river,  and  watered  in  the  N.  by  its 
brandbes  and  in  the  S.  and  W.  by  those  of  the 
Angelina ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,808,  of  whom  6,183 
were  slaves.  In  1860  it  haid  2  saw  mills,  2  tan- 
neries, 8  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and  117 
pupils  in  pubuo  schools.   Capital,  Henderson. 

RTJSEIN,  JoHH,  an  English  autiior,  bom  in 
London  in  Feb.  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don mwdiant^  and  waa  gradnated  in  184S  at 
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Chrictohnrch  college,  Oxford,  having  tn  1889 
gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  poetry. 
Lnmediately  afterward  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  ^  art,  and  to  water  color  painting, 
in  wfaidi  he  had  already  attained  some  pn^ 
ciency.  Becoming  Miliar  with  the  works  of 
Turner,  he  conceived  ^at  tite  merits  of  that 
painter  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
commenced  a  review  article  on  the  subject, 
which  was  gradually  expanded  ioto  an  8vo. 
volume,  pubuahed  in  1848  under  the  title  of 
"Modem  Painters:  their  Superiori^  in  the 
Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancdent 
Masters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford."  It  at- 
teacted  attention  from  the  rhetorical  brilliancy 
of  its  style,  the  eloquence  of  its  descriptive 
passages,  and  particularly  from  the  summary 
manner  in  which  the  most  distinguished  land- 
scape painters  of  the  old  and  new  schools  were 
diapoaed  of,  and  the  claims  of  Turner  to  su< 
premara- advocated.  The  paradoxical  viewa  of 
the  anuior  prevented  it  teoni  beotnning  an  an- 
thorit;r»  u>d  among  critics  and  connoisseurs  its 
reception  was  generally  hostile  and  even  con- 
temptuous. It  gained  hosts  of  admirers  uad 
disciples  nevertheless,  and  in  1846  waa  repub- 
lished for  the  second  time  in  a  greatly  enl^ged 
form,  accompanied  by  a  second  volume  treating 
"  Of  tiie  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Facultiea," 
to  which,  after  an  interval  of  ]  0  years,  a  8d  and 
4th  were  added ;  and  in  1860  the  work  was  com- 
pleted by  a  6th  volume.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  last  volume  the  original  titie 
had  become  a  misnomer,  the  work  being  for 
the  most  part  a  philosophical  treatise  on  Und- 
Bcape  painting  written  from  the  anthor's  pecu- 
liar point  of  view,  and  very  discurrive  in  its 
funeral  character  and  treatment.  The  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  this  work  involved  long 
virits  to  various  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Itialy,  especially  in  Venice, 
the  contemplation  of  the  more  ^riking  medUs- 
val  buildings  inspired  Ruskin  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  a  reform  in  domestic  architecture. 
The  result  was  his  Seven  Ijmips  of  Architeo* 
ture  (8vo.,  1849),  and  "The  Stones  of  Venice" 
(8  vols.,  1861-'8),  both  works  being  illustrated 
by  engravings  from  careful  drawings  by  him- 
self. In  1861  he  also  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  *'  Examples  of  ttie  Architeo- 
tore  of  Venice,"  from  hia  own  deirign%  of  whUdt 
but  8  parts  aroeared.  Among  his  other  archt- 
tectural  pnbnoations  are :  "  Notes  on  the  Con- 
struotion  of  Bheep-folds"  (1861) ;  "Lectures  on 
Architecture  and  Painting,"  dehvered  at  Edin- 
burgh (8vo.,  1864);  and  a  pamphlet  entitied 
"  The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  considered 
in  some  of  its  Relations  to  the  Prospects  of 
Art,"  whicff  is  nuunly  devoted  to  a  scheme  for 
the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings  and  works 
of  art.  The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  the 
British  Bohool  of  punting  early  enlisted  the 
sympathy  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  allied  that  the 
principles  on  which  Hunt,  Millais,  and  their 
followers  proceeded  had  first  beioi  enunciated 
in  hia  own  works;  and  in  his  pamphlet,  "Pre* 
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B^iIiaelitfani^qsSlXhls  "Note^onthe  royal 
acMemy  ezliibiUons  of  1866-*60,  and  in  oontri- 
bntioDs  to  the  newspapers  and  passages  soat- 
tered  throagh  his  writings,  he  has  recorded  in 
duu-acteristio  terms  his  admiration  of  the  pro- 
dactiona  of  the  new  school.  In  his  "  Notes" 
on  Turner's  piotnres  and  drawings  exhibited  in 
Marlborough  honse,  pablished  in  1867,  he  as- 
tonished the  public  by  severe  strictores  on 
Tnrner.  His  remaining  works  are :  "  The  King 
of  the  Golden  Biver,"  a  Ohristmas  fairy  tale 
(1861);  a  notice  of  "Giotto  and  his  Works," 
prepared  for  a  collection  of  engraved  outlines 
of  the  frescoes  of  that  master,  published  by  the 
Arondel  society,  of  which  Raskin  was  one  of 
the  fbonders ;  "  Elements  of  Drawing,  in  three 
Letters  for  Be^nnm"  (1867),  one  of  his  most 
practical  and  naefhl  treatises;  "The  Political 
Economy  of  Art"  (1868);  "Elements  of  Per- 
spectiTe;"  and  "The  Two  Paths,"  being  the 
aabstance  of  leotores  on  art  and  its  application 
to  decoration  and  manufacture,  delivered  to 
Ix>ndon  artisans  in  1864.  If  to  tJirae  be  added 
his  articles  in  the  *' Quarterly  Review"  on 
Lord  Lindsay's  *'  Christian  Art"  and  Eastlake's 
"  History  of  Oil  Painting,"  his  biographical  no- 
tice of  Samuel  Pront  in  the  "  Art  Journal"  of 
1849,  his  letters  to  the  "Times"  newspaper, 
and  other  fugitive  pieces,  we  shall  have  a  com- 
plete list  of  his  works.  He  is  still  aasidDously 
mgaged  in  the  stody  of  art,  and  has  at  Tarions 
times  direoted  claseee  in  tiie  working  men's  col- 
lege of  London,  and  asasted  otiier  mstitntions, 
bedde  givbg  many  friendly  services  to  students 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art. 
RUSS,  John  Dbnisoit,  M.D.,  an  American 

Shysician,  bom  at  Ohebaoco  (now  Essex),  Mass., 
ept  1, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1828,  studied  medicine  at  Boeton,  New 
Haven,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
and  began  to  practise  in  New  York  in  1826.  Li 
1827  he  was  appointed  almoner  of  the  sapplies 
sent  to  Greece  from  Boston,  and  sailed  in  June 
of  that  year  for  Greece,  wi^  a  cargo  of  provi- 
noos.  He  remuned  there  8  years,  distributing 
the  sappliea  Teoeived  and  superintending  for 
IS  montos  a  hosfdial  which  he  established  at 
Pwos,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1680. 
On  March  15,  1882,  he  oommenoed  at  his 
own  expense  the  instmction  of  8  blind  boys, 
and  on  Hay  19  added  8  more  to  the  nnmber. 
Soon  after  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  New 
England  asylnm  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
which  had  been  chartered  in  1829 ;  but  as  he 
declined,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  received  the  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  Ross  was  appointed  snperintendent 
of  the  New  York  blind  institution  in  March, 
1832 ;  and  being  desiroos  of  rendering  his  pupils 
Oiquble  of  self-support,  he  &mUiarized  himself 
with  SQch  trades  as  basket  making,  mat  making, 
and  carpet  weaving,  and  instructed  them  in 
these.  Finding  that  the  alphabet,  maps,  and 
figures  in  nse  in  European  institnticmB  were 
ray  oombrous  and  ei^nave,  he  invented  a 
phwetio  alphabet  of  41  characters,  suffldentiy 
Bke  th(»e  of  the  Boman  alphabet  to  be  read 
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with  HtQe  difficulty  by  seeing  persons,  to  whidt 
he  added  22  prefixes,  suffixes,  sc.,  and  proposed 
to  print  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  type  of 
these  characters.  He  also  greatly  simplified  the 
mathematical  characters  for  the  blind,  unngon)^ 
4  iiutead  of  10,  and  printed  maps  for  them  from 
raised  demgns,  using  wave  lines  for  water,  &C., 
instead  of  the  plan  of  marking  the  boundaries 
by  a  cord,  as  then  in  vogue.  The  maps,  with 
some  slight  change,  are  still  in  use;  but 
Braille's  process  (see  Bund)  has  superseded  his 
fl^es,  and  his  connection  with  tiie  blind  in- 
stitution was  terminated  too  soon  to  admit  the 
general  intEoduction  of  his  phonetic  system  of 
writing.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  NeiT  York  prison  association,  and  was  tor 
several  years  its  secretuy,  serving  also  grato- 
itnously  for  6  years  as  its  agent  for  inveingaU 
ing  oases  of  detention,  and  subsequently  was  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Blackwell's  island,  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  workhouse.  In  1849  he  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  legislature,  requestmg  it  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  proper  training 
of  vagrant  children;  and  in  1851  the  Juvenile 
asylum  was  incorporated.  Dr.  Ross  being  ap- 

Eointed  the  superintendent,  which  position  he 
eld  till  the  autumn  of  1868,  when  he  resigned, 
and  has  eince  that  time  resided  in  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Buss  has  been  an  active  codperatw  in  other 
charitable  institutions  of  Kew  York  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  among  than,  an  employment  house  for 
unfortunate  poor  women,  deseed  especially 
for  those  who  were  desirous  of  reforming  from 
a  vidouB  or  intemperate  life ;  this  institution 
was  successfully  established  in  1860,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

RUSSELL.  I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Va,,  bordered 
N.  W.  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Eentncky,  and  S.  £.  by  the 
Clinch  monntuns,  intersected  by  Clinch  river, 
and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  West 
fork  of  Sandy  river;  area,  about  1,S00  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  10,180,  of  whom  1,099  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface  and 
some  good  soil  in  the  valleys.  It  contains  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  marble,  la  1800  there  were  2 
grist  mills,  6  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  617* 
pnpib  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1666,  $1,686,447,  showing  an  increase . 
of  67  per  cent  nnce  1850.  Capital,  Lebanon, 
n.  An  E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  separated  from  Ga.  hj 
the  Chattahoochee,  and  drained  by  the  Uchee, 
Waoooohee,  and  Cowekee  creeks ;  area,  about 
900  sq.  m;  pop.  in  1860,  26,698,  of  whom 
16,688  were  slaves.  In  1850  there  were  28 
churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  N.  W.  comer  is  traversed  by  the 
Hontgomeiy  and  West  Point  railroad,  connect- 
ing with  the'CoIumbus  and  Opelika  railroad, 
which  crosses  the  county  toward  the  S.  E. 
The  Mobile  and  Giiatd  railroad,  not  yet  (lS6iy 
completed,  also  intersects  it.  Oai^tal,  Craw- 
ford, in.  A  8.  oo.  of  Ky.,  interseoted  by  Cum- 
berland rivw,  and  dratnad  by  its  bruobee; 
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area,  a1>oiit  926  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  6,468,  of 
vhom  669  were  Blsves.  It  has  a  hilly  surface, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.  The 
prodactions  in  1860  were  816,106  hnshels  of 
Indian  corn,  61,416  of  oats,  12,188  Ibfl.  of 
wool,  and  40,7'6ir  of  tobacco.  There  were  IS 
chnrcbes,  and  863  papUs  in  pnblio  schools. 
Capital,  Jamestown. 

BUSSELL,  Benjamin,  an  American  jonmal- 
lit,  bom  in  Boston,  Knss.,  in  6ept.  1761,  died 
there,  Jan.  4, 1846.  He  was  apprentdeed  at  l  i 
XBars  of  age  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of 
Worcester.  Uass.,  and  editor  of  the  "Massa* 
ehosetts  Spy,"  ami  before  complettng  his  term 
enlisted  in  the  revolntionarr  army.  At  the 
expiration  of  hia  apprenticeuiip  he  settled  in 
B(Mton,  and  in  March,  1^,  establiahed  the 
"Oolamlnan  Centinel,"  o  semi-weeHy  ne^ra- 
paper,  which  under  his  control  was  for  40 
years  one  of  the  most  inflnential  oi^ans  of  the 
federal  party  in  New  England.  He  repeatedly 
represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the 
state  legislature,  was  for  one  or  two  terms  a 
member  of  the  execntire  council,  and  held  a 
mayor's  commission  in  the  state  militia,  whence 
he  was  universally  known  as  M^or  Rnssell. 

BUSSELL,  Eabl.  See  Eussell,  Lohd  John. 

BUSSELL,  LoBD  Joas,  8d  son  of  the  6th 
dnke  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  bom 
in  London,  Aus.  19, 1792.  After  passing  some 
time  at  a  pnulo  school  at  Sunbnry,  he  was 
sent  to  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  the  pro- 
fessorial chairs  of  that  institntion  being  then 
filled  by  men  of  great  eminence,  whose  opin- 
ions were  in  unison  with  those  liberal  politi- 
cal principles,  the  support  of  which  has  for 
several  generations  distinguished  the  house  of 
Bossefl.  He  took  ^art  in  the  discussions  of 
tlie  speculative  society,  and  at  the  house  of 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  in- 
tercourse with  many  of  the  leading  minds  of 
Britun.,  He  went  abroad  in  1 809,  and  travelled 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  English  being  at 
that  time  shnt  out  from  mostof  the  continental 
countries  through  the  power  and  influence  of 
Kwoleon;  andlieiraB  an  eye-witnesaof  aome 
of  the  most  important  tncidenta  of  the  peninsu- 
lar war.  In  1818  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Tav- 
istock, in  which  the  influence  of  his  family  was 
paramount.  At  that  time  the  whig  party  was  at 
the  lowest  point  of  its  fortunes,  and  apparent^ 
Iv  was  banished  for  ever  from  power.  Lord 
John  supported  its  principles,  and  the  Liver- 
pool-Castlereagh  ministry  found  in  him  an  un- 
compromising opponent ;  but  so  useless  did  all 
opposition  appear,  that  he  contemplated  a 
withdrawal  from  political  life.  At  the  close 
of  1819  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary 
reformer,  making  his  first  motion  on  the  suh- 
Ject  Dec  14, 1819;  and  though  defeated,  he 
renewed  the  motion  ftwn  year  to  year,  with 
eome  exceptions.  He  sacceeded,  however,  in 
getting  the  franchise  transferred  flrom  a  con- 
victed borough  to  Yorkshire,  which  was  an 
important  hj  parliameat.  He  mp- 


ported  Oa&oHc  emaiu^Milloii,  the  repeal  vt 
the  test  and  corporation  aotii,  aad  retreneh- 

ment ;  aod  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the 
of  pains  and  penalties  iH^jnght  against  Queen 
Oaroline.  -  He  did  not  take  office  under  ,  Mr. 
Canning,  bat  refrained  from  pressing  hb  pecu- 
liar motions  during  his  ministry,  beoaose  of 
its  general  liberality.  In  1^8  he  carried 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acta 
through  parliament,  and  in  1629  voted  for  the 
Bucoes^l  Catholic  emancipation  act  In  the 
Orey  ministry,  farmed  in  Nov.  1880,  Lord  John 
was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  took  the  lead 
in  the  boose  of  oommons  in  soppwt  of  lh»  i«- 
ibrm  bill,  which  he  iatrodnoed  m  Mareh,  1881. 
The  reform  bill,  with  some  changes,  was  car- 
ried, and  Lord  John  was  chosen  member  for 
South  Devon  in  1882.  He  went  oat  with  the 
Melbourne  ministry  in  1684;  bat  in  1886  he 
returned  to  office,  being  then  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  borne  denartanent,  whicli 
place  he  held  until  1689,  wnen  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies. 
During  the  6  years  that  followed  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's restoration  to  poww,  Lord  John  Rii»- 
eell  was  really  the  chief  member  of  the  min- 
istry; and  he  vigorously  carried  various  reform 
measnres,  though  the  whigs  had  not  a  constant 
minority  in  the  commons,  and  there  was  a  ma- 
jority against  them  in  the  house  of  peers.  He 
ceased  to  be  minister  Aug.  80, 1841,  when  the 
second  Feel  ministry  sooceeded  to  that  of  Mel- 
bourne. For  6  years  he  was  chief  of  the  opposi- 
tion, but  in  1846,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tory 
party,  he  became  prime  rainier,  holding  the 
office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Bis  ministry 
lasted  until  1862,  when  he  was  defeated  on  the 
militia  question,  and  resigned.  "When  the  Aber- 
deen mmistry  was  formed,  at  the  close  of  1863, 
be  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
which  office  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  lord 
president  of  the  ooandl.  He  left  the  Aberdeen 
ministry  in  Jan.  1666,  uid  shortly  afterward 
took  the  office  of  oolimial  secretary  in  the 
Palmarston  ndnistry.  He  was  sent  as  BritUi 
^enipotentiary  to  take  part  in  the  Vienna  con- 
ference, which  was  intended  to  put  on  end  to 
the  Bnssian  war ;  bat  bis  conduct  in  the  con- 
ference not  being  approved  by  the  English  pub- 
lic, hewithdrewfrom  tiie  cabinet,  July  16,1866. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  fiff 
foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  h^d  for  abont 
two  years.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  elevated  to 
die  honse  of  peers  with  the  title  of  Earl  Bussell 
of  Kingston-Rnssdl.  He  has  been  a  voluminous 
author,  having  published  "Life  of  William  Lord 
Russell "  (1816) ;  "History  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution" (1821);  "Don  Carlos,  a  Drama" 
(1822);  "History  of  the  Afbirs  of  Bnrope 
since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht"  (1824);  "Ooiv 
respondence  of  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford" 
(1848);  "Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspon- 
denoe  of  Thomas  Moore"  (1868~*6);  and  "Me- 
morials and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox"  (1864).  He  has  been  twice  married :  in 
1881  to  Adelaide,  widow  of  Loid  BibtAesdale, 
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mi  in  1841  to  lady  X^neea  .Aiuw  Ifaria, 
duf^r  of  Ae  earl  of  Miiito.  By  both  nuur* 
^urea  he  baa  children. 

RUSSELL,  WoLuu,  lord,  8d  bob  of  William, 
Ml  earl  of  Bedford,  an  English  stateanuui,  bom 
Sept  M,  1889,  beheaded  Joly  31, 1«88.  After 
stadying  at  Oambridge  with  hia  elder  brother, 
ke  travelled  in  oompanT*  with  him  on  the  con- 
tinent, retomiug  to  England  in  1669.  He  was 
^ected  to  parliament  tor  Tavistock  in  1661, 
Imt  for  IS  years  was  a  rilent  and  inaotive  mem- 
ber. He  partook  of  the  dissolute  pleasures  of 
the  oonrt  of  Oharlea  II.,  and  was  engaged  in 
more  than  one  dnel.  In  1669  he  maniea  I^idr 
Tani^an,  a  widow,  and  dai^^ter  of  the  ean 
of  Sonthampfam,  first  lord  treasurer  to  Oharlea 
IL  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  "the 
eou^TT'  party"  in  1678,  and  served  it  faithfhllj 
till  hIa  deatti,  coming  forwud  in  oppositioa  to 
tiie  oneonsUtntional  and  impolilac  attempts  of 
the  king  and  his  partisans  to  destroy  English 
freedom  through  the  aid  of  France.  On  the 
desAh  of  his  elder  brother,  without  heirs,  at 
tiie  beginning  of  1678,  he  heoame  Lord  Bassell, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  eavldom  of  Bedford. 
On  March  14,  1678,  he  seconded  the  motion  to 
deolsre  war  against  France,  and  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  it  At  that  time  he  had  interviews 
wiUi  M.  de  Ronvignj,  uncle  of  his  wife,  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  hy  Louis  XIV.  to 
inflomoe  En^i^  partiea  so  to  act  as  to  pro- 
mote the  intereats  of  Franoe;  but  nothing  that 
tiien  took  plaoe  waa  illegal  or  imprc^,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  asoOTtdn  (he  nature  of  uie  con- 
nection between  the  king  of  France  and  the 
king  of  England.  He  acted  with  his  party  at 
tiie  time  of  the  "popish  plot;"  and  as  his  sin- 
eerity  cannot  be  doubted,  his  intellect  has  ne- 
oessarily  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  succeed- 
ing times.  In  Nov.  1678,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  duke 
of  Tork  should  be  removed  fi-om  the  king's 
presence  and  councils.  He  was  one  of  Ute 
chief  actors  in  the  impeachment  of  the  lord 
treasurer  Danby,  but  afterward  admitted  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  the  part  he  took  against 
that  statesman.  WI>en  the  new  council  propos- 
ed by  Sir  W.  Temple  was  fbimed,  Lewd  Bassell 
ma  appdnted  me  of  the  80  members.  He 
was  not  at  first  in  &vor  of  exdading  the  duke 
cf  Tork  fhHU  the  sucoesnon,  bat  finally  sup- 
ported the  measure.  Hel^tiieeoandlat  the 
bee^untng  of  1680.'  On  Oct  SO  he  ndm  fai 
&vor  of  measures  agionst  "popery,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  popish  snoceasor"  to  the  crown ;  and  a 
week  later  he  seconded  Ool.  Titus's  motion  to 
Usable  the  duke  of  York  from  becoming  king 
of  England.  His  influence  in  tiie  house  of 
commons  was  one  of  the  oauscs  of  the  passage 
of  the  erotusion  bill  through  that  body;  but  it 
was  thrown  out  by  the  peers.  The  story  that 
Lord  Russell  objected  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  of  Lord  Staflbrd  rests  on  very  doubt- 
flil  authority.  When  the  reaction  agraut  the 
whiga  took  plaoe,  1b»  government  of  Oharlea 
n.  resolved  to  deitn^  their  leaders,  prooeeA- 


ing  to  do  so  according  to  Uta  forms  <tf  law. 
That  was  an  age  of  "  plots,"  and  false  witnessea 
abounded  and  could  be  procured  as  well  by 
purchase  as  by  threats.  The  state  trials  were 
forces,  except  that  they  furnished  the  machine- 
ry by  which  the  blood  of  the  accused  could  be 
^ed,  whether  he  were  innocent  or  guilty.  As 
the  whigB  had  made  use  of  the  courta  to  mur- 
der innocent  Catholics,  so  were  they  employed 
by  the  tories  to  murder  innocent  whigs.  Lord 
lUssell  knew  Uiat  it  was  meant  to  destroy  him, 
bat  he  would  not  fiy.  "  He  was  very  sensible 
he  should  fall  a  sacrifice,"  he  said ;  "  u-bitrarr 
govarmnent  could  mit  be  set  up  in  Englaiu 
without  wading  thnnigh  his  blood."  He  waa 
arreated  on  the  charge  of  having  been  oonoem- 
ed  in  the  Rye  House  jdot,  said  to  have  been 
fbnned  by  Rnmbold  and  others,  for  an  attack 
on  the  long  and  the  duke  of  York.  When 
taken  before  the  council,  the  lung  told  bim  that 
nobody  suspected  him  of  any  deugn  against  faia 
pwBon,  but  that  he  had  good  evideuce  of  his 
D^ng  in  designs  against  his  government.  After 
the  examination  was  over,  Lord  Russell  waa 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  saw  that  he  waa 
going  to  his  death,  and  to  the  remark  of  hia 
servant  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies  to  take  bis  life,  he  an- 
swered :  *'  Yes,  the  devil  is  loose."  From  that 
moment  he  b^an  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  he 
were  already  under  sentenoe.  His  arrest  caus- 
ed much  sensation,  and  the  duke  of  Ibmmonth, 
who  was  inv(dved  in  the  same  ohtf  ge^  sent  to 
let  him  know  he  would  come  in  and  sluire  hia 
fate,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  any  service ; 
bat  Lord  Rossell  replied  tliat  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with 
him.  He  replied  civilly  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
committee  of  the  privy  coancil,  but  declined  to 
make  any  defence  till  his  trial.  The  trial  took 
plaoe  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13,  1688.  The 
charge  against  him  was  "for  conspiring  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  consatting  and  agreeing 
to  stir  np  insurrectiou ;  and  to  that  end  to 
seize  the  guards  (appointed)  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  king^s  person."  The  case  for  the 
government  was  conducted  by  ^r  Robert  Saw- 
yer, attorney-general,  Heneage  ilnefa,  8<di<»tor- 
genwal,andJe&eyB;  and  thdrnamea  are  suffi- 
cient to  riiow  how  it  was  eondnoted,  and  vith 
what  ill^ality  and  brutality  it  was  marked. 
Ko  counsel  was  then  allowed  to  the  accasedf 
except  on  points  of  law,  but  Lady  Rossell  was 
permitted  to  assist  her  husband  in  writing, 
"to  help  his  memoiy."  The  juiy  was  formed 
in  violaticm  of  law,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  waa 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  d  which  he  was  accused 
according  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  act 
of  26  Edward  III. ;  so  that  the  act  of  1  WiUiam 
and  Mary,  reversing  his  attainder,  declared  that 
he  "  was,  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jarors, 
having  been  refused  his  la^ul  challenge  to  the 
said  Jurors  ibr  want  of  fi«eh(^  and  by  partial 
and  ui^nat  oonstructiaia  of  law,  wrongfullr 
ocmvicted,  attainted,  and  ezeonted  fbr  hi^ 
tnascw."  TheohiefwibMaBeeagaiiiathimwere 
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Ool.  Bmnsey,  Lord  Howard  of  EBcrick,  and  Mr. 
Bheppard,  aH  of  whom  were  renegades,  and  en- 
gagea  in  swearing  away  an  innocent  man's  life 
m  order  to  sare  uelr  own  liTea.  Howard  was 
the  most  infiunons  creatore  of  eren  that  age; 
Bheppard  contradicted  himself;  and  Snmaey 
sabseqaently  gave  eridenoe  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Comish  which,  if  tme,  proved  Uiat  he  had  per- 
jnredhimselfat  the  trial  of  Lord  RoBsell.  The 
extent  of  Lord  Rnsseirs  error  was,  that  he  had 
engaged  in  "some  discourses  about  making 
some  aUrs,"  snch  as  were  common  enongh  with 
the  whi{»  after  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
king  had  resolved  to  govern  contrary  to  law ; 
this  was  all  that  was  sworn  against  him,  and 
this  was  not  treason.   As  to  the  Rye  Hooae 

Slot,  if  any  each  plot  ever  was  formed,  which 
1  scarcely  to  be  believed  in  view  of  the  dying 
declaration  of  so  bold  and  honest  a  man  as 
Rnmbold,  it  is  not  now  pretended  that  Lord 
Bnasell  had  an^  part  in  it;  bat  the  hatred 
which  the  details  of  that  plot,  as  pnblisfaedf 
ei cited  against  him,  aided  to  bring  about  his 
conviction.  He  introduced  witnesses  to  show 
that  Lord  Howard  had  declared  and  protested 
that  he  knew  nothing  against  him,  nor  of  any 
plot  he  oonhl  in  the  least  be  ouartioned  for. 
Other  witnesses,  of  the  highest  character,  were 
bron^t  forward  to  speak  to  the  general  excel- 
lence of  Lord  Rnssell's  character,  which  ren- 
dered it  improbable  that  he  should  have  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  like  that  charged  against  him. 
One  of  them  swd:  "I  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  lord  several  years,  and  conversed 
much  with  him.  I  took  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  sons,  one  of  the  best  fathers,  and  one  of 
the  best  masters — one  of  the  best  husbands, 
one  of  the  best  Mends,  and  one  of  the  best 
Christians  we  had."  Lord  Russell  made  a  diort 
but  strong  speech  to  the  court  and  jnrj ;  but 
the  former  chafed  against  him,  and  the  latter 
found  him  guilty.  When  brought  up  to  re- 
oeive  sentence,  on  July  14,  Lord  Rnssell  point- 
ed oat  that  Judgment  ought  not  to  pass  upon 
him  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  of 
which  there  was  no  proof  by  any  one  witness, 
all  the  witnesses  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  but  no  intention  of  killing  the  king. 
He  was  answered,  *'  that  it  was  an  exception 
proper  to  be  made  before  the  verdict ;  but  that 
the  court  was  now  bound  by  the  verdict,  as 
well  as  the  prisoner.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  in- 
troduce counsel  before  the  verdict,  because  diat 
were  admitting  the  fact;  and  he  was  excluded 
from  arguing  the  point  after  the  verdiet,  be- 
cause the  jury  had  given  judgment  on  the  fiwt 
and  the  law  together.'^  Yet  in  another  case, 
that  occurred  in  the  following  year,  a  contrary 
decision  was  made,  which  snows  that  it  was 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  government  to 
pat  Lord  Russell  to  death,  by  way  of  intimidat- 
ing the  liberal  party,  his  rank,  his  influence, 
and  his  very  innooence  serving  as  evidences  that 
no  man  could  hold  himself  sue  who  ^ould  op- 
pose the  arbibrarjr  sofaflmea  <tf  the  ooort  Soi- 


t«Doe  of  death  was  then  passed  upon  Lord 
Russell,  and  the  king  commoted  his  punish- 
ment to  simple  deoapitatioo,  which  was  a 
favor  alw^B  aooorded  to  criminals  of  the  aria- 
tooratio  olasNB.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
aave  hii  ll£Bt  and  it  was  reported  that  his  father 
offered  £100,000  for  a  pardon,  to  which  the 
king  replied:  "He  could  not  purchase  his  own 
and  his  subjects'  blood  at  so  easy  a  rate."  The 
king  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  he  could  not,  with  safety  to  his 
own  lif^,  spare  the  life  of  Lord  Russell.  To 
please  his  friends,  and  beoause  of  hb  wife's  dis- 
tress. Lord  Russell  petitioned  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  his 
living  abroad,  and  taking  no  part  in  English 
affairs;  but  he  never  supposed  his  petition 
would  be  favorably  received.  He  was  attended 
by  Burnet  and  Tiltotson,  but  coald  not  be 
brought  to  subscribe  to  tiieir  servile  doctrine 
on  the  right  of  reristanoe  to  ^rranny.  Some 
d  his  onervatknu  during  the  few  days  that 
passed  betw«en  his  sentence  and  hia  mnrder 
show  much  pleasant  hnmor,  and  others  great 
depth  of  thought  and  eloquence.  No  man  ever 
£aced  death  with  greater  firmness.  He  foil 
asleep  a  second  time  on  the  morhing  of  his  ex- 
ecution, and  refbsed  to  accept  of  a  plan  formed 
for  his  escape  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  then 
Lord  Cavendish.  At  the  scaffold  he  gave  a 
paper  to  the  sheriff  that  embodied  his  senti- 
ments, and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  submit- 
ted to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. — No  mim 
has  a  nobler  place  in  English  history  than 
William  Lord  Russell,  the  conviction  Utat  he 
was  judioiaOy  murdered  heightening  the  effect 
of  his  personal  virtues  and  his  political  ser- 
vioee.  His  stt^der  was  reversed  immediatelT 
after  the  revolution,  and  his  fother  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford  in  1694,  the  patent  stating, 
among  the  reasons  for  conferrmg  the  honor, 
that  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was  the 
Cither  to  Lord  Russell,  the  ornament  of  his 
age,"  &c. — ^RxcnBL,  Lady  Russell,  snn-ived  her 
husband  more  than  40  years,  dying  Sept.  24, 
1728,  at  the  age  of  87.  Her  "  Letters,"  edited 
by  Miss  Berry,  were  published  in  1819 ;  and  a 
more  perfect  edition,  edited  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, speared  in  18C4.  In  the  preface  to  the 
work,  the  editor  says:  "The  recent  historical 
work  of  Mr.  Hacanlay,  splendid  and  powerfbl 
as  it  is,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  give  a  correct 
acoonnt  of  the  eonduot  of  Lord  Russell  in  Hm 
memorable  transactions  which  led  to  his  trial 
«nd  condemnation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  that  inquiry ;  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that,  whDe  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  some  of  his  friends  were  urging  on 
renstaoce,  Lord  Russell  was  opposed  to  any 
attempt  of  the  kind.  Lady  Russell  says  truly 
he  was  guilty  of  misprison  of  treason  at  most." 
*'  The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell,  with  some 
Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived  "  (3 
vols.  6vo.,  London),  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was 
publ^ed  in  1616,  and  has  since  passed  throu^ 
serenl  editions.  . 
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BUBBELL,  WnxuH,  a  Boottiih  hbtorian, 
born  in  Selkirkshire  in  1741,  died  in  Dom- 
MesBhire,  Dec.  26,  1798.  In  1766  he  was 
boand  apprentice  for  6  jean  to  a  bookseller 
and  printer  of  Edinburgh,  and  apou  the  oora- 

ttletion  of  his  apprenticeship  pablished  a  "  Se- 
ect  Collection  of  Modem  Poems."  In  1704 
he  relinqai^edr  his  trade  and  repaired  to  Lon- 
don in  search  of  literary  employment.  His 
principal  works  are  :  a  *'  History  of  America" 
(1779) ;  "  History  of  Modern  Europe"  (S  vols., 
1779-'84);  "History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with 
a  View  of  the  Revolutions  in  Asia  and  Africa" 
(2  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1793);  and  "History  of 
England  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Beign  of 
Oeorge  III.  to  the  Oondnsion  of  the  American 
Tar,"  left  nnflalBhed  at  his  death. 

BUBSELL,  WiLUAH,  an  American  edooa- 
tlonist,  born  in  Olaagow,  Scot^md^  Arail  38, 
1798.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1817  eame  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  in 
1819  he  be4»me  tbe  head  of  the  Chatham  acad- 
emy. In  1822  he  removed  to  Connecticnt,  and 
for  8  years  presided  over  the  New  Township 
academy  and  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  at 
New  Haven.  From  ill  healtb  he  resigned  his 
oonnection  with  the  grammar  school,  and  com- 
menced giving  instruction  to  classes  in  eloca- 
tion  in  Andover,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  In 
1826  he  took  charge  of  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Ednoation, "  edited  It  for  8  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  GennantowD,  Penn.,  where  he  taught 
a  limited  oUub  of  yoong  ladies  for  several  years. 
He  next  (^ned  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Philadelphia,  bnt  finally  resamed  bis  classes  in 
elocution  in  Andover  and  Boston,  giving  in- 
stmction  also  at  teachers*  institutes  in  ^ode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1849  he  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  teachers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1863  removed  it  to  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Russell  has 
been  lai^ly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  trea- 
tises on  ednoation  and  text  books  for  schools, 
especially  in  the  departments  of  reading  and 
alocndon. 

BUSSELL,  Wnxusc  Howasd,  a  British 
Journalist,  bom  in  DuUin  in  18S1.  He  was 
entered  at  Trinitr  oollege,  Dablin,  in  1888,  and 
irhile  pursuing  his  studies  there  in  1841  was 
invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  on  tbe  staff  of 
tbe  London  "  Times,"  to  write  a  report  of  the 
Longford  election  for  that  journal.  Russell, 
being  then  in  narrow  dronmstanoes  and  partly 
dependent  on  his  kinsman,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
for  tbe  means  of  procuring  liis  education, 
accepted  tbe  offer,  and  reported  the  proceed- 
ings at  this  and  other  Irish  elections  to  the 
satis&otion  of  his  employers.  In  tbe  latter 
part  of  1842  he  quitted  Trinity  college  and 
went  to  London ;  but  fmling  to  obtain  at  once 
the  place  of  a  reporter  for  the  "  Times,"  be 
took  np  hia  remdenoe  in  Cambridge,  wbere  be 
supported  himself  by  contributions  to  the  peri- 
owoals,  parUoolarly  the  "  Sporting  Magazme," 
bdng  well  informed  in  matters  pertsini^  to  the 
field  and  mnl  lifo.  In  1848  tw  obtained  the 


appointment  of  matiiematloai  master  In  the 
Kensington  grammar  school,  which  however 
he  held  for  a  few  months  only.  In  1848  he 
was  sent  by  tbe  proprietors  of  the  "  Times"  to 
attend  tbe  monster  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland 
and  write  the  descriptive  reports  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  tbe  regular  short- 
hand writers;  and  the  effective  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  task  procured  him  a 
permanent  engagement.  Subsequently  he  pre- 
pared an  aooount  of  the  condition  of  the  O'Con- 
nell  estates,  corroborating  tbe  statements  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  "Times  commissioner,"  which 
had  been  impugned  by  tba  family.  He  also 
reported  the  O^Conndl  state  trials  in  Feb. 
1814.  In  1846  he  resigned  his  podtion  on  tiie 
staff  of  the  "  Times,"  expecting  to  obtain  a  more 
Inorative  one  on  that  of  the  London  "  Duly 
News,"  then  abont  to  be  started  by  Dickens ; 
but  failing  in  this,  he  entered  his  name  at  the 
Middle  Temple  and  accepted  an  engagement 
from  the  "  Morning  Ohronide."  During  a  visit 
to  Ireland  in  1846-'7  to  inquire  into  tbe  distress 
caused  by  the  potato  diBeas&  he  was  shot  at 
near  TuUa  in  County  Kerry  in  mistake  for  a 
government  agent,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed.  In  1847  he  terminated  his  connection 
with  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  returned 
to  the  "  Times,"  to  tbe  staff  of  which  be  has 
since  been  permanently  attached.  His  de- 
partment included  the  chronicling  of  popular 
meetings  or  demonstrations,  royal  pn^esses, 
reviews,  lannehes,  and  other  striking  pnblio 
events,  for  which  purpose  he  made  oooadonal 
visits  to  tbe  continent  In  1864  he  was  select- 
ed to  accompany  tbe  Briti^  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
"Times,"  in  whicrn  edacity  he  was  present  at 
nearly  every  important  action  from  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  Sept.  1854,  to  the  final  attack  upon 
Sebastopol,  Sept.  1656,  returning  with  the 
bulk  of  the  army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
On  many  occasions  he  performed  his  duties  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  tbe  troops  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
commissariat,  excited  a  livdy  interest  not  only 
in  England,  bnt  in  continental  Enrt^  and  the 
United  States.  His  letters  hove  been  published 
in  S  Tt>ls.  8to.  under  the  title  of  "Tbe  War 
from  the  Landing  at  Gallipoli  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raglan"  (London,  1865),  and  "  The  War, 
from  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  tbe  Peace 
at  Paris"  (1866) ;  and  he  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  monthly  parts  "  Tbe  Expedition  to 
the  Crimea,  with  Maps  and  Plans^'  (London, 
1856).  Soon  after  returning  to  England  be 
attended  tbe  coronation  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  at  Moscow;  and  at  the  close  of  1857 
departed  for  India,  where  he  remained  until 
1859,  sending  to  the  "  Times"  accounts  of  the 
dvil  and  muitary  operations  which  led  to  the 
suppresnon  of  the  swoy  rebdiitm.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  was  afterward  pnbluhed  under 
the  title  of  "  Hy  Diary  m  In^a."  In  Marah, 
1881,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
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making  ft  tour  of  the  sotrthern  and  sonth-west* 
•m  states  retomed  to  Waahington,  where  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1861)  engaged  in  recording  for  the 
"  Times"  the  progreas  of  the  civil  war  between, 
the  sonthem  states  and  the  federal  goremment 
He  has  been  a  flreqnent  contributor  to  "  House- 
hold Words,"  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1860  established  tlie  "Armj 
and  Navj  Gazette,"  of  which  he  is  editor.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  bnt  owing  to  hia 
literary  engagements  has  given  little  attention 
to  the  law.  In  1856  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Dnblin, 

RUSSIA,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world, 
extending,  in  N.  £.  Enrope,  N.  Asia,  and 
W.  America,  from  lat.  88*  25'  to  78°  26'  N., 
and  from  long.  17*  40'  E.  to  182°  W.  The 
OTigin  of  the  name  Rnaua  is  not  clearly  as- 
certained. Some  derive  it  from  Uw  Sconoina- 
Tian  ro$t^  stranger ;  others  from  the  litQe  Bm- 
rian  rtmianv,  ecattered.  The  name  Hoseowa 
is  derived'*from  a  river,  and  became  to  some 
extent  naUonal  by  the  establishment  of  the 

g'and  dnkedom  of  Moscow  in  the  13Ui  century. 
QBsiais  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  E.  by 
British  America,  S.  by  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese 
empire,  Independent  Tartary,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Black  sea,  European  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  W.  by  Moldavia,  Austria,  EVossia, 
the  Baitio  sea,  and  Sweden.   Its  area,  accord- 


ing to  the  calculation  made  by  O.  Behweitaer, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Hoaoow,  and  pro- 
mnmced  by  the  imperial  academy  of  sdeDcea 
the  moat  aooorate,  »  as  follows,  in  English  wq. 
m. :  Ennmean  Bnaria  (including  Poland  aiw 
Finland),  3,066,660;  Ariatio  Rnada  (indodlng 
the  newly  acquired  territory  on  the  Amoor), 
6,748,979;  American  Russia,  616,846;  total, 
8,881,884  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length,  from  W. 
to  E.,  is  about  9,681  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
about  3,628  m.  The  seaboaM  extends  over 
25,100  m.,  the  land  frontier  over  9,200.  Its 
total  surface  is  estimated  to  comprise  j'b  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  4  of  the  land,  and 
more  than  double  the  whole  area  of  Europe. 
For  administrative  purposes  European  Russia 
is  divided  into  51  governments,  two  of  which, 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  belong  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  partly  to  Aina.  This  is  exclusive 
d  Poland,  whidi  ctmtdna  6  govemments, 
and  Finland,  which  is  divided  into  8  districts. 
Asiatic  Rnsria  oomdsta  of  8  gormmienta  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  frovemments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg),  7  territories,  and  sev- 
eral other  divisions.  Rnssian  America  forma 
one  government.  The  following  table  exhib- 
its the  names  of  the  governments  in  each  of 
the  great  historicd  divisions  of  European  Rue- 
sia,  with  their  population  in  1866,  and  thdr 
area  in  Ei^iah  sq.  m. : 


Okbat  Bukia. 

1.  Vowow  

&  Smotenak  

a  PrtoT  

4  Tver  

K.  Norgorod  

a  oioMte,  

1.  Archaiwel  and  Nov*  Zembk, 
and  the  taUmdi  of  ValgMa  and 
EalKaer  

a  Tok«3»  

9.  Jaroetar  

10.  KoBtroma  

11.  Tladlmlr  

JS.  NUiiI  NoTgwod  

18.  TwDboT.  

K  ToroiMj  

1ft.  Koonk  

la  Orel  

17.  KakMga  

18.  TooU  

la  Elaun  

Lnru  BuMiA. 

».  KIOT  

81.  Tobernlgor  

92.  Paltowa  

Sa.  KhaikoT  

BOTTS  Bdmia. 

«.  Tanrid*  

SO.  Cbenoo  

26.  EkateritMslav',  with  Tagaorog, 

town  and  district  

sr.  CoaMokaortbeUMkM.... 

SSL  Bewrahto  

SBl  DooOoaaekt...  

WmtBdmu. 

Ml  PodoHa  

81.  TolhTBla  


.  PcpoUlloB  hi 


S1,«S8 

S«,081 
4«,SS8 
61,816 


i -1.1108 
:i<i.^ 

l'.>.ril8 

a^'»I 

1-1.818 
19,298 
12.1T8 

ii.m 

1C,218 
19.WH 

9t,3eo 

M.140 
88,18« 

2^887 
14,736 

ie,8TB 

87.040 


1,680,400 
l,flS4,481 

m,m 

1,468,194 
818.4M 
885,946 


■•■.-'.(,:«9 

1,221,720 
1.2ie.C9I 

I.SO^.ITB 
1,^-1  II.  148 

1.44.\«)0 

i.oiii;.(i71 
i.i-r...'.i7 
i,>iy4,"T7 

'l  ,804.970 
1,401,879 
1.708,144 
1,009,189 

ens-oos 

1,088,809 

1,089,097 
194,919 
990,974 
871,180 

1,TB0,1M7 
1.49M87 


28.  Mink  

88.  Mohlletr  

84.  VlUtak  

8i  WUna  

88.  Orodno  

87.  Konio  

Baltio  PaoviKcta. 
8Sl  Coariand  

89.  UronUwltlithaiatetMlBitf  Oeaal 

and  Ho«n.,...  

4a  Eatbonfa  

4L  Bt  Petersburg  

Knaimif  of  Kaux. 

1.  P«nn  

9.  TIMka  

8.  Kaaan  

4.  BinMnfc»  

&  P«nza  

ClXODOK  0*  Arbaxbax. 

1.  Saratov  

%  Astrakhan  

a  Oronborg,  with  tba  Unl  CoMcks 

4.  Bunira  

Oi  CuBasM,  aliiee  1887  nanMd  the 
|owiiiD«Bt  «f  BtaTrapol. . 

ItlOAnTUI.AnOK. 

1.  Or«at  RnMla  

9.  Llttlo  BoBsbi  

a  Bonth  SnssU  

4.  West  Bnarin  

0.  Baitio  ProvlDcoa  

a  Finland  

7.  KMan  

a  Aitrakban  

9.  Ftriaod  


TntaLRiHslatnEnrape   9.1^889 


Am. 

UH. 

84,880 
18,808 
17,218 
ia830 
I8,86< 
18,107 

988488 
S7S3S8 
746,024 
840,87* 
897,900 
98S/M 

10,808 

087,08 

18,188 
7,998 
17,818 

868,085 

mm 

12SM8 

05.8ae 

SS.71& 
16.788 
14,640 

sjoi8,aoe 

9^1,914 
1,482,088 

i.ii&aos 

1,180,988 

sijsn 

84,bin 
146JI86 
01^088 

1,82%147 
4I4Jtt6 
1,»19,W8 
1^081 

«,en 

6044S5 

81IU80 
80,884 
196.786 

mjm 

64^7 
140,198 
941,086 
871.416 

4»jm 

6,488,188 

4,889.291 
S,4M.60S 
2.774887 
l.ftS2.9n 
7.800091 
a<iR9.469 
4,63tV919 

9.1^888 

84,T81.m 

(For  Asiatic  Russia,  see  Oacoabus,  and  Sibbria.) 
The  aggregate  population  of  European  Rosda 
in  ISSiS,  according  to  the  strictly  geogr^hioal 
division  (embracing  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  OreDborg,  and  also  the  gorerfr- 


ment  of  Stavropol  and  the  Black  sea  Ooa- 
saoks,  both  of  which,  being  under  an  Anatio 
goTemor<general,  are  in  point  of  administra- 
tion counted  among  the  Aua^c  proiinoes),  was 
08^^706 ;  thsk     Aalatlo  Boiria,  7,760^187 ; 
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tiiat  of  Amerioan  Bottia,  10,788 ;  gmoA  total 
<rf  the  popaUtion  of  all  Bnsda,  71,&43,616. 
This  does  not  indnde  the  half-independent 
tribes  of  the  Oancasns  (aboat  1,400,000  souls), 
md  the  Independent  tribes  of  American  Roswa 
(from  40,000  to  60,000),  which,  together  with 
the  popalatioQ  of  the  territory  aoqaired  since 
1866,  woold  swell  the  aggregate  population  to 
more  than  73,000,000.  The  following  state- 
nwnt  of  the  -reaolte  of  former  cenmuas  is  an 
eridenoa  of  the  great  r^iditj  with  which  the 
pc^mlatlon  of  Bturia  has  Incnased :  1723, 14,- 
000,000;  1816,  40,000,000;  1886,65,000,000; 
1861, 46,320,000.  The  average  annnal  increase 
of  the  population  daring  recent  years  has  been 
aboat  1^  per  cent.-;  in  several  years  it  has  been 
greatly  oneclEed  by  the  effiacto  of  epidemics, 
and  in  1848  the  nomber  of  births  was  even 
less  by  296,948  than  of  deaths.  In.  population 
Bossia  does  not  tower  so  high  above  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  as  in  extent.  In  European 
Bosda  the  average  is  about  80  to  an  English 
square  mile;  in  Asiatic  Buasia,  1 ;  in  Basdan 
Aiaerioa,  only  1  to  every  6  square  n^es. — There 
•re  8  military  govemon^neral,  at  St.  Petm- 
haegj  Koaoow,  and  Warsaw  (formerly  a  4th  one 
at  xttga),  and  10  govemors-geiwral,  several  gov- 
enunenta  together  fbmdng  tiie  diamct  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general, viz. :  1,  Sooth  Bussia;  3,  Grodno 
and  Eovno ;  8,  Podolia  and  Yolhynia ;  4,  East- 
em  Siberia:  6,  Eutais;  6,  Western  Siberia; 
7,  livoaia,  Esthonia,  and  Ooarland ;  6,  Oren- 
mirg  and  Samara;  9,  Oaocasos;  10,  Finland. 
BMide  these  there  are  80  military  and  64  civil 
governors.  Ever^  government  or  province  is 
agun  sabdivided  mto  districts,  nsnaJly  from  10 
to  13  in  number.  All  the  governors-general 
are  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  the 
chief  command  over  the  troops  distributed  in 
the  governments  under  ituir  administratiOD. 
They  have  to  give  regular  aooomitB  to  the  sen- 
ate, bat  only  the  emperor  ean  r^rimand  than. 
The  larmt  cities  of  the  empire  are  St.  I^tera- 
Wg,  the  capital;  Moscow,  tiie  old  cqntal, 
where  the  emperor  is  still  crowned ;  Warsaw, 
Bi^.Ei^enev,  Kiev,  Saratov,  Easan,  Toola, 
Berditohev,  and  WUna.  In  1866  there  were  141 
towns  having  eadi  upward  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, 48  haviQg  over  20,000,  10  havinff  over 
60,000,  and  8  having  over  100,000.— In  the 
north,  the  empire  in  its  entire  extent  from  E. 
to  W.  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  to  the 
west  it  borders  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  south  on 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  uid  by  the  recent 
Aoquidtion  of  the  Amoor  r^ion,  its  Asiatio 
poesessions  have  extended  considerably  south- 
ward on  the  north  Paoifio.  The  Arctic  ocean 
is  of  but  little  nee  fbr  navigation,  being  mostly 
obatmeted  by  ioe,  and  the  maritime  trade  <^ 
the  empire  has  its  chief  emporiums  on  the  Bal- 
tic, tiie  Black  and  Oaspian  seas,  and  on  the 
north  Pacific   The  northern  OMst  is  deeply 

ginetrated  by  large  arms  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
rming  a  nnmber  of  golfs,  of  which  the  Kara 
(brown  or  hazel)  sea,  on  the  border  of  Europe 
and  Airia,  about  460  m.in  length,  and  on  the 
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W.  the  White  sea,  of  about  the  same  Imgth, 
are  the  most  important.  Among  the  numer- 
ous promontories  which  are  formed  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  sea  is  Cape  Eanin,  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  which  separates  the  White  sea 
from  the  Tcheekaya  gulf. — The  rivers  of  Bossia 
are  numerous  and  remarkable  for  their  magni- 
tode.  Those  of  European  Bossia  belong  to  4 
great  bauns,  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Oaqdan  sea. 
The  great  wator-shed  is  formed  by  a  broad 
central  ridge,  commencing  on  the  frontiwa  of 
Poland,  stretching  across  the  empire  in  an  ir- 
^ffolar  waving  hue,  and  terminating  on  the 
W.  ride  of  the  urel  monntuns.  The  waters  N. 
of  tbb  shed  fall  into  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltio 
sea,  those  S.  of  it  into  the  Black  or  the  Caspian 
sea.  The  Arctic  ocean  receives  ^ectiy  the 
Petohora,  which  rises  in  the  ITral  mountains, 
traverses  the  most  solitary  deserts  of  Bussia, 
receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  discharges 
itself  by  a  wide  estoary,  remarkable  for  the 
numbw  of  islands  which  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  Through 
the  White  sea,  tiie  Arotio  oeean  reoeivea  ue 
Uezen,  whioh  rises  in  the  govemm«it  of  Vo- 
logda and  is  about  600  m.  Jong ;  tiie  Dwin% 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sook- 
bona  and  Vitchegda ;  and  the  Onega,  which  is 
the  ootiet  of  several  lakes.  On  t£e  declivity 
of  the  Baltic  are  the  Tomea,  originating  m 
Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  Kemi,  whioh  fall 
into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the  Neva,  which  U 
remarkable  for  tiie  purity  of  its  water,  and 
the  Narva,  whioh  tail  into  the  golf  of  Finland; 
the  Dfina  and  the  Aa,  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
of  Biga ;  and  the  Niemen,  whioh  rises  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  before  terminating 
its  course  enters  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the 
MemeL  The  Virtnla,  whose  source  and  mouth 
belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  traverses  Poland* 
and  reodves  several  tributaries,  among  which 
the  North  Bug,  ridng  on  the  ridge  between 
Yolhynia  and  Podolia,  is  most  important.  To 
the  basin  of  the  Black  sea  belong  the  Pruth,  an 
affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Dniester  (ano, 
Danaster),  both  rising  in  Galioia ;  the  Dnieper 
(anc.  Borystiienee),  which  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolen^  receives  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  affluents,  among  them  the  Beremna,  and 
falls  into  the  Black  sea  near  Cherson ;  the  Don 
(ano.  Tanais),  originating  in  the  lake  of  Ivanov- 
sko  in  the  government  of  Toola,  intereeoting 
the  Don  Cossack  country,  and  dischamng  it- 
self  into  the  sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Eoooan, 
which  desoends  from  the  Cancasos,  forms  part 
ot  the  bonndary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
near  its  month  separates  into  two  braneoes,  one 
of  whidi  falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  other 
into  the  Black  sea.  The  bamn  of  the  Caspian 
sea  receives  the  Volga  (ano.  Bha),  the  lai^est 
river  of  Europe,  which  originates  in  a  small 
lake  in  the  government  of  Tver,  traverses  Lakes 
Oselok,  Plana,  and  Volga,  and  dischaives  into 
the  Caqiian  near  Astrakhan ;  the  Ural,  whioh 
desoends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
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moxmtaing,  traoee  out  for  some  distance  the 
frontier  of  Earope,  and  after  a  oouree  of  1,000 
m.  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Guriev.  A  lai^ 
portion  of  the  area  of  Bnsna  U  oconpied 
lakes.  The  Caspian  sea,  being  wholly  sor- 
rounded  by  laDd,  k  really  a  Uko,  thotuh  on 
aooonnt  of  its  extent  it  is  called  a  sea.  In  Eu- 
ropean Rosria,  most  of  the  lakes  belong  to  the 
nOTthem  basins,  as  Lake  Ladoga,  the  lai^est 
lake  of  Eorope,  and  Lakes  Onega,  Peipns,  and 
Bmen.  The  government  of  Olonetz  alone  con- 
tains 2,000  lakes,  and  a  still  larger  number  is 
found  in  the  grand  dacby  of  Finland. — ^Euro- 
pean Snssia  in  general  forms  part  of  an  im- 
mense plain,  commencing  in  Holland,  and  ox- 
tending  over  the.  north  of  German;  and  the 
whole  east  of  Europe.  Only  occasionally  small 
table  lands  occur,  as  the  Yaldai  hills  in  the 
sovemments  of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Toola,  the 
wftiest  summit  of  which  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
height.  To  the  N.  W.  some  brandtes  of  the 
Scwdhiavian  monntidna  enter  the  Bnsrian  ter- 
ritory, among  which  the  Hanaelkfle  Is  the  moat 
important,  m  the  8.  W.  the  O^athian  moun- 
tain b  send  forth  ramifications.  To  the  8.,  in  the 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  is  the  insulated  chain 
of  the  Jaila  mountains,  which  in  one  place  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  5,185  feet  To  the  £.  the 
Ural  monntains,  and  to  the  8.  E.  the  Caucasus, 
form  in  great  part  the  frontier  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  plains  are  covered  either  with 
bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in  other 
parte  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  steppes. 
The  steppe  region  extends  from  the  river  Pruth, 
across  the  lower  water  courses  of  the  Dniester, 
southern  Bug,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  as  for  as  the 
Volga  and  Caspian  sea.  It  is  only  in  the  west- 
em  ttni  middle  parts  of  this  region  that  rich 
meadow  land  is  met  with ;  t^e  rest  is  poorly 
watered,  thinly  populated,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little 
&vorable  to  agriculture.  What  the  steppes  are 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Bussia,  the  toondrat 
in  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel, 
mostly  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean, 
are  to  the  north.  They  are  treeless  wastes, 
bearing  a  scanty  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  on  a 
moss  or  tnrf  surface. — ^The  geological  struc- 
ture of  European  Bussia  is  characterized  by 
vastness  and  eimplicity.  8ingle  formations  are 
found  to  extend  over  entire  kingdoms.  In  the 
northern  part  the  granite  and  the  permian 
formation,  composed  of  grits,  marls,  conglom- 
erates, and  Umestones,  prevail ;  Esthonia  and 
Ingria  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg) 
present  the  silurian  formation,  resti^  on  schis- 
tose rooks.  Along  the  chain  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, bcMde  the  eruptive  formations  of  the  most 
anoient  period,  tiie  edlnrian  group  prevails. 
Lithuania,  which  Is  a  part  of  West  Bussia,  and 
Poland  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  tertiary 
group  ;  they  also  contun  cretaceous  rocks. 
The  southern  portion  of  European  Bussia  be- 
longs to  the  tertiary  and  granitic  groups.  The 
soQthem  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  of  jurasuo  for- 
mation. In  the  Caaoaaian  oonntxies  oretaoeoiu 


and  Jurassic  rooks  prevail,  mixed  with  granite. 
— The  soil  diflFers  very  greatly  in  the  differen* 
provinoea.  8ome  consist  mostly  of  sandy  bar- 
ren plains  or  vast  morasses.  The  most  valn- 
able  portion  of  the  empire  is  that  south  of  the 
Valdai  hills  and  of  Moscow,  extending  on  the 

E.  to  the  Volga,  uid  including  the  countiy  of 
the  Don  as  w  as  the  sea  of  Aiof  and  t^e  frcm- 
tier  of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Galicla.  All  this  region  is  rich  wheat 
land,  ezi>orting  wheat  to  Ada  and  Europe, 
through  Odessa,  Kert^,  Tarann^,  and  Niko- 
laiev. — Almost  the  whole  ofEuropean  and  three 
fourths  of  Asiatic  Bnscda  lie  within  the  tem- 
perate zone.  The  sonUiem  border  of  the  em- 
pire approaches  to  within  15"  of  the  tropic 
zone,  while  the  northern  border  extends  IS* 
beyond  the  arctic  circle.  In  general  the  cli- 
mate is  severe.  The  mean  temperature  of 
winter  passes  the  freezing  point  even  in  the 
most  Bouthem  distriote.  South  of  lat.  68*  N. 
the  mean  tonperature  is  between  40°  and  66* 

F.  ;  t^e  winters  are  short  and  eevere,  and  the 
summers  long  and  hot  With  lat  68°  the  cold 
region  begins,  and  with  lat.  65°  the  arctic  region. 
At  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  within  the  fonnw 
space,  the  thermometer  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary sinks  to  23°  below  zero,  while  in  summer 
it  rises  to  85°  or  90°.  Among  the  most  common 
atmospheric  phenomena  is  the  huran^  a  vehe- 
ment wind  acoompaihied  by  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
sometimes  overwhelming  travellers  and  even 
caravans.  The  Tauric  steppe  is  subject  to  violent 
snow  storms,  called  tamtt  OTVouga.  In  general, 
the  climate  is  healthy ;  yet  malignant  fevers  and 
a  kind  of  scurvy  prevail  in  the  Crimea ;  in  the 
Canoasian  provhices  there  are  various  epidemic 
maladies ;  an  affection  of  the  sc^,  oidled  p^»ea, 
shows  itself  frequentiy  in  the  Ukraine  pjttle 
Bussia)  and  Poland;  southern  Siberia  is  afflicted 
with  the  y<uva,  a  large  tmnor  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  the  sting  of  an  imperceptible  insect; 
and  cretinism  is  frequent  in  the£.  Nbe^an  prov- 
ince of  Takootsk. — ^Although  many  portions  of 
the  empire  in  point  of  productiveness  compare 
favorably  with  the  most  fruitful  conntiies  of 
Europe,  agriculture  is  still  at  a  very  low  stage. 
The  wealth  of  the  landed  proprietor  formerly 
consisted  less  in  the  extent  of  his  land  than  in 
the  number  of  serfs  who  were  attached  to  it. 
The  best  cultivated  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the 
governments  near  Moscow,  and  in  tiie  kingdom 
of  Poland ;  but  even  in  these  most  fhvored  prov- 
inces tiiere  are  large  traets  of  land  in  which 
not  ^  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Ao- 
cordmg  to  Schnitzler,  the  entire  surfitce  of  Eu- 
ropean Bussia  amounts  to  1,086,671,490  acres, 
of  which  421,200,000  are  occupied  by  forests, 
480,600,000  by  nnonltivated  land,  water,  houses, 
and  roads,  164,700,000  by  arable  land,  and  a 
littie  more  than  16,200,000  by  meadow  land. 
The  forests  formerly  constituted  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  riches,  but  from  recklw  adminis- 
tration they  now  produce  compwatively  Uttie. 
The  old  three-field  ^atem  of  hnsban^,  bj 
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vhich  one  third  of  the  land  la  alwaya  in  faUow, 
Ib  bUII  in^ general  use;  and  in  Q-reat  and  Little 
Bussia,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  no  ma- 
nnre  is  necessary.  All  the  cereals  are  prodaced 
in  sach  abundance  as  to  meet  not  only  the  de- 
mand for  home  consnmption,  bnt  leave  a  large 
surplus  for  export.  Maize  is  chieflj  grown  in 
the  countries  about  t^e  Black  sea ;  flax,  b«nip, 
and  faopsareof  ezcdlent  quality;  the  potato  ib 
not  yet  grown  in  aU  parts  <tf  the  empire.  The 
culbvation  of  the  beet  root  has  been  of  late 
greatly  advanced  by  means  of  prize  medals,  and 
a  laive  number  of  sugar  bouses  are  already  sup- 
plied by  it  The  total  produce  in  1858  was 
18,603,007  owt,  valued  at  $2,708,858.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  die  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  and 
other  provinoes  of  S.  Bussia,  has  since  1825 
furnished  an  average  of  5,500,000  Bussian 
quarts.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Volga,  in 
little  Bussia,  and  on  the  Don,  and  yields  about 
0,500,000  lbs.  annually.  Horticulture,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  cities,  is  greatly  neg- 
lected. The  government  makes  great  efforts  to 
&vor  agriculture:  many  agricultural  societiea 
have  been  fomiea,  and  a  number  of  sohools  es- 
tabUshed,  which  spread  uaefhl  Jcnoiriedge  on 
the  Bul^eot  in  all  parts  of  the  onpire. — ^Horses 
are  very  numerous  in  Bnsua,  and  highly  valued 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  for  many 
of  whom  horse  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
food.  In  the  3.  W.  provinces  the  breed  is  su- 
perior. In  general  the  horses  of  Bnsua  are 
hardy  and  strong,  but  not  so  well  taken  care 
of  as  in  other  countries.  The  best  studs  are 
in  the  govemmenta  of  Tambov,  Kharkov,  Voro- 
n^J,  and  Kiev.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is  very 
extensive ;  the  wool  of  the  common  Bussian 
sheep  is  bard  and  coarse,  but  during  the  last  80 
years  the  breeding  of  fine-wooled  sheep  has 
been  steadily  on  ue  increase,  eqieciaUy  m  the 
Baltic  provinces,  in  Poland,  and  in  the  sonthem 
ffovenunents.  Hocps  are  most  abundant  in  mid- 
dle BussiarUthuania,  and  White  Bus^a,  bnt  are 
also  reared  in  the  south  and  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. The  number  of  domestio  animals  in  1856 
was  as  follows :  horses,  18,571,288 ;  asses,  mules, 
&o.,  26,848;  horned  cattie,  26,310,822 ;  sheep, 
52,161,032;  stags,  482,842;  swine,  0,768,800; 
camels,  50,637;  goats,  1,604,120;  total,  106,- 
018,603.  Of  the  sheep  about  8,500,000  were 
of  the  Sne-wooled  sort,  principally  found  in 
the  governments  of  EkateruuMlav  (1,287,800), 
Tanrida  (082,018),  and  Voronoj  (047,658).  Bee 
oulture  is  most  extensive  in  Poland,  the  Utb- 
nanian  provinces,  and  the  governments  on  the 
Volga,  especially  Ngni  Novgorod,  Kasan,  and 
ISinhirsk,  where  the  remains  of  the  Finnish 
tribes  make  it  tiieir  principal  occupation.  Al- 
together it  yields  annnallT  about  5,410,000  lbs. 
of  wta^  and  16,230,000  of  honey,  and  not  only 
BBpplies  the  home  consnmption,  but  leaves 
considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  The  cnl- 
tare  of  silkworms  was  introduoed  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  has  been  especially  developed 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  and  in  the 
■QQthem  part  of  the  Orimea.    The  sondiwn 
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provinoes  in  1883  yielded  10,000  lbs.  of  silk, 
and  Transcaucasia,  in  1850,  721,000.  lbs.  Bein-  - 
deer  are  kept  N.  of  lat.  66°  N.,  and  camels  in 
the  south,  many  being  found  near  Orenburg. 
Among  the  wild  animials  are  the  bison  (in  the 
forest  of  Bialovitza  in  Lithuania),  elks,  deer, 
bears,  wild  hogs,  and  gluttons;  and  in  the 
stripes  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  saiga  ante- 
lopes, kona&k,  luid  the  jerboa.  Furs  are  an  im- 
portaot  article  of  export,  fish  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Polar  sea  and  in  the  rivers,  and  some 
tribes,  especially  in  the  N.  E.,  live  entirely  by 
fishing.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  those 
oftheVolga,theUral,andtheseaofAzof.  Thej 
are^empt  from  taxes,  except  those  of  theVolga. 
In  Uie  Polar  sea,  whales,  seals,  &o.,  are  caught. 
— Nearly  all  the  metals  are  found  in  Bussia, 
most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  princi- 
pal mines  are  in  the  TTral  and  ^tai  mountains, 
and  near  Nertchinak  in  Siberia.  The  produce 
of  gold  increased  from  18,900  lbs.  avoirdupois 
in  1880  to  49,706  in  1645,  and  66,700  in  1847, 
since  which  it  has  again  decreased  (in  1862 
only  50,812  lbs.).  The  total  produce  of  gold 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  1868  is 
estimated  at  878,651  lbs. ;  the  valne  of  the 

groduee  from  1810  to  1848  at  $168,820,000. 
ilver  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  monn- 
tuns,  and  the  yearly  produce  amounts  now 
to  about  56,000  lbs.,  but  recently  discovered 
veins  of  ai^entiferons  galena  promise  alarger 
yield.  The  amr^ate  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  from  1826  to  1861  amounted 
to  $216,780,000,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  Bussian  gold  and  silver  bnlliou  in  1851  was 
$261,000,000.  Platinnm  is  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekaterin- 
burg. It  was  first  discovered  in  1828,  from 
whioh  year  until  1861  the  prodnot  was  74,326 
lbs.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Ural,  but  mnoh 
more  copiously  (though  as  yet  but  little  work- 
ed) in  £.  Siberia.  The  produce  was  8,665  tons 
(of  2,240  Ibsp  in  1862,  and  5,441  in  1867. 
Formerly  the  larger  portion  of  it  was  exported, 
but  more  recently  the  exportation  has  decreased 
in  consequence  of  English  competition.  The 
iron  mines  Airnish  a  supply  more  than  snffi- 
dent  for  the  wants  of  the  empire.  The  works 
in  the  Ural  mountains  alone  are  said  to  employ 
above  50,000  laborers.  The  total  produce  was 
167,214  tons  in  1862,  and  205,822  in  1667. 
Bioh  cofd  mines  have  been  discovered  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  the  annual  product 
has  not  since  1850  exceeded  51,000  tons,  of 
which  88,000  tons  is  anthracite.  The  country- 
is  very  rich  in  salt  and  brine  springs,  the  most 
important  of  whioh  are  in  the  government  of 
Tanrida,  which  alone  fiimi^es  annually  about 
268,000  tons,  while  the  total  produce  is  abont 
683,000. — Hanufaotures  are  increasing  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Their  introduction  into 
Bussia  began  in  the  16th  century,  but  very 
little  was  done  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  in  this  as  in  other  respects  became 
the  founder  of  Bussian  prosperity.  Catharine 
n.,  Alexander  L,  Nicholas  L,  and  Alexander 
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n.  hwn  an  diiUognbhed  tbenoMtlTO  by  wtl 
in  encoaraging  mana&ctarefl.  At  the  death 
oi  Peter  the  Great  there  were  21  large  impoial 
mannftfltories,  and  aereral  smaller  oaes;  in 
1801  their  number  had  Tim  to  8,734,  in  1818 
to  8,882,  in  1880  to  8,734,  in  1887  to  6,460,  in 
1845  to  7,816,  and  in  1864  their  nomber  was 
estimated  at  18,100.  The  chief  seat  of  maon- 
&otareB  is  Moscow,  and  next  tbe  goTemmenta 
of  Vladimir,  W^ni  Novgorod,  Saratov,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Poland.  Among  the  mcmt  im- 
|K>rtant  products  of  Rnssian  indns^  are  wool- 
len goods,  silk,  cotton,  linen  of  all  Icinds,  leather, 
tallow,  candlea,  soap,  and  metallic  wares.  Cot- 
ton spinning  is  rapidlydevelopingm)derthe£|ro- 
hibitive  system;  m  1880  aboat  200,000  bales  of 
raw  cotton  were  imported;  while  60  spinning 
mills  in  1860  yielded  abont  2,680,000  lbs. 
Tarn,  not  raflScient  for  tiie  demand  of  the  native 
loonu,  which  in  800  numnfactories  prodnoed 
about  8,000,000  pieces  of  cotton.  The  value  of 
the  latter  waa  estimated  in  1846  at  $34,000,000, 
of  which  118,860,000  belonged  to  the  govern- 
mentof  Vladimir.  Tbe  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  is  likewise  rwidly  gaining  in  extent  <  In 
1682  tbe  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  tbe  imperial 
gnards  had  to  be  obttuned  in  England,  and  in 
1838  Silesia  and  Poland  famished  the  supply 
for  the  Russian  commerce  in  wooUen  goods 
with  Ohina;  now  Rnsdau  manafactoriea  sup- 
ply both.  In  1850,  6O0  establishments  maou- 
fftctured  21,687,000  lbs.  of  sheep's  wool,  half 
of  which  was  of  fine  quality.  The  manufac- 
ture of  mixed  woollen  goods  commenced  in 
1840,  and  in  1846  Moeoow  alone  had  22  manu- 
£lotoriea.  Ooats  of  ahe^akin,  the  common 
dreas  of  the  lower  daaaea  of  the  population, 
are  mannfactored  at  the  rate  of  al>out  16,000,- 
000  annually.  The  chief  seat  of  the  silk  man- 
nfocture  is  the  government  of  Hoscow.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  200  establishments  man- 
nfactaring  upward  of  1,880,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk. 
In  1846  the  value  of  the  annual  production  waa 
estimated  at  $6,378,000.  In  quality  the  goods 
are  atill  inferior  to  those  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  prices  are  higher.  Russia  has  at 
present  a  lai^  nomber  of  beet  sugar  iaotories 
than  any  other  pountry ;  in  1868  there  were  no 
fewer  than  860,  while  France  had  834,  and  tbe 
Zollverein  287. — The  principal  articles  of  ex- 

Krt  are  com  and  grain,  tallow,  honp,  flax, 
mp  and  flax  seed,  hemp  and  linsiwd  oib,  iron, 
ooppeT}  tbnbw,  potashes,  bristles,  fhrs,  hides, 
and  isinfiJasB.  Ine  principal  imports  are  rice, 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  conee,  tea,  wine,  fruits, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  books,  engravings, 
and  furs;  cattle  and  horses  frnu  Asia ;  for^gn 
mannfaotures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  &o. ;  raw 
cotton,  cotton  yam,  hidigo,  cochinesl,  and  dye 
woods.  The  seaports  are  few,  being  almost 
confined  to  Archangel  on  the  Arctic  ocean, 
St.  Petersbu^  and  Riga  on  the  gulls  of  the 
Baltic,  Odessa,  Kikolaiev,  and  a  few  others  of 
less  importance  on  the  Black  sea,  Taganrog  on 
the  sea  of  Azof,  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  and  Ki^iar 
aa  the  Oasi^an,  and  Kikolaier  at  th«  monUi 


of  the  Anoor,  oo  the  gnlf  of  Tartary.  Ite 

foUowin^  tables  show  the  principal  artiidea  of 
the  foreign  oonmieroe  for  1867-'8 : 


Grain  rublea 

Wood  

HidcB   • 

LenthM.. „.,,.....  ' 

I-'lax  pooda 

Tallow   »* 

lUtnp..,,,,.,,,.  " 

li'(>n,,....„.,.i„,...   " 

Copper   ** 

Wool   " 

I'diiish   " 

Linseed  and  hprapaped   " 

iKMin. 


1U1. 


MSTvtaa 

BJW8BH 
S,78S,S8« 


16IJST0 

ClO.lU 
1.4G4/)T4 


tl8,<» 


Sugar,  ran-.,,,,,,,..,,  pood* 

■'  rcflnod, ..,.,.,,„  " 
Oi)  orProvcnoi... " 

C.iffi-e  ,  " 

("lion  4.»>*..i. ** 

(i.ttontwlBt   ■' 

^v,.„l  ;............„  " 

J^ilk   " 

WitRS  and  otkMtXalMt;  .nblea 

Ih.'.-tuffs   " 

Fruit   " 

Mni.'liinc.4  and ModiSh^M..*^.  " 

I'oIlllllS   " 

Filk  pooils  ....•...■■■*■••>•  " 

Woollen  btnlb.„....i...,i..',;  " 

Llni'n  staBb  ,   " 


1H1. 


1,441.767 
861.913 

6T2.S65 
295,760 
fi,43S.;,78 

16T.100 
14.821 

9,0B8.(.'«6 
S.9.'-!>.3M 
4.^''-. 
7,611.;i)pft 

T.I(i;mii;o 

-^.■JJ■I.M.,^ 

'J,0:fi,7M 


K.7H 

816,0K 
814.271 
2.871^ 
282,879 
130.098 
IS^ 


e.427,699 
5.750,791 
7.n8S,4Ii 

7.y71.909 

.ViJ:!.->;i 

],7Sa,4« 


The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  Rus- 
sian commerce  with  the  diflbrent  oonnbieB  of 
&e  world  for  the  year  1857: 


Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark  

The  Bound  , 

PrtiMlft  

Hum  towns  

Hollud  

Bcl^nm  

OrntBriUln  

Fnnoe  

Portu^l  , 

Bpsin  , 

8*rdlnU  

TiiMuj  

Papal  BUUs  

Kingdom  of  Nq»lM  , 

AuAtrU  , 

Ionian  Islands  

Greece  

Tnrker  

United  BtAtM  

Bonth  America  and  tbe  West  In 

dlea  , 

Otber  eoontiiM  

Total  

liMIs  tntk. 

Ad>tt«Toik»  

Perria  .TT.  , 

Tho  Klrgfaiz  itappM  

Ehln  

Bokhsn  

Tuhkend  

China  

Otber  «outriM  

Total  

ftMd  total  


S«0,OT6 
1,880,808 
l,907,a8« 

25,M^'',.'.aB 

11>;i-.;'.M 

l,;!.V.,T38 
BV-1,147 
e.|i.:'.,-38 

4-i,-.:.» 
1.994,-tH 

457. 1 3S 

8,sm^8ti 

7,188,201 
IW.6A9 
258,857 
B,48a.»4l 
8,107,890 

Stt,OTT 
879,148 


1S1,T7^61& 

48tU4S 
S,»77.8M 
8,W8,1ST 

278,BM 
1,867,808 

T«1,004 
7,5(8,470 
l,88^866 


19,847,184 


a-r-ti. 

nWn. 


8,511.506 

n&jH5 

B,0S8,9H 

17,79«^4TS 
4J»6a,89» 
9,89S.3W 
a,S87,TU 
72,874,418 
14,87B,8U 
8ia,l»4 
«SI,1«i 
2,S41je8 

871 
78,4» 
T,4I8,184 
S1,IM0 
16B,0U 
8J«,48« 


8si,on 


158^8,888 

1,888jnS 
87^07l 


ll,94Ct5n 


i6fc8aM»_ 
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ne  fonowing  table  gives  In  rablee  the  vdae  of 
imports  and  exports  fW)tD  1851  to  1868 : 


All  Kanl^ 

KiperU. 

ImpofM, 

EiporU. 

Imporu, 

un.... 

Utt.... 
UH.... 

u».... 

UH.... 
J«T.... 

ussy.. 

97.394,457 
U4,77«.W» 
U7,Ha^ 

IS0,349.ST3 
lG9.a33.131 

10S,78r.«9 
10a,SM.0fi9 

iitt,a8fi,7a8 

70,858,408 
T3,<M,S81 
132,50:2,449 
15I.63«,T»9 

1G9.698.184 

11,140,203 
19^883 
9,337,634 
0,90S,118 
10.S47,UB 
10,008,889 
90,C9li&£>8 
]l,309.Wt 

lB,Ta4.S8a 
]6,64U,417 
l,0&(i,IMO 
1^60I,SST 

lT,00i,18B 
10^7,1M 

The  above  table  shows  that  from  1861  to  1858 
the  value  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  has 
ooDstantly  aagmeoted,  both  for  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, except  the  years  1854  and  1856,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  £aUinff  off  in  oonse- 
qaeuce  of  the  Torkish  wan  The  imports  and 
exports  of  g(dd  and  dlver^  in  ooia  ana  bars,  in 
1868,  were  as  follows : 

tmpti».  Eiporti. 

Xaropg  <,48S.01T  «,02S,«4 

Aat».V..   1SS.4S9  4,779,187 

The  movemeots  ol^  shipphig  in  1867  and  1668 
were  as  follows : 


bUnd. 

ClMMd. 

Vwk. 

ToOMf*. 

VhwIl 

8,941 

8«T,41« 
SS8,0H 

»,06« 
»,07S 

»1I,0S8 
990,111 

Among  the  entries  in  1858  were  1,757  English 
vessels,  960  Russian,  940  Tnrkish,  686  Datch, 
628  Swedish,  629  Aostrian,  494  Danish,  and 
2,948  of  other  nations.  The  condition  of  the 
Bnaaian  commercial  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1666,  was 
as  follows :  sea-going  vessels,  286,  of  28,000^ 
lasts;  coasters,  813,  of  29,279|  lasts;  total, 
1,099  vessels  of  52,280  lasts  (equal  to  104,660 
tons).  Id  this  total  are  not  included  the  vessels 
of  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  of  the  ports  of 
Bnland  and  the  Oaspian  sea.  In  1869  Uie 
oommeroial  fleet  consisted  of  1,416  vessels  of 
178,605  tons,  with  from  10,000  to  11,000  sailors, 
lie  inland  b'ade  is  carried  on  In  a  very  great 
measure  by  means  of  annual  fidrs,  of  which 
tiut  at  Nynt  Novgorod  is  the  most  remarkable. 
— ^The  first  railway  in  Russia  was  completed  in 
1833,  and  extends  from  St.  Petbrsbai^  to 
Tzarskoe-Selo  and  Pavlovsk,  two  imperial  resi- 
dences, distant  from  the  capital  17  m.  A  much 
more  important  road,  from  8t  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  was  opened  in  1861,  and  is  898  m. 
long.  The  other  railways  already  constmcted 
are  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peterhoff,  18  m.  long ; 
from  St.  Peteraborg  to  Pskov,  170  m. ;  from 
Hoscow  to  Vladimir  (opened  ii\  1860) ;  and  from 
Warsaw  to  Gzenstochowa  on  the  Prnsdan  fron- 
tier, 189  m.,  thenoe  prolonged  to  Cracow,  100 
m.  There  are  lines  m  the  oonrse  of  oonstmo- 
tion  fhim  Pskov  to  Warsaw,  4(9  m.  (the  fl  aeo- 
tioos  from  IfakoY  to  Oatrov  and  fhnn  Ostrovto 
Danaburg  were  opened  in  1860,  and  the  whole 
line  was  to  be  opened  by  the  end  of  1861) ;  from 
DOnaburg  to  Riga,  146  m. ;  from  Moscow  to 
Eatfa  or  Feodosia,  990  m. ;  trom  Dbnabnii;  to 
libwi,  198  m.  X^e  line  fh>ra  St.  Petersbnrg  to 
KtoigabwK       direct  to  Berlin  la  to  be  oom- 
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pleted  in  the  course  of  1861.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  telegraphic  lines  already 
completed ;  St.  Petersburg,  via  Koorsk  and  Kiev, 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  928  m. ;  Bt.  Peters- 
burg to  Polaogen,  via  Narva,  Bevel,  Pemau, 
Biga,  and  Libau,  668  m. ;  St.  Petersbni^,  via 
Kovno,  to  the  Prnssian  frontier,  694  m. ;  Koorsk 
to  Shnferopol,  680  m. ;  St.  Petersbui^  to  Abo, 
896  m.  There  are  also  a  few  smuler  lines 
completed,  making  a  total  of  8,896  m.,  and 
many  more  lines  are  projected.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph,  across  the  continent  of  Asia, 
to  Nikoldev  on  the  Padfio,  was  to  be  oom- 
menced  in  1861,  and  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. — ^Except  Eng- 
land and  France,  no  government  of  Europe  has 
done  so  much  as  the  Bassian  for  establishing  a 
continuous  water  communication  by  means  of 
canals.  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  Blaok 
soa  by  the  Bereslna,  the  C^inski  canal,  and  the 
Dnieper  and  Bug  systems,  and  with  the  Oas* 
pian  sea  by  the  Viahni-Volotohok,  the  Teekh- 
vin,  and  the  Maria  systems.  The  canal  of  the 
duke  Alexander  of  W&rtemberg  forma  a  con- 
nection between  the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Many  other  canals  oonneot  two  rlvera,  as  far 
instance  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  oom- 
munication  with  Biboia  is  greatly  fat^tated 
by  natural  water  ways.  The  Euna  and  its 
affluents,  as  the  Ufa,  lead  close  to  tiie  mines  Ot 
the  Cral,  and  thus  expedite  the  transport  of 
the  minerals. — The  silver  ruble  is  established 
by  an  imperial  manifesto  of  1889  as  the  le^ 
and  unalterable  metallic  unit  of  the  money  onr- 
rent  in  the  empire.  Its  value  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  distance  f^m  the  capital,  bnt 
is,  on  an  average,  equal  to  87i^.  in  English,  or 
75.4  cts  in  American  money.  A  ruble  is  divided 
into  100  copeoks.  Platinum  pieces  of  S  and  6 
rabies  were  coined  in  1827.  The  English  inch 
and  foot  are  generally  used  thronghoot  the  Rne- 
man  empire,  except  in  measniiDg  timber  for  the 
export  doties.  The  sarshln  s  7  English  feet; 
1  verst  =  600  sarshins,  or  1,166  yar£  English. 
The  smallest  weight  is  the  zolotnik  >  6  graina; 
8  zolotniks  =  1  lofeh ;  88  loths  =  1  pound  (the 
Busaian  pound  is  the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise) ;  40  pounds  =  1  pood;  1  pood  = 
86  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs.  avoirdnpois.  Time  contin- 
ues to  be  reckoned  in  Bussia  by  the  Julian  cal- 
endar ;  yet  in  business  with  foreign  countries 
the  Russians  use  both  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
dates. — No  empire  of  the  world  contains  within 
its  borders  so  great  a  variety  of  nations  and 
tribes  as  Rnssia;  their  number  exceeds  100, 
and  they  speak  more  than  40  different  lan- 
guages. The  smaller  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
we  nnidly  being  amalgamated  with  the  ruling 
race,  tne  Bassians;  bnt  the  PoleaMlie  Lithua- 
nians, the  German  dement  in  the  Baltic  pror- 
inoes,  the  Einns,  and  perhaps  some  other  na- 
tionalities, do  not  yet  give  any  indications  of 
losingtheirdistlnct  national  character.  The  im- 
mense ra^ority  of  the  population  are  Slavi,  in 
two  prindpal  divinons,  Rnaiiana  and  P^es,  to 
which,  as  a  tiiiid,  tiioogfa  much  amaUer  di- 
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Tiflloii,  the  Servians  and  Slavic  Bnlgariana  mnst 
be  added,  coontin^  together  about  100,000 
aonls,  and  mostly  living  in  settlemeats  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Inguletz.  The  Rnssians  form 
almoBt  the  sole  population  of  Oreat  and  little 
Bnssia,  and  also  preponderate  in  influenoe,  if 
not  in  number,  in  Soath  and  West  Russia  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astrakhan.  -The 
Bugaians  ore  again  subdivided  into  the  Great 
and  Little  Bussiaos.  The  latter,  also  called 
Bed  Russians,  Rut^enians,  or  Russios,  include 
a  large  portion  of  the  Cossacks,  and  inhabit 
Little  Russia  and  South  Russia,  and,  mixed  with 
Poles,  some  governments  of  West  Russia.  The 
Great  Russians  are  the  predominant  race,  and 
their  language  is  used  throughout  the  empire  b/ 
the  government  and  the  miyority  of  the  nation. 
The  Poles  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Uie 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  in  Lithuania,  Volbynia, 
Little  Russia,  and  White  Bua^  (Smolensk,  Vi- 
tebsk, and'  Mohilev),  thev  are  munly  confined 
to  the  nobles.  Among  the  non-Slavic  nations 
the  following  ore  the  most  important :  1.  The 
Letts  have  maintuned  themselves  almost  pure 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  especially  in  Courland ; 
while,  as  Lithuanians,  in  the  governments  of 
Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Kovno,  they  have  largely 
amalgamated  with  Poles.  2.  The  Germans 
are,  though  not  a  majority,  the  predominant 
race  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  also  have 
a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  through- 
out southern  Russia,  and  large  numbers  of 
German  scholars,  artisans,  mechanics,  miners, 
military  men,  dsc,  are  found  in  the  lai^e  cities. 
The^  are  regarded  as  the  moat  intelligent 
portion  of  me  peculation.  8.  The  Eluns,  or 
Tdiuds,  have  from  the  oldest  times  occnpied 
the  northern  part  of  European  Russia  and  of 
Siberia,  and  alone  the  Volga  down  to  Astra- 
khan. To  them  belong  the  Finns,  strictly  so 
called,  in  flnland,  the  Tchnda,  the  Vods,  the 
Estbs  (m  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Vitebsk,  Pskov, 
and  St:  Petersburg,  altogether  683,496),  the 
Ervemeisets,  the  Savakots,  the  Izors,  and 
the  Karels  (in.  Archangel,  Novgorod,  Olonetz, 
St.  Petersburg,  Tambov,  Tver,  and  Jaroslav, 
altogether  171,693).  Some  ethnogrtqihers  in- 
clude among  the  Iinns  alao  a  number  of  other 
trib«a,  which  K^pen  enumerates  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  Fmna,  under  the  two  collective 
names  Perm  races  and  V^a  races,  together 
about  1,600,000  souls.  4.  The  Tartar  race  are 
represented  by  the  Tartars  (in  the  strict  ac- 
oeptotion)  in  the  Crimea,  Transcaucasia,  As- 
trakhan, and  W.  Siberia ;  the  ISogaSa  on  the 
Kooban  and  Don,  and  in  Taurida ;  the  Uetche- 
riats  in  Orenbura;  the  B^kirs  in  Orenburg 
and  Perm ;  the  Kirgheez  in  the  kingdom  of  As- 
trakhan ;  and  the  Yakootians  in  Yakoots^  and 
Yeniseisk.  6.  The  Mongols  are  represented  by 
the  Mongols  proper  and  the  Bnratians  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  the  £ahnucks  in  Astrakhan,  the  Don 
Cossack  country,  Caucasia,  and  Siberia.  6. 
Among  the  numerous  Caucasian  tribes,  the 
Georgians  or  Grusinians,  the  Imeretians,  the 
JpngyfllTB*>i|  and  the  AmMnians  are  entirelj 


BQbject  to  the  BuBsian  rule,  wfafle,  among  the 
mountaineers,  a  number  of  tribes  still  keep 
np  the  war  for  their  independence.  7.  The 
Persians  are  represented  by  the  Tadsheelcs  in 
Tranaoauoasia  and  the  Bokharians.  The  Jews 
are  most  numerous  in  Poland  and  W.  Russia. 
Greeks  are  especially  found  in  the  cities  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and  Tchemi^ov.  As  to 
social  position,  the  population  ia  divided  into  8 
classes  with  hereditary  rights,  the  nobles,  the 
inhabitants  of^ townsj  and  the  country  people. 
Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  dignity  and  offi- 
cial privileges  of  the  boyars  (see  Botar),  and 
since  then  the  knazia  (princes)  have  lost  their 
prerogatives  as  a.caste,  and  the  offices  of  the 
empire  are  accessible  to  all.  Peter  the  Great  in 
1722  established  a  relation  (tchin),  which  ia 
Bdll  in  force,  conceniing  the  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers of  state,  dividing  them  into  14  daraee,  tho 
firBt  8  of  which  have  hereditary  nobility  con- 
ferred on  them,  while  the  members  of  the  6 
latter  obtain  only  a  personal  nobility.  In  1842 
there  were  651,970  noblemen  of  hereditary  and 
267,846  of  j)eraonal  rank.  The  legal  relationa 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  establish- 
ed by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  dated 
April  2, 1801 .  All  the  citizen^  of  a  town  form  a 
civil  community,  and  are  divided  into  6  classes: 
1,  the  citizens  who  own  houses  and  lands;  2, 
the  members  of  the  guilds  possessed  of  taxable 
capital,  of  which  there  are  8,  requiring  sever- 
ally a  capital  of  at  least  8,000,  20,000,  and 
60,000  rubles;  3,  the  mechanical  trades;  4,  the 
foreign  residents  who  ai'e  engaged  in  trade  or 
bncdnesa ;  fi,  the  officers,  artisans,  and  scholars ; 
and  0,  all  others.  Tn  1832  a  7th  class  of  hono- 
rary citizens,  with  otiier  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  was  created.  The  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  tlie  towns  amounts  to  about  6,000,000. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  la 
that  of  the  peasants,  numbering  aliout  47,00<^- 
000.  Before  the  act  of  emancipation,  they 
were  divided  into  8  classes,  viz.,  ^ee  peasants, 
peasanta  under  the  special  administration  of 
the  crown,  and  serfs.  The  first  class  included 
the  odmdtortzif  or  freeholders,  who  until  1845 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  countiy  nobility, 
but  were  transferred  to  the  class  of  peasants 
when  by  order  of  the  emperor  the  titles  of 
nobles  wore  examined.   The  second  class  com- 

8rised  the  crown  peasants,  some  16,000,000; 
le  domain  peasants;  the  |>ea8ants  bestowed 
on  nobles  and  merchanta  m  some  manu&o- 
turing  governments,  on  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  the  crown  in  case  the  man- 
ufactories were  closed ;  and  the  exiles  in  Sibe- 
ria. The  Ber&  numbered  about  22,000,000,  and 
bdongedpartly  to  ^e  crown  and  partly  to  the 
nobles.  Ruasian  serfdom  dates  from  1 60I,when 
by  a  okase  they  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  move  at  will  from  master  to  master.  They 
were  attadied  to  the  soil,  which  they  could  not 
leave  without  the  consent  of  the  master ;  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  having  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  serfs  without  the  land.  Their 
lot  was  greatly  ameliorated  by  ukaaee  In  1845 
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and  ]846,&ndin  185Tft  ukase  was  promnlgated 
proTidtng  tliut  the  serfs  were  to  be  finallj  lib- 
erated within  12  years  after  settling  the  terms 
to  be  resolved  on  between  them  and  the  pro- 
prietors. On  March  17,  1861,  an  imperial 
manifesto  (dated  Feb.  19),  providing  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  ser&,  was  read  in  all  the 
charchea  of  the  empire.— The  great  minority  of 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Rassian  charch, 
which  in  doctrine  entirely  aifrees  with  the 
other  branches  of  the  Greelc  chnrcb,  while  in 
fldmioistration  it  is  ^adnot  ^oe  the  times 
of  Peter  the  Oreat  it  has  been  governed  by  a 
"  holy  qynod,"  which  is  one  of  the  sapr«me 
boards  of  the  empire,  but  is  dependent  on  the 
emperor  in  questions  of  administration,  but  not 
of  dogma  or  of  rites.  The  bishops  composing 
the  holy  synod  redde  partly  in  St.  Petersbnrg, 
and  partly  In  their  dioceses.  The  charch  is  di- 
Tided  into  62  arohiepiscop^  dioceses  or  epar- 
chies. According  to  the  latest  aoooanta  the 
nomber  of  aecalar  clergymen  was  49,984,  of 
monies  6,211,  and  of  nnns  2,461 ;  of  chnrches 
46,033,  of  monasteries  466,  and  of  nunneries  . 
128 ;  of  parishes  80,268,  and  of  chapels  11,966 ; 
of  ecclesiastical  academies  6  (St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kier,  Kaaan,  and  Tomsk,  the  last  e»- 
tablished  in  Oct.  1868),  of  seminaries  48,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  schools  201,  with  1,849  teachers 
aod  68,042  papils.  Hie  lower  de^  are  mostly 
poor,  ignorant,  and  despised,  and  they  are  re-** 
ported  to  fbrin  almost  a  caste.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  present  emperor,  however,  has 
made  better  provisions  for  their  theological 
education,  and  established,  a  central  relief  fund 
for  raising  their  salaries,  tlie  minimum  of  which 
hasbeen  fixed  at  300  silver  rabies  ($160).  The 
ohnrch  service  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavic 
langnage,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  well 
understand.  The  litnrgy  contwns,  beside  the 
prayers  common  to  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek 
church,  special  prayers  for  every  separate  mem- 
ber of  the  imperial  fiunily.  Sermons  until  re- 
eentlT  i^ere  a  rare  ezoeptiom  at  divine  service; 
bnt  about  1840  a  movement  for  preaching  aei^ 
mons  evenr  Sunday  was  suocessfldly  com- 
menoed.  Every  Suasiut  is  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  once  a  year.  The  established  church 
has  some  special  privileges,  as  the  rinfring  of  the 
larger  bells,  public  processions,  &o.  None  of  its 
members  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  de- 
nomination, and  all  children  bom  of  mixed  mar- 
riages are  claimed  for  it.  All  foreign  ppnoesses 
marrying  into  the  imperial  family  most  likewise 
embrace  the  national  religion.  '  In  other  re- 
8|>ect8  Oatholics  and  Protestants  eigoy  equal 
civil  rights  with  members  of  the  established 
church,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  the  high- 
est offices  itf  the  empire;  while  unconverted 
Tartars  are  admitted  to  ndUtary  offioea.  The 
political  separation  of  the  Buarian  ohurch  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Greek  ohnroh  took  place 
after  the  flight  of  the  Greek  patriarch  from 
Oonstantlnople  to  Moscow  in  the  16th  century. 
Archbishop  Isidore  of  £iev  and  Moscow  in  1489 
Tinted  tiie  ooundl  d  Slorenoe  to  promote  » 


union  of  the  eastern  churches  with  the  Latin, 
but  on  his  return  was  arrested  and  deposed. 
Fedor  I.  in  1589  appointed  the  first  Russian 
patriarch,  and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dig- 
nity in  1693  the  recognition  of  the  4  orientol 
patriarchs.  The  patriarchate  was  again  abol- 
ished by  Peter  I.,  who  transferred  the  supreme 
administration  to  the  "  holy  synod,"  reserving 
for  himself  and  his  sucoessors  the  headship  of 
the  church.  To  a  still  higher  degree  was  the  ■ 
church  stripped  of  her  independence  under 
Catharine  IL,  the  secular  govwnment  assuming 
aU  the  property  of  tiie  chnroh  and  tiie  eduoar 
Hon  and  appointment  of  the  clergy.  In  point 
of  zeal  ana  activity  the  Rusdan  chnroh  cannot 
compare  with  the  Roman  Oatholio  and  the 
Protestant  churches.  A  Bible  society  was  or- 
ganized under  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  suppressed^ 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  has  resumed 
its  operations  under  Alexander  XL,  who  is  a 
liberal  contributor  to  its  fbnds.  Foreign  mis- 
sions on  a  small  scale  have  been  carried  on 
among  the  non-Christian  tribes  of  the  empire ; 
outside  of  which  only  one  missionary  station  is 
to  be  found,  viz.,  at  Peking,  China,  where  the 
descendants  of  Russian  ci^tives  have  remained 
&ithfiilto  the  Greek  churah,  and,  a<»ording  to 
a  treaty  between  Rusaa  and  China,  are  supplied 
by  Russia  with  priests,  who  are  changed  every 
seventh  year.  Of  late  a  number  of  members 
of  the  highest  Russian  aristocracy,  as  Pnnce 
Gallitzin,  Prince  Gagarin,  Count  Shuvaloif,  the 
prinoessBariatinski,  aod  others,  have  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  Prince  Gagarin 
(who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits)  main- 
tains that  there  exists  in  the  Russian  church  a 
considerable  party  favorable  to  a  corporate 
union  of  the  church  with  Rome.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  established  church  in  1866  was 
stated  to  be  49,159,714  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
army,  which  consists  of  677,869  men.  Hiis 
number  embraces,  however,  also  the  numerous 
Greek  sects,  whose  membership  is  differently 
stated  at  from  6,000,000  to  16,000,000.  (See  lUe- 
Koumcs.)  The  Gregorian  Armmian  church  has 
6  eparchies  (Nakhitchevan  and  Bessarabia,  Aa- 
trakhan,  Erivan,  Grusino-Imeretia,  Kavabagh, 
and  Shirvan),  of  which  6  are  under  archbishops 
and  one  is  ruled  by  a  supreme  patriarch.  The. 
l^er  has  his  seat  at  Etchmiadzin,  and  is  the 
head  of  the  entire  Armenian  church,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  whidi  he  is  assisted  by  a  synod  of 
4  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  4  archimandrites, 
all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  patriarch  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  most  celebrated 
literary  institution  of  this  church  is  the  Lazareff 
institute  for  oriental  languages  at  Moscow, 
which  provides  for  the  education  of  20  youths. 
The  EUmian  Oatholio  church  had  in  1856  (ex- 
doave  of  Poland)  2,760,000  members  of  tiie 
Latin  rite,  880,000  of  the  Greek,  and  14,000  of 
the  Armenian.  The  Oatholios  have  an  arch- 
bishop  at  Mohilev,  uid  10  bishops,  1,100  parish 
ohuronea,  840  affiliated  diurchea,  1,464  chapels, 
a  small  number  of  monasteries,  and  about  MpO 
mflmbers  of  the  white  w  secular  ole^.  The 
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pn^>«rt7  of  die  ohnrch  was  confiscated  in  1641, 
m  order  to  pnt  it  on  a  level  with  the  Greek 
ohnrch,  and  the  clergy  are  supported  by  the 
state.  Formerly  the  United  Greeks  were  very 
uomerous  in  Yolhynia,  Lithuania,  and  White 
Russia;  but  in  consequence  of  a  resolotioa 
pawed  in  1839  by  the  synod  at  Polotzk,  a 
popnlation  of  about  2,000,000  souls  was,  not 
without  many  protests,  separated  from  the 
oommunion  of  Kome,  and  onited  with  the 
eetablisbad  ^nrch.  The  Lutheran  church  (ex- 
olnuTe  of  Finland,  which  is  entirely  Lutheran, 
and  Poland)  is  divided  into  6  consistorial  dis- 
tricts, viz.:  St.  Petersburg,  extending  to  the 
■outh  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  227,108  souls;  Mos- 
cow, embracing  the  whole  eastern  portion  as 
tax  as  Siberia,  146,188  ;  Oourland,  490,000 ;  Li- 
Tonia,  685,000 ;  Esthonia,  297,861 ;  and  the  isl- 
and of  Oesel,  84,406.  Soathem  Russia  had 
90,789  Lutherans.  The  general  consistory  has 
its  seat  at  St.  Petersburg ;  its  vice-president  has 
tiie  honorary  title  of  bishop ;  the  president  is  a 
layman.  A  Lutheran  theologkal  faoulty  is  con- 
nected with  the  niuTernty  of  Dorpat.  The  R6- 
fixnued  denominaticHi  have  about  80  churohec^ 
mostly  in  lithnania,  where  they  are  organized 
into  a  synod.  The  scattered  Reformed  congre- 
gations in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistories. 
The  Mennonites,  whose  number  has  of  late 
largely  increased  by  immigration,  cl^m  a  popu- 
lation of  about  26,000.  The  Moravians  have 
265  societies  and  64,280  members.  Of  the  non- 
Ohriatian  population,  the  Jews  have  846  syna- 

fognes,  4,935  rabbis,  readers,-«nd  teachers,  and 
,260,000  souls ;  the  Mohammedans  (both  Soon- 
nees  and  Sheeahs)  4,718  mosques,  7,924  muftis, 
mollahs,  and  teadiers,  and  2,760,000  sonls ;  and 
of  pagans  there  are  still  (exoludve  <tf  the  new 
twritoiy  on  the  Amoor)  aboot  400,000,  with  490 
places  of  worship,  and  4,716  priests.  The  most 
numerous  of  the  pwans  are  the  Buddhists,  with 
880  places  of  worship,  4,400  priesto,  and  about 
200,000  souls. — The  cause  of  pnblio  education 
was  first  effectively  promoted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who  introduoea  European  civilization 
among  the  noble  families.  Oatharine  II.  founded 
many  towns,  schools,  and  literary  institutions. 
Alexander  I.  made  great  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  conn^,  and  tried  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  pablio  education.  The 
principal  departments  of  education,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military  schools,  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ministry  of  national 
enlightenment  and  public  instruction,  establish- 
ed in  1802.  The  empire  (excepting  Poland  and 
Finland)  is  divided  into  10  circles  of  instmcticai, 
viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  Odessa,  Dorpat^  Siberia,  the  Oauoasus, 
and  Wilna,  each  of  which  is  under  the  super- 
intendenoe  of  a  curator.  In  1669  there  were 
6  nnive^sitle^  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev, 
Kasan,  Kharkov,  and  Dorpat  The  last  named 
is  the  only  one  which  has  a  theologioal  £aoulty ; 
the  other  universiUes  havi'  only  4  £soultieS| 
via. :  historico-philoli^ical,  physioo-inathemafi- 


cal,  juridical,  and  medical.  T<^;^er  they  had 
594  professors  with  5,814  students.  The  other 
educational  establishments  are :  2  lyceums,  84 
gymnasia,  and  458  district,  1,090  parish,  10 

Srimary,  654  private,  2  veterinary,  and  107 
iebrew  aoho(ua.  In  the  Oansasian  and  Trana- 
canoaaan  oountrifls  tha«  were  among  others 

11  Mohanunedan  sohoola,  7     Sheeahs  and  4 
of  Soonnees,  with  686  pufdls.  A  number 
literary  establishments  belong  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  state  ministry ;  amon^  them  ar» 

12  instituticHia  dependent  on  the  minister  of  tlie 
navy,  a  law  school,  a  polytechnic  school,  a 
commercial  academy,  8  navigation  schools,  a 
school  of  engineers,  a  mining  school,  10  district 
and  64  primary  mining  schools,  and  an  in^tnte 
for  oriental  languages.  The  study  of  oriental 
languages  has  been  cultivated  of  late  with  spe- 
cial zeiu,  and  no  other  university  of  Europe  has 
so  many  active  professors  of  Asiatic  languages 
as  that  of  Kasan.  The  aggregate  number  of  all 
schools  in  the  entire  empire  (including  Poland 
and  FinliHi^  in  1666  was  8,227,  with  460,009 
scholars,  ci  which  almost  i  bel<mg  to  Poland. 
On  an  average,  there  is  1  scholar  to  14S  inhaUt- 
ants. — Russia  possesses  42  public  libraries,  the 
largest  of  which,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  802,717 
volumes,  28,586  noanuscripts,  and  65,608  en- 
gravings. The  number  of  learned  societies  is 
18,  among  which  are  the  imperial  academy  of 
sciences,  the  archeaologioal  committee,  the 
Russian  geogrwhical  socie^  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  historical  society  at  Moscow. 
The  number  of  books  printed  in  the  whole 
empire  amounted  in  1649  to  917,  and  in  1667 
to  1,626 ;  the  number  of  journals  and  periodi- 
cals issued  in  1869  was  204.— The  government 
of  Russia  an  absolute  numarehy.  The  em- 
peror has  im  title  mmoderi^tB  or  antoravt  cf 
all  the  Rnsnas,  czar  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of 
Finlaiid,.4cc.  According  to  a  law  tjf  1797  the 
crown  was  hereditary  by  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, and  with  preference  of  the  male  de- 
scendants; bat  Nionolas  changed  this  law  and 
excluded  females  altogether.  The  children  of  a 
marriage  not  reoc^ized  by  the  emperor  are 
excluded  from  the  soccesfflon.  The  hereditary 
grand  prince  becomes  of  full  age  at  16,  and  the 
other  grand  princes  at  18.  With  r^rd  to  Rn- 
land,  uie  emperor  is  bound  by  the  act  of  incor- 
poration of  1809,  which  secures  to  that  conn- 
try  certain  privileges.  The  highest  consultap 
tive  body  of  the  empire  is  tiie  imperial  council, 
generally  preidded  mer  by  the  emperor  him- 
self; itoon^tsof  theminikerB^andsnchother 
ftmoticraariea  as  theempeiwmayappt^nt  It 
is  divided  into  6  departments,  for  legislative, 
militai7,  dvil,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  po- 
litical economy,  and  for  the  affiiirs  of  Poland. 
Each  department  has  its  own  president  and 
secretary.  Next  in  importance  among  the  cen- 
tral boards  of  the  empire  is  the  directing  sen- 
ate, created  in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great,  which 
is  ohaiiged  with  the  promulgation  and  exeen- 
ti<m  of  the  laws,  and  forms  the  supreme  ooort 
nf  naiMintinn :  the  nmnber  of  members  doea  not 
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gaumSlj  eiOMd  180.  Hie  senate  la  Ri1>ffi- 
Tided  into  10  sections,  S  of  vfaieh  have  their 
teat  at  St.  Petenborg,  8  at  Mosoot,  and  2  at 
Warsaw.  Tho  third  centrfti  board  is  tlie  hol^ 
■Tuod,  wliioh  has  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs 
<n  the  BuBstan  state  chnrch  ;  a  section  of  It 
has  its  seat  at  Moscow.  The  state  ministiT' 
oonsUts  of  10  ministers,  some  of  whom  are  as- 
sisted bj  an  a^anct  minister,  and  of  8  di- 
rectors-general. The  10  ministers  are :  for 
foreign  affairs  and  state  archires,  war,  marine 
and  the  colonies,  the  interior,  pnblic  instruc- 
tion and  popular  enlightenment,  finances  and 
trade,  the  domains  of  the  empire,  justice,  the 
Imperial  household,  and  the  apuiages.  The 
following  are  the  8  general  directions:  cmtrol 
of  the  empire,  posts,  and  land  and  water  oom- 
mnnications.  There  are,  fiirther,  a  state  minis- 
ter for  Poland,  who  takes  part  in  the  meetings 
of  the  ministers,  and  a  secretary  of  state  for 
Finland. — ^Rossia  has  varions  Itinds  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  has  municipal  tribunals  for  the  towns^ 
rural  justices  for  the  country,  and  ^lecial  tri- 
bunals for  the  nobility  and  for  the  Jews.  The 
Baltic  prorinces  have  courts  of  the  first  iostanoe 
of  their  own.  The  courts  of  second  instance 
are  constituted  alike  throughout  the  empire; 
and  the  capital  of  every  government  has  a  court 
of  appeal.  The  directing  senate  forms  the 
highest  jndioial  court.  S&oe  1883  Russia  baa 
had  a  Tolnrainona  code,  which,  in  48,198  wti- 
eles,  ocmtalns  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  or 
wdinaiices  Issued  by  the  different  emperors 
from  1649  downward,  and  forms  16  volnmes. 
The  death  penalty  is  now  Ibnited  to  the  crime 


of  Ugh  treason;  In  all  other  casesltis  rrolaoed 
by  forced  labor  in  Siberia,  connected  wiUi  civil 
death  and  separation  from  the  family.  The 
knout  is  regu^ed  as  a  penalty  Of  infamy,  and 
is  always  followed  by  exile  to  Siberia;  other 
kinds  of  corporal  jpunishment  are  the  cat-o*- 
nino-tails  and  running  the  gauntlet,  which  is 
practised  in  the  army  alone.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  1866  embraced  288,229  criminal, 
civil,  and  police  cases;  of  these  67,180  were 
convicted,  68,000  pardoned  by  manifest  99,- 
066  acquitted,  1,674  sentenced  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  167  sentenced  to  the  settlements  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  8,889  to  Siberia.  Among 
the  above  were  1,124  oases  of  mnrder,  280  <ff 
arscm,  78  of  highway  robbery,  6,049  of  theft 
and  robt>ery,  7^  of  burglary,  101  of  folse  coin- 
ing, and  126  offences  against  reli^on.  The 
eases  of  mnrder  average  about  1,000  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  the  average  number  of  suicides. 
— The  Russian  -army  was  organized  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  a  plan  simitap  to  that  followed  in 
tlie  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, principally  to  the  emperors  Alexander  I. 
and  Nicholas  that  the  army  is  indebted  for  the 
efficient  organization,  discipline,  and  power  for 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.  It  is  divided 
into  the  regular  and  the  irregular  army,  and 
the  army  of  the  Oancasas.  The  regular  army 
is  divided  into  9  eorpe  d'armSe,  and  each  corps 
tParmie  into  8  dividons  of  infantry,  1  or  2  di- 
Tisions  of  cav^ry,  with  oomo  brieides  oi  artil- 
lery and  battalions  of  chasseurs.  The  following 
table  gives  a  complete  view  of  all  the  divisicmB 
and  the  present  strengtii  of  the  army : 
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Beside  the  above,  Rusda  has  a  formidable  force 
of  Irregular  troops,  oonristing  of  upward  of 
60,000  men  in  garrison,  above  100,000  veterans, 
and  the  Ooesaoks  and  the  oolonlKed  regiments, 
nombering  abont  180,000  men.  The  real  fi»oe 
of  the  Rosdan  army  oan  be  raised  to  about 
1,000,000  men.  As  ma^stratee,  dergymen, 
mnohants,  and  students  are  exempt  from 
BBdlitary  senrloe,  the  army  is  reconitea  almost 
exdosively  from  the  olassea  of  peasants  and 


artisans.  The  levies  are  naaally  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  or  6  to  every  1,000  souls  in  time  of 
peace,  but  of  conrse  much  larger  in  time  of 
war ;  and  during  the  eastern  war  they  amounted 
to  18  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  18  govern- 
ments. According  to  a  manifasto  1884  no 
levy  is  to  take  plaoe  dmultaneously  in  all  gov- 
ernments of  the  empire.  The  nobles  have  to 
fomish  a  number  of  serft  as  their  quota  oi  re- 
oraiti)  and  to  eqi^  them  at  their  own  oost 
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Ihe  preseribttd  term     service  ii  30  jeara,  ^et 

it  is  oommonto  dismiss  those  who  have  served 
16  jears  on  fhrlongh.  The  paj  of  the  soldiers 
is  less  than  in  any  other  state.  Good  proviaion 
has  been  made  for  the  sick  and  the -invalid. 
There  are  9  large  and  28  small  military  hos- 
pitals, S  hoases  of  invalids,  and  a  military  or- 
phan house  at  St.  Petersburg. — The  naval  force 
of  Knssia  is  considerable.  In  1869  the  following 
vessels  were  afloat:  in  the  Baltic  sea,  9  ships 
of  ^e  line,  6  screw  frigates,  10  sloops  of  war,  6 
oUpperB,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  2  brigs,  6 
BODooners,  1  trader,  8  yachts,  6  transports,  4 
jSiot  boats,  19  small  Btoamera,  and  76  aorew 
gun  boats ;  in  the  White  sea,  1  brig,  1  aohoon- 
w,  1  transport,  and  8  small  steamers ;  in  the 
Oaspian  sea,  7  schooners,  1  transport,  end  9 
amall  steamers;  in  the  Black  sea,  6  screw  sloops 
of  war,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  16  schooners,  4 
tranq)ort8, 1  pilot  boat,  and  6  small  steamers ; 
in  the  Padflc  ocean,  S  schoonprs,  2  transports, 
and  6  small  steamera.  in  general  the  fleet  is 
divided  as  follows: 


BUtiM 

SNiMIW. 

Total. 

18T 
S 
18 

8 

24 
8 
4 
8 
S 

ISl 

i 

17 
88 
10 

1S6 

141 

Of  smaller  shore  boats,  sacb  as  barks,  gon  boats, 
eotters,  Ac,  there  were  in  the  Baltio  sea 
in  the  White  sea  7,  in  tiie  Oaspian  sea  17,  in  Uie 
Black  sea  0,  in  the  Faoifio  ocean  6 ;  total,  801. 
The  naval  staff  oon^sts  of  16  admirals,  30  vice 
admirals,  89  rear  admirals,  111  first  captains, 
96  second  captains,  267  lientenant  captains,  €07 
lieutenants,  and  396  midshipmen.  There  are 
boards  of  marine  artillery  (281  officers),  fleet 
pilots  (668),  fleet  engineers  (125),  mechanical 
engineers  (86),  and  engineers  (128).  The  total 
number  of  seamen  may  be  computed  at  88,000. 
The  entire  marine  department  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  minister  assisted  by  a  col- 
leagne  and  an  admiralty  council.  The  great 
naval  stations  are  Oronstadt  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  Sehaatopcd  in  the  Black  wfia. — ^The 
finanoes  of  th6  empire  greatly  suffered  dniing 
the  ^^tated  tfmes  of  Alnander  L,  but  improved 
wun  nndw  tiie  able  admbustration  of  Oonnt 
Kankrin.  Most  topics  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  ezpenditnTea  are  involved  in 
deep  mystery,  as  the  government  publishes 
only  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
domains.  In  1862,  according  to  Baron  von  Re- 
den,  the  revennes  (in  rubles)  were  derived 
from  the  following  sources : 

DotDBlnN  forests,  Toral  doM,  mod  momyMllMt  , 

IMreet  propertj  of  tli<i  crown   ST^OBO^SOO  I 

Property  of  tbe  ftpanagM   8,MB^ 

Uln«s.  IbnnderiM,  Ac   SO^SM^OOD 

Contrl  buttons  paid  In  natanl  pro- 

daota   W,SBe.om 

Contribntlona  paid  In  ooln   11.080,000 

Kojal  dues  (aplrtU 78)000,000)....  101^t,100-ae,9ST,000 

IHrwt  taxes: 
OsffttMlMltix.   UimtOO 


  %MILim 

Patent.,  passports,  Ac.   1JUa,m~  nfitOfiOt 

Indirect  taxes : 

CuatwDs   81^000 

B««taiisar   4M,0IXI 

Patanta,  dlpUmiaai  and  sUmpe. . . .  !^SDO,000—  88.650,000 

TartownareM   e,500,000 

Total   2TM78,O0O 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  in  186S  as  follows: 

Bousahold  of  tbs  taitpmr  and  tbs  Inparlal 

Jlunllj   10.7HWIOO 

llntlnMaafMaaa  i  ™.896,000 

Debt   88,AOa,000 

Other  oxpendUurea  .'.  18^180,000 

Total  tnmnt 

In  1866  the  raveime  from      crown  domdna 

amotmted  to  46,418,886  rabies.  The  pablio 
debt,  Jan.  1,  1868  and  1869,  stood  as  follows : 

1.  TempoTarr  d«bt:  laia.  isiil 

Old  StaUih  loan  I  n.ho.  S    n.«00,000  »W>00,«0S 

Interior  debt  mUea  101X00,118  tt441<.T8S 

1.  Perpetnaldebt: 

£ztonialaiidlntarfor...mblM  m,mjm  806447068 

EaOmadloan  £staiUiig  4,780J)00  iflaajm 

Total  of  oonaolldated  debt,  ra.  018.884,007  6I^9S8,0U 

Treasury  notes  bearing  luurest  ,  90,000,000  98,000,000 

Notes  of  credit  withoDt  Intereat.  7S^29T,00S  644.448.700 

Fawnbrokara'kan   010,000,000  880,000,000 

Total  'l,'«8,ni.01S  1,978,486^ 

From  thia  aro  to  be  deducted  the 
bllla  of  exchange  and  tbo  cap- 
ital of  tbe  commission  for  tna 
IlquidaUoii  of  tbo  pnUle  debt, 

«imtt  .vrrr......  MMoojOW  tajmjm 

Balance  1,617,881,018  I,«l8k48e,80l 

For  intmrt  aad  iwlnptlM ....     9tM^  88,778^868 

— ^The  ancient  history  of  Eussia  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  Greek  and  Boman  wri- 
ters mention  the  Scythians  and  the  Sarmatians 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  north,  e^Mdally  of  tbe  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  ^ven  by  Eerodotns.  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  state  that  the  Boxolani,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  which  according  to  the  testimony  of  Spar^ 
tianus  was  ruled  by  kings,  inhabited  on  the 
Don,  to  the  west  of  tbe  Alani,  the  southern 
districts  of  modem  Russia.  The  Greeks  enter- 
ed into  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
established  some  colonies  in  their  territory. 
During  the  migration  of  nations,  Bussia  witness- 
ed the  movements  of  hordes  of  Alani,  Huns, 
Avari,  and  BttlgarianB.  Boon  after  tbe  name 
of  the  Slavi  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  race, 
according  to  the  general  opinion  of  historiana, 
identical  with  the  Barmatians,  and  believed  to 
have  extended  northward  aa  &r  as  the  upper 
Vdra.  They  founded  the  towns  of  Novgorod 
ud  Kiev,  both  of  which  became  the  capitals  of 
independent  Slavic  empires.  After  a  history  of 
about  100  years,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  the 
empire  of  Novgorod,  of  unknown  extent,  and 
Burroonded  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  Finns  or 
Tchnds,  appears  struggling  against  the  invason 
of  the  Varangians,  a  tribe  of  northmen,  who 
succeeded  in  making  both  the  Slavi  and  the 
flnns  tribntary.  For  a  time  the  Slavi  threw 
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offtheyDkeof theVana^^ana; botsinMiiglnto  a var irUoli  aroM between  the8bratter% 
anarchy  and  fbeliog  themselves  anable  to  oope  Ol^  was  shun  and  Vladimir  fled,  and  the  whole 
with  internal  and  external  foes,  they,  together  empire  was  rennited  under  Yaropolk ;  bnt  in  980 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  Finnish  trilies,  in-  Vladimir  returned  with  the  Varangians,  con- 
vited  Eurik,  Uie  prince  of  the  Rus^ans,  a  tribe  qnered  Novgorod  and  Kiev,  and,  having  put  his 
of  (or  kindred  to)  the  Varangians,  to  Kovgo-  brother  to  death,  became  the  ruler  of  all  Ras- 
rod,  where  he  arrived  in  861,  with  his  brothers  sis.  Vladimir  (died  1016),  suroamed  the  Great, 
Kndf  and  Trnvor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  on  account  of  the  great  beneflts  he  conferred 
the  great  Russian  empire.   In  a  short  time  all  on  the  empire,  exp^led  the  Varangians,  oon- 
tbe  three  races,  Slavi,  flnns,  and  Russians,  quered  Galioia  and  Lithuania,  and  made  Livo* 
thoroughly  amalgamated  into  one  people,  which  nia  tributary.   He  at  first  persecuted  Christian- 
retain^  the  name  of  Russians,  but  the  language  ity ;  but  having  examined  the  doctrines  of  Ju- 
and  customs  of  the  Slavi.   Rurik  introduced  a  didsm,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Oatholio  and 
kind  of  patriarchal  constitution,  which  author-  Greek  chorobea,  he  deoliared  fainwelf  ready  ta 
teed  the  prince  to  bestow  on  younger  members  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  diiirchf 
of  the  iiunily  Be^ttrate  prindpalitiu,  the  grand  married  the  sister  of  the  empearor  of  Oonstaiiti- 
dnke  of  Kiev  hwig  their  lord  pamnonnt.  Thus,  nople,  and  was  baptized  in  988  on  the  day  of 
the  two  brothers  of  Bank  were  prinoea  of  two  bis  wedding.   In  089  he  ordered  the  introduo- 
of  the  tribee  of  the  new  em|dra;  but  dying  tion  of  Ofaristianity  into  the  entire  empire,  ee- 
childless,  their  territories  were  reunited  with  tabliahed  churches  and  schools,  and  founded  a 
the  domiuioos  of  Rurik.   The  empire  during  number  of  new  towns.   He  divided  the  empira 
his  reign  extended  southward  as  far  as  the  among  his  13  sous,  who  even  before  the  death 
Dtlna,  iucluding  the  modem  governments  of  of  the  &ther  engaged  in  a  ft^ricidal  war,  in 
Riga,  Revel,  Polotztc,  Pskov,  8t  Petersburg,  which  at  length  Svatopolk  I.,  a  son  of  Vladi- 
NoTgorod,  Kostroma,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Via-  mir's  brother  laropolkl.,  but  adopted  by  Via- 
dimir.  and  Vologda.   Two  other  chieftains  of  dimir,  possessed  himself  of  the  uirone,  after 
the  Varangians,  Oskold  and  Dir,  went  in  865  to  having  murdered  S  of  his  brothers.  Another 
the  aid  of  another  Slavic  tribe  on  the  Dnieper,  brother,  Yaroslav,  allied  himself  with  the  era- 
wbo  were  oppressed  by  the  Khazars,  conquered  peror  Henry  II.  of  Germany  against  Svatopolk, 
the  latter,  and  made  their  capital,  Kiev,  the  seat  and  the  &^er- in-law  of  the  latter,  King  Boles* 
of  a  seoondSlavo-Ruasian  empire,  dependent  on  las  of  Poland.    The  war  lasted  unm  1010, 
the  empire  of  Novgorod.  Rnrik  died  in  879,  when  the  S  dajn'  battle  on  the  Alma  dedd* 
having  left  the  empire,  not  to  his  minor  son  ed  in  &vor  of  Yaroslav,  and  Svatopolk  died 
Igor,  who  was  only  4  years  old,  bnt  to  hb  on  his  flight  in  Poland.  Yaroslav  (I019-*64) 
cousin  Oleg,  a  brave  soldier,  great  conqueror,  for  some  time  was  sole  ruler;  but  in  a  war 
and  wise  rider.   01^  (879-912)  conquered  the  against  bis  brother  Mstislav,  prince  of  Tmutara- 
empire  of  Kiev  and  nnited  it  with  his  own,  kan  (who  in  1016  had  destroyed  the  empire  <rir 
vanquished  the  Khazars,  drove  the  Magyars  out  the  Khazars  in  Tanrida,  and  in  1032  subdued 
of  the  borders  of  Russia  into  the  country  now  the  Oircassians),  he  was  routed  in  1024  in 
occupied  by  them,  and  made  an  expedition  by  the  battJe  at  Listven,  and  had  to  purchase 
sea  (with  2,000  vessels)  and  land  against  the  peace  by  ceding  to  his  brother  one  huf  of  the 
emperor  of  Oonstontinople,  whom  in  911  he  empire.    Alter  the  death  of  Mstislav,  however, 
forced  into  an  advantageous  peace.   Igor,  the  in  1086,  the  entire  empire  became  once  more 
sou  of  Rurik  (912-'4S),  put  down  an  insurreo-  nnited  under  Yaroslav.   By  a  number  of  suc- 
tion of  the  Derrians,  conquered  the  Petohenegs  cessftil  wars  he  considerably  enlarged  the  terrl- 
who  lived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  from  tory  of  the  empire,  and  like  his  &ther  intro* 
the  Danube  to  the  months  of  the  Dnieper,  made  dnced  many  usefbl  reforms.   He  encouraged 
an  nnaaocessfhl  war  against  Ae  emperor  of  Hteratnre  by  cao^ng  the  translation  of  many 
Oonstantiuople  in  941,  and  was  slain  in  a  seo*  Qnek  works  into  Slavio,  built  dmrehes  rad 
ond  war  ^inst  the  Dervians.    During  the  schools,  increased  the  number  of  towns,  peo- 
minority  of  his  son  Svatoslav  (945-'72),  his  pled  many  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  ordered 
widow,  the  celebrated  Olga,  held  the  reins  of  the  compilation  of  the  first  Russian  code, 
government  with  wisdom  and  energy.   During  Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  the 
her  reign  Ohristianity  began  to  spread  in  Kiev,  kings  of  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  A 
and  Olga  herself  was  baptized  in  9S6  at  Oon-  few  days  before  his  death  he  divided  tiie  em- 
stantiuople,  adopting  on  that  occasion  the  name  pire  among  his  4  sons,  with  the  provision,  how- 
of  Helen.   Her  son  Svatoslav,  who  remained  a  over,  that  the  3  younger  ones  should  obey  the 
pagan,  won  new  victories  over  the  Khazars,  eldest  brother  I^lav,  to  whom  he  gave  Kiev 
subdued  the  Bulgarians  and  Petchenegs,  and  and  'Novgorod.   But  this  provision  proved 
was  slain  in  973  by  the  latter,  while  re-  of  littie  avail ;  the  4  divisions  of  the  empire 
turning  through  their  territory  from  A  war  were  again  sulMlivided,  and  the  Russian  mon- 
against  Oonstantinople.   He  had  extended  the  archy  was  changed  into  a  confederacy.  The 
borders  of  tiie  enqnre  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  power  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  a  never 
fai  970  divided  it  among  his  8  sons,  ^ving  Kiev  oearing  internal  war,  and  large  territories  in 
to  YftTOpolk  I.  (973-'8q),  the  country  of  the  western  Russia  were  taken  poasesuon  of  by  the 
Dervians  to  Oleg,  and  No^rod  to  ^Oadfanir.  Pola,UtlinaniBUB,  Danes,  the  Tenboiiokaic^ 
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and  others.  At  home  porortj  and  barbarity 
took  the  place  of  the  civilization  which  had  so 
hopefally  dawned  daring  the  reigns  of  Vladi- 
mir and  Taroslav.  Yet  many  important  cities 
were  founded  daring  this  period,  as  Moscow  in 
1147;  and  Kiev  and  Novgorod  took  their  place 
amoiu;  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperons  oit- 
ies  ta  Enrope.  The  calamity  of  civil  war 
was  BOOH  followed  by  one  still  greater^  From 
eastom  Asia  imuunerable  hordes  of  Hongola 
under  QenghisEhan  and  hia  sons  advanced  to- 
vard  Bnsda.  The  princes  of  ^ev,  Yolhynia, 
and  several  others  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
arrest  their  course,  being  totally  routed  in  a  bat- 
tle on  the  Kalta,  in  the  government  of  £kate- 
riaoslav.  The  victors  did  not  follow  up  their 
advantage,  but  returned  eastward  to  wage  war 
against  the  nations  of  southern  Asia,  and  the 
Buflsians  believed  them  to  be  a  Bpeciol  scourge 
sent  to  the  ooontry  by  the  wrath  of  Qod.  The 
danger  from  abroad  did  not  however  cure  the 
internal  dissensions.  Internecine  war  recom- 
menced, and  fiunine,  pestilence,  earthquake, 
and  other  horrors  completed  the  dismay  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  1230  80,000  men  died  of  the 
placne  in  Smolensk,  and  43,000  in  Novgorod. 
In  1S81  the  Uongols  returned  under  Batu,  and 
in  1S86  the  gnmd  prince  Turge  (George)  II. 
was  routed  by  them  on  the  &ita  and  slain.  Many 
towns  and  villages  were  then  sacked,  and  far 
and  wide  the  soil  reeked  with  the  blood'  of  the 
murdered  inhabitants.  Only  the  priests  and 
their  fiunilies  were  spared.  Rudsla  remained 
for  upward  of  200  years  (tmtil  1462)  under  the 
power  or  at  least  the  influence  of  the  Mongols. 
The  grand  princes  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Mongols;  and  though, many  of  them  gained 
some  victories  over  the  Asiatic  barbarians, 
they  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  the  indepen- 
dence and  greatoees  of  Bussia.  Under  Yaro- 
alav  II.  (1388-H7)  Eiev  was  whoUy  destroyed, 
and  its  formw  glory  and  greatness  departed  for 
evw.  Alexander  Nerskoi  (died  1368),  at  first 
iwinee  of  Novgorod,  which  state  had  remained 
almost  independent  of  the  Mongols,  and  after- 
ward grand  prince  of  Kiev,  in  1241  won  signal 
Tlotories  over  the  Swedes,  Livonians,  and  llth- 
nanians  on  the  Neva  (hence  his  surname). 
Under  Yaroalav  III.  (126a-72)  the  Genoese 
founded  KafGa  and  the  powerfiil  city  of  Crimea 
(now  a  decayed  hamlet)  on  the  peninsula  which 
afterward  received  the  same  name.  Alexander 
U.  ( 1826-'8^  lost  White  Busna  in  a  war  against 
the  Lithuanians.  A  better  eracommenoedwith 
Ivan  (John)  1.  Kalita  (i. the  Purse,  on  account 
of  his  benevolence),  prince  of  Moscow  (1828- 
'40).  The  khan  of  the  Montis  i^ipointed  him 
gnuid  prince,  and  this  diguty  henceforth  re- 
mained with  Moscow,  He  united  Tver  witii 
Mofloow,  embelliBhed  the  city  with  many  new 
churches,  and  commenced  in  1889  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Kremlin.  Some  time  before 
his  death  he  retired  into  a  convent  and  died  as 
a  monk.  His  son  Simeon  I.  the  Proud  (1840- 
'58)  was  the  first  who  called  himself  the  grand 
^inoe  of  all  Bnasia,  and  under  his  Tigoroos 


rule  tiie  proqwrity  of  Busua  would  have  re* 

turned  but  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
"  black  death,"  which  ravaged  the  entire  em- 
pire, and  to  which  the  prince  himself  snccnmb- 
ed.  Demetrius  (Bussian,  Dmitri)  III.  (1850 
-'62),  before  prince  of  Susdal,  and  Demetrius 
IV.  (136S-'8S),  a  grandson  of  Ivan  II.,  were 
both  appointed  ^rand  princes  by  the  Moogc^ 
The  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  shaking  off  tba 
ydco  of  die  Mon^la,  and  carefully  trained  a 
pand  army  for  thu  purpose.  He  routed  them 
m  1378,  and  agun  In  1880  on  the  Don  (hence 
bis  surname  Donskoi),  where  100,000  Mon- 
gols are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  But  in 
1881  they  again  returned,  burned  Vladimir 
and  Moscow,  and  slew  in  the  latter  city  alone 
24,000  inhabitants.   Demetrius  was  obUged  to 

Eurchase  peace  by  heavy  sacrifices,  after  which 
e  took  revenge  of  the  Bussian  princes,  to 
whose  defection  he  owed  his  last  defeat,  and 
all  of  them  save  the  prince  of  Tver  were  sub- 
jected to  his  rule.  Under  hia  reign  silver 
coins  and  firearms  were  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  Bussia,  and  the  Pennians,  with 
their  prince  Stephen,  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  power  of  the  grand  principality 
of  Moscow  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
reign  of  Basil  II.  (1889-1426)  by  tlie  incorpora- 
tion of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Busdal,  and  under 
Basil  III.  (I425-'62)  by  tlie  incorporation  of 
Halicz,  Mozhusk,  and  Borovsk.  During  the 
reign  of  the  latter  the  metropolitan  Isidore  pf 
Kiev  took  part  in  the  general  council  of  Jlor- 
enco  (14S8),  and  subscribed  to  the  act  of  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  but  Basil 
disapproved  this  step,  and  ordered  Isidore  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  whence  after  some 
years  he  escaped  into  Italy.  A  new  period  in 
the  history  of  Russia  begins  with  its  entire  de- 
liverance from  the  rule  and  influence  of  the 
Mongols  throng  Ivan  IIL,  sumamed  the  Great 
(1462-1606).  Having  strengthened  his  power 
by  a  victory  over  the  khan  raKaaan,  whom  he 
made  tributary  in  1469,  and  by  the  conquest 
and  annexation  of  Novgorod,  Perm,  and  Pskov, 
he  declared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mon- 
gols that  Bussia  would  henceforth  cease  to 
pay  them  tribute,  and  successfully  resisted 
their  renewed  invasion.  He  then  conquered 
and  annexed  several  more  Bussian  principali- 
ties, as  Tver  in  I486,  Kaaan  in  1466,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vodrakians  in  1487,  and  a  part  of 
Siberia  in  1499.  But  in  a  war  against  the  lithua- 
nians,  who  were  aided  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
he  was  in  1601  totally  routed  on  the  Siritza, 
and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  6 
yom,  and  a  little  later  a  peace  for  60  years. 
He  was  married  to  Sophia,  a  princess  of  the  late 
imperial  house  of  Constantinople,  and,  to  ex- 
press his  rights  as  a  blood  relation  of  the  im- 
perial family,  adopted  a  double-headed  eagle  for 
his  escutcheon.  He  improved  the  laws,  regu- 
lated the  public  taxes,  and  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  title  of  autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias. 
His  gifted  son  Ivan,  married  to  Helen,  a  daug|h- 
ter  a  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  died  Icmg  before 
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tfw  fltiier  (1490),  lesTing  a  mn  DeaiwtiiDa,  to 
whom  the  liitilgiimg  mother  endeavored  to 
■eonre  the  saoceasioa.  She  pomaded  the  aged 
grand  prince  that  his  (seoond)  wife  Sophia 
and  her  son  Basil  were  plotting  against  his 
life.  The  scheme  for  a  while  woe  saocessAiI ; 
all  the  snpposed  participants  in  the  ooospiracj 
were  oraeUy  ^nnished,  and  Demetanus  was 
crowned  as  heir  wpar^it  in  1498.  Bat  soon 
afterward  the  intngae  was  diaoorered^  Helen 
and  her  son  were  imprisoned,  and  Basil  crowned 
in  1499  as  grand  prinoeof  No^rod  and  Pskov. 
Under  the  reisn  of  BasU  IV.  (1606-'88),  the  last 
■enU-ind^|>endent  prinolMllty  eeaaed  by  the 
final  incorporation  of  Fakov  in  1610  and 
Kaaan  in  1517.  The  lureditary  war  of  the 
Bussians  agdnst  lithnanla  was  oarried  on  by 
hhn  with  varying  saocess;  bnt  the  Tartars 
of  Easan  were  completely  routed  in  1524  and 
1680  and  made  tributary.  At  his  death  his 
son  Ivan  IV.  (16S&~'64)  was  only  8  years  oM, 
and  during  his  minority  the  empire  was  a  prey 
to  court  cabals  and  internal  war,  which  did 
not  end  until  1646,  when  Ivan,  being  14  years 
old,  seized  himself  the  reins  of  government. 
He  soon  restored  order  by  cruel  energy,  and 
Kioh  was  the  terror  which  during  his  long  rule 
he  struck  into  his  subjects  that  history  has 
given  to  him  Uie  surname  of  the  Terrible. 
Yet  he  oontribnted  more  to  the^pwitneas  of 
Buaria  than  any  of  hia  predeoesscna.  In  1663 
he  reeonqnered  Easan,  whose  ruler  during  his 
minority  had  made  himself  independent,  in 
1668  opened  a  commercial  road  to  Archangel, 
in  1664  subdued  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea, 
in  16B8  establidied  himself  after  8  suoceseM 
oampaigns  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  in 
1670  united  the  country  of  the  Don  with  his 
empire.  In  1681  a  Cossack  freebooter,  Ter- 
'  mak  Timofeyeff,  conquered  for  him  Siberia. 
An  attempt  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knights  out 
of  livonia  failed,  because  the  Germans,  Poles 
(under  Stephen  Bathori),  Danes,  and  Swedes 
united  agamst  him;  and  at  the  peace,  con- 
doded  in  1683,  he  bad  to  cede  lAvoniato  Swe- 
den. He  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  oon- 
daded  eommerdal  treaties  with  Endond  in 
1666,  called  many  foreigners,  especially  0«r- 
mans  and  Englishmen,  into  his  empire,  estab- 
It^ed  in  1669  a  printing  office  in  Uoeoow, 
and  in  1646  created  a  standing  army,  called 
the  atriel^.  In  1668  he  feigned  for  a  while 
to  wididraw  from  the  government  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  vanquished  khan  of  Easan;  at  the 
aame  time  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  body 
guard  of  young  noblemen,  called  Oppitchinkis, 
to  whom  he  assigned  the  property  of  12,000 
wealthy  citizens.  But  soon,  escorted  by  them, 
he  returned  to  the  helm  of  government,  more 
ferocious  than  ever.  In  No^rod,  which  lie 
liated  on  aoconnt  the  Ubmil  views  entoi^ 
tuned  by  the  dtiaena,  he  put  more  thwt  60,000 
men  to  death  in  1670  by  the  most  ezqnidto 
tortures.  IKnulw  soraea  oecurred  in  Tver  and 
ICoBoow.  In  1688  lie  murdered  with  his  own 
hnd  hia  son  Ivan,  the  aaaociate  of  his  orgies 
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and  hia  crueltlee.  Full  of  repentance  and  de> 

Bpair,  he  soon  after  intended  to  abdicate  and 
retire  into  a  convent,  but  died  before  this  de- 
sign could  be  executed  ^1664).  His  son  Fedor 
I.  (1684-'96)  was  weak  m  mind  and  body,  and, 
according  to  an  order  of  his  father,  was  as- 
sisted in  the  government  by  4  boyars  and  a 
state  council  of  81  members.  In  1568  the 
brother-in-law  of  Fedor,  Boris  Fedorovitch 
Godunoff,  a  man  of  great  talents  bnt  immoder- 
ate ambition,  obtain&d  the  sole  control  of  stete 
affiiirs.  He  secared  Siberia  to  Bussia  by  the  es- 
tehlishment  of  new  colonies,  as  Tuiinsk  (1686X 
Tobolsk  (1688),  and  others.  Aspiring  himself  to 
the  throne,  many  of  his  rivals  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  fiunily  were  pnt  out  of  the 
waybymeanaof  ezUeorpmson.  Fedorhimsetf 
is  believed  to  have  died  of  poison,  and  with  him 
the  house  of  Rurik  became  extinct.  Boris 
Godunoff  attiuned  his  ambitions  end,  and  wm 
called  by  the  boyars  to  the  throne.  He  esteb- 
li^ed  serfilom,  but  his  reign  was  in  many  re- 
spects beneficent:  law  was  impartially  admin- 
istered, arts  ana  trades  encouraged,  many 
intelligent  foreigners  called  into  the  empire, 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  pro- 
moted. Yet  civil  war,  cruelty  agamst  the 
boyars,  and  a  terrible  famine  in  1601,  by 
whidh  in  Moscow  alone  187,000  persons  per- 
ished, created  great  diasatisfaotton.    An  Im- 

{lostor,  6Udmii^  to  be  Demetrius  the  son  of 
van,  the  late  czar  Fedor'a  oldest  brother, 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  (see  Dbhetbicb),  and, 
after  the  sodden  death  of  Boris  Godunoff  in 
1605,  dethroned  Fedor,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
and  was  himself  crowned  as  czar.  Bnt  in  the 
next  year  he  lost  crown  and  Ufe  in  a  conspir- 
acy, and  the  Bussian  grandees  made  the  boyar 
Shmski  czar,  who  was  crowned  on  Jnne  1, 1606, 
as  Basil  Ivanoviteh.  Another  pseudo-Deme- 
trius rose  against  him,  and,  with  the  support  of 
several  Polish  magnates  who  aspired  to  Buadon 
principalities,  advanced  victoriously  toward 
Moscow.  Basil  sought  and  obtained  an  alliance 
with  the  Swedes,  which  however  induced  the 
king  of  Poland  to  espouse  op«ily  the  cause  of 
the  psendo-Demetrius.  The  Swedidi  trocqps 
BOfHi  went  over  to  the  Poles,  Moscow  was 
forced  to  surrender  (1610),  and  the  czar  was 
taken  prisoner  and  died  the  next  year  in  a 
Polish  prison.  The  boyars  were  compelled  to 
elect  a  Polish  prince,  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Sigis- 
mund  IIL,  as  czaf ;  but  as  the  Poles  treated  Bna- 
sia  as  a  conquered  province,  a  general  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1611  by 
the  Poles,  and  about  100,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  on  tiiis  occasion;  but  in  1612  the  Poles 
were  forced  to  evacuate  Bussia.  In  the  next 
year  the  Bussians  elevated  to  the  throne  Michael 
Fedorovitch  Bomanoffthe  first  czar  of  the  pres- 
ent imperial  fiunily.  He  was  a  son  of  the  me- 
tropolitan Fedor  ot  Rostov,  whose  grandfUlier 
was  the  brotiier  cf  the  wife  of  Ivan  Uie  Terrible, 
and  was  therefore  in  the  female  line  a  deaooid- 
antofBorik.  Michael  (161S-'46)  oonolnded  in 
1617  a  peaoe  with  Ghutavna  Adfuphns  of  Swe- 
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den,  «nd  for  Norsorod,  which  was  retnnied 
to  him,  be  ceded  Kexfaolm,  Ingria,  and  Karelia 
to  Sweden.  With  the  Poles,  who  in  aliianoe 
with  the  Cossacks  congQered  several  RuBsian 
provinces  and  advanced  as  &r  as  Moscow,  he 
oonclnded  a  peace  at  Devilina  in  1618,  and, 
after  another  war,  a  second  peace  at  Viasma 
in  1684,  in  which  he  ceded  to  the  Poles  Smo- 
lensk and  Tehemigov,  while  Ladislas,  now  king 
of  Poland,  abandoned  all  his  claims  to  the 
Rossian  throne.  Having  thns  restored  peace, 
be  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  promoting 
the  internal  pnmwrity  of  bis  empire.  Com- 
merce, which  had  been  entirely  prostrate,  was 
revived  bjr  treaties  with  England,  Frwice,  Per- 
da,  and  Oiina;  and  the  borders  of  his  A^atic 
possesrions  were  extended  in  1689  to  the  Par 
dflc.  Under  his  son  Aleiei  (I646-'76)  the 
Cossacks  in  16C4  acknowledged  the  Bovereigntj 
of  tiie  czar.  A  war  with  Poland  was  termi- 
nated by  the  tmce  at  Niemetz  in  1656,  which 
restored  to  Rnsda  Smolensk  and  Tchemigov ; 
and  after  a  second  war,  concladed  by  the  peace 
at  Andrnszow  (1667),  Kiev  and  the  Ukraine 
were  also  ceded  to  Bnssta.  Under  the  reign 
of  Alexei  the  last  pseudo-Demetrios  was  be- 
headed. The  reign  of  his  son  Fedor  (1676-'62) 
was  ngnalized  by  msny  important  reforms, 
though  not  bjr  any  stirring  events.  According 
to  his  last  will,  not  his  imbedle  brother  Ivan, 
the  heir  apparent  bnt  his  half  brother  Peter, 
whose  emment  talents  he  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated, was  to  succeed  bim.  Bat  the  ristor  of 
Ivan,  Sophia,  plotted  a  conspiracy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  both  Ivan  and  Petor  were 
prod^med  czars,  and  she  herself  obtained  the 
r^ncy  of  the  empire.  Her  ftirther  designs 
against  Petor  were  however  fnistratod,  and  she 
was  herself  arrestod  and  shot  ap  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  a  convent.  Ivan  gladly 
abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne,  which  was 
now  monnted  by  Peter,  the  creator  of  the  pres- 
ent greatness  of  Russia,  and  to  whom  history 
has  given  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  In  a 
brief  time  he  trantformed  the  entire  nation. 
Bossia  became  the  most  powerfU  empire  of 
northern  Enrope,  and  hencobrth  regarded  her- 
sdf  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  leading 
member  in  the  family  of  Enropean  states.  In 
1^  he  founded  a  new  capital,  St  Petersbnrg, 
whioh  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Enrope.  The  battle  at  Poltowa  (1709)  destroy- 
ed the  snperiority  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  peace 
of  Hystadt  (1721)  he  united  Ingria,  Karelia, 
Esthonia,  and  livonia  with  Russia.  He  was 
equally  snocessfiil  against  Persia,  which  in  1728 
ceded  the  provinces  of  Dagheatan,  Shirvan,  and 
Ghilan,  with  the  towns  of  Bakoo  and  Derbent. 
Bis  wife  and  successor,  Catharine  I.  (17S6-'7), 
goided  and  supported  by  two  flsToHtes  of  Petor, 
Hentchikoff  and  Bntnriin,  made  likewise  many 
important  improrements.  She  increased  the 
aimy  and  navr,  diminished  the  taxes,  and  reoall- 
ed  the  exUes  from  Sibttia,  Sheoonolndedanof- 
ftnrive  and  de&nsive  alHanoe  with  Austria,  and 
•ant  an  ambassador  to  China  to  propose  a  oom- 
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succeeded  by  Peter  U.  (1737-*0O),  a  grsndsim 
of  Peter  L  and  only  11  years  old.  Although 
a  council  of  tutors  had  been  apptnnted.  Prince 
Hentohikoff  seized  the  sole  control  of  pul^c 
affairs,  but  was  himself  witliin  6  months  dis* 
placed  by  Prince  Dolgoroki,  exfled  to  Siberia, 
and  his  property  oonfiscated.  After  the  enddea 
death  of  Peter  the  crown  devolved  on  Anna, 
tfa  e  daughter  of  Ivan  Alexeieviteh  (half  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great),  and  widow  of  the  duke 
of  Oooriand.  An  attempt  was  made  to  force 
on  her  a  "cuntolation,"  restricting  tiie  ri^ts 
oftheorDwnin&voroftbeboyarB;  but  Anna 
soon  discarded  the  compact,  e^ed  the  princes 
DolgoTuU  and  GalHtzm,  abolished  the  jaiyj 
ooundl,  and  reo^ianised  the  senatA  on  an  en- 
tirely new  bads.  The  Kirgheez  tribes  in  1781 
submitted  to  the  protectorate  of  Basria,  but 
tiie  Persian  provinces  were  lost  by  the  tretty 
of  Reshd  (1782),  and  by  the  oonguests  of  Nadn 
(1786}.  Under  her  reign  the  N.  £.  coast  of 
Siberia,  the  Aleutian  and  Bebring's  irian^ 
were  discovered,  and  the  whole  of  Kberia  in- 
corporated with  the  emfHre.  In  the  civil  wsr 
of  Poland  Anna  took  sides  with  Augustus  lH, 
who  promised  to  her  favorite,  Duke  Bhtin, 
the  duchy  of  Courlaod,  then  a  Polish  fief.  Ihe 
anocesa  of  Augustas  secured  the  Russian  ia- 
fluenee  in  Polish  affmn.  In  the  war  ag^iut 
Turkey,  Field  Kar^al  Oonnt  ICtknnidi  on- 

aueredHoldavia;  but  when  Austria  condnded 
le  unfavorable  peace  of  Belgrade  (17S9),  Rus- 
sia also  laid  down  its  arms  and  gave  up  Hd- 
davia.  After  ber  death,  her  ^nd  nephew 
Ivan  VII.  (1740-'41),  a  child  only  a  few  months 
old,  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the  regency  oi 
Duke  Biron  of  Oooriand ;  bat  soon  he  was  de- 
throned by  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741-'63),  ths 
danghter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  L 
In  the  first  years  of  her  reign  Sweden  was  in- 
stigated by  France  to  a  war  against  Knsns, 
which  was  terminated  in  1768  by  the  peace  ot 
Abo,  and  secured  to  Russia  the  poeseesion  of 
some  districts  of  finland.  In  the  7  years'  war 
Elizabeth  sumMrted  Analiia,  and  the  victniM 
of  Jfigemdorr  and  Eunersd<nf,  and  even  fts 
defeat  at  Zomdorf,  f^tnrised  Europe  of  tbs 
great  improvements  introduced  in^  the  Hai- 
nan anny.  Under  Iter  reign  the  death  pensltj 
and  the  rack  were  abolished,  bnt  sentences  at 
exile  were  nmnerous.  She  greatly  advanced  tlis 
interests  of  science  and  literature  by  establidttng 
the  academy  of  science  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
first  Russian  aniverrity  at  Moscow  (17C5),  two 
colleges,  an  academy  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  sst^ 
eral  other  important  literary  institutions.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  III.,  the  son  of  her 
sister,  and  formerly  doke  of  Holstein,  who  ba* 
mediately  on  his  acoeesion  gave'  up  the  alli- 
anoe  with  Austria,  and  oonduded,  first  a  PM^ 
and  soon  after  an  ofi^enuve  alliance  witii  I^red- 
eric  the  Great  of  FraniA.  After  s  rdga  €t 
only  a  few  months,  Petv  lort  the  erown  ud 
his  life  by  a  oomrt  revolutitm,  at  the  head 
whioh  was  his  own  wife,  a  dan^tter  of  Am 
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dmkt  of  Aahfttt-^erfaat,  who  In  his  pUoe  w< 
omded  the  throne  as  Oatharine  11  (17«S-'M). 
During  her  reign  RosBia  gained  a  leading  and 
decisiTe  inflnenoe  in  the  sTstem  of  I^iropean 
policT,  and  was  without  ftirther  dissent  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Oatharine  foltj  comprehended  the  ueoessitjr  of 
external  peace  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal resooroes  of  the  empire,  and  soon  after 
her  acoesaion  recalled  the  Rnssian  troops  from 
the  7  years'  war.  She  sorroanded  her  throne 
with  a  host  of  illnstnons  statesmen  and  war- 
riors, sooh  as  Gallitzin,  Rnmiantzofir,  Panin, 
Orloff,  Todtteben,  Soldkoff,  Snwaroff,  Tcherni- 
tehev,Bepnia,Potemicin,and  many  others.  She 
took  a  prmninent  part  in  the  nefiirions  dismem- 
benuents  of  the  Pofoh  onpire  in  1772, 1798, 
and  1796-*«,  and  reodTed  horself  the  Hon'a 
share,  oonaisting  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
Polish  kingdom ;  and  in  a  nnmber  of  saooeeafal 
wars  she  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  Crimea, 
Azof,  and  sereral  other  territories.  Gmna  in 
1788  sabmitted  to  her  protectorate ;  Jever  in 
Oldenbnrg  fell  to  her  crown  in  1798  by  inheri- 
tance ;  and  in  1796  Ooorland  paid  homage  to 
the  Rnssian  sceptre.  Altogether  the  territory 
of  Rosrifl  was  enlai^ed  during  her  reign  by 
nearly  226,000  square  mite?,  and  the  popnla- 
tion  increased  by  several  millions.  The  inter- 
nal progress  was  no  leea  signal.  More  than 
60,000  indnstrioas  fineigners  settled  in  the 
fine  agrteidtaral  diatriots  of  Bontbem  Boaaia 
aa  oc^nists,  and  a  large  number  of  new  ednoar 
tional  and  charitable  insdtations  were  estab- 
liahed.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  indostry 
all  prospered  and  greatly  improved  under  the 
fostering  earef^ Oatharine;  the  administration 
<tf  the  empire  was  tiioronghly  reoi^anized,  and 
in  1766  the  liberal  empress  even  convoked  a 
general  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  prov- 
inces to  consult  respecting  the  compilation  of 
a  new  oode  of  laws.  Her  son,  Pan!  L  (1796- 
1801),  took  an  active  part  in  th!6  European  war 
tdndW  by  the  French  revolution.  He  formed 
a  defen^re  and  offen^ve  alliance  agwnst 
•A-anoe,  with  England,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
the  Porte.  Three  Bnsrian  armies  were  sent 
in  1790  against  the  Freneh  republic  to  Itily, 
Swltnrland,  and  Holland,  and  their  chief  oom- 
nunder,  Suwaroff,  established  for  himself  tiie 
rotation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals  of 
the  age,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Russian  influence  on  Enropean  pofloy. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  allies,  Paul  soon  reealled 
the  army,  oonduded  with  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, in  Dec.  1800,  a  convention  of  armed  neu- 
trality, and  even  made  firiendly  advances  to- 
ward France,  when  a  conspiracy  of  Rnssian 
nobles,  who  had  goffered  mnoh  from  his  des- 
potio  c^rioes,  and  were  nrged  on  to  revenge 
by  BriUsh  and  Austrian  intrignes,  led  to  his 
assamnation.  His  son,  Alexander  I.  (1801- 
IW),  was  strongly  inclined  in  tvror  of  a  peaoe- 
flil  policy,  though  he  fbund  it  imposBiole  to 
http  out  of  the  general  war.  He  mediated  hi 
1801,  in  ecneert  with  XVance,  the  peace  of 
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Xittnebnrg^  which  inrolTed  die  dissohition  ol 
the  German  empire.  In  1803  and  1804  be  in- 
corporated with  Russia  all  the  provinces  of 
Georgia.  The  faithlessness  of  Fnmce  toward 
Naples  and  Hanover,  and  the  execution  of  the 
duke  d'Enghien,  induced  Alexander  to  enter 
again  into  an  anti-French  alliance  with  Austria, 
I^gland,  Sweden,  and  Naples,  A  grand  army 
under  Kntnsoff  marched  into  Moravia,  united 
with  the  Austrians,  and  was  with  them  routed 
at  Aosterlitz,  Dec.  2,  1805.  Not  more  fortu- 
nate was  the  alliance  of  Alexander  with  Prus- 
sia. After  the  drawn  battle  near  Eylan,  Feb. 
8, 1807,  the  Russians  were  totally  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  near  Friedland  (June  14),  and 
Alexander  was  forced  to  oonohide  the  peace  <^ 
Tilsit  (July  7),  in  which  he  ceded  the  Ionian 
isles  to  -Franee  and  J«nr  to  Holland,  irtiile  he 
recdred  firom  Prus^  the  government  of  Bia- 
lystok,  with  184,000  inhabitants.  Moreovw 
Russia  had  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  oontJ* 
nental  system,  and  to  close  its  ports  to  British 
vessels.  A  war  with  the  Turks,  which  had 
been  instigated  by  Napoleon,  terminated  in 
&vor  of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  Moldavia 
and  WaUschia.  The  peace  of  Tusit  raised  two 
new  enemies  against  Bos^ :  England,  which 
desired  to  take  revenge  for  the  adhesion  of 
Russia  to  the  oontinenfaal  system,  and  inflicted 
great  damage  on  Russian  commerce ;  and  Qns- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  in  a  brief  and  nn- 
fortasate  war  Inst  the  crown  for  himadf  and  for 
his  race,  while  Sweden,  in  the  towity  at  Fried- 
richshamn,  Nov.  17, 1809,  ceded  Finland,  the 
Aland  islands,  and  western  Bothnia,  a  terri- 
tory with  900,000  inhabitants.  For  five  years 
Alexander  remained  on  good  terms  with  Na- 
poleon, and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Austria  at  SohOnbmnn  (Oct.  14,  1809)  Russia 
received  from  Austria  the  district  of  Tamo- 
nol  in  Galioia,  with  400.000  inhabitants.  Tnr^ 
key,  in  the  peace  at  Bucharest  in  1812,  was 
oUiged  to  CMC  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Mol* 
davia ;  and  Persia,  in  the  peace  at  Gulistan  in 
1818,  the  former  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Daghestan  and  Shirvan.  Another  great  war 
wi^  France  became  inevitable  when  Alexan- 
der ftnmd  it  neoessarr,  by  a  ukase  of  Dec  18, 
1810,  to  set  aride  one  of  the  provisions  cf  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  In  1813  Napoleon  marched  an 
army  of  600,000  men,  for  wnidi  the  kings  of 
Pmsna,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  other  vassals  had 
been  compelled  to  fUrnish  lai^  contingents, 
into  Russia.  The  Russians  lost  the  bloody 
batde  on  the  Moskva,  Sept  7,  and  even  Mos- 
cow fell  'into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Russians  was 
the  beginning  of  a  frightful  retreat  of  the 
French,  during  which  nearly  their  whole  grand 
army  was  destroyed.  On'Feb.  28,  1818,  Bns- 
aia  was  joined  in  her  war  against  France  by 
Prussia,  and  on  Aug.  19  by  Austria;  and  two 
months  later  the  battle  of  Leip^o  decided 
l^e'issne  of  the  great  Busrian-Frenoh  war, 
which  at  length  in  1816  terminated  witii  the 
•zileof  K^oleontotika  idand  of  St.  Hflfaea. 
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In  the  coD^eau*  of  Vienna  in  1816  and  Aix 
1&  Ghapelle  in  1816,  which  reorganized  the  po- 
litical relations  of  ue  Eoropean  states,  the  in- 
fluence of  Bnsaia  peramoant ;  and  in  the 
contest  which  soon  sprung  np  thronghoat 
Europe  between  the  hberd  and  democratio 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  hereditary  r^hte 
of  the  princes,  Bussia  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  support  of  tite  latter.  At  the  same  time 
Alexander  was  eagerly  intent  on  promoting 
tibe  civilization  of  his  «inpire  and  developing 
ita  immense  resonroea.  Thonaands  of  German 
oolonuta,  after  1817,  peopled  the  wastes  c(  Bea- 
earabia  and  the  OamMman  ooontries,  the  system 
of  public  instmctton  .was  greatly  improved, 
religions  reforms  were  enooaraged,  and  serfdom 
had  been  abolished  in  Oourland  and  Livonia 
in  1809.  ThedeathofAlexsnder,Deo.  1.1825, 
aooelerated  the  outbreak  of  a  con^iracy  which 
had  wide  ramifications  throughout  Russia,  and 
especially  in  the  army.  But  the  brother  and 
saooesBor  of  Alexander,  Kicholas  I.  (1825-^56), 
put  it  down  with  great  energy,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  ooDspiraoy  were  either  put  to  death  or 
exiled  to  Siberia.  A  war,  oommenced  by  Per- 
sia inmiediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  victoriously 
terminated  by  Faakentch ;  and  by  the  peace 
of  Torkmaatchai,  Feb.  22, 1828,  Riuma  nuned 
the  provinces  of  Erivau  and  Nakhitwevan, 
80,000,000  rubles  as  indemnification,  and  the 
exclusive  control'  of  the  Caspian  sea.  A  war 
agiunat  Turkey  oommenced  in  1628  was  equally 
snoeesBfol,  the  Turks  being  obliged  to  cede  in 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  (Sept.  14,  1829)  sev- 
eral fortresses  on  the  frontier  and  the  mouths 
of  the  I>flJiube(  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
as  indemnity.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the  Polish 
nation  in  1880-'81  to  recover  its  independence 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  czar,  who  by  a  ukase  of  1882  de- 
clared the  kingdom  of  Poland  a  Bosuan  prov- 
ince without  diet  and  without  its  own  army, 
and  openly  announced  hia  intention  gradnally 
to  transform  the  Poles  into  Riusiana.  The 
aame  plu  was  pnrsaed  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merona  other  tribo*  wd  nationalities  of  the 
oupire,  and  no  means  was  therefore  left  untried 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Bussian  lan- 
gnage  and  of  the  Bussian  church.  In  1689  a 
synod  United  Greek  bishops  was  prevailed 
upon  to  decree  the  separaticm  of  their  dioceses 
from  Borne,  and  their  reunion  with  the  church 
of  Bussia;  and,  notwithstanding  numerous 
protests  of  priests  and  congreg^ons,  the  de- 
cree was  executed  by  the  goyemment  with 
iron  rigor.  A  war  against  the  independent 
tribea  of  the  Cauoasna,  who  after  1889  were 
led  by  Bhamyl,  was  carried  on,  with  but  liule 
interruption  and  with  varying  sncoess,  through 
tiie  entire  reign  of  Nicholas,  who  found  it  im- 
poaribleto  oomi^etetiieir  sul^ugation.  In  1849 
a  Russian  army  was  sent  to  Uie  aid  of  Austria 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  assisted  in  tbe  sup- 
presnon  of  the  revolution.  In  1868  Rossia  der 
TPandad  from  the  Tnrkidi  govenunent  oudtia 
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of  Turkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  to  involve 
an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovere^n  rights,  and 
which  it  therefore  refused  to  c<moede.  This 
led  in  the  same  year  to  the  b^inifiug  of  the 
"eastern  war,"  in  which  France,  £u^and,and 
Sardinia  took  sides  (1854)  with  Turkey,  on  the 
ground  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  em- 
pire, and  the  equilibrium  of  politioal  power  in 
Europe,  were  endangered  by  Russia.  Nicholas 
did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  It  was 
tenninated  under  hia  son  and  sucoessor  Alex- 
ander IL,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  Karclb. 
1866;  and  Russia  lost  by  it  a  small  strip  of  land 
in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval  preponderance  on 
the  Black  sea.  The  war  in  the  Caucaans  seemed 
to  terminate  with  the  captore  of  Shamyl,  Sept. 
6,  1859,  and  an  imperial  ukase  declared  tais 
day  a  public  festival,  oonunemorative  of  the 
submission  of  the  eastern  Caucasus  and  of  the 
end  of  a  50  years'  war ;  but  it  has  since  broken 
out  anew,  and  in  July  and  August,  1861,  the 
Russians  suffered  several  defeats.  Favorable 
commercial  treaties  were  concluded  in  1868  and 
1860  with  Japan  and  with  China,  and  from  the 
latter  power  a  valuable  and  extensive  tract  of 
laud  was  acquired  on  the  river  Amoor.  In 
1860  the  Eirgheez  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Tohni,  who  had  invaded  the  Rusnan  frontier 
under  the  command  of  the  chiefB  of  £hokan, 
were  vanquished,  two  important  fortresses  on 
the  upper  Tchni  taken  poeaeseiou  o^  and  a 
prepoDderating  influence  established  over  the 
neighboring  khanats.  One  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  modem  history  of  Bussia  is  tiie 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  which  an  account 
has  alraady  been  given. — Among  the  numer- 
ous works  on  Russia,  the  following  are  most 
prominent:  Beden,  Hat  Kaiaerthum  Btmland 
(Berlin,  1848);  HazthauBen,  SttuUen  die 
tnn«r»  Zmtdndej  das  Volkaleben  vnd  inabe- 
tondre  die  lOndlichen  Uinrichtunqm  £vmUutda 
(8  vols.,  Hanover,  ld47-*62) ;  and  Tegoboraki, 
&tude*  tur  let  foreet  prodwtitea  de  la  Rvmn 
(8  vols.,  Paris,  1852-'4).  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Bussian  empire  by  Ooont  A.  da 
Gurowski,  entiUed  "Russia  As  It  Is,"  haa 
been  published  (8d  ed.,  New  York,  1864).  A 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  the  geography 
and  history  of  Russia  {Mckvc  y&r  mumM^uifl- 
iMhe  Kunde  mm  RutAanad^  Berlin,  1841  e%  »eg^ 
was  established  by  Erman,  and  is  still  contin- 
ued.  The  most  valued  hisitories  of  the  Russian 
empu*e  are  by  Earamsin,  continued  by  Bludow 
(11  vols.,  St.  Petenburg,  1816  et  uq,) ;  by  Her- 
mann, Qetchiehte  von  Svttland  (6  vols.,  Ham- 
burg, 1882-'68) ;  and  by  W.  E.  EeUy, "  HiatoiT 
of  Bussia"  (2  vols.,  London,  1864). 

RUSSIA,  Lanodaob  axd  Idnuxim  or. 
The  Busdan  language  is  one  of  the  mort  wide- 
ly si)read  and  important  idicmia  of  the  great 
Slavic  family  of  languages,  of  wluoh  it  £wma 
the  easternmost  branch.  It  is  distingniahed  by 
regularity,  flexibility,  a  fitting  mixture  ot  sof^ 
ness  and  force,  and  espedally  by  ct^ionsDeK^ 
it  having  Msimilated  uid  wwked  np  an  ioe- 
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nwiiBe  anmW  of  SoandiBftTlan,  l^utar,  Tfai-  ed^  Idprio,  1844) ;  TatishteheS  J^umou  di». 
i^rii,  and  other  non-^vie  roots.  The  alpha-  tionn€iireliwtfai$-Rum(ivolB.,llotoow,l8ZS)\ 
bet  consists  of  86  letters  representing  the  Oldekop,  RuMit^Deutaehet  xind  Deutaek-Sm- 
following  Bponds  or  marks:  It.  a,  ft,  e  (alBojf)>  WSrterbuek  (last  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
g  hard  (also  A  and  v),  It.  e  (also  ye,  as  in  yell^  1848) ;  and  Sokoloff  ^t.  Petersborg,  1884). 
and  u  as  in  hut),  Fr.  ^,  2,  It  i,  the  same,  h,  I,  There  is  an  EngUsh-Rassian  grammar  and 
(also  Eng.  o  as  in  hot\  r,  t,  2,  It.  dictionary  by  OoDstantinoff  (S  toIb.  8ro.,  Lon- 
u,  /  M  (Oer.  <^),  £z  (It.  and  Oer.  e),  foA  (Pol.  don).— The  first  germs  of  literary  in  Kne- 
es, Hong.  (»),  aA,  «AteA  (Pol.  tzes),  mark  of  hard-  sia  appear  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
ness,  Ger.  d  (nearly,  Pol.  y),  mark  of  softness,  empire  by  tiie  Varangians,  and  of  the  intxo- 
y«  (Ger.  <,  yu  (Oer.  _^),  y»  (Ger.  ja),  /,  It.  •  dnotion  of  Christianity  by  Vladimir  the  Qrewt, 
(also  ff).  The  accent,  unlike  the  Polish,  is  The  Varangians  adopted  tiie  language  of  the 
varied.  The  grammatical  stmoture  in  most  oonqnered  Slavi,  and  only  a  few  words  in  the 
points  resembles  that  of  tfae  latter  langoage.  present  Roasion  language  show  traces  of  their 
Igee  Pouin>,  LANonAOB  ahd  LmBATUBB  o?0  mflnenoe.  The  Slavio  translation  of  the  ffi- 
The  verb,  however,  is  less  richly  developed,  ble  and  the  introdnetitm  of  old  Slavie  litn^ieal 
The  following  examples  wili  diow  some  of  the  books  by  Oyril  and  MeUiodins  led  to  tfae  gen- 
grammatical  foatnrea  of  the  langoiue:  Ifosco-  oral  adoption  of  the  old  Slavic  as  the  written 
fine  noon  declined :  nom.  tear,  (a,  the)  caar  or  langoage,  while  the  common  Rnsaian  language 
king;  gen.  fsarya;  dat  teoryu;  aoo.  tmryajym.  maintamed  itself  only  in  tiie  mooth  of  the  peo- 
Uar;  instrnmental,  txarem;  indicative,  ttisrya;  pie.  No  monaments  whatever  are  left  to  show 
pi. :  tsariy  tzareyy  tMiryam,  ttarey,  ttari,  ttarya-  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Russian  Ian- 
mi,  tzaryakh.  Feminine  nonn,  sing. :  rulca,  gnage  at  this  early  stage  of  its  history;  even 
hand,  ruhi,  ruleye,  ruiu,  ruta,  rukoyu,  rukyt;  the  popular  songs  which  elaoidate  the  beginning 
pi.:  ruki,  ruky  ruiam,  ruki,  ruhi,  rukami,  ra-  of  many  other  literatures,  have  reached  na  only 
laih.  KeuterDouD,8ing.:<0pit<i2o,lookinggl88s,  intermixed  with  later  alterations.  In  the  old 
urhala,  urtalu^  eerkalo,  terlalo,  zerhahm,  eer-  Slavic  language  we  have  the  treaties  of  the 
ialya  ;  pi. :  e&rhala,  Krkal,  tsrkalam^  terhala^  princes  Oleg  and  Igor  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
Mrkalay  urkalami,  zerialakh.  Adjective  masc.  years  913  and  945,  and  an  address  of  Svatoslav ; 
sing. :  mydriy,  wise,  mudraoo,  mudromu^  mu-  bat  whetiier  their  origin  really  beloi^  to  this 
drty  (if»ui2nMw),  mudriy^  mudrim,  mudrom ;  ancient  time  is  uncertain.  An  important  old 
pi. :  flwdrtytf,  mtuLrith^  mudrun,  mudriye  (mu-  Slavio  work,  Ffavda  rtwloya  Rnseien  Law"), 
arfM),  mudriyg,  mudrim^  mudriJ^  The  per-  which  was  composed  during  uie  reign  of  Taro* 
sonal  pronouns  are  the  following :  yo,  I ;  <t,  dav  (about  1020),  was  dlscomvd  In  17S6  hy 
thou ;  07^  he ;  ona,  she ;  ow,  it ;  mi,  we ;  vi,  TatiMitcheff,  and  published  by  SohlAzer  (In. 
ye;  oni,  o»y«,  they.  The  first  10  numerals  Petersburg,  1767),  and  by  Rakoviecki  (2  vols., 
(masc)  are:  odin,  dva,  tri,  tehetire,  pyat,  thett,  Warsaw,  1822).  Nestor,  the  fiither  of  Russian 
ftwi,  ogm  (or  voaem),  dievyat,  detyat.  The  per-  history,  belongs  to  the  SMne  period.  The  rule 
feet  of  the  verb  hit(y),  to  be,  is— sing. :  ya  bil,  of  the  Mongols  over  Rusria  interfered  but  littie 
I  have  been,  ti  Ml,  (»n  bil,  ona  bila,  o7u>  hilo ;  with  the  growth  of  Russian  literature,  for  tiie 
pi. :  mi  bili,  vi  bili,  oni  and  <mpe  bUi. — Among  conquerors  spared  the  convents,  in  which  s<^- 
the  best  grammars  of  the  Russian  language  ence  found  a  safe  refage.  Among  the  few 
are  those  of  Heym,  Rimiaeh  ^aehlekre  JUr  works  of  this  period  whidi  have  been  pre- 
Dmttehe  (8d  ed.,  Riga,  1804);  Vater,  Prah-  served  are  the  "Annals"  of  Simon,  bishop  of 
ti»ehe  &nmmatik  der  Rumiachen  Sprache  (2d  Susdal  (died  1326),  a  work  of  tiie  metropc^itan 
ed.,  Leipeio,  1814) ;  Schmidt,  Prahtiaehe  Rtu-  Oypnan  (died  1406),  a  part  of  tiie  "  Sophia 
«CmA«  G$a)nnia<iifc(Leipsio,1818);  Tappe,  JTmu  Chronicles"  from  862  to  1684  (published  by 
SmitOe  Spraehlohre  J^r  Deuttehe  (8d  ed.,  Bt  Btroyefl^  Moscow,  ISSO-'M),  and  a  considers 
PBtersbarg,  1820) ;  Gretch,  "  Complete  Russian  ble  number  of  Ikblee  and  talea,  moaCly  oentring 
Grammar"  (2d  ed.,  St.  Petersburg,  1880;  Qer-  ronnd  Vladimir  and  his  knights,  and  bearing 
man  ed.,  by  Otdekop,  Grundregdn  der  Ru»-  great  resemblance  to  the  taKss  of  the  round 
MKAm  Sj^Toeke,  1828;  French  ed.,  by  Reiff,  table.  A  good  collection  of  these  old  Russian 
Orammatre  rai$onrU«  de  laUmgueRiim,  1888);  poems  has  been  published  by  Prince  TzerteloflF 
Langan,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Rum  (St  Peters-  (2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1822) ;  the  most  oele- 
bnig,  1825);  'SoAo^id,  Gramatiia  Roetiytka-  brated  of  thera,  "The  Expedition  of  Igor 
ya  (Leipsio,  1836) ;  end  Voatofcoflf  (7th  ed.,  St.  against  Polotzk,"  written  about  1200,  was  d^ 
Petersburg,  1848);  beside  the  grammar  pub-  covered  in  1795  by  Count  Mussin  Pushkin  at 
lished  hy  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (1802).  Kiev,  and  has  since  been  often  published  (wifl» 
In  English  there  are  a  "Rnssian  Grammar  a  German  transiation  by  Hanka,  Prague,  1821). 
for  Englishmen"  (St.  Petersbui^,  1822),  and  The  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Uongou 
Heard's  "  Praotic^  Grammar  of  the  Rnsuaa  caused  a  number  of  Mongol  words  to  be  re- 
Language"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  St.  Petersburg.  1827).  ceived  into  the  Rosrian  language,  which  are 
The  best  dictionaries,  beside  that  of  the  aoade-  still  in  use.  Afl«r  their  ezpnlrion  Ivan  III, 
my  (4  vols.,  1847),  are  those  of  HeymjAiMiMoA-  Ivan  IV.,  and  especially  Mleha^RomanofiT,  gave 
Jkutaehet  vnd  J)«tU»eh-&uAiAe$  Wdrterhmh  a  new  impulse  to  the  pn^iress  of  Roarian  lit- 
(lOga,  inS-'S;  Budau,  Qennan,  and  ftenoh  eratoie,  by  itrtaWiahlng  new  aohools,  enooiini* 
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giog  sabolATB,  and  oalUng  distingnisfaed  foreigfi-  iutrodooed  instead  of  the  gylUbio  rhyme  the 
ers.  into  the  empire.  Among  1h»  authors  of  measure  of  syllables;  but  be  showed  in  his  tr** 
this  period  are  the  metropolitan  Macarius  ^ied  gedy  "  Deidamia,**  and  in  his  other  poems, 
1564),  who  wrote  biograj^ies  of  saints,  Rns-  more  learning  than  poetical  genins. — The  work 
sian  divines,  &o. ;  Tzitzania,  who  compiled  a  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great  was  carried  on 
6Iane  grammar  (WUna,  IffOO) ;  and  Hatvieyeff,  with  great  vigor  and  saccess  by  the  empresses 
the  Mthor  of  several  historical  works.  KUcon,  Elizabeth  and  C^Jharine  H.  Elizabeth,  who 
tile  patriaroh  ot  RnsriA  (died  1661),  had  the  regar&d  art  and  soienoe  as  Uia  brightest  or^ 
Bible  tranalated  into  tiie  olavio  language,  and  naments  of  her  oonrt,  Aninded  in  I7fi6  th« 
oansed  a  rerisian  of  the  Slavic  litnrgical  books  university  of  Moscow,  eoA  in  1768  tiie  academy 
after  the  Greek  originals,  for  which  purpose  of  arts.  Catharine  II.  added  new  and  immense 
more  than  600  Greek  mannscripts  were  collect-  fields  to  the  literary  production  of  the  country, 
ed  by  his  order.  Bntthe  great  drawbadk  to  the  by  establishing  throughout  the  empire  public 
rise  of  a  truiy  national  and  popular  literature,  schools  and  thus  iucreaeing  the  literary  wants 
the  use  for  Uterary  pnrposes  of  another  Ian-  of  the  people.  She  also  established  nwmal 
guage  than  that  of  the  people,  was  not  re-  schools,  liberally  supporting  the  scholars,  en- 
moved  until  the  reign  of  Feter  the  Great,  un-  larged  and  patronized  the  academy  of  sciences 
der  whom  the  intellectual  condition  of  Russia  and  the  academy  of  arts,  and  established  in 
underwent  a  revolution  no  less  thorough  than  1788  the  academy  for  the  perfection  of  the 
the  material.  He  abolished  the  use  of  the  old  Kussian  language  and  history.  At  the  head  of 
Slavic  as  the  official  language  of  the  govern-  the  authors  of  this  period  stands  Ix>monoso£r 
ment,  and  took  enei^etio  steps  for  snperseding  (died  1766),  the  father  of  modem  Eussiaa 
it  as  the  language  <tf  literature.  ■  He  fixed  the  •  poetry.  He  wrote  the  first  criticid  grammar 
alphabet  of  tiie  common  Rusuan  language,  of  the  Busuan  language,  was  the  first  to  write 
superintended  at  Amsterdam  the  casting  of  ue  pure  and  genuine  Busdan  prose,  and  is  still 
firat  types,  and  gave  to  a  printer  (^Amsterdam,  ansurpassed  in  Busman  literature  as  a  lyrio 
who  in  1699  published  the  first  hook  in  the  poet.  The  first  dramatic  writer  of  note  was 
Russian  language, '  the  monopoly  of  printing  8nma3rokoff(1727- 77),  who  with  almost  equal 
Bossian  books  for  16  years.  The  first  news-  success  wrote  also  historical  and  other  poetictd 
plater  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1704,  and  works.  For  the  exhibition  of  his  dramas  n»> 
thefir8tin8t.Petersburgiul70&.  Helnetituted  tional  tlieatres  were  established  at  St  Peters- 
the  Russian  academy  of  soienoe  according  to  a  burg  (1766)  and  Moscow  (1760).  Among  Uie 
plan  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  was  not  opened  until  other  distinguished  poets  of  this  time  were 
after  his  death,  by  Catharine  I.  (1726).  The  Eheraskoff(1788-1807),oneofthemo8tprolifio 
impetuosity  with  which  Peter  endeavored  to  writers  of  Russia,  whose  epopees  *'Kossiada" 
give  to  his  empire  a  literature  did  not  leave  (1786)  and  "Vladimir^'  (1786)  have  still  many 
him  time  to  establish  it  on  a  native  basis,  and  readers;  Petroff  (l766-'99),  whose  odes  are 
to  cultivate  the  national  resources ;  but  the  distinguished  for  fiitness  and  vigor  of  thought, 
writers  whom  he  urged  on  to  write  brought  though  less  for  purity  o£  style;  and  Bogdano- 
many  fore^  elements  of  a  heterogeneous  char-  Titoh,  whose  romantic  poan  Jhahenla  has  b»- 
acter  into  the  lidng  Uteratnre.  An  Italian  Otone  one  of  the  fiiTorites  of  the  nation.  Gar 
tiietfre  was  opened  at  tiie  Busalan  court  in  briel  Bomanovitoh  Derzliavin  (1749-1816),  the 
1780,  and  a  Gwman  one  in  1788.  Among  the  Bussian  Anacreon,  exhibited  a  greater  original- 
principal  authors  of  this  time  were  Demetrius,  ity  than  any  of  the  preceding  poets.  His  lyric, 
metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709),  who  wrote  didactic,  and  dramatic  works  still  hold  a  high 
biographies  of  the  saints  (4  vols.,  Eiev,  1711-  rank  in  Russian  literature,  and  his  *^Ode  to 
'16);  TheophanProcopovitoh (1661-1736), met-  God"  has  been  translated  into  most  living  lan- 
ropolitan  of  Kovgorod,  who  left  about  60  theo-  guages.  Vizin  (1746-^92)  was  particularly  suo- 
logical  and  historical  works ;  Stephen  Yavorski  cessful  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  some  of  which, 
(1668-1723),  metropolitan  of  Bi&zan,  and  Ga-  as  his  iftM^orcuf,  are  stilt  valued ;  hewasalsothe 
briel  Bushinski,  distinguished  pulpit  orators;  best  prose  writer  of  this  period.  Kapnist  as  a 
the  monk  Nioodem  Selly  (died  1746),  who  made  lyrical  poet  equalled  Derzhavin  in  tenderness 
valuable  collections  for  Russian  history ;  Basil  and  purity  of  language,  and  was  bis  superior  as 
Nikititoh  TatishtohefiT  (1686-1760),  who  wrote  to  poetical  genius.  His  tragedy  "Antigonus" 
a  history  of  Busna  in  4  vols,  which  is  still  (1816)  and  ms  ^comedy  '^Abied"  were  also  well 
Talaed;  I^oeOuituuir, afladricalpoet,who,  received.  IndramatiopoetryEniazhnin(l7^ 
in  imitation  of  Horaoe  and  Bdlean,  castigated  '91)  is  almost  the  peer  of  Bumarokoff  Count 
the  errors  of  his  times ;  the  two  Cossaok  poets  Ehvoatoff  deeerres  an  honorable  mention  for  his 
Semen  Elimoffski  and  Cyril  Daniloff ;  the  his-  comedies,  and  Bobroff  (died  1810)  for  his  didao- 
torian  Prince  Kbilkoff  (died  1716),  who  wrote  tic  poem  i?%«raoftt(2a,  which,  though  in  the  main 
a  "Summary  of  Russian  History;"  LeontMag-  very  bombastic,  is  full  of  sparkliug  thoughts, 
nicky,  the  author  of  the  first  Busdan  manual  Prince  Dolgoruki  (1764-1628)  wrote  philosoph- 
of  mathematics;  Ivan  Eyriloff,  a  statistician  and  ical  odes  and  epistles  noted  for  depth  of  feel- 
geographer;  and  Ba«l  Grigorovitch,  the  au-  lug.  Levanda,  archpriest  at  Eiev  (1786-1614), 
tiior  of  a  journey  to  western  Europe.  Professor  was  we  of  the  best  pulpit  orators,  distin^oishea 
Trediaki^k^  improved  Boinaa  prosodj,  and  fiv  vigor  of  thou^t.  Platon,  metropolitaa  of 
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ICosoow,  wrote  numeroQs  works  on  ecdeaiMti- 
cal  history.  The  historical  literature  received 
Talnable  coutribations  from  0.  F.  MtlUer,  a 
Weetphalian  (1706-'88),  who  edited  many  man- 
usoripta  of  historical  works  and  established  the 
fir9tliterarygazette(1766).  A  "History of Rus- 
na"  in  16  vols,  was  written  by  Shtcherbatoff 
(1788-*90),  and  another  in  8  Tola,  by  Yemino. 
Boltiu  (l785-*92)  wrote  a  nnmber  of  tborongh 
and  (»il»c^  eis»8  on  the  an<nent  histo^ 
Roada ;  Tchnlkoff,  a  "  History  of  Bnseian  Oom- 
merce Golikoff,   OollecUoos  for  a  Biogre^ihy 

!  of  Peter  the  Great;"  and  Plestcheyeff,  "  Statis- 
tics of  Russia."  Nikititoh  Maravieff  (1767-1807) 
wrote  many  pedagogical,  moral,  and  historioal 
essays,  all  of  which  exhibit  depth  and  nobility 
of  feeling,  keenn^  of  thought,  and  an  accom- 
plished style.  Novikoff  (1744-1818)  founded  a 
typographical  society,  aud  established  a  satirioal 

•  journal  ("  The  Painter")  which  had  considera- 
ble influence  in  literary  circles.  The  critical 
study  of  the  Russian  luiguage  was  greatly  pro- 
meted  by  a  "  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
Russian  Language"  (St  Petersburg,  l787-*9), 
for  which  Oatharine  IL  herself  drew  np  the 
plans. — ^Tfae  history  of  Rnarian  literature  la  the 
Idth  century  is  one  of  steady  mognm.  Alex- 
ander I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  all  literary  men 
and  institntions;  he  increased  the  number  of 
nniTernties,  established  many  new  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  founded  in  1602  a  special  state 
ministry  for  national  literature  and  popular  en- 
lightenment. Under  Nicholas  I.  Russian  litera- 
ture emancipated  itself  fully  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  foreign  elements,  assumed  a.  thor- 
onghly  national  and  genuinely  Slavic  character, 
and  received  new  inspiration  from  the  rise  qf 
the  Panslavio  movements  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture, in  which  Busaa  as  the  foremost  represen- 
tative of  the  race  seemed  to  be  required  to  plaj 
a  prominent  part.  The  new  period  oi  Baudaa 
literature  be^^nning  with  the  191^  century  was 
opened  in  a  wwUiy  manner  by  Nicholas  Karam- 
Bin,  the  Russian  livy  (1766-1827),  who  deliver^ 
ed  the  Russian  prose  from  the  dominion  of  bom- 
bast, and  set  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plain,  flow- 
ing, and  sprightly  language,  especially  in  his 
ohtef  work,  a  "ffietory  of  Russia"  in  11  vols. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  liVieland  as  a  model. 
Many  of  his  followers  even  outdid  him  in  imitat- 
ing tbe  German  classics,  and  there  was  danger 
of  Russian  hterature  becoming  Germanized, 
when  a  reaction  arose  through  Shishkoflf  (1764- 
1841),  minister  of  national  enlightenment,  and  a 
distingniahed  poet,  philologist,  and  translator. 
The  Old  BoBsiaa  and  national  tendendes  found 
a  centre  in  the  "school  of  Moscow,"  whUe,  on 
the  contrary,  the  St  Petersbui^  school  was 
kssexclnrive  with  regard  to  foreign  literatures. 
The  victory  of  the  national  tendencies  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Sergeie- 
Titoh  Pushkin  (1799-1887),  whose  poems  af- 
ford a  faithful  and  patriotic  reflection  of  Rus- 
rian  lifb,  which  forms  the  snbject  of  nearly  all 
bis  works.  He  is,  in  particular,  the  founder 
of  tba  natioiua  tragedy  ("Boris  Godnnofl^" 
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1881),  for  which  he  used,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Zhukoflski,  the  iambic  metre,  which  was 
adopted  by  many,  although  others  retained  the 
Alexandrine  verse.  ZhukoSski  himself  (1t88- 
1862)  belongs  among  the  greatest  poets  of  Rus- 
sia. He  was  an  imitator  of  Schiller  and  Byron, 
the  founder  of  a  romantic  school,  and  ^tin- 
Ruiahed  himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  poetry. 
Dmitrieff  (1760-1837)  distinguished  himsdf 
equally  in  satire,  epime,  hymn,  and  epigram. 
Among  the  followers  of  Pushkin  must  be  named 
Baratynaki  (died  1844),  Delvig  (1798-1881). 
Benedictoff,  and  Podolinski.  One  of  the  favor- 
ite lyric  poets  of  modern  times  is  Lormcmtoflf 
(1811-'41),  whose  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  other  languages  (into  German  by 
Bodenstedt).  Other  lyric  poets  of  distinction 
are  Viazemski  (born  1792),  a  writer  of  elegies, 
also  a  good  critic ;  Gneditch,  an  excellent  trans- 
lator of  the  Iliad,  "  King  Lear,"  and  other  for- 
eign poetry ;  VostokoflT,  Pnin,  Sumarokoff",  Bu- 
rinski,  Davidoff,  tfilonoff,  Satrofi;  Gortohako£^ 
Pani^e^  Anna  Petrovna  Bnnina,  and  the  coun- 
tess Boetopobin.  Among  the  dramaUo  poets  of 
distinction  was  Ozeroflr(1770-181Q,  who  was 
the  first  to  fully  comprehend  the  essence  and  ob- 
lectsof  dramatic  poetry.  His  tragedies  ('*  Oe^- 
pus,"  "Fingal,"  "Dmitri  Donskoy,"  &c.)  are 
written  in  the  Alexandrine  verse ;  and  although 
the  language  is  not  pure,  and  the  structure  of  ^e 
verse  is  frequently  heavy,  these  faults  are  fully 
outweighed  by  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expres- 
aon.  Prince  Shakhofiski  (died  1846),  the  author 
of  many  operas  and  comedies,  is  one  of  the  best 
comic  poets  of  Russia ;  inferior  to  him  is  Glin- 
ka. Among  the  ipore  recent  dramatic  poets, 
Polevoy  and  Kukolnik,  both  of  whom  took  the 
subjects  of  their  dramas  from  Russian  history, 
are  the  most  important  Gogol  in  his  comedies 
aoA  novels  pictured  with  great  talent  the  man- 
ners of  the  petty  towns  m  Rosna.  Professor 
Uersliakofi^  ctf'Hosoow,  piiued  a  high  reputation 
both  as  poet  and  critic ;  ud  General  Davidoff 
was  the  author  of  very  popular  soldiers^  songs. 
The  historical  novel  has  been  cultivated  with 

S articular  success  by  Bulgarin,  who,  however 
eficient  his  works  may  be  from  an  rasthetical 
point  of  view,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  ven- 
tured to  portray  actual  life.  A  profound  knowl- 
edge of  nnman  character,  wim  a  very  skilful 
delineation  of  individual  traits,  is  found  in  Pav- 
loff 's  works.  Sagoskin,  an  imitator  of  Walter 
Soott,  pictured  the  life  of  the  lower  classed,  and 
Count  Solohub  that  of  the  higher  olaraesof  St 
Petersburg,  Other  distinguished  writers  in 
this  branch  of  literature  are  Ushakoff  (Kirffeoh 
Kaiaa^,  German  translation  by  Goldhammer, 
S  Tols.,  Leipsio,  1884),  Prince  Odoyefiyki,  Baron 
Eorff;  Masalski,  Seukoffski,  and  Dahl.  The  idyl- 
lic life  of  the  Cossacks  was  represented  with 
great  freshness  and  talent  in  the  works  of  Go- 
gol, Grebenko,  and  Kvitka,  some  of  whom 
used  the  language  of  Little  Russia  (the  Ru- 
thenian  language).  Collections  of  popular 
tales  and  songs,  to  which  in  Buaua  as  in  all 
Slavic  conntries  great  attentiion  is  ptdd,  wer« 
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made  bj  Kovikoff,  Eashin,  Maximoritcli, 
MakaroiF,  and  Sakharoff.  Brilliant  orators 
irere  PodobyoAoff,  Demitzki,  Drozdoff  (arch- 
bishop of  Moscow),  and  FrotasofF.  Among  the 
prominent  historianB  are  the  churdi  historian 
Bolkhovitinoff  (1767-1887),  metropolitan  of 
Kiev,  and  author  of  a  work  on  "  literary  Rns- 
sia"  (translated  into  German  by  Strahl,  Leipsio, 
1828) ;  BogoBh ;  Oretcb,  the  editor  of  the  first 
Russian  oyolopndia ;  Ustrialoff,  professor  at  St. 
Petersbnrg,  whose  "  History  of  Rnsna^'  (8  vols., 
German  transUtitm,  StDttoart,  1840),  ■whUik 
urges  the  gradaal  Rmrifloattoii  of  all  tiie  non- 
Bnarian  tribes  of  the  empire,  has  been  offidallr 
introdnoed  as  a  text  book  into  the  Rnasian  col- 
le^;  Pogodin,  the  author  of  valaable  crit- 
ical works  on  the  ancient  histo^  of  Rnsaa; 
Polevoy  History  of  Roflsia") ;  Berg  ("Lives 
of  Rnsaian  Ozars") ;  and  Danileffeki,  uie  aathor 
of  some  able  thoagh  partial  works  on  the 
French-Russian  war.  Able  historical  investi- 
gations have  also  been  made  by  Sniegirei!^ 
Stofi%zoff,  Srezneffiili,  Semailoff,  the  academi- 
cians Zoloflyeff  and  Stroyeff,  Neveroff,  and  Ar- 
senyefT.  Important  works  on  diplomatics  have 
been  written  by  Eamenski  and  Malinofiski,  on 
UbHogiwhy  by  EOmten  and  Bntnrlin,  on  statis- 
tics by  Hermann  and  Ziablofiakt  Works  on  the 
grammar  and  history  of  the  Russian  language 
were  written  by  PoMvaloff,  BokoloC  Bom, 
mkolski,  Heyin,  Mnsrin-Pushkin,  Ealaidovitch, 
and  Stroyeff,  Philosophical  studies  are  still  in 
their  infancy,  and  mostly  leaning  on  modem 
German  philosophy.  Works  have  been  written 
by  Golnbinski,  Velanski,  Sidonski,  Kodrof^ 
and  others.  Scientific  theology  is  cultivated 
still  less.  Stourdza  has  pnblisbed  a  work  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Russian  church,  Mnralt 
one  on  liturgies,  &c.  A  "  Oydop^dia  of  Law" 
has  been  written  by  Kevolin,  a  "  History  of 
Russian  Law"  by  Moroshkin,  and  a  work  on 
the  relation  of  Russia  to  Roman  law  by  Kryloff. 
Valaable  works  on  natural  adences  have  been 
vritten  by  Pavloff,  Muimovitdi.  and  BpaskL 
— See  Otto,  Lehrbueh  dar  Bvuuehen  Liters- 
tor  n^elpsio,  1887;  translated  by  Oox,  Oxford, 
18892;  ^i^t  Oet^iiehU  der  Bumitehm  JAtera- 
tur  (Leipsic,  1840) ;  and  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson), 
"^Qstorical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Litera- 
tnre  of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1800). 

RUSSIAN  AMERIOA,  that  portion  of  the 
American  continent  lying  N.  of  lat.  64°  40'  N. 
end  W.  of  long.  141°  W.,  with  the  islands  adja- 
cent, together  with  a  nnrrow  belt  of  rocky  coast 
and  a  number  of  islands  lying  between  lat.  64° 
40'  and  60"  N. ;  area,  871,876  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,728 
whites,  partly  of  Russian  or  Siberian  descent, 
and  40,000  to  60,000  Indians.  The  islands  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  uninhabited, 
the  principal  groups  forming  the  Aleutian  ar- 
chipelago. The  most  important  are  Prince  of 
Wales  island,  Baranor  or  Sitka,  Eodiak,  Uni- 
mak,  Nnnivak,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  penin- 
snla  of  Aliaska  extends  westward  to  about 
long.  168"  W.  The  surface  along  the  coast  is 
yvtj  monnttdnoo^  serwal  of  ^  peus,  stnne 
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of  them  volcanic,  attaining  an  altitude  <A 
18,000  to  17,600  feet,  and  the  coast  range  bebg 
generally  10,000  feet  high.  The  interior  is 
uttle  known ;  there  is  a  range  of  mountainsi 
200  or  260  m.  back  fhnn  the  coast,  a  continuar 
tion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  third  range 
extending  inward  from  Cape  Lisbume,  above 
Behring's  straits.  In  the  8.  part  there  are  ex- 
tensive sounds  or  friths,  lying  between  the  isl- 
ands and  the  coast,  and  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  Inte- 
rior. The  rivers  are  the  Kn^kiim  and  the 
Evikhpak,  flowing  into  the  Eamtcbatka  sea; 
the  Yukon,  with  several  affluents,  which  flowi 
into  Behring*s  straits:  and  the  Ouville,  wbidi 
flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  climate 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  coantry  is  intensely 
oold,  and  the  soil  sterile.  In  the  south  some 
of  the  narrow  valleys  are  productive.  The 
pine  attains  a  great  height  on  the  low  hills, 
and  the  flr  and  alder  are  abundant.  Most  of 
the  vegetation  is  alpine  in  character.  The 
counlry  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  products 
of  its  fisheries  and  its  furs.  Its  principal  town. 
New  Archangel  (pop.  about  1,600),  is  situated 
on  Sitka  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Rnsdan  American  fhr  com- 
pany, which  employ  60  or  60  vessels  in  the 
collection  and  transportation  of  fbrs. 

RUST,  the  hydrated  oxide  Of  iron  which 
ooDects  as  a  stun,  inereaitfttg  to  a  scale,  upon 
the  Burftoe  of  Iron  or  steel  exposed  to  any  ox- 
idizing agent,  as  a  dam|>  atmosphere,  acid  va- 
pors, &c.  Its  composition  varies  with  the 
extent 'to  which  the  oxidation  has  gone  on. 
As  it  coDtinnes  to  form  it  eats  into  the  metal, 
removing  it  in  succesmve  layers.  The  action 
is  checked  by  keeping  the  metallic  article  in 
pure  dry  air,  or  by  covering  it  with  paint  or 
with  other  coating  that  prevents  access  of  the 
air.  Rust  often  produces  yellow  stains  upon 
textile  fabrics  which  are  difficult  of  removaL 
The  common  acids,  as  hydrochloric  or  sulphurio 
diluted  with  water  so  oa  not  to  injure  the  fabrio, 
are  not  always  Bucoeasfnl  in  dissolving  the  ox- 
ideofirou.  OxalioacidlBdteni«Bortedto,and, 
«t  a  high  temperature,  also  the  binoxsl^  of 
potash.  But  if  sonp  has  been  applied  an  oleate 
of  iron  is  apt  to  be  produced,  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly diflScult  to  dissolve.  The  ferrocyaft- 
ide  of  potassium  is  then  the  best  solvent.  It 
should  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  article 
should  be  moved  about  in  the  liquid.  The 
fabric  becomes  blue,  and  is  to  be  rinsed  out  and 
treated  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  finally  waahed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

RUSTCHTIE,  a  fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  ratuated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  Giurgewo,  and 
between  ffiHstria  and  Bistova;  pop.  about  80,- 
000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Turldsh  pasha  and 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  bnt  is  poorly  built, 
and  important  only  as  a  military  p(^t,  though 
even  in  that  respect  inferior  to  most  of  me 
Bnlgoriaa  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Danube. 
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Bin'A  BAOA,  or  Bwxi»be  Tusnp.  See 
Tmonp. 

BTTTH,  Book  or,  one  of  tiie  eanqnieal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  B;^  many  'ancient  and 
modem  vriters  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  book  of  Jndges,  because  the  trans- 
actions which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  jndgea  of  Israel.  (Rnth  1.1.)  Thebookoon- 
taios  the  historj  of  Bath,  a  Moabitdsh  woman, 
vho,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Hebrev 
emigrant  from  Jndsa,  left  her  home,  and  fol- 
lowed her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  a  relative  of  her  deceased  hosbaod, 
fioaz,  attracted  by  her  loveliness,  married  her. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Obed,  whose  son  Jesse 
■was  the  father  of  David.  The  mention  of  Da- 
vid, and  of  comparatively  late  national  customs 
(as  Id  iv.  7),  and  the  occurrence  of  Ohaldaisms, 
are  infficient  proo&  that  this  book  was  com- 
posed  in  iho  times  of  the  Hebrew  monareby.  Ite 
eanonical  authority  has  never  been  questioned. 

BUTHENIUIC,  one  of  the  metals  foond  in 
oonneotioD  with  plotinmn,  and  first  made 
known  by  U.  Klans  in  1644.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  very  reftwstoiy  natare,  exceeding  In  in- 
fbsibility  all.  other  metals,  except  osminm. 
The  metal  is  oxidized  by  ftision  with  nitre  or 
with  caostio  potash.  It  is  hard  and  brittle  like 
iridiom,  witii  which  it  presents  many  analo^es. 
Its  specific  gravity,  however,  11  to  11.4,  is 
only  one  half  that  of  iridinm.  Its  alloy  with 
zinc  is  inflammable ;  witii  tin  it  forms  oabical 
cryatfds  of  beaatifhl  Instre. 

BCTHXBFOBD.  I.  A.  8.  W.  ca  of  K.  0., 
bordering  on  B.  0.,  and  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Broad  river,  a  branch  of  the  Oon- 
garee ;  area,  aboat  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800, 
11,578,  of  whom  8,891  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
hilly  sorfaoe,  and  bat  a  portion  of  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  prodaetlons  in  1860  were  478,886 
bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  89,884  of  wheat,  76,681 
of  oats,  8,162  lbs.  of  tohaooo,  and  188  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
6  tanneries,  46  chardies,  and  4,800  pnpils  at- 
tending pahlic  schools.  Capital,  Rntherford- 
ton.  U.  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by 
Stone's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Gomberland; 
area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  87,918, 
of  whom  18,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diver- 
gifled  snrfiue  and  a  veir  fertile  and  veil  oidti- 
Tated  scdl.  The  prDdactions  In  1660  were 
1,607,880  bushels  of  Indian  eom,  181,461  of 
oats,  88,188  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,070  bales  of 
ootton,  169,047  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,064  of 
wool  There  were  8  grist  mills,  a  cotton 
feotory,  6  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  64 
drarohes,  and  1,678  pupils  attending  pnbUo 
nhoi^B.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and 
(Stattanooga  ndlroad,  which  passes  through 
the  capital,  Marfreesboroagh. 

BUTLAND,  a  W.  00.  of  Vt,  bordering  on 
N.  T.,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by 
Iftke  Champlain,  and  drained  by  Blaok,  White, 
Qoetdiee,  and  Panlet  rivers,  and  Otter  oreek ; 
pop.  in  1860. 86,949.  It  has  an  elevated  sorfece, 
n  BOiiiQ  parta  monntainons,  and  a  ibrtile  khL 
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Iron  ore  abounds,  and  a  range  of  marble  quamea 
«ztends  along  ita  whole  length.  The  marble 
as  well  as  the  Iron  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tbm 
productions  in  1850  were  85,874  bnshels  of 
wheat,  268,881  of  Indian  com,  188,706  of  oats, 
416,000  of  potatoes,  688,199  lbs.  of  wool,  1,^80,* 
814  of  butter,  and  1,980,047  of  cheese.  Ther* 
were  9  grist  mills,  88  saw  mills,  5  iron  foan- 
denes,  1  rolling  mill,  3  cotton  and  11  woollen 
factories,  18  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offioes,  60 
ohorches,  and  9,805  pupils  attending  pablie 
schools. — BuTLAMD,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly 
rituated  on  Otter  oreek;  pop.  in  1860,  7,677. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  with  superior  facilitiea^ 
being  the  concentring  terminus  of  4  important 
railroads:  the  ButUmd  and  Borlington,  run- 
nfaig  N.  67  the  Bellows*  Falls,  S.  £.  68  m. ; 
the  western  Vermmit,  OMineoting  with  Troy, 
K.  T. ;  and  the  Butland  and  Washington,  also 
oonnecting  with  Troy.  The  township  is  di- 
vided into  a  parishes,  the  East  and  West.  In 
the  West  parish  are  two  villages.  West  Rutland 
and  Gookin's  Falls.  Butland  village,  the  prin- 
dpal  place,  is  in  the  East  parish.  It  contains 
8  conrt  houses,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  6  marble  mills,  8 
extenrive  furniture  fectories,  3  newspwer  offi- 
oes. 6  ch arches,  and  a  nombw  of  manufactories 
and  miUs,  among  which  is  one  <rf  ocmmdoable 
extent  for  sawing  marble. 

BUTLANDBHIRE,  an  mland  comity  of 
En^and,  bonnded  by  Lincolnshire,  Nortbamp- 
tonshire,  and  Ldoestershire ;  area,  150  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  2861, 88,988.  The  scenery  is  beanldM, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  the  ffnral'iwt  county 
in  Enc^d,  but  is  remarkable  tat  the  qaality 
of  ita  wheat  and  cheese. 

BUTLEDOE.  I.  Jomr,  an  American  atatoa- 
man  and  jurist,  of  Iri^  parentage,  bom  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1789,  died  in  Joly,  1800. 
He  stndied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  re- 
turned to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  ^^tained  the 
foremost  rank  as  an  advocate.  He  was  a  lesd- 
ing  member  of  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New 
York  in  1766,  and  of  the  South  Cardina  con- 
tention in  1774,  by  which  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  He  snoeessmily  resisted  the  afr* 
tempt  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  delegateSi 
and,  when  it  was  asked  what  ahonld  be  d(»» 
irHh  them  if  they  betrayed  the  interesta  of  the 
oolony,  replied:  "Hang  them,  haiw  theml" 
In  ttie  oongress  he  anstuaied  the  bolMst  mea^ 
urea,  and  was  pronoonced  by  Patrick  Henry  the 
greyest  orator  there.  He  was  reappointed  to 
the  congress  of  1776 ;  aod  in  1776,  m  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  he  was  diairmaa 
of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  oonstito- 
tion,  and  was  without  opposition  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  government.  When  Fort 
Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  Briti^  in  Jonor 
Bntiedge,  against  the  advice  of  Gen.  Lee,  sent 
to  it  500  ponnda  of  powder,  and  directed  OoL 
Moultrie  not  to  evacuate  it  without  an  order 
from  him,  adffing:  "I  would  sooner  cut  cff 
my  ri^t  hand  than  write  one."  When  the 
oonatitotion  was  altmd  by  the  legidatnre  in 
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1778,  lie  refkued  hU  sanction  and  reelfned; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  In  the 
following  year  he  vas  ehoaen  governor  (which 
title  had  been  mbsdtated  for  that  of  presi- 
dent), and  when  Charleston  was  threatened 
with  a  siege  ww  clothed  by  the  legialatore 
with  dictatorial  power.  He  took  command  of 
the  militia,  and  made  every  effort  to  strengthen 
the  d^ences  of  the  town ;  but,  when  summoa- 
ed  by  Gen.  Prevost  to  snrrender  (May,  1770X 
the  negotiationa  were  protracted  as  long  as 
poBsible,  and  an  offer  was  finally  made  to  capit- 
nlate  on  condition  that  8onth  Carolina  should 
remain  neatral  daring  the  war.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  the  Brit^  soon  after  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Gen,  Lincoln.  When  Charles- 
ton fell  a  year  later,  Rutledge  retired  to  North 
Oarolina,  and  for  nearly  two  years  accompa- 
nied and  uded  the  sonthem  army.  In  Jan. 
1782,  Charieston  being  still  held  by  the  Brit- 
Ui,  he  convened  the  general  assembly  at  Jack- 
■onboroogh,  retired  from  office,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  to  congress.  In  March,  1784,  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  while 
holding  that  office  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  the  federal  constita- 
tion,  in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  bore  a 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  state  conventiiH) 
strongly  supported  its  ratification.  In  Sept 
1789,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of 
the  U.  8.  supreme  court,  which  oflace  he  re- 
signed in  1791,  when  he  was  elected  chief  jus- 
tice of  South  Carolina.  In  July,  1795,  Presi- 
dent Washington  appointed  him  chief  justice 
of  the  Unit^  States,  and  be  presided  at  the 
■ucoeeding  term  of  the  s^reme  court ;  bat  the 
■enate  on  assembling  in  December,  for^dltioal 
reasons,  reftiaed  to  confirm  the  a^pomtment. 
I^noosly,  however,  an  attack  of  sickness  had 
deprived  r^tiedge  of  his  reason,  in  which  con- 
dition he  remained  till  his  death.  II.  Edward, 
an  American  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Charleston,  Nov.  28, 1749, 
died  Jan.  28,  1800.  He  also  studied  law  at 
the  Temple  in  London,  commenced  practice  at 
Charleston  in  1778,  and  was  in  1774_  Uie  young- 
est member  of  the  congress,  in  which  body  he 
served  8  years.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war, 
and  in  September  waa  associated  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  as  a  committee  to 
confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  island,  at 
his  request,  as  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
Li  1770  he  was  again  appointed  to  congress, 
bnt  was  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his 
■eat ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  an 
artillery  company  in  the  mUitia  force  which 
dislodged  the  British  from  Port  Boyal  island. 
During  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  being 
despatched  to  hasten  the  march  of  troops  to 
Its  relief,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained 
for  11  months  at  St.  Augustine.  In  1783  he 
was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  at  Jack- 
souborongh,  and  supported  its  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  confiscating  the  property  of  tones, 
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which  had  been  recommended  by  hia  brother 
in  convening  the  assembly,  but  which  waa 
afterward  repealed.  In  the  legislature  of  1791 
he  drew  np  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  ^rimogmiture.  From  tiie  dose  ot 
the  revolntion  he  had  devoted  himself  mainlj 
to  the  practice  of  his  profeeaim,  serving  in  the 
legislature,  but  declining  an  offer  of  a  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  In  1798 
he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  but  died 
in  the  middle  of  his  term.  III.  Hdoh,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Jan.  1811. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  of  South  Carolina,  in  1777  waa 
speaker  of  the  legislative  council,  and  from 
1783  to  1786  of  the  house  of  representative 
■having  in  1780  shared  his  brother's  captivity 
at  bt.  Augustine.  From  1791  till  hb  death  ha 
was  chancellor  of  the  state. 

RUTULL  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  Latium.  In  Virgil,  King  Tnmns  of 
the  Bntulians  is  mentioned  as  an  enemy  i)i 
lAtinus,  who  gave  his  daughter  Lavinia,  pro- 
vioosly  promised  to  Tumus,  in  marriage  to 
Mmaa.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  were 
a  tribe  of  Felasgians,  who  at  a  later  period 
fbsed  with  the  Latins.  Their  mune  disappears 
from  history  after  the  time  of  the  Roman  nngSk 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  in  440  B.  0, 
became  a  Roman  colony. 

RUXTON,  Geobqb  I^bdebio,  an  English 
traveller,  bom  in  1820,  died  in  St  Louts,  Mo., 
Sept.  29,  1848.  At  the  age  of  17  he  left  the 
military  college  of  Sandhurst  to  enlist  in  the 
Spanish  army  against  Don  C^los,  and  render- 
ed valuable  services.  On  hia  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1889  he  received  a  commission  as  lien- 
tenant  in  the  80th  regiment,  with  which  he 
went  to  Canada,  but  soon  reigning  spent  some 
years  among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of  west- 
em  America,  whose  lives  and  characters  are 

g'aphically  depicted  in  his  "  Adventures  in  the 
ocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,"  and  "Life  in 
the  Far  West."  He  afterward  made  journeys 
to  K.  and  S.  Africa,  and  to  Mexico,  and  in  1848 
again  started  from  England  for  the  Rocky 
mountuns,  but  only  succeeded  in  readiing  St 
liouis  when  he  died. 

RUY8BR0EK,  Johannes,  called  doctor  diH- 
ntu,  or  doctor  ecsfaticut^  a  mystical  writer  of 
the  middle  ages,  bom  in  the  village  of  Rnyt- 
broek,  near  Bmssels,  ahont  1298,  died  Dec.  18, 
1881.  At  the  age  of  24  years  he  was  cu-didnea 
priest,  and  rem^ed  a  member  of  the  secular 
clergy  until  his  60th  year.  He  th«l  retired 
with  several  friends  into  a  cloister  near  Brus- 
sels, and  soon  after  became  the  superior  of  a 
congregation  of  regular  canons.  His  mystic 
writings  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  were  wide- 
ly celebrated.  He  affirmed  that  all  he  had 
written  he  had  derived  from  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Not  being  well  vereed  in  Latin, 
he  wrote  all  his  works  in  Flemish.  There 
is  a  Latin  translation  by  Sarins  (Cologne.  1569, 
1609,  1692),  and  a  Gerraau  one  by  Arnold  (Of- 
fenbach, 1701). 
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BUTSOH,  Fbkdsbik,  a  Dutch  anatoo^ 
born  at  the  Hagae,  March  23,  1638,  died  Feb. 
22,  1731.  He  studied  anatomy  and  botany  at 
Leyden  and  at  Franeker,  and  in  1666  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam. 
He  ma^  many  diacOTeries  in  the  science  of 
anatomy,  and  invented  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing dead  bodies  by  iigections  into  the  blood 
Teasels.  His  skill  in  we  preparation  of  sped- 
mens  was  very  great.  His  anatomical  collec- 
tion was  parehased  by  Petw  the  Great  of  Bus- 
sia  for  80,000  florins,  and  a  second  collection 
was  sold  to  the  king  of  Pohmd  for  20,000 
florins.  In  1685  he  was  made  professor  of 
medicine.  In  1737,  apon  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  he  wa^  elected  a  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  His 
various  anatomical  works  were  printed  collec- 
tively (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1787). 

RUYSDAEL,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom 
in  Haarlem  about  1635,  died  there  in  1681. 
He  was  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  bat  after  a 
brief  practice  of  his  profession  renonnced  it  for 
that  of  ajpainter.  He  was  the  Intimate  asso- 
ciate of  iNuholas  Berghem,  and  is  sud  to  have 
stuped  nnder  him,  which,  however,  owing  to 
the  dismmilarity  of  their  stales,  is  not  probable. 
He  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  landscf^ia 
punter.  Hia  coloring  is  that  of  a  northern 
climate,  and  the  character  of  his  skies  and 
other  features  in  his  pictnres  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  never  went  further  south  than  the 
northern  borders  of  Germany,  although  he  is 
said  to  have  painted  in  Italy.  The  figures  in 
his  pictures  were  executed  by  Ostade,  Woaver- 
mans,  Berghem,  and  others  of  his  contempora- 
ries.  He  also  painted  sea  pieces. 

RUTSSELEDE,  a  market  town  in  West 
Flanders,  Belgium,  14  m.  S.  S.  E.  feom  Bra- 
ges,  principally  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the 
great  government  refbrmatories  of  Buysselede 
and  Beemem.  The  first  is  intended  for  pan^r, 
Togrant,  and  vicioos  boys,  the  second  ror  girls 
of  the  same  class,  and  both  are  nnder  a  com- 
mon direction.  These  sohools  were  established 
by  a  royi^  decree  issued  in  1848,  that  for  boys 
being  ot^anized  in  1849,  and  that  for  girls  in 
1853.  The  boys'  reformatory  receives  yoong 
paupers  under  16,  who  present  themselves  vol- 
untarily, with  a  certificate  from  the  municipal 
authority  of  their  place  of  settlement,  or  from  the 
provincial  autbonty ;  children  sentenced  by  a 
commissioner  for  bef^ngor  vagrancy;  children 
acquitted  of  criminal  charges  on  the  plea  of 
having  acted  without  disoemment,  but  detained 
for  refonnation ;  and  children  of  the  poor  not 
gnilty  (Jf  any  misdemeanor.  This  reformatory 
ocenpies  the  baildings  of  an  old  sogar  mann- 
foctory ;  the  pupils  number  about  600.  The 
whole  management  of  the  reformatory  is  mili-  - 
tary,  the  buudin^  forming  the  barracks.  The 
boys  are  in  6  divisions  of  100  each,  superin- 
tended by  overseers  who  have  been  educated 
for  their  work.  Each  division  is  composed  of 
two  seotions,  each  under  the  managranent  of  a 
ohi^  and  Bob-ohief;  sekoted  from  the  boys 


themselves  for  good  behavior,  and  sabject  to 
the  overseer ;  and  in  each  section  are  monitors, 
also  selected  from  the  boys  for  good  conduct, 
and  separately  trained.  A  farm  of  about  600 
acres  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  and  every 
description  of  farm  labor  is  conducted  on  the 
premises.  There  are  also  workshops,  in  which 
most  trades  arc  taught ;  but  owing  to  tiie  ^ort- 
ness  of  their  stay,  and  their  partial  occupation 
In  form  work  mA  study,  the  boys  seldom  be- 
come skilled  workmen.  The  decks,  bulwarks, 
masts,  and  rigging  of  a  ship  have  also  been 
erected  on  the  grounds,  and  the  boys  who  have 
a  preference  for  it  are  instmcted  as  sailors. 
Instrumental  mnsio  is  taught,  and  many  of  the 
boys  are  received  into  the  regimental  bands 
of  the  army.  The  institution  is  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  fully  sustaining  itself  after 
the  first  oQtlay  of  government  in  the  purchase 
and  fitting  up  of  the  grounds.  The  expenses  for 
maintenance,  salaries,  &c.,  are  very  small,  the 
board  of  the  children  costing  only  6  cts.  per 
day  per  head,  and  the  entire  expense  per  head 
only  10  cts.  per  day.  The  highest  salary  pud, 
that  of  the  mreotor,  Is  $773  per  annum  and  his 
house,  while  the  other  teachers  receive  from 
$232  and  bo^  down  to  $80.  The  demand  for 
the  boys  as  apprentices  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply; and  the  number  of  children  discharged 
who  snbseqnentiy  torn  out  badly  has  been  less 
than  10  per  cent.  Discipline  is  maintained 
rather  by  loss  of  position,  loss  of  honors,  and 
moral  disgrace,  than  by  physical  punishment. 
In  the  girls^  reformatory,  with  about  800  in- 
mates, washing,  baking,  mending,  and  making 
of  clothing  are  carried  on.  In  both  establish- 
ments the  rule  is  observed  to  produce  as  far  as 
possible  all  that  is  used,  rather  than  to  purchase 
or  sell  the  products  manofaotnred.  The  gu-ls' 
reformatory  is  under  the  charge  of  sisters  of 
charity,  hot  is  conducted  in  most  respects  like 
the  boys*,  except  as  regards  military  dicipline. 

RUyTEB,  Hiohabl  Adriabnbzooit  db,  a 
Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Flushing,  Zealand,  ia 
1607,  died  in  S^rracuse,  Bicily,  April  29,  1676, 
He  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents  to  a  shoe- 
maker at  the  age  of  11  years,  but  ran  away  and 
engaged  as  cabin  boy,  rising^ from  a  common 
sailor  to  the  highest  rank.  When  in  1641  Hol- 
land undertook  to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain, 
De  Ruyter,  who  had  then  attdned  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet.  In 
1647  he  attacked  and  sunk  an  Algerine  squad- 
ron of  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  he  com- 
manded oflT  the  jmrt  of  Bal^.  In  1662,£ngland 
and  Holland  being  at  war,  while  convoying  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  met  the  Engli^  fleet 
off  Plymouth,  and  beat  them  o^  saving  his  en- 
tire convoy.  Daring  the  next  two  years  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  fought  two  naval 
battles,  one  of  which  was  successful.  In  1665 
he  was  ag^n  sent  against  the  Algerine  pirates, 
whom  he  chastised  terribly,  hanging  at  the 

Jardarm  the  famous  ren^;ade,  Armand  de 
liac  In  16S9  he  was  sent  to  the  aadstanoe  of 
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Dramark  agdzut  Sweden,  tnd  for  lite  servioe* 
the  Danish  Idng  ennobled  him  and  hia  whole 
ftmily.  In  1666,  war  having  again  bTX)ken  out 
between  England  and  Holland,  he  was  pat  in 
eommand  of  the  fleet,  bnt  Prince  Rnpert  con- 
fined him  to  the  Dntch  coast.  In  Jnly,  1666, 
he  fooght  the  English  for  8  days  in  the  Irish 
sea,  axA  erentaally  withdrew,  with  a  doubtfcl 
Tiotory.  The  ancceeding  year  he  renewed  the 
■ttadc,  aaoended  the  Thames  as  &r  as  the  Ked- 
w^t  burned  the  shipping  at  Sheemess,  and 
compelled  Bngland  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Breda.  The  Dnteh  republic  being  again  in- 
volved in  war  in  1671,  with  both  France  and 
Kigland,  De  Rayter  was  again  put  in  command 
(tf  the  fleet,  and  in  1672  fought  the  combined 
fleet  long  and  obstinately,  but  withont  decisive 
results.  In  16T6  he  was  sent  to  theHediterra- 
Bean  to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  the  French, 
and  in  1676  fought  a  desperate  naval  battle 
agunst  a  greatly  saperior  French  force  under 
i^miral  Duquesne  off  the  E.  coast  of  Kcily, 
and  was  finally  worsted,  and  retreated  with  his 
fleet  into  the  harbor  of  Syracoae.  He  him- 
self lost  both  legs  In  the  fl|^t,  and  died  of  his 
iroonda  a  few  days  after. 

B7E  (fmUe  emmle,  Linn.),  the  name  of  a 
valuable  gndn-hearing  grass,  closely  allied  to 
tiie  wheat,  but  salted  to  soil  and  climates  where 
that  will  not  grow.  Agricnltnrista  make  sev- 
eral varieties  or  kinds  of  rye,  sach  as  spring, 
winter,  many-stalked,  composite-headed,  and 
broad-leaved,  originating  withont  doubt  from 
one  common  stock.  The  stem  or  culm  of  rye 
la  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  smootii,  hairy  toward 
Ae  spike ;  its  leaves  6  to  18  inches  long,  lance- 
linear,  glaacoas,  rough  above  and  on  the  mar- 
l^s,  sheaths  membranaceous,  nerved,  smooth, 
Uie  ligale  short  and  dentate ;  the  ^ike  4  to  6 
faidies  long,  2-sided,  flattish,  linear ;  splkelets 
fi-flowered  and  a  radimeBt  of  a  tUrd  j  glnmes 
<)|»pomte,  hairy  at  base;  pales  ventncoao,  5- 
nerved,  terminating  In  an  acute  awn ;  grain 
oblong,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  hairy  at 
the  apex,  dusky  brown.  Rye  is  fonnd  to  grow 
best  where  silica  abonnds  in  t^ie  soil,  and  is 
•ocordfngly  adapted  to  thin  and  sterile  plains. 
Ciood  crops  of  rye  have  been  prodnced  from 
tihe  same  latad  for  many  years  in  sncces^onf 
faioreasing  rather  than  diminishing.  As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  off,  the  stubble  shonld  be  plough- 
ed  in,  by  this  means  enriching  the  soU.  Spring 
rye  shonld  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  land  wiU 
permit,  and  winter  rye  a  few  weeks  after  the 
■tnbble  has  been  turned  under.  Bye  is  some- 
time sown  at  the  last  hoeing  of  Indian  com, 
which  has  been  fonnd  to  be  a  good  praetioe 
wbwe  Che  land  is  flat  or  the  soil  tenaotona  and 
heavy.  The  qnantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  may 
be  stated  at  S  Vnshels  per  acre,  unless  the  grain 
is  small,  when  6  or  6  pecks  will  be  snffldent, 
The  retnm  from  an  acre  of  heavy,  sandy  loam, 
preWously  planted  with  Indian  com  and  sown 
with  5  pMkB  of  seed,  has  been  as  mnch  as  29 
bn^ds,  and  even  48  bushels  have  been  raised 
en  a  singto  arae.  Bye  is  gathered  when  tlu 
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straw  tarns  veDow,  the  heads  hang  down,  and 
ibe  grain  is  hard ;  sometimes  it  is  cut  when  the 
grun  is  in  the  milk,  bnt  care  is  then  to  be 
observed  that  it  dry  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  New  England  winter  rye  is 
often  fit  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  July, 
spring  rye  being  always  later.  Its  hardiness 
renders  it  valuable  in  high  latitudes,  being  tiw 
prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  the  ninthani 
temperate  zone,  extending  to  pwrt  at  Siberia^ 
and  in  the  Korth  American  Ruman  possessions 
matoring  in  lat.  62°  to  67*  N. — The  value  of 
rye  as  an  article  of  food  may  be  ranked  as 
next  to  that  of  wheat,  although  it  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritious  matter.  In 
portions  of  Europe  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and 
by  the  peasantry  the  bread  made  from  it  ia 
considered  the  best  to  promote  stren^  and 
muscular  vigor.  In  the  United  States  its  meal 
ts  extensively  used  among  fanners  to  mix  with 
the  meal  of  Indian  com,  for  making  a  whole- 
some bread.  Rye  is  largely  consumed  in  ^st&* 
lation.  (See  Wbiskkt.)  As  a  food  ffMr  domes- 
tic animals,  in  Belgium  ud  Gennany,  bruised 
or  coarsely  ground  rye  is  mixed  with  peas  or 
tares  and  formed  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
and  this  is  found  to  succeed  even  in  fattening. 
For  feeding  or  soiling  sheep  and  milch  cows, 
the  young  herbage  of  rye  is  adapted  as  an 
eariy  spring  food,  while  &e  utility  of  the  rip- 
ened straw  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait 
is  well  known.  Long  and  clean  rye  straw  is 
also  used  in  making  coarse  mats  for  screening 
hot-beds  and  frames,  and  for  staffing  horse 
collars,  or  even  for  thatching.  According  to 
Boussingault  the  average  proportion  of  the 

g'ain  to  the  straw  is  from  46  to  100,  though 
arger  and  Schwertz,  make  it  from41i  tolOiX 
The  f^uln  ot  rye  H  Butject  to  a  peonliar  disease 
known  as  eigot  Such  lye  is  termed  sparred^ 
sndisthesfleMsetfTRUtumof  the  pharmacopoeia. 
(See  Eboot.)— The  orif^n  of  rye  is  invdved  in 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  Distinct  species  of 
grain  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  subjects 
of  cultivation  where  rye  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers,  especially  by  those  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  East.  It  is  also 
inferred  that  it  was  little  nsed  as  an  agricul- 
tural cereal  in  andent  Greece  or  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  however,  it  was  cultivated  as 
a  fodder  and  for  its  grain  by  the  Tanrini,  who 
ooonpied  that  part  of  Gaul  now  known  as 
Fiedm<mt.  In  Britain,  as  appears  from  ancient 
rents,  rye  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period, 
and  a  practice  long  prevailed  of  sowing  rye 
and  wheat  together. 

RTE  GRASS.  SecDuNxi. 
BYER80N,  Adolphts  Eoebtoit,  D.D, 
IX.D.,  a  Canadian  clergyman,  bom  in  Ghar- 
lotteviDe,  Talbot  district  (now  ITorfolk  oo.), 
Upper  Canada,  March  24,  1808.  Bis  &ther, 
Col.  Joseph  Ryeraon,  was  a  half-pay  officer  in 
the  Britiui  servioe  in  the  American  revolution, 
and  emigrated  to  Kew  B^anBwic]^  and  after- 
vard  to  Canada,  in  1788.  The  son  bseame  a 
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tMohdTf  in  18flS  wu  ordmn«d  deaeoa  in  tlw 
ICethodiBt  Episcopal  (now  the  Weslejau  Meth- 
odist) ohurdi  of  Oanada,  and  for  the  4  years 
following  officiated  as  an  itinerant  umuAter. 
In  1829,  after  the  Methodist  oharch  of  Canada 
became  independent,  he  uded  in  establishing, 
and  for  several  years  edited  "  The  Gnardian/* 
its  official  ontan.  In  1888  and  in  1886  he  was 
tent  as  a  d«egate  to  the  BriUsh  oonfereuoe, 
and  in  1841  was  appoiided  prindpal  of  the  nni- 
Tornty  of  Oobomg.  In  1844  lie  was  i^»point- 
ed  by  the  gorernor-ffeneral  loperint^Ldent 
of  pnblic  schools  for  Upper  Oanada,  a  por- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  The  next  year  he 
epeat  in  ^e  United  States  stadyiog  the  meth- 
ods of  public  elementary  education.  In  1&49 
he  published  an  extensive  report  of  his  toor, 
and  sabmitted  to  the*gOTenunent  a  bill  for 
the  organizatioa  of  the  pablio  school  system, 
which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  Upper  Oana- 
da  common  school  system.  Dr.  Ryerson  is 
now  (1861)  preparing  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
of  the    United  Empire  Loyalists." 

BTLAND  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English 
Biqttist  olewynian,  bom  in  Northampton,  Jan. 
S9,  1753,  died  in  Bristol,  Hay  Sff,  18S5.  He 
was  remarkable  tot  bis  attumnents  even  in  bis 
early  childhood,  baring  learned  Us  lettws  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  reading  the  Psalms  in 
Hebrew  at  6  years  of  age,  and  haviog  read 
through  the  Greek  Testament  l>efore  be  was 
9.  In  1770  be  preached  before  the  Baptist 
oongr^tion  at  Northampton,  and  for  the  next 
S  years  assisted  bis  &ther  in  his  school,  and 
jareacbed  oooatdonally.  In  1776  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Kortiiatnpton  congregation,  but 
continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  teach.-  In 
1791  be  wrote  the  circular  letter  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Engliwh  Bi^ttist  mis- 
rionary  sooi^,  in  whose  oiwuoization  be  took 
part  at  Kittering  in  179S.  He  was  now  called 
to  Bristd  as  p«itor  of  the  Baptists  in  that  cdtf, 


and  president  of  the  Baptist  collage,  and  retain- 
ed both  offices  for  nearly  8S  years.  In  1815,  on 
the  death  of  Andrew  Fuller,  he  was  chosen  his 
successor  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  missionary 
society.  He  published  daring  his  lifetime  84 
Tolomes,  moBuy  on  theological  topics,  and  eon- 
tributed  frequently  to  periodicals. 

RYMEB,  TnoMAB,  an  En|^  author  and 
antiqaary,  iKtrn  in  lorkahire  in  1688,  died  in 
Lonaui,  Deo.  14, 1718.  He  became  a  member 
of  Gr^'s  Inn  in  1666,  and  was  appouted  bi^ 
toiiographer  to  King  William  in  1692.  There 
waa  at  the  time  a  scheme  on  foot  to  publish  the 
whole  body  of  existing  documents  relating  to 
state  transactions  between  England  and  other 
countries,  and  Bymer  was  chosen  to  edit  it. 
The  result  was  the  collection  entitied  FoBderOf 
Contentume*,  et  cujutcanqw  OeneruActa  PvA- 
liea  inter  Eege»  Anglia  et  oMot  Frincipet^ 
commonly  o^led  "Bymer^s  Foed^a"  (17  vols. 
foL,  and  8  vols,  added  by  Sanderson  after  By- 
mer's  death).  He  also  wrote  a  play  entitled 
"  Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch,"  and  a  "  Short 
View  of  Tragedy,''  wluoh  conttuns  a  ladicrooa 
attack  npon  Hiakemeare. 

BYSwICE;  or  BxBVTK,  a  TiUage  of  tho 
KeUierlanda,  {worinoe  of  Bontb  HoUand,  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  about  8  m.  S.  £, 
of  the  former  place ;  pop.  about  2,400.  The 
place  is  renowned  on  aocoont  of  the  peace  oon- 
duded  there  in  1697  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
on  the  cme  part  and  the  German  empire,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Holland  on  the  other,  which 
terminated  the  long  and  eventAil  war  tliat  fol- 
lowed tiie  league  of  Augsburg  in  1687.  By 
that  trea^  Louis  acknowledged  William  of 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  restored  his  conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netli- 
erlands  and  in  Catalonia  to  Spun,  and  others 
on  the  Bhine  to  the  emidra. .  A  pyramidal 
monument  oommonorates  the  event. 

BYTINA.  fieelUiuxii. 


S 


Sthe  19th  letter,  ISth  oonsonant,  and  chief 
9  ubilant  in  the  English  a]phal>et.  It  is  a 
lingQo-dental,  and  represents  the  lusang  made 
by  driving  the  breivui  between  the  end  of  the 
tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  month,  just  above 
the  upper  incisors.  It  is  fonnd  in  most  lan- 
guages, and  is  one  of  the  moat  abundant  con- 
■onants  In  En^isb.  Its  sound  varies,  being 
■trong,  like  e  soft,  in  thu,  sum,  and  softer,  like 
s,  in  thm,  wtM.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
tribe  of  Ephnum  uttered  « tbr  the  aaplrated 
which  they  oould  not  artioolate  (Judg.  xiL  6) ; 
and  lisping,  which  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  children,  connsts  in  uttering  the  aspirated 
th  for  t.  Its  symbol  in  Hebrew  signifies  tooth, 
and  in  its  original  shape  it  may  have  repre- 
BBoted  8  teeth,  since  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
TftmiOMi  it  ooudstB  of  8  itrokeii  wlUoh  in  al- 


tered positions  have  the  same  relative  aitufr 
tion  to  each  other.  In  the  Phoenician  the  an- 
gles are  rounded,  and  ^proaoh  the  serpentine 
form  of  the  Roman  character. — In  words  com- 
mon to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  lattw  language 
often  has  an  *  initial  which  is  wanting  in  the 
former ;  Ihos  i^f  jirro,  iJXuc,  v6mpy  vXt^  vc,  b^ 
ocane  am,  «9>tem,  mI,  tudor,  tyU)a,  titf.  Be- 
fore words  borrowed  A-om  the  Latin  having  $ 
initial,  the  Frmch  often  prefix  a  vowel ;  tbns 
apintea,  «pa<tum,  «p«a,  become  atprit^  e^aee^ 
eiperanu;  and  by  an  abbreviation  aehola,  aeri- 
here,  atatm,  become  SeoUj  ierire^  ilat.  in  the 
middle  of  Words  the  dropped  «  is  replaced  by  a 
A  ;  thus  tempeatM,  maguter,  bettia,  epittola,  be- 
come temfitiy  maUrcy  lite,  ^trs;  and  the  Ital- 
ian medmnut^  tettOy  prM&r,  become  m^me,  tila, 
prit.  It  lain  like  manner  lost  in  many  ED^iah 
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vords,  as  m6U,  melt,  ttwmhU,  tumhU.  In  ser- 
eral  of  the  prinoipal  laagaa^  of  modern  Ea- 
rope  t  final  is  the  usual,  nga  of  the  plural  of 
nonna.  It  is  sabject  to  interohanges  with  d, 
th  {Una,  hveth,  natet,  hatetk),  t  (Ger.  da»,  doM, 
Eng.  t/iut),  9  (in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  of 
England ;  Dntofa  trater,  timer,  Eng.  Mtm",  evin- 
mer),  ick  (Ger.  tehlagmt.  Eng.  $lay),  «,  A,  n, 
and  r. — As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  toeietaa 
orM(!tu«,forthepropername  Sextos,  anciently 
for  the  numeral  7,  for  tola  in  Italian  maeio,  and 
tor  south  in  books  of  navigation  and  geogn^y. 

8A  DA  BAin>£IBA,  BEurAmo  db,  vis- 
connt,  a  Portngaese  Btategmaiit  bom  in  1796. 
He  took  an  actire  part  in  the  stmg^e  for  na^ 
tional  independence  against  the  French,  parti- 
cipated in  the  reTolntlon  of  18S0,  left  the  coun- 
try after  the  reaction  of  18S8,  retDmed  when 
Dom  Pedro  pronmlgated  the  new  charter,  was 
gOTemor  of  Oporto  daring  its  long  siege,  and 
l<Mt  hia  right  arm  in  an  engagement  there.  In 
1682  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine 
and  created  a  baron,  but  resigned  in  1888.  At 
the  end  of  the  <utU  war  Dom  Pedro  created 
him  a  peer :  he  was  again  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine from  Nov.  1686,  to  April,  1886,  and  was 
invested  by  the  qneen  with  extraordinaiT  pow* 
era  to  pnt  down  tlie  insnrreetfon  of  lurch, 
1887.  In  18^  a  new  revdntion  deprived  him 
of  office;  in  1846-*7  he  headed  an  insnrreotioii 
against  Oosta-Oabral,  was  defeated  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  titles  and  dignities,  bnt  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  oortes.  He  snbee- 
qoentiy  of^ia  became  minister  of  the  marine, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  conncil  of  state. 

SAAD  ED-DEEK,  Mohahmkd  Eftendi,  a 
Torkish  historian,  bom  eariy  in  the  16th  cen- 
tary,  died  in  Oonstantinople,  Oct,  2, 1699.  He 
was  edncatod  among  the  imperial  pages  nnder 
6altaa  Selim  I.,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  by 
Belim  n.  preceptor  to  his  son  Amurath,  the 
heir  apparent.  After  the  death  of  Amurath  his 
son  Uohammed  III.  intrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  the  most  secret  dhilomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  empire.  He  attended  the  sultan  in 
the  Hungarian  campaign  <xf  1696,  and  in  1696 
was  made  annd  mam.  His  principal  work, 
^titled  Ta^  ol-ToieariiA  ("Crown  of  Histo- 
ries")) is  a  copious  history  of  the  Tnrkish  em- 
pire from  its  foundation  to  1620.  He  also  wrote 
the  SeUm  Ifam^  a  oollectim  of  anecdotes  of 
Selim  I. 

SAADI,  Sheix  Mosi.ra  Eddin,  a  Pernan 
poet,  bora  in  Shiraz  toward  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  102, 
or  according  to  some  aathorities  of  116  years. 
He  studied  at  Bagdad,  became  a  dervish,  and 
during  his  life  made  15  pilgrimages  on  foot  to 
Mecca.  He  travelled  In  ttie  East  Indies,  Egynt, 
and  other  countries,  and  fought  against  uie 
omsadeta  in  Syria,  where  he  was  takra  mte> 
oner.  A  merchant  of  Aleppo  raiuomed  mm 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with 
whom  he  led  an  unhappy  life,  finally,  after 
SO  years'  wanderings,  he  returned  to  Shiraz 
and  bnilthimself  ahennitBge,  where  he  passed 
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hlsremafaiing  years.  He  possessed  great  scicii- 
tiflo  knowledge,  and,  beside  the  principal  orien- 
tal languages,  was  familiar  with  Latin.  Hts 
ooUected  productions  comprise  the  Ovliitan 
("  Flower  Garden"),  Bottan  ("  Fmit  Garden"), 
Pend  Namth  ("  Book  of  Oonnsels"),  and  numer- 
ous gazels  or  odes,  elegies,  quatrains,  and  frag- 
ments in  prose  and  verse.  The  two  first  men- 
tioned works  are  the  most  celebrated.  (Bee 
PiESiA,  Lai(o0aob  and  Lttbsatcbb  op,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  171.)  The  whole,  in  Persian  and  AraUc, 
edited  by  Harrington,  were  printed  at  Oalcntta 
in  1791  OK  vols,  small  foL} ;  and  of  the  QulUUm 
•^ons  have  been  pnbfisfaed  with  a  parallel 
S^g^ish  translation  by  James  Dnmonim  (Oal- 
cntta, 1807),  with  punetoation  and  vowel  marto 
by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  (Oalcntta,  1861),  and  witii 
avocabulary  byEastwiA  (Hertford,  1860),  who 
translated  it  into  Euglisb  prose  and  verBe(1662). 

SAADIA,  or  Baadiah  (bbn  Josbph),  a  Jewish 
philosopher,  poet,  and  scholar,  bora  in  Fayoom, 
Egypt,  toward  the  close  of  the  9th  century, 
died  in  Babylonia  in  041  or  948.  He  distin- 
goished  himself  by  writiog  against  the  sect  of 
the  Caraites,  and  in  9S8  became  the  leading 
teacher  in  tiie  school  of  Sura  in  Babylonia. 
A  dispnte  whicb  socm  tfba  arose  between  htm 
aod  Babbi  David  was  decided  In  Hivor  of  the 
latter  by  the  divan  til  t&e  calijA  Moctadir 
Billah,  ioA  &iadia  fled  from  the  coantry ;  bat 
a  reconciliation  having  been  effected,  he  re- 
occupied  his  chair  in  987.  He  vrrote  in  boUi 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  occupies  a  prom- 
inent rank  among  the  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical writers  of  the  nation  by  his  poems  on 
the  laws  and  history  of  the  Jews,  by  his  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  principally 
by  his  celebrated  treatise  on  "Reh^ons  and 
Doctrines,"  best  known  nnder  its  Hebrew  tiUe 
BaemuMth  tehaddeotK,  in  Sabbi  Jadah  ben 
Tibbon's  translation  from  the  Arabic  original 
(German  translation  by  Dr.  Ffirst,  Leipsie, 
1845).  A  critical  biograpby  of  Babbi  Saadia 
has  been  written  by  Bapoport  (BUkurehaUtimf 
1829),  and  a  "  Notice"  by  Hunk. 

sAAYEDBA,  Aksil  m.  See  Bivas. 

SAAYEDBA  T  FAXAEDO,  Dnoo.  See 
Faxabdo. 

8ABAISM  (Ar.  tMaha,  to  rise  in  splendor; 
Heb.  fcefta  ha^thamayim,  the  host  of  heaven, 
the  stars,  tubaoth^  the  heavenly  hosts),  the 
name  given  to  the  worship  of  the  stars  as  dei- 
ties. It  extended  throng  the  conntries  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Hedo-Persian  empires  as  far  as 
Asia  Minor,  between  the  Oaspian  sea,  the  Eax^ 
ine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Armenian 
mountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
soutberaArabia;  but  it  assumed  different  forms 
in  diflforent  countriea,  appearing  sometimes 
more  asnsnal,  sometimes  more  spiritual.  The 
ot^ects  of  worship  were  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets,  or  rather  the  planetaiy  spirits 
of  which  the  planets  were  believed  to  be  the 
frame  or  the  body.  The  worship  of  the  son 
was  eq>ecially  cultivated  in  Babyum  and  fhm- 
nida.  The  worshi^Mn  of  the  stars  generaUy 
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MBfibed  to  tiuma  gnat  ioineiioe  nptm  » 
kODwledga  of  terreBtrial  olfiurs ;  nod  astrology, 
the  casting  of  natintiea,  and  various  systeou 
of  ddmooology,  were  therefore  tixo  natural  re- 
solt  of  Salwam.  The  astrological  syatom  was 
most  lai^7  dereloped  by  the  I^t^db,  while 
Parseeism  was  the  pareet  ana  moat  perfect 
farm  of  Sabaiam.  In  the  Koran  the  religion 
which  was  in  (^position  to  thot  of  Abraham, 
and  in  partioohu*  the  star  worship  of  aneient 
Arabia,  is  designated  by  the  name  Sabaism. 
In  the  town  of  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  land 
of  Sabaism  maintained  itself,  Borroonded  on  all 
•ides  by  Christianity,  until  the  middle  ages. 
Due  sect  of  Sabteans  believed  in  the  migration 
«f  the  Bonl,  and  hi  great  world-periodsj  otm- 
stantly  renewed  in  an  everlasting  revolution. 

SABBATH  (Heb.  thtObath,  day  of  rest),  the 
name  of  the  7th  day  of  the  week  among  the 
Jews,  dedicated  to  an  eatire  cessation  from 
worldly  labor.  It  commenced  on  Friday  even- 
ing, and  extended  to  the  evening  following. 
'Whether  it  was  instituted  by  Moses,  or  of  an 
ante-Mosaic  origin,  is  a  controverted  point 
An  intentional  violation  of  the  sabbath  was 
punished  with  death.  In  later  times  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  sab- 
bath were  greatly  extended  by  Uie  Jews; 
travelling  was  forbidden,  and  only  "  a  sabbath 
day^s  journey"  (3,000  paces  beyond  the  limits 
of  one*s  town  or  village)  allowed.  In  the  tinae 
of  the  Haooabees  thwe  were  many  aealoos 
Jews  who  permitted  thonselves  to  be  p«a- 
■ively  slaughtered  by  the  enemy  rather  than 
deftmd  themselTes  on  the  sabbath.  Obiist  re- 
proached Uie  seotof  the  Pharisees  for  the  stress 
they  laid  on  a  mere  external  strictness  in  ob- 
serving the  sabba^  without  corresponding  sen- 
timents. The  MiAna  enumerates  89  principal 
sorts  of  business  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form on  the  sabbath,  and  each  of  them  has 
again  its  subdivisions.  Stated  meetings  for  re- 
ligions worship  seem  not  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sabbath  until  the  time  ^er 
the  exile.  The  siU>bath  befiHv  the  passover 
was  called  the  great  sabbath.  Every  7th  year 
was  called  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the 
fields  remained  onoultivated  and  debts  could 
not  be  ooUected.  The  great  mEyority  of  the 
Ohristian  churches  celebrate  the  first  day  of 
tibe  week,  Sunday,  instead  of  the  7th  (sabbath) ; 
but  a  few  small  denominatioos,  as  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  the  adherents  of  Joanna  Sonth- 
ooto,  4so,,  maintun  that  the  change  was  made 
without  scriptural  warrant,  and  ^erefore  ad- 
here to  the  religious  oelebrationof  the  7th  d«y. 
(See  Lord's  Dat.) 

SABELLIAN3.   See  Sabxluub. 

BABELLIUS,  the  originator  of  tiie  hereay 
oouoeming  the  divine  nature  described  in  the 
history  of  the  church  as  Sabellianism.  Of  his 
personal  history  it  is  only  known  that  he  was 
a  native  of  AfHcJ^  a  presbyter  of  Pttdwoaia,  a 
flity  of  the  Libyan'  Pentapolis,  and  that  he  lirod 
about  the  nuddleftftiieSdeeiitary.  -  ^ffia  views 
mntm  nliig  the  divine  nature  and  manifwtfsrton 
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ware  nibitanlially  Oose  whloh  Koetas  and 
Fraxeas  had  already  defended,  but  they  gained 
significance  from  the  subtlety  and  fulness  with 
which  be  explained  them.  Holding  to  the 
strict  unity  of  the  being  of  Gtod,  he  taught  that 
the  manifestation  of  God  was  a  triad.  (lod  in 
himself  is  one,  and  remains  ever  so ;  but  as  he 
appears  to  the  world  he  is  three,  or  shows 
himself  in  three  ways.  These  three  forms  of 
his  f^pearing  are  not  persons  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word,  bat  only  faces  of  the  Deity. 
The  manifestations  of  God  in  Ohrist  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  ten^rary,  and  both  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  will  return  finally  into  the 
Monad,  or  the  Father.  The  three  titles  of 
fatiier.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit>«xi»ess  only  the 
threefcM  aotion  d  God  in  creation,  redemption, 
and*  sanctifioation.  SabeUios  prt^essed  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  the  FaUier  and  Son,  God  and  the 
Logos,  were  tiie  same  in  substance,  but  his 
doctrine  took  away  all  distinction.  The  most 
conspicuous  opponent  of  Sabeltius,  through 
whom  indeed  the  views  of  SabeUios  and  his 
party  are  best  known,  was  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. In  his  controversy  with  Dionysius  of 
Borne,  while  he  pointed  out  sharply  the  dis< 
tinotion  t)etween  me  Son  and  the  Father,  which 
SabeUios  destroyed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  expose 
himself  to  the  ohatge  of  denying  their  unity  of 
nature.  His  hostility  d^  not  however  prevoit 
the  SidwUian  opinion  tma  finding  partisanB. 
Hut  in  the  4^  oentn^  the  SabelUans  were  a 
flonrishiog  sect,  is  evident  from  the  statemant 
of  l^huilns  that  they  were  to  be  fonnd  in 
considerate  numbers,  not  only  in  Mesopotamia, 
but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Borne.  The  coun- 
cil of  Oonstantinople,  in  881,  by  r^ecting  th^ 
baptism,  testified  to  thor  importance.  Augoa- 
tine,  a  few  years  later,  believed  them  to  be 
extinct;  but  tiieir  opinions  continued  to  flotuiah 
under  other  names.  MarceUus  and  Photinns, 
in  the  4th  century,  were  only  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  sustuned 
after  SabeUiua  the  theory  of  a  trinity  (hT  of- 
fices rather  than  a  truiity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  SabeUius  is  very 
iytly  discoaed  in  the  various  histories  ox 
doynafc  eqteciaUy  by  Martini,  Mohler,  Banr, 
Mmer,  Domer,  and  by  SchMermadier  in  his 
treatise  on  the  oppomtion  between  the  Sabel- 
lian  and  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  TriidtT. 

SABINA  POPP^A.  SeeKxEo. 

SABINE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Htmt  oo.  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Texas,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of 
about  260  m.,  when  it  reaches  the  E.  boun- 
dary, runs  in  a  generaUy  S.  direction  with  a 
enrve  to  the  E.,  forming  the  separating  line 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  enteriiw 
Sabine  lake  near  the  coast,  the  entire  lengm 
being  about  600  m.  It  has  naroerons  tributa- 
ries, but  none  of  any  connderable  size ;  and 
being  very  shallow,  especiaUy  toward  tha 
moi^  it  is  navigable  (Huy  in  some  parts,  and 
that  for  very  small  Tessela, — ^lake  Sabine  is  ft 
body  of  water  lying  between  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, about  6  m.  froax  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  ft 
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TCodres  tiie  waters  of  the  Sabine  and  ITeehM 
riren.  and  ia  abont  IS  m.  long  by  9  broad. 

SABINE.  I.  A  W.  parish  of  La.,  sepu^ 
from  Texas  hj  the  Sabine  liver  and  drained  hf 
a  number  of  its  tribotariee,  amon^  whioh  are 
the  bajons  St  Patries,  San  Mignel,  Lenneao, 
and  Torean ;  area,  aboat  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
leeO,  6,828,  of  whom  1,718  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  nearly  level  sorfaoe  and  fertile  soil  The 
prodnctions  in  1856  included  801  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  91,642  bashels  of  Indian  oom.  There 
were  in  1860,  8  ehnrdiee,  and  1,061  papib  at- 
tending public  schools.  Owitiu,  Hannr.  II. 
An  E.  ca  of  Texas,  sepanted  fnm  La.  oj  the 
Bahine  river,  and  drained  by  Patroon  mA  Palo 
Gacho  bayons;  area,  abont  700  so.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860, 9,760,  of  whom  1,160  were  efaTes.  It  lias 
an  nndnlating  snrfooe,  covered  witii  forests, 
and  a  very  ^rtile  soil.  The  prodnctions  in 
I860  were  61,619  bnahels  of  Indian  oom, 
19,920  of  Bweet  potatoes,  and  ^2  bales  of  oot- 
toQ.  There  were  4  chnrohes,  and  93  pupils 
ittending  pnblio  schools.   Oapital,  Milam. 

SABINE,  Edwabd,  a  British  E^ysioiat  of 
Irish  extraction,  bom  in  England  in  1790.  He 
accompanied  Ross  and  Parry  in  tiieir  first  arc- 
tic expedition,  and  on  his  return  presented  to 
the  royal  sooie^  two  papers,  published  in  the 
^'niilostmhical  Transaotuma"  for  1B19,  om- 
taining  hu  obsemtif»u  on  the  peonliar  action 
of  the  magnetic  needle  in  huh  latitodes.  Pro- 
moted Boon  tSba  to  the  ranuc  of  captain  in  the 
army,  he  prosecuted  his  investigations  in  ter- 
leatrial  phyrica  in  a  series  of  voyages  from  the 
equator  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  these  investl- 
galaona  he  determined  the  requisite  length  of 
uie  pendalum  to  bent  seconds  in  different  lati- 
tudes, and  thos  laid  the  basis  for  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
resnlts  were  published  in  a  4to.  volnmc  in 
1836,  whioh,  in  consequence  of  some  clerical 
errors,  he  afterward  suppressed.  In  the  inter- 
Tals  of  his  professional  duty  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  m^ority,  he  oon- 
tinned  hia  phyncal  studies,  and  in  1686  com- 
municated to  the  Britiah  association  at  Bristol 
■ome  important  observations  <m  the  direction 
and  intrarity  of  the  magnetie  force  in  Scotland. 
A  year  later  he  had  extended  his  observations 
to  numerous  other  points,  and  in  1888  he  pre- 
sented a  memoir  on  the  magnetic  Isoclinal  and 
isodynamio  lines  of  the  British  islands.  Hia 
discoveries  led  to  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent magnetic  obeervatories  in  Great  Britidn 
and  the  oolonies,  the  latter  under  his  superin- 
tendence. He  is  now  a  m^jor-general.  He 
has  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  rinoe 
1818,  and  its  vice-pre^dent  and  treasurer  since 
1860.  He  haa  published  in  the  "  Transactions" 
of  tiie  royal  sotnety  and  the  British  association, 
and  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine,"  nnmer^ 
ons  papers  on  meteorol(^,  the  pendulum,  and 
m^ennn,  and  has  ^ipended  to  the  translft- 
lions  of  Wransel'a  expedition,  and  Hnmboldt^ 
'*Oosmos"  snir"  Aspects  of  Nature,**  made  by 
Mrs.  Sabine,  niimwons  valuable  notee. 


OABINBB,  aa  andent  people  of  Italy, 
braofaig  a  large  number  of  tribes  ooospicuooa 
in  the  legends  and  history  of  Borne.  They 
formed  three  principal  groups:  the  Sablnea 
woper;  the  babelli,  divided  into  Yestinlf 
Marri,  Marmdni,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and  Eir> 
pini ;  and  the  Samnitee.  They  were  a  migra- 
tory race,  and  early  spread  over  the  central 
and  southern  r^ons  of  the  peninsula.  They 
were  renowned  for  bravery,  rutfic  umplioity 
of  manners,  love  of  freedrao,  and  reugions 
character.  In  peace  they  were  ruled  by  r^ 
pnUican  magistoatee,  in  timea  of  war  by  sov- 
ereign commanders,  called  by  the  Roman  liia- 
toriiura  Rotators  or  kings.  llieSabines  proper, 
the  least  warlike  of  all,  inhabited  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  the  central  Apennines,  situated 
between  the  rivers  Tiber,  Nw  (now  Nera), 
and  Anio  (Teverone),  and  snrrounded  by  Ia- 
tium,  Etmria,  TTmbria,  Picennm,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Sabelliana  and  Bamnites.  Their 
prin(^al  towns  were  Amitemum  on  the  Ater- 
nua  (PeBoaraL),  Cures,  the  birthplace  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  Beate  (Rieti)  on  the  Nar,  Karaia 
(Noniia),  and  NMnentom.  The  Sabines  formed 
one  of  the  oonstitnent  elements  of  the  Romast 
people,  a  portion  of  them  having  become  incor- 
porated, according  to  the  legend,  with  the  snb- 
Jeeta  of  Romnlns  on  the  tenninatitai  of  the  war 
wi^ed  to  revenge  the  rape  oi  the  Sabine  wo- 
men by  the  Roman  yontha.  The  resawnderfrf' 
the  people  continued  indep«id«nt,  but  at  tiic 
beginning  of  the  8d  oentnry  B.  0.  were  finally 
merged  in  the  Roman  republic. 

SABLE,  a  camivorooa  animal  of  the  weasel 
family,  and  genoa  mwtola  flinn.),  of  whioh 
the  generic  characters  have  been  ^ven  under 
FisHKR ;  it  is  the  M.  tibellina  (Linn.).  In  sixe 
it  ia  about  equal  to  the  pine  marten  (see  Mao- 
txn),  and  its  color  in  summer  ia  brownishf 
with  whHe  spots  on  the  head  and  grayish  neck; 
in  winter  it  is  much  darker,  thou^  not  so  dark 
as  to  Justify  the  use  oi  its  name  as  an  epithet  sig- 
nifying deep  blaelmess,  and  the  a^ective  sabw 
has  probably  a  different  ori^  The  &et  are 
hairy  to  the  toes,  indioat^  its  reddenoe  to  be  a 
mow-covered  re^on ;  it  inhabits  the  frozen 
moimtains  of  European  and  Amatio  Rnssb, 
where  its  chase  is  attended  by  great  hardships 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
barren  nature  of  the  country.  The  dark  win- 
ter fhr  is  highly  esteemed,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant artide  of  commerce  to  the  Ruaaians; 
considerable  numbers  are  carried  to  Roaoa  and 
western  Europe,  where  tliey  bring  almost  fab- 
ulous prices,  a  angle  skin  being  worth  from 
$20  to  $60,  according  to  its  fineness  and  color; 
Uie  hairs  are  so  aoft  that  they  will  lie  any  way 
in  which  they  are  placed.  It  lives  priDoipally 
in  trees,  lying  concealed  during  the  day  and 
hunting  ni^t ;  it  will  destroy  a  bare,  thongfa 
larger  than  itself;  and  also  kuls  ermines  and 
otlwrraaall  weassls ;  it  may  be  tamed  by  kind- 
ness,  and  is  -vetr  dodle  if  taken  young.  It 
la  by  sane  regarM  as  a  variety  «  the  pine 
marten  (Jf.«MrtM^IimL);  but,  though  not  aa 
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nMommon  animal,  enoi^  sp9[Axaexa  do  not 
exist  in  anj  moeenin  to  determine  the  qneation. 
^e  female  has  from  8  to  6  young,  late  in 
Ibrch  or  early  In  April.  To  the  hardy  sable 
tranters  we  owe  the  ^Boovery  of  aaitem  Sibe- 
ria There  is  no  evidenoe  that  this  aabla  ii 
ibond  in  Amerioa. 

SABLE  IHLAin}  (Fr.  soN*,  sandX  a  low 
BRody  island  of  the  Atlantio  ooean,  behmging 
to  Great  Britain,  890  m.  6.  fi.  from  Oape  Can- 
so,  Nova  Bootia,  of  which  it  is  a  d^taidenoy; 
length  abont  BO  m.,  breadth  varying  from  1  to 
5  m.  It  oondsts  of  two  nevly  pazillal  ridges 
cf  sand  joined  together  at  the  ends,  which  en- 
close a  lake  or  p<md  about  11  m.  long  and  in 
some  phiees  IS  feet  deep.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  grass,  wild  peas,  strawberries,  cranberries, 
dsc.  The  island  sapporta  aboat  600  wild  horsee, 
and  some  homed  cattle.  So  many  &tal  diip- 
wrecks  have  ocoarred  upon  Sable  island  and 
the  sand  banks  and  shoals  which  snrroond  it, 
that  an  establishment  has  been  formed  for  the 
relief  of  pawns  thrown  npon  its  shores^  tiw 
expense  of  vhioh  is  bnne  Mntly  by  the  oai- 
ony  <rf  Nova  BootiB  end  the  gorcniment  at 
Great  Britain. 

SAO,  a  N.  W.  00.  of  Iowa,  watered  by  tiie 
Bonroee  of  the  Bacooon  and  Boyer  rivers ;  area, 
abont  526  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.  It  is  not 
yet  organized. 

SACAPA,  or  Zaoapa,  a  town  of  Guatemala, 
pop.  10,000,  situated  about  midway  between^ 
the  oapital  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  Isabel,  in* 
the  centre  of  a  greet  ^ain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Copan. 

6A00ATOO.  See  Saokatw. 

SAOOHETTI,  Fbahco,  an  Italian  novelist, 
born  in  Florence  about  1885,  died  about  1410. 
In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  oonnoil  of  eight  at 
Florenoe,  and  mimemeatWpodsUa  or  diief 
magistrate  mooeaAnfy  at  Blbbieiia,  San  Mini- 
ate, and  Faenza.  His  sonnets,  eonson*,  and 
other  metiioal  oomporitiona,  obtidned  consid- 
erable repote  among  his  oootemporaries ;  bnt 
it  is  chiefiy  by  his  novels  that  he  is  now  known. 
Of  these,  S5fi  are  still  in  existence.  They  are 
in  style  and  merit  considered  second  oidy  to 
the  works  of  Boccaooio,  thou^  many  of  them 
are  little  more  than  elaborated  anecdotes. 

SAOOHI,  Andrba,  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in 
Borne  abont  1599,  died  Jane  21,  1661.  He 
gained  considerable  reputation  in  Rome  at  tiie 
accession  of  Urban  YIII.  by  some  large  altar- 
pieces  executed  fbr  St.  Peter's ;  and  his  ftvsoo 
representing  "  Divine  "Wisdom,"  in  the  Barbe- 
Tini  palace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  plaoe 
among  contemporary  artists.  EQs  masterpleoe 
iB«St  Romnaldo  relating  hisTuioB  to  five 
Honks  of  his  Order,"  now  in  the  Vatican.  He 
bad  many  scholars,  indnding  Oarlo  Haratta  and 
Kicolas  PousMo,  and  is  considered  the  last  great 
painter  of  the  Roman  schooL 

SAOOHINI,  Aktonio  Mabia  GAaPABO,  an 
Italian  composer,  bom  at  Foszuoli^  July  28, 
1784.  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  7, 1786.  Hewasedn- 
Citod  at  the  wiissrwrtsrto  di  SmtaMariOjVit- 
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dv  Divahteb  After  prodnoing  Dnroeroas  worka 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  he  arrived  in  1772  in 
England,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  when 
he  estaldished  himself  in  Paris.  His  operas, 
once  famous  over  Europe,  are  now  scarcely, 
known  by  name  even,  notwithstanding  they 
are  akilAiUy  and  ridily  harmonized  and  abound 
in  beaatiftal  melodies.  The  most  celebrated  ia 
their  day  were  H  Cid,  Tem&rlano^  MonUtuma, 
£iiuUdo,  and  VAtaore  toldato^  composed  for 
the  London  opera  hoose,  and  La  colonte^ 
VOl^mpiade^  <£dip6  d  Cotonne^  and  Mdina, 
produced  in  Paris. 

SACHEVERELL,  Henbt,  I).D.,  an  English 
deivyman,  bom  abont  1672,  died  June  6, 1724. 
At  Oxford  he  was  a  room  mate  of  Addison,who 
in  1694  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Account  of  the 
Greatest  English  Poets."  He  obtained  a  fellow- 
ahip,  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1705  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  South  warlc. 
In  1709  he  preached  the  two  political  sermons 
that  gave  rise  to  the  trial  which  has  rendered 
his  name  famous,  the  one  at  the  Oerby  aamzea 
on.  Aug.  15,  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor 
■t  St.  Pud's  on  Nov.  6.  In  these  he  enunciated 
the  meet  extreme  high  church  and  tory  prin- 
e^les,  maintaining  the  doctrine  d  paanve  obe- 
dience, thus  by  miplication  wmdemnihg  the 
rerolntion  of  1689  and  all  its  consequences,  and 
mrtloalarly  denonnoin^  the  act  a£  toleration. 
The  sermons  were  printed  and  circulated  in 
great  nnmbets,  and  in  December  the  attention 
of  paiiiament  was  formally  called  to  their  dan- 
gerous tendency.  The  whigs  being  then  in 

gower  under  the  ministry  of  Godolphin,  Dr. 
acheverell  was  ordered  to  be  impeached ;  and 
after  long  preliminaries  the  trial  commenced 
before  the  nouse  of  lords,  Feb.  27, 1710.  On 
March  28  he  was  found  guilty,  but  was  only 
sentenced  to  8  years'  suspension  from  preach- 
ing, uid  the  two  semHMts  were  ordowd  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  During  the 
whole  af^r  the  public  passions  had  been  high- 
ly excited,  the  populace  generally  aiding  with 
the  accused.  This  tame  oonclusion  was  cele- 
brated as  m  triumph  with  bonfires  throughont 
the  kingdom,  and  during  a  long  Journey  soon 
after  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  everywhere  met  with 
ovations.  These  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  ex- 

giration  of  his  sentence  in  March,  1718 ;  on  the 
onday  following  which  he  preached  a  sermon 
at  St.  Saviour's  from  the  text :  "  Father,  for- 

£"ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 
which,  Sf^s  Lord  Mahon,  *'  he  drew  an  un- 
■eonly  panuld  between  hisown  sofieringa  and 
the  Sanoor'a  paadou."  The  torieawere  then 
in  the  asoendeDf^  nnder  Harley,  and  the  boose 
of  COTuncHU  appc^ted  Dr.  Sacheverell  to 
preach  before  them  on  the  restoration  day,  and 
the  qneen  presented  him  to  the  rich  living  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  Kevertheless,  Kwop 
Burnet  only  oonflrms  the  general  testimony 
when  he  says:  '*  He  possessed  little  of  reli^on, 
virtue,  learning,  or  good  sense and  he  was 
afterward  seldom  heard  of  except  through  hie 
qnarrela  and  lawtnita  with  his  pariahionera.  He 
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iras  etron^x  lni|dlofted  In  the  tntrignes  of 
Bishop  Atterbnz7  for  the  nBtantbm  of  tbe 

Stuarts. 

SAOHB,  ECahs,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  No- 
remberg,  Not.  6, 1494,  died  Jan.  25,  IS^.  He 
was  by  trade  a  cobbler,  and  was  instructed  in 
singing  and  verse  making  Leonard  Nnnnea- 
be4^,amastersingerofNiiremberg.  ^passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  lifo  ^  his  natiTe  oity, 
and  prodaoed,  It  is  said,  the  enormons  number 
of  6,000  poems  of  all  kinds,  about  one  fourth 
of  which  only  are  in  print.  These  inchide  6S 
sacred  and  78  profane  plays,  64  farces,  and  69 
Ibbles.  He  was  most  conspionons  as  a  dro- 
matio  writer,  and  many  of  nis  pieces  of  this 
class  are  brief  comedies  called  Sohwanhm,  fxdl 
of  coarse,  strong  satire  on  the  times.  In  point 
of  literary  merit  they  are  on  an  equality  with 
the  early  prodnotions  of  the  French  and  Eng^ 
Hsh  stage.  According  to  Heinsins,  hut  most 
brilliant  and  copious  period  was  between  ISSO 
and  1688,  although  he  oontioned  to  compose 
until  near  the  close  of  his  lifa.  The  Miches 
of  Goethe  and  Wteland  at  one  time  brought  hia 
prodnetiona  hito  considerable  praninenoe,  and 
some  critics  hare  fimcied  tiiat  Goethe  imitated 
Sachs  in  his  Ibutt.  Since  the  appearance  In 
lS70-'79  of  the  collective  editi<m  of  bis  wo^ 
In  B  Tols.  fol.,  and  the  reprint  in  1612-*17  In  6 
qnu>t08,  several  editions  of  selections  from 
£is  works  have  been  published  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  the  most  celelvated  of  all  the 
mastersingers,  and  tbe  most  eminent  poetical 
genius  produced  by  Germany  during  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  which  he  aided  by  his  pen. 
Hia  personal  character  was  so  blameless  that 
he  was  called    honest  Hans  Saoha." 

SACK,  a  word  in  common  use  throogboot 
England  during  tiie  16th  century,  as  a  general 
damnation  for  the  various  kinds  of  dry  wines 
tiien  drank.  They  were  mostly  Spanish  wines, 
as  sherris  sacA,  that  is,  sack  from  Xeres  in  Spain. 
Howell,  in  " LondinopoHs,"  writes:  "Many 
kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used."  At  a 
later  period  tbe  word  seems  to  have  been  need 
as  a  general  name  for  several  varieties  of  sweet 
wine.  Tlie  etymology  of  the  term  haa  been 
disputed,  though  it  has  been  generally  derived 
from  the  Spani^  ewco,  throngh  the  French 
tec,  dry.  In  an  old  aoconnt  book  of  tbe  city  of 
'Worcester  the  word  is  written  txk.  From  the 
known  fact  thatwinewaskepton  the  continent 
in  leathern  bottles,  it  baa  been  coqjectnred  that 
these  were  called  sacks  in  Ku gland,  and  gave 
tiiie  name  to  the  wine. 

8A0E,  FmxDuoH  Baictbl  Gowtbibd^  a 
German  theolo^an,  bom  la  Mi^[debiirg  in 
1788,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  2,  1817.  He  was 
educated  at  the  nniversity  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  in  1777  was  appointed  court  ohwlain  in 
Berlin  and  preacher  m  the  cathedral,  in  1769 
tator  to  the  royal  family,  and  in  1816  Evan- 
gelical bishop.  He  was  a  voluminoue  writer, 
and  published  in  1818  a  work  entitled  Uti^er 
die  Vereini^nff  d&r  beidm  proteatan$itekm 
Elnhmipaitttmindm'pmmitehm  ManarMif 
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vhidi  n«atiy  promoted  the  enbsecnent  mdon 
of  the  Lntheran  and  Reformed  dmrches  in 
Prusda.  He  asfristed  Schleiermaoher  in  trans- 
lating Dr.  Hn^  Blair's  sermons  into  Gennan. 
— Kael  Heinhioh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1700,  studied  theology  at 
Berlin  nnder  Schlraermacher,  and  in  1618- 
'16  officiated  as  volunteer  and  chaplain  in  the 
war  against  Kapcdeon.  Since  1818  he  baa 
been  prafessor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  haa 
pnbliued  varions  theolog^  works. 

8A0EATOO,  an  empire  in  Soodan,  or  nortb- 
em  central  Africa,  lying  betw  een  the  Joliba  and 
Benoowe  rivers,  md  bonnded  N.  by  Asben  and 
Gtando,  and  £.  by  Bomoo,  sappOBed  to  ex- 
tend from  about  lat.  T  80'  to  IS^  N.,  and  from 
long.  6°  to  15°  E.;  pop.  about  700,000,  of 
whom  nearly  i  are  slaves.  It  comprises  nearly 
the  same  territory  as  tbe  anci«tt  kingdom  of 
Houssa,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  extoisive 
region  conquered  by  the  Foolahs  ^ont  1800l 
Ite  sobdivisHms  are  tbe  populous  districts  of 
£ano,  Zegzeg,  Adamacoa,  and  Banchi,  and  the 
more  thinly  settled  provinces  of  Hamarrawa, 
Bambo  Df^maa,  Katacom,  Sambo-Le,  Kateeoa, 
part  of  Kebbi  and  Zaofara,  Hesaw,  Harmai', 
Shera,  Bobent,  Danra,  and  Kazan  re.  The 
principal  cities  are  Wumo,  the  capital  (tf  the  - 
empire  and  reudence  of  tbe  snltan,  Baekatoo^ 
Kano,  Yakoba,  Tauri,  and  Rabba.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Joliba  and  Benoowe;  in  the 
eastern  part,  some  streams  fiow  into  Lake 
Tchad.  Tbe  surface  of  the  country  is  very  un- 
even. The  higher  portions  are  dry  and  gener^ 
ally  barren,  but  tbe  v^leys  are  eztremefy  fer- 
tile. The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  is 
aahibrious,  except  in  the  valleys  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  productions  are  iron  of  very 
good  quality,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  two  ^ecies 
of  yams,  sorghum,  tamarinds,  plantaina,  Ao, 
Sheep,  catde,  horses,  and  camelB  are  raised. 
The  highlands  are  among  tbe  best  in  coitrd 
Africa  for  grazing.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe 
d  the  Foolahs  and  the  Goberawa,  a  native 
pagan  n^;ro  tribe,  the  ancient  owners  of  the 
oountry.  They  manufacture  a  consideraltle 
amonnt  of  superior  iron.   (See  Foolahs.) 

BAGEBUT,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  tram- 
pet  species,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  probably  identical  with  the 
modem  tromltone,  which  is  sud  to  have  been 
modelled  by  the  Italians  from  an  ancient  one 
excavated  at  Pompeii.  The  instmment  ib  menr 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures,  but  commentators  dif- 
fer as  to  its  oharaoter  and  aimpe. 

8A0EETT*8  HABBOR  <'or  more  correetlT 
SAOKn»,  a  post  village  and  port  of  entry  of 
Jeffinson  oo.,  N.  T.,  about  8  m.  £.  of  Lake  On* 
tario,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  river  b»,  ia 
Hounsfleld  township,  170  m.  W.  K.  Vf.  from 
Albany;  pop.  in  1655,  994.  Tbe  harbor,  one 
of  the  best  on  the  lake,  is  divided  by  a  cre»- 
cent-shaped  tongue  of  land,  which  eztenda 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  into  tbe 
outer  and  inner  harlrar.  The  latter  has  a  sof- 
fldent  di^tb  of  water  fyr  large  Teasels  to  witl^ 
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ia  %  Mkmm  of  the  shore.  Its  oommeree  hm 
been  mostly  divwted  to  other  channels,  the 
^clared  ralne  of  exports  and  imports  having 
fallen  from  $2,796,091  in  1648  to  $18,016  in 
1850.  The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  oi 
the  diatriot  in  1862  was  7,088  tons,  and  in 
1869  1,876.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  in  1669 
vere  138  Teasels  of  85,489  tons.  The  village 
"km  a  bank,  several  machine  shops  and  mills, 
and  tiie  Uadison  barracks,  boilt  bj  the  govern- 
ment in  1816-'19,  at  a  cost  of  $86,000.— ^  the 
war  of  1613  Saokett's  Harbor  was  the  most  im- 
portant point  on  L^e  Ontario.  It  wm  the 
fifiodanartera  of  the  northern  divintm  of  the 
Amenoaa  fleet,  and  several  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  there.  It  was  twice  attacked  by 
the  British,  who  were  repulsed,  the  last  time 
with  a  loss  oS  160  men.  Several  war  vessela 
were  boilt  tlure  hj  Henrj  Eokford;  among 
them  the  Soperior,  a  frigate  of  66  gans,  launch- 
ed in  60  days  from  the  time  the  timber  was 
standing  in  the  forest,  and  the  ship  Madison, 
bmlt  in  46  days.  The  hall  of  a  war  ship  of 
8,300  tons  still  lies  on  the  stocks,  its  comple- 
tion having  been  arrested  by  the  close  of  the 
war ;  and  another,  of  similar  dimensions,  has 
been  taken  down  within  a  few  years. 

8A0KVILLK  L  Thouas,  earl  of  Dorset, 
in  £ngUsh  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in  Buok- 
hoTst,  Sussex,  in  1686,  died  m  LondoDf  April  19, 
1608.  He  was  educated,  at  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar 
ot  the  Inner  Temple,  and  entered  public  life  as 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  was 
knighted  by  Qaeea  Elizabeth,  and  in  1567  was 
created  Baron  Buckhurst ;  in  1670  he  was  sent 
sa  ambassador  to  France,  succeeded  Burleigh 
in  1698  as  lord  treasurer,  and  was  continued 
in  that  ofiBce  until  his  death.  In  March,  1608, 
he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  nnivernty  he  planned  the  *'HirroQr 
for  M^i^rates,"  a  collection  of  stories  by  dif- 
ferent anthora  recounting  the  nusfortones  ci 
penona  eminent  in  English  history.  For  the 
■eoond  edition  ot  tiiis,  published  in  1668,  heftn> 
mihed  a  poetical  *<  IndooUon"  or  prologue,  and 
the  story  entitled  "  The  Oomplaint  of  ^e  Duke 
of  Bnokingbam."  He  tu^noed  the  earliest 
known  tragedy  in  the  English  language,*'  Gor- 
boduc"  or  "Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  which  was 
performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall 
by  the  membws  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  18^ 
1663.  His  works  were  edited  by  the  Bev.  Back- 
ville  West  in  J.  B.  Smith's  "Library  of  Old 
AuthOTs''  (London,  18S9).  II.  Cbablbs,  a  poet 
and  literary  patron,  6tfa  earl  of  Dorset,  4m  in 
descent  from  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  34, 1638, 
died  in  Bath,  Jan.  19, 1706.  In  bis  youth  he 
was  noted  as  a  wit,  and  after  the  restoration 
beonme  a  &vorite  with  Oiiarles  II.,  who  oooa- 
rional^  enmlc^ed  him  in  ibreign  miadons,  and 
Tilliam  lu.  appointed  him  lord  chamberlain. 
Aowmg  his  friends  and  pan^rists  were  I^- 
den.  Prior,  «nd  Waller.  His  best  oorapodtlon 
was  the  song  written  before  a  naval  engage- 
BNot  with  the  Dntdt  adadral  Opdam,  and 


oommendng  "  To  all  yon  ladies  now  at  land." 
III.  Gbobgb,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  1st  Yis- 
oouot  Sackville,  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Dorset, 
and  grandson  of  Hho  preceding,  bom  Jan.  36, 
1716,  died  Aug.  36,  1786.  He  entered  Uw 
military  service  as  Lord  George  Sackville,  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  DettiDgen  and  Fon- 
tenoy,  served  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
against  the  young  pretender,  and  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the 
battie  of  Hinden  (Aug.  1, 1769)  he  commanded 
the  alBed  oavali^,  and  for  his  failure  to  exeonte 
the  oommander-m.«luef 's  order  to  charge  the 
retiring  f^oh  in&utry,  and  render  the  vio- 
tory  of  the  allies  dedalTe,  be  was  oensnred  in 
the  general  orders,  and  in  April,  1760,  declared 
by  a  court  martial  sitting  in  Londou  unfit  to 
remain  in  the  service.  George  U.  confirmed 
this  sentence,  and  abo  struck  his  nune  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors;  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  HI.  he  was  again  taken  into  fa- 
vor. In  177fi,  under  the  name  of  I^ord  George 
Germain  (which  be  had 'assumed  in  1770  m 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a  will),  he 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord  NortJi  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  ooloniee,  which  ofBoe  he  re- 
tuned  during  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
incuiring  great  nnpopalarity  by  bis  oppontim 
to  eflbrts  tor  the  tcnminatiott  cn  hostilities :  and 
during  the  Gordon  riots  (tf  1780  he  was  oUked 
to  barricade  his  house  againMi  the  mob.  The 
king  created  him,  in  Feb.  1783,  Visoonut  Buak- 
ville. 

8A00,  one  of  the  hu-gest  rivers  of  New  Eng- 
land, ruing  in  the  White  mountains,  Ooos  oo^ 
N.  H.,  and  formed  by  the  joncdtm  of  3  principal 
branches  at  Bartlett,  OarroU  co.  It  flows  in  a 
S.  E.  course,  until  it  enters  Mune,  then  mftViTig 
an  abrupt  turn  to  Uie  N.,  again  pursues  a  S.  iC 
direction  through  that  state  to  the  ocean  OL 
Saco.  The  main  brauch  passes  through  the 
noted  Notch  of  the  White  mountains.  It  has 
a  number  of  fells  which  afibrd  valuable  water 
power.  The  principal  of  than  are  the  Great 
fftlls,  at  Hinm,  73  foet;  Steep  &lls,  at  Liming^ 
ton,  20  feet;  Sahnon  &Ils,  at  HoUis  and  Buz- 
ton,  80  feet;  and  Bsoo  falls, 43  feet  This  last 
is  alwut  4  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  wad 
is  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  <^  all  narig^ 
tion  by  large  vessels.  The  river  is  sul^ject  to 
freshets,  having  an  ordinary  rise  in  the  spring 
of  from  6  to  16  foet,  bnt  it  has  frequently  very 
&r  exceeded  that  height.  In  1785,  1614,  and 
184S  great  freshets  occurred,  destroying  many 
nulls,  bridg^  and  houses.  The  entire  lengu 
of  the  river  is  estimated  at  160  miles. 

SACO,  a  half  diire  town  of  York  oo.,  Ue.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Saco  river,  about  4  m  from 
its  mouttt,  and  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  PorUand; 
pop.  in  6,S2S.  It  is  connected  with  Bid- 
deford,  an  Mtive  and  thriving  <nty  on  the  op- 
ponte  side  of  the  rivor,  by  4  bridges.  Its  priiH 
^pal  business  is  manuactoring.  The  York 
OfHrporation  (cl^>ital  $1,200,000)  has  in  opera- 
tion 0  mills  m  Hm  maanlHtare  <tf  oolond 
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ootton  goods,  mimkig  86,000  i^jkutlcs  mi  808 
looms,  employing  300  males  and  800  females, 
and  turning  oat  7,000,000  y&rds  annnjilly. 
There  are  4  saw  mills,  bat  the  lambw  baainesB 
is  not  extensive.  It  oontains  a  banks,  a  savings 
institation  with  depostta  amoontiDg  to  $160,000, 
a  town  hall  costing  $36,000,  a  coanty  gaol,  an 
Athennnm,  28  paUic  schoola,  and  8  ohurohea, 
viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Emscopal,  8 
EVeewill  Baptist,  1  Ifetluidiat,  and  1  Unitarian. 
It  ii  a  pwt  of  entry,  and  has  a  little  fiweign 
onnmaroe;  and  ship  bitUding  is  carried  on  to 
srane  extent.  tHie  sea  beaoh  within  the  town 
(the  part  of  which  called  Old  Orchard  beaoh 
H  8^  m.  from  the  railroad  depot)  has  nnaor* 
passed  faculities  for  driving  and  bathing,  and  has 

SAORAHENT  (Lat  taorammtium,  a  military 
oaUi),  a  technical  term  of  the  Ohristian  church, 
first  used  in  the  La^  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  render  the  Greek  word  fixHmjpuw  (mystery). 
The  fiithers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  chanui 
nsed  l^e  word  accordingly  to  denote  any  myste- 
rions  doctrine  or  thing.  Sabsequeotly  it  became 
outomary  in  the  Roman  OaUtdio  ehordt  to 
restrict  Hi  use  to  the  designation  of  certain  par^ 
ti«ilar  rites,  which  in  the  belief  (tf  tiie  ohmeh 
were  ordained  to  impart  to  the  Christian  who 
properly  ases  them  an  invisible  grace.  Cath- 
olics believe  that  there  are  7  snoh  saoramesita, 
viz. :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eachariat,  pen- 
ance, extreme  unction,  orders,  and  marriage, 
all  of  them,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  instituted  by  Christ  himself. 
The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  the  other 
eastern  ohtWies  agree  witii  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  the  number  and  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  In  the  church  of  England  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  theolc^ans,  especially  in 
modern  times  (the  anthors  of  the  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times"),  have  inoUned  to  the  assumption 
that  the  Christian  ohoioh  has  3  primary  uid  6 
■eo(ndary  saonunents.  The  nrotei^ts  gener- 
ally believe  in  bnttwo  sacraments,  biq>ttsm  and 
file  Lord's  supper,  on  the  groond  that  the  New 
Testanmit  mentions  only  these  two  as  having 
been  institnted  by  Christ  himself.  Latiier  and 
Xelanohthott  were,  however,  for  some  time  in- 
oUned  to  eonnt  also  penanoe  among  the  sacra- 
ments, and  in  modem  times  the  sacramental 
character  of  orders  has  found  advocates  among 
the  so  called  High  Lotherans.  The  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed  ohurohea  disagreed  on  the 
substance  of  a  sacr^ent,  and  a  violent  contro- 
versy on  ttuB  subject  was  carried  on  among  the 
refbrmers  of  the  16th  oentory.  The  Friends  re- 
gard the  rites  ot  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper 
■s  Jewish  ooetoms,  which  were  not  to  be  obli- 
ntory  in  subseqaent  agss.  Some  secta,  as  the 
Dnnlrars,  Kennonites,  winnebrennerians,  dec, 
coordinate  the  "washing  (MTfe^"  with  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  aa  ordinance  equally 
obligatory  and  equally  efficacious. 

SACRAUElm),  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  rivers  of  California,  dndnuig 
wtth  the  San  Joaquin  tiw  great  central  vaO«j 
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of  tite  stated  It  rises  in  the  N.E.  owner  of  tU 
state  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mooD tains,  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  its  oourse  is  called  the  Pitt 
river,  and  then  the  Upper  Sacramento,  the 
oourse  of  both  being  S.  W.  A  small  branch 
which  rises  in  Mount  Shasta  in  the  K.  central 
part  of  the  state,  called  McOloud's  fork,  joina 
the  main  stream  about  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Shasta 
(My.  Some  connder  this  fork  the  trae  head  of 
the  Sacramento,  and  call  the  whole  stream  ftrom 
the  N.E.  to  this  p(^Pltt  river.  FromBhaata 
City  the  oonne  is  generally  8.  with  a  aU^t  Inr 
dinaticm  to  the  £.  until  it  readies  Saenmsnto 
Cit7,  whence  it  Sows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ban  Joaquin,  and  thenoe  directly  W,  about 
SUt  m.  into  Suiaun  bay,  which  is  connected  wiHt 
the  bay  of  Ban  Frandsoo  by  San  Pablo  b«y. 
It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  to  SaorameiUo^ 
oboat  60  m.,  and  ordinarily  for  small  steam- 
boats ISO  m.  further.  Its  length,  estimated 
ftom  the  head  of  HcOloud'e  for^  is  about  860 
m.,  or  from  the  sources  of  Pitt  river  about  60tt 
m.  It  has  a  great  nnmber  of  tributaries,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Feather  and  American 
rivers,  teom  the  Siena  Nevada,  each  witii  aar- 
md  large  Inanohes. 

SACBAMENTO,  a  middle  co.  of  Califomiar 
bordered  W.  by  ih»  Sacramento  river,  S.  by  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumne,  and  intersected 
in  the  N.  W.  by  the  American  rivn- ;  pop.  ia 
1860,  84,146.  It  has  a  diversified  sunGwe, 
neariy  level  in  the  W.  and  hilly  toward  the 
E.,  and  the  aoil  Is  genendly  fertile.  The  E.  por- 
tion oontains  deposits  of  gold,  and  an  annual 
yield  is  derived  from  them  of  $8,000,000.  The 
productions  in  1868  were  171,840  buiAels  of 
wheat,  616,788  of  barley,  41,420  of  oats,  191,800 
of  potatoes,  88,870  lbs.  of  wool,  and  381,600  of 
butter.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  all  but  one 
propelled  by  steam,  8  steam  saw  mills,  and  8 
founderies.   Coital,  Sacramento. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  dty  and  port  of  entrj 
and  the  oi^tal  <tf  Galifomla,  ritiuited  in  an  «k- 
tenave  plam  aa  the  E.  bank  of  the  Saoramai^ 
river,  186  m.  by  the  oourse  of  navigation  tnm 
the  sea,  and  immediately  B.  of  the  month  of  the 
American  river.  In  lat  88°  88'  N.,  long.  131* 
30'  W. ;  pop.  in  I860, 18,788.  The  site  is  fiat, 
SO  feet  u>ove  the  level  of  the  sea  and  80  feet 
above  low  water  mark  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  near  the  city  is 
bare,  with  oocasional  patches  of  open  oak  tim- 
ber and  bodies  of  swamp  land  near  the  rivera. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Those  ranoing  £.  and 
W.  are  named  hy  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
those  orosflinff  them  N.  and  8.  are  nund>ered. 
The  shops  and  stores  are  mostiy  of  the 
dweUings  are  of  wood  and  are  snrronnded 
gardens.  Shade  trees  are  abundant  The 
streets  are  oovered  with  gravel  or  planked; 
cobblestone  paving  is  rare.  The  <»ty  ia  sup- 
plied with  gas,  and  water  is  pumped  up  from 
the  Sacramento  river,  uid  distributed  uroofl^ 
llieatreetainp^es.  The  only  important  pnbue 
building  is  the  ospitol,  wbioh  is  not  yet  oem- 
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pleted.— The  tovn  is  tutalj  «ii|^rted  hj  &« 
trade  of  the  Baoramento  yaHej,  whkh  obtdiu  all 
Its  supplies  and  exports  all  its  produce  throagh 
Saersmeato  citj.  Steamws  ran  everj  daj  to 
San  Francisco  and  UarTsrille,  and  twice  a 
week  np  the  Sacramento  river  to  Bed  Blnff. 
During  1800  there  were  671  arrivals  of  8cho<Hi- 
«n  and  801  vi  sloops  at  Sacramento.  Then 
are  95  steamboats  owaed  in  the  town.  The 
Saownento  in  the  dry  •eason  and  at  low  tide 
has  leas  than  8  feet  of  water  at  one  place  about 
SO  miles  below  San  Fran<naco,  so  that  onlr  boats 
of  li^t  draught  can  be  nsed.  A  railroad  20  m. 
long  rons  to  Folsom^  and  is  being  extended  to 
Ua^sville.  There  are  lines  of  telegr^h  oon- 
necting  Sacramento  with  Lob  Angeles,  Yreka, 
Oarson  Oitj,  San  Francisco,  and  man;'  other 
points  of  the  state.  The  Oaltfomia  stage  com- 
pany, which  has  its  chief  place  of  hnsmess  in 
Sacramento,  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Stages 
start  every  morning  fbr  Portland  in  Oregon, 
Marysrille,  Nevada,  DownieviUe,  Stockton, 
Awkson,  Moktimnne  ffill,  and  other  leacUng 
tovBs  in  the  oentrol  mining  distriots.  All  the 
sapfdiea  for  Washoe,  and  most  of  tliose  for  tha 
Soneralda  nuning  districts,  also  go  throne^ 
Sacramento. — ^Tbe  first  white  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Sacramento  city  was  made  in  1889  by  J. 
A.  Setter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  bat  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  11 
aqnare  leagues  of  land,  la  1841  ballt  a  fort 
iniich  he  called  New  Helvetia,  took  the  ndgh- 
boring  Indians  into  his  serrioe,  collected  a  nw 
white  men,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  remote  posi- 
tion and  the  nomber  of  his  adherents,  seoored 
iofloenoe  and  importance  Id  the  territor7.  This 
fort  was  the  first  point  in  Oalifomia  reached 
by  immigrants  crossing  the  mmtinmt.  In  1648 
Mariy  all  persons  going  to  the  mines  went  np 
the  Sacramento  rivw  m  boats  to  New  Helve- 
tia,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land.  With  the 
innease  of  the  mining  population  and  the  gold 
yield  the  trade  and  importance  of  New  Helve- 
tia kept  pace,  and  in  Oct.  1848  there  was  an 
anetion  sale  of  lota  in  the  town  of  "Sacra- 
mento," which  was  first  natded  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  sale.  In  Jan.  1849,  the  first 
frame  honse  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  was 
oommenoed,  and  several  months  later  the  set- 
tlement moved  from  Sutter's  fort  down  to  the 
bank  of  the  Sacramento,  where  it  now  is.  The 
rite  of  the  city  was  originally  only  about  16 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  as  the  river 
flrequenUy  rises  30  feet,  it  was  Bal!je<^ed  to 
overflow.  In  Jan.  1850,  in  ICaroh,  18S8,  and 
in  Jan.  1868,  the  dty  was  ilooded  so  that  boats 
were  nsed  in  going  from  house  to  house,  «»ne 
ot  the  streets  havmg  6  foet  of  water  in  them, 
and  not  more  than  a  doz«t  houses  being  on 
land  above  the  water  level.  To  prevent  simi- 
lar disasters  the  streets  were  filled  in  5  feet 
deep  with  earth,  and  the  dty  surrounded  by  a 
levee,  which  last  alone  saved  the  place  from 
overflow  during  the  flood  in  the  spring  of  1661. 
On  Nov.  8,  1862,  a  oonflagration  destroyed  600 
hooaes  »d  other  property,  in  all  astimated  to 
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be  worth  $6,000,000.  In  Jnly,  18B4,  the  city 
was  visited  by  another  large  conflagration,  the 
loss  by  which  was  estimated  at  $660,000.  The 
M^>ttal  was  established  at  Sacramento  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  on  Feb.  26,  1864;  and  in 
1861  the  work  was  cmnmenoed  on  a  cq>itoL 
tiie  ofiBoers  having  previously  occupied  rented 
buildings.  On  Feb.  8,  1868,  tlie  raUroad  to 
Folsom  was  opened. 

SACS  AND  FOXES,  associated  tribes  of  In- 
dians, formerly  oocnpying  the  oountry  between 
Uie  Illinois  and  Missusippi  rivers,  and  now  es- 
tablished  in  the  Indian  territory.  These  tribes 
were  united  in  1806.  The  Foxes  were  dispoe- 
seesed  by  Uie  Black  Hawk  war.  The  Jemdti 
visited  them  as  early  as  1668. 

SAOY,  Antoink  Ibaao  Stltbstbb  dk,  boron, 
a  French  orientalist  and  author,  bom  in  Pari& 
Sept  21, 1768,  died  Feb.  21, 1888.  As  a  child 
he  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  when  12  years 
of  age  he  oonoeived  a  taste  forthe  <»iental  lan- 
guages, studied  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ohaldaic,  Sa- 
mantan,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian,  and  subsequent 
Ir  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  koA  Gonun,  and 
finally  Persian  and  Turkish.  In  1788  he  flrafe 
attracted  the  attention  cf  the  learned  by  ad^ 
dresring  to  tiie  scholars  of  Germany  truida- 
tions  from  tiu  Hebrew,  aooompanied  by  notes 
containing  interesting  r^nlts  fnmt  his  own  re- 
searches. In  1786  he  wrote  a  work  npcm  tho 
ancient  history  of  ihe  Arabs  and  the  ori^n  of 
their  literature,  which  however  was  not  pub* 
lished  till  more  than  20  years  afterward ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  oomnussioned  by  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  to  make  an  extended 
analysis  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  works  in  the 
roy^  library.  He  published  about  this  time  two 
traatlsea  on  the  antiqnitiea  of  Panda  and  on  the 
Arabic  verdon  of  the  books  of  Hoses,  and  was 
in  1791  admitted  to  th»  aoadony  of  inscripttma 
and  belles-lettres,  as  an  honorary  member. 
During  the  revtdntion  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
his  books,  forgetting  the  world  and  forgottot 
b^  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  commenced 
his  great  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
Drosea.  In  1806  hewas  mpointed  profiMBOrof 
Pernan  and  Turkish  ia  the  college  ftf  ftonoe, 
and  upon  the  reconstitntion  of  Uie  academy 
was  readmitted  to  his  former  place.  He  was 
also  sent  by  the  government  on  a  literary 
mission  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  first  and  lart 
time  he  left  Paris.  He  hiuled  with  enthosissm 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  In  Feb. 
1816,  the  king  appointed  him  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  IMa  he  oonoeived  with 
Abel  Bteiusat  the  idan  ct  bringmg  together 
the  lovers  of  orientafliteratare,  and  henoe  arose 
the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
preddent.  He  continued  till  his  death  oon- 
stsntiy  active,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  political 
writer,  and  published  almost  alternately  learn- 
ed treatises  on  nearly  every  branch  of  oriental 
literature,  and  brilliantpopular  pamphlets  on 
political  movements.  He  lost  in  18S6  the  wife 
who  had  been  his  companicm  for  60  years,  and 
never  fblly  recovered  from  the  ahook. 
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AM  SADDLE 

SADDIiE,  a  seat  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
hone  for  the  rider.  It  mar  either  be  of  padded 
leather  haog^g  down  each  side  and  girthed  to 
the  body  of  the  horse,  or,  as  is  more  commoD, 
it  may  be  made  with  a  stoot  and  light  frame  of 
wood  oalled  the  aaddle  tree,  seenred  at  tiie 
Jointi  with  iron,  and  stuffed  with  hair.  The 
tower  part  that  rests  against  the  hone  is  cov- 
ered with  stoDt  linen  or  woollm  doUi,  and  is 
called  the  saddle  pad;  and'  the  upper  part, 
which  toTim  the  seat,  is  of  thin  leather,  princi- 
pally  of  hoeskin,  plaio  or  qnilted.  Broad  flaps 
of  heavy  Teatlier,  called  skirt  leather,  hang 
down  the  sides,  covering  the  girths,  and  inter^ 
vene  between  the  legs  of  the  r^er  and  the  sidea 
of  the  horse.  In  c(»nmon  riding  saddles  the  top 
of  the  seat  is  comparatively  flat,  eomewhc^ 
raised  behind,  but  very  Httle  so  in  the  front 
end  or  pommel,  which  is  gently  rounded  rather 
than  pointed  over  tbe  ridge.  The  saddles  of 
the  old  cavaliers  were  remarkable  for  their  hl^ 
peaks  before  and  behind,  the  seat  being  a  deep 
hollow  between  them,  and  thos  verf  secure. 
This  form  u  still  preferred  by  Spanfards  and 
MexicanB,  and  commonly  also  for  military  sad- 
dles, to  the  pommel  of  which  are  attached  the 
leather  holstera  for  pistols.  The  McOIelton  sad- 
dle, used  by  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  is  a  modiflcation 
of  it.  For  use  in  very  hilly  countries  saddles 
are  fbmished,  beside  girths  to  go  under  the 
belly  of  the  horse,  with  a  breast  strap  and  a 
ompper,  and  breechings  especially  for  ladies' 
saddles. — Saddles  are  not  of  very  ancient  in- 
vention. In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
as  stated  by  Lampridins,  the  horses  of  the 
whole  Roman  oav^ry  had  beantifol  coverings, 
and  these  appear  to  have  been  employed  gen- 
wally  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Xenophon 
reproaohes  the  Ferrians  because  they  placed 
more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  than 
on  their  beds.  These  coverings  appear  to  have 
been  gradually  transformed  into  saddles,  the 
invention  of  which  Beckmann  thinks  may  be 
refen^d  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  emperor  Theodosins  in  886  by  an  order 
restn|ted  the  weight  of  those  nseid  for  poet 
horseP  to  60  lbs.  Stirmpe  for  supporting  the 
feet,  hung  at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  were 
invented  long  after  the  saddle  itself,  as  is 
supposed  some  time  in  the  6th  century.  Bo- 
man  yonths  were  taught  to  vault  on  horseback, 
and  monnting  blocks  or  stones  were  generally 
provided  along  the  roads  for  the  convenience 
of  ladies  and  other  persons,  and  portable  stools 
were  alao  need.  People  of  rank  were  assisted 
servants,  and  captives  were  sometimes  ig- 
ncmiinioiiBly  made  to  stoop  that  their  craqner- 
ors  might  step  upon  their  backs.  Horses  too 
were  trained  to  kneel,  and  spean  or  lances 
were  furnished  with  a  step  or  projection  or  a 
loop  of  leather  for  the  foot.  The  saddles, 
bridles,  and  trappings  used  by  the  English 
in  the  18th  century  are  represented  by  Strutt 
as  difi'ering  little  from  those  of  the  present 
time,  «oept  in  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  the 
■addle,  "The  Buon  ud  Norman  women  oi 
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that  period,  whenever  they  are  represented  on 
horseback,  are  seated  sideways,  agreeable  to 
the  present  oustom."  Bide  saddles  for  women 
are  mrniahed  with  two  pommels  in  front,  one 
on  the  left  side  over  which  the  right  1^  is  sup- 
ported, and  the  other  on  tiie  right  to  keep  it 
from  slippii^  over  the  saddle.  For  these  only 
one  stirrnp  is  required. 

SADDUCEES,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  'sect. 
According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  the  name  is 
derived  from  Tzadok,  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  sect,  who  floarished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8d  century  B.  O. ;  but  Epiphanius  derives 
it  from  the  Hebrew  word  tsaddik  (Just),  and 
saya  that  the  followers  of  the  sect  assnmed  this 
name  as  they  considered  themselves  preemi- 
nently as  the  just  Both  these  derivations  are 
uncertain  and  donbtful.  They  appear  in  his- 
tory for  the  first  time  under  the  Maocabsan 
Jonathan,  about  144  B.  0.  They  acknowledged 
only  the  written  law,  and  r^ected  the  obljgai- 
tory  character  <jt  all  traditions;  they  denied 
the  existence  of  spirits  and  angels  in  general, 
and  held  that  the  soul  dies  wit£  the  bochr,  and 
has  to  expect  neither  reward  nor  pnniuiment 
after  death ;  they  also  denied  a  special  provi^ 
deuce,  and  made  all  human  actions  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  free  will  of  men.  The  sect  was 
never  nmnerons,  especially  in  comparison  with 
the  Pharisees,  but  highly  inflaential,  as  it  most- 
ly recruited  itself  from  the  educated  and  wealthy 
dasses.  Toward  the  close  of  the  distinct  na- 
tional existence  of  the  Jews  the  8adducees 
were  formally  excluded  from  Judaism,  and 
gradually  disappeared ;  but  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples were  revived  by  the  sect  of  Oaraites.  A 
valuable  work  on  the  Sadducees  has  been  writ- 
ten by  GroBsmann,  De  I'hilotophia  Saddnca- 
orwn  (Leipsic,  1884). 

BADL   See  Saadi. 

SADLER,  SiB  Ralph,  an  English  states- 
man, bom  in  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1607,  died 
at  Btandon,  Hertfordshire,  March  80, 1687.  In 
his  11th  year  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Kii^ 
Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  the  disMlution  of  the  religious  houses, 
and  shared  largely  in  the  rich  spoils  of  that 
measure.  From  1637  to  1642  he  made  several 
journeys  to  Scotland  upon  diplomatic  misuona, 
making  nnsnccessftil  efforts  to  break  the  olrae 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France,  and  to 
bring  aboat  a  marriage  between  the  princess 
Mary  and  the  prince  ot  Vales.  The  king 
named  him  In  hii  will  tme  of  12  councUIon  to 
the  16  nobles  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king- 
dom was  intrusted.  Upon  the  accession 
Mary  he  retired  to  Ms  estate  near  Hackney. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  tlirone  he  was 
called  into  the  privy  council,  and  upon  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  m  the  castle 
of  Tutbury,  he  was  appointed  her  keeper.  After 
the  execution  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  peciiy  King  James.  The  transactions  of  his 
various  missions  and  other  public  employments 
are  recounted  in  his  "  State  Papen  and  Letters" 
(Edlnborgh,  1609). 
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SAFE,  a  BtooBg  box  or  dowt  ftn*  the  preur^ 
Tatioa  of  monej,  valnable  pliers,  &o.,  usually 
made  of  irooi  and  as  nearly  proof  against  fire 
and  barglara  as  possible.  Until  the  present  cen- 
tnrj  the  moat  nsoal  safes  were  boxes  of  oa^  or 
other  hard  wood,  more  or  less  strengthened  hj 
iron  bands  and  provided  with  several  locka 
About  the  year  1^  they  were  imported  from 
France  bUU  mors  strongly  made,  the  woodea 
box  being  oorwed  <m  the  out^e  with  iron 
plates,  over  which  bonds  of  wroo^t  iron  3 
mches  wide  were  crcffised  at  right  angles,  leav- 
i  ing  between  them  square  spaces.  At  the  cross- 
ings laive-beaded  nails  passed  throngh  the 
bamla,  ihe  plate,  and  wooden  box,  and  were 
olinohed  on  the  iiuide.  The  box  was  finished 
wkh  a  sheet  iron  lining  and  ftimished  with  a 
Ibrmidable  look  with  6  or  8  bolts.  Safes  of 
this  sort  were  first  made  fire-proof  aboat  this 
time  in  Paris  by  iotrodaoing  a  layer  of  plaster 
of  Paris  between  the  inner  and  onter  smfaoes. 
TTie  idea  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
manner  of  oonBtra<^g  booses  in  Fftmoe  with 
the  same  olyect  of  protection  agiUntt  fire,  a  hoU 
low  qMoe  of  6  to  9  inches  between  the  inner 
Mid  oatu-  walls  b^ng  filled  with  a  Mste  of  the 
faster,  which  soon  set  and  became  hard.  The 
first  Amerioan  safiBB  that  attained  any  celebrity 
were  those  oonstmoted-nnder  the  patent  of  O. 
J.  Gayler,  iasaed  in  1688.  They  were  doable 
chests  with  spaces  between  them  for  air,  or 
other  good  non-oondootors  of  heat.  The  great 
fire  in  New  York  of  1886  gave  rise  to  several 
new  inventions  for  increasing  the  fire-proof 
gnallty  of  safes.  That  patented  by  Mr.  B.  G. 
Wilder  of  New  York  obtuned  the  precedence, 
and  the  safes  made  on  this  plan  are  still  in  ex- 
tensive Qse  in  this  oomitry  and  in  Europe. 
They  oonnst  of  a  doable  box  of  wrought  iron 
plates  strengthened  ab  the  edges  with  mt  in»i, 
and  in  the  larger  rises  with  a  bar  araoss  the 
oeobre.  The  spaoe  between  the  onter  and  inner 
plates  is  filled  in  with  the  patented  conqrandon 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  mica.  The  ose  of  asbes- 
tos with  plaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  patent* 
ed.  The  latter  answers  a  very  good  purpose 
nsed  alone,  and  other  good  inoombostible  non- 
oondactors  also  employed  for  filling  are  clay, 
hydraolio  cement,  sjid  a  mixtore  of  alam,  fire 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  preparation  employed  in  the  safes  of 
Valentine  and  Batler,  made  in  New  York.  A 
mixture  was  patented  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  of 
New  York,  Mther  of  pure  alumina,  which  he  pre- 
pared by  a  dbeap  original  method,  and  mlphate 
of  alBmina  or  slam,  or  of  pnre  alonUna  and  fire 
day.  Hefoondthataperfeotiydryflllinftlike 
alnmfaia  alone,  was  not  so  eflbctive  in  witiutaad- 
Ing  intense  heat  as  a  mixture  containing  water, 
eiuer  combined  as  water  of  crystallization  or 
iatroduoed  in  mixinj;  the  material  to  a  paste. 
The  moat  favorite  mixtures  are  of  this  oharao- 
tw,  notwithstanding  the  dampness  thns  induced 
often  occasions  monldiness  npoa  the  books  and 
pwers,  and  oxidizes  the  iron.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  Is,  that  when  the  islb  is  exposed 


to  a  high  tmnperatnre,  the  water  Is  gradnaHy 
given  up  and  converted  Into  steam,  rendering 
latent  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  so  long  as 
this  continaes  the  contents  of  the  safe  are  pro- 
tected. In  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
difiiarent  mixtures,  the  ffnaaiifaoturers  observe 
that  so  long  as  steam  appears  no  excessive  heat 
oan  readi  the  articles  covered  by  the  prepara- 
tions. In  a  bnming  building  a  safe  would  rar»> 
ly  be  exposed  to  intmse  beat  for  a  longer  time 
uian  WOTild  be  required  fcr  the  moisture  of  the 
filling  to  escape  in  steam.  After  this  has  oo- 
ourred  there  is  little  if  any  difierenoe  in  the  com- 
parative valnes  of  the  several  non-combustibles 
used.  Tliey  would  in  a  continued  high  heat  idl 
soon  become  red-hot,  and  every  thing  combus- 
tible must  then  become  charred.  In  the  im- 
proved safes  of  Silas  0.  Herring  of  New  York 
the  danger  of  dampness  from  the  filling  is  guard- 
ed against  by  an  inner  sheathing  coated  with 
asphaltom  or  other  cement,  so  as  to  be  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  These  safes  display  excel- 
lent workmanship  and  finish,  and  are  construct- 
ed of  heavy  iron  specially  prepared  from  the 
franklinite  iron  of  New  Jersey  on  account  of  its 
superior  hardness.  This  is  for  securi^  against 
the  drills  of  burglars ;  and  for  the  same  ol^feet 
a  steel  plate  back  of  the  outer  iron  plate  has 
been  introduced  in  other  safes.  The  locks  are 
of  the  greatest  strength  and  most  ingenious 
oonstmction.  The  strongest  of  all  safes  is  that 
patented  in  1861  by  Lewis  Lillie  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
made  of  wrought  and  of  chilled  iron.  The  base 
is  a  network  of  wronght  iron  bars  i  inch  thick 
by  li  to  S  inches  wide,  forming  a  complete 
rectangnlar  box,  the  fh>nt  of  which  only  is 
-open.  This  box,  being  filled  with  moulding 
sand,  is  itself  placed  in  a  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
a  space  all  around  of  li  to  2  inches,  according 
to  the  size  and  oharac^  of  the  safe^  and  melt- 
ed iron  Is  run  into  this  space  and  chilled.  The 
whole  box  is  thus  made  of  one  mass  without 
joints,  and  presents  a  smooth  external  sur&ee 
of  hardened  iron  impenetrable  by  drills,  and 
too  solid  to  be  broken  np  by  sledges  and  bars. 
An  inner  plate  iron  lining  is  introduced,  with  a 
Bpaod  between  this  and  the  outer  portion  for 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  doors  are  oonstructed 
like  the  rest  of  the  safe,  and  secured  by  a  pow- 
erful lock  on  the  mental  combination  prinoii^e, 
and  thoroughly  powder  proof.  (See  Look.) 
The  only  objection  to  these  locks  is  the  chance 
of  losing  the  combination.  This  mishap  oo- 
ourred  at  the  manufacturer's  bank  at  Troy  in 
1868,  giving  an  opportunity  of  tesUiw  the  our* 
glar-proof  qualities  of  the  safe,  which  it  then 
became  necessary  to  break  open,  an  opwation 
that  required  the  labor  of  several  workmen  tor 
10  hours. — Safes  of  the  largest  rizes,  as  now 
oonstnicted,  are  spacious  closets  fitted  with 
shelves  and  drawers,  and  compartments  with 
strong  locks.  These  safes  are  commonly  boilt 
in  brick  work  during  tiie  construction  of  the 
bnilding  for  which  they  are  designed.  Vaults 
are  dosets  in  brick  or  stone  work  fbmished 
willk  inm,  doors  afid  internal  fittings  like  safes. 
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BAIETT  LAMP.  SeeLutp,  vd.  x.  p.SS(h 
SAPFLOW£R,  the  dried  florets  of  MPMomw 
Uaetoritu  (linn.),  an  annnal  plant  d  the  natu- 
ral order  eompontay  having  an  erect  cylindrical 
Item  &  foot  or  two  high,  a  little  inclined  to 
branch,  and  sessile,  oval,  aharp,  and  spiny 
leaves,  with  oompaot  heada  of  flowera  of  a  deep 
orange  color.  The  safflower  is  principally  nsed 
as  a  dye  and  in  the  making  of  rouge.  (SeeOAR- 
THA,MUS.)  An  oil,  in  mudi  repnte  among  the 
ancients  for  its  laxative  property,  ia  extracted 
from  the  seeds,  and  is  Still  employed  by  the 
Ariatics  for  the  same  porpose,  as  welt  as  for  ex- 
ternal application.  As  a  lamp  oil  its  ose  is  ex- 
tensive. The  seeds  are  a  fikvorite  food  for  birds 
of  the  parrot  tribes,  and  have  been  employed 
medicinally  in  casM  of  dropsy.  The  plant  is 
■mnetimes  introdnoed  into  the  flower  border. 

SAFFRON,  the  name  of  the  prepared  stig- 
mas of  the  mteiu  Mttsu*,  which  grows  wUd 
In  Aids,  bnt  has  become  natnralized  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  a  perennial,  solid, 
flattened  rhizoma,  asually  called  a  bnlbons 
root,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fibroos 
ooat ;  its  leaves  are  linear,  slightly  revolute,  of 
a  deep  green  color  with  a  white  line  along  the 
centre,  several  la  number,  and  all  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  sheath ;  the  flower  i^>pears  in  an- 
tnnin  before  the  leaves,  and  consists  of  a  regnlar 
]>etaloid,  infundibnlifonn,  bell -shaped  perigone 
of  6  divisions ;  the  stamens,  6  in  nnraber,  rise 
from  the  throat  of  the  peri^ne,  each  having  a 
threadlike  filament  and  linear  anther;  the  style 
is  very  long  and  filiform,  bearing  a  8-dlvided, 
nodding,  scented,  deep  orai^  sHgma.  For 
saffron,  the  flowers  are  picked  Jnst  as  th^  are 
expanding  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  stig- 
mas oarenilly  extracted;  the  latter  are  then 
dried  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  kiln,  and  by 
accompanying  pressure  between  a  hairy  cIoUl 
and  aeveral  sheets  of  white  paper  the  mass  is 
converted  into  a  cake,  which  when  thoroughly 
desiccated  is  ready  for  the  market.  Sometimes 
the  stigmas  are  dried  withont  pressing,  when 
the  product  is  called  hay  Ba£Fron,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  best.  The  high  price  of  s8fiW)n  de- 
pends, as  is  readily  seen,  on  the  smallness  d 
the  purts  of  the  flower  emplOTod.  Other  snb- 
Btances  are  however  mixed  with  it,  snoh  as  the 
florets  of  the  earthamm  (see  Baxpu>wx^,  cS 
the  ealendvla  oj^einaiu,  and  even  dried  fibrea 
of  beef;  but  these  adulterations  can  be  detected 
by  maceration,  the  florets  unrolling  in  watear; 
and  the  flesh  may  be  discovered  bythepeonliar 
animal  odor  which  it  ^ves  out  in  burning.-— 
The  use  of  saffi-on  for  perfliming  and  for  sea- 
soning dishes  among  the  ancients  indicates  the 
antiqnity  of  its  cnltivation.  In  England,  espe- 
cially near  Walden  in  Essex,  extensive  gardens 
existed  exclusively  devoted  to  safiVon  cultiva- 
tion, and  fVom  this  circumstance  that  neighbor^ 
hood  was  called  Ssfih>n  Widden.  Other  parts 
of  England  have  pud  attention  to  this  crop.  Saf- 
fron is  now  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Spain, 
and  other  oonntries  of  southern  Europe,  atthoujrii 
tiie  En^^idi  aalfron  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  to 
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nae  fat  tAamuu^.  Tbe  aoQ  mail  nttaUe  Is 
ratiwr  rich  and  mellow.  The  roots  are  planted 
in  June,  8  inehes  apart,  and  in  rows  8  imdm 
distant  from  each  other.  A  plantatimi  geaw- 
ally  lasts  8  years  before  needmg  renewu;  uid 
the  average  prodnce  is  2  lbs.  of  aaffl-on  per 
acre  for  the  first  year,  considerably  more  for 
the  second,  and  as  much  as  24  lbs.  for  the  third. 
The  harvest  is  however  liable  to  great  loss  from 
a  parasitic  ftmgus,  which  attacks  the  roots, 
termed  rhitoetonia  by  De  Gandolle,  whidi  so 
rapidly  spreads  over  whole  fields  that  it  extern 
mmates  entire  crops.  This  destroyer  is  a  vari- 
ously shaped,  aggn^ated,  cvtilaginoua,  fiediy, 
light  reddish  brown  tnber  about  an  inch  long, 
emitting  long,  c^)iUat7  roots  or  offints,  which, 
spreading  in  evaj  direction,  attaob  thenuehrea 
to  the  saflhrn  croooa  and  permeate  its  snbstuMMk 
Nothing  bnt  deep  trenching  around  Infeotad 
districts  has  proved  oSectual  in  ataring  its 
ravages.  In  the  United  States  the  saflron  cro- 
cus is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens,  bung  oonrid- 
ered  a  beantiftil  antonmal  border  flower. — Saf- 
fron  is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  dye. 
Its  taste  is  of  a  warm,  l^^terish  character,  its 
odor  sweet  and  penetrating,  and  ite  color  a  rich 
deep  orange.  Ite  action  £  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  it  is  seldom  exhibited  in  medi- 
cine except  as  a  quslif^ing  ingredient.  The 
coloring  matter,  termed  polychroite,  in  allusifHi 
to  the  cuv««t;r  of  tints  it  is  oqwble  of  asanm- 
ing,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alewiol,  but  nriea 
by  the  action  of  diffiwent  adds, 

SAO  HABBOK,  a  TiUage  and  port  of  entry 
in  Bvffidk  CO.,  Long  Island/N.  T.,  <m  an  arm  of 
Gardiner's  bay,  and  lying  partly  in  Easthamp- 
ton  and  partly  in  Southampton  township ;  pop* 
in  1866,  8,776.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  ia 
largely  engaged  in  the  firaeries  and  coasting 
trade.  It  contains  the  Sag  Harbor  inrtitnte, 
a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  circnlation,  S 
newspaper  offices,  a  ootton  flannel  factory,  the 
Suffolk  mills,  making  over  10,000  yards  per 
week,  3  dock  frctories,  and  6  churches.  The 
tontu^  of  the  district  in  1869  was  7,878,  ot 
whidi  6,076  was  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

SAGA.  See  IdUkHs^  LuravAOx  iHD  Inn- 

ATHBIOP. 

SAGADAHOOE,  a  8.  oo.  of  Maine,  formed 
from  lincoln  co.  m  1664,  bordering  on  the 
Atiantio,  and  intersected  by  the  Kennebee 
river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860| 
81,790.  Nearly  one  half  the  county  is  com- 
posed  of  small  islands  at  the  month  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  it  has  nnmerons  bays  and  channds. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  largdy 
engaged  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  the  coast- 
ing ^ade.  It  IS  intersected  by  the  KennriiM 
and  Portland  railroad.   Capital,  Bath. 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  brought  from 
Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  and  nsed  in  me^oine. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  some  nmbd- 
liforons  plant,  and  Willdenow  is  inclined  to  r^ 

Krd  tlds  aa  a  ,^nda,    Ito  pn^Mrises  were 
own  to  the  andents,  and  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Hi^owatea,  Dioeotwidefl,  and  fwj.  It  ia  r»- 
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ednd  in  s^ndnnted  firagmenti  of  tvoimlih 

nd  reddish  yellow  colon,  of  comUtenoe  like 
mx,  of  a  garliolQr  odor,  Isbb  diMgreeable  than 
tlwt  of  Maftatida,  and  of  a  hot,  naoseooB,  bitter- 
Ui  taite.  Analyzed  by  Brandee,  it  was  foand 
to  eonmst  of  resm  60  per  ceot.,  gam  with  cal- 
oamwuaalte  8S.5,  Tolatileoil  SJ,  bassoiine  4.2, 
malate  and  pho^hate  of  lune  1.1,  water  4.6, 
imparities  4.9.  It  is  a  moderate  stimoiant,  in- 
termediate in  its  {HTopertieB  b^ween  aaafcetida 
and  galbanam. 

8aO£  imUnaoffiehtaUtf  UBn.X  alow,  ahrab- 
l»y,  aromatio  plant,  of  the  natnral  order  lami- 
a§MB^  exteamvely  oaed  for  cnlinanr  purposes. 
It  has  a  perennial  root;  ahalf-woodjf  irregnlar 
stem,  hranohing  on  all  sides ;  hoary,  orennlate, 
and  wxiakled  baTes ;  deoidaoas  bracts  at  the 
baiB  <Mrilw  flowers,  wbioh  are  Ixnne  in  qukea, 
i^briat  im^roea  aoboampanalate  with  qdny  teetii, 
tike  eorollas  of  a  violet  parple  color,  sometimes 
10^  or  pale  reddish  white,  and  the  aeeda 
■aooth  and  brown.  The  garden  or  offiinnal 
■age  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  kitchen.  Me- 
dically exhibited,  its  infbnon  makes  a  good 
gar^  and  a  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  is  often 
used  in  fevers.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
enttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  When  plant- 
ad  oat,  the  T^nts  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
apart.  A  dry,  warm,  and  moderately  fertile 
•oil  is  best  salted  to  it.  It  is  a  naUve  of  the 
matik  of  £arope,  and  has  been  long  cultivated. 
There  are  many  other  speoieB,  some  <tf  which 
are  highly  onumuital  and  eeteemed  by  florists, 
meh  as  the  splMtdid  sage  {&  jp2«nd«M),  from 
llezioo,  with  large  spikes  of  aoailet  fiowers, 
eqaally  well  adapted  to  the  greenboase  and 
tme  open  border ;  the  scarlet  sage  (8.  eoeeinea), 
with  smaller  bnt  baodsome  bloseoma;  th& 
i^Mii-oorolled  sage  {3.  pat^X  with  tall,  open 
nikes  of  very  large  roasarina  blae  blossoms ; 
the  braoteated  sage  (S.  iMohterata),  with  thiok, 
-obtase  spikes  of  reddish  parple  flowers;  the 
alary  {8,  aelarea)y  with  lai^,  beaatiAil,  parplish 

Een,  deciduoas  bracts.  The  species  are  all 
iate-flowered,  and  none  of  iojarioas  jHvper- 
tiee ;  they  range  for  the  most  part  between  lat. 
40"  and  60°  N. 

SAGE,  AvTom  Rraii  Lb.  See  Lb  Saob. 
SAOHALIEK,  Tababal  or  Ebajto,  an  lal- 
load  of  Asia  lately  Banaxed  to  Baasia,  lying  off 
Ae  coast  of  Mantohooria,  bonnded  N.  and  £.  by 
tbe  aea  of  Okhotsk,  S.  by  the  strait  of  La  P6- 
Toase,  wbioh  divides  it  from  Uie  island  of  Tesso, 
and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Tartary,  which  separates 
it  from  the  continent;  extreme  length  about 
000  m.,  breadth  120  m.;  area,  80,000  sq.  m.  The 
•oasts  are  mach  indented,  hot  there  are  very 
fow  good  harbors.  A  oh^  of  mountains  ex- 
tends from  the  8.  extremity  of  the  island  to 
aboot  the  centre,  few  of  the  summits  exoeediog 
ff,000  feet  in  height,  tiiough  they  are  covered 
with  now  for  the  greater  port  of  the  year.  The 
centre  of  the  islind  is  low  and  swamOT,  but 
baecHues  elevated  toward  the  N.  The  cuinate 
!■  cold,  and  fogs  are  very  prevaloit.  Whales 
Aeqaiot  the  atrait  (tf  laP^roose  and  the  aoa 
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of  Okbotik.  The  ii^bitants  are  fbw  in  num- 
ber, and  scarcely  any  signs  of  them  are  found 
on  the  £.  side.  Th^  subsist  cluetly  on  fish. 
(See  Auros.)  Some  Japanese  have  settled  on 
the  8,  end  of  Saghalien,  and  Chinese  or  Man* 
tchoos  at  the  N. 

SAGINAW,  a  river  of  Michigan,  which  is 
formed  by  the  oonlluence  of  the  Flint  and 
Shiawassee,  and  flowing  nearly  N.  faUs  into 
Saginaw  bay.  Its  branches  and  tributaries, 
flowing  from  all  points,  drain  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lower  peninsula.  The  main  stream  is 
about  80  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  steamers  to  Saginaw  City,  24  m. 

SAGINAW,  an  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  bounded 
K.E.  by  the  bay  of  tbe  same  name,  and  drained 
by  the  Saginaw  river  and  its  affluents,  tlie  Flint, 
Shiawassee,  Tittibawasaee,  Cass,  and  Sheboy- 
gan; area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  2,609; 
m  1860,  12,698.  The  sumce  is  level  or  gently- 
undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  fish  and  pine  lumber.  It  haa 
abundant  water  power,  and  numerous  sav 
mills.   Capital,  Stmnaw  City. 

SAGINAW  BAY,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  largest  of  the  numerous  bays  indenting 
the  ooast  of  the  Michigan  penmsula.  It  1b  sit- 
uated in  the  £.  part  of  the  state,  60  m.  long 
by  80  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  haa  sevend 
good  harbors. 

SAGO  (in  Malay,  Javanese,  and  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
mow),  a  fbiiinaceouB  substance  prepared  from 
the  pith  differmt  spwaea  of  palms  and  cyoaa 
growing  on  the  coasts  and  idands  of  the  In- 
dian ocean.  Tbe  palms  that  produce  the  lai^^ 
quantities  of  sago  are  the  tagvt  lavia  and  S, 
gemina.  Of  the  latter,  the  Idalay  sago  palm, 
Boxburgh  speaks  as  the  tree  "  the  pith  of  which 
is  the  staff  of  life  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
laccas."  The  other  furnishes  most  of  the  sago 
of  commerce,  which  is  exported  chiefly  from 
Singapore.  It  is  prepared  in  the  state  of  raw 
sago  meal,  sago  flour,  and  granulated  sago.  The 
first  ia  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows. 
Jast  beiore  tbe  appearance  of  the  flower  bad, 
when  the  farina  ur  starch  is  most  abundant, 
and  a  whitish  dust  is  seen  covering  the  leaves, 
the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  6  or 
7  feet  One  ride  of  each  of  these  pieoee  is  split 
off  down  to  the  pith,  and  this  is  taken  out  ex- 
cept a  portion  at  each  end.  Into  the  trough 
thus  formed  the  pith  is  returned,  mixed  with 
water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
woody  fibres  float  and  are  separated,  and  the 
meal  subsides.  Being  several  times  washed 
with  water,  the  meal  may  be  moolded  into 
cakes  and  dried  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  na- 
tives; or  it  is  put  in  baskets  made  of  the  palm 
leaves,  and  if  to  be  kept  some  time,  these  arer 
sunk  under  fresh  water,  in  which,  protected 
from  the  air,  it  ia  prevented  from  souring.  It 
is  stated  that  600  or  600  lbs.  of  the  meal  are 
sometimes  obtained  from  a  single  tree.  The 
sago  floor  is  prepared  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing,  and  it  is  oosiunoiuj-  bleached  with 
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chloride  of  lime.  The  granoUted  sago  la  formed 
by  rubbing  a  paste  of  the  meal  throngh  sieves, 
from  which  the  grains  are  osnally  received 
upon  a  heated  iron  snrCww.  The  best  prepared 
forms  grains  as  large  as  pin  beads,  whitish 
tinged  with  light  brown,  and  Mmetiraes  trans- 
lucent. This  is  known  as  pearl  sago,  and  the 
darker  colored  as  brown  or  ooftunon  sago. 
Tliey  are  without  odor,  and  have  bnt  little 
taste.  Id  cold  water  common  sago  is  not  soln- 
ble,  and  pearl  sago  only  partiallj  so ;  bat  in 
boiling  water  they  both  dissolve  and  form  a 
thick  Btarch-like  solution,  which  is  a  delicate 
article  of  food  or  diet  for  children  and  invaUds. 
A  factitious  sago,  prepared  from  potato  starch, 
is  largely  sold  in  Oenuany  and  Frapce.  It  can 
be  detected  and  dlstingni^ed  IWhu  the  genu- 
ine sago  by  microscopic  examination  only. 

8AQ0SEIK.  See  Zagoskin. 

BAGRA,  Ramon  de  la,  a  Spanish  writer  on 
political  economy  and  physical  science,  bom 
in  Ooninna  la  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Ma- 
drid, and  io  1820  appointed  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Havana,  and  professor  of 
agricultural  botany ;  he  had  also  the  charge  of 
a  farm  schooL  In  1832  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  188S  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, visited  most  of  the  lai^  cities,  and  finally 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  oorre- 
sponding  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  In  1881  he  had  published 
Miitoria  eeonomiea,  politico  y  etiadittiea  d«  la 
itla  de  Cuba  (4to.,  Havana),  which  he  after- 
ward recast  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
BUtoria  JUica^  polHica  y  natural  de  la  u2a  d« 
Cuba  (2  vols.  foL  with  plates,  Paris,  1887-'42), 
Ibe  best  general  account  of  the  island  yet  writ- 
ten. During  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica he  visited  most  of  the  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  two  continents,  and  his  observations 
on  those  of  the  United  States,  Holland,  andBel- 
mmn  are  given  in  Cineo  meeee  en  he  Mtadoe 
Unidoe  (8vo.,  Paris,  1886)  and  V^age  en  Hol- 
lande  et  en  Belgiqve  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1889).  Re- 
turning to  Spaiu,  be  devoted  himself  from 
1840  to  1848  to  the  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  gave  a  course  <^ 
lectures  on  social  economy  at  the  Athensum  in 
Kadrid,  and  edited,  with  H.  Rnfino,  a  weekly 
-review,  "  The  Oommncial  GuideJ'  and  a 
monthly  "Review  of  Uatmial  and  Moral  In- 
terests,"  On  the  fall  of  Louis  HiUippe  he  "wettt 
to  Paris,  and  at  once  avowed  himauf  a  soctal- 
ist,  and  within  Uie  next  two  years  published 
(beside  a  great  number  of  newspaper  and  re- 
view articles)  7  works  on  social  reform,  the 
organization  of  labor,  banks  for  the  people, 
&o.  In  1860  he  returned  to  Sptun,  wtuch  he 
represented  on  the  international  jury  of  the 
great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Spanish  products  sent  to 
the  exhibition,  and  some  considerations  on 
Spanish  industry.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to 
the  oortes,  and  took  bis  place  among  the  par- 
tisans of  O'Donnell,  advooating  the  royal  pre- 
togadve;  bnt  on  eoonomical  qoeBtuuiB  he 
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ed  the  extreme  left,  and  advocated  the  law  <tf 
amortization.  The  eovp  d'etat  of  Oen.  O'Dw- 
nell  in  1866  led  to  his  return  to  private  life. 

SAGUENAY,  a  hirge  river  of  Canada  East 
nsnallT  r^arded  as  formed  by  two  ootietotf 
the  lake  of  St  John,  though,  if  the  nfflimitff 
of  the  lake  were  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  river,  as  they  u^ould  be,  its  sources  would 
be  found  far  up  the  Lanrentian  range,  near 
Lake  Abbitibbe.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  outlets,  9  m.  below  the  lake,  the  SaguenaT- 
flows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  with  a  stream  from  \ 
to  2  m.  in  width,  at  first  between  gently  slop- 
ing banks ;  but  below  Grand  bay  it  forcea  Us 
way  through  dark,  frowning,  perpendionlar 
cliffs  of  granite  and  syenite,  one  of  them,  Q^tt 
Trinity,  towering  np  1,600  feet  above  the  rivec; 
and  another  near  it.  called  Pointe  d'EtemitA, 
still  more  lofl?.  The  depth  of  the  river  ia 
remarkable.  At  the  point  just  named,  84  m. 
from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  recess  or  bay  whicb, 
by  actual  measurement,  is  H  in  .depth ;  and 
at  another  point,  a  little  lower  down,  called 
St.  Jean's  bay,  the  depth  ia  1^  m.  Its  avo- 
age  depth  in  mid-channel,  according  to  Ad- 
miral Bayfield,  is  146  fathoms.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  for  76  m.  from  its  mouth 
m  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  above  that  point 
the  rapids  prevent  navigation,  and  at  low  water 
a  bar  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth  prevoita 
large  vessels  from  ascending.  Its  mouth  at 
Tadousao  is  180  m.  below  Quebec,  and  280 
above  Anticosti  island.  Its  scenery  is  hard^ 
snroassed  in  grandeur  in  America. 

SAGUEN AY,  a  eonnty  of  Canada  East,  lying 
aloi^i  the  N.  shore  of  me  St.  Lawrence,  and 
extending  to  its  month ;  area,  about  66,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  about  2,000.  This  county  was  for 
some  time  after  1861  the  county  of  Tadousao. 
the  old  county  of  Saguenay  having,  by  act  of 

{)arliament  in  1 868,  received  the  name  of  Cbar- 
evoix.  The  judicial  district  of  Saguenay  iiw 
eludes  the  counties  of  Saguenay,  Charlevoix, 
and  Obiooutimi,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict is  Murray  Bay  or  St.  Stienne.  The  county 
of  Saguenay  has  very  few  settlements,  being 
mostly  forest  The  small  toinis  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  are,  however,  among  the  oldest  in 
British  America.  Tadonsae,  at  the  month  of 
tiie  Saguenay,  a  post  (tf  the  Hudson's  bay  oon- 
pany,  dates  bade  to  the  16th  eentnry,  and  its 
httie  Catholic  church  is  said  to  be  the  oldeit 
in  America. 

SAGUNTOf ,  or  SAOTnmiB,  an  ancient  town 
of  Spun,  the  ruins  of  which,  consisting  of  a 
thei^e  and  a  temple  of  Baecbus,  are  still  visi- 
ble at  Murriedro  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Palancia  (anc  Po- 
lantiae^  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  founded, 
aocordmg  to  tradition,  by  a  Greek  colony  from 
Zacynthns  (Zante),  who  named  it  after  their 
native  island,  was  built  on  an  eminence  in  the 
muist  of  a  fertile  region,  and  became  eu-ly  im- 
portant aa  a  oommeroial  emporium,  bnt  owea 
Its  edebri^  in  histcnr  to  its  mege  ana  destroo- 
tion  by  Hannibal,  wniflh  was  the  i^ening  of 
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the  Sd  Panic  war.  It  wm  rebuilt  by  the  Eo- 
mans  and  raado  a  coloDy.  The  name  of  the 
modero  ti>wn  on  its  site  is  derived  from  muri 
tetere$  (old  walla). 

SAHARA,  the  great  desert  of  Africa. 
Oommenoing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adantio 
on  the  W.  and  approaching  in  its  range  across 
tiie  continent  the  S.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Tripoli  and  Baroa,  it  extends  beyond  the 
Kile  to  the  E.  limits  of  Africa,  while  from  N, 
to  S.  it  covers  at  least  16  degrees  of  latitude — 
from  lat.  80°  to  15°  N.  Its  whole  extent  is  es- 
timated 4a  round  numbers  8,000  m.  in  length 
and  1,000  in  width.  Under  other  names  the 
desert  region  is  traced  E.  through  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, and  central  Asia,  even  to  the  confines  of 
Ohino,  maintMning  throa^ont  this  vast  extent 
of  about  120°  of  longitude,  and  6,000,000  or 
7,000,000  sq.  m.,  the  same  general  fe^nres. 
Until  the  recent  explorations  of  Barth,  Over- 
veg,  Biduurdson,  uid  Yogol,  very  erroneous 
in^nresnons  have  prevailed  as  to  the  tme  char- 
acter of  the  great  African  desert  Hie  reports 
of  tiiose  who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  in 
their  long  journeys  from  Morocco  or  Tunis  to 
Timbuctoo ;  from  Tripoli  to  Air,  or  to  Lake 
Tchad,  both  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  desert  in 
central  Africa;  or  from  Barca  and  Oairo  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  are  all  taken  up  rather 
with  aocouDta  of  the  dreariness  and  dangers  at- 
tending the  crossing  of  the  sandy  tracts,  and  the 
relief  afforded  by  £e  occasions!  oases,  than  of 
tiie  more  familiar  features  of  the  hills,  moun- 
t^ns,  and  valleys  that  ocoupy  the  larger  portion 
of  the  area  inoladed  in  the  desert.  Low  plains 
oovered  with  drifting  sands,  their  descuation 
often  even  increased  by  wide-spread  ooatii^ 
of  salt,  and  varied  by  vast  fields  of  naked 
rook,  upon  which  the  traveller  might  pass  for 
days  ti^ther  withont  seeing  a  grain  of  sand, 
made  up  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  But  while  all  these  are  met 
with,  the  travellers  named  above  describe  the 
great  Sahara  as  a  re^on  of  elevated  plateaus 
rising  up  into  mouDtfuns  of  8,000  to  5,000  feet 
in  height,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys 
and  b^  immense  sandy  tracts.  Ascending  from 
the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  or  Barca,  the  sum- 
mit of  tlte  Gharian  plateau  is  reached  at  the 
height  of  2,000  feet,  whence  it  gradually  slopes 
away  to  SOio  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  rises  the 
long  range  of  table  land  called  the  Hamadah, 
Btretohtog  E.  and  W.,  which  for  120  m.  to- 
ward the  S.  maintains  an  elevation  of  1,SOO 
to  1,600  feet.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  near  Sokna, 
this  stony  table  land  passes  into  the  so  called 
Black  moontoins,  or  Jebel-es-8ondy,  and  in 
the  other  direction  between  Moorzook  and 
Egypt  it  breaks  into  huge  clifis  called  £1-Ha- 
rot^.  Toward  the  Mediterranean  the  whole 
range  is  remarkable  for  its  gigantio  walls  of 
bare  rock  that  bound  the  plateaus.  Between 
the  Hamadah  plateao  and  the  Moorzook  pla- 
teau are  dry  cnannds,  called  wadys,  at  eleva- 
tions of  000  to  700  foet^  and  smaU  deserts  of 


1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  route 
then  ascends  about  600  feet  higher,  and  nver  a 
sandy  region  varying  in  height  from  1,000  to 
S,800  feet  continues  to  the  moontainons  coun- 
try between  Ghat  and  Air,  where  is  a  wady  at 
a  height  of  2,966  feet,  amid  monntain  peaks  of 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Farther  8.  the  al- 
titude of  the  region  is  supposed  to  be  about 
1,900  feet.  Similar  features  are  developed  by 
the  explorations  of  Yogel  in  the  E.  part ;  and 
his  conclusions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bilma 
in  1863  were  that  the  great  desert  is  ooe  vast 
plateau  formation  of  the  general  height  of  from 
1,200  to  1,600  feet.  The  natives  of  this  por- 
tion report  high  mountainous  tracts  near  the 
S.  border  of  the  desert;  and  two  ranges  in 

C'icular  are  spoken  of,  the  Borghoo  and  the 
schunga,  which  are  so  elevated  that  the 
natives  dress  in  Airs.  Tibesti  is  a  high  moun- 
tain K.  £.  of  BUma,  celebrated  among  the  Tib- 
boos  for  the  wildoMs  of  its  rocky  fastnesses, 
which  to  them  are  a  secure  place  of  reftige 
from  the  attacks  of  th^  enemies  the  Toarilo. 
These  live  among  other  moontaibous  districts 
fbrther  W.,  where  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  country  the  climate  requires  them  to  be 
dad  in  woollens  and  fiirs.  The  greatest  ex- 
panse of  sand  and  salt  desert  appears  to  be 
found  between  Tuat  and  TimbuctM),  and  thence 
still  fiirther  toward  the  Atlantic.  Over  these 
wastes  are  found  marine  shells  of  recent  spe- 
cies, showing  that  at  no  very  remote  geological 
period  the  plains  formed  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Even  within  the  historic  period  the  surface  of 
some  portions  has  undergone  no  slight  changes, 
the  ruins  unknown  dties  being  known  to  lie 
buried  beneath  tiie  sands:  and  where  were 
once  fertile  territories,  nothing  is  now  to  bo 
seen  but  the  driving  sand.  Occauonally  a  real 
island  of  verdure,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  mot 
with,  where  around  oool  springs  of  water  the 
date  palm  flourishes  with  ac^ias  and  ferus,  and 
the  exuberance  of  the  tropical  animated  nature 
is  recognized  in  the  various  forms  of  lions,  pan? 
thers,  gazelles,  reptiles;  and  birds.  But  for  the 
camel,  well  termed  in  oriental  laugoage  "the 
ship  of  the  desert,"  these  wastes  would  be  im- 
passable to  man.  At  certain  seasons  it  is  now 
crossed  on  the  routes  named  and  some  others 
by  largo  caravans  of  traders.  At  times  the 
dreaded  S.  wind  called  the  simoom  comes  upon 
them  with  terrible  fury.  The  burning  sands  roll 
on  in  vast  clouds,  darkening  the  air  and  over- 
whelming every  object  in  the  range  of  the  storm. 
The  camels  and  travellers  throw  thranselves 
upon  the  ground  and  hide  their  heads  until  it 
has  passed.  The  greatest  calamity  is  exhaus- 
tion of  the  supplies  of  water  and  milnre  to  find 
more.  The  bleached  bones  of  many  thousand 
animals  and  men  who  have  perished  from  this 
cause  now  lie  in  the  sands.  In  1605  a  caravan 
of  2,000  persons  and  1,800  camels  was  thus  de- 
stroyed.— The  great  desert  owes  its  sterility 
chiefly  to  its  geographical  position  in  a  tropical 
climate  and  under  the  lee,  as  regards  the  pre* 
vailing  K.  E.  trades,  of  vast  territories  in  £n- 
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rope  and  Aria  from  which  theso  wtnds  collect 
Httte  moifltare.  Eren  in  their  passage  across 
the  Mediterranean  the  quantity  famished  to 
them  must  be  verj  small  bj  reason  of  its  nar- 
rowness ;  Mid  any  excess  is  soon  parted  with 
as  the  winds  strUce  the  mountains  on  the  S. 
coast  of  this  sea.  Reaching  the  heated  plateaus 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  air  to  retain  moist- 
ure is  greatly  increased  by  its  access  of  tem- 
perature, and  any  v^ors  or  olonds  disappear 
as  the  moisture  pretent  passes  into  tbe  hivisi- 
ble  state.  To  the  8.  of  the  desert  is  the  rainy 
equatorial  belt,  which  in  Africa  receives  its 
■applies  chiefly  from  the  S.  £.  trades;  and  the 
great  desot  is  beyond  their  inflnence  to  the  N. 
except  so  ikr  as  t^ey  contribute  to  feed  the 
Nile,  the  only  river  ^at  traverses  the  barren 
region.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
desert,  however,  rains  do  occasionally  fhU,  and 
even  produce  torrents  of  water  that  suddenly 
pour  down  with  ftiry  into  the  valleys,  and  al- 
most as  suddenly  disappear.  The  character 
of  the  geological  formations  is  also  nnfavorable 
for  fertility.  The  vast  bodies  of  sOicious  sand 
afford  litUe  or  no  nntriment  to  vegetable  grow  tl^ 
ftnd  l^eir  mutable  nature  is  entirely  opposed 
to  its  development.  Even  in  mineral  pro- 
ductioDS  the  desert  muntains  its  character  as 
a  barren  waste.  Ko  rneflil  products  are  ob- 
tained from  it  except  the  salt,  which  is  largely 
collected  by  the  caravans,  and  sold  in  the  Soo- 
dan  regions.  As  would  seem  from  its  position 
and  snrfi&ce,  the  hottest  portions  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  found  on  this  desert  range.  In  the 
portions  contained  in  Mesopotamia  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182°  in  the 
^ade  and  to  156°  in  the  sun  ;  and  for  the 
month  of  July  the  mean  temperature  Is  esti- 
mated at  00i°.   (See  IsonnotUAts.) 

SAIDA  (anc.  Sidon),  a  town  ot  Syria  in  the 
paahdio  of  Acre,  18  m.  8. 8.  Mf.  from  Beyroot, 
on  the  N.  W.  8l<^  of  a  promontoiT  projecting 
Into  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  SB^  84'  K.,  long.  86" 
SI'  E.  t  pop.  10,000,  principally  Moslems  aud 
Greeks.  It  has  6  great  utans  or  caravansa- 
ries. The  harbor  was  filled  up  by  the  emir 
Fakhr  ed-Deen  in  the  17th  oentory,  and  is  now 
only  accessible  for  boats.  A  ruinous  old  castio, 
snppoBed  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  occupies  a  large  arti- 
ficial rock  or  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  connected'  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  of 
9  arches.  The  mins  of  ancient  Sidon  are 
ftboatflm.  inland.  On  Jan.  20, 186S,  a  sarcoph- 
ama  was  discovered  among  uiese  rttins,  with 
■a  Phoenieian  inscription  83  Unes  in  length,  in- 
ffioat^  that  it  had  been  the  restang  place  of 
Arfjraunaier,  king  of  the  IMdonians,  at  a  date, 
as  would  seem  from  the  enumeration  of  his 
possessions,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
This  earcbpbagus  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  In  1864  a  number  of  pots  of 
gold  coin,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
were  disentombed  here;  the  whole  amount 
was  of  the  v^ue  of  about  $40,000.  The  ancient 
naavpdl^  was  ezoavited  in  1860  bjtfae  I^auh 
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expedition  under  M.  Kenan,  and  important  an- 
tii^uarian  discoveries  made. — Saida  or  Bidon  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah.  Tyre  was  one  of  its  ear- 
liest colonies,  which  soon  eclipsed  it  in  mari- 
time power.  As  early  as  the  Jewish  conquest 
(tf  Puestine  it  was  sumamed  the  Great  (J?ai- 
bah\  and  its  mle  at  that  time  and  later  ex* 
tended  tfnr  the  N.  W.  pert  of  that  conntrv,  as 
well  as  FlicBnida.  It  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  was  conquered  by 
Shalmaneser  in  7S0  B.  0.,  was  annexed  to  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  empires,  supported  the 
latter  by  its  fleets,  and  after  a  revolt  in  851 
against  Artaxerxes  Ochus  was  betrayed  by  its 
own  king,  when  the  inhabitants  destroyed  tbe 
city  and  their  own  lives  by  fire.  Having 
been  rebuilt,  it  submitted  without  resistance 
to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  snccessors. 
With  the  whole  of  Phtenicia  it  was  finally  an- 
nexed to  the  Boman  empire.  St.  Paul  touched 
at  its  port  on  his  voyage  to  Kome.  It  was  4 
times  taken,  idnndered,  and  dianantled,  be- 
tween A.  D.  1111  and  1S91.  and  bombarded  by 
the  allied  Fnmoh  and  EDg^sfa  fleets  in  1840. 

SAI-GON,  or  Sai-ottk,  a  city  of  Anam  In 
Cochin  China,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
Chiampa,  on  the  river  Sai-gon,  86  m.  from  its 
month ;  pop.  varioudy  estimated  from  80,000 
to  120,0<KI.  Bai-g(Hi  consists  of  two  separate 
towns  connected  by  a  navigable  river  and  a 
good  road  2  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  built  after 
the  European  model ;  it  was  begun  by  a  French 
engineer  in  1 790,  but  has  never  been  completed. 
The  naval  yard  and  arsenal  at  Sai-gon  are  the 
largest  in  the  empire.  The  royal  palace  is  built 
of  brick,  and  there  are  two  large  Chinese  pa- 
godas in  the  W.  part  of  the  city.  The  Cam- 
bodia river  comrnunieates  with  the  8ai-gon  by 
a  canal  26  m.  long  and  12  feet  deep.  The 
was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  French 
under  Admiral  Chamer,  Feb.  24-'B,  1861, 

SAIL,  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  used 
by  vessels  to  catch  the  wind,  by  whidi  they 
are  propelled  through  the  water.  Sails  of  some 
sort  of  material  have  been  used  from  very 
remote  times.  The  vessels  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  provided  with  square  sails, 
some  of  which  appear  in  their  representations 
to  have  been  made  of  papyrus,  and  others  are 
said  to  have  been  of  white  linen.  Ezekiel,  in 
the  lamentation  of  Tyre,  xxvii.  7,  says :  *'  Fine 
linen,  with  broidered  work  ft^  Egypt,  was 
that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  bethysdl." 
Some  of  tbe  suls  were  highly  decorated  with 
porple  borders  and  rich  colors,  as  well  as  em- 
broidered with  ftmciftil  devices.  The  ship  <jt 
the  admiral,  like  that  in  whidi  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  went  to -the  battle  of  Actium,  was 
distinguished  by  purple  sails.  They  were  sua- 
pended  from  a  long  yard  that  crossed  the  head 
of  the  mast,  and  were  farled  up  to  it  when  not 
in  use.  The  galleys  of  the  ancient  Komans  had 
sails  of  cotton  and  of  linen  of  the  same  fonn, 
and  others  triangular,  which  also  hung  from  a 
yard,  and  terminated  below  in  a  point.  Onar 
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daioribes  those  belonging  to  the  TeflBek,<tf  the 
QalUo  Venetl  as  made  of  sldiui  wid  of  a  thin 
I^Uaot  leather.  The  aula  of  these  earl^  periods 
tippiat  to  have  been  merely  accessory  to  the 
oara,  and  not  ad^ited  for  use  ezoept  with  a  &ee 
wind.  Bnde  nations  bare  emoloyed  coarser 
materials  like  mats  for  sails,  and  each  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  Uie  East  Indian  seas. — Sail-mak- 
ing is  carried  to  great  perftMtion  in  modem 
times  as  re^^rds  the  materials  employed,  the 
vorkmanship,  and  the  best  form  of  the  dif- 
ferent s^la.  Ships  are  now  provided  with  a 
gceat  number  of  swls,  instud  of  the  single  one 
or  at  most  four  carried  by  the  Boman  galleys. 
The  lar^r  are  made  of  the  heaviest  No.  1  cim- 
TM,  while  the  smaller  are  formed  of  lighter 
Tirieties  running  to  No.  6  of  the  same  material, 
known  as  dack  of  different  d^reea  of  strength. 
The  strips  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  with 
twine,  usually  with  a  donble  seam,  and  the 
patterns  are  skilfnlly  oat  for  a  smooth  and 
even  fit  The  edges  are  bound  around  with  a 
rope  called  a  bolt  rope  to  take  the  strain  from 
the  oauTas,  and  in  each  corner  an  iron  ring  or 
thimble  is  inserted  and  held  fast  by  a  rope 
called  a  cringle,  which  goes  round  Uie  outer 
aonoave  snr£M»  of  the  ring,  and  is  spliced  eat^ 
end  iiUo  the  bolt  rope,  Throngh  these  rings 
ve  iwased  the  ropes,  called  earings,  by  wUidi 
the  Bul  is  stretched  or  bent  to  its  plaoe.  The 
tame  contrivance  is  repeated  at  one  or  two 
idaoes  on  the  edge  of  the  sail,  that  it  may  be 
shortened  in  single  or  double  reefing ;  and  on 
the  line  horizontally  with  these  earings  short 
lengths  of  oord,  colled  reef  points,  are  secured 
through  the  siul  and  hang  loosely  on  each  side, 
which  are  used  whan  the  sail  is  reefed  to  tie 
aronnd  the  part  which  is  taken  In.— Sails  may 
be  classed  as  sqnare  saila  and  as  fore-and-aft 
sails.  The  former  hang  by  the  earings  from 
yards,  and  are  drawn  out  by  the  lower  oorn«rs 
or  dews  to  the  aids  of  the  yards  below.  They 
are  made  to  swing  partly  roond  wiUi  the  yards 
BO  as  to  present  tour  snr&oe  to  a  ride  wind ; 
bnt  the  fore-and-«A  sails  are  better  deigned 
for  suling  on  the  wind,  and  the  sqnare  sails 
for  running  with  a  free  wind.  The  latter  are 
attached  to  ropes  called  stays  that  go  from  tJie 
bowsprit  to  the  foremast  or  bwa  oae  mast  to 
anoti^,  as  ttie  triangular  jib  and  stay  sdls,  or 
they  are  of  quadrangular  form  and  hang  from 
a  gafij  a  stick  like  the  boom  below  it  near  Uie 
deok,  that  swings  one  end  agunst  the  mast, 
the  other  being  directed  aft.  The  head  of  the 
sflol  is  made  fast  along  the  gaff,  and  the  foot  is 
secnred  to  the  boom.  Shoulder  of  mutton 
sails  and  gaff  tt^tsails  are  triangular  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  foot  oi  which  may  be  attached  to  a 
boom  or  in  the  latter  oase  to  the  gaff,  and  the 
top,  by  which  it  Is  bcnsted,  terminates  in  a 
|K»mt  against  the  mast  Lateen  sails,  much  used 
in  tbe  Mediterranean,  are  suspended  from  a 
very  long  yard,  which  is  hoisted  by  Uie  middle 
firomtbedeok.  Oneend<tfU)eyardisbroi;^t 
4owtt  by  a  brace,  and  the  othw  tvqjects  above 
the  top  of  the  mast,  and  rakai  with  it  well  aft. 
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The  sail  serves  very  well  as  a  fore-and-aft  suL 
The  great  superiority  in  the  rig  of  American 
fore-and-aft  vessels,  by  which  &ey  have  been 
able  to  attain  the  highest  speed  of  suling  craft, 
is  in  the  great  spread  of  their  sails,  their  Wilful 
cut,  and  perfect  stretch,  which  causes  them  to 
keep  full  while  their  plane  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  wind  than  oouM  fmmerly  be 
practised. 

SAILER,  JoHAira  IbouBL,  a  Eoman  Catho- 
lio  theologian,  bom  in  Axesing,  Bavaria,  Nov* 
17,  1761,  died  in  Batisbon,  May  20,  1883. 
After  filling  the  tbeolo^oal  oludr  at  Ingolstadt, 
Billingen,  and  Luidshut,  he  was  in  1821  ap- 
pointed prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Batis- 
Don,  in  1825  provost,  and  in  1829  bishop  of 
that  see.  His  most  extensively  circulated  work 
is  the  Q^etbueh  Jttr  katholitehe  ChrUtm 
("Prayer  Book  for  Oatholio  Christians").  A 
complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
in  40  vols,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
J.  Widmer  (Snlzbach,  1880-'42). 

SAILING.    See  Navioation. 

SAINFOIN  ipnohryehi*  tativa,  De  Lamarck), 
a  fodder  phuit  of  the  natural  order  leffumirwee^ 
growing  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  middle  and  southern  Europe.  Its  roots 
are  perennial,  and  are  capable  of  penetrating 
to  a  great  depth ;  its  stems  recumbent  or  near- 
ly nprigbt,  2  or  8  feet  long ;  its  leaves  smooth 
and  pinnate,  each  oonsisting  of  9  to  16  leafietsj 
which  are  opposite  and  acute;  the  flower  stalks 
are  axillary,  ascending,  and  loii^er  than  the 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in  tapering  spikes  of  a 
beautiful  pink  color,  and  expand  in  June  and 
July.  The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in 
France,  whence  we  obtfun  its  common  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ruse  it  in  varioos  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  with  little  success.  It  grows 
best  in  dry  and  ohal^  soils,  and  thrives  only 
where  there  ia  an  abundant  admiztore  of  Hme. 
In  most  particidars  it  resembles  Inoem.  (Be« 
Ldobsh.)  It  is  employed  like  clover  as  a  for- 
age crop. 

SAINT  (Let,  mnetia,  venerable,  sacred),  a 
name  frequently J^^^  in  the  New  Testament 
to  Ohristiaos.  The  "oommnsion  of  saints,'* 
t. of  all  who  belieye  in  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
doctrines  cootiuned  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and,  though  differenUy  interpr^^  is  accepted 
as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 
every  Christian  denomination.  In  later  times, 
especially  since  the  4th  century,  the  apostolio 
osage  of  applying  the  term  saints  to  the  whole 
membersldp  of  a  congregation  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  the  title  bemg  restricted  to  persons 
of  eminent  virtue  and  piety.  The  martyrs  ea- 
peoially  were  deuniated  by  this  name.  In  Uie 
language  of  the  Roman  Oath<dic  church  the 
word  came  to  designate  those  saints  only  whom 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  dedared  to  be 
such,  and  recommended  to  the  people  as  prop- 
er ohieots  of  veneration.  (See  OAHOinunoH.) 
pypiian  demanded  that  tbactoathof  amar^ 
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ihonld  be  brongbt  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
bishop,  in  order  thst  it  should  be  annually  com- 
memorated ;  and  Origen  makes  the  statement 
that  the  interoesBion  of  deceased  saints  is  of 
great  efficacj  to  procure  for  man  a  remission 
of  sins.  The  olfjection  of  a  {KAjtheistical  ten- 
dency, which  vraa  eariy  made  to  this  doctrine, 
was  met  by  the  Hiholasdoa  of  the  Greek  chan^ 
by  making  a  distinction  between  Xarpfta  (ado- 
ration) and  fl-poo-irvinjo-it'  (prostration),  and  by 
those  of  the  Latin  chnrch  by  distingni^ing 
,  between  latria,  dnlia  (veneration),  and  Hyper- 
^ufta  (highest  idnd  of  veneration).  The  latria, 
they  B^d,  is  dne  to  none  bnt  the  triune  Jeho- 
vah, bat  the  second  kind  of  worship  to  the 
B^ta,  their  images  and  relics.  The  hyper- 
dulia,  which  expression  was  for  the  first  time 
used  by  Thomas  Aqninas,  is  paid  to  none  but 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  controversy  respect- 
ing the  veneration  due  to  the  images  of  the 
sunts  for  eome  time  threatened  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ohnrohes  with  a  general  schism,  nntil  it 
was  terminated  in  787  the  fid  cecnmenioal 
oonncil  of  Nice,  wluoh  defined  the  doctrine  of 
the  worship  of  the  saints  as  it  is  still  held  hj  the 
Greek,  the  other  eastern,  and  the  Roman  Oath- 
olio  churches.  The  Greek  and  Uie  Roman 
Oatholio  churches  still  agree  in  all  the  princi- 
pal points  of  this  doctrine,  except  that  the 
Greek  chnrch  forbids  the  msJcing  of  statues  of 
saints.  In  998  the  first  solemn  canonization 
took  place,  and  in  1170  Alexander  III.  forbade 
the  worship  of  any  new  saint  to  be  introdnced 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  pope.  The 
exact  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  chnrdi, 
according  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Ttent  (session  20),  is  as  follows :  "  That  the 
saints  r^gning  together  with  Ohrist  offer  their 
prayers  to  God  for  man,  and  that  it  is  good  and 
vsefnl  devoutly  to  invoice  them,  and  to  reaort 
to  tbor  prayers,  aid,  and  asriitance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  benefits  ttom  God  throng 
nis  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  onrsole  Redeemer 
and  Bavionr."  The  veneration  of  the  sidnts 
also  extends  to  their  rdioa,  which  are  exhibited 
in  churches  and  other  places,  and  no  altar  ja 
consecrated  withont  having  in  it  some  relics. 
Every  child,  in  b^tism,  receives  the  name  of 
one  or  several  saints,  who  are  its  special  pa- 
trons ;  in  the  same  way,  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  place  towns  and  countries,  arts,  trades, 
guilds,  associations,  orders,  &o.,  nnder  the  spe- 
cial {Mtrbnage  of  a  saint. — Hie  biography  of 
taints  (hagiogn^hy)  early  became  an  impor- 
tant and  much  cultivated  branch  of  eooleaiasti- 
cal  history,  and  has  called  forth  an  immoiBe 
Hteratnre.  The  best  and  most  complete  colleo- 
tlve  woi^,  aindng  at  giving  a  eritiou  and  docn- 
mentary  history  of  every  saint  invoked  in  the 
Roman  Oatholic  ohnroh,  to  the  Acta  Sanetomm 
of  the  Bollandists,  commenced  in  1648,  and  not 
yet  completed.  (See  Bollandists.)  Among 
the  briefer  and  popular  works  of  the  kind, 
those  of  Alban  Bntler  (5  vols.,  Lmidon,  1746; 
translated  into  the  language  ttf  nearly  every 
Oatholio  nation  of  Europe)  and  of  Alban  Stou 
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are  especially  vahied. — The  reftirmera  of  HtB 
16tii  century  combated  the  invocation  of  sniits, 
and  the  pecaUar  kind  of  religions  veneration 
given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  to  their 
images,  statnes,  and  relics.  Bnt  the  Oalvinists 
were  more  decided  In  their  oppo^on  and  cai^ 
ried  it  ftirther  than  the  Lntheraos,  and  LntiMr 
himself  composed  a  powerfhl  awnum  agiinrt 
the  iconoclasts  of  Wittenberg. 

SAINT  ALBANS,  Habmbt  IfoixoN,  dnohaa 
of,  bom  about  177B,  died  Ang.  6, 1887.  Bh« 
had  been  known  to  the  English  pnblio  as  a 
popular  comic  actress,  when  Mr.  Coutts,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Limdon  bankers,  of- 
fered her  his  hand  and  fortune.  She  declined 
the  match,  and  urgently  represented  to  him  the 
i^Bparitj  of  years  and  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  union.  The  enamored  millionaire  however 
persisted  in  his  suit,  and  Hiss  Mellon  at  length 
yielded,  and  soon  after  became  a  widow  and 
sole  mistress  of  one  of  the  colossal  fortunes 
of  England.  On  Jnne  16,  1827,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  dnke  of  St.  Albans,  and  when 
she  died  left  to  tiie  dn^  an  Income  of  £10,000 
per  annum  with  a  life  interest  in  aome  landed 
estates;  bnt  the  great  balk  of  her  vast  {voper^ 
was  left  to  Miss  Adela  Burdett,  danghter  of  Bb* 
FrsJiois  Burdett  and  granddanghter  of  her  first 
husband. ,  Miss  Burdett  was  to  take  the  nam* 
of  Coutta.    (See  Cotjtts.) 

SAINT  ANDREW'S,  a  city  and  parish  of 
Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Gennan  ocean,  be- 
tween the  months  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Tay,  81  m.  N.  E.  from  Ediobui^h;  pop.  in 
1861,  6,107.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  <tf 
St.  Andrew'a,  founded  in  1411,  and  comprising 
St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  colleges  (now- 
united)  and  St  Mary's  divinity  college.  The  ' 
library  luu  about  fiCLOOOTtdumea.  TfaennlTer^ 
sity  is  t^otdeat  in  Scotland.  The  Madras  col- 
lege was  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  in  1888. 

SAINT  ANTHONY,  a  town  of  Ramsey  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
8  m.  by  land  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul ;  pop.  in  ISSO, 
8,858.  It  is  the  head  of  navigatton  on  the 
Missismppi,  and  has  an  unlimited  water  power 
in  the  falls  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
has  a  state  university,  and  a  number  d  aaw 
mills  and  mannfecturing  establishments.  The 
small  village  of  St.  Antibony  Otty  a4}oina  it  on 
the  S.,  and  Minueaptdis  (pop.  in  1860,  8,564) 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  ^e  river. 

SAINT  a!kTHONT*S  FIRE.  BeeEnan- 
us. 

SAINT  ARNAUD.  See  Lmor  db  Sanrv 
Abnattd.   

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  a  dty  and  the  oon^ 
■eat  of  St  John's  00.,  Fla.,  situated  on  the  W. 
shore  of  an  estuary  called  North  river,  8  m. 
from  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  protected  by 
a  long  sandy  spit,  200  m.  from  Tallahaasee,  and 
160  m.  8.  of  Savannah;  pop.  in  1860,  1,176. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  plam  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  no  trade  or 
manufootDres,  and  is  mostly  supported  by  the 
Inflnz  of  invalida.    The  govenunent  but  a 
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bmakvater  in  1840,  at  gr«at  ooet,  for  the  pror 
toeticm  of  the  harbor.  There  are  8  Frotestaot 
flhorohes  and.  a  Bmnaa  Ca^olio  cathedral. 
Fort  Harion,  a  decked  castle^  built  by  the 
Spaniards  more  than  100  years  ago,  defends 
the  yort.  Ssint  Aognstine  is  the  oldest  town 
in  tbe  United  States,  a  fort  having  been  erected 
tbure  by  ihe  Spaniwds  in  1S66. 

SAINT  BABTHOLOUEW,  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Leeward  group,  lying 
80  m.  N.  of  St.  OhiiBtopfaer;  area,  85  sq.  m.: 
popw  18,000.  The  BoU  is  fertile,  bat  the  island 
H  badly  sappBed  with  water,  the  inhabitants 
dq>endbig  entirely  np<m  the  rains.  The  prod- 
vets  are  sogar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  ooooa.  It 
Iws  a  good  harbor,  called  tbe  Oar^nage,  on 
tiie  W.  side  of  the  island,  near  Oostavia,  the 
cental.  St.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  by  Fnuce 
to  Sweden  in  1764,  and  la  the  only  ookoiy  of 
that  power  in  America. 

SAINT  BERNARD,  a  S.  K  pariah  of  La., 
between  tbe  gnlf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis* 
aippi  river,  having  Lake  Borgne  on  the  N.; 
area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660,  4,070,  of  whom 
S,340  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
•oil  fertile,  the  higher  portions  producing  large 
on^  of  sugar  oane.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  4^867  hhds.  of  ragar  and  178,000  galls,  of 
mohusesi   OapitaL  Terre  anx  BoBtt&. 

SAINT  BEBNi^,  Onar,  a  moontain  pass 
in  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps,  between  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Yalais  and  the  Sardinian  val- 
ley of  Aosta.  Alexander  vcm  Hnmboldt  esti- 
mates its  height  at  7,957  feet  Mont  Yelan, 
hs  highest  pealc,  whii^  rises  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  main  snmmit,  was  ascended  on  Aug. 
80, 1860,  by  Mr.  Stnder  of  Bern.  At  the  high- 
est elevation  of  the  pass,  between  Mont  YeJan 
and  its  W.  extremity,  called  Pointe  de  Dronase, 
close  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  rise 
the  tartar  J  walls  of  tb»  ko^iee  or  momutery 
of  St  Benurdf  the  highest  dwelling  in  the 
Abs.  Its  inmates  are  monks  of  the  Aagns- 
tfaiian  ordw,  assisted  by  a  nnmbor  of  lay  brath- 
len  (narrvnajsraX  eelebnUed  tar  their  ezer^ 
tions,  in  which  tuey  are  uded  by  their  famous 
breed  of  dogs,  in  rescuing  trav^ers  from  the 
teigers  of  the  re^n.  In  th«r  hospice  at 
times  as  many  as  600  or  600  travellers  have 
been  accommodated  at  onoe.  The  snow  around 
the  hospice  averages  7  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  drifts  sometimes  rest  agtunst  it  and  aoon- 
mulate  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  The  severest 
oold  recorded  was  29°  below  zero,  and  the 
greatest  heat  68"  F.  A  monastery  is  believed 
to  have  existed  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  pre- 
vioofl  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  bos- 
pioe  by  St  Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  A.  D.  fllft. 
Oonriderable  pn^tert?  was  formerly  attaohed 
to  it,  and  its  most  flonrishing  period  was  at 
the  end  of  the  IBth  century,  but  it  now  chiefly 
depends  on  pablio  and  private  |nfts  and  ool- 
iBotfons.  The  route  over  the  Pennine  Alps 
by  the  Qreat  St  Bernard  was  travMsed  by 
Boman  annieB,  by  annieB  onder  Ohariemagne 
ndBarbanMBa,aidinUay,  1800,  braSVenoh 
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army  under  Napoleon.  A  wagon  road  ftom 
Martigny  to  liddes  was  completed  in  I860. 
The  governments  of  Sari^ia  and  of  the  can- 
tons of  Yaud  and  Yalais  agreed  on  Aug.  11, 
1858,  to  establish  a  road  over  the  Great  St 
Bernard  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  making 
a  tunnel  through  the  Col  de  Menoure. — The 
Little  St.  Bebnabd  la  a  mountain  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Savoy,  and  has  a  comparadvely  easy 
pass  leading  from  the  valley  m  the  Isire  into 
that  of  tbe  Doure.  On  its  sinumit,  7,076  feat 
above  the  sea,  is  another  convent  fonnded  b^ 
Bernard  de  Menthon  for  the  relief  of  travellers. 

SAINT  OHARLES.  I.  A  S.  E.  parish  of 
Ia,  bonnded  K.  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
intersected  by  tiie  Misussippi  river ;  areai 
about  840  sq.  m. ;  pm).  in  1860, 5,297,  of  whom 
4,182  were  slaves.  There  are  several  lakes  and 
bayous  on  its  borders ;  the  snrface  is  generally 
level,  and  the  suU  fertile  in  the  higher  parts. 
The  staple  productions  are  sugar  and  rice. 
Capital,  St.  Charles  Oonrt  House.  II.  An  E. 
CO.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Mia- 
sissippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missouri,  and 
drained  by  Ouivre  river  and  several  cre^s; 
area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,520^ 
of  whom  2,161  were  slaves.  The  surftce  is 
varied,  occupied  in  part  by  a  range  of 
lands,  and  the  soil  fertile,  prodacbig  large  oropa 
of  grain  aod  tobacco.  There  are  extemdve 
coal  mines.  In  1850  there  were  24  ohnrohes, 
and  988  pupils  attending  schools.  The  capital, 
St  Charles,  is  the  seat  of  St  Charles  (»m1^ 
(Methodist),  which  in  1860  had  6  professors 
and  60  students. 

SAINT  CHRISTOPHER,  or  Sadtt  Kttts,  a 
British  West  India  island,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Leeward  gronp,  45  m.  W.  from  An- 
tigua, about  20  m,  long,  average  breadth  6  m.; 
pop.  in  1861,  28,138,  of  whom  only  1,612  were 
whites.  It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  b|- 
a  Ttdcanic  ridge,  in  the  oentre  of  which  is  ML 
Miserr,  an  ffirtmot  volcano,  8,711  fbet  above  tbo 
sea.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  cUef  towna 
are  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  and  Sandy  Points 
St  Christopher,  being  claimed  and  ooonpied 
cimoltaneonsly  by  both  the  Frenph  and  £n^ 
liah,  was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1788. 

SAINT  CLAIR,  a  lake  lying  between  Mich- 
igan and  Canada  West,  80  m.  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  12  m.,  though  at  its  widest 
part  it  is  34  m.  from  shore  to  ^ore ;  area,  860 
sq.  m.  Its  mean  depth  is  20  feet  It  is  671  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  6  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 
Through  St.  Oltur  river,  aboot  40  m.  long  and 
^  m.  wide  (whidi  forms  a  part  of  the  boundaiy 
between  Uie  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
caX'it  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron,  Su- 
perior, and  IGchigan,  which  It  discharges  by 
the  Detroit  river  into  Lake  Erie. 

SAINT  OLAIR.  L  A  N.  E.  co.,  of  AU., 
bounded  S.  E.  by  Coosa  river  and  drained  by 
several  creeks ;  area,  725  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860, 
11,012,  of  whom  1,767  were  slaves.  It  is 
mogntainons,  and  has  large  forests  of  oak  and 
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other  timber,  and  a  good  soil.  ExtenBire  beds 
ci  bitommoiiB  coel  are  worked.  The  prodno- 
tioDs  in  1650  were  288,877  bosbels  of  Indian 
com,  22,918  of  oat^  86,054  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,484  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  2d 
churches,  and  120  pni^s  attending  pnbliQ 
■diools.  Capital,  Asneville.  11.  An  E.  eo. 
.  of  Uich.,  lying  on  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clur  river, 
and  lioke  St.  Clair,  which  separate  it  from 
Canada  West,  and  drained  bj  Bell  and  Black 
rivers ;  area,  about  900  so.  m. ;  pop  in  1860, 
10,420;  in  1860,  26,602.  The  surface  is  roll- 
ing, and  much  of  it  heavilr  timbered  with  pine 
ana  other  trees.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  8., 
and  sandy  In  the  K.  and  W.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  20,891  busheb  of  wheat, 
01,833  of  oats,  42,742  of  Indian  com,  8,068  tons 
of  hay,  and  17,597  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  8,167  papils 
attending  schools.  Capital,  St  Ciair.  III.  A 
8.  W.  CO.  of  111.,  lying  on  the  Missiadp^  river, 
opposite  St.  Lonia,  drained  by  Kaakaakia  river, 
uid  CahoUa,  Silver,  and  Bichland  creeks ;  area, 
680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  87,694.  The  sm-ftce 
Is  nndnlating  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  lai^e 
qnuitities  of  grain,  fmit,  vegetables,  and  pork 
are  raised  for  the  St.  Louis  markeL  Along 
the  Ifissis^ppi  river  there  are  rich  coal  mines. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1,102,663  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  224,049  of  wheat,  268,197 
of  oats,  8,696  tons  of  hay,  248,976  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  20,896  of  wool.  There  were  16  grist 
mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper 
offices,  and  15  ohurcbes.  The  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Bellville.  IV.  A  W.co.  of  Mo.,inter- 
Bected  by  Osage  river,  and  drained  by  Sao  river 
and  several  creeks ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,809,  of  whom  674  were  slaves.  The 
snr&ce  is  varied,  partly  prairie  and  partly  tim- 
ber, and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro- 
dndions  in  1890  were  126,616  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  18,208  of  wheat,  66,282  of  oats,  and  688 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and  200 
pupils  attending  schools.   Capital,  Osceola. 

SADTT  CLiJE,  Abthue,  an  American  gen- 
eral, bora  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1786,  died 
near  Greenaburg,  Penn.,  Aug.  81, 1818.  In  1769 
he  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Boacawen, 
served  as  lieutenant  in  Canada  under  Gen. 
"Wolfe  during  1759  and  1760,  and  after  the 
peace  of  1768  commanded  Fort  L^niw  in 
Fennsylvania.  In  Jan.  1776,  lie  was  created  a 
colond  in  the  continental  army,  with  power  to 
raise  a  ref^ent  to  serve  in  Canada ;  and  in  6 
weeks  after  his  appointment  he  was  ready  with 
his  troops  to  take  the  field.  In  August  he  was 
made  brigadier-general,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was  created  ma- 
jor-general, and  in  June  took  command  of 
Ticonderoga  by  order  of  Gen.  Schuyler.  Al- 
though his  garrison  of  2,000  men  was  badly 
equipped,  he  supposed  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  post;  but  Burgoyne's  troops  having  gained 
poueauoa  of  Sugar  bUl,  a  p<^t  whioh  he  had 
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n^lec^  to  fbrtifr,  he  was  compelled  to  enO' 
uate  it  in  baste  and  with  great  loss.  He  served 
during  the  following  years  in  various  parts  of 
the  oonntry,  and  in  1761  remained  at  Philadel- 
phia to  protect  eongnaa  whUe  Washington 
marcSiad  to  tin  siege  (tf  Torktown,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  Join  the  maha  army  before  Coniwallia 
was  taken.  FrtHu  that  place  he  joined  Greeoo 
at  Jacksonville,  Ga.,  with  re^nfioroements.  After 
the  peace  he  resided  In  Pennsylvania,  and  waa 
sent  in  1766  to  congress,  of  whioh  he  beeama 
president  in  1787.  when  in  1789  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Korth-Weet  tarritory  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  made  governor,  and  Wd  tiiat  poet 
untillSOS.  Li  1791  ne  was  made  major-general, 
became  general-in-ehief  of  the  army,  and  waa 
intrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Miami  Indians.  The  last  words  of 
Washington  to  him  were:  "Beware  of  a  aur- 

Srisel"  St.  Ciair  was  aurorised,  however,  oa- 
Fov.  4,  near  the  IGami  villageB,  and  hia  fwoe 
of  1,400  iIl-diaci[diDad  men  waa  out  to  pieoaa, 
Washington  refused  a  oonrt  cnf  inqniry  on  the 
ground  of  a  defiotoMy  of  officers  of  nmk  oom- 
petent  to  form  such  a  court,  and  St.  Clair  re- 
signed his  oommisrion,  -When  he  was  r^oved 
from  his  post  of  governor,  he  was  almost  rained 
in  fortune,  and  died  nearly  pomileae,  having 
made  many  nneucceasfal  applications  to  con- 
gress for  the  payment  of  certain  claims. 

SAINT  CLOUD,  a  French  village,  6  m.  W. 
of  Paris  (pop.  8,828),  the  site  of  a  famous  pal- 
ace first  bunt  by  Gondi  in  1672.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  dolce  of  Orleans  in  1668, 
who  repaired  it  and  caused  the  gardens  to  be 
laid  out  anew  by  Le  Ndtre.  It  waa  purchased 
by  Louis  ZVL  Ihr  Harie  Antoinette  in  1782. 
It  was  a  fkvorlte  ma&moe  with  Napdeim  L,  ' 
as  it  is  with  Kapoleon  m. 

SAIKT  OROIX.  I.  Called  also  Passaica. 
QUODDT  and  Sohoodio,  a  river  which  forma  a 
portion  of  the  N.  £.  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Britidi  America.  It  risea 
in  Grand  take,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding 
course,  though  generally  in  a  B.  S.  £.  direction, 
for  about  76  m.,  separating  Haine  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  faUing  into  Passamaquoddy 
bay.  II.  A  river  of  Wis.,  riung  in  La  Foiute 
CO.,  near  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
flowing  S.  W.  to  the  £.  line  of  Minnesota, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  tiiat 
state  and  Wisoonain.  Ita  general  direction  in 
thia  part  dita  oonne  is  8.,  and  it  fidla  into  the 
lOsstesimH,  88  m.  below  St  Paul's.  Its  whole 
length  IS  about  SOD  m.,  and  ita  width  at  its 
month  100  yards.  An  expuawm  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  for  about  86  m.,  is  called  St 
Croix  lake.   Hie  river  has  several  fine  fSiUs. 

SAINT  OEOIX,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separat- 
ed by  the  St.  Croix  river  from  Hinnesota,  and 
dnuned  by  Willow,  Apple,  and  Rush  rivers; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  624;  in  1860, 
6,898.  The  surfiaoe  is  nneven,  and  most  of  it 
covered  with  pine  forests.   Oapital,  Hudson. 

SAINT  GTB,  L^vssHT  GouvioH.  See  Got-  ' 
noH  Saibt  Ots. 
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-  SAINT  DENIS,  a  town  of  Fnmee,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  of  Paris ;  pop. 
iB  1866, 18,110.  Its  origm  is  traeed  to  the  7th 
oentary,  when  Dagobert  I.  built  here  in  688, 
over  the  grave  of  St.  Denis,  an  abbey  whioh  soon 
became  the  wealthiest  aiid  most  reoowned  in 
mranee.  One  of  its  manors  was  bdd  in  def  by 
some  of  the  first  Oapetians,  and  for  this  reason 
they  adopted  as  theit  standard  the  orifiaame, 
originally  tiie  baimflr  of  the  oMXTent,  and  dioae 
ttie  orypt  of  the  bhnrah  as  their  burial  place. 
Ja  by  ordw  <tf  the  oonrention,  the  tombs 
of  Ae  kings  were  destroyed  and  their  remains 
transferred  elsewlme.  The  oharoh  was  re- 
stored by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  now  ranks 
among  the  beet  preserved  architectural  monu- 
ments  <tf  France.  The  buildings  of  the  con- 
vent are'oocnpied  by  an  establishment  for  tiie 
education  of  600  girls,  oiphans  of  the  mcanbers 
ot  the  legion  of  honor. 
SAINT  DOMINGO.  See  Hatti.  ■ 
BAINT  ELU£,  Ida  (Elbkuma  Yanayl  dk 
Tosoh),  the  notn  da  plume  of  a  French  ooor- 
tesan  and  aathoress,  bom  at  Yalambrose,  in 
ti»  sontli  of  Pranoe,  in  1778,  died  In  Brouela 
in  1846.  She  is  known  chiefly  b7  Iw  pobli- 
oation  entitled  Mmtrirm  tPune  Mntemporaine 
(B  Tols.,  ^ris,  1827),  pnrporHng  to  oontain 
her  recollections  of  eminent  personages  under 
the  repnbUo,  the  oonsnlate,  and  the  empire. 
As  the  mistress  of  several  of  Nwoleon's  gen- 
erals and  marshals,  she  professed  to  have  pe- 
onllar  facilities  forrelattnir  secret  histoty 
of  iha  period,  and  her  book,  from  the  scandal- 
ous oharaeter  of  many  of  tiie  alleged  revela- 
MoQs,  had  an  immense  saocess.  Her  subse- 
quent writings,  inolading  FragmenU  et  ipitodti 
eontemporaitiet  (Uarseilfes,  1838),  La  eonten- 
foraina  m  ^gypte  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1881),  Me»  d^r~ 
nUrm  ittditerHiom  (3  Tola.,  Paris,  1888),  fto., 
are  greatly  inferior  to  her  first  work.*  Aft» 
tiie  Freneh  revolnticHi  oS  1880  she  took  np 
her  residence  in  London,  and  a  few  years  latnr 
made  an  attempt  to  levy  blaok  mail  tqran  Louis 
Philippe  by  forcing  him  to  purchase  letters  writ- 
ten by  him  in  1800,  and  which  seriously  oom- 
promised  his  character  for  patriotism.  She  died 
In  the  hospital  of  the  Ursohne  nuns  in  Brussels, 
^ere  she  waa  for  scmie  tfane  mi^rted  by  iHri> 
Tate  charity. 

SAINT  STIEKNE,  a  city  of  France,  sinoe 
1866  chief  town  of  thedepartment  of  the  Loire, 
situated  on  the  Furens,  a  branch  of  the  Loire, 
80a  m.  8.  E.  firom  Paris,  and  83  m.  8.  W.  from 
Lyons,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  railway ; 
pop.  in  1856,  99,677.  It  ia  tiie  ouitre  of  a 
great  mumfiHtnring  ^strict,  and  baa,  beride 
the  largest  imperial  armory  in  Franoe,  mann- 
fectoriea  of  firearms,  looks,  hardware^  cutlery, 
tools,  anvils,  and  also  of  ribbons,  velvets,  laou, 
tulles, -and  galloons.  In  the  suburbs  are  large 
fbrgea,  steel  works,  brass  and  iron  founderiea, 
Ae.  8t.  £tienne  began  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  15th  century.  It  suffered  from. 
tiie  plague  in  1686  and  1688.  Its  principal 
growth  has  been  within  the  psst  80  years;  in 
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1801  it  had  but  16,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1846 
but  49,619. 

SAINT  EUSTATIU8,  a  Dutch  West  India 
island,  in  the  Leeward  group,  12  m.  N.  W. 
from  St.  Ohristopher ;  area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1868,  1,986.  This  island  is  but  a  conical 
monntiUn,  with  a  hoUow  in  the  centre  which 
seems  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
It  is  very  fertile  and  hi^y  oultavated.  The 
Dutch  took  poasossioQ  of  St.  Eustatius  in  1686. 
It  was  8ubseq[uently  taken  and  retaken  several 
times  by  the  English  and  EVencb,  but  was  re- 
stored to  its  first  possessors  in  1814.  It  is  a 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Cura^oa, 

SAINT  fiVBGUOND,  Ohablss  Kabovbtel 
DB  Sajnt  Dsms,  seigneur  de,  a  French  author, 
bom  at  Saint  Denis  Duguast,  near  Coutauces, 
Normandy,  April  1,  1618,  died  in  London, 
Sept  20,  1703.  He  early  entered  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  lieutenant,  but 
was  obliged  by  the  prince  of  Cond6,  on  ac- 
count of  some  witticisms  against  that  general, 
to  resign.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  he 
served  Mazarin  with  sword  and  pen ;  but  hav- 
ing again  tamed  his  wit  a^unat  lua  master,  he 
was  Snprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  8  months, 
when  he  was  restored  to  fevor.  In  1661,  after 
the  death  of  Mazarin,  a  letter  of  his  offtoava 
to  the  government  feU  into  the  liands  of  Col-, 
bert,  and  he  fled  to  Holland  and  thenoe  to 
England,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  42 
years  of  his  life,  Louis  XIY,  revising  to  let 
him  return.  Charles  II.  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £800,  and  James  H.  offered  him  public  em- 

Eloyment,  whioh  he  declined.  Before  his  exile 
e  had  set  the  tone  of  society  in  France  among 
men  of  pleasure,  and  in  London  he  lived  as 
a  literary  courtier  and  fastidious  voluptuary, 
forming  the  soul  of  the  elegant  society  aroond 
bcMitifiil  dnchess  of  Mazarin.  Of  his  nu- 
merous verses  only  a  quatrain  on  Ninon  da 
rEodoa,  wtth  whom  he  was  intimate,  is  rch 
monberad;  while  his  prose  writings  are  still 
held  in  esteem,  espeoi^ly  his  Oonvertaticn  du 
pire  Canaye,  OlmrtcUwn*  eur  SaUutte  et  ^ur 
Taeite,  and  Se/lesncn»  eur  lee  divere  genie* 
peuple  Somain.  The  first  correct  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Des  Maizeaux  (3  vols.  4to., 
London,  1705 ;  4th  ed.,  6  vols.  12mo.,  Amster- 
dam, 1724),  who  also  translated  them  into 
"KnglpiT^  and  wrote  his  life.  His  CEutre*  ehoi- 
tie»  were  published  with  a  life  by  D^eessarta 
(lamo.,  Paris,  1804). 

SAINT  FKANOIS,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  lying 
between  the  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  and 
drained  by  the  Cache  river ;  area,  about  000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  8,678,  of  whom  2,623 
were  slavea  The  surfiuc  is  nearly  levd,  and 
the  soil  productive.  The  White  and  St.  Fran- 
cis rivers  are  navirable  along  ito  borders.  The  ^ 

Eroduotiona  in  1860  were  181,442  bushels  of 
adian  com,  64,498  of  oats,  and  1,640  bales  of 
ootton.   Capita],  Mt  Vernon. 

SAINT  FRANgOIS,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo., 
drained  by  the  Big  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 
xuueo,  and  the  aouroes  of  the  BL  Franoist 
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•na,S0OM.m.;  pm.  in  1800,  7,M8,  of  whom 
818  were  slaves.  The  sorfaoe  is  broken  and 
biny,  and  Inclndes  within  it  a  portion  of  &e 
Iron  monntain.  It  has  extensive  iron  wwks, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Hiarissippi  hy  nul- 
road.  The  prodoctions  in  1860  were  226,750 
boshels  of  Indian  oom,  14,741  of  wheat,  and 
83,191  of  oats.   Capital,  Farmington. 

SAINT  GALL,  a  N.  E.  canton  of  Switeei^ 
land,  boanded  IT.  hj  the  canton  of  Thurgaa 
and  the  lake  of  OcniBtanoe,  £.  hj  the  Rhine,  8. 
and  S.  W.  hj  t^e  cautMU  of  Grisons  and  Glanu^ 
and  W.  by  Schwytz  and  ZQrioh,  and  enoloa- 
ing  the  eanton  of  Appenzell;  area,  780  sq. 
ml;  pop.  in  1860,  169,625,  of  whom  ^  were 
Catholics.  It  is  divided  into  16  districts.  St. 
Gall  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  princdpal 
towns  are  Sar^ans,  Werdenberg,  lichtensteig, 
Bappemhwyl,  Flawjl,  Wyl,  and  Rorschach.  It 
is  watered  hj  afflaents  of  the  Rhine,  the  largest 
ot  which  are  the  Thar,  the  Neoker,  the  Sitter, 
and  the  GK>ldach.  Lake  Wallen  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  this  canton,  and  the  lakes  of  Oonstanoe 
and  Zurich  are  on  its  bonndaries.  The  8.  port 
9t  the  canton  ia  raie  (tf  the  loitj  Alpine  ra< 
slcma  of  Switzerland,  HonntB  Sch^be,  Grane 
Born,  and  Speerberg  beii^  within  its  limita. 
Hie  whole  snrfoce  of  the  canton  is  monntain- 
oufl.  There  are  no  minerals  of  importance,  bnt 
there  are  mineral  springs  at  Pfeffers  or  Pfiivers. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  mountainons 
districts  are  oovered  with  wood  or  rich  pasture, 
and  on  the  lower  dopes  are  vineyards  and 
orchards.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
eapecially  fine  muslios,  are  manofoetnred.  The 
government  of  the  canton  is  demoeraUc.  The 
great  council  is  composed  of  88  Catholics  and 
6S  Protestants,  elected  for  3  years,  and  meet- 
ing twice  a  year.  The  little  or  execative  oonn- 
4ul  i»  composed  of  7  members,  chosen  by  the 
great  council  from  their  own  number  and  hold- 
fog  office  4  yeu^.  The  rerenoe  of  the  eanton 
b  about  $100,000.  The  canton  was  admitted 
to  the  confederation  in  1808.— Saimt  Gall,  the 
eiqrital.  Is  aitoated  on-  the  Steinaeh,  a  branoh 
of  the  Sitter,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Constance,  and 
40  m.  £.  from  Zorioh,  2,153  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  pop.  hi  1860,  11,284.  It  is 
a  walled  city,  flanked  with  towers,  bnt  the 
ditches  have  been  filled  ap  and  converted  into 
gardens.  It  has  numerons  fonntaios,  a  cathe- 
dral, and  extensive  manufactories  of  wooUen, 
linen,  and  fine  muslins.  The  snburbs  are  finely 
laid  ont,  and  command  extensive  and  beantifnl 
views.  The  city  ia  stud  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  7th  century  by  a  Scottish  monk,  who 
Indlt  hwe  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  fjunona  in  the 
ndddle  ages,  end  around  which  a  town  n|bh- 
ored.  The  titj  waa  received  into  the  Hwvetio 
confederation  in  1454.  The  abbots  of  the 
monastery  endeavored  to  rule  it,  bnt  failed,  and 
tile  abbey  was  secularized  iii  1806. 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  an  E.  S.  E.  oo.  of 
Ho.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  tbe  UtssisBippi  river, 
and  dnuned  by  Rividre  aox  Vasea,  Isle  an  Bois, 
3al»e,  and  EatabUahment  oreaka;  area,  abont 
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400  sq.  to. ;  pop.  In  I860;  8,020,  of  whom  617 
were  slaves.  The  surftkoe  is  broken  and  hUly, 
and  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  and  vaUeys  ia 
fertile.  There  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  val- 
uable mines  of  lesid  and  copper.  The  pro* 
ductiops  in  1860  were  195,314  busliels  of  In- 
dian com,  80,188  of  wheat,  and  84,418  of 
oats.  There  were  8  chnrohea,  3  newspaper 
offices,  and  806  papUa  attending  schools.— St. 
GamvinvK,  tbe  oi^ital,  ia  dtnated  on  the  lli» 
aiinppi  river,  81  m.  below  8t.  Louis ;  pop.  in 
1860, 1391.  It  exports  considerable  quantitiea 
<rf  lead,  c(m>er,  luneetone,  and  a  fine  white 
sand  used  for  glase-making.  It  has  2  news* 
^q>erB,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  an  acad- 
emy. St  Genevieve  was  setUed  in  1766  by 
the  Prench,  and  most  ot  its  inbalntantB  are  <a 
French  desoenL 

SADTT  GERUADT,  or  Sr.  GBSMAiH-nr- 
Late,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Semfr* 
et-Oise,  10  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Paris,  and  6  m.  N. 
flrom  Versailles ;  pop.  in  1666,  14,288.  It  has 
an  ancient  royal  castle,  in  which,  or  tbe  buildinga 
formerly  connected  with  it,  Henry  II.,  CharHa 
Lmiis  XrV.,  and  Madeleine  and  Uar^u-et 
of  Valoia,  daughters  of  frauds  I.,  were  bom. 
Here  James  II.  of  ir.rigi<!TMi  kept  gp  his  mimic 
oonri  after  lus  ezpulaon  tnm  England,  and 
here  he  died  in  1701.  Horsehur  goods,  cot- 
ton, woollen,  hosieiy,  patoit  leather,  &c,  are 
niann£aetared.  The  town  dates  fi-om  the  lOtk 
eentiuy,  and  a  convent  in  the  forest  near  it, 
called  Ledia,  was  founded  about  the  same  time. 
The  present  castle  was  built  in  1870  by  Charles 
v.,  and  enlarged  and  improved  by  his  succea- 
sors.  It  was  made  a  prison  during  the  revolu- 
tion, and  a  military  penitentiary  from  1880  to 
1868.  Tbe  forest  of  8t  Germain  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Fruice,  including  a  tract  of  8,900  acres, 
traversed  by  drives  having  an  ^|p«gate  locq^ 
of  about  1.000  m. 

SAINT  GERMAIN,  Oovn  of,  an  adven- 
turer <tf  the  18th  century,  bom  perhaps  in 
1710,  died  in  Schleswig  in  1784.  A  mystery 
enveloped  his  birth  and  origin  of  which  be 
took  every  advantage.  He  spoke  Englieii,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portugnese  to  per- 
fection, and  French  with  a  slight  Piedmonteae 
accent ;  and  he  was  variously  thought  to  be  the 
eon  of  a  tax  collector  at  San  Germane,  Savoy, 
an  Alsatian  Jewj  a  Portugese  marquis  named 
Betmar,  or  the  illicit  ofi^ring  of  a  Spanish 
princess.  After  sojourning  in  various  cities  of 
Italy  under  as  many  pseudonymes,  he  appeared 
in  1746  at  tiie  French  court  under  the  patron- 
age of  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  and,  having  a  fine 
personal  i^ipearanee  and  address,  considerable 
erudition,  mid  a  vonderfbl  memory,  became  a 
ftvorite  if  Ibne.  de  Pompadour  and  the  king. 
He  ocenj^ed  ibr  many  years  a  reniarlnd>le  so- 
cial pontion  at  the  French  court,  and,  by  a  lib- 
eral display  of  money  and  jewelry  and  a  care- 
ftal  attention  to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  paned  for 
the  possessor  of  the  phiiosopher's  stone  and  of 
an  elixir  which  rendered  him  immortal.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  oredolous  that 
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be  had  Ured  8B0  ywt,  and  sonw  oldmen,  vlio 
pr^nded  to  have  koown  him  in  thdr  yonth, 
declared  that  in  60  or  70  years  bis  appearanoe 
bad  in  no  vise  changed.  Frederlo  uie  Great, 
having  asked  Voltaire  for  some  particnlars  re- 
Bpeoting  this  mysterioua  person,  was  told  that 
ha  was  "a  man  who  never  dies  and  whoknowa 
every  thing."  He  passed  the  last  years  of  hie 
Ufa  at  the  oonrt  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Oassel. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  aa  aspy  atthe  ooorta 
at  which  he  resided. 

SAINT  HELENA,  an  E.  parish  of  La.,  lying 
betmen  Anute  aiod  the  Tan^pahva  livers, 
and  drdned  by  the  Tiokfth  river  and  Natal- 
bany  creek;  area,  540  sg.  m.;  pop.  in  1660, 
7,180,  of  whom  8,711  were  slaves.  The  sm^MW 
is  gently  nndaladng  and  the  soil  fSwIile,  ©spe- 
cially title  streams.  The  New  Orleans 
and  northern  railroad  pasaee  throe^  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  oonaty.  The  prodnotdons 
in  1650  were  1,284  bales  of  cotton,  109,751 
bnshels  of  Indiui  com,  and  44,226  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  6  saw  and  planiag  mills, 
11  ohnrohes,  and  $56  pupils  attending  pnblio 
sehools.   Oapital  GreeDBbai^. 

SAINT  HELENA,  an  island  beloDging  to 
Great  Britaio,  in  the  8.  Atlantio  ocean,  abont 
1,200  m.  V.  fhuB  Africa  and  1,600  m.  £.  from 
Sooth  America;  lat.  16°  66'  8.,  long,  43'  W. ; 
czbeme  lengtii,  10^  m. ;  breadth,  7  m. ;  area, 
abont  47  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  in  1867,  5,490.  Bog- 
ged and  precipitous  cuffs  fr<Hn  600  to  2,000  feet 
High  encircle  the  island,  living  it  the  appear- 
ance from  a  distance  of  a  mass  of  lofty,  sterile 
rocks.  Occasional  openings  oocor  along  the 
shore,  formhig  inlets  by  which'  it  can  1m  ap- 
proaobed.  Of  these  the  principal  are  James's 
Day,  havii^;  an  excellent  harbor,  on  which  is 
Jamestown;  Rupert's  and  Lemon  valley  on 
the  N.  W.,  and  Sandy  bay  on  the  S.  £.,  all 
strongly  fortified.  Beside  tbeee  there  are  nar- 
row ravines  where  landing  iapossible,  which 
•re  also  protected  by  forta.  The  ishud  Is  in- 
torsaoted  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  calcareona  rooks, 
ronning  nearly  E.  and  W.  wiUi  a  bend  to  the 
B.  at  each  extremity.  Near  the  centre  of  tiie 
island  and  in  this  range  is  Diana's  peak,  2,700 
feet  high.  Cuckold's  point,  2,672  feet,  and 
Halley's  mount,  2,467  feet,  are  likewise  in  this 
range.  The  Flagsta^  2,372  feet,  and  Bam»- 
oliff^  3,015  feet,  are  prominent  cliffs  on  tiie 
eoast  Scattered  along  the  S.  coast  are  many 
remarkable  oolunms  or  basaltic  rooks,  two  of 
which,  Lot  and  Lot's  wife,  are  respectively  197 
and  160  feet  high,  aod  the  Ohimney,  a  noted 
hexagonal  column,  is  64  feet.  There  are  sev- 
eral pluns,  of  which  Longwood,  the  largest, 
aonqiriflM  1,600  acres.  Of  a  total  area  of  80,- 
S44  acres,  only  489  are  under  oultinition,  and 
7,tt62  devoted  to  ^uing.  The  olimato  is  by 
some  stated  to  be  temperate  and  lalnbriooa 
and  not  aohealthy  to  European  oonstitutiMifl, 
bnt  by  otliers  this  is  denied.  At  Jamestown, 
6O0  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  gn- 
tcally  about  60" ;  aadf  aoooiding  to  SngUah  an- 
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thorities,  tbrooghont  the  island,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  the  valleys  during  calms,  it  is  very  cqoa- 
ble  and  moderate.  Iron,  gold,  and  copper  have 
been  found  in  small  qoantities.  The  island  Is 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  as  there  are  traces 
of  a  crater  on  the  S.  side,  from  which  lava  and 
other  volcanic  mattera  have  flowed  in  every  di- 
rection, the  other  side  having,  it  is  supposed, 
sunk  into  the  ocean.  Occanoually  earthquakes 
have  been  felt,  and  at  times  the  sarronnding 
sea  has  been  violently  agitated. — ^The  island 
was  the  residence  of  Ni^Ktlson  during  his  e^e, 
from  Oct  16,  1816,  until  hia  death,  May  5, 
1821.  The  fionse  which  he  ooeumed  is  at 
Longwood,  on  an  elevation  1,763  liset  above 
^e  sea.  His  remains  were  deposited  at  his 
own  reqnest  in  a  small  ralley  which  bad  been 
one  of  bis  &vorite  resorts,  and  a  piece  of  ririnff 
ground  about  100  feet  in  diameter  was  selected 
for  his  burial  place.  This  was  enclosed  with  a 
wooden  palisade,  and  the  grave  was  covered 
with  8  flat  stones  and  sorroanded  by  a  high 
iron  ruliug.  His  body  was  exhumed  in  OoL 
1840,  and  conveyed  to  France,  by  an  expedi- 
tion nnder  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville. 
Having  been  enclosed  in  Roman  cement,  the 
remans  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
the  countenance  b^g  readily  reoognizable.— 
The  island  was  disoovered  on  St.  Hdena's  di^, 
May  31, 1501,  by  Juan  de  Nova  Oastella,  in  the 
service  of  the.  Portognese,  by  whom  its  mtna- 
tion  was  concealed  until  1588,  when  it  was  vis- 
ited by  Oavendish  in  one  of  his  voyages.  Sub- 
sequently the  Portognese  either  abandoned  it 
or  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  who  left 
it  in  1651  on  the  establishment  of  their  colony 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  short  time  after 
it  was  settled  by  the  East  India  company,  who 
in  1666  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Dutch; 
bat  regaining  it  in  a  few  months,  they  kept 
poesession  tUl  1672,  when  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  were  almost  im- 
mediately driven  off  by  the  arrival  of  an  Eng- 
lish squadnm.  The  supreme  wthority  is  vested 
in  a  governor  and  a  oouni^  cranposed  of  the. 
lieutmant^vemor,  the  colonial  aeoretary,  and 
chief  Jnstioea.  "When  the  council  is  not  assent 
bled  the  whole  authority  of  the  board  centrea 
in  the  governor. 

SAINT  HELIER,  a  fortified  town  in  Jersey, 
oapitol  of  the  island,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the 
£.  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay ;  pop.  80,000.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  some  low  hills  whioh 
slope  toward  the  bay.  There  is  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  chiefly  with  Newfbnndland. 
Ship  bnilding  is  earned  on,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral foonderies.  The  olimate  is  mild  and 
agreeable.  

SAINT  HTT.ATRE,  Avovnx  de,  a  Frendi 
botanist  and  travdla*,  bom  in  Orleans,  Oot. 
4, 1799,  died  in  Paris  in  1858.  He  acoonm»< 
lued  the  doke  of  Luxembourg  to  Bradl  for  ue 
purpose  of  making  a  botanical  explo^on  of 
that  country,  and  during  ux  years  traversed 
the  central  and  S.  W.  provinces,  and  the  an- 
eient  ndmHuonOkeleft  bankof  the  Paragoi^. 
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The  resolts  (d  his  inTestigations  are  embodied 
in  fleveml  valuable  wotka. 
SAINT  HILAIBE,  Qmcamfn.  See  Qxor- 

nOT  SaIST  Hl^AIRt. 

SAINT  HILAIBE,  Juus.  See  Hast^j^ 
lET  St.  Hilaibb. 

SAINT  HILAIRE,  Uaboo  db,  the  psendo- 
nyme  of  £mile  Maro  Hilatbb,  a  frencii  wri- 
ter, bora  about  1790.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came one  of  the  pages  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  after 
the  restoration  engaged  in  writing  for  the  t>ook- 
^eUera  eBsajs  on  the  way  to  make  a  fortune, 
to  smoke  and  take  snnfi;  to  dine  out,  to  pay 
one's  dehta  and  succeed  in  love,  &o.,  and  brief 
biographies  of  dtstingoiahed  or  notorioos  per- 
sonages; he  also  wrote  several  unsoccessfnl 
nMiuinceB.  Afterthererdotion  <tf  1880he  pn>- 
dooed  a  great  number  of  aneodotical,  biographi- 
eaL  and  historical  works  rdating  to  Napoleon 
and  the  empire,  sooh  as  Jfemoirw  e^vn  page  ds 
la  eour  impiriaU  (Paru,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1880 ; 
new  ed.,  1847) ;  Scimmin  de  la  vie  pricSe  de 
Napoleon  (1686) ;  Let  aide»-de-camp  de  Vem- 
pereur  (1841) :  HUtoirepopulaire  de  Napoleon 
et  de  la  grande  armee  Qaxge  6yo.,  illnstoated, 
1642);  ffiatoire  de  la  garde  impiriale  (1846- 
'7 ;  2d  ed.,  1849) ;  Hietoire  de  la  oampagne  de 
£ume  (4  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated,  1646~'8),  &c. 
More  recently  he  has  written  Hittoire  de$  eon- 
tpirationt  et  dee  executiona  politiguet  (4,  vols, 
large  8to.,  Ulustrated,  1849),  including  France, 
England,  Spun,  and  Russia;  a  continuation 
of  Anqnetil-Duperron's  Butoire  de  France  to 
1660:  SiKtoi^  de  NapoUimlJL  (6yo.,  1868); 
and  La  eaeeme  du  gvai  iPOnay  (1866).  He 
has  edited  the  Almanae  impiriM  sinoe  1647. 

SAINT  HYAOINTHE,  a  city  of  Canada 
East,  capital  of  St.  Hyacinthe  district,  ntoated 
on  the  Ywnaaka  river  in  St  Hyacinthe  co.,  80 
/  m.  from  Montreal,  and  187  fmm  Quebec;  pop. 
about  6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has 
Mm  St.  Hyaointhe  college  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  stone  edifice  over  700  feet 
long,  with  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  28  pro- 
fessors, and  848  indents ;  a  nunnery,  with  a 
female  seminary  of  100  pupils;  and  a  hoq>ital 
nnder  the  charge  the  sisters  of  charity.  The 
grand  trank  railway  passes  through  the  city. 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  S.  £.  parish  of  La.,  hav- 
ing Lake  Maarq>a8  on  the  N.  £.  and  mtersected 
by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 11,604,  of  whom  8,096  were  slaves.  The 
snrfaioe  is  level  and  tiie  soil  fertile.  The  plan- 
tations are  chiefly'  on  the  river.  The  {wodno- 
tions  in  1660  were  81,670  hbds.  of  angar,  926,- 
488  galls,  of  molasses,  and  884^460  bnihels  of 
Indian  com.   Oapital,  Brinpera. 

SAINT  JOHN,  or  Sr.  John's,  a  river  of 
Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Britidi  America,  called  by  the  Indians  Looah- 
took  {i.  Long  river),  which  takes  its  rise, 
under  the  name  of  the  S.  W.  branch,  in  the 
higtUands  which  separate  Maine  from  Canada, 
near  the  Httle  village  of  Metiarmette.  It  flows 
doe  K.  £.  to  the  jnnoUon  of  the  St.  Franoia,  n 
diifeaiue  of  abonfe  160  dl,  fiMr  100  m.  of  whidk 
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it  is  known  as  the  Vallooatook.  SW«n  tiia 
month  of  the  St.  Frsnda  Ua  eonrse  ts  imgn- 
lari7  £.  &  £.  to  the  Grand  &Ua,  when  H  ha 
a  peqiendicalat  deaoent  of  70  or  80  fe«t^  thcoM 
nearly  Sw  to  lat.  46°  N.,  when  it  tonu  Boddan^ 
and  flows  E.  for  100  m.  to  the  entrance  of  the 
outlet  of  Grand  lake,  thenoe  in  a  broad  cfaan< 
nel  dne  S.  to  Kingston,  then  S.  S.  W.  to  West- 
field,  and  finally  8.  E.  to  St.  John's  harbor.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  460  m. ;  of  this  S36  n. 
of  the  lower  portion  is  wholly  within  Britiih 
territory;  76  m.  from  the  Grand  falls  to  the 
St.  Francos  forms  the  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick;  the  next  112  m.  is  in 
Maine ;  and  from  its  source  to  lat.  46°  26'  N., 
long.  70°  4'  W.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  Canada  East  It  has  11  prin- 
cipal affluents,  the  lai^est  b^ng  Uie  ABftgaA, 
St  Francis,  and  Aroostook,  beside  many  analler 
ones.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  torn 
to  Fredericton,  80  m.  from  its  month;  smill 
steamboats  ascend  to  Woodstock,  66  m.  farther, 
and  even  at  times  to  the  Grand  &lla,  226  ra. 
from  its  month ;  above  this  point  it  is  navi- 
gated by  steamboats  40  m.  Its  falls  afford  a 
vast  water  power.  With  its  branches  it  far- 
niahes  1,300  m.  of  navigable  waters,  and  drains 
17,000,000  acres. 

SAINT  JOHN,  or  St  John's,  a  city  aad 
seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  capital  of  St.  John 
CO.,  situated  on  a  rooky  promontory  at  th«  * 
mouth  of  St  John's  river,  186  m.  N.  W.  from 
Halif^  N.  8. ;  lat.  46°  14'  6 "  N.,  long.  66'  8' 
80"  W. ;  pop.  in  1862,  23,746.  The  dlj  ii 
well  built  tta  honsea  b«ng  mostly  <tf  brick  at 
stone,  and  the  streets  straight  and  regular, 
thwgh  srane  6f  them  are  yvrj  ete^.  It  ii 
divided  by  a  projecting  rock  into  two  pait^ 
called  the  npper  and  lower  covea,  the  ftinaw 
containing  tne  principal  wharft  and  vaie- 
housee.  The  chief  pnblio  buildings  are  tbs 
Episcopal  and  Presbyteman  churches,  the  na* 
rine  hospital,  the  government  barracks  ind 
storehoosea,  die  court  house,  and  the  proria- 
oial  prison.  It  has  16  or  20  chnrchee,  a  graa- 
mar  and  other  schools,  2  public  libraries,  and 
several  newmper  offices  and  charitable 
oommercial  hi^itntiona.  The  harbor  ii  cm 
of  the  finest  in  America,  and  never  Uoeksd 
with  ioe.  There  is  a  pacniiar  pheMmwttai  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  jnst  above  the  d^; 
the  Btreun,  dlsoha^ng  an  immenie  bodyfif 
water,  is  forced  tlirough  a  narrow  gorge, 
yards  wide  and  400  long,  and  makes  a  fall  of 
about  17  f^  The  tide  rises  ordinarily  SI 
fiwt,  but  at  the  vernal  equinox  26  feet  At 
ebb  tide  the  waters  of  the  river  are  aboot  IS 
feet  higher  than  those  of  the  harbor;  at  flood 
tide  they  are  6  feet  lower,  while  for  abont  16 
or  20  mmutee  of  each  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tids 
they  are  at  the  same  level,  daring  which  ves- 
sels can  pass  the  fiklls,  bnt  at  no  other  tiB^ 
The  conntry  of  which  St  John  is  the  pott  of 
mtry  is  ricui  in  minerals,  bnilding  rtue,  tiB* 
ber,  and  agrionltnral  prodoeta.  The  nnnbv 
U  Teaaela  bekx^ing  to  the  port,  Deo.  tl,  186^ 
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iraa  606,  tonnage  110,461.  The  nmnber  of  ar- 
rivals in  1863  was  1,740,  tonnage  884,367,  and 
the  namber  of  clearanoes  1,746,  tonnage  869,- 
917.  Ship  bailding  is  its  moat  important 
branch  of  indostry.  St.  John  vaa  foanded  by 
American  loyalists  who  left  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  revolation. 

SAINT  JOHN,  Hbnet.   See  Boukobbokb. 

SAINT  JOHN.  I.  J1.11BS  AtiQcsrua,  an  Eng- 
lish anthor,  bom  in  Oaermarthenshire  aboat 
the  beeiuniag  of  the  19th  oentarT*.  Having 
aoqaired  a  knowledge  of  the  olaarios  and  of  the 
IVench,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Arable  laogaages, 
he  vent  to  London  at  the  age  of  17,  and  com- 
menced writing  for  the  press.  He  edited  fiv 
some  time  an  ultra  liberal  newspaper  at  Fly- 
mouth,  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Abdallah," 
and  beoune  oonneoted  with  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham as  sub-editor  of  the  "  Oriental  Herald," 
for  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  British  power  in  India.  In  1829 
he  went  to  Normandy,  resided  in  rarions  places 
in  Prance  and  Switzerland  till  1883,  when, 
leaving  his  &milj  in  Lausanne,  he  explored,  in 
great  part  on  foot,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  sonthem 
Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1634.  In 
1886  he  settled  in  the  forest  of  Ohantilly,  where 
he  wrote  his  chief  work,  the  *'  Histoty  of  the 
ICanneis  and  Ouatoms  of  Ancient  Qreece"  (8 
Tols.  8vo.,  London,  1843),  daring  the  pn^ress 
of  which  he  became  nearly  blind,  and  was  aa- 
sisted  by  his  son  Bayle  St.  John  as  amanaensis. 
Among  hia  other  works  are :  *'  Desoription  of 
^ypt  and  Nubia"  (8m,  1884);  "History, 
liunners,  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos"  (3  vols., 
1884-'6) ;  "  Isis,  aa  Egyptian  Pilgrimage"  (3 
vols.,  1853) ;  "  The  Nemesis  of  Power :  Forms 
and  Causes  of  Revolutions ;"  "  There  and  Back 
again  in  search  of  Beauty :  Italy"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
1858) ;  "  Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross" 
(12mo.,  1856) ;  and  "  History  of  the  Four  Con- 
quests of  England,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Da- 
nish, and  Norman"  (3  vols.  6vo.,  1861).  He  has 
•  alaojpnblished  three  novels  entitled  *^  Tales  of 
the  Bamad'han,"  "Margaret  Ravenscroft,"  and 
"  Shr  Oosmo  Dlgby."  II.  Batlb,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1823,  died  there, 
Ang.  1, 1869.  He  first  appeared  in  print  in 
a  maga^e  article  at  the  age  of  18,  and  from 
that  time  oontinaed  to  write  for  magazines  and 
newspapers,  although  he  stadied  for  some  time 
with  the  design  of  becoming  an  artist.  In 
1844  he  published  a  novel,  "The  Eccentric 
Lover,"  and  aided  in  establishing  the  ethnolo^- 
cal  and  Syro-Egyptian  societies.  He  went  to 
Egypt  in  1846,  visiting  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily 
on  the  way,  and  reipained  there  nearly  two 
years,  and  during  that  time  crossed  the  desert 
to  the  oasis  of  Siw^  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
log  the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  next 
spent  two  years  hi  Paris,  then  another  year  in 
Egypt,  and  afterward  rerided  principuly  in 
Paris.  His  chief  works  are:  Adventures  in 
the  Libyan  Desert ;"  "  Manners  and  Politioa 
in  the  Ottoman  Emi^;"  **Two  Tears'  Ben- 
dence  in  a  Levantine  Family ;"  "  Views  in  the 
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Oaris  of  Siwah''  (foL) ;  "  The  Snbalpfaie 
dom,"  containing  new  and  curious  dooumenta 
on  the  life  of  Rousseau:  "Pori^e  Tints  of 
Paris :  Sketches  and  Manners  1'*  "  The  Turks  in 
Europe"  (1888);  "The  Louvre,  or  Biography 
of  a  Museum"  (1856);  "Legends  of  the  Ohris< 
tian  East"  (1867);  "Montugne  the  Essayist" 
(1867),  &o. — Two  other  brothers  are  known  in 
the  literary  world:  Pebot,  as  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  "Paul  Peabody,"  and  of  numer- 
ous tales;  and  Horxoe,  as  tiie  author  nf  a 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Aiohipelago"  (3  vda. 
6vo.,  1868),  a  "  History  of  the  British  Oon- 
qoeeta  in  India"  ^  vols.  8vaX  and  a"Iife<tf 
Oolmnbos,"  and  as  editor  of  **  The  Leader.** 
The  three  brothers  in  1864  ocnnmenoed  tlia 
"  Utopia,  a  Politioal,  Literary,  and*  [ndustrial 
Journal,"  which  soon  ceased. 

SAJNT  JOHN  BAPTISTE,  a  8.  E.  parish  of 
La.,  bordering  on  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pon^ 
chartrain,  and  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
river ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,983,  of 
whom  4,696  were  slaves.  The  snrfoee  is  low 
and  in  many  places  marshy.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  188,890  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
814,200  lbs.  of  riee,  688,330  galltmsof  molasse^ 
and  11,986  h<^i;8heada  of  sngar.  Oei^td,  Boi^ 
net  Carrd.     

SAINT  JOHH  OF  JERUSALEM,  EinftHTS 
HospiTA.i:xn»  or  tri  Obdkb  of,  a  TeUgiona 
and  military  body,  which  originated  in  the  nud- 
dle  of  the  11th  century.  'Li  1068  a  nmnber  of 
Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amalfl,  establish- 
ed an  asylum  for  Latin  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  by 

{>ermis3ion  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  This  esfeab- 
ishment  consisted  of  a  chapel,  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  two 
hospitals,  one  for  each  sex ;  and  Anally  to  each 
of  these  hospitals  was  added  a  chapel,  that  for 
men  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Almoner, 
a  Greek,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  the  7th  century,  and  who  had  succored  the 
Christians  of  the  holy  <nty  when  they  became 
the  victims  of  the  8u«oens.  A  namber  ai 
pilgrims  entered  the  ho^ital,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  its  service.  It  received  la^ 
contributions  from  Europe,  partioalarly  mm. 
Italy,  and  soon  became  weidthy.  When  the 
first  crusade  was  undertaken,  Peter  Gerard  was 
rector  of  the  hospital,  which  was  then  merdy 
a  secular  institution,  and  which  succored  in- 
fidels as  well  as  Christians.  After  the  oon-  ^ 
guest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitallers  experienced 
high  favor  from  the  omsaders,  many  of  whom, 
following  the  example  of  Qndtnj  at  Bouillon, 
bestowed  landed  property  in  Europe  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  crusaders  joined  it,  which  led 
Gerard  to  organize  it  as  a  regular  religions 
body,  the  members  of  which  took  the  vows  ^ 
obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  beside  devot- 
ing the  remainder  at  their  Uvea  to  the  servloe 
of  the  poor  and  the  siok  In  the  Latin  kmgd<Hn 
of  Jerusalem.  Their  dress  was  a  plain  black 
robe,  having  an  8-pointed  white  cross  on 
left  breast  In  1118  Pope  PascfauU  H.  sano- 
tioned  the  ordw  by  a  bnll,  conferring  epeeial 
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privfleges  od  it  Qward,  now  first  soperior, 
ttaMiahed  braneh  hosiHtala  in  diffiwent  ^rt> 
<tf  Europe,  whioh  disduoged  tbe  same  offices 
to  i^lgrinu  there  that  ware  pwAnrmedforUian 
hf  the  parent  faAtUntion  in  Palestine.  Gerard 
djing  in  1116,  Baymond  da  Pay,  a  gentleman 
m  Danphin6,  was  onanimonsly  chosen  hia  sue- 
MBBor.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  martial  tastes, 
and  he  proposed  to  his  brethren  tliat,  while 
tiiey  shonld  still  retain  all  the  vows  tl^y  had 
previoQsly  taken,  they  should  add  to  them  that 
ol  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  religion.  A 
proposition  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  that  age  was  promptly  acceded  to, 
uid  the  order  became  a  military  fraternity, 
and  was  organized  as  such  by  De  Pay,  first 
grand  master,  who  impressed  his  character 
upon  it.  ^ving,"  says  its  latest  historian, 
**  been  ori^nally  organised  ita  charitable  par^ 
poses  only,  it  saccMrivcly  reouTed  the  cnar- 
aoter  itf  a  religions,  republican,  military,  and 
■ristooratic  constitution.  It  most  be  oonud- 
tnd  as  religious,  since  every  member  took 
the  titree  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and 
poverty ;  it  was  republican,  ainoe  by  the  ori- 
^^lal  oonstitation  of  the  order  their  chief  was 
always  selected  from  among  themselv^,  by 
their  own  nomination ;  it  was  military,  since 
two  of  the  three  olaases  into  whidi  it  was 
.divided  were  constantly  armed,  and  waged  an 
onceasiDg  war  with  the  infidels:  and  it  was 
aristooratio,  since  none  bat  the  first  class  hod 
any  share  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
power."  Rising  rapidly  to  fune  as  a  military 
body,  and  to  opulence  flwm  the  gifi;s  of  pious 
persons,  the  order  was  diatingnished  for  its  valor 
m  the  vara  with  the  Saracens.  It  was  neariy 
annihUated  in  t^e  battle  of  Tiberias  (1167). 
After  fall  of  Jemsalem,  it  was  establiahcA 
at  Hargat,  the  female  branch  of  the  order  re- 
tiring to  Europe.  The  site  of  the  original 
hospital  at  Jerusalem  was  lately  bestowed  by 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  upon  the  IVanks,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  assistance  he  received  from  them 
in  the  last  Russian  war.  The  knights  were  in- 
volved in  disputes  and  hostilities  with  the  tern- 
plara,  to  the  damage  of  both  orders;  bat  they 
oontinned  to  serve  valiantly  against  the  infidels. 
At  the  battle  of  Gaza,  in  1244,  both  orders  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Kharizmiana.  When 
Aon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  (1281^ 
■the  hospitallera  were  established  at  limisso,  in 
Oyprns,  where  they  were  recruited  by  drafts 
on  the  European  commanderies.  In  this  insu- 
lar residence  originated  their  naval  character, 
as  their  vessels  conveyed  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  led  to  sea  n^ts,  in  which  the 
brethren  became  as  distinguished  for  skill  and 
valor  as  they  had  been  on  land.  An  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine,  in  which  they  were  oUies  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  led  to  no  results.  In  1309 
the  order  seized  Rhodes,  which  had  been  the 
seat  of  Mussulmui  corsairs,  and  soon  converted 
that  island  into  so  strong  a  Christian  bulwark, 
that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  firatemity.  They 
Juld  tha  idand  for  mwo  than  two  oentariei^ 
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thon^  it  was  sevenl  timea  usailed  by  Qm 
M aaaalnuoi.  They  took  Smyrna,  and  retained 
poasaanion  of  the  place  until  it  was  taken  by 
Tamerlane.  In  moat  of  the  actions  with  the  in- 
fidels members  of  the  order  were  present,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1896)  they  aaved  the 
king  of  Hungary  from  death  or  captivity.  The 
first  siege  of  Ithodee  by  the  Turks  took  place  in 
1480,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  the 
grand  master  Peter  P'Aubusson.  The  second 
siege,  in  1522,  was  attended  with  a  different 
result,  though  the  grand  master,  Philippe  VU- 
liers  de  L'Isle-Adam,  held  the  Turks  at  bay  for 
6  months,  and  was  admitted  to  honorable  terms 
by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  order  proceeded  first  to  Oandia,  then 
to  Mesrina,  and  then  to  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
Charles  V.  oeded  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Goxzo, 
and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  order,  March  S4, 
1680.  Ualta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  but  the 
knights  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  world ;  and  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Turks,  then  the  dread  of  Christendom,  witli 
so  much  energy  that  their  new  abode  furnished 
them  witii  a  new  name,  that  of  knights  of 
Malta.  The  Turks  attacked  the  island  m  1561, 
but  failed  to  take  it.  They  renewed  the  attack 
in  1565,  with  an  armament  calculated  to  com- 
mand success;  but  the  grand  master,* Jean 
Porisot  de  la  Yalette,  defended  the  island  for 
nearly  4  months,  and  the  besiegers  were  com- 
piled to  depart.  This  defence,  which  was 
marked  by  the  most  romantic  inddents  of  war, 
raised  the  fame  of  the  order  to  its  height ;  and 
for  nearly  2i  oentnries  more  it  eiyoyed  the 
world's  esteem.  In  the  long  eonfiiot  that  the 
Mediterranean  saw  between  the  Unssnlmans 
and  the  Christians,  the  knights  were  distin- 
guished for  the  valor  with  which  they  con- 
tended against  the  followers  of  the  crescent; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  this  quar- 
rel was  at  an  end,  and  the  order  encountered 
the  enmity  of  France,  then  governed  by  the 
revoIutioniBts.  Bonaparte,  when  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  seized  Malta,  June  12,  1798.  Russia 
became  the  protector  of  the  order,  the  czar  Paul 
being  made  grand  master ;  but  since  1798  it 
has  been  able  to  maintiua  but  a  shadowy  exist- 
ence, the  last  relio  of  the  age  of  the  crusades 
and  of  diivalry. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  N.  K  oot  of  Fla.,  lying 
between  the  St  John's  river  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  drained  by  the  St.  John's  and  tta  affluents ; 
area,  990  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,039,  of  whom 
1,003  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  flat  and  much 
of  it  marshy.   There  are  some  live  oaks.  The 

E reductions  in  1850  were  14,890  bushels  of 
idian  corn,  290  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  6,82S  galls, 
of  molasses.   Capital,  St.  Augustine. 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  city  of  Newfoundland, 
capital  of  the  island  and  colony,  and  the  east- 
ernmost seaport  of  North  America,  situated 
near  the  end  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  nu- 
merous peninsuhis  of  Newfoundland,  70  m.flrom 
Cope  Race,  in  lat.  47"  88'  6"  N.,  long.  flS"  48' 
W. ;  pop.  in  1802,  21,000.  The  town  is  bnilt 
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OD*an  aodlvitr,  and  coonsts  of  one  long  imga- 
lar  street,  with  a  number  of  lanes  opening  into 
it  The  priooipal  pablio  boildingB  are  the  gov- 
ernment hoDBe,  a  large  Bbnictnre  which  cost 
$175,000 ;  the  honae  of  assmnbiy,  a  fine  gruiita 
bnilding;  a  Roman  OatfaoBooatliedral,aIniiatie 
Mylnm,  hospital,  and  custom  house.  It  haa  9 
or  10  ohorohes,  5  schools,  sercral  benevolent 
floeietiea,  a  mechanics*  inmtnte,  with  mose- 
vm,  library,  and  reading  room  atUohed,  an 
i^ricnltural  society,  a  net  and  other  mann- 
^etories,  a  botanio  garden,  and  a  marine 
promeoaide.  The  wh^&  and  stages  for  drj- 
mg  fish,  which  line  the  shore,  are  a  pecoliarity 
of  tiie  town.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  capable  of  thorough  defence  against  any 
invading  foroe,  from  the  formidable  batteries 
which  command  the  narrows  at  its  entrance, 
which  are  only  680  feet  wide  and  600  loiw, 
with  IS  faihoms  water.  The  anchorage  inside 
ia  enelleiit  and  spadons,  with  no  pwoeptible 
^es.  The  trade  of  tiie  town  fs  mostly  with 
the  fishermen,  whom  it  soppHea  with  dotiung, 
"provinODs,  aod  fishing  materials,  and  witb 
■merchant  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  conti- 
nental Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  it  supplies  with  fish,  seal 
skiae,  oil,  and  blubber.  Oodfish  is  the  great 
staple  of  export,  and  of  this  it  sends  out  anna- 
ally  to  market  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  quin- 
tals; but  considerable  quantities  of  salmon, 
herring,  seal  and  whale  oil,  cod  liver  oil,  blub- 
ber, and  seal  skins  are  also  exported.  The 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  St.  John's  in  1861 
was  812,  tonnage  103,016,  and  the  number 
cleared  was  703,  tonnage  91,191.  The  lam 
dogs  of  the  country  are  maoh  «nployed  in  the 
town  fbr  haaling  wood,  &o.  St  John's  was 
founded  hi  1688  by  Sfar  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  BIVEB.  See  Flobida, 
vol.  vii.  p.  566, 

SAINT  J0HN8BURY,  a  town  of  Vermont, 
capital  of  Oaledonia  Co.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Passumpsio  river,  87  m.  N.  £.  from  Montpe- 
lier ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,768.  It  is  divided  into  8 
Tillages,  the  Oentre,  East,  and  Plain,  the  last 
the  largest.  It  has  9  churches,  an  jioademy, 
high  school,  bank,  printing  office,  4  founderies 
and  machine  shops,  and  the  extensive  manu- 
factory of  platform  and  other  scales  of  Messrs. 
Furiianka.  The  Oonne^iciit  and  Fassompno 
rivers  railroad  paasea  throngh  th«  town. 

SAINT  JOS^H.  t  A  &  W.  CO.  of  Ifiofa., 
bordering  on  Lidiana,  and  drained  by  the  St. 
Joseph's,  Portage,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn 
rivers;  area,  628Bq.m.;  pop. in  1860, 12,726: 
in  1860,  21,262.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  266,011  bushels  of  wheat,  481,827 
of  Indian  com,  114,808  of  oats,  12,708  tons  of 
hay,  and  68,187  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  12 
grist  mills,  21  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  a 
-woollen  factory,  6  distilleries,  2  newspaper 
offices,  14  churches,  and  4,838  pupils  attend- 
ing pnblio  schools.  The  Michigan  southern 
nflroad  intenecta  th«  ooon^.  Oapital,  Oenr 
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ireviUe.  n.  A  K.  oo.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
Michigan,  and  drained  by  the  Bt  Joseph's  and 
Kankakee  rivers;  area,  470  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  10,954 ;  in  1860,  18,466.  The  stu&eo 
is  nearly  level,  and  is  divided  in.neariy  eqnal 
looprations  into  oak  (^lenings,  fbrests^  and 
prairie.  The  producUons  in  1860  were  161,- 
966  bushels  of  wheat,  846,841  of  Indian  ootn, 
109,616ofoat8,  and  31,167  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
were  6  grist  mills,  4  tanneries,  17  ohurdiea^ 
and  1,868  pupils  attending  pnblio  schools 
Marl  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Michigan 
•oDthem  and  northern  Indiana  raih*oad  passes 
throtwh  the  ooonty.   Capital,  South  Bend. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  of  Mo.,  and  capital 
of  Buchanan  oo.,  situated  on  the  great  E.  bend 
of  the  Missouri  river,  666  m.  W.  N.  W.  &om 
St.  Lonia,  and  840  m.  from  Jefferson  City,  with 
both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  Imes  of 
steamboats;  pop.  in  1660,  8,982.  .it  is  oon- 
neoted  witii  the  Miaadsuppi  river  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St  Joseph  railroad,  and  fbima  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  departure  for  the  eaa- 
nant  trains  and  the  overland  mail  to  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  town  u 
veil  built,  and  has  a  large  female  seminary,  ft 
convent,  a  court  house,  odd  fellows'  hall,  sev- 
eral latge  hotels,  6  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
8  of  them  daily,  and  10  churches.  There  are 
steam  flouring  and  saw  mills,  bagging  mann- 
fiictories,  &o.  The  trade  in  fitting  oot  the 
wnigrant  trains  and  expresses  is  very  heavy, 
amounting  in  1868  to  $8,700,000.  St.  Jose^ 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1857. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S,  a  river  of  Michigan  and 
LicUana,  which  rises  in  Hillsdale- oo.,  Mich., 
and  after  making  a  drouit  into  northern  In- 
diana returns  into  IKohigan,  and  falls  into  Lake 
3Gehigan,  at  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  after  a 
coarse  of  250  m.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly 
but  its  course  is  serpentine.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  small  steamboats  toOonstaatine,  120  nx. 
from  its  month,  where  is  a  good  harbw. 

SAINT  JUST,  Ahtodtb  Lours  Lfios  db,  a 
French  revolutionist,  born  at  Decize,  Nivernais, 
in  1768,  died  by  the  guillotine,  July  23,  1794. 
The  son  of  a  notary  man,  his  education  gave 
him  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  ancient 
repnblics.  He  early  published  two  licentioua 
but  dull  poems,  Organtt  in  20  cantos  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  1789),  and  Met  pam-Ump$^  <w  l«  nowuil 
Orffont  (1792),  and  a  work  entitled  £ipTit  d$  la 
rhobUion  «taela  eoJutUu^on  de  Ihtnee  (1791). 
Thioagh  the  infloenoe  of  Bobe^ierre  he  waa 
retnmed  to  the  national  oonvention  hi  1799, 
though  he  lacked  a  year  of  the  legal  age.  He 
took  the  foremost  rank  among  the  violent  spir- 
its in  that  body,  and  in  his  first  speech  (Nov. 
18)  invoked  the  examples  of  Borne  and  Eng- 
land as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  this 
,  for  whose  dMth  without  respite  or  ap- 
he  finally  voted.  He  advocated  the  con- 
centration of  all  power  in  the  convention,  the 
supervision  of  military  operations  by  its  mem- 
bwB,  and  the  systrai  of  terror  as  the  only 
nwMia  o£  waietj  fbr  FMnoe,  declaring  that 
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"  those  who  nuke  half-vaj  reroIntlMU  onlif 
dig  their  own  graves."  After  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  be  waa  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  and  was  sent  with  Le 
Baa  as  commiseioner  to  the  army  of  the  Rfaine^ 
established  the  gQUlotine  in  Alsace,  and  detu- 
inated  the  population.  In  Feb.  1794,  he  was 
named  president  of  the  coaventioD,  and  in 
March  made  the  report  agfunst  Danton  and  his 
parliaaDs  which  insnred  their  death.  With 
Gonthon  and  Robespierre  he  formed  the  cele- 
brated trlamvirate  of  tiie  reign  of  terror.  On 
ihe  9tJi  Thermidor  (Jnly  S7)  he  mounted  the 
tribune  to  redsttbe  torrent  at  wrath  whieh  was 
OTerwhelming  than,  but  In  rain :  and  the  next 
iajy  with  the  other  terrorists,  he  was  led  to 
the  scaffold.  Beside  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  anthor  of  ^ragmenU  mtr  U$ 
imHtutiws  ripi^lieainet  (32mo.,  1800X  and  of 
an  Eatai  de  eonatitvtion,  [ninted  in  his  CSworm 
politique  (8vo.,  1888-*4). 

SAINT  LAMBERT,  Ohahlbb  Jbancob,  mar- 
qnls  de,  a  French  author,  bora  at  V^lise^ 
Jjorraine,  in  1717,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1808. 
At  the  court  of  King  Stanislas  at  Lnn^ville  he 
met  Voltaire,  whom  be  stipplanted  in  the  of- 
feotioQS  of  hia  mistress  the  marohioness  dm 
Oh&telet,  bnt  was  throagh  his  Inflnence  intro- 
dnced  into  the  literanr  and  fashionable  circles 
of  Paris,  He  entered  the  French  servioe  as 
colonel,  but  after  a  few  years  retired  iVom  it 
and  devoted  himself  to  litenftoie.  In  1706  he 
formed  a  connection  with  Mme.  d'Hoodetot,  the 
sister-in-law  of  Mme.  d'fMnay,  which  oobtin- 
ned  onintemipted  till  his  death  nearly  50  years 
later.  Of  bis  namerons  poems  the  only  one 
now  read  is  Le$  mitOTu  (1769 ;  revised  and  en- 
lai^d  ed.,  1771).  His  chief  prose  work  is  £a 
pnneipet  det  momrt  eha  tmitet  lea  nationa,  ou 
eatichiame  univerael  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1798-1801). 

SAINT  LANDRY,  a  S,  W.  parish  of  La., 
drained  by  the  Atchafalaya,  Oortablean,  and 
Teche  bayons,  and  by  the  afflaents  of  the  Mer- 
mentau  river ;  area,  2,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660, 
88,100,  (tf  whom  11,486  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
fiuw  is  his^  and  nndolating,  and  the  soil  far< 
Idle.  The  stqde  productions  are  snmr,  oot- 
t<m,  Indian  ooni,  and  sweet  potatoes.  In  1660 
there  were  0  saw  mills,  0  tanneries,  fi  news- 
papers, 6  chnrohes,  and  900  pnpils  in  pablio 
schools.   Oapital,  Opelonsas. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, forming  for  a  part  of  its  course  the  boun- 
dary between  British  America  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  naaally  reckoned  as  issuing 
from  Lake  Ontario,  In  lat.  44°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  76°  80'  W.,  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  750 
m.  long.  If  the  whole  length  from  the  bead 
of  Lake  Baperior  were  reckoned,  it  would  be 
1,910  ra.,  or  inclnding  the  St  Lonis,  the  head 
stream  <Hr  that  lake,  2,100  m.  It  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  ships  to  Qneheo,  and  for  VMseb 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal.  Above  that  dty  its 
navigation  is  impeded  by  rapids,  of  which  the 
Cedar  and  Lachine  are  the  most  considerable. 
The  inclination  of  these  rapids  Is  so  regular, 
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tint  vteoBboste  drawing  7  foet  of  widsr  caatto- 

soend  the  rivw  safety ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  the  difBcalty  of  ascent  (Lake  Ontario 
being  334  feet  above  the  ocean  level),  7  differ- 
ent canals  have  been  oonstraoted,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  41  m.,  which  will  admit  tha 
passage  of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  A  canal  has 
also  been  oonstmcted  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Erie,  called  the  Welland  canal,  28  m.  in 
length,  and  having  capacity  to  pass  a  vessel  of 
500  tons  harden.  There  is  also  a  ship  canal 
of  large  sice  aronnd  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Boperiw.  A 
Tessd  of  500  tcms  may  load  frwn  the  month 
oil  the  St  Lonis  river  MFond  da  Lao,  or  fhna 
Ohioago,  and,  without  breaking  bulk,  pass 
down  the  St  Lawrence  to  any  port  in  the 
world.  In  1866,  1,179,246  tons  of  shipping 
passed  throng  the  Welland  canal,  and  716,041 
tons  throngh  the  St  Lawrenoe  canals.  On 
leaving  Lake  Ontario  the  river  is  about }  of  a 
mile  wide,  but  below  Quebec  it  rapidly  ex- 
pands to  10,  20,  and  80  m. ;  at  Cape  6asp6  it  is 
100  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  N.  side 
are  the  Ottawa,  680  m.  long,  the  SL  Maurice, 
the  Betsiamite  or  Bersimls,  and  the  Bagnenay : 
those  on  the  S.  nde,  which  are  smaller  and  of 
less  importance,  are  the  Oswegatchie,  Black. 
Grass,  Backet,  Bt  Regia,  Sorel, «.  Francis,  and 
Ghaudidre  rivers.  The  St.  lAWrenoe  is  studded 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  with 
islands;  near  its  egress  from  I^e  Ontario  there 
is  a  group  so  numerons  as  to  have  received  the 
name  of  the  Thoosand  islands.  The  St.  Law- 
rence druus  a  territory  of  over  400,000  sq.  m., 
and  its  basin  is  computed  by  Darby  to  contun 
*'  more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  this 
planet"  The  solid  contents  of  the  lakes,  river,  \ 
and  gulf,  according  to  his  estimate,  are  1,547,- 
011,792,860,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  suffi- 
cient to  envelope  the  entire  earth  in  a  watery 
covering  8  feet  deep. — ^The  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, which  receives  the  waters  of  this  mi^^ 
river,  is  enclosed  by  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land on  the  £.,  Nova  Seotia,  Hew  Bronswiok, 
and  Oanoda  on  ttie  S.  and  W.,  and  Labradw  aa 
the  N.  It  is  nmaUy  stated  to  lie  between  lat 
46*  and  60*  N.,  and  long.  68°  and  66°  W. ;  bat 
there  has  been  no  ponUve  determination  of 
the  point  where  the  river  ends  and  the  gulf 
begins,  and  a  commisuon  appointed  by  the  ' 
Oanadian  parliament  have  within  the  past  two 
.years  been  engaged  in.  investigations  to  decide 
the  question.  "Die  golf  has  8  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  ocean,  viz.,  between  New- 
foundland and  Oape  Breton,  by  the  strut  of 
Belle  Isle  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  gut  of 
Oanso  on  the  8.  It  has  numerous  islands, 
among  which  are  Antaoosti,  Prince  Edward's, 
and  Magdalen.  Its  principal  bays  are  Ghalenr, 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada;  Mira- 
nddd,  in  New  Brunswick;  St.  Geoi^  bi^, 
Kova  Sco^ ;  and  St.  Oeorge\  Newfoundland. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.  of  New- 
York,  bordered  N.  E.  by  the  St  Lawrence  river^ 
and  drained  by  thelndian,  Oswegatohie,  Gras^ 
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Baakst,  8t  R«gb,  and  Deer  rivara  and  their 

alBtieBts;  area,  2,900  aq.  m.,  being  tba  lar- 
gest oountj  in  the  state ;  pop.  in  1800,  90,438. 
It  has  8  lakes  of  oonaiderable  size,  Long, 
'  Black,  and  Oraaberry,  beside  several  smaller 
ones.  The  aoathern  portion  of  the  connty  is 
as  7et  bat  thinly  settled,  and  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. -Along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  sor&ce 
is  graerally  level,  and  very  prodnotive.  There 
are  mines  of  lead  and  specalar  iron  ore.  The 
prodaotions  ia  1855  were  820,244  bnshels  of 
wheat,  487,041  of  oata,  320,598  of  Indian  com, 
004,038  of  potatoea,  189,400  tona  of  hay,  197,- 
875  lbs.  (rfhops,  4,868,809  of  bntter,  1,673,999 
of  cheese,  S46^688  ot  vooi,  and  M8,918  of 
maple  sogar.  Thwe  were  15  iron  mannbo- 
taring  establiBhrnenta,  7  wodlen  fiutories,  8 
aaheriea,  8  pearlash  monnfaotories,  7  starch 
ftotofies,  36  coach  and  wagon  mann&ctoriea, 
88  gr^  mills,  188  saw  mUls,  25  tanneries,  8 
newspi^r  offices,  117  chnrohes,  and  487  school 
honses.   Capital,  Canton. 

BAINT  LEONARDS,  Edward  Bobtbhshaw 
61TODBN,  baron,  an  English  jarist,  bomioLoadon 
in  1781.  He  stodied  law  at  Linooln's  Inn,  pab^ 
lished  in  1805  "  A  Concise  and  PracUoal  Trea- 
tise of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Porchasers" 
(18th  ed.,  1857),  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1807.  In  1808  he  published  "A  Practical 
!I^tise  on  F»wen,"and  in  1809  "A  Series 
<^  Letters  to  a  Han  of  Property,  on  Sales^ 
Fnrchftses,  MortgageB,"  &c.,  both  which  have 
INUsed  throng  nameroos  editions.  With  slight 
ezoeptions,  increase  of  business  and  official 
oares  prevented  his  appearing  again  as  an 
aa&or  for  40  years.  .  From  1817  he  confined 
himself  to  chancery  practice,  in  which  he  soon 
took  the  highest  position.  He  entered  parlta* 
ment  in  1628,  and  in  1839  was  made  sohcitor- 
geoeral  by  the  dnke  of  Wellington  and  knighted, 
retiring  from  office  with  Wellington  in  Nov. 
1881.  For  a  brief  period  in  1885  he  was  lord 
ohanoetlor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
whose  return  to  power  in  1841  he  again  re- 
oeived  that  office,  and  held  it  till  his  retirement 
in  Jnly,  1846.  In  Feb.  180S,  be  was  aop^Btod 
Iwd  idianodlor  of  England^d  created  a  peer. 
He  retired  wUh  the  Derby  ministry  in  Decem- 
ber, bnt  oontinned  to  take  an  active  part  in 
polidos  and  in  the  bnaness  of  the  house  of 
lords.  In  1849  he  paUished  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Property,  as  administered  in  the 
Honse  of  Lords,"  in  1861  "An  Sss^  on  the 
New  Real  Property  Statntes,"  and  In  1858  "  A 
Handbook  on  Property  Law." 

SAINT  LOtna  L  An  E.  CO.  of  Mo.,  oocn- 
pying  the  toogoe  of  land  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Misrissippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and 
drained  hjihe  Marameo;  area,  650  sq. m. ;  pop. 
in  I860, 181,685,  of  whom  4,852  were  slaves. 
The  snrftoe  is  varied  ai^  the  soil  very  fertile. 
The  produotions  .in  18B0  were  668,310  boahela 
of  Indian  oom,  98,480  of  wheat,  188,887  of 
Data,  14,169  tons  of  hay,  and  203,483  lbs.  of 
batter.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  coal  and 
qamriea  ijS  marble  in  the  oonntyj  and  the  west- 
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era  part  eziands  into  the  great  Iron  ro^on  of 
the  state.  The  Paoiflo  and  the  St.  Charles  nul- 
roads  traverse  the  connty.  Oa^taL  St  Lonis. 
II.  A  N.  E.  00.  of  Minn.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
^lain  of  small  lakes  which  separate  that  state 
iirom  British  America,  S,  E.  by  L^e  Superior, 
and  drained  by  St.  Louis,  Yermilioo,  Swan,  and 
other  rivers ;  area,  6,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
406.  The  county  is  interspersed  with  lakes,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Namekan,  Vermil- 
ion, Swan,  Sandy,  and  Crooked  lakes.  The  road 
from  St.  Cloud  to  Fond  du  Lac  passes  throagh 
the  8.  £.  part  of  the  county.   Capital,  Oneota. 

SAINT  LOUIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  . 
Misaoori,  and  commeroial  metropolis  of  the 
central  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  nght  bank  of 
the  Missisrippi  river,  20  m.  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Missouri,  174  m.  above  the  month  of 
the  Ohio,  1,194  m.  above  New  Orleans,  and 
128  m.  E.  from  Jefferson  City;  lat.  88"  87'  28" 
N.,  long.  90"  15'  16"  W.;  pop.  in  1769,  891 ; 
in  1788,  1,197;  in  1810, 1,680 ;  in  1820,  4,690; 
in  1840, 16,467 ;  in  1850,  77,860 ;  and  in  1860, 
161,780,  of  whom  about  1,600  were  slaves. 
The  city  is  elevated  many  feet  above  the  floods 
of  the  MiBsissippi,  and  is  protected  from  thom 
by  a  limestone  bank,  instead  of  the  perpendic- 
nlar  cliffs  or  the  alluvial  soil  which  nsnaUy 
form  its  banks.  It  is  bnilt  on  two  terraces,  the 
first  or  lower  rising  somewhat  abruptly  afmnt 
20  feet  from  the  river,  the  second  or  upper 
making  a  more  gradual  asoent  d  40  feet  nma 
the  lower,  and  spreading  oat  into  a  wide  and 
beautiful  plun,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
city,  the  river,  and  the  ac^acent  country.  The 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  extend  6i  m.  along 
the  river,  which  is  slightly  convex  at  this 
point,  and  between  8  end  4  m.  back  from  it. 
It  oonttuns  15^  ^q.  m.  The  densely  settled 
portion,  however,  is  comprised  in  a  district  of 
about  2  m.  along  the  river,  and  a  little  more 
thaa  a  mile  in  width.  The  city  is  regularly 
lud  out,  the  long  streets  on  the  lower  terrace 
running  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  river,  whUe 
elsewhere  they  are  nsually  at  right  angles  with 
those  naming  westward  from  toe  river  bank. 
Front  or  Levee  street,  along  the  river,  is  100 
feet  wide,  and  on  its  W.  ride  is  built  np  with 
lai^e  warehouses ;  the  other  ^eets  are  nsaallT 
60  feet  in  width.  The  city  is  remark^ly  weu 
built,  most  of  its  warehouses  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  public  edifices  and  dwellings- 
being  of  brick  or  stone.  Nearly  2,800  buM- 
ings  ^rere  erected  in  the  city  in  1860,  at  a  coat 
of  about  $7,600,000.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are :  the  city  hall ;  the  court  house,  «rect- ' 
ed  at  an  expense  of  $500,000 ;  the  new  custom 
house  and  post  office,  costing  $360,000;  the 
United  States  arsenal,  a  large  and  imporinf^ 
abnctnre  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  surround-' 
«d  with  fine  grounds ;  the  merchants'  exchange, 
the  mercantile  library  hall,  the  dtr  hospital, 
the  marine  hospital,  tiie  high  school  bnilaing^ 
St.  Louis  university,  several  magnificent  hotels, 
the  cathedral  (186  feet  long  and  84  wide,  with 
a  front  of  polished  fi«e  stone),  St  George*a 
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CEpisoopid)  ohnroh,  and  llie  chnreh  of  the 
Mesriah  (Unitarian).  There  are  in  the  city  76 
obnrcheB,  of  which  8  are  Baptist,  7  Episcopal, 
8  Ijitiieran  and  Evangelical,  18  Methodist,  12 
Presbyterian,  19  Koman  Oatiiolio,  and  1  each 
Congregational,  Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist. — The  benevolent  and  charitable  institn- 
tiona  of  St  Louis  are  very  numerous ;  it  has  10 
orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  a 
house  of  refuge  with  126  inmates,  a  girls'  indus- 
trial home,  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  ser- 
eral  f^ee  evening  schools,  an  Insane  hospital,  a 
maternity  and  infant  hospital,  a  marine  hos- 
pital (a  fine  edifice  of  great  edacity),  and  8 
general  hoqritala;  7  ooDvents,  and  noroerons 
benevolent  and  benefit  sodeties.  The  schools 
of  St.  Lonis  have  for  many  years  ei^joyed 
ft  high  reputation.  They  Include  a  normal 
school,  a  high  school  occupying  a  fine  and  well 
planned  edifice,  and  2S  public  schools  of  lower 
grade.  The  amount  of  the  school  tax  for  1860 
was  $78,468,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the 
school  fund  and  other  ftmds,  which  were  la^e. 
Beside  these,  80  schools,  aciademies,  and  semi- 
naries are  not  connected  with  the  board  of 
education.  The  St.  Louis  nniversity,  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  was  founded  in  1829,  and  incorporated  in 
1882.  It  has  a  very  valuable  museum,  a  com- 
plete set  of  phllosopliical  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus,  and  Ubraries  containmg  about  22,000 
'Volumes ;  md  in  1S60  there  were  16  professora 
ftnd  instmctors  and  184  students,  llie  Wash- 
ington university,  incorporated  in  1868,  is  an  in- 
stitution intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range 
ot  univerdty  studies,  except  theological,  and 
to  afibrd  opportunity  of  complete  preparation 
for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific  life. 
Three  departments  are  already  organized  and  in 
operation,  the  academic,  the  scientific,  and  the 
practical  or  industrial ;  and  others  will  he  estab- 
ushed  as  occasion  may  require.  The  OTallon 
polytechnic  institute  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  this  nniversity ;  it  has  a  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  and  a  weQ  supplied  reading 
room,  and  is  organizing  a  corps  of  instructors 
in  the  diflbrent  topics  embraced  in  teohnolof^- 
eal  sdenee.  There  are  also  a  commndal  col- 
lege of  some  note,  and  8  mecUoal  colleges,  one 
ofthemhomceopathic.  The  academy  of  science, 
founded  in  1866,  has  a  large  mnsenm  and  a  good 
library,  and  has  published  its  transadiions  and 
is  in  correspondence  with  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. A  German  institute  of  science,  art, 
and  mechanics  was  founded  in  1856.  Beude 
the  libraries  of  the  colleges,  &c.,  there  are  8 
public  libraries,  the  new  library,  the  mercan- 
tile library,  with  23,000  volumes,  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Franklin  association.  In  1860 
there  were  68  periodicals  and  newspapers  pnb- 
Kshad  in  the  aty,  of  which  11  were  aailies  is- 
Boing  also  weekW  editions,  8  were  published  tri- 
we«Iy,  24  weekly,  4  soni-monthly,  9  monthly, 
and  S  quarterly ;  9  were  printed  in  the  German 
andoneintheFrenohlai^;uage.  Bt.  Louis  has  S 
thutrea  and  an  operahonse,  and  10  fine  hotela, 


of  which  ih«  largMt  and  beat  an  the  Llnddl 

house,  en  immense  and  costly  structure ;  the 
Planters'  hotel,  occupying  the  entire  front  on 
Fourth  street  between  Pme  and  Chestnut ;  the 
dty  hotel,  the  United  States,  the  southern  (not ' 
completed),  the  Virginia,  the  Missouri,  the  Ever^ 
ett,  and  the  Monroe  houses.  At  the  bej^nnii^ 
of  1860  there  were  6  lines  of  city  railroad  in  op- 
eration. There  are  1 6  cemeteries  in  and  around 
the  city,  several  of  them  from  6  to  8  miles  dis- 
tant. The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
large  reservoir,  into  wnich  it  is  pumped  by  sta- 
tionary engines  from  the  river,  and  distributed 
through  the  streets  in  iron  pipes.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sup^y  has  beoi  for  some  time  in 
contemplaticm.  Oas  has  been  used  for  lighting 
the  city  since  1848.  There  are  several  parks, 
the  lai^est  of  which,  called  the  fto  grouuda, 
comprises  about  60  acres.  The  levee  along  the 
river  bank  has  been  greatly  improved  at  a  very 
heavy  expense  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
afibrds  facilities  for  steamboats  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
city  on.  the  Missiscdppi. — St.  Louis  Is  largely 
engaged  in  mannfacturing.  Her  fionring  mills, 
of  which  there  are  19;  have  a  very  high 
reputation;  their  production  increased  from 
408,099  barrels  in  1861  to  873,646  in  1869. 
The  sugar  received  in  St.  Lonis  in  1869  was 
68,174  hhds.,  9,186  bbls.,  and  6,696  bozea, 
and  tiio  molMMa  66,624  barrels  and  16,981 
kegs,  being  an  amount  e<mal  to  that  ezpwb- 
ed  to  all  other  pmU  troiaSew  Orleans.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  for  the  supply  of  the 
large  sugar  refineries  of  the  city,  which  man- 
nfacture  most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Uie 
Mississippi  valley.  The  tar  trade  of  8t.  Louis 
in  1660  amonnted  to  $649,422,  $840,000  being 
for  buffalo  robes,  of  which  86,000  were  brought 
into  market.  There  were  also  126,000  raccoon 
skins,  87,000  mink  skins,  120,000  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  10,800  wolf  skins,  84,600  opossom  skins, 
and  from  1,000  to  6,600  each  of  otter,  fox, 
muskrat,  wild  cat,  beaver,  polecat,  and  other 
akina.  Oils  and  chemicals  are  extensively 
manufactured.  Lard  and  linseed  oils  form  an 
important  item  fai  t)ie  productions  at  the  dfgr ; 
in  186S  the  amount  of  Ac  former  was  neany 
6,000  bbls.,  and  in  1860  it  was  80,000  bbla. 
Tho  production  of  linseed  oil  for  a  few  yeart 
past  has  diminished,  from  a  short  supply  of  flax 
aeed,  but  Bt.  Louis  is  still  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  its  manufacture.  The  mann&ctnre 
of  hemp  into  bale  rope  and  ba^:ing,  the  dis- 
tilling of  whiskey,  and  the  manufacture  ,of 
tobacco,  in  which  10  or  12  establishments  are 
employed,  all  occupy  many  hands  and  a  large 
amount  of  capital.  The  packing  of  pork,  beef, 
lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  huge  capital 
Many  of  the  leading  proviMon  dealers  of  the 
eastern  dties  have  bbeir  packing  bouses  here. 
The  number  of  hogs  slaiu^htered  in  1860  waa 
78j000,  and  the  pork  shaped,  inclndmg  re- 
ceipts from  packmg  points  above  St.  Lonis, 
was  100,000  bbls.,  18,000  casks  and  hhds., 
and  700^000  pieces;  lard,  71)000  bbla.;  bee( 
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8,000  bbls.   Bat  the  manufacture  of  iron  sar- 
passes  all  others  in  its  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  involved.   The  vast  products  of  Pilot 
Knob  and  Iron  Monntiun  are  broaght  here  for 
smelting,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
hollow  ware,  and  other  caBtiogs,  nuling,  ma- 
chinery, loeomo^ves,  and  stationary  boilers. 
Hie  amoant  of  pig  iron  received  in  1868  was 
17,666  tons;  in  1859,  16,250  tons;  in  1860, 
19,700  tons.  There  is  also  annaally  mannfao 
toied  about  ^0,000  tons  brought  from  other 
points.  In  1850,  since  which  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled,  there  were  upward  of  1,800 
mannfactaring  establishments  of  tjl  Idnds  in 
operation,  employing  a  capital  of  over  $16,000,- 
000.  8t.  Louis  is  an  important  entrepot  of  trade, 
not  only  with  Missouri  and  the  adjacent  states, 
but  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  with 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oalifomia.  The  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missonri,  wiu  ^at 
d  their  nnmenma  affluents,  brings  to  it  ui  im- 
mense traflSe.  The  St.  Loms  ana  Iron  Momi- 
tain  rMlroad,  87  m.  loi^,  connects  it  with  the 
iron  re^n ;  the  Pacific  nulway,  destined  to 
extend  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  now 
189  m.  of  its  course  completed,  to  Sedalia,  64 
m.  beyond  Jefferson  City,  while  a  branch  ex- 
tends to  Rolla,  76  m.  fVom  Franklin;  and 
toward  the  N.  W.  the  city  is  connected  with 
Bt  Joseph  on  the  Missonri  by  804  m.  of  rail- 
road, and  a  branch  extends  thence  15  m.  far- 
ther toward  the  Iowa  line.    Eastward,  Bt 
Louis  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  great 
network  of  lines  which  traverse  Illiaois,  and 
extend  their  ramifications  into  every  state  £. 
of  the  IQsris^in)!  river.  OontiDnonB  lines  con- 
nect it  with  New  Orleans,  witii  Ni^ville, 
OharlestoD,  lUchmoDd,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.   By  4  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  is  in  magnetic  commnnication  with  aU 
points  £.  and  6.,  and  with  the  N.  W.  and  the 
W.  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Kansas,  and  will 
soon  be  with  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  if 
not  with  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
shipping  owned,  enrolled,  and  lioensed  at  the 
port  amounted  in  1854  to  48,675  tons,  and  in 
1860  to  64,688  tons.   The  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats in  1860  were  4,871,  tonnage  1,120,089. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
principal  articles  brought  into  the  city  in  the 
years  1867-'9 : 
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Brooms,  doien  

Bmm^  iMka  or  bamb  

Baoon,eMks  

"  tieroeg  

**  bsrfob 

"  boxw  

"  pMkaget  

■  pl»CM  

Bnttjt  ueks  

Butter,  p«ckag«t  

Corn,biuti«ls  

^  Oottoa  jarn,  ImIm  

OoSiw,  Mcks  

CbMBc,  boSH  

Floar,  tMnrela.  

riKE  SMd,  bnafaeto  

m«dfrait,bwlMl*  

K*mp,  ImIm  „  


1U1. 


M.64S 
1,114 

11,918 
TOT 
1,0S4 
1.140 
19S 
SMS 

88,081 
6,070 

IS,71f 

socCmi 

4,88S 
S8,4<6 


IBHL 


19,848 
19.114 

T4B 
8,411 

849 
11,435 
8M1T 

l4^8a3 

15,979 
809,»4« 
7.880 
140,16ft 

11,068 
Bia,SI9 

11,803 

78,081 


SS,175 
47,184 
H,73l 


•8S 

1360 
14,891 
llft.985 
!T,690 

S.gfil 
148,883 
87,818 
808;,«71 
UI4 
eQ,M4 
•8^ 


,P1| 

bundlM... 
Hay,  balm  

1^  pl¥«  

Lard,  Uarcea  

bUTds.... 

:  1"^.  

Uolawee,  bsrreU. 

Uk]t,iaclEfl  

Mails,  kegs  , 

OaU,  BMiks  

OntiiDB,  bnsbeb. 
Port,  barrels ..... 

"  tierces  

"  boxes  

**  pieoea  

"  tons  

Hon,  CM-  loads. . , 
'  head. 


Potatoes,  bushels.. 

Pig  Iron,  tons  

Bye,  socks  

Bice,  tieroes  

Bnoar,  hhds.  

^  bbls.  

"  boxes  

Salt,  bushels  

Tobacco,  bhds.  

"  pactuigea. 

Wheat,  busheb  

Wool,  bass  

Whiskey,  barrels... 


lan. 

tSH. 

isn. 

138,804 

300.406 

816,896 

8,068 

4,00ft 

0,0ts9 

24386 

85,636 

M,1TB 

102,5U 

806,667 

26a,6S4 

ST.491 

83.967 

89.724 

87,&3S 

81.4S1 

15.698 

9,83t 
Q,1S4 

1M14 

9,024 

8.S2S 

2,035 

46,704 

40,686 

56,021 

4,ia6 

8,486 

15,981 

10,01ft 

8,808 

88.848 

32,216 

9360 

178,663 

110,801 

804,767 

603.048 

843,014 

682,487 

143,588 

192,740 

61380 

108,101 

137,916 

102,668 

^806 

6,663 

Ci860 

493 

829 

493,547 

383,981 

80i,m 

1,462 

765 

618 

1,108 

346 

814,061 

8.089 

msu 

480378 

83,944 

17,068 

16,860 

15,231 

84,990 

92,688 

5,SSS 

38,300 

9.08B 

81,141 

58,891 

C3,1T« 

.  8,498 

9.138 

8,888 

17,374 

6,698 

T4S,a8fi 

1,066.870 

T80.S57 

1,107 

6,706 

I137« 

18,111 

9,560 

15337 
8,878,848 

S,88M48 

8,988 

8,678 

4387 

98,^ 

123.317 

110,773 

— On  Jan.  1, 1861,  there  were  7  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  cf^ital  of  $9,569,603,  aud  holding 
$6,031,049  of  exchange  and  $469,999  of  specie; 
their  circulation  was  $800,520.  The  country 
branches  of  these  banks  held  $4,909,210  of  ex- 
change, $3,573,077  in  coin,  and  liad  a  cu-cula- 
latzon  of  $6,877,966.  The  number  of  savings 
institntions  is  13,  the  capital  of  8  of  which  is 
$3,640,000.  There  are  34  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies,  9  of  them  on  the  mutual 
I^an,  thoogh  6  of  these  have  guaranty  capitals ; 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  stock  companies  ia 
about  $6,000,000 ;  and  8  life  inaoranee  compa* 
Dies,  aU  on  the  mntnal  njBbem,  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  organized  in  1848,  and  a  me- 
chanics' and  mannfaotnrers'  exdiange,  intend- 
ed for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufiicturing  interests  of  tiie 
city. — ^The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor 
and  a  common  connoil  of  20  members.  The 
police  is  metropolitan,  and  the  governor  of  the 
state  is  its  legal  head.  It  consists  of  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  which  the  mayor  is  a  mem- 
ber, a  chief;  a  city  marshal,  8  deputies,  2  cap- 
tains, 4  assistant  captains,  10  sergeants,  and  175 
patrohnen.  The  city  has  a  pud  fire  depart- 
ment, provided  with  steam  fire  engines.  The 
city  debt,  in  Oct.  I860,  was  $0,016,700,  a  de- 
CTease  of  $490,000  in  Si  years.  The  valnatioii 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  1 860  was  $1  Ofl,- 
408,280;  the  tax  levied  was  $1,106,498,  and  the 
entire  revenue  $1,458,856.— In  1763  M.  d'Ab- 
badie,  the  director-general  of  Louisiana,  granted 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  of  whom  Pierre 
Ligueste  Laclede  was  the  leader,  the  exolnsive 
right  of  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri. This  company  after  careful  examination 
established  themselves  on  the  present  site  of 
St  looia,  Feb.  Iff,  1754,  and  enoted  a  lai^ 
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bouse  and  4  stores  there.  In  1770  the  number  SAIKT  ICALO^  s'ft>rtifi«d  toira  of  Franoo, 
of  settlers  had  increased  to  40  families,  and  a  capital  cf  the  departtnent  of  Ille-et-Vilune, 
small  garrison  was  maintained  there.  Two  ritaated  tiie  rodty  peninsola  of  Aron,  neat 
jwa  previoos  to  this  time  (Aog.  11, 1768X  ■  tb.9  numth  of  the  Bauoe  in  bay  of  St.  Halo, 
oompanj  of  Spanish  troops  aiider  O^it.  Bicnu  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  tram  BenneB;  pop.  in  1866, 
tookpoflseacdonof  it,inthenameof  tiie  Ungof  4,744.  The  town  is  eooneoted  witii  tibie  nuiof 
Bptin,  nndOT  whose  away  it  remaned  till  its  land  hj  a  long,  fine  causeway  e^ed  the  Billon, 
transfer  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  In  1780  The  harbor  is  large  and  Bafe,  but  difficult  of 
it  was  threatened,  in  common  with  the  other  access,  being  encumbered  by  shoals  at  its  en- 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  W».  trance,  and  the  tide  has  a  greater  ebb  and  flow 
bash  rivers,  with  destrnction  by  a  British  force,  tbere  than  in  any  other  European  port,  rising 
which  descended  Lake  Michigui,  bat  was  saved  sometimes  to  tilie  height  of  46  feet,  while  at 
by  the  energy  of  Oen.  George  Rogers  Olarlc.  low  water  the  port  is  dry.  .The  town  is  large- 
For  many  years  it  was  only  a  trading  post  for  ly  engaged  in  fineries,  sending  many  vessela 
the  far  traders,  and  the  fars  collected  there  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundlajid  for  cod.  St. 
reached  an  annual  value  of  about  $200,000  at  Halo  ia  the  birthplaoe  of  Haupertnis,  Jacqaes 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  first  brick  Cartier,  La  Bourdonnats,  Broussaia,  Chateau- 
house  was  erected  in  1818;  in  1817  the  first  briand,  and  Lamennais.  The  tomb  of  Ch&teau- 
Bteamboat  arrived  there.  In  1823  St  Lonis  briand,  surmounted  by  a  granite  cross,  on  a 
waa  chartered  as  a  city,  though  still  having  rock  in  the  harbor,  is  vimUe  irom  a  distance, 
hardly  6.000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  Bli-  The  town  was  fonnded  in  the  8th  centory,  and 
noia,  wmch  began  to  be  rapid  after  1826,  gave  received  its  name  from  Madon,  its  first  bishop. 
8t.  Lonia  its  first  great  impulse ;  and  the  ascent  It  has  been  8  times  bombarded  by  the  £ng- 
of  steamers  to  the  Qreat  falls  soon  created  a  Ksh.  The  first  French  £flflt  Lidis  company 
thriving  trade,  which,  growing  slowly  at  first,  was  foonded  here. 

begantoassameniagnificentFroportionBinl840,  BAIKT  KABO  OIBABDIN.    See  Gibab- 

and  is  now  nnsnrpassed  by  anywestem  city.  mm. 

SAINT  LUOIA,  one  of  the  Windward  group  BAIKT  MARTIN,  one  of  the  West  India 

of  the  British  West  India  i^ands,  about  80  m.  klands,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group  of  the 

6.  of  Martinique ;  lat.  of  N.  point  14°  6'  N.,  Oaribbees,  between  Angnilla  and  St.  Bartholo- 

long.  60°  HT  W.;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  mew;  area  abont 80 Bq.m..i  pop. in  1849,  7,773. 

1857,  26.807.   The  island  is  divided  into  4  dis-  The  N.  part,  nearly  4  of  the  whole,  belcrngs 

tricts ;  the  chief  town  is  Castries,  situated  on  to  the  French,  and  the  S.  to  the  Dutch.  The 

low  ground  at  the  head  of  a  long  winding  bay  French  portion  in  1649  had  8,778  inhabitants, 

surrounded  by  hills.   St.  Lacia  is  of  volcanic  of  whom  abont  8,000  were  then  slaves ;  and  in 

colgin,  and  some  of  the  moontains  have  Mctinot  1868  tiie  Pntoh  portion  had  2,986  inhabitants, 

waters  at  tiieir  sommlta.  Severe  earthquakes  The  snr&ce  of  the  island  is  billy,  the  climate 

have  oooadonal^  been  felt.    The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  not  very  urtile.  Sonr 

unhealthy.  Bogar  cane  is  the  chief  crop  raised,  and  rum  are  the  principal  products  of  Uie 

and  the  plant  continues  to  yield  luxuriantly  for  French  part,  of  .which  only  about  ^  ia  cnlti- 

6  or  6  years,  and  does  not  require  annual  plant-  rated.    The  Dutch  portion  is  less  fertile,  but 

ing  as  elsewhere.   The  revenue  of  the  ialand  mostly  under  culture,  and  exports  sugar,  mm, 

in  1864  was  £14,098,  and  the  expenditure  was  and  salt,  obtained  ikim  lagoons  along  the 

£18,666,  exclusive  of  £12,706  defrayed  by  shore.   The  island  was  settled  by  the  ^nch 

England  for  military  expenses. — St.  Lucia  was  and  Dutch  in  1S88.    The  Spaniards  expelled 

first  settled  by  the  Ei^ish  in  1689,  but  the  them,  but  abandoned  it  in  1660,  'when  the 

colonists  were  expelled  by  the  natives.   About  <»iffinal  owners  again  took  possession  and 

20  years  afterward  the  French  established  divided  it  between  them.    Oapital  of  tiie 

themselves,  and  between  that  time  and  1804  it  French  part,  Le  Marigot;  of  the  Ihitoh,  Philia- 

was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and  .bni^. 

Ftvnoh  11  times.  Since  1804  it  has  remained  SAINT  UABTIN,  Juk  Aktoob,  a  French 

in  possesrion  of  the  British;  hot  the  laws,  ex-  orienbd  sdiolar,  bom  in  Faria,  Jan.  17, 1701, 

eept  some  slight  aiteratioos  made  by  the  colo-  died  thM«,  July  SO,  1882.  He  was  the  son  of 

Dial  oonndl,  are  the  same  as  those  of  France  a  tailor,  and  studied  oriental  literatiire  under 

before  the  Oode  Ife^Uon  was  introduced.  Bylveatre  de  Sacy.  After  the  restoration  of 

The  produce  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was  the  Bourbons  he  received  a  nomber  of  valuable 

when  slavery  existed  on  the  island.  sinecure  offices,  of  which  he  waa  deprived  after 

SAINT  LTTOIE  (now  Bbevabd),  a  S.  B.  co.  1880,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which 

of  Florida,  bordering  on  t^e  Atlantic;  area,  he  had  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Abel 

about  8,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.   The  R^nsat  the  absolutist  newfq>aper,  Vunitenel. 

surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  modi  of  it  oo-  He  died  in  great  poverty.  Uis  principal  works 

oupied  by  the  Everglades  and  small  lakes.   It  _  are  :  Mhmoiret  hutorigues  et  giograpktqvet  mr 

is  intersected  by  Kissinee  river.    Lake  Oke- '  VArminit  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1816-*22) ;  NftuvelU* 

ohobee,  about  80  m.  in  ^ameter,  is  in  the  S.  reehm^  mr  Cipofus  as  la  mart  d' Alexandre 

part.  There  are  extensive  pine  forests.  Oapi-  (1820) ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Le  Bean's 


tal,  Bossnnalt* 


SAINT  ICABTEK 

SAINT  ICARTIN,  Lonu  OLAin»  nc,  called 
1^  himself  le  phUtmp/ts  inMimn,  a  French 
metaphysician,  bom  in  Amboiae,  Jon.  18, 1748, 
died  in  Annay,  near  Paria,  Oct  18, 1808.  At 
the  age  of  S3  he  entered  the  French  arm:ri  uid 
vhOe  in  garnsoa  at  Bordeanx  beoame  inters 
erted  yi  the  dootrineB  of  Martinez  Pasqaalia, 
ibtmder  dfthe  theosophioal  sect  of  the  Martin- 
lata,  whidi  be  aftorward  r^eoted  for  those  of 
Swedenborg.  Snbseqneotly  he  entered  with 
entboaiasm  apon  the  stndy  of  the  writings  of 
Jacob  Boehm.  He  left  the  army  aboat  1780, 
and  for  several  years  was  engaged  ia  literarj 
labors  in  Paris  or  in  foreign  travel.  During  tbe 
revolntion  he  remained  in  France,  althongh 
exposed  to  danger,  and  in  1794  waa  wpointed 
professor  in  the  normal  schools  of  Amboise. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  Ut- 
•ratm«.  Hia  prindpal  works  are :  J)eaerr*ttn 
H  de  la  viriU  (Ljom,  l77fi),  directed  against 
the  seeptiesl  phUmophy  of  the  encyolt^niuata ; 
TaMem  nwhnvl  dm  rapporU  qmi  nidmt  etUn 
JHmt,  Vkomme  et  Vunwert  (Lyons,  1782),  in 
which  be  endeavors  to  prove  that  we  mast  ex- 

5 lain  things  by  man  and  not  man  by  things; 
,'htmme  ds  ^r(l790);  Ecm  Bomo  (1702); 
Le  noutel  homme  (1796) ;  J)e  Vetprit  de» 
dtom  (1800);  and  te  minUUre  de  Vhomma- 
mprit  (1802).  He  also  wrote  Le  erocodile,  a 
mystical  poem,  interspersed  with  prose,  and 
translated  into  French  the  "  Three  Principles" 
and  "Aurora"  of  Boehm. 

SAINT  MARTIN'S,  a  S.  pu-isb  of  La.,  bor- 
dered S.  W.  by  Grand  or  Ohetimaobes  lake,  £. 
in  part  by  Grand  river,  and  intersected  by 
Atcha&laya  and  Teohe  bayona;  area,  760  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,677,  of  whom  7,869  were 
■laraa.  The  aorftoe  ia  level,  and  the  wdS\.  pro- 
dnctive.  The  prodnoUona  in  1850  were  4,188 
hhda.  of  angar,  287,160  galls,  of  molasses,  4,078 
balea  of  cotton,  and  617,401  bashels  of  Indian 
com.  The  bayons  are  navigated  by  lai^ 
steamers.   Oapital,  St.  Martinsville. 

BAINT  MART'S,  a  8.  co.  of  Md.,  bonnded 
K.  E.  hj  tbe  Pataxent,  E.  by  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  8.  W.  by  the  Potomao ;  area,  abont  360  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1660, 16,214,  of  whom  6,648  were 
tlavea.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  oonnty  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  tide  water,  owing  to  the 
nnmeroua  bays  and  creeks  by  which  it  is  in- 
dented. The  Borfltoe  ia  nearly  level  and  the  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  The  prodnotions  in  1660  were 
878,461  bnshels  of  lodUn  com,  166,860  of 
wheat,  and  71,060  Iba.  of  butter.  The  ooon^ 
was  settled  about  1684.  Oapital,  Leonardtown. 

SAINT  MAKY'S,  a  8.  parish  of  La.,  boi^ 
dered  B.  W.  by  several  bays  of  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  N.  E.  by  Lake  Ohetimaobes,  and  drained 
by  Atehafalaya  and  Tecbe  bayous ;  area,  860 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,813,  of  whom  18,067 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  flat  and  marshy, 
and  the  soil  highly  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  34,766  hhds.  of  sugar  (a  larger 

S'y  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
,  697,660  galls,  of  mohuses,  and  806,390 
I  <rf  Indian  oom.  Oapital,  Franklin. 
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SAINT  MARY'S  STRAIT,  the  connecting 
link  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron, 
forming  also  the  boundary  between  Oanada  West 
imil  thonpjMwpffniniHila^f  W^nh^gftn,  Oommon- 

dng  at  the  head  of  Teqnamenon  bay,  a  frith  of 
Lake  Bnperior,  tiie  strait  holds  a  general  8.  K 
course  <n  68  m.  to  the  head  of  Drommond 
island,  in  L^e  Huron.  One  nule  below  Lake 
Superior  are  the  r^ids  known  as  SL  Mary's 
falls  or  Saolt  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  below  these 
the  strait  spreads  out  into  a  broad  lake,  en- 
closing largo  and  beautiful  islands,  and  having 
titree  distinct  channels,  and  again  contracts 
into  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream.  It  is  navi-  < 
gable  up  to  the  ^^)ids  for  the  lai^eet  vessels. 
These  rapids  have  within  the  space  of  (  of  a 
mile  a  fall  of  22  feet,  and  constitute  a  point  of 
great  attraction  for  visitors,  who  often  descend 
the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  onderthe  guidance 
of  an  Indiui  toyageur,  A  ship  canal  around 
the  Ma  was  completed  May  10, 1866.  It  ia 
100  feet  wide  and  IS  f»et  deep,  admitting  the 
Invest  lake  Bteamera;  the  looks  are  of  solid 
masonry,  36  feet  hi^  and  10  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  with  buttresses  6  feet  wide,  at  distances 
of  12  feet  i^art.  The  greater  part  of  tiie  canal 
is  out  through  solid  rook. 

SAINT  MICHAEL  (Port  Sao  Miffuel),  the 
largest  of  the  Azore  islands,  in  tbe  Atlantic 
Ofsean,  Ut.  87"  48'  N.,  long.  25°  80'  W.,  86  m, 
long  from  E.  to  W. ;  area,  234  sq,  m. ;  ^op. 
80,809.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly, 
the  Agoa  de  Fao,  its  culminating  point,  being 
8,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  volcanic  and  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  has  several  lakes  and  na- 
merons  mineral  springs.  Tbe  soil  is  fertile. 
Oranges  to  tite  value  of  $200,000  annually  are 
exported ;  the otherproduota are maixe,  wheat, 
brans,  and  wine.  (%lef  town,  Ponta  Delgada. 
The  tdand  was  discovered  and  clumed  for  Por- 
tugal by  Gonzales  Velho  de  Cabral,  in  1444. 

SAINT  OMER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
parbnent  of  Pas-de-Oalais,  on  the  Aa,  at  the 
month  of  the  oanal  of  Neof  Foss^  23  m.  S.  E. 
from  Calais ;  pop.  in  1866,  10,193.  It  is  a  for- 
tress of  thd  first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  outworks ;  bat  the  principal  de- 
fence is  the  iadlity  with  which  the  marshes 
around  it  can  be  inundated.  Woollen  cloths, 
thread,  starch,  glue,  oil,  clay  pipes,  fishing 
nets,  salt,  leatber,  pi4>er,  beer,  and  brandy  are 
mannfuitQred.  The  CaUiolio  theological  semi- 
nary here  is  oelebrated. 

SAINT  PAITL^  a  city,  port  of  entrr,  and 
the  oajntal  of  Bainaqr  oo.,  and  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississipi^ 
river,  2,062  m.  from  its  month,  and  9  m.  below 
the  &lte  of  St.  Anthony;  lat.  44°  62'  46"  N., 
long.  OS"  5'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,113 ;  in  1860. 
10,377.  The  site  of  Uie  town  is  on  a  plain  about 
80  feet  above  the  river  and  800  feet  above  the 
gnlf  of  Mexioo,  and  partially  encircled  by  low 
bills,  which  abound  in  springs  of  exoellent 
water.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point 
for  large  steamers.  In  1846  it  oontained  10 
white  inhabitanta,  and  in  the  ^ring  of  1847  it 
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had  obIt  8  fiuniliee.  It  baa  now  14  cbnrohea, 
aboat  the  aame  number  of  hotda,  a  fine  state 
hoase,  and  an  extendve  public  mailt^  In 
1849  the  entire  bunness  of  Uie  town  amounted 
to  1181,000;  in  1864  it  was  $5,868,600:  in 
1659,  a  year  of  great  depression,  it  was  $8,- 
181,240.  In  1660  the  manufactures  of  the  city 
amounted  to  $607,198,  iucluding  lumber,  flour, 
&o.  The  furs  exported  from  St.  Paul  in  1860 
amounted  to  $161,023.  The  number  of  steam- 
boat arirals  at  the  present  site  of  St.  Paul  in 
1844  was  41;  in  1850,  194;  in  1856,  660;  in 
1868,  1,068;  m  1860,  776.  In  1848  there  were 
2  boats  engaged  in  the  na'\igation,  measuring 
240  tons;  in  1868,  62,  measuring  12,708  tons; 
in  1860,  46  boats,  measuring  10,020  tons.  In 
1847  the  first  English  school  in  the  town  or 
territory  was  established  by  the  national  board 
of  popular  education.  In  1862  there  were  2 
schools  and  306  pupils ;  hi  1660  there  were  8 
publio  schools  in  the  city,  with  1,824  scholars. 
Beside  these  there  are  the  St  Paul  ooUege 
and  the  Baldwin  female  seminary,  both  en- 
dowed, St.  Joseph's  female  academy,  taught  by 
sisters  of  charity,  and  the  St.  Paul  female  sem- 
inary. The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate 
in  the  city  in  1855  was  $2,380,467;  iu  1859, 
$6,771,201. 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA,  a  city  and  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Portuguese  posses- 
aions  in  lower  G-uinea,  W.  Africa,  sitnated  a 
few  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Beuga, 
in  lat.  8"  48'  1"  S.,  long.  13°  18'  E.:  pop. 
in  1 651, 6S0  whites,  2,400  balf-breeda,  and  0,000 
blacks.  It  was  once  a  oon^erable  (»ty,  but  is 
now  in  decay.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  two 
cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  ooUege 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century,  several 
commodious  government  buildings,  and  a  few 
handsome  stone  houses.  "The  higher,  formed 
by  a  low  sandy  island,  is  protected  by  8  forts. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG,  a  government  of 
Bussia,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Pinland, 
the  government  of  Vyborg,  and  Lake  Ladoga, 
K.  E.  by  the  government  of  Olonetz,  E.  by 
Novgorod,  S.  by  Pskov,  and  W.  by  Lake  Pei- 
pus  and  Esthonia;  area]  16,638  sq.  m. :  pop. 
m  1856,  1,080,898.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neva, 
Lnga,  and  Narva,  which  discharge  their  wa- 
ters into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  Uie  Vol- 
khov, STir,and  other  Htreams,  which  have  their 
mouths  in  Lake  Ladoga.  The  sutftoe  is  moat^ 
low  and  flat,  and  much  of  it  covered  wiu 
swamps,  but  there  are  some  low  hills  in  the 
N.  E.,  and  a  epur  of  the  Valdu  monntuna  en- 
ters it  on  the  6.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the 
soil  not  productive.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests. The  manufactures,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  St  Petersburg,  are  very  valuable  and 
of  great  extent  It  was  a  part  of  ancient  In- 
gria,  and  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  long 
wars  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  in 
which  it  suffered  severely.  Peter  the  Great 
finally  conquered  it,  and  it  was  secured  to 
Russia  by  Uie  peace  of  Nystad  in  1721.  Cap- 
ful, St  Petcnborg. 


SAINT  FETEBSBUBa 

a 

SAINT  FETEBSBURG,  the  csfntal  of  Biw- 
^  utnated  on  and  around  the  delta  of  the  Ne- 
va, in  lat.  69"  56'80 "  N.,  long.  80°  19'  16  m. 
£.  fkvm  its  port  of  OnHutadt,  and  400  m.  N.  W. 
from  Moscow ;  pop.  hi  1867, 494,666.  The  site 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  selected 
for  a  great  taty,  near  the  arctic  cirde,  on  a  river 
navigable  only  for  vessels  of  small  dran^t, 
iu  a  flat,  marshy,  malarious  r^;i<»,  and  where 
the  foundations  of  every  buil^ng  have  to  be 
made  on  piles,  and  sometimes  on  successive 
tiers  of  them;  yet,  through  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Russian  monarchs,  it  has 
within  a  century  and  a  half  attuned  a  rank 
among  cities  of  the  first  class  of  Europe.  The 
Neva,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of  Finluid, 
turns  first  N.  and  then  W.,  utd  soon  divides 
into  the  Great  and  little  Nef  ka,  and  the  Great 
and  Idttle  Nam  Beginning  at  the  north,  the 
fint  two  enclose  the  ISa^nskoi,  Eamennoi, 
and  Erestofskoi  islands;  between  the  Great 
Nef  ka  and  the  Neva  lies  the  large  Apt^uu-- 
skoi  island ;  Citadel  island  is  in  the  Neva ;  Pe- 
tfofskoi  island  lies  between  the  Little  Nefka 
and  the  Little  Neva,  as  do  several  smaller  isl- 
ands; while  south  of  the  Little  Neva  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  Great  Neva  are  Goloday  and 
Vaoiiefskoi  islanda,  the  latter  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  delta.  S.  E.  of  thu  and 
lying  in  the  peninsula  (made  into  a  series  cf 
islands  by  canals)  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
Neva  lies  the  peninsular  or  admiralty  quarter 
of  the  city.  All  these  islands  are  inioloded 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  the  laner 
are  very  pcwulous.  They  are  cfmnected  mdi 
the  peninstua  and  witii  each  other  by  10 
bridges,  several  of  them  very  oostly  and  bean- 
taftiL  Beyond  the  Neva  at  the  E.  there  ia  a 
large  and  rigidly  growing  suburb.  The  Neva, 
though  broad  and  dear,  is  a  shallow  streani, 
and  a  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  passage  at 
vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water; 
and  though  the  hulls  of  large  ships  are  bnilt 
at  the  city  dockyards,  they  are  of  neceeaity 
floated  to  the  great  harbor  of  Oronstadt  for 
their  masts,  rigf^ng,  and  cargoes  or  armament 
*  The  city  is  not  liable  to  an  attack  by  sea,  but 
it  has  no  adequate  defences  against  an  approach 
by  land.— Hie  dtixena  divide  the  tity  into  two 
sections.  That  on  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the 
Neva,  containing  the  finest  buildings  and  the 
widest  and  best  stzeeta,  is  called  the  Bolshi^ 
Btorona  or  Great  side;  while  the  islands  and 
the  settlements  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Neva  are 
oollectivdy  ddled  the  Petersbura  side.  On  the 
latter  dde,  opposite  the  so  called  English  qnay, 
is  the  exchange;  there  too  are  most  of  the 
important  docks  and  oommercial  warehoosee. 
The  whole  city  is  perfectly  fiat  and  level,  and 
elevated  but  little  above  the  ordinary  height 
of  the  Neva,  which  has  more  than  once  over* 
flowed  it  and  caused  great  destmctaon  of  life 
and  property.  The  peninsula,  or  Great  nde,  ia 
drained  by  a  nmnbo'  of  canals,  the  principal 
of  which  are  tJbe  Moika,  the  Oatbarina,  we 
Fontanka,  and  the  Zagorodn6i,  oonneoted  vitii 
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Meh  oliher  and  with  the  Nera  by  cross  ean&ls. 
The  banks  of  the  priuotpal  canals  are  protected 
by  walls  of  hewn  granite,  and  crossed  by  na- 
meroos  fine  bridges;  they  are  navigable  for 
boats  of  oonsiderable  size.  The  qnays  along 
the  Neva  are  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  f  nr- 
passiog  in  this  respect  those  of  any  other  city 
of  Europe.  The  admiralty  bnilding,  sitnated 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Neva,  is  an  immense 
and  massive  pile  with  a  dome  and  spire  visi- 
ble even  at  Cronstadt,  and  is  the  central  point 
of  the  S.  or  Oreat  ^de.  The  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great  is  on  its  8.  W.  ude,  and  the  col- 
umn of  Alexander  I.  on  the  N.  £.  From 
the  galleries  of  this  building  the  whole  city 
can  be  seen.  Radiating  from  it  to  the  B.  E., 
6.  8.  £.,  and  S.  are  the  8  finest  streets  of 
the  city,  viz. :  tiie  Nevskoi  PrcMpekt  or  Neva 
perspective,  the  Gorokhovaya  Ulitza  or  Peas 
street,  and  the  V(»kresenskoi  Prospekt  or  Res- 
urrection perspective.  Tlie  Neva  perspective 
is  130  feet  broad  and  about  4  m.  long.  The 
streets  of  St  Fetersbai^  are  generally  broad, 
as  compared  with  those  of  most  European 
<uties,  but  this  street  is  perhaps  in  every  re- 
speot  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  buildings  are 
erected  on  large  plots,  so  that  there  are  not 
more  tiian  SO  in  a  mile's  distance.  It  contains 
the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Oar  Lady  of  Easan, 
a  eostly  and  sumptuons  edifice,  liberally  adorn- 
ed with  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  but  possessing 
vary  little  architectural  merit,  and  another 
Greek  church,  both  with  their  blue  domes  dec- 
orated with  stars;  aDutch  church,  a  Protestant 
German  chnrcb,  a  Catholio  and  an  Armeniau 
church,  all  costly  and  some  of  them  very  beau- 
tiful. Here  too  are  the  Mtel  de  Vetat  major 
or  military  head-quarters,  the  palace  of  the 
archdnke  Michael,  the  great  bazaar  with  its 
10,000  merchants,  the  institution  of  St.  Cath- 
arine, and  a  theatre.  At  the  end  of  this  street 
and  near  the  city  limits  are  the  convent  and 
church  of  St  ^ezander  Nevskoi,  the  latter 
omtaining  a  sarcophagns  <rf  pure  silver  in 
whicii  the  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  and 
tiie  palace  of  the  metropolitan.  The  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  dtadel,  whose 
tall,  slender,  richly  gilt  spire,  208  feet  in  height, 
can  be  seen  from  aU  parts'  of  the  city  or  its 
suburbs,  contains  the  remains  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian monarchs  since  Peter  the  Great  The 
Isaac  church,  S.  W.  of  the  admiralty,  in  one 
of  the  largest  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  is 
eelebrated  for  i^  simple  but  grand  architec- 
ture, its  noble  proportions,  and  its  imposing 
porches.  Like  the  Greek  ohorohes  generally, 
it  Is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  4 
grand  entrances,  each  ^proaohed  by  8  broad 
ii^ts  of  steps,  and  each  entire  fli^t  composed 
of  a  single  piece  of  granite.  Each  entrance  has 
a  superb  peristyle  composed  of  monolithic  ool- 
unns  of  polished  granite,  each  60  feet  in  hdght 
and  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  sur- 
monnted  by  a  cupola  130  feet  above  the  peri- 
stylea,  oovered  with  ocwer  and  richly  gilt,  and 
mting  («  80  granite  ^Uars.  The  fomidatioa 


of  this  church,  formed  of  several  successive  tiers 
of  piles,  is  said  to  have  cost  some  $4,000,000. 
The  church  of  the  Smolnoi  convent,  in  the  N.  £. 
of  the  peninsula,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 
is  snrmoanted  by  5  blue  domes  spangled  with 
golden  stars.  The  Preobrazfaenskaya  church 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the 
guards,  and  is  profusely  decorated  within  and 
without  with  military  trophies.  The  church 
of  the  English  factory,  W.  of  the  admiralty,  is 
a  fine  edifice  and  richly  ornamented. — St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  a  dty  of  puaces.  The  Winter  pal- 
ace is  said  when  the  emperor  occupies  it  to 
have  more  thau  6,000  inhabitants.  It  Is  the 
largrat  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  vast  sqaare,  somewhat  more  than  700  feet 
in  length.  Its  halls  are  of  wonderftti  beanty, 
and  filled  with  the  richest  statuary,  gems,  ana 
pictures.  Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  tables  and  vases  of  malachite, 
the  production  of  which  is  reserved  for  the 
emperor.  The  Hermitage,  built  by  Oatharine 
II.,  is  connected  by  severtu  galleries  with  the 
Winter  palace.  It  possesses  httle  architectural 
merit,  but  has  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings. 
The  marble  palace,  a  massive,  ^oomy-lookiug 
building,  lies  near  Troitzkoi  or  Trinity  bridge, 
ooosidenbly  E.  of  the  Hermitage.  A  mile  far- 
ther E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  stands  the 
Taurida  palace,  which  has  a  ball  room  830  feet 
longand70 wide.  The Annitohkoff palace, the 
favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  is 
on  the  Great  perspective  near  the  Fontanlu 
canal.  The  new  Mihailoff  palace  is  the  residence 
of  the  grand  duke  Oonstantine,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  government  buildings  are  remarkable  for 
their  immense  size',  and  some  of  them  possess 
great  architectural  beauty.  The  principal  are 
the  admiralty,  half  a  mile  long  and  with  two 
wings  6S0  feet  in  length,  iha  holy  synod,  the 
headquarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  direction  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Mtel  de  ntat  major^  and 
the  war  office;  and  oa  l^e  oppodte  side  of 
tbe  Neva,  on  Vamlieftkbi  island,  the  exchange 
and  custom  house,  both  imposing  edifices;  on 
Oitadel  island,  the  citadel  and  the  mint;  and 
further  down  the  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  isl- 
and again,  the  h6td  des  minet^  the  academy 
of  arts,  the  academy  of  sciences  with  its  mu- 
seum and  observatory,  and  the  fine  barracks 
of  the  cadets.  On  the  Little  Neva  is  the  Rus- 
sian academy,  and  on  Aptekarskoi  island  the 
government  botanical  garden,  while  beyond 
uie  Nefka,  'in  the  Yiborg  quarter,  is  a  fine 
naval  hospital. — ^The  imperial  library  of  St. 
Petersburg  ranks  among  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe.  It  ooutains  450,000  printed  vol- 
umes  and  over  36,000  manuscripts,  many 
them  of  great  valne.  A  considerable  p<nrtion 
of  this  Ubrary  is  derived  from  the  spoils  <rf 
Poland.  It  is  richer  in  oriental  manuscripts 
than  any  other  in  Earope,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican.  The  acad- 
emy of  sdenoes  has  also  a  library  of  110,000 
Tolnm^s ;  the  Hermitage  has  130(000  volumes, 
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of  wliSch  10,000  are  Eossian;  and  fhe  Alexan- 
der Kevslcoi  monastery  has  a  email  Iibr«7' 
(10,000  volumes),  the  mannscripta  of  which  are 
AZtremelj  valnable  and  rare.  The  academy 
of  sciences  has  a  vast  and  very  complete  ma- 
seam,  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  ethnological,  nn- 
mismatic,  niineralogical,  botanical,  and  zoo- 
lo^cal.  The  academy  of  fine  arte  has  a  large 
and  well  selected  collection  of  pictures  in  its 
gallery ;  bat  the  finest  gallery  of  paintings,  as 
well  as  the  most  admirable  coDeetion  of  oQects 
of  tirtUy  is  that  at  the  Henniti^  which  occo- 
''piea  48  rooms,  41  of  them  contunlng  paint- 
ings. The  Ramiantzoff  museum,  be<iue^hed  to 
the  nation  by  Count  Rnmiontzoff,  is  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  oriental  objects;  and  the 
museum  connected  with  the  sohool  of  mines 
has  a  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  said 
to  be  un8ur]>assed  in  the  world. — The  nniver- 
sitj  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  1819,  and  has  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy, law,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  and 
philology.  In  1861  it  hod  68  professors  and 
teachers  and  869  stndents.  There  are  also  6 
'  colleges  and  unmerons  special  Bcienlifie  schools, 
and  pnbiUc  schools  of  all  grades.  The  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  St  Petersbai^  are  on  a 

frand  scale.  Its  foandling  hospital,  fonnded 
y  Catharine  II.  in  1779,  now  occupies  28  acres, 
with  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city.  (See  Foundlino  Hoe- 
piTAL.)  The  Ohonkoff  hospital  has  2,000  beds, 
and  the  military  hospital  about  the  same  num- 
ber. There  are  also  two  maternity  hospitals, 
a  hospital  for  poor  workmen,  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  an  insane  hospital  of  great  extent. — 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  89"  F. ;  the  mean  summer  temperature 
is  62",  that  of  winter  14°.  The  extremes  are 
89°  and  — 61°.  The  cold  is  very  severe,  but, 
proteeted  in  their  warm  and  abundant  fan,  the 
residents  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  muder 
climates. — ^The  manufactarefl  of  St.  Petersbunc 
are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  imperial 
manufactories  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  glass, 
of  porcelun,  and  of  articles  of  malachite  and 
other  precious  stones,  of  military  surgical  in- 
Btruments,  and  of  embroideries,  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  conducted  by  workmen  of  the  high- 
est skill.  There  are  also  extensive  founderies 
of  cannon,  and  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  silk,  mnslin,  and  woollen  goods, 
leather,  fHnges,  paper,  tobacco,  soap,  clocks, 
jewelry,  &c.  The  commerce  oT  the  city  is 
very  large,  though  &  portion  of  it  is  brought 

righters  to  and  m>m  Cronstadt.  In  1856 
e  vere  87  steamships  plying  to  foreign 
ports.  The  average  annual  exports  from  1861 
to  18S6  were  $27,000,000,  and  the  imports 
$47,000,000.— St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May 
27, 1708,  by  Peter  the  Great.  He  first  erected 
a  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  present  citadel ; 
and  such  were  the  obstacles  with  which  he 
met  in  the  treacheroos  character  of  the  soil, 
tiie  olhnate,  and  the  Insalubrity  of  the  loca- 
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tidn,  that  a  man  of  less  I'esolote  will  would 
have  abandoned  the  undertaking.  But  his 
perseverance  triumphed  over  all  difficoltiea, 
and  in  1712  he  declared  it  bis  capital,  Mos- 
cow having  been  the  previous  capital  of  the 
emnire.  At  his  deaUi,  however,  the  city  was 
still  a  miserable  coUection  d  hovels,  with  a 
few  good  buildhigs.  His  suoCeesors  erabel- 
li^ed  and  almost  created  it.  Catharine  II.  in 
particnlar  oonstroeted  the  maarive  oanab, 
which  by  draining  it  rendered  it  mon 
ealabriouB,  and  inweased  its  palaces,  its  oostlf 
dwellings,  its  churches,  and  its  public  edifloes; 
and  Alexander  I.  and  Kioholas  added  mate-  * 
rially  to  what  she  had  begun.  In  1824  it  was 
visited  with  a  terrible  innndatiMi,  by  which 
hundreds  lost  their  lives  and  thousands  Uirir 
entire  property.  A  similar  disaster  threatens 
the  city  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
Neva  every  season.  In  1887  the  great  Winter 
palace,  all  of  whose  rooms  and  labyrinths  were 
not  known  to  any  one  living,  was  burned  to 
the  ground ;  but  few  lives  were  lost.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  and  on  a  better 
plan  in  two  years  ftiom  that  time.  The  city  is 
the  reeidenoe  of  a  great  number  foreigners; 
fill  the  ministers  and  charges  from  for^gn 
courts  to  the  Russian  government  are  obli|^ 
to  reside  there.  Thoimi  never  regarded  as  a 
healthy  city,  its  salubri^  has  mndh  improved 
within  a  few  yearspast 

SAINT  PIERRE,  a  fortified  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  isluid  of  Martinique,  ritnated  on 
the  N.  W.  coast ;  pop.  26,000.  It  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  French  West  Indies,  and  is  well 
built,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  along 
the  beach  of  a  semi-circular  bay,  and  overhung 
by  the  steep  clifik  which  wproach  the  shore. 
There  is  an  old  Catholic  college  and  a  fine  bo- 
tanic garden.  There  are  few  manufecturee,  but 
a  prosperous  trade.  The  harbor  has  a  good 
anchorage  ground,  which  however  is  much  ex- 
posed. The  empress  Josephine  was  bom  here. 

SAINT  PIERRE  and  MIQUELON,  al^ench 
colony,  compriHDg  the  islands  of  St.  l^em 
and  Great  and  Little  Uiquelon,  off  the  8.  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  opporite  the  gulf  of  fit. 
Lawrence;  area,  106  sq.  m.;  permanent  pop. 
about  2,000.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
Franoe  as  a  fishing  renderrous.  Its  exports  in 
1869  were:  codfish,  6,822,706  francs;  codfish 
oil,  1,868,087;  whale  oil,  871,338;  total,  7,749,- 
0S8  francs,  ofBcial  value,  bntthe  actual  value  was 
16,604,027  francs.  The  iinports  were  7,789,616 
francs,  actual  value.  Capital,  St.  Pierre;  pop. 
800.   (See  Fishebibs,  vol.  vii.  p.  627.) 

SAINT  PIERRE,  Ohablbs  Is&stB  Casibl, 
abb^  de,  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  near 
Barfleur,  in  Normandr,  Feb.  16,  1668,  died 
Feb.  18, 1748.  EstaUishing  hfanself  in  Fkria, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  be- 
came first  chi^dain  to  the  dachess  of  Orleans. 
At  the  congress  of  Utrecht  (1718)  he  conceived 
the  ideas  cn  perpetual  peace  embodied  in  his 
Prv^t  d«  paix  perpituelis  (8  vols.,  Utrecht, 
1718),  and  which  the  oanttaal  Dabois  pro- 
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wnnued  "the  dream  of  a  good  man."  For 
the  seTority-  vith  which,  nnder  the  regeno;^) 
he  wrote  against  the  govemment  of  Lonis 
Xry.T  he  was  expelled  from  the  aoademj. 
His  work*  on  paaperiam,  on  the  means  ot 
hma^Bg  litigation,  on  the  proixietr  of  allow- 
ing priaata  to  marry,  and  other  important  ao* 
oiu  qneatiooa,  ore  nmnerona. 

BAINT  PIEBRE,  JAograa  Hum  'BmsauMaa 
n,  a  Frauh  MtthcMT,  bom  in  Havre,  Jan.  19, 
im,  died  in  Eragny,  Jan.  21, 1614.  He  was 
adnoated  as  an  enghieer,  and  reoeived  a  eom- 
ndasion  in  the  French  annj,  from  which  he 
*  was  diamissed  fSor  an  act  of  insubordination. 
For  BOTeral  jeors  he  led  a  wandering  life  over 
Esrope,  remainiDg  for  fSonr  years  in  tho  mili- 
tary servioe  of  Bnssia,*  where  he  endeavored  to 
hiterest  tiie  empress  in  a  scheme  for  the  eetab- 
Mshment  in  the  East  of  an  ideal  repnblio.  Re- 
tamlng  to  Paris,  he  procured  a  commisuon  as 
engineer  in  Manritios,  with  the  real  porpose 
<^  g^g  to  Madagascar  to  fortify  Fort  Danphin, 
a  Erenoh  settlemeot.  DMilting  his  associates, 
St  Pierre  went  to  Ifanrttiiia,  and  finally  re- 
tnraed  peunUess  to  I^uia  in  1771.  By  the 
■dvloe  of  D'Alonbert,  HUe.  Lespinasae,  and 
others,  he  prepared  for  pnblioation  a  narrative 
vi  his  voyage  to  Manri^ns;  bnt  having  been 
cheated  by  hia  pnbHaher,  he  renonnoed  with 
disgnat  the  profmon  of  an  anthor,  kept  aloof 
from  the  world,  and  associated  chieny  with 
Bonssean.  After  the  departure  of  the  latter 
to  Ermmonville  in  1778,  and  the  withdrawal 
<rf  a  small  government  stipend,  he  was  obliged 
to  sqpport  himself^  and  in  1784  he  produced 
hia  £UudM  de  la  natw^  (8  v<4s.,  Paris),  which 
attracted  mnoh  attention.  It  was  followed 
In  1788  by  his  celebrated  tale  of  Pmd  «t  Vir- 
ftnts,  8Qm;asted  by  hb  reeolleotioas  of  Man- 
mhu.  In  179ft  he  wa8.m>ointed  by  Louis 
XVL  faepw  of  tiie  jardUk  ae$  pUnUet^  and  in 
1794  by  the  convention  profMSor  of  morals 
in  the  normal  school.  Protected  subsequently 
•  hj  Joseph  Bon^iarte  and  pensioned  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  he  paaaea  the  last  yesrs  of 
his  life  in  easy  circumstances  at  an  elegant  re- 
treat near  Essonne,  and  afterward  atErvgny  on 
the  Oise.  His  works,  beeide  those  ahready  men- 
tioned, are :  Yam  (fun  $olUaire  (1789) ;  La 
a&auffiit^  IneUenne  (1791);  Barmonim  de  la 
n0twe  (8  vols.,  179«),  which,  like  his  ^liudeM, 
la  the  prodoodoQ  of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a 
naturahst ;  RiciU  ds  voyage^  an  sooonnt  of  his 
Jonm^  to  Rosria;  &tai  $ur  J,  J,  Sotmeau; 
aod  a  few  ftvgments  in  poetry  and  prose.  His 
oomi  [)lete  works  were  pnbltahed  in  Paria  in 
18Ifr-*20,  with  a  notice  of  hU  life  and  Utervry 
labon  (13  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in  18M  1^  hu 
*  Correspondence"  in  4  vds. 

SAINT  QUENTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  on  the  river  Somme,  at 
the  head  of  the  oanal  of  St.  Quentin,  87  m. 
K.  E.  from  Paris,  witii  whioh  it  is  connected  by 
railway ;  pop.  in  1866,  38,198.  The  cathedral 
la  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  atmotarea  in  France. 
At  manufeotoriea  of  thread,  ot  ootton,  linen, 
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and  wooUen  goods,  tissues,  and  laces,  and  ita 
inm  founderies  and  copper  and  lead  faotoriee, 
employ  in  the  town  ana  coontry  around  about 
125,000  operatives.  According  to  tradition  St. 
Quentin  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  here 
in  A.  D.  387.  The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 
eoonts  of  Vermaniois  in  the  6th  century,  was 
claimed  by  the  crown  in  the  12th,  given  to  the 
duke  of  BargDndy  in  148S,  and  reclaimed  hy 
the  crown  in  1477.  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards nnder  EmanaelPhilibertof  Savoy  in  16S7, 
in  the  great  battle  of  St.  Qnentin,  but  restored 
to  France  bv  the  treaty  of  Oambrai.  The  man- 
nfeotore  of  lawn  was  commenced 'here  in  1679. 

SAINT  SALVADOR.   See  BiHiA. 

SAINT  SEBASTIAN,  a  seaport  city  of 
Spun,  capital  of  Gmpuzcoa,  eituated  on  the  b^ 
of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  from  Fuentarrabia;  pop, 
18,000.  It  occupies  a  peninsula,  which  is  in- 
salated  at  high  waten  and  is  strongly  fortified 
with  walla  and  a  citadel  on  an  eminence  called 
Mount  Urgall.  The  harbor  is  vnalt,  but  the 
fisrMgn  oonuneroe  ia  oonaderable.  The  dtj 
has  aevwal  ehnndies  and  conventa,  civil  ana 
mlUtary  hoapltala,  and  handsome  public  squares^ 
It  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1719.  1794, 
and  1608,  and  by  the  British  with  great  loss 
Aug.  81, 1818,  when  most  of  it  was  burned. 

SAINT  SIMON,  Clacdk  Hbhri,  comte  de, 
a  French  philosopher,  and  Uie  founder  of  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  socialistic  sects, 
bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1760,  died  May  19, 1825. 
The  offiipring  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble 
family  of  this  name,  he  entered  the  army  and 
WAS  made  a  captain  when  scarcely  17  yeara 
old.  Id  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
BouillS  and  Washiiwton,  was  made  prisoner 
with  the  oonnt  de  Qrasse  in  l7^Tand  on  the 
oondnaion  of  peace  returned  to  France  and 
was  pnmioted  to  a  odoneloy,  althou^  hut  28 
yeara  old.  In  1785  he  visited  Hofland,  aod 
tried  to  persuade  the  states-general  to  under- 
take, in  ooi\}unctioDwith  France,  an  expedition 
against  the  British  possessions  in  India;  he 
then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  pro^msed,  by 
means  of  a  canal,  to  pot  Madrid  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sea ;  bat  in  neither  coun- 
try did  his  eooentric  plans  snoceed.  On  his 
return  to  France,  findin|f  the  revolution  in  full 
blaze,  he  threw  aside  hia  aristocratic  surname 
and  aristocratic  opinions,  and  introduced  him- 
self as  plain  citizen  Simon,  alias  Bonhomm& 
In  partnership  with  Baron  von  Rod  em,  a 
Prussian,  he  made  enormous  profits  by  bnyuig 
and  selling  what  was  then  called  national  pmp' 
erty,  and  established  a  line  of  pnbUo  ata^ 
which  also  became  pro^rons ;  but  when,  in 
1797,  he  brdre  off  the  partnership,  he  accepted 
144,000  francs  in  specie  as  his  share  of  the  as- 
sets. For  the  next  10  years  he  dev(ri«d  himself 
aolely  to  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  ctUling around himscientiflomen  of 
all  kinds,  and,  wlwn  he  had  seen  all  that  France 
could  offer  him,  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  looking  for  "  any 
anr  .oi^ltal  idea"  that  mi^t  have  ^nmg  np 
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In  those  oonntries.  In  1801  he  had  married 
MUe.  de  Champgrand,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
oompanion  in  anns ;  bat,  being  satisfied  that, 
hoverer  meritorioas  in  other  respects,  she  was 
intellectually  no  match  for  the  "  first  of  mm," 
M  be  styled  himself,  he  sought  and  proonred  a 
divorce  from  his  yoting  vrite,  who  afterward 
became  Ume.  de  Bawr,  and  won  a  reputation 
as  a  novelist.  The  count  (for  he  had  renimed 
his  name  and  title)  appem«d  in  1807  in  the 
character  of  a  sodal  rerbrmer ;  and  his  JnAv- 
dueticn  ame  travam  $cientifig«et  du  JCIX"  aiiele 
(2  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  expounded  the  ftodamental 
Ideas  of  a  sy^em  whidi  he  was  devidng  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  sciences  and  the  recon- 
struction of  social  order.  This  system  he  in- 
tended to  follow  up  in  its  TariouB  branches 
by  the  publication  of  a  '*  New  Oyclopsedia," 
and  in  1810  published  his  Preliminary  Dis- 
courso"  to  that  great  work.  To  print  this 
pamphlet  he  spent  the  little  that  was  now  left 
nim  of  the  money  ho  had  formerly  made  by 
his  enterprise,  and  during  the  two  following 
years  often  had  to  strng^e  against  misery  and 
destitation ;  more  than  onoe  he  was  constrained 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  proenre  food,  and  he 
thought  himself  fortonate  to  obtun  a  subordi- 
nate clerkship  in  the  mpnt  depieti,  at  the 
salary  of  1,000  fVancs  a  year.  Being  obliged 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  this  situation,  some  of 
his  friends  Aimisfaed  him  with  an  adequate  in- 
come, and  he  resumed  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrines.  He  then  met  with  Augustin  Thierry, 
who,  carried  away  by  youthful  enthusiasm, 
became  his  amanuensis  and  adopted  son ;  and 
with  the  help  of  the  f\iture  historian,  he  pro- 
duced De  la  reorganisation  de  la  toeiiU  &irO' 
peenne  (8vo.,  Paris,  18H),  and  LHnduttrie,  ou 
ditcumiona  politiquet^  morale  et  ^ilotophiqitet^ 
dant  PinUnt de  touU  let hommaimri*  ddet tra- 
vaw  utilet  et  MipmdanU  (4  toIb.  8vo.,  1817- 
*16).  A  part  of  the  latter  perfbrmance  was  en- 
tirely fnnn  the  pen  and  even  bore  the  signatare 
of  AngnstinThierTT;  bnt  an  estrangement  soon 
occurred  between  uem,  and  Saint  Simon  sought 
other  collaborators,  among  whom  were  Aa- 
gnste  Comte,  Olinde  Kodriguez,  Bnchet,  Ba- 
lEard,  and  especially  Enfantin,  who  was  after- 
ward the  head  of  tixc  sect  Throng  them  he 
was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  Vorganita- 
teur  (1820),  a  work  for  which  be  was  prose- 
cuted but  acquitted ;  Du  tyathne  indvttriel  (8 
parts,  8vo.,  ISai-'S) ;  CoiUehisme  de»  indvttri- 
«{a  (8vo.,  1824);  Opinicnt  littSrairet,  philoKh 
phique*  et  induttrielU*  (1825) ;  and  finally  Le 
mwMou  CAruMofiMnM  (8vo.,  1826).  (See  So- 
ouimf.)  All  these  pubtioatlons  made  but  little 
Impreenon.  Notwithstanding  the  devotion  and 
kindness  of  his  disciples  toward  him^  the  cir- 
emnstances  of  the  philosc^her  were  hx  from 
tmproving ;  the  year  1828  was  perhaps  the  bit- 
terest of  his  life,  and  in  a  fit  of  despur  he 
attempted  to  shoot  himself  through  the  bead, 
but  he  merely  lost  one  eye.  In  this  he  saw  a 
providential  diq>ensation,  returned  with  in- 
«reaaed  seal  to  the  good  wwk,  and  two  yean 
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later  breathed  his  last  in  comparative  peaoa 

amid  his  disciples.   (See  EHFAimN.) 

SAINT  SIMON,  Louis  dk  Rouvbot,  duke,* 
Frendi  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  pOBthumons 
Mhncirm,  bom  Jan.  16,  1676,  died  March  3. 
1766.  When  scarcely  16  yeitfs  old  he  entered 
the  regiment  of  gray  musketeers,  distingnished 
himself  on  several  occanons  during  the  war  of 
the  league  of  Augsbni^,  and  reached  the  rank 
of  muatre-de-eamp.  In  1703,  fuling  to  be  pro- 
moted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  but  continued  at  the  court, 
and  was  one  of  those  courtiers  who,  being  in- 
disposed to  approve  of  the  king's  policy  in  all 
circumstances,  gathered  around  the  duke  of 
Borgondy,  and  planned  political  reforms  for  the 
future.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he  aided 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  bad  for 
years  been  on  friendly  terms,  to  seize  upon  the 
r^ncy,  and  was  himself  appointed  a  member 
of  the  regency  connciL  In  political  afikirs  hia 
advice  was  sought  for  by  the  regent,  but  sel- 
dom followed.  Under  the  preesnre  of  the 
financial  difiSculties  b«iiieathed  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  his  sncoeasor,  he  stron^y  ni^ed  upon  the 
goTermnent  the  necessity  either  of  reeortlng  to 
bankruptcy  or  of  smnmraiiDg  the  states^^eral, 
opposed  John  Law's  vyston,  and  oontemptn- 
onsly  shunned  those  monetary  speculations  In 
which  so  many  noblemen  shfffed  at  that  time. 
He  Was  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  while  the  regenL 
under  the  influence  of  Dubois,  leaned  toward 
England;  and  when  in  1721  a  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  he  accepted  the  French  em- 
bassy to  Madrid,  and  succeeded  innegotiatinga 
double  marriage,  which  was  to  bind  them  more 
intimately  togetJier,  but  which  afterward  fiuled. 
On  the  regent's  death  he  loit  all  his  influence, 
and  in  1726  was  'directed  not  to  attend  the 
court  so  punctually  at  YeraaiOeB ;  he  therefore 
retired  to  hia  eetatee,  where  he  devoted  bis  time 
to  the  completion  of  his  M^noint,  which  wwe  ■ 
begun  in  1694,  and  which  present  the  most 
graphic  picture  of  the  latter  part  of  Louis  XlV.'s 
reign  and  the  r^ney  of  the  duke  of  Orteansi 
Ilie  freedom  of  judgment  and  boldnees  of 
expression,  the  fire  of  passion  and  pungent 
satire,  which  pervade  the  whole  work,  would 
have  made  its  pablioation  dangerous  during 
its  autbor^s  life;  he  oonseqnentiy  ordered  that 
bis  M^moiret  should  not  be  given  to  the  pnblio 
till  40  years  after  bis  death.  The  government 
itself  took  good  care  that  this  prohibition 
should  be  o^rved,  as  on  the  dukeV  demise 
it  caused  all  the  manoHsripts  to  be  aeise^ 
and  taken  tor  safe  Iraeping  to  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom.  A  few  persons,  as  Toltairo) 
I>odos,  and  Marmontel,  were  by  special  fiivor 
allowed  to  peruse  them;  but  it  was  not  till 
1788  that  a  first  specimen  was  presented  to  the 
public  eye  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  which  were  in  1789 
followed  by  4  supplunentary  volumes.  A  new 
edition,  with  additions  and  annotations,  waa 
pnUished  by  Soolavie  (Strasbooig,  1791} ;  bat 
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Ikte,  Uke  the  previoss  ones,  oonabted  of 
meats  only.  Oharlee  X.  having  permitted  the 
■unnaeripta  to  be  returned  to  the  family,  the 
first  complete  edition  was  publiahed  by  the  then 
marqais  de  Saint  Simon  (31  vols.  8ro.,  Paris, 
1899-*30).  The  heat  edition  is  that  of  Ohemel 
(iO  Tt^.  6to.,  186ft-'9).  Notwithstanding  its 
had  grammar,  iaoorreot  phrasaologr,  and  «o- 
oenmataes  of  atyle,  this  work  has  taken  a 
^aoe  among  the  standards  of  French  literattue. 
Valuable  essays  upon  It  may  be  fonnd  in  Ste. 
Beavers  and  Planohe^s  Poriraitt  littSraif«a.  An 
abridgment  was  published  in  English  by  B^le 
St.  John  (4  vols.,  London,  1867). 

SAINT  TAMMANY,  a  8.  E.  parish  of  Loui- 
riana,  I^iiig  on  lake  Pontcharb-ain,  between 
Pearl  andTangipahva  rivers;  area,  about  1,200 
•q.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,406,  of  whom  1,841 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  partly 
jMne  barrens,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile. 
The  prodnotions  iu  1860  were  22,S62  bushels 
<a  sweet  potatoes,  17,849  of  Indian  com,  97,798 
Uml  (Mf  Tiee,  and  41  bales  of  ootton.  There 
were  16  griitt  mills,  17  saw  mills,  14  churches, 
and  600  pupils  attending  public  solu>d8.  Capi- 
ta], OoTington. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Vir^  group 
of  West  India  islands,  beloDging  to  Denmarl^ 
98  m.  £.  from  Porto  Rico;  area,  24  sq.  m.: 
pm.  in  1866, 12,660.  The  surfiuM  is  elevated 
and  rough,  highest  in  the  centre.  It  was  former- 
ly well  wooded,  but  the  cutting  oS  of  the  wood . 
has  snhjeoted  it  to  frequent  and  severe  dronghtsi 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.  Only 
about  2,600  aeres  are  under  cultivation,  and 
ootton  and  sugar  cane  are  the  prinoipal  crops. 
It  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and 
ia  a  depot  of  goods  for  the  a^aoent  islands.  It 
la  visited  by  tUwnt  8,000  vessels  annoaliy.  Oap- 
itd,  Charlotte  Amalle. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  an  ishmd  of  the  gulf  of 
Chiinea,  belonging  to  Portugsl,  hi  lat.  0"  26'  K., 
kmg.  O'S'E.;  area,  146  sq.  m.;  pop.  20,000. 
In  its  centre,  the  peak  of  St.  Anna  rises  to 
the  height  of  7,020  feet.  The  valleys  are 
very  fertile.  The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is 
unhealthy,  but  the  higher  groonda  of  the  soath- 
am  part  are  salubrioos,  being  swept  by  fresh 
breezes.  There  are  large  numbers  of  domestic 
animals;  and  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  coooannts, 
eaneUa  bark,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  dates,  and 
maize  are  produced.  A  Portuguese  bishop  re- 
sides at  the  capital,  St.  Thomas.  The  island  was 
diBoovered  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1471,  by  Yas* 
ocmoeUoa. 

BAINT  THOMAS,  CRBramiTB  of.  Sea 
Oammun  ov  Sr.  THoiua. 

SAINT  YINOENT,  one  of  the  "Vlndwaid 
gnmp  of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  100  m.  W.  fh>m  Barbados;  area,  182 
aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  80,128.  The  enr&oe  is 
moontainons,  a  ri^e  of  high  hills  extending 
throngh  the  whc^  length  of  the  island,  hot  in- 
tersected by  fertile  and  beautiful  valleya  In 
tiie  N.  W.  there  is  a  volcano,  the  Sonffi^dre, 
1^000  Itet  higlif  with  a  enter  8  m.  in  circnm^ 
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ference  and  500  feet  deep.  There  was  a  ter* 
rible  emption  from  this  volcano  in  1812.  Th« 
forests  are  very  extensive  and  beautifuL  The 
soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  the  climate 
humid,  but  not  unhealthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 
molaeees,  arrowroot,  and  cotton  are  the  prin- 
oipal prodiuits.  U  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, and  ooon{ded  for  smne  years  by  a  Uaok 
popnladon  who  were  shipwrecked  from  a  slave 
ship  on  the  island.  It  was  eubseqaentiy  alto 
nat^  in  the  jiower  of  the  French  and  En^iah, 
bnt  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  m  1768.  Gi^ 
tal,  King^wn. 

SAINT  VINCENT,  Eam,  of.-  Seb  Jaavm, 
Sm  John. 

SAINT  Virus's  DANCE,  or  Chorea,  a 
disorder  affecting  the  nerves  of  motion,  oo- 
curring  usually  in  young  persons  from  the  age 
of  10  to  20,  and  more  frequently  in  females. 
Its  approach  is  heralded  by  languor  and  las^ 
tude,  slight  dragging  of  one  of  the  limbs,  a 
furred  tongue,  general  disorder  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  occasionally  pain  in  the  oocipital 
portion  of  the  head,  frequently  a  sense  of 
awkwardness  which  leads  ute  p^ent  to  avoid 
ooming  into  the  preseuee  of  strangers,  and  sud- 
im  muscular  contortions,  apparently  executed 
involuntarily.  Gradually  the  muscles  oease  to 
be  under  the  fliU  control  of  the  will ;  the  head 
shakes  upon  the  ooonrrenoe  of  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, and  the  patient  cannot  control  its 
motion  except  by  a  violent  and  pMnful  exer- 
cise of  volition.  If  he  attempts  to  carry  food 
or  drink  to  his  month,  the  hand  approaches 
part  way  and  then  moves  off  suddenly  in  an- 
other direction.  The  hands  and  feet  will  not 
keep  still ;  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles;  the  motions  of 
the  body  in  walking  are  very  uncertain,  and  one 
1^  and  the  wposite  arm  will  seem  paralyzed. 
The  articulanmi  is  impeded  and  painful,  the 
tem^  variable,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 
sensitive.  Oocadonally  the  action  is  more  vio- 
lent. If  watched  or  noticed,  the  ^aunodio 
action  is  invariably  aggravated.  The  most 
tewfoent  predisposing  causes  are  thtnechaugef 
which  take  place  at  ^e  age  of  puberty.  Among 
the  exciting  causes  are  fright,  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  impn^r  diet,  and  dis- 
ordered menstruation. — ^The  treatment  is  gen- 
erally by  tonics  and  antispasmodics.  Iron  in . 
some  of  its  forms,  and  the  cyanide  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
preparations  of  zino,  the  cohoth  or  black  snake- 
root,  and  the  tarehinthinateB  have  all  been  re- 
commended. The  homoaopathists  rely  upon 
agdrious,  arsenioum,  coninm,  Ac.  Spontaneous 
recovery  is  perh^w  as  frequent  as  cure;  but 
in  this  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  reli^iea 
on  the  return  of  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

SAINTE  BEUVE,  Oharlbs  Acqusxin,  a 
French  critic  and  poet,  bom  at  Boalogne-snr- 
Mer,  Deo.  28, 1804.  He  repaired  to  Paris  when 
scarcely  16  years  old,  completed  the  course  of 
sto^  at  the  Oharlemagne  coll^  then  qtplied 
himself  to  medidne,  eapedally  anatooiy,  and 
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was  admitted  as  an  extrnta  to  the  St.  Look 
hospital.  Abont  1826  he  became  connected 
with  the  Olobe,  a  leading  literary  newspaper 
under  the  dir^on  of  hia  former  professor, 
lierre  Dubois.  One  of  bis  first  essays  here 
was  an  enthnsiastio  critioiim  of  Victor  Haso*s 
Odtt  »t  haUadet,  by  means  of  whioh  h«  beotUDe 
aeqaainted  with  the  poet  and  a  member  of  a  ao- 
deiy  cidled  the  ehutAe^  aoknowled^g  Hngo  as 
its  gaide,  and  the  aim  of  which  was  the  intro- 
dnotion  into  French  literatare  of  freer  and  more 
derated  principles  than  had  of  late  prevailed. 
In  1828  he  pnolished  a  Tableav.  hUtorio-ue  et 

Franfim  au  jCVJ*  $iiele,  in  which,  while 
trying  to  rerive  the  popnlarity  of  Konsard, 
he  expressed  some  of  his  views  npon  the  rm- 
ovation  of  literature,  whioh  he  followed  np 
in  his  contribntions  to  the  Globe.  In  1829  he 
^>peared  anonymoasly  as  a  poet  in  his  Vie  et 
poinet  d»  Joie^  DeUrme,  which,  being  an 
attempt  to  break  down  the  prevalent  formal- 
iam  of  Frenoh  poeby,  and  oontaining  beside 
many  eocentridQea,  was  bitterly  ass^ed  by 
the  critics  of  the  dasdoal  school.  Sainte  Benve 
and  his  friends  were  now  styled  the  nwion- 
t4qw$.  Another  volnme  of  poems,  breathing  a 
more  snbdned  and  healthy  spirit,  Let  emioia- 
Hone,  appeared  in  Uaroh,  1880.  The  revolution 
of  July  transferred  the  Globeiothe  Saint  Simon- 
iats,  who  made  it  the  organ  of  their  doctrines, 
to  the  diffusion  of  whioh  Sainte  Benve  for  a 
while  contributed,  but  did  not  formally  enlist  in 
the  sect.  He  soon  connected  himself  with  the 
Meme  de$  devio  mmdes  under  Buloz,  and  with 
the  National,  conduoted  by  hia  fHend  Armand 
Oarrel.  About  the  same  time  he  was  intro- 
daeed  to  Lamennais,  whose  inflnence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  evidenced  by  the 

Snblieation  <rf  hia  strange  novel,  Vokgfti  (8vo., 
884),  whioh  did  not  prove  popular,  but  was 
warmly  discussed  in  hterary  circles.  In  1887 
Bainte  Beuve,  through  Vinet^s  influence,  was 
called  to  Switzerland,  and  delivered  at  Lao- 
aanne  a  aeries  of  lectares  which  became  the 
gronndwork  of  bis  JBietoire  de  Port  EoydL 
About  the  same  time  he  published  a  third  vol- 
nme of  poems,  Pentiet  a'AoAt,  of  too  melan- 
choly a  tone  for  the  publio  taste.  Returning 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  by  Thiers  to  an 
office  in  the  Mazarine  library,  whioh  enabled 
him  to  complete  and  publish  the  first  volume 
of  the  HiMoire  de  Port  Moyal^  the  4th  and 
last  volnme  of  which  did  not  wpear  till  1860. 
He  wu  elected  to  the  iVenon  academy  in 
184S.  After  the  revolnUon  of  Feb.  1848,  he 
removed  to  Li^ge,  Belgium,  where  he  had  Vkea 
ofllBred  a  profassorship  of  literature ;  bot  when 
he  saw  in  the  aooMdon  of  Lonis  K^leon  to 
power  the  re^stablishment  of  tranqmllity,  he 
returned  to  Paris  and  became  at  once  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  CorutUutiimnel,  a  newspaper 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Boutqiartist  interest 
Here  he  weekly  published  artaoles  whioh  have 
been  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
Oumrim  d»  £um»  (Xi  yoIm.,  1861-^7).  Hia 
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pravlOQB  costribnticma  to  the  JUw*  det  dmm 
mondm  and  other  periodicals  had  been  gathered 
underthefoUowingtitlee:  CriUqveeetpertroitt 
lUtirairet  (6  vols.  8vo.,  ie82-'9) ;  Portraitt  Ut- 
tirairet  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1644) ;  PortraiUde  fmr 
CMit,  and  Pvitrai^  &mUmwtwiB».  When  1^ 
official  MoniUnit  was  ao  enlarged  as  to  beocone 
the  moat  imwwtant  of  the  Freneh  daily  poiodi- 
oala,  Sainte  Beove  was  placed  at  the  headof  ite 
critical  literary  department.  His  partisanship 
was  also  rewarded  by  his  i4>pointment  to  the 
profeesorahip  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  college  of 
France ;  but  the  stndents,  unable  to  reooncUe 
his  present  N^oleonio  views  witii  the  republi- 
can principles  bo  had  entertfuned  when  a  fellow 
laborer  of  Armand  Oarrel^  hii<8ed  him  from  hia 
diair  on  his  first  appearance,  and  he  did  not 
afterward  resume  it.  In  1657  he  was  appoiot- 
ed  master  of  confereuoes  in  the  normal  school, 
whioh  position  he  atill  ooonpkai  beude  contin- 
uing his  oontribntions  to  the  MotUtew. 

SAINTINE,  the  pseudonyme  of  Jobsph  Xa- 
TIBB  BosiFAOK,  a  French  author  and  dramatis^ 
bom  in  Paris,  July  10,  1797.  Soon  ^fter  fin- 
ishing his  studies,  he  won  a  priie  from  the 
French  academy  by  a  poem  entitled  Le  bohheur 
de  Vetude^  and  in  1^0  another  by  his  Diteowt 
lur  Veimtgnement  4m(<vel/  and  in  1887  he  re- 
ceived the  Monthyon  prize  of  8,000  francs  for 
bis  story  of  Picciola,  which  has  passed  through 
20  editions  and  been  translated  into  many  Ian- 
.guages.  In  1828  he  published  a  volume  of 
Po^ae*,  odea  et  ^Atree.  Either  alone  or  in  oon- 
jnnotion  with  others  he  has  produced  more 
than  200  dramatic  works,  generally  of  alight 
character,  all  of  which  have  been  brought  out 
nnder  the  name  of  Xavier ;  while  hia  romancea 
and  other  writiius,  of  whidi  he  haa  been  almoat 
equally  prolific  both  in  acfMrate  pnUicationa 
and  in  periodicals,  Iiave  appeared  under  that 
of  Suntme,  by  which  he  is  best  known.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Jonathan  le  m- 
monnaire  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1820),  a  collection  of 
moral  and  philosophical  stories ;  Hittoire  de» 
ffuerree  d'ltalie  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'8),  forming 
part  of  a-  general  rieumS  of  French  military 
history;  Lee mHamorphoteede la fmme (8 Toli, 
8vo.,  1846);  Seulf  translated  into  English  by 
Anne  T.  Wilbnr,  under  the  titie  of  "The  Soli- 
tary of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  the  real  Robinson 
Omsoe"  (Boston,  18C1) ;  and  Zee  troit  nkut 
(9  vols.  8T0.,  1868). 

8ALA,  Obobob  AtrousTUB,  a  Britiah  ndior, 
bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  was  ednoMed  fat 
an  artist,  bat  abandoned  that  prcrfbssion  for  lit< 
eratnre.  He  was  one  of  the  eariiest  and  most 
prolific  of  the  contributors  to  "Housdiold 
Words,"  and  in  1866  published  a  poem  entitled 
^La  Belle  Alliance,  or  Harleqnin  Good  Humour 
andy*Fieldeofy<ClotJiof  Gold."  A  series  of 
articles  whioh  had  appeared  in  "Household 
Words"  were  reprinted  in  1868  under  tiie  title 
of  "  A  Journey  due  North,  being  Notes  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Russia  in  tiie  Summer  of  1866."  Two 
other  works  first  printed  in  periodicals  have 
been rinoe wniawMy wpnMiahed, viz. ;  "Iwioe 
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roud  tiie  Glook,  or  Dqr  and  ingilit  fn  London," 
and  '*  The  BaddingtOD  Peerage,  who  bore  it  and 
wbo  wore  it,  a  Story  of  tii*  Best  and  Worst  Bo- 
«ieC7.**  Hr.Sala  is  the  editor  of  the*' Temide 
Bar,"  a  monthly  poiodioal  established  in  Lon- 
don in  1860,  in  whuh  hia  "Beven  Sana  of 
Hammon,"  an  elabcrate  novel,  qipeared. 

SALADIN  (Hales  AJ>NASBnt  Salah  bd- 
Dnsr  Asc-MoDKArEB  Tirsnr),  saltan  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  bom  in  the  castle  of  TeorH  oo  the 
Tigris  in  1187,  died  in  DamaflOQa,  March  4, 
1193.   He  was  the  son  of  Aynb,  a  Koord  in 
tike  service  of  the  famoos  Nonreddin,  aor- 
ereign  of  Syria,  and  m  1168  acoompanied  his 
nnole  Sheerkook  to  Egypt  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  destined  to  reinstate  the  ririer  Shawir, 
and  nitimatdy  to  reduce  the  country  to  the 
away  of  Noareddin.   Daring  8  oampaigns  he 
dapwyed  great  military  caiMcity,  and,  acoor^ 
ing  to  Latin  chroniolers,  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  oonferred  upon  bim  by  tiie  king  of 
Jonaalem  for  his  skiUm  defenoe  of  Alexandria 
against  a  anperior  force.  In  1168  Sheei^oolL 
having  rednced  the  oonntry,  became  viceroy  of 
Nooreddin,  and  npon  his  death  in  the  same 
year  Iiis  Mthority  devolved  nijon  Saladin,  who, 
profiting  by  the  crafty  ooiincils  of  hie  £ither, 
paid  nominal  deference  to  Konreddin,  but 
BtrengthcQed  his  own  power  until  he  was  en- 
aMed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  saltan.   The  death 
of  Noareddin  in  1174  left  bim  absolute  master 
ci  Egypt^  witli  abundant  resources  to  pnsh  his 
aabitioos  dengna  in  almost  any  quarter ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  which 
oonvnlsed  Syria,  he  invaded  that  country,  de- 
feated in  aeverml  great  batUes  the  yonthfnl  heir 
of  Nonreddin,  uid  within  4  years  made  him- 
■rif  maatar  at  sontliera  Syria  and  a  oonsiderft* 
Ma  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  After  devoting 
serwal  years  to  the  afiiura  of  Egypt,  he  com- 
pleted in  1182-'4  the  conquest  of  Syria;  his 
Drother  subdued  the  richest  portions  of  Arabia, 
and  by  the  year  1186  his  empire  extended  from 
Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Yemen 
OQ  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Taurus,  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  being  alone  independent 
of  his  sway.   As  ruler  of  this  vast  empire  he 
assamed  the  title  of  sultan.   The  violation  by 
tibe  freebooting  Ranald  de  CHiatillon  of  a  tmoe 
ooBcluded  in  1186  between  the  Latins  and 
Bato^n,  aflbrded  the  latter  a  |vet6xC  for  Invad- 
ing  &e  H(dy  Land  with  an  army  of  80,000 
borse  and  foot  Throng  rashness  and  inoapa- 
oh7  <m  tiM  part  of  tiie  Uhristian  leaders,  or,  as 
lu»  been  insinnated,  the  treachery  of  Raymond, 
eoottt  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  their  army  was  over- 
thrown at  the  famoos  battle  of  Hittin  (Joly, 
1187)  with  a  loss  of  80,000  men.  Gay  de  Ln^ 
nao,  king  of  Jenualem,  who  fell  into  the  power 
of  Saladin,  was  treated  with  ohivalrio  courtesy ; 
bnt  Reginald  de  Oh&tiUon,  his  fellow  captive, 
was  decapitated  by  the  sultan's  own  hand. 
Acre,  Asoalon,  and  other  important  towns  were 
speedily  sabdaed,  and  on  Oct.  3, 1187,  Jenis8< 
Isn  sorrendered  to  him  after  a  tAtga  of  two 
waelo.  The  oIcbimi^  of  fialadis  waa  mooass- 
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ftiUy  invoked  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  offered  their  freedom  at  a  moderate  ran- 
aom,  several  thousand  of  the  poorer  classes  being 
exempted  frwo  pigment,  ana  many  being  wdad 
by  the  alms  of  uie  oraiqaeror.  Tyre,  howevn-, 
reenforced  by  Oonrad  of  M<mtfarrat,  held  ont 
against  him,  and  Saladin,  after  an  unanoeessftd 
«ege  of  the  city,  made  a  di«grBoeflil  retreat  to 
Damascna.  The  third  cmaade  (1189)  aroosed 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions,  and 
for  two  years  (1180-'01)  he  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt of  the  crnsadere  to  retake  Acre.  When 
the  city  finally  capitulated  to  Richard  L  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  FrantJe,  the 
former,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
king  sole  commander  of  the  Christian  hosts, 
led  the  crusaders  down  the  coast  to  Asoalon, 
his  march  of  100  milee  being,  as  Qibbon  says, 
"a  gnat  and  popetool  battie  of  11  da^" 
At  tiie  battle  of  Anonff,  fought  on  St.  Georgeli 
day,  in  whidi  the  Moslems  were  routed,  Sola* 
din,  seeing  Richard  fighting  on  foot,  is  sud  to 
have  sent  him  his  own  hcvse  as  a  present. 
iuBcalon  having  fallen,  the  omsaders  in  the 
spring  of  1193  advanced  within  a  day's  march 
of  Jerdsalem,  bnt  were  induced  mssensiona 
in  their  own  ranks  to  retreat  when  the  city 
aeemed  fairiy  within  their  grasp.  Tedious  ne- 
gotiations foUowed,  during  which  many  acts 
of  courtesy  passed  between  the  Ohristian  king 
and  the  sultan,  and  in  1193  a  8  years'  truce 
was  concluded.  The  incessant  toils  of  the  last 
few  years  had  however  impaired  the  health  of 
Saladin,  and  he  died  of  a  bilious  fover  after  an 
illness  of  12  days.  His  virtues  and  valor  have 
been  lauded  by  both  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
dwQS ;  and,  making  doe  allowance  for  the  vxag- 
gerations  and  inveiUiaia  oi  the  chronietora, 
enon^  remans  on  record  to  stamp  him  as  the 
superior  in  many  respects  of  most  of  the  Ohris- 
tian princes  with  whom  be  contended. 

8ALAMAN0A,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
bounded  N*.  and  N.  E.  by  Zamora  and  Valla- 
dolid,  E.  by  Avilo,  S.  by  Oaceres,  and  W.  and 
N.  W.  by  Portugal ;  area,  7,466  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1857,  368,516.  A  great  port  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  higher 
than  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  drainage 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus; 
the  former  fiows  npon  the  N.  W.  boundary 
line,  and  reoeives  nnmerons  tributaries,  of  whiwi 
the  Tormea  is  ^e  prinoipaL  There  are  sev- 
eral hot  springs;  and  the  most  valuable  min* 
erals  fonnd  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt- 
petre, and  rock  crystal  More  than  half  the 
sarface  is  covered  with  forests. — Sauhanoa, 
(aao,  Salamantica),  the' capital,  is  sitoated  on 
the  river  Tormes,  130  m.  N.  W.  from  Madrid ; 
pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  enoloeed  by  andent 
wuls  washed  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  Roman  bridge  of  37  arches.  The  cathe- 
dral, begun  in  1618,  is  a  fine  sample  of  the 
florid  Gtothio.  There  are  numerous  parish 
ohorches  and  convents,  the  most  ronarkable 
of  the  latter  being  the  Dominican  and  Ber- 
nardine  emiventB;  .the  Angastiniaa  oonrail 
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eontdiu  many  tonlptnres  and  {M^ntingB,  and 
the  chnroh  attachea  to  it  is  ooniidered  one  of 
the  finest  ia  Spaio.  The  vaumritj  oi  Bal*- 
nuoiea  was  founded  about  the  close  of  Uie  ISth 
centory.  In  the  14Ui  oentniy  it  was  attended 
hj  18,000  atadents,  bnt  during  the  16th  it  be- 

SLD  to  decline.  Uany  the  collegiate  boild- 
gB  were  destroyed  b;  the  French.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance  does 
not  exceed  800.  Leather,  woollen  goods,  hats, 
and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Salaman- 
ca was  an  ancient  city  of  the  Vettones.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  233  B.  0.  Under  the 
Bomans  it  was  made  a  military  station,  and  the 
remains  of  a  road  made  by  them  and  some 
monmnenta  are  still  extant.  It  was  cf^tured 
and  ravaged  ti»  Hoora,  who  were  finally 
expelled  firom  it  in  1006.  From  1484  to  1486 
OcdnmboB  waa  lodged  in  the  Dominican  eon- 
Vent,  and  the  nmika  anpptvted  his  scheme  of 
discovery  after  it  had  been  condemned  by  the 
nniveruty.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  by  Wellington,  July 
8S,  1813,  took  place  4  m.  S.  £.  of  the  dty. 

8ALAM ANDES,  the  popular  name  of  most 
of  the  batrachian  reptilea  with  persistent  tail 
(vrodela),  and  which  lose  the  gills  in  the  adult 
condition  (cadncibranchiMes).  The  family  of 
mmpkiumiaa  has  been  noticed  under  Msno- 
POKA.  ThefamilyM^omofufniiafaasbeendivid- 
ed  into  two  groups,  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial, 
of  which  the  former  will  be  described  nnder 
Tnrroif .  Schneider  reunited  the  water  and  land 
aalamanders  into  a  sin^^  genns  mUmumdra, 
comprising  the  genera  talamandra  and  triton 
of  Lwirenti.  Ur.  BM  0n  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sdenoea,"  vol.  i^  Philadd- 
phia,  1860)  makes  no  generic  distinction  be- 
tween the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species, 
thou^  he  subdivides  taUmmidira  into  several 
genera  established  by  Rafinesqne,  Tsehadi,  and 
others.  The  division  into  ^ups  according  to 
general  habitat  will  be  retained  here,  as  facili- 
tating description,  and  the  species  now  noticed 
will  be  those  which  belong  to  the  old  genus 
aalamandra  (Laurenti).  In  this  group  the  body 
is  lizard-like,  the  limbs  4,  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones  with  minute  teeth,  the  tongue 
more  or  less  pediculated  and  firee ;  there  is  no 
sternum,  the  ribs  are  rudimentaiy,  and  the 
pelvis  is  anspended  by  ligaments ;  there  are  in 
the  adults  neitiier  gilla  nor  pHl  openings,  and 
the  lungs  are  well  developed;  the  eyes  are 
prominent,  and  furnished  with  lids;  tiie  skin 
IB  without  scales,  and  has  numerous  warty 
glands  which  secrete  an  acrid  viscid  fluid ;  the 
tail  is  generally  cylindricsJ.  They  live  on  land 
in  the  adult  state,  and  are  found  in  the  water 
only  during  the  .breeding  season;  they  fre- 
quent damp  places,  and  are  found  only  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  North  America.  The  young,  instead 
of  being  wholly  developed  in  the  water,  in 
some  are  retained  so  long  within  the  oviduct 
that  they  are  bom  alive,  having  undergone  a 
pwtion  of  thor  metamorphoaa ;  the  larro  live 


oonatantly  in  the  water  and  breathe  by  extoraal 
gilla,  which  disappear  with  the  pSi  openings 
whui  the  n^urwim  beomnea  puunMiary;  thft 
anterim  limbs  are  developed  eariier  tiiian  tlie 
posterior,  the  f»mer  havmg  4  and  the  latter  B 
toes.  From  large  glands  behind  the  eyee  and 
on  the  body  is  secreted  a  yellow  matter  so 
abundantiy  and  rapidly,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the . 
popular  bdief;  once  extensively  prevalent,  that 
they  possess  the  power  of  extinguishing  and 
of  remaining  unharmed  in  fire,  to  test  whidi 
many  have  been  cruelly  destroyed ;  this  acrid 
secretion  aeems  to  be  pois<mou8  to  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  has  caused  their  bite  and 
even  their  touch  to  be  regarded  as  venomous. 
They  are  genwally  of  small  rize,  rarely  exceed- 
^  6^  inchu  in  total  length.  Some  of  the 
taru<ma  are  easentially  terrestrial  in  their  habits, 
—Among  the  North  American  speciee  may  be 
mentioned  the  aalmon-ooilored  salamandw  {8, 
$almmMy  Storer ;  genus  ftudotriton^  Tsohudi), 
about  6i  inches  long,  yellowish  brown  above, 
with  the  ^es  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  tail,  and 
lega  8ahDaon-col<»«d ;  upper  parts  and  sides  with 
irregular  grayish  markmgs,  and  lower  parts 
white.  It  has  been  found  from  Vermont  to 
South  Carolina  in  monntainous  and  moist  re- 
gions; it  thrives  well  in  confinement,  feeding 
voraciously  on  fiies  and  other  insects.  The  red- 
spotted  aalamandw  {8.  rubra,  Daudin ;  P.  ra- 
wr,  Tsofa.)  is  4  to  6  inches  long,  red  above  with 
many  small  black  points,  sides  red  and  abdomen 
orange  red,  both  onepotted ;  it  is  a  very  c<mL- 
moD  Bpeciea  tmder  rooks  and  &llen  tiwea,  and 
preys  on  iuae^;  it  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
statea  from  Haaaachnsetts  to  Florida;  it  ia  a 
handsome  spedea,  and  the  aame  as  the  S.  maetb- 
lata  (Green).  In  these  species  the  body  la 
very  ^ort,  and  the  ttul  is  equal  to  or  less  uian 
the  body.   The  blue-spotted  salamander  (3. 

?ilutitu)»ay  Green ;  pUtkodon,  Tsoh.)  is  about  7 
Dohes  long,  blui^  black  above,  with  small 
white  spots  on  back  and  tail  end  larger  <aies 
of  the  same  color  on  the  flanks ;  the  tail  is 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  This  la 
a  common  species  mm  Uassachusetts  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  living  in  preference  under  iallen 
trees;  the  specific  name  was  derived  from  the 
gr^  quantity  of  ^ntiuona  mattw  mddenly 
gjven  off  from  the  win.  The  red-backed  sala^ 
mauder  (^8.  erythrMota^  Green:  of  the  aame 
gams  of  Tsdindi)  is  about  8  hiches  long,  with 
a  reddi^  brown  band  from  the  snout  to  the 
end  of  tail,  sides  yellowish  brown,  and  abdomen 
whitish ;  tail  shorter  tlum  the  body,  and  sepa- 
rated with  great  &oility  by  the  animal  when 
seized  by  it,  a  faculty  common  to  many  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  common 
8[)eoies,  very  agile,  found  under  stones  and  dead 
trees  with  snaus  (Mix)  from  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  region  to  Pennsylvania;  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  packets  under  damp  etoues.  The 
punted  salamander  (S.  pieta,  Harlan;  dem^ 
ffttaihm  Jkueutf  Baird)  is  about  4  inches  loni^ 
dnsky  above,  tinged  with  purple  and  marked 
with  i  ieriea  <n  okMigatea,  qnadrangnlar  red 
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■pots,  and  8  red  menal  line  oo  tsU ;  low«r  parts 
pepper-and-salt  graj  with  a  purpUdi  tinge.  It 
u  loand  from  northern  Hew  York  to  the  Oato- 
linas ;  the  eggs  are  WTa[^>ed  round  the  bod;  of 
the  ftmale,  which  remuns  In  a  damp  place  uq- 
t3  thej  are  hatched.  The  striped  salamander 
{S.  bilintata,  Green ;  ^lerpet,  Raf.)  is  about  4 
InoheB  long,  above  brownish  yellow  with  a 
black  lateral  line,  and  yellow  below ;  anterior 
limbs  very  small  and  delicate,  and  the  tail  long 
and  slender ;  it  is  foond  from  northern  New 
Tork  to  Greorgia.  The  long-ttuled  salamander 
{S.  longieaitda,  Green)  is  abont  6  inches  long, 
of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  \ ;  the  body  is 
lemon  yellow  above  with  numerons  small  ir- 
regular black  spots,  tail  with  transverse  black 
bands,  and  lower  parts  yellowish  white;  its 
habits  are  metre  aqoatio  than  in  most  land  sala- 
manders; it  is  foand  fixnn  northern  New  York 
to  Keotncky.  The  symmetrical  salamander  [3. 
mRSMtWea,  Sirlan;  notookthaJmM  ffitmntuL 
Bat)  is  about  4  inches  long,  brownish  red 
above,  witii  a  row  of  symmetnoally  arranged 
deep  red  q>otB  on  each  side;  lower  parts 
orange  with  black  dots;  tail  longer  than  the 
body  and  compressed ;  skin  rongh.  It  is  foond 
from  Maine  to  Florida ;  in  yonng  specimens  the 
whole  back  is  covered  with  minute  black  dots, 
and  the  sides  have  fewer  spots.  The  violet 
salamander  {S.  tubviolacea,  Bart. ;  amby$toma, 
Tsch.)  is  about  6  inches  long,  body  and  tail 
above  bluish  black  with  a  row  of  ronnd  or  oval 
yellow  spots  on  each  side,  the  under  surface  of 
die  same  color  tinged  with  purple ;  it  passes 
most  of  its  time  in  moist  places,  and  is  found 
from,  Maine  to  South  Garolina.  The  banded 
■alamander  (S.  fateiata,  Green;  the  3.  opaea 
of  Qravenhorat)  is  abont  6  inches  long,  pale 
ash-colored  above,  with  irregular  transveiae 
blnish  black  blotches  on  the  back  and  bars  on 
the  tul ;  lower  parts  pnrpUsh  blue;  it  is  found 
from  Massachusetts  to  Georf^  In  the  species 
belonging  to  the  last  two  genera  of  Bafinesqae 
and  Tschndi,  there  are  no  sphenoidal  teetli,  and 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  osnfled  in  the  adults, 
and  the  tongae  rudimentary  in  the  former  and 
large  and  fleshy  in  the  latter ;  in  the  other  sub- 
genera sphenoidal  teeth  are  stMuedmes  present, 
and  the  tongue  is  generally  protractile.  Other 
genera,  and  severiu  other  n>ecies  of  American 
salamanders,  are  described  by  Mr.  Baird  In  the 
above  mentioned  jonmal,  in  vol.  x.  of  tiie  Padflo 
railroad  reports,  and  in  voL  ii.  of  the  Mextoan 
boundary  sorvey.  They  are  all  not  onlyhwrm- 
less  animate,  offering  no  resistance  when  cap- 
tured, bat  are  poritively  beneficial  to  man  fr<nn 
the  great  numbers  of  noxious  insects  and  larvss 
which  they  devour. — The  common  salamander 
of  Europe  {S.  maculata,  Merrem)  is  black  wi^ 
more  or  less  large  yellow  spots.  The  whitteh 
fluid  exuded  by  this  species  has  given  rise  to 
the  snpposed  fire-resisting  and  poisonous  quali- 
ties of  Uie  genus.  It  is  found  in  central  Europe, 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  8.  Europe,  in 
oool  and  moist  places,  and  ^eeds  on  insects, 
worms,  and  amall  moUnaks;  it  attains  a  lengtli 
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of  7  or  6  inches ;  it  is  viviparous,  bringing  forth 
30  to  80  Tomig  at  a  birth. 

8ALAMIS  (now  Koluri),  an  island  of  Greece, 
in  the  gulf  of  iB^a,  of  very  irregular  fmta. 
Ijring  near  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  10  m.  W.  of  Athens ; 
greatest  length  about  10  m.,  average  width 
about  8  m. ;  area,  about  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  S,000. 
One  small  stream  fiows  into  the  sea  on  the  S. 
"W.  coast.  The  chief  modem  city  is  Eoluri,  sit- 
uated on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  island  is 
hilly,  but  grows  some  olives,  vines,  and  cotton. 
On  the  E.  shore  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  8alamis.~The  island  was  in  the 
time  of  Rsistratus  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
Attica  and  Megaris,  and  finally  became  one  of 
the  Attic  demi.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Solon  and  Euripides,  but  most  of  all  finr 
the  greaX.  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greekfe 
under  Thonistooles  over  the  fieet  of  Xerxes  hi 
480B.  0.  (SeeGsBBOB,  voLviti.p.448.)  Sev- 
eral times  in  modern  wars  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Sal- 
amis. — Salamis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Oypms,  the  most  important  in  that 
island. 

SAL  AMMONIAO.   See  Amvokia. 

SALAYER  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the 
Indian  archipelago,  of  which  the  principal  is 
the  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer  islana,  separated 
from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Celebes  by  the 
strait  of  Salayer,  18  m.  wide,  and  forming  part 
of  the  Dutch  province  of  Ma(»8sar;  lat  of  N. 
pofait  6"  47'  long.  120°  28'  E. ;  extreme 
length  80  ra..  breadth  8  ro. ;  pcm.  about  60,000. 

SALDANHA  OLIVEIBA  E  DAUN,  Jolo 
Oablos,  dnke  of,  a  Portuguese  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Arinhaga  in  1780.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Pombal, 
and  at  an  ear^  age  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  administration  forthe  colonies.  When 
the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  he  remained  in 
Portugal,  and  ofi'ered  no  resistance  to  the 
French  rule.  In  1810'he  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  prisoner,  and  after  a  short  residence  there 
went  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  iu  the  army, 
and  was  employed  iu  a  diplomatic  capacity. 
Having  returned  to  Portu^,  he  was  in  1836 
Mmointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  John 
VI.,  after  whose  deat^  in  1826  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  Oporto,  and  under  the  constitution  <^ 
Dom  Pedro  minister  of  war,  and  effeotnally 
repressed  the  Mignelist  disturbances  in  Al- 
garva  and  in  the  N.  of  Portugal.  On  the 
change  of  the  cabinet,  June  9, 1837,  he  retmned 
his  portfolio;  but  having  endeavored  in  vain  to 
iwnove  two  suspected  members  of  the  regency, 
he  rerigned  6  days  after,  and  retired  to  Eng- 
land. Dom  Miguel  having  usurped  power, 
Saldanha  returned  to  Oporto,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  liberal  movement,  raised  a  small 
army,  and  songht  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive 
batde.  His  troops  however  abandoning  him, 
he  escaped  again  to  England,  whence  he  went 
toFranoe.  In  1883  Dom  Pedro  ooUeotedaane 
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ibroes  to  IVmee  anti  landed  In  Pottnml  wMi 

Saldanha,  whom  h«  made  commanaant  of 
Oporto,  and  sabseqnently  manhsl  and  general- 
ianmo.  Aided  hj  the  dnke  of  Teroeira,  be 
broke  the  lines  of  the  Ifigaeliate  before  Lisbon, 
defeated  them  in  several  battles,  and  finally 
terminated  the  war  by  taking  the  capital,  and 
compelling  the  capitulation  of  Dom  Mignel  at 
Evora.  In  18S4  he  attached  himself  to  &e  op- 
position, bat  in  1886  received  from  Dom  Pedro 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war  and  the  presi- 
dencj  of  the  conncil;  bnt  owing  to  qaarr^ 
with  his  colleagues,  and  want  of  snpport  in  the 
<^amber,he  resigned  in  Noveroberof  t^e  aiune 
year.  He  then  went  into  the  onpoaftiwi,  bnt 
m  the  roTOlntion  of  Sept.  1886,  be  sided  villi 
flie  oonaerratives,  and  intrigued  for  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  revoltrtionary  government- — Fail* 
Ing  in  this,  he  went  int«  exile,  and  remained 
Abroad  for  10  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
the  qneen  in  1846,  and  formed  a  ministry 
which  by  the  lud  of  foreign  powers  maintained 
Itself  against  the  revolotionistB  of  1846-*7.  In 
1840,  however,  it  was  overthrown,  and  Oofta- 
Oftbral  became  a  seeond  time  virtual  diot»- 
tor,  and  offered  him  a  plsoe  in  the  ministry, 
which  he  refbsed,  and  went  again  into  the  op* 
poention ;  and  in  1661  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
new  revolution,  which  once  more  placed  him 
in  power.  The  aooeaaianofthe  new  king  Dom 
Pedro  II.  in  ISM  oooadoned  hisdown&U.  Ba 
then  reripied  bit  place  as  oommander-in-diief 
of  the  army,  in  oraer  to  place  hinoBelf  anew  at 
the  head  of  the  oppodtion. 

SALE,  in  law,  a  contract  between  parties  to 
give  and  tran^r  rights  of  property  for  money, 
which  the  buyer  pays  or  promises  to  ray  to  the 
seller  forthe  thing  bought  and  sold.  The  word 
isofl«n  applied  Indifferently  to  ^e  transfer,  for 
a  consideration,  of  both  real  and  perB(»ial  prop- 
erty ;  but  in  its  proper  and  teohoioal  sense  it 
applies  only  to  that  oi  personal  property,  the 
transfer  of  real  property  pemng  under  the  de* 
nomination  of  a  grant  or  oonveyanoe.  The 
differoioe  between  a  sale  and  an  cxoluuige  is 
that  in  tiie  former  tiie  price  is  p«d  in  money, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  paid  in  goods  by  wiqr 
of  barter.  Three  things  are  neoesnry  to  oon*^ 
■titnte  a  valid  sale  at  omnmMi  law,  viz. :  the 
tiling  to  be  sold,  the  p^ee  to  be  paid  tor  it,  and 
the  ^reement  or  consoit  of  the  omtraoting 
parties  that  the  property  in  the  subject  matter 
should  pass  from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee,  for 
the  stipuli^ed  price  ^ven  or  pnHuised  to  be 
given  by  the  vendee.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
uist  the  sale  is  on  credit,  and,  after  the  bai^n 
is  made,  the  vendee  leaves  without  p^ing,  it 
is  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  his 
part,  and  the  vendor  may  if  he  chooses  re- 
scind the  sale.  But  the  actual  delivery  a 
chattel,  and  the  acceptance  of  earnest  or  part 
payment  by  the  seller,  is  evidence  of  an  fanplied 
agreement  between  them  that  something  is  left 
to  be  done  in  fbtare,  and  the  leg^  presomptioa 
of  iTomecUate  pigment  is  thereby  relnitted. 
The  buyer  however  cannot  take  the  goods,  not* 


wmnlaiiiBiia  tmsfc  be  glvMi,  vUhewt  lUk 
payment,  nniess  it  Is  aa  espreas  otmdition  of 
the  sale.  If  be  does  not  cmne,  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  request,  and  pay  for  and  take  the 
goods,  the  contract  may  tie  dissolved  by  the 
seller,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sdl  the  goods 
to  another  person.  Where,  however,  exi^ess 
terms  are  agreed  up<m  whereby  the  delivwy  or 
the  payment  is  postponed  to  a  fiitore  time,  ttie 
sale  is  in  this  ease  complete,  and  the  property 
in  the  chattel  passes  immediately  to  the  Imyer. 
The  thing  S4^a  must  be  in  actual  ezistoioe  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  otherwise  the  sale  will  be 
invalid.  If  one  man  sell  to  anotiier  a  horse, 
and  the  horse  be  dead,  iv  if  lie  edl  a  house  or 
other  prt^erty  whioh  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  both  parties  b^g  ignorant  of  the  &ct  be- 
fore sale,  it  is  involia.  If  a  part  only  of  the 
saUect  matter  be  non-existent  or  destroyed, 
and  the  remainder  is  o^wble  of  transfer  or  d^ 
IivM7,  the  buyer  has  the  liberty,  at  bis  <^>tion, 
either  to  rescind  or  enforce  the  contract  as  to 
such  remunder.  A  mere  contingent  possibility 
not  coupled  with  an  interest,  as  all  the  wool 
me  shall  ever  have,  or  any  similar  indefinite 
Aitnre  posseaeion,  is  not  a  sol^ect  of  sale ;  but 
if  rights  are  vested  end  distmcUy  connected 
with  interest  or  property,  they  may  be  sold. 
The  price  to  be  paid  most  bo  ascertained  and 
certain,  or  so  referred  to  a  definite  stsndard 
that  it  nu^  be  made  certain ;  and  the  thing  sold 
most  also  be  speciflo  w  cuwble  of  n  certain 
identification.'  When  made  by  lettw,  the  con- 
tnwt  is  complete  as  soon  as  a  distinct  propo- 
sitkm  contained  in  it  is  accepted  bona  /ide,  by 
letter  written  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
mailed  before  the  acceptor  receives  inform  atiin 
of  a  witlidrawal  of  the  offer.  If  the  thing  is 
sold  for  cash,  the  vendw  is  entitled  to  hold 
possession  of  it  until  he  receives  his  pay.  He 
cannot  sue  for  the  price  until  the  goods  are  de- 
livered or  tendered ;  but  if  they  are  accidentally 
destroyed  while  thus  in  his  possession,  and 
withont  any  fault  or  carelessness  on  his  part, 
he  may  then  sue  for  the  price.  If  the  pnce  is 
not  paid,  .whether  the  goods  are  sold  fia  cash 
or  on  credit,  and  they  rem^  in  the  hands  of 
the  seller,  he  has  a  fien  on  tliem  for  the  price. 
This  lien  is  destroyed  by  either  aotnid  or  con- 
stroctive  delivery  ni  the  goods;  uid  if  he  take* 
a  bill  of  exchange  or  pn»nissoi7  note  as  secu- 
rity for  the  price,  he  also  loses  his  Hen.  After 
a  sole  of  personal  property  and  a  fair  and  abso- 
lute delivery  to  ^e  purchaser  personally,  the 
seller  cannot  reclaim  or  retake  possession  of 
the  property  (upon  the  ground  of  a  lien)  because 
the  consideration  which  was  to  have  been  given 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  has  not  been  paid, 
even  though  the  purchaser  shortly  after  W 
comes  insolvent;  for  the  seller's  lien  liemg 
once  lost  or  waived  by  the  delivery,  it  cannot 
reattach.— A  sale  without  delivery  is  not  vali^, 
in  general,  against  a  third  persota  who  bu^ 
without  notiM;  and  if  the  goods  are  sold  by 
the  vendor  to  two  different  and  innocent  par* 
tins,  by  tnndtn  equally  valid,  he  who  first 
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obtaliu  ponesrion  of  the  soodB  irlU  hOA 
Aem.  But  as  between  the  seller  and  the  pur- 
efauer,  delivery  is  not  neoessary  to  complete 
the  bai^ain ;  and  a  bona  fide  sale  withoat  any 
deUvery,  thongh  it  passes  the  property  as  b&* 
tveen  these,  yet  leaves  the  goods  liable  to  be 
taken  as  tiie  property  of  the  vendor  by  hia 
weditors.  Formerly,  when  a  sale  was  made 
and  the  goods  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  seller,  this  gave  rise  to  an  absolnte  infer- 
ence in  hiw  of  frand.  A  completed  sale  with- 
out ohange  of  pwseadon  still  raises  not  only  a 
presomptionf  but  a  very  strong  presomptioB  of 
fnaA\  but  the  old  rote  is  somewhiUi  mod- 
ified, and  the  qnestioB  of  frand  is  generally 
eon^dered  one  <»  feet  tsa  the  Jury  to  determfaift. 
fi^bolioal  delivery  will  In  many  oases  be  snffi- 
cuDt  and  e<raiTalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  aotoal 
ddivwy.  The  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware- 
boose  in  which  the  goods  sold  are  deporated ; 
or  transferring  them  in  the  warehouseman's  or 
wharfinger's  books  to  the  name  of  the  bnyer; 
or  l^e  delivery  of  a  part  as  representative  or 
as  an  instalment  of  the  whole,  is  a  delivery 
Boffident  to  transfer  the  property.  When  the 
goods  sold  are  of  sii<^  a  natare  or  in  sndi  a 
^tnation  that  a  personal  possession  of  them  is 
impracticable  or  inconvenient,  the  simple  sale 
and  an  agremtent  of  the  parties  will  pass  the 
property  to  the  pnrohaser  without  aotaal  de- 
livery. If  no  partioolar  time  is  appointed  by 
tiie  terms  of  the  contract  for  delivery  or  pay- 
ment, these  mast  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  and  the  seller  is  bonnd  to  keep  the  things 
sold  nntil  time  of  delivery  with  oixlinary  care 
and  good  ffdch,  and  otherwise  he  will  be  liable 
shomd  they  be  i injured  or  destroyed.  If  the 
contract  is  to  deliver  ai.  the  resldMice  of  the 
vendee  or  any  other  partionlar  place,  and  this 
is  not  done,  the  seller  is  liable  even  thongh 
sneb  a  delivery  becomes  impossible,  unless  it 
becomes  so  throogh  the  act  or  fenlt  of  the  pnr- 
ohaser. If  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
porohaaer,  bat  no  place  of  delivery  is  named, 
tbey  most  be  sent  to  him  wherever  he  m»- 
happen  to  be,  or  to  his  house  or  |dace  of  bad- 
ness, aoless  they  were  bought  to  be  used  fat 
any  particular  purpose,  or  at  any  particular 

Elaoe.  When  a  time  and  place  are  expressed 
1  the  contract  of  sale,  the  buyw  must  receive 
and  pay  for  them  then  and  there,  and  also  pay 
~all  reasonable  charges  for  keeping  after  thesau 
and  befbre  delivery.  If  the  goods  are  sold  on 
credit,  they  mast  be  delivered  withoat  pay- 
ment ;  but  if  the  pnrohaser  ahonld  become  in- 
solvent before  delivery,  the  seller  may  demrad 
secarity  and  refhse  to  deliver  without. — When- 
ever, in  a  contract  of  sale,  it  is  agreed  that 
■ome  particular  act  shall  be  done  in  relation  to 
tiie  thing  sold,  by  either  party,  as  that  ^e 
goods  shall  be  delivered  on  a  particular  day,  or 
on  request,  or  that  a  promusory  note  shall  be 
given,  this  mokes  a  oon^tional  sale.  In  every 
sale,  where  no  other  express  agreement  is  made, 
there  is  an  implied  condition  that  the  price 
dull  be  paid  Imbre  deUrery ;  and  this  is 
TOL.  xir.— 19 


garded  as  a  condition  preoedoit  It  is  also  a 
condition  precedent  where  some  act  remains  to 
be  done,  such  as  weighing  or  measnring ;  and 
if  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  to  make  an  abeolate  and 
complete  sale,  tiie  property  does  not  pass  wholly 
to  the  buyer  until  such  condition  is  performed. 
Where  there  is  a  condition  precedent  which  is 
not  performed,  but  the  goods  are  nevertheless 
delivered  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
be,  the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  purchaser 
on  suc^  a  delivery  until  he  performs  tiie  oondi- 
ti4»,  or  the  seller  waives  it;  and  the  right 
oonnnim  in  the  seltor  even  ag^dnst  tiioae  end- 
ttors  of  the  beyer  who  were  creditors  previous 
to  his  pnrohadng  and  receiving  the  goods,  but 
not  as  against  creditors  who  became  so  after- 
ward, and  who  may  have  nven  him  credit  on 
tiie  strength  of  his  aotoal  possesnon  of  and 
sapposed  right  to  the  goods.  If  the  bnyer  neg- 
lects or  rcMnises  to  comply  with  a  condition 

Erecedent,  and  the  goods  are  tiierefore  not  de- 
vered,  the  seller  may,  after  due  delay  and 
preoantions,  resell  them,  and  hold  the  buyer 
responsible  for  any  defioieucy  in  the  price.  In 
all  of  these  oases  the  property  in  the  thing  sold 
passes  -to  the  buyer  by  the  &ct  of  sale,  but  he 
holds  it  subject  to  the  Hen  or  other  reserved 
rig^t  of  the  seller.  Another  class  <rf  valid  sales 
(m  omiditiknt  are  those  known  as  "  oontraots  of 
sale  or  retmn,"  where  poeneariMi  of  the  goods 
is  ^ven  to  the  pnrchaser  with  the  privilege 
of  keying  them  or  returning  them  within  a 
specified  time.  If  he  retams  them  within  this 
time,  the  contraot  is  rescinded;  bnt  otherwise 
the  rale  becomes  absolute  and  complete.  When 
goods  are  sold  at  auction,  the  conditions  of 
sale  made  known  to  the  bnyer  by  the  advertise- 
ment,  or  comma iiica ted  by  the  auctioneer  at  the 
time  of  sale,  bind  both  parties,  and  regalate  the 
transfer  and  possession  of  tiie  property.  When 
goods  which  are  only  a  numerical  proportion  of 
an  entire  bulk  are  sold,  no  property  passes  and 
the  sale  is  incomplete  nntil  such  part  has  been 
s^>ar8ted  and  set  apart  from  the  remainder  and 
artnaUy  delivered.— The  nller  of  goods  hasnot 
only  a  lioi  npon  tiiem  fiv  the  price  while  they 
remain  in  his  poasoasion,  bat  ne  may,  in  tu 
event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
purchaser,  after  he  has  parted  with  the  posaes- 
fflon  of  them,  and  while  they  are  in  trantitu  on 
their  way  to  the  purchaser,  retake  them,  the 
price  being  unpud.  (See  Stoppage  m  Tbajt* 
smr.)  If  a  sale  be  merely  colorable,  and  intend- 
ed to  cover  a  usurious  tranaaction,  no  property 
in  the  goods  will  pass  thereby  to  the  pnrchaser. 
So  a.  sale  of  goods  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
or  defraad  a  creditor,  is  utterly  void  as  against 
the  ^editor,  even  if  the  piyxshaser  pays  fliill 
value  for  them,  unless  the  purchaser  was  igno- 
rant of  the  ftaad  and  purchased  them  in  good 
fiuth,  SB  well  as  for  a  good  considenition.  But 
aneh  a  transfer  woold  be  good  ss  between  the 
parties  thereto,  or  between  either  party  and 
a  stranger,  not  a  weditor. — Contracts  of  sale 
hairtDg  an  imnuaral  cnr  illegal  olgeot  in  view  are 
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▼old  at  common  lair.  Trading  vitili  an  enemy 
is  Inhibited  bj  the  common  law  and  1^  the 
law  of  nati(Hi8,  and  of  coarse  contracts  with 
them  fbr  the  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  cannot 
be  enforced.  Neither  can  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  goods  entered  into  in  contravention  of  a 
statutorj  provision,  whether  the  prohibition  be 
express  or  implied  from  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty,  be  enforced  by  action.  The  obtaining 
goods  upon  false  pretences,  nnder  color  of  pnr- 
chacdng  them,  does  not  change  the  property ; 
but  it  has  been  held  that  a  bcma  Jid«  purchaser 
of  goods  for  a  valnable  condderation,  from  a 
person  who  obtained  them  from  the  owner  by 
itUse  pretences,  amomiting  even  to  a  felony, 
will  hold  them  against  the  first  seller^  if  he 
(the  first  seller)  Tolnntarily  parted  with  the 
possession  and  intended  to  pwt  with  the  title. 
The  sale  will  never  be  valid  in  fiivor  of  the  pnr- 
ohaser  where  he  obtains  the  goods  by  fraud 
practised  upon  the  seller  under  color  of  a  pur- 
chase, whether  on  credit  or  otherwise.  Thus,  if 
an  infant  fraudulently  represents  himself  to  be  of 
frill  age,  and  by  such  false  representation  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  the  sale  will 
be  void,  and  the  seller  may  reclaim  the  goods 
from  the  buyer,  or  from  any  one  who  has  not 
bought  the  goods  of  the  buyer  for  value,  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  fraud.  If  a  person  steals 
goods  and  sells  them,  the  property  is  not  there- 
by changed,  but  remains  in  the  rightfiil  owner; 
who  TDAj  reclaim  them  wherever  they  may  be 
finind.  In  England  there  Is  an  exception  to 
this  nile,  which  is  where  the  goods  are  sold  by 
the  wrongful  possessor  in  market  overt,  in  which 
case  Hie  sale  is  binding  upon  the  true  owner,  and 
the  parchaser  obt^s  a  good  title.  But  in  this 
country  no  sale  ofgoods  by  the  wrongful  pos- 
sessor is  valid.  (For  sale  with  warranty,  see 
Wabhuttt.)  a  cot^ectural  estimate  of  the 
value  is  not  a  misrepresentation  which  might 
avoid  the  sale;  and  concealment,  to  be  fraudu- 
lent and  material,  must  be  a  concealment  of 
something  which  the  party  was  bound  to  dis- 
close. A  seller  is  unquestionably  liable  to  an 
action  for  deceit  if  he  fraudulently  represents 
the  quality  of  the  thing  sold  to  be  other  than 
it  is,  in  some  particulars  which  the  buyer  has 
not  equal  means  with  himself  of  knowing; 
and  he  is  if  he  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
induce  the  purchaser  to  abstain  from  making 
dia  inquiries  which  for  his  own  security  and 
adwitage  he  would  otherwise  have  made. 

SALfi,  Sallbk,  or  Sla,  a  walled  town  of 
ICoroooo,  on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bu  Regreb;  pop.  about  10,000.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  carpets ;  and  the  exports 
consist  principally  of  wool.  On  the  opposite 
ade  of  the  nver  is  the  town  of  Rabatt.  In 
1861  both  Sal6  and  Babatt  were  bombarded  by 
the  French. 

BAU^  Oeobob,  an  English  oriental  scholar, 
bom  in  Kent  in  1680,  died  in  London^  Nov. 
14,  1786.  little  is  known  ot  his  personal 
history.  He  was  educated  at  Sing's  school, 
Canto-biuy,  vas  by  profosdon  a  lawyer,  and 


vas  one  v/t  the  ibnndaiB  of  a  sodehr  for  the 
fflioouragoment  of  learning  established  in  1786. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Universal  His* 
tory,"  edited  by  Bwintou  and  others,  and  wrote 
for  uat  work  the  cosmogony,  and  parts  of  ori- 
ental history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  "  General  Dictionary"  (10  vols,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1784),  and  probably  had  a  great  share  in 
the  trsoisIatioD  of  the  work  of  Bayle,  which  is 
incorporated  in.  the  dictionary.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  his  works,  and  the  one  by  which 
he  is  now  remembered,  is  the  translation  of  the 
Koran  into  English  from  the  original  Arabic, 
with  notes  and  comments  from  the  most  ap- 
'  proved  commentators  (4to.,  London,  1734).  To 
this  version  there  were  prefixed  dissertations  on 
the  social  and  reli^ous  condition  of  the  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Arabs  at  the  time  of  the  coning 
of  Mohammed,  on  the  leading  sects  among  the 
Uohammedans,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
translation  is  executed  with  fidelity.  Not  lon^ 
after  the  death  of  Sale,  a  catalogue  of  his  on- 
eutal  manuscripts  was  published,  which  con- 
tained valuable'articles  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  literature.  They  were  purchased  for 
the  Radclifie  library  at  Oxford. 

SALEM,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  New  Jersey,  border 
ed  W,  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  by 
Salem,  Alloway's,  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  22,468.  The  suriaoo  is 
level  and  the  soil  a  fertile  aandy  loam.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  826,622  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  178,871  of  wheat,  226,018  of  oat& 
190,745  of  potatoes,  27,888  tons  of  hay,  and 
899,097  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  nrist 
and  16  saw  nulls,  2  newspapers,  41  churoiee, 
and  8,268  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Han 
abounds,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  A  canal  4  m. 
long  connects  Salem  cDsek  with  the  Delaware. 
Capital,  Salem. 

SALEM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  ttie 
shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  prin- 
cipally on  a  tongue  of  land  lying  between  two 
friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  Sooth 
rivers,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Boston,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  eastern  railroad ;  lat  42" 
81'  18"  N.,  long.  70°  58'  68"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860^ 
22,262.  The  city  occupies  the  whole  peninsiif 
la,  which  is  about  2  m.  long  and  \  m.  broad. 
A  smaller  peninsula  called  the  Ne<^  is  attached 
to  it,  axA  was  first  inhabited ;  a  lar^  portkai 
of  it  belongs  to  the  city,  and  b  occupied  as  the 
almshouse  farm.  A  bridge  across  the  North 
river  connect*  the  city  wiui  Beverly.  The  ate 
of  that  part  of  tiie  city  within  the  peninsula  i§ 
flat,  but  healthy;  the  streets  are  irregular,  bat 
well  built,  many  of  the  houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
Chestnut  street  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
city ;  it  has  a  row  of  noble  elms  on  each  ade, 
and  many  elegant  residences.  In  the  E  part 
of  the  city,  toward  the  end  of  the  peninsula, » 
a  beautaftil  park  or  "  common"  of  8i  acres;  in 
the  other  portions  the  surface  is  more  noevoi. 
There  are  21  churches,  some  of  them  <tf  ^ 
siderable  architectaral  beauty.  Among  ue 
principal  public  institntlDns  is  the  £ast  India 
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marine  societj,  formed  of  those  who,  as  cap- 
tains or  supercargoes,  have  doubled  Oape  Horn 
or  the  cti[>e  of  Good  Hope.  The  maseom  of 
tiiis  society  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
Tidaable  Id  the  country,  consisting  of  curios- 
ities of  natare  and  art  £^om  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  Essex  institute,  oi^anized 
in  1848  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  historical 
society  and  the  Essex  county  natural  history 
society,  has  a  library  of  16,000  volumes,  an 
extensive  cabinet  ot  natnral  luatory,  a  large  ool- 
leetion  of  portraits  of  the  past  officers  and  of 
tiie  old  worthies  of  Essex  oonnty ,  and  also  many 
articles  illostrstive  of  the  habits  and  costumes 
of  the  olden  times  and  of  foreign  climes.  The 
Salem  Athensum,  formed  in  1810,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  sooi^  and  philosophical  libraries 
as  a  basis,  has  a  library  of  12,500  volumes. 
These  two  last  named  institutions  occupy  the 
fine  building  known  as  Plummer  hall,  erected 
from  funds  bequeathed  to  the  Salem  Atheufcnm 
by  the  late  Miss  Oaroline  Plummer.  The  Essex 
agricnltural  society  has  also  a  good  library  of 
agricultural  works,  and  there  are  several  smaller 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  many  private  ones 
of  great  value.  The  schools  iji  Salem  have  for 
years  had  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the  state 
normal  schools  is  estabUshed  here.  There  are 
also  a  classical  and  high  school,  6  grammar  and 
10  Intermediate  and  primary  schools,  attended 
tff  2,689  pnpils,  and  sever^  excellent  private 
schools.  The  total  amount  expended  for  ordi- 
nary schoolpurposes  during  the  year  1860  was 
$38,000.  There  are  5  newspapers  in  the  city. 
— Salem  has  always  been  noted  for  its  com- 
merce. In  its  very  infancy  its  inhabitants  not 
only  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting 
trade,  but,  in  small  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  prosecuted  a  trade 
with  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
158  privateers,  mounting  at  least  2,000  guns, 
and  carrying  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were 
fitted  ont  from  the  town  of  Salem  alone.  These 
vessels  captured  445  prizes,  and  brought  ^  of 
them  into  port  in  safety.  In  1786  the  first  ves- 
sel ever  sent  from  this  conntry  to  tiie  isle  of 
France,  Oalontta,  and  Ohina,  was  despatched 
by  Elias  Ha^ett  Derby  of  Salem,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  from  that  town,  which 
for  years  held  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  having  in  1818  64  vessels  engwed 
in  it.  The  trade  to  the  other  jwrts  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan  was  also  commencM  by  the 
merchants  of  Solera,  as  was  that  to  Madagiascar 
and  Zanzibar,  and  the  other  gum  and  ivory 
ports  of  E.  Africa,  the  legitimate  trade  to  the 
ports  of  W.  Africa,  the  commerce  with  Brazil 
and  the  Amaxon,  and  especially  the  India  rub- 
ber  trade,  in  which  fi>r  numy  years  she  took  the 
lead.  In  the  South  sea,  Salem  ships  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  Feejee  islands.  ITew  Holland, 
Kew  Zealand,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  were  also  first 
opened  to  our  commerce  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Salem  is  now  less  extensive  than  in  the 
ear^  part  of  the  oentnry,  tiie  great  seaboard 


cities  having  absorbed  much  of  it.  In  1860  the 
enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  of  the  city  amount- 
ed to  27,538  tons  ;'the  arrivals  for  the  s^e  year 
were265 vessels, of 81,826 tons;  andtheclear- 
ances  were  266  vessels,  of  S2,d73  tons.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  port  in  1860  amounted  to  $1,528,345, 
and  the  imports  to  $1,877,369. — The  manuf^ 
tures  of  Salem  are  of  considerable  importance. 
The  principal  establishments  are  a  cotton  mill, 
running  66,000  spindles;  a  laboratory,  manu- 
fiustnring  ohemioals  to  the  amount  of  $100,000 ; 
a  large  establishment  for  refining  copal ;  tai^ning 
imd  currying  works  produdng  $1,600,000  worm 
of  leather,and  shoe&ctories  turning  out  $100;- 
000  worth  of  shoes ;  manufactories  of  machine- 
ry, cordage,  twine,  oil,  candles,  an^  black  and 
white  lead.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  abro- 
gate capital  of  $1,865,000,  2' savings  banks,  and 
6  insurance  companies.  Salem  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  2  railroads,  and  4  others  con- 
nect it  with  Marblehead,  Cape  Ann,  Lawrence, 
and  LowelL  An  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  ex- 
cellent spring  water. — Salem  is  the  oldest  town 
in  New  England,  except  Plymouth,  having  been 
settled  in  1626.  In  1629, 11  ships  arrived  here 
from  Enj^d,  bringing  1,600  immigrants,  who 
settied^i various  localuiesiu'tiievioinity.  The 
first  church  organization  efibcted  in  this  ooun- 
tty  was  at  Salon  in  1629,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Higginson  as  its  pastor.  In  1692  the  £»• 
mous  witohenuFt"  delusion  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  19  persons  from  this  and  adjacent 
towns  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
eminence  now  known  as  "  Gallows  hill."  Ithad 
its  origin  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvers, 
and  the  persons  connected  with  it,  as  accusers, 
witnesses,  or  victims,  belonged  to  several  other 
towns  also.  {See  Witoh.)  The  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1680,  and  received  city  privileges 
in  1836.    Its  Indian  name  was  Kaumkeag. 

SALEM,  a  province  of  British  India,  Madras 
preudency,  bounded  N.  bylbsoreand  North 
Arcot,  E.  by  South  Arcot,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Tri- 
chinopoly,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Ooimbatore  and 
Mjnore;  area,  7,499  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,193,877. 
It  is  subdivided  into  the  district^  of  Salem  and 
Barramahl.  the  latter  of  which  is  hilly.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Cavery.  Artifici^  sheets 
of  water  or  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation  are 
numerous.  Iron  ore  »  abundant,  and  mines  of 
ohromate  of  iron  have  been  extensively  worked 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sheevsroy  hills.  Cotton  is 
extensively  cultivated. — Capital,  Salkh,  170  m. 
S.W.  from  Madras;  pop.  19,020. 'Silk  and cot^ 
ton  are  manufactured. 

S/VLEP,  a  mucilaginous  nutritive  substance 
prepared  from  the  dried  bulbs  of  the  orchit 
maacula  and  other  species  c£  the  same  genus. 
Hie  plants  grow  in  various  parts  of  S.  Europe 
and  N.  Africa.  The  bulbs  when  taken  up  are 
stripped  of  their  epidaiiiis  and  {dnnged  in  b<nl- 
ing  water  or  dried  in  an  oven,  after  which  they 
are  Strang  together  in  bunches.  In  drying  they 
form  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  horny, 
Bemi-transparent,  of  a  yellowiah  color,  feeble 
odor,  and  mild  mnoUaginom  taste.  It  is  used 
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bi  a  powdered  state,  in  which  it  is  also  some- 
times kept  To  piilrerize  it,  the  drj,  hard 
bnlbs  are  macerated  in  cold  water  till  Uiey  be- 
come soft,  when  they  are  immediatelj  dried. 
In  water  it  sweHs  l^e  gnm  tragacanth,  and 
yields  like  it  a  small  portion  soluble  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  minnte  quantities  of  saline  mattera.  It 
contains  a  little  stardi,  and  posaessea  highly  nn- 
tritiTe  properties,  resemblii^  sago  and  tapioca. 
The  eoiratriee  about  the  upper  Mediterranean 
snd  Persia  fbnnerly  alone  snpplied  it,  but  it  is 
now  prodaced  in  France  also. 

SALERNO  (anc.  SaUmum),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  B.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Principato  Citra,  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 80  m.  B.  £.  from  Naples ;  pop.  in  1850, 
18,852.  It  stands  upon  the  side  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Uatthew,  whose  body  according  to  tradition  is 
bnried  within  the  walls,  was  founded  in  1084. 
A  Roman  colony  was  formed  at  Salenmm  in  194 
B.  0.  After  the  fall  of  the  Romans  it  became 
tfie  capital  of  a  flonrishing  repoMic.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  906,  from 
whom  it  was  oaptnred  bj  the  Oreeks,  and  was 
snbseqaently  reoovered  by  the  Lombards.  The 
Normans  obtuoed  possesnon  of  it  in  1076,  and 
made  it  the  coi^tal  of  their  possesions  in  S. 
Italy.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  bnmed 
down  by  the  emperor  Henry  YI.  in  1198,  bat 
it  afterward  recovered,  and  eventually  was 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SALES,  Frahoib  db.  See  Fraitois  db  Sai^es. 

SALIAN8,  or  Sauo  Fbanxb,  a  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans, who  were  ori^nally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  nnder  Olovis 
invaded  Gael  toward  the  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tary,  and  by  the  conqnest  of  that  country 
founded  the  French  monarchy.  Thetr  code  of 
.  law  was  called  the  Balio.  (See  Oodb,  toL  t. 
p.  tiT.) — SaUo  land  (terra  Salica  or  dominieata) 
was  a  name  given  to  an  estate  subject  to  no 
burden,  depending  npon  no  snperior,  and  upon 
which  the  manor  house  of  the  master  was  rit> 
nated.  Later  the  title  was  applied  also  to  in- 
herited landed  property  as  distinct  from  ac- 
quired possessions,  and  by  the  Salian  law 
females  were  excluded  from  inheriting  this 
q>ecies  of  property.  This  last  feature  of  their 
law  has  always  prevailed  in  France  with  re- 
spect to  the  orown,  as  it  did  in  Spun  under  the 
Bourbon  line  till  1680,  when  it  was  abolished 
In  favor  of  the  present  queen.  The  German 
emperors  of  the  hohse  of  Franconia,  from  Con- 
rad II.  to  Henry  V.  (1024-1185),  are  designated 
Vy  hi^rians  as  SaHans. 

BALIO  LAW.  See  Suwre. 

SALINE,  a  river  <tf  Arkansas,  ridng  In  tihe 
K.  part  of  Saluie  eo.,  and  flowing  in.  a  B.  E., 
B.,  and  S.  W.  Erection  into  the  wiuhita  river. 
Its  length  is  about  200  m. 

SALINE.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  druned 
and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Saline  river; 
area,  960  »q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,640,  of  whom 
749  were  slaves.  Ilie  sorface  is  level  in  the 
8>  part  and  hiBy  in  the  rest  of  the  eomi^,  and 
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Ihe  soil  is  prodneLlve.  The  prodoeilons  jb 
18S0  were  186,806  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,190 
of  sweet  poti^oes,  1,287  bales  of  cotton,  and 
89,865  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  tanneriee, 
16  ohurcbes,  and  500  pupils  attending  pubUe 
schools.  Marble,  qnartz,  and  soapstone  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  Carital,  Benton. 
IL  A  8.  E.  00.  of  TIL,  inteneeted  by  branches 
of  Saline  creek;  area,  870  aq.m.;  pop.  in  1800, 
9,881.  The  sor&oe  ia  generally  level  and  w^ 
timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  841,900  bushels  of  Indian  coni, 
26,868  of  oats,  16,668  cf  potatoes,  and  118,650 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  12  chorehce,  and 
410  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
Raleigh.  HI.  A  central  oo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
and  S.  by  tiie  Mtesotm  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Black  and  Sslt  forks  at  La  Mine  river; 
area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,700,  of  whom 
4,876  were  slaves.  The  snr&ce  is  mortly  prairie 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  689,080  bushels  of  Indian  oom,  ^146  of 
wheat,  66,847  of  oats,  2,696  tons  of  hay,  100.450 
lbs.  of  butter,  287,688  of  tobacco,  and  20,688 
of  wooL  There  were  16  grist  and  6  saw 
tnHls,  11  churches,  and  1,057  pupils  attendii^ 
public  schools.  Bitondnous  oow,  lead,  lime- 
sttme,  and  sandstone  are  found ;  and  there  are 
numerous  salt  springs.  Oapital,  MarahaU.  TV. 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  Nebraska  territory  dr^bMd  hj 
Big  Blue  river  and  Turkey  tveek;  pop.  in 
1860,  29. 

SALISBUBT,  or  Nbw  Sabcm,  a  town  of 
England,  capital  of  Wiltshire,  situated  at  the 
Junction  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Bourne  rivers, 
82  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London;  pop.  in  1861, 
11,667.  The  cathedral  was  built  between  1290 
and  1266,  by  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Old 
Sanun,  2  m.  N.,  which  place  was  in  conse- 
quence deserted  by  its  inhabitants  tor  the  new 
mte.  The  extreme  length  of  tibe  cathedral, 
which  is  Gothic,  is  474  feet,  bnadth  880; 
height  of  the  exterior  115  feet,  and  of  the 
spin  404.  The  principal  manufacture  is  cut- 
lery. The  woollen  manufacture,  for  wfai<A  tiie 
town  was  once  famous,  has  become  extinct,  it 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

SALISBUBT,  Earl  of.  See  Cbcil. 

SALIVA.  Bee  BioBsmnr,  and  PABonD 
Glahtd. 

SALLE,  JnAV  Baptistb  db  a  French  ee- 
clffiiastio,  founder  of  the  order  of  brethren  of 
the  Christian  schools,  bom  in  Rheima,  Apifl 
80, 1661,  died  at  the  institute  of  St.  Ton,  near 
Rouen,  April  17, 1719.  At  the  age  of  17  be 
was  appointed  canon  in  the  cathedral  diarra 
ctf  Rhcams.  He  conceived  the  dedgn  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  far  tiie  instmetion  of  teadien 
€f  ^ns*  sohoola,  and  abont  1681  purchased  a 
house,  where,  out  of  school  hours  and  during 
holi^ys,  they  spent  tiieir  time  in  mutual  con- 
ferences, in  receiving  instruction,  and  in  rm- 
gious  exercises.  Finding  that  his  social  pon- 
tion  was  a  barrier  between  him  snd  the  poor 
schoolmasters,  he  distributed  his  patrimo^ 
ammg  ttw  poor.  Finally,  after  a  poiod  or 
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Aiting  of  17  di^s,  th«7  oi^ftniced  duoMlm 
as  au  order  ibr  the  gratnitoas  ChrutuD  ednoa- 
tion  of  the  poor.  (See  BitaTHBiHovthe  OHKta- 
Tus  SoHOOU.)  About  1686  it  beoome  neces- 
aary  to  reo^uiize  the  order,  and  La  Salle  e»- 
.^liahed  a  novitiate  at  Vaugirard  near  Poria, 
where  he  lived  in  great  poverty  aad  priv^ioa 
for  a  Boiaber  of  jeara,  the  teachers  of  Paris 
opposing  him  bitterly,  becaose  his  aohools  in- 
tertered  vith  thear  emoluments.  At  Ohartres, 
where  he  sent  6  of  the  brothers  to  open  a  large 
school,  the  sohoolmastera  of  the  commuae  pro- 
cured an  edict  from  the  bishop  forbidding  them 
to  take  any  but  pauper  children,  and  thus  broke 
up  the  sohool.  la  160d  he  attached  to  hie  novi- 
tuta  in  Paris  a  Suoday  school  fbr  apprentioeB 
and  other  jowag  persons  under  20  j^eara  of  age, 
in  which  inBtraotion  was  given  in  reading, 
arlthmeUo,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  cat- 
•ohism  and  Bible  history.  This  roused  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Paridan  teachers,  and 
an«r  6  years'  effort  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
it  up.  In  1702  he  established  a  house  of  his 
order  in  Borne,  in  1703  in  Avignon,  in  1704  in 
Marseilles,  and  in  1705  in  Bouen ;  and  soon 
after  he  removed  his  novitiate  to  St.  Yon.  In 
1716  he  resigned  his  office  as  superior  of  the 
conunuoity,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the 
inatractioQ  of  a  class  of  little  children. 

8AT.LET,  FitiBDBicH  ton,  a  German  poet, 
born  at  Neisse,  Silesia,  April  20, 1812,  died  at 
Beichao,  near  Nimptsch,  Feb.  21,  1848. 
was  reowTed  in  1824  Into  the  oorps  of  oadets 
at  Potsdam,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  lieutenant 
to  Mentz.  Becoming  disgusted  with  his  posi- 
tion, in  1880  he  gave  vent  to  hia  feelings  in  a  sa- 
tirical novel  of  military  life,  for  which  a  court 
martial  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  10 
years  and  cashiered;  but  the  king  oommuted 
the  term  of  punishment  to  2  months.  Aban- 
doning military  life,  be  settled  at  Breslau  in 
1838,  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  in 
his  later  years  becoming  wholly  absorbed  by 
pbiloeophieal  and  religious  speculations.  The 
most  important  of  his  poems  is  the  Laifnetan- 
gelium  (Breslau,  1839),  wiiich  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  nuuie  a  great  sensation.  It  is  an 
enthnsiastio  eulogy  of  pantheism,  the  deifica- 
tion of  man  being  represented  as  the  highest 
«m  of  Obristianity.  In  DU  Athei^ei^  vnd 
Gottloan^  umsrer  Zeit,  published  posthamonsly 
(Leifisic,  1844),  the  pietists  are  declared  to  be 
genuine  atheists.  His  complete  works  were 
published  at  Brwlau  (S  vols.,  1846). 

8  ALLU3T  (Oaids  Saixcbtics  Okibpds),  a  Lat- 
in historian,  bom  at  Amitemum,  in  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Sabinea,  in  86  B.  0.,  died  iu  84  B.  0. 
He  belonged  to  a  plebeian  funily,  and  about 
the  age  of  27  obttuned  the  qucBstorship.  In 
politics  he  allied  huuself  with  the  &otion  of 
Oasar,  and  in  50  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors  Appius  Claudius  and  Fiso  on 
the  ground  of  adultery  with  Fausta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sylla,  but  in  reality,  probably,  on  ao- 
oount  of  his  vworous  oppootion  to  the  aristo- 
vratio  par^*  Li  62  he  was  elected  a  tribnao 
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(tf  the  people,  in  47  prstor,  and  In  _46  he  a<y 
oompamed  Coasar  in  his  expedition  'to  AfHca. 
He  was  ap^inted  governor  of  Nnmidia,  and, 
after  acfjmrin^  an  immense  fortune  by  plunder* 
ing  the  inhabitants,  retired  into  privacy,  devot- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursnita 
and  the  embellishment  of  his  splendid  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  hill.  His  character  hus  been 
drawn  in  the  darkest  colors  by  Dion  Csssius 
and  other  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  almost 
every  species  of  profligacy  and  crime,  thonch 
he  was  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  the 
contemporary  Roman  politicians.  His  literary 
productions  consist  of  the  Bellum  CatilinariuiA, 
a  history  of  Haa  conspiracy  of  Oatiline ;  the  BeU 
lam  Jvgurthiniiti^  a  history  ctf  the  war  against 
Jngurtha;  and  SUtorui/rvm  ZAbri  K,  compris- 
ing the  period  between  76  B.  O.,  the  year  ^ 
S^a's  death,  and  66  B.  0.,  and  forming,  with 
the  other  two  works,  a  connected  history  of 
Roman  affiiirs  for  46  yeara.  It  exists  onlyin  a 
few  fragments,  but  the  "  Jugurthine  war" 
and  the  "  Oonspiracy  of  Catiline"  nomerous 
editions  have  appeared,  the  first  being  that  of 
Venice  (fol.,  1470),  and  the  best  those  of  Kritz 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsio,  1828-'84)  and  of  Gerlach 
(8  vols.  4to.,  Basel,  1823-'81),  the  hitter  con- 
taining, in  addition,  the  fragments  of  the  lost 
books.  There  are  no  fewer  than  15  translations 
of  Ballust  into  Englisli,  the  oldest  by  Barclay 
(1611),  the  most  recent  by  Watson  (1862). 
Sallust  seems  to  have  taken  Ihncydides  as  a 
modti,  and  his  narrations  are  renkarkable  for 
oonoisenfiSB  and  perspioui^. 

6ALMASIUS,  Oladdius  (Claude  db  Sac- 
icaisb),  a  French  scholar,  born  near  S^mnr,  in 
Auxois,  April  16,  1688,  died  at  Spa,  Sept.  6, 
1663.  At  the  age  of  10  be  wrote  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  read  Pindar  fluently.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  bis  studies, 
and  there  made  the  acqumntance  of  Casaubon,  * 
under  whose  influence  he  embraced  Protestant* 
ism.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  formally  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  He  afterward  returned  to  France, 
and  resided  for  several  years  near  Paris.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  \yj  the  pope,  and  at  length  in 
1682  settled  at  Leyden  upon  a  public  salary, 
with  the  title  (tf  honorary  professor  in  the  uni- 
Twmty.  In  1640  he  returned  to  France  on  the 
oooasion  of  his  father's  death,  and  while  there 
was  pressed  by  Riohelien  to  renudo.  He  went 
back  to  Leyden,  however,  but  afterward  re- 
moved to  Sweden  upon  the  invitation  of  Queen 
Christina,  returning  to  Holland  in  the  following 
year.  Upon  the  exeontion  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  Charles  H.,  who  was  then  in  Holland, 
employed  Salmasius  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
father  and  of  monarchy,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Dtfen»io  Segin  pro  Carolo 
Prima  (Leydeo,  1649).  The  English  council  of 
state  in  1660  ordered  "that  Mr.  Hilton  do  pre- 
pare something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  Sal- 
masios,"  and  the  result  was  Ifilton's  famous 
D^entio  pro  PopuJo  Anglictmo,  The  chagrin 
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of  SalmasiTU  at  the  loss  of  credit  which  fol- 
lowed ia  thought  to  have  finally  caused  bis 
death.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most  im- 
portant is  PliniantB  Exerdtatwnet  in  CaiiJuUi 
^^'niPfl^Airiora  (3  roU.foL,  Paris,  1629).  A 
ooUeotion  of  hto  letters  was  pobUshed  in  1060. 

SALMON,  the  common  name  of  the 
rayed  fishes  of  the  genus  tcdmo  (Out.).  The 
old  genus  aalmo  of  Artedi  and  Linnsus  has 
been  subdivided  into  the  three  principal  fami- 
lies of  aalmonid(»^  charaeini^  and  tcopelida,  of 
which  only  the  first  oonoems  us  here ;  this,  be- 
side the  salmon  and  trout,  includes  Uie  smelt, 
capelin  (maXlotut),  grayling,  whitefish,  and 
others.  The  genua  mlmo  has  the  cheeks  or 
whole  head  covered  with  scalelesa  integument, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  with  cycloid,  thin, 
small  scales;  there  is  an  adipose  fin  on  the 
back  near  the  tail,  over  the  anal,  and  the  dor- 
sal is  over  the  ventrals;  the  branchiostegal 
rays  vary  from  12  to  19,  and  there  is  a  fuse 
1^11  on  the  inner  side  of  the  opercnilun ;  the 
ed(^  of  the  upper  Jaw  is  fonnea  by  the  maiil- 
lanes  as  well  as  the  premaxillaries ;  the  air 
bladder  is  always  present,  large  and  ^ple, 
opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the  intestinal  oaoal 
is  short,  with  numerous  pyloric  caca;  the 
ovaries  form  closed  sacs  without  oviducts,  and 
the  eggs  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
whence  they  pass  out  by  an  opening  behind 
the  anus.  The  names  salmon  and  trout  have 
been  applied  in  the  most  indefinite  and  con- 
trary manner,  by  different  authors  and  in  both 
hemispheres,  to  the  fiahes  of  this  genua ;  those 
by  almost  universiU  consent  called  salmon  will 
be  alluded  to  here,  leaving  for  the  article 
TnocT  the  brighter  spotted,  and  usually  small- 
er and  fresh  water  species.  Even  the  genus  as 
restricted  by  Ouvier  has  been  subdivided  into 
8  by  y  dendennds  aooording  to  the  distribution 
of  the  vomerine  teetii;  in  aalmo  (Tal.)  there 
are  .strong  oonicd  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  a 
Bmall  group  at  Uie  end  of  the  vomer;  the  pal- 
ate bones  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  are  also 
armed  with  teeth ;  in  fario  (Val.},  including 
the  salmon  tront,  tiiere  is  in  Edition  a  single 
mesial  line  of  teeth  on  the  vomer ;  and  in  aalar 
(Val.)  the  vomer  has  2  rows  of  teeth.  Species 
called  salmon  and  species  called  trout  are 
found  in  each  of  these  subdivi^ons,  bat  the 
last  2  contain  chiefly  those  called  salmon  tront 
and  trout.  The  salmons  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  the 
most  esteemed  of  any  iresh  water  fish ;  the 
number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  capital  em- 

S loved  in  this  fishery  are  very  great;  their 
esii  is  eaten  firesh,  salted,  smoked,  dried,  and 
pickled,  and  is  always  much  esteemed.  The 
species,  which  are  nnmerous,  inhabit  the  sea 
and  fresh  waters,  some  migrating  irom  the 
ocean  to  rivers  at  the  breeding  season;  they 
spawn  in  shallow  streams,  both  sexes  asking 
ill  forming  the  bed;  they  are  found  in  the 
northern  waters  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
even  in  small  streams,  in  the  cold  water  of  the 
arctic  zone,  and  as  high  as  the  regions  of  per- 


petual snow ;  none  have  been  found  in  South 
America,  the  East  Indies,  or  Airica.  Thou^ 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  Greek  authors,  they 
are  onmistakably  alluded  to  by  Pliny  and  An- 
soniuB  among  the  Latins.— At  the  head  of  the 
true  salmons,  or  those  hsring  the  body  of  t^e 
vomer  smootti,  stands  the  ocHumon  nmion  (8. 
taltno,  Val. ;  S.  aaiar  of  authors),  la  this  Ijie 
head  is  la^e,  the  gape  wide  and  well  famished 
with  teeth ;  the  gill  openings  are  very  large,  and 
oonseqnently  death  very  soon  takes  place  out 
of  tho  water;  the  abdominal  outline  is  mndi 
more  curved  than  the  dorsal ;  the  snout  pointed, 
and  the  body  rather  slender  and  fusiform ;  the 
form  is  el^ant,  and  the  movements  rapid  and 
vigorous.  The  color  ia  slaty  blue  on  the  back, 
darkest  on  the  head,  duller  and  slightly  silvery 
on  the  sides,  and  beneath  pearly  silvery  white ; 
there  are  mmierons  black  spots  above  the  lat- 
eral line ;  the  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  caudal  are 
dusky,  the  uial  white,  and  the  ventrals  white 
eztwaally'and  dusky  hitranally;  the  gfll  oor- 
ers  are  rounded  posteriorly,  and  the  ia 
nearly  square  in  toe  adult,  but  fbrked  in  the 
young ;  the  scales  are  delicate,  and  sunk  In  the 
thick  and  &tty  skin.  As  seen  in  the  markets 
they  are  generally  not  more  than  8  feet  long, 
though  they  attain  a  much  laiver  idze.  From 
the  northern  seas  they  enter  the  rivera  when 
swollen  by  the  rains  and  more  or  less  turbid 
and  deep,  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  brackish 
estuaries ;  they  are  probably  able  to  detect 
the  mixture  of  the  wt^rs  through  the  nostrils, 
which  are  freely  supplied  with  nervous  fila- 
ments; they  ascend  during  the  fiood,  at  the 
rate  of  16  to  25  miles  a  day,  resting  in  pools 
when  the  water  is  unfit  for  their  pnwreea ;  the 
females  asoend  before  the  m^es.  Having  at- 
tained ii»  requisite  hoght,  as  the  oold  wesuier 
comes  on  they  take  measuree  to  deposit  tiieir 
spawn ;  at  this  time  the  female  becomes  very 
lai^  and  her  silvery  tints  dull  gray ;  the  male 
becomes  thinner  on  the  back,  the  nose  longo*, 
the  under  jaw  tarns  up  in  a  strong  book  which 
enters  a  hollow  in  the  nose,  and  the  colors  bo- 
come  brown  and  red.  A  fUrrow,  6  to  9  inches 
deep,  is  excavated  in  the  bottom,  principally  by 
the  female ;  in  this  the  spawn  is  deposited,  im- 

?r^nated,and  covered  with  gravel  by  the  fifh. 
he  sexes  have  been  seen  to  come  together,  and 
to  shed  the  spawn  and  sperm  at  the  same  time; 
the  spawning  process  consumes  from  8  to  19 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  fish  are  very 
much  emaciated,  ihe  breeding  colors  and  other 
characters  are  lost,  the  scales  an  oast  off,  and 
thej  retire  to  some  quiet  place  to  regahi  th^ 
strnigth ;  in  this  condition  they  are  called 
kelta,  and  are  then  unfit  for  focn ;  after  thia 
they  go  back  slowly  to  the  sea,  where  th^ 
soon  recover  their  perfect  condition.  The  ^ga 
remain  covered  by  the  gravel  all  winter  be- 
neath the  ice,  and  begin  to  be  hatched  by  the 
end  of  March  or  commencement  of  April ;  ex- 
periments prove  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 
114  days  when  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  at  86°  F.,  in  101  at  48°,  and  in  90  at  4S\ 
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The  yooBg  oome  out  from  the  gravel  when 
aboat  on  iach  long ;  these  are  called  parr,  aod 
•remain  a  year  in  fresh  water;  when  4  to  6 
inches  long  the;  receive  the  name  of  smolts, 
and  are  greenish  graj  above  and  silvery  below, 
with  very  deoidnoos  and  delicate  scales,  in 
which  state  they  descend  to  the  sea;  eAer 
tboat  2  months'  sojonm  there  they  ascend  the 
rivers  agun,  weighing  2^  to  4  lbs.,  and  are 
then  cidlad  grilse ;  ther  spawn  daring  the  win- 
ter,'and  then  are  endued  to  the  name  of  sal- 
mon ;  dewending  and  returning  the  following 
■eason,  they  wei^  10  to  16  Iba.,  and  may  go  on 
increasing  to  60  or  70  lbs. ;  bat  now  a  salmon 
of  80  lbs.  b  considered  a  very  large  fish,  as 
from  the  iigodioious  methods  of  fishing  both  in 
Europe  and  thia  country  most  are  oan^t  in 
^e  condition  of  grilse  or  even  younger.  Ao- 
eording  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  eggs  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  many  honrs  in  the  air,  if  moist  and 
cold  (even  to  83"  F.),  but  not  more  than  an 
hoar  if  dry  and  at  ordinary  temperatnres;  both 
the  ova  and  young  fish  will  bear  a  heat  of  80° 
or  85°  in  water  for  a  short  time,  bat  die  in  wa- 
ter above  84°  or  85^ ;  they  perish  also  in  salt 
or  tolerably  brackish  water.  In  their  de- 
■eent  to  the  sea  tibey  generally  remain  for  a 
time  in  brackish  water,  by  whidi  they  get  rid 
of  their  fre^  water  parasites  (crastaoeans 
which  attach  thentselTes  to  their  gills),  and 
they  do  the  same  thing  before  the^  ascend  the 
rivers,  which  frees  them  from  manae  parasites. 
This  species  is  very  extensively  distribnted  in 
northern  Europe  and  America,  being  found  in 
Oreat  Britain,  the  Orkneys,  France,  Beiginm, 
Holland,  Germany,  Bussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Korway,  Iceland,  getting  access  from  the  Eng- 
lish channel  and  the  northern  seas  by  the 
Tweed,  Tay,  Severn,  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  &c. ; 
it  does  not  occur  in  rivers  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  does  not  come  below  the 
4ffth  parallel  of  latitude ;  in  Korth  America  it 
frvqnentB  the  rivers  oTlAbrador,  Oanada,  New- 
fbandland,  Nova  Sootia,  New  England,  and 
those  of  New  York  eommnnioating  Trim  the 
St  Lawrence,  ascending  even  to  Lake  Ontario. 
Balmon  oan  live  without  access  to  the  sea,  as  is 
seen  in  Sebago  and  other  landlocked  lakes  of 
llaine,  bnt  they  are  of  inferior  size  and  qnality. 
It  is  welt  known  that  the  salmon  has  the  power 
of  swimming  with  great  velocity,  of  stemming 
rapid  rivers,  and  of  Jumping  over  dams  and 
Waterfalls  of  considerable  height  when  they 
impede  their  ascent  of  a  chosen  river;  they 
have  been  known  to  spring  14  feet  oat  of 
water,  and  to  describe  a  carve  of  at  least  SO 
feet  in  order  to  surmount  a  cascade ;  if  not 
saeoessfol  at  first  they  persevere  till  they  sno- 
oeed,  unless  the  obrtmctton  be  insaimoantable ; 
tiiese  efforta  they  are  able  to  make  by  their 
powerful  and  active  mosoles,  and  especially  by 
the  strong  and  fleshy  t^.  Asoending  the 
rivers  from  Jone  to  September,  their  lEUioals 
tre  attended  by  porpoises,  sei^  and  oamiv- 
orona  fiih,  which  find  than  an  ea^  ;  it  is 
popnlaiij'  beliered  ttiat  they  return  to  the 


river  in  which  they  were  hatched,  which  in 
their  immense  numbers  would  be  likely  to 
happen  to  some,  but  more  unlikely,  as  the  fact 
proves,  to  the  greater  portion.  The  salmon  is 
very  voracious,  and  grows  rapidly ;  in  the  sea 
it  feeds  principally  on  small  fishes,  especially 
the  sand  eel  (ammodyUs),  crustaceans,  the  ova 
of  echinoderms,  &c. ;  it  is  believed  that  it  eats 
very  littie  while  in  fresh  water  from  its  thin 
appearance,  bat  the  emaciation  would  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  tiie  waste  incidental 
to  the  breeding  season.  In  tiie  sea  salmon  very 
rarely  bite  at  a  hook,  bat  in  rivers  and  estuaries 
they  will  rise  to  artificial  fiies.  For  an  interest 
ing  aocoont  of  salmon  fiy  fishing  the  reader  to 
referred  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  "  Solmooia,  or 
the  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  They  are  taken  by 
spearing  by  the  American  Indians,  and  also  in 
the  Scottish  rivers ;  for  tie  latter  see  Sir  Walter 
Soott'a  *'  Red  Gauntlet"  ond  "  Guy  Mannering." 
Where  salmon  fishing  is  pursued  as  a  business, 
they  are  taken  in  nets,  nsually  in  gill  nets, 
stretched  across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which 
they  enter.  Many  hundred  salmon  of  good 
size  are  often  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  seine, 
and  some  of  the  English  fisheries  famish  an- 
nually more  than  200,000  fish ;  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland  and  Norway  are  also  very  profitable. 
Bivers  are  let  out  to  sportsmen  wim  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  fishing  for  salmon ;  the  streams 
of  the  British  provinces  in  America  are  fre- 
quently thus  disposed  of  both  to  native  and 
foreign  anglers.  The  river  Thames  was  onoe 
celebrated  for  its  salmon,  but  its  stream  is 
now  too  impure  to  invite  them  to  enter ;  the 
Merrimack  river  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years 
ago  swarmed  with  salmon  weighing  from  9 
to  12  lbs.,  but  the  numerous  dams  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  have  since  driven  them 
away,  and  the  northern  markets  are  now  sup- 
plied from  the  Kennebec  river  and  the  Bnt- 
lafa  provinces ;  the  fishery  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $500,000  a 
year,  and  with  the  present  steam  communion 
tion  the  fish  can  be  delivered  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition 
as  those  from  Scotland  in  the  London  and  from 
the  English  channel  in  the  Paris  markets.  The 
flesh  is  exceeding  delicate,  and  of  a  tint  of 
pink  which  has  received  therefrom  the  name 
of  salmon-colored ;  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  is 
no  doubt  dae  to  the  ova  of  echinoderms  and 
crustaceans  which  form  their  chief  food,  and 
the  intenuty  of  the  red  color  seems  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gammarinm 
(minute  amphipod  crustaceans)  which  they 
devour.  As  with  all  fish  which  swim  near  the 
surface,  the  fiesh  should  be  eaten  when  fresh, 
as  the  flavor  is  lost  rapidly  alter  death.  The 
price  varies  in  onr  markets  frcnn  SO  centato  $3 
a  pound,  accoiding  to  season  uid  tiie  amonnt 
caught ;  Bpecimens  have  been  sold  in  B(Wt<Ht 
weighing  80  and  85  lbs.  The  salmon  enters 
the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  latter  part  of 
April,  the  rivers  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  a 
numth  later,  and  those  firom  ute  golf  of  St. 
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lAvrence  in  JoDe ;  the  females  arrive  firat,  ana 
the  males  abont  a  month  after,  and  the  grilse 
iMoend  during  Jnly  and  Angast  They  spawn 
late  in  antumn,  most  of  them  retaming  to  the 
■ea  before  the  rivers  are  frozen  over,  bnt  some 
remaining  in  fresh  water  all  winter  and  going 
to  the  sea  in  the  spring ;  the  OTa  are  cast  when 
the  water  is  at  most  at  42°  F.,  in  shallow,  pnre, 
and  rapid  streams.  Among  the  noted  men 
for  flj  mddng  are  the  Qold  and  St.  Uary's  tn 
Kora  Sootift,  and  the  S.  W.  Hvamiohi  and  Ne- 
pUdgidt  in  New  Bnuuviok'.— The  8.  ka0Mta$ 
(Oav.),  regarded  by  Blooh  and  otber  natnraHstB 
ta  the  old  m^le  of  the  preceding  species,  has 
the  back  reddish  gray,  the  sides  brighter,  and 
lower  parts  dnll  white ;  there  are  black  spots 
above  the  lateral  line,  and  some  red  markings, 
and  the  fins  are  bordered  with  blackish ;  ttie 
lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  and  in  the  yonng  has 
a  terminal  hook  tnmed  npward  and  reoeived 
In  a  depression  near  the  nnion  of  the  tnter- 
znaxillaries ;  the  month  ia  very  lai^e  from  the 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  and  is  armed  with 
strong  teeth.  The  trae  salmon  enters  the 
rivers  in  sammer,  but  this  species  ascends  be- 
tween October  and  the  end  of  February^  so 
that  tiie  two  are  not  foond  together  except  at 
the  end  of  the  flming  season;  thA  flesh  is 
liditer  oolored  and  drier  than  in  8.  wZor,  and 
is  nonce  less  esteemed ;  it  is  found  in  the  rivers 
of  western  Europe,  but  a  specimen  so  named 
by  Agassiz  was  caught  in  1860  in  the  Merri- 
tnack  river,  showing  that  species  which  gen- 
erally leave  their  arctic  retreats  for  the  Euro- 
pean shore  sometimes  descend  on  the  American 
coast.  In  the  S.  hucAo  (Val.),  the  salmon  of 
the  Danube,  the  body  is  longer  and  rounder 
than  in  the  common  salmon ;  it  is  grayish,  ap- 
proaching to  violet,  on  the  back,  sUvery  white 
on  the  sides  and  below,  the  head  and  dorsals 
with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  other  fins  yellow- 
ish; above  the  lateral  line  are  bhu^  spots, 
smallest  in  the  largest  fish ;  as  in  other  salmons, 
the  yonng  have  7  or  8  dark  vertical  bands  on 
the  body,  which  disappear  with  age ;  it  attains 
a  weight  of  80  or  40  lbs.,  and  ia  not  found  in 
the  rivers  opening  into  the  Baltic ;  the  flesh  ia 
white,  but  softer  and  less  agreeable  than  in  the 
common  species;  the  spawning  season  is  in 
June.  For  other  species  of  old  world  salmon, 
see  Ouvier  and  valendennes*  Hittoire  nattt- 
Telle  de»  poiswm,  vol.  xn.  Among  the  Amer- 
ican species  the  arctic  salmon  (S.  Romii,  Rich.) 
deserves  mention ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  3  or 
S  feet,  and  has  a  more  slender  form  than  the 
common  salmon ;  the  color  above  is  brownish 
green,  tlie  sides  pearly  gray  with  bright  red 
dots  near  the  lateral  line,  and  red  below ;  the 
nnder  Jaw  is  considerably  the  longer;  the 
scales  small,  and  separated  from  eaoh  other  by 
smooth  skin ;  it  is  found  in  Hie  arctic  seas  and 
in  the  rivers  therewith  commaflicating  so  abun- 
dantly, that  over  8,000  were  taken  at  a  sin^e 
haul  of  a  net  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of 
Sir  John  lUcbardson.  Many  other  species  of 
the  arctic  seas,  <ni  tiie  east  and  vest  coasts  at 
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Korth  America,  are  described  and  flgnred  in 
Biehardson's   Fauna  BoreaJi-Amerioaua." 
SALMON  TROUT.   See  Tboot, 
SALOMON  ISLANDa  See  Solohov  Ibl. 
Airns. 

8ALONI0A,  or  SALomxi  (anc  Thtrma,  and 
afterward  Thmaloniea),  a  walled  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  ntnated  on  a  small  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Salonica, 
anciently  called  tiie  Thermaio  gul^  816  m.  W. 
8.  W.  from  Constantinople ;  pop.  about  fOj-OOO. 
It  is  built  on  the  d<^  of  a  steep  hilL  One  Ol 
the  mosques  was  originally  a  temple  of  ^ 
Thernuean  Venus,  and  was  aflarward  used  as 
a  Christian  ohuroh  tiU  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mohammedans.  A  trinmphal  arch  at  ^ 
W.  extremity  of  the  Via  Egnatia  is  believed  to 
have  been  erected  by  tiiepeople  of  Thesealoniea 
in  honor  of  Augustus  Cuesar,  and  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  it  is  12  feet  wide  and 
18  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  lat^e  blocks 
of  marble.  Another  aroh  is  bnilt  of  brick  faced 
with  marble,  has  camels  sculptured  on  it,  and 
is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Oonstantine  over  the  Sarmatians.  The  castle 
by  which  the  town  is  defended  is  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Yemetian.  VooUen  and 
goods  and  hi^ware  are  manufiwtared.  In 
1856  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $7,008,600^ 
and  of  the  imports  $6,609,000;  and  during 
the  same  year  669  vessels  of  an  aggregate  ox 
101,680  tons  entered  the  port  The  surround- 
ing country  is  exoeedingly  beautiful. — Salonioa 
was  called  Therma  from  the  hot  springs  near  it. 
In  816  B.  O.  it  was  enlarged  by  Oassander, 
who  named  it  Thessalonica  after  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Philip.  Xerxes  rested  his  army 
here.  It  was  occapied  by  the  Athenians  in 
421  B.  0.,  and  afterward  became  the  chief 
Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and 
nnder  the  empire  it  was  the  cental  of  the  Il> 
lyrian  provinces.  Oioero  took  reftige  h«re  dnr* 
ing  his  exile.  It  took  a  wominent  part  In  the 
Gothio  and  Slavic  wars,  out  was  captured  1^ 
the  Saraoens  in  004,  when  the  popolaticMi 
amounted  to  220,000.  The  Normans  frtnn 
Sicily  took  it  in  1186.  It  was  held  during  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century  by  Bonifiww  of 
Montferrat,  and  afterward  by  the  Venetians. 
It  was  finally  captured  by  the  Turks  in  14S0. 

8ALPIANS,  a  group  of  acephalous  mollusks 
of  the  order  tunieata.   See  Mollcsoa. 

8AL8ETTE,  an  island  of  British  India,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  separated  by  nar- 
row chaaoels  from  the  island  of  Bombay  on 
the  6.,  and  from  the  mainland  on  the  N.  and 
£. ;  length  S.  W.  and  N.  £.  18  m.,  breadth  10 
m. ;  area^bont  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
60,000.  The  island  is  connected  wiUi  that  of 
Bombay  by  an  arched  st<ne  bridge  and  by  a 
causeway  built  at  tiie  joint  expense  of  Sir  Jam- 
settee  Jejeebhoy  and  the  government.  The 
hill  of  Keneri  in  the  centre  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  in  all  directions,  and  has  several 
anctoftt  rook-out  oave  tsmidea^  as  also  haveotbtf 
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pvtecf  Aeishuid,  The  diief  town  is  Taimah, 
which  nres  itB  name  to  Uie  diatriet  to  whioh  the 
I  idand  belongs.  Salsette  eame  Into  possesnon 
cf  the  PortogneM  bo<»i  after  tiuar  arnral  in 
the  ooontrf,  and  was  wrested  from  tbem  in 
1780  hj  the  Mahrattas,  who  in  torn  wen  die* 
possessed^  the  British  in  1774. 

SALSIFY.   See  Otstbi  Punt. 

SALT,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  a  natorsl 
oomponnd  of  one  atom  of  ohlorine  and  one  of 
aodinm,  represented  b7  the  fonnnla  Ns  01 ; 
ehonioal  eqaivalent  6&6.  It  ooonrs  as  a  rook 
faiberstratified  with  marls,  sandstones,  and  gyp- 
■om,  and  as  an  element  of  salt  springs,  sea 
water,  and  salt  water  lakes.  It  is  the  onlj 
Biueral  nibstanoe  nniversallj  reqoired  as  an 
artiole  of  food  by  man  and  the  liigher  orden  of 


the  animal  kingdom,  and  its  dittrihntioo  is  a« 
cneral  tliat  it  is  almost  ereiywhere  aooesBihlflb 
The  pn^wrtioDS  of  its  elements  are  60.4  per 
eent  of  chliMlne  and  89.6  per  cent,  of  sodiom* 
The  chief  imparities  fonnd  in  rook  salt  are 
solpliate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  day ;  hot 
beside  theae  the  chloridee  of  potasaimn,  cal- 
cinm,  and  magnesiTUii,  the  solpbateB  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  bitaminons  matters  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  some  Tarieties  are  eren  od- 
ored  by  the  presence  of  infrisoria.  In  salt  made 
from  sea  water,  the  salts  of  magnesia  with  a  lit- 
tle solpbate  of  lime  are  the  principal  imparities. 
AH  the  Tarieties  of  salt  oocasionally  contain 
miante  qoantities  of  bromides  and  iodides* 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  compoutaon 
of  salt  from  varions  sources : 
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•  The  eutraiutee  «a  metnlr  of  Unu,  exoept  In  tbe  Holrton  rock  eidt,  which  oontatna  tnune^  tnlr.— Tb«  feriMS  «t 
Banhelm,  Oacmdan,  Kuewlu,  Mid  mnj  othen,  oa  well  as  sea  wat«r  and  that  of  the  Dead  sea,  ooatatn  traces  <^  bnoUas 
sod  todtdea.  The  dry  nwidne  of  MB  water  from  the  Hedlterraaean  oontatna  1.47  per  seat  of  bromide  <tf  aodiiiia. 
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Salt  oiTstaUlzei!  in  the  onUo  vjtUm,  and  has  a 
Ter7  perfect  cubio  cleavage,  which  generallr 
displi^s  itaelf  even  in  the  great  masses  of  rock 
aalt,  mrtB  of  irhioh  howeTer  are  freqnoitlT' 
masaiTe  and  gnnnlar,  and  rarelj  flhnma  or 
eolnmnar.  The  most  eharaoteriBtio  peonKultf 
the  OTTstallizadon  of  salt,  however,  is  tM 
formation  of  the  bopper-ehwed  orygtals  on  the 
sarfaoe  of  a  saline  solation  daring  evaporataon. 
A  single  cube  appears  at  first,  which  partiflUy 
linlEs  in  the  liquid,  and  new  onbes  then  form 
and  attach  theniBelTes  to  ite  upper  edge,  till 
by  a  repetition  of  this  process  a  hollow  reotan- 
gnlar  pyramid,  sometimes  of  considerable  di- 
mennons,  and  with  the  apex  downward,  ia 
finally  prodaced.  Crystals  of  this  form  occur 
in  some  salt  mines,  and  casts  of  them  in  day 
are  found  in  the  New  York  Bah  region  and 
some  other  places.  Salt  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  S.l  to  2.257,  and  a  hardness  between  gy]wam 
and  calo  spar.  It  is  transparent  to  trandncent, 
and  its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellowish, 
reddish,  blnlsh,  and  purplish.  It  is  of  all  sob- 
stances  the  most  perfectly  dlatbennanoua  or 
tran^iarent  to  heat.  Clear  rook  salt  transmits 
93  parts  of  heat  ont  of  100,  and  even  muddy 
•alt  transmits  66,  while  plate  glass  transmits 
only  24  parts.  At  82°  F.  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve 85.62  parts  of  pure  stut ;  and  at  239.5°, 
which  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, only  40.85  parts  are  dissolved.  This  al- 
most uniform  solubility  at  all  temperatures  for- 
nlshee  the  means  of  separating  it  from  many  of 
the  foreign  salts  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
sea  water  and  brine  springs.  The  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  other  salts,  however,  in- 
creases its  solubility.  Rock  salt  dissolves  mnch 
more  dowly,  even  in  fine  powder,  than  sea  salt 
and  that  from  spring  and  the  coarsely  crya- 
tallized  salt  than  the  finer  varieties.  These 
differences  are  of  economical  importance,  es- 
pecially in  the  cnring  of  provisions.  In  some 
oases  meat  is  first  treated  with  fine  salt,  which 
n(>idly  penetrates  it,  and  vlien  placed  in  the 
bajrels  is  **capped"  with  rook  salt  or  other 
coarse  salt,  which,  slowly  dissolving,  keeps  op 
a  continual  supply  of  saturated  brine  as  the 
meat  gradually  absorbs  salt.  For  the  principle 
ctf  its  curbtive  properties  see  Putrbp action,  and 
Fbbbebvatioit  of  Food.  Salt  is  fusible  fata  red 
heat,  and  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature. 
Its  volatility  is  made  use  of  in  the  process  of 
"salt  glaidng"  common  earthenware.  (See 
PoTTKBT.)  Jjtificial  crystals  generally  decrepi- 
tate when  heated,  from  the  preaenoe  of  water 
meohauioally  entangled  between  their  layers. 
Some  specimens  of  rook  salt  from  Wieliozka  in 
Anstrian  Galicia  decrepitate  when  dissolved  in 
water,  and  disengage  a  gas  which  appears  to 
have  been  retained  under  strong  preeanre  be- 
tween their  layers.  This  gas  is  sometimes  pare 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  this  with  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon. — Of 
the  sources  of  supply  of  salt,  beds  of  rock  salt 
and  brine  fringe  occur  iogeologioal  formations 
of  almost  every  period.  ^RieNewYoik^ringa 


are  In  &m  upper  dorian,  and  most  of  tltoae  of 
western  Pransylvania  and  Virginia,  of  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentncky,  in  < 
uie  lower  coal  measures ;  most  of  the  KuBsiaa 
mines  and  springs  are  in  the  permian ;  those  ot 
Cheshire  in  England,  Ireland,  eastern  France, 
Tflrtemberg,  and  many  other  parta  of  Ger- 
many, in  different  members  of  the  triasdo 
group;  those  of  the  Anstrian  Alps  in  oolitie 
beds ;  those  of  the  Pyr6n6ee  and  of  Oardona 
in  oretaceons  rocks;  while  those  of  Wieliozka 
in  Galicia,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  belong  to  ter- 
tiary strata.  Salt  is  also  found  as  a  voleanie 
product.  Its  most  invariable  mineral  associate 
IS  gypsum  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime ;  in  some 

E laces,  &  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  this  is  replaced 
y  anhydrite,  or  the  same  mineral  withoot 
water ;  while  polyhalite  (a  mineral  consisting 
of  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda),  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  calc  spar  also  fre- 
meauj  occur  with  it ;  and  in  many  places,  as  In 
uie  wuIb  in  the  ooal  fonnation,  a  copioas  dis- 
charge of  carburetted  hydrof^  gas  accom- 
panies the  fiow  of  brine,  and  also  jets  of  rock 
oil.  (See  Fbtboledm.)  Littie  is  understood  of 
the  origin  of  rock  salt.  Borne  beds,  as  those 
of  Cheshire,  appear  to  have  been  prodaced  by 
the  drying  up  of  bodies  of  sea  water  cut  off 
from  the  ocean,  while  in  other  cases,  as  at  Bex, 
where  the  salt  forms  a  perpendicular  vein  or 
dike,  its  origin  is  altogether  obscure.  Salt 
lakes  are  derived  either  from  the  partial  drying 
np  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea  water,  as  the  Dead 
sea,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  without  out-  - 
lets,  and  fed  by  streams  which  have  passed 
overbeds  of  salt,  or  plains  impr^ated  with  It, 
as  Lake  Ooroomiah  in  Persia,  and  many  of  the 
Ukes  (tf  South  America.  Saline  incrustations 
often  overspread  the  surface  of  plains  in  Rus- 
sia, India,  Hie  South  American  pampas,  the 
region  E.  of  the  Rocky  monntuns,  &c.  The 
ocean,  however,  is  the  great  source  of  salt,  con- 
taining on  an  average  88.8  parts  of  salts  in  1 ,000, 
of  which  26.8  in  1,000  are  common  salt.  The 
entire  quantity  of  salt  in  the  ocean  is  estimated 
by  Schafhiiatl  at  8,061,842  cubio  miles,  or  aboat 
6  times  the  mass  of  the  Alps.  Its  separation 
from  brines  and  sea  water  ia  conducted  in  S 
distinct  ways:  1,  by  evaporation  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  fallow  reservoirs,  principally 
practised  with  sea  water  in  the  southern  tem- 
perate or  tropical  regions;  2,  by  artificial  beat, 
in  very  long  shallow  pans,  as  in  Cheshire,  or  in 
kettles,  as  at  the  Onondaga  salines ;  8,  by  ez- 
po^ng  sea  water  to  intense  cold,  when  the 
use  formed  is  nearly  pttre,  .aiid  a  concentrated 
Inine  remains,  which  is  afterward  subjected  to 
one  of  the  first  two  processes.  Weu  brines 
are  frequently  brought  to  a  certain  strength  by 
solar  evaporation,  and  then  finished  by  boil- 
ing; or  more  freqnentiy  they  are  pumped  up 
into  elevated  reservoirs,  and  suffered  to  trickle 
over  the  surface  of  bandies  of  brush  or  thorns 
bnilt  up  into  walls,  sometimes  80  to  60  fteet 
high,  and  6,000  feet  long,  fully  exposed  to  the 
son  kdA  wind;  the  great  amoont  of  aiaiftoe 
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fhns  obtained  oaiues  the  enporation  to  go  <hi 
TC17  n4>idl7,  and  a  tew  repetttiom  of  tiie  pro- 
cesa  bring  rerr  weak  brines  to  anitable  strength 
for  boiliiw.  This  proceaa  ia  known  aa  "  grawna- 
tiou ana  tiie  same  effect  is  aometimes  obtdn- 
ed  hj  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  otot  ranges 
of  eords  suspended  perpendicolarbr.   The  8d 
process  is  practised  in  northern  Europe,  and 
might  probably  be  used  with  advantage  on 
some  points  of  our  northern  ooast.  Additional 
details  of  these  processes  will  be  found  among 
the  descriptions  of  particular  localities.  Book 
salt  is  rarely  sold  as  such,  but  is  dissolved  and 
recrystallized. — ^Ihe  uBes  of  salt  are  numerous 
and  important.   Beside  its  direct  consumptitm 
as  food,  enormous  qoantitiee  are  needed  for  pre- 
•erring  meats  and  fish,  much  is  oonsmned  £or 
wrionltaral  purposes,  and  given  to  cattle  and 
aheep,  and  a  very  lai^  amount  is  used  in  obomi- 
oal  operations,  partionlarl j  in  the  maonfactore 
of  soda.  This  last  process  alone  takes  about 
48,000  tons  annually  in  fVanoe,  and  a  single 
oatabUshment  near  Glasgow  uses  17,000  tons, 
^e  jo^portionate  oonsnmption  of  salt  in  dif- 
ferent countries  is  very  variable.  In  ^e  Uni- 
ted States  it  is  estimated  at  60  or  60  lbs.  an- 
nually for  eadi  person,  in  Great  Britain  at 
S2,  in  France  at  16  lbs.   Neither  animals  nor 
plants  wUt  thrive  when  totally  deprived  of  salt, 
tiiOQgh  too  much  acts  as  a  poison..  Certain 
plants  which  grow  at  the  sesside  depend  up<Hi 
It,  and  are  also  found  inland  in  the  neighbar- 
hood  of  saltmines  and  lakes.  In  medioine  salt 
.  {a  employed  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  as  an 
emetic,  and  as  a  styptic ;  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt 
will  sometimes  check  hemorrhage  of  tbelnnga. 
Bait  water  baths,  natural  or  artificial,  are  con- 
aidered  stimnlating  and  tonic  in  th^  eflfoota. 
Salt  is  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the  ffible. 
All  sacrifices  ofi^ered  in  uie  temple  were  seaaon- 
•d  with  it;  new-bom  ohildren  were  rubbed 
with  it;  Elisha  employed  it  to  sweeten  the 
fonntMn  of  Jericho ;  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  things  most  necessary  to  life ;  it  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  perpetuity  and  inoorruption,  of  hos- 
pitality (as  it  still  is  in  the  East),  and  finally  of 
tMurenness  and  sterility,  as  in  sowiug  the  site  of 
a  destroyed  city  with  salt  TbeaUudonto  "salt 
that  had  lost  ita  laror"  refSara  to  the  impure 
article  collected  tnm  the  borders  of  salt  lakes, 
and  which  ndght  be  merely  earthy  mattera  al- 
most entirely  free  from  mt,  thouc^  having 
aome  resemblance  to  it.   From  its  neoesaity 
aalt  has  in  almost  all  countries  been  a  favorite 
Bubjeot  of  taxation,  and  important  political  re- 
sults have  sometunes  arisen  fit>m  the  extortions 
practised  by  the  collectors,  of  which  the  histo- 
ries of  France  and  Hindostan  famish  examples. 
—Excepting  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
the  European  countries  are  all  provided  with 
salt  to  some  extent  from  domestic  sonrces,  and 
even  in  some  of  these  rock  salt  is  imported  and 
refined.   The  principal  mines  of  rook  salt  are 
thoee  of  Wieliozka  in  Galicia;  at  Hall  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  along  the  mountain  range  through 
Anaaee,  in  Sl|yriai  Ebenaee)  Isohl,  and  HaU- 
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■tadt  in  Vpfive  Anatria,  HallelB  In  Baltsbnr^, 
and  B^dienhall  in  Bavaria;  in  Hungary  m 
the  county  of  H&rmaros ;  in  Tran^lvaniai  HxA- 
davia,  and  Wallachia;  at  Vio  and  Pieuze  in 

EVance ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland ;  in  the  v^^ 
of  Oardona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain ;  in  tiie  r^ 
gion  around  North wioh  in  Oheshire,  Sn^^d; 
near  Carrickfei^niA,  Ireland ;  and  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Perm  in  Rnsua.   The  principal  salt 
springs  u-e  in  Oheshire,  'Woroeetershb^,  and 
Staffordshire,  England ;  in  Wtlrtemberg  and 
Proseian  Saxony ;  and  in  northern  Italy.  Btw- 
sia  is  almost  the  only  country  which  derives 
much  from  salt  lakes.   France,  Spun,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  with  a  nxmiber  of  the  islands 
of  the  Hediterranean,  are  the  principal  pn^ 
duoers  of  sea  salt.   England,  Anatria,  fwuM^ 
Spain,  Porti^al,  and  Itoly,  witii  eone  of  the 
Hediterranean  islajids,  are  the  principal  ex- 
porters of  salt— £1  Bnstia  the  supi^ies  ttam 
mines,  springs,  and  lakes  are  inexhaustible. 
Over  the  vast  area  of  the  pOTmian  group  (oov- 
erinf^  upward  of  800,000  sq.  m.)  salt  is  fonndj 
and  in  nomeroos  localities  ia  eztenmvely  and 
profitably  worked.    In  the  government  of 
Archangel  it  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea  water 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  residue  by  artificial 
heat.   At  Totma  in  the  government  of  Volo^ 
da  are  extensive  salt  works.   Perm  produoes 
about  180,000  tons  annually  from  mmes  and 
springs;  Orenburg  also  from  the  numerous 
•alt  hikes  in  the  stef^ws.  At  the  odebrated 
EHw  lake  in  Saratov  tiie  salt  waters  are 
aappUed  by  aevwal  small  streams,  and,  being 
nread  over  a  wide  snrftoe,  are  e^iporated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  hard  omat, 
whidh  beoranes  several  inches  thick  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake  in  moat 
parts  dry.  About  100,000  tons  are  annually 
obtained,  and  more  than  10,000  workmen  are 
employed  in  preparing  and  transporting  it  In 
the  adjoining  government  of  Astrakhan  aalt 
lakes  and  pools  are  nomerona,  the  largest.  Lake 
Baskutoha^oe,  £.  of  the  Volga,  behig  13  m. 
long  and  5  wide.   The  soil  is  in  great  p«*t  a 
mixture  of  mud,  sand,  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
province,  wliioh  consists  of  two  vast  steppes, 
was  probably  at  one  time  cowed  with  salt 
water.  In  tiie  Orimea  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  produoed  ftwm  lagoons,  supplying  a  great 
part  of  aonthem  Bnssia.  In  1841  the  exdse 
on  Crimean  salt  amounted  to  about  $1OO,OO0l 
and  in  1864  to  |260,476.   The  N.  W.  part  of 
tiie  Crimea  is  a  vast  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  sut.  Notwithstanding  tiiia 
proAisioD  of  salt,  Russia  ia  obliged  to  import 
very  largely,  and  daring  the  Crimean  war  the 
price  was  exorbitant.    In  1867,  63,168  tons 
were  imported  fh)m  England. — In  Sweden, 
Carlatad  at  the  N.  of  Lake  Wener  is  said  to 
roduoe  salt,  probably  from  springs,  but  both 
weden  and  Norway  import  much,  principally 
from  England,  and  Sardinia.   Denmark  is  also 
a  large  importer.   In  Holland  and  Belgium  re- 
fined aalt  is  made  from  British  rock  salt,  which 
is  dissolved  in  fresh  or  sea  water,  and  crystal-. 
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Und  hy  artifirial  heat  All  tbe  proTinoM  of 
Prosaa,  except  Pmsna  proper,  Poeen,  Bnn- 
denborg,  and  BUesia.  i^odaoe  salt,  bnt  the 
qaantitT-  obiaiaed  fyJJa  tu  short  of  the  oon- 
mmptmn.  In  1881  the  Pnuidaa  mines  mo- 
daoed  60,307  tons;  in  1848.  91,799;  ead  in 
16CS,  101,681.— In  Uie  Anatma  empire  Um>w 
Aos^io,  Saltzhnrg,  Stjriat  and  the  lyrol  on 
the  west,  and  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  on  tha 
wntb,  have  almost  inexhotutible  stores  of  rook 
■aU  and  brine  springs ;  while  the  proviooet  of 
btria  and  Venioe  duive  much  wealth  frcm 
the  lagoons  bordering  the  Adriatio.  The  sidt 
mines  of  Wieliozka  in  Qslioia,  10  m.  B.  £.  from 
Oraoow,  extend  over  a  space  of  about  1  mile  7 
Airlongs  in  length  from  N.  to  B.  b^  6i  Airlongs 
in  breadth,  and  are  about  1,030  ft.  in  depth. 
The  salt  ooours  In  great  lenticular  masses,  in- 
(dined  at  a  high  angle.  It  varies  very  mut^  in 
quality ;  the  so  called  "  green  salt"  eontains  S 
or  6  per  oent.  of  elay,  which.  destroTs  its  trans- 
parency ;  a  varied  oalled  mjsa  is  oryetaUine 
and  mixed  with  sand;  whue  that  known  aa 
mybit,  vhioh  principally  occurs  in  the  lower 
lercds,  is  in  lamly  orystaUiied  masses,  per- 
fectly pure  and  tran^arait.  The  strata  in 
vhidi  it  oeoora  are  oompact  tertiary  clays, 
containing  fosala ;  and  &eprmcipal  assodatea 
minerals,  beside  gypsom*  are  bitumra,  anhy- 
drite, the  Bulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  and 
enlphnr.  The  mines  are  entwed  by  11  shafts, 
with  fiii^eries  at  6  different  levels,  leading  to  a 
labyrmth  of  passages  and  immense  exoavatiwu 
extending  to  a  total  length  of  970  miles.  Borne 
of  the  chambers  formerly  excavated  were  more 
than  l&O  ft  high,  but  those  now  made  are 
mooh  smaller.  One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a 
^pel  dedicated  to  St.  Anth<my,  in  wbidi  the 
altar,  atatnea,  oolumna,  pnlpit,  &c.,  are  all  of 
aalt:  In  anmier  part  ia  a  uk»  660  ft.  long  and 
40  ft.  deei^  formed  by  the  water  which  trickles 
through  the  strata.  When  any  of  the  imperial 
fiunily  vifflt  the  mines,  the  principal  passages 
nod  chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
In  the  great  hall  of  reception  festivals  have 
crften  been  held.  It  is  not  known  whm  these 
nunes  were  discovered.  They  were  woriced  at 
the  oommenoement  of  the  12th  century,  wh«a 
tliey  belonged  to  Poland,  and  in  the  14th  Oasi- 
rair  the  Great  established  regulations  for  their 
working,  as  they  had  then  become  very  pro- 
ductive. In  1666  they  were  ceded  to  Ai^ria, 
but  recovered  by  John  Sobie^  in  1688.  Ia 
1773,  wboi  the  first  dismonbermeat  of  Poland 
took  place,  Anstria  again  obtained  them,  and, 
exoept  fNim  1809  to  181B,  has  dnoe  held  tium. 
The  Kings  of  Pdand  drew  their  «hi^  ravennea 
from  these  mines,  and  d^eoded  iq>on  than  tar 
the  dowries  of  their  queens  and  the  endowments 
ot  tiwir  oonvents,  to  which  last  purpose  their 
revenues  were  q>plied  as  early  as  the  141h  cen- 
tury. At  each  royal  electitMii  the  nobles  al- 
ways stipulated  that  the  salt  of  Wielicaka  ^old 
be  snppued  to  them  at  the  mere  cost  of  extrac- 
tion. At  present  about  1,000  men  and  400 
horses  are  employed  there.  From  Qalioia  ft 


aaUftroQS  regien  e:duids  on  both  ^es  of  th* 
Carpathians  through  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia into  Wallaohia  and  U<uaavia.  The  richest 
mines  of  Hungary  are  in  tbe  county  of  Uarm*- 
roa,  and  the  total  produce  amounts  to  more 
thm  40,000  tona,  iraioh  is  however  quite  in- 
enfBt^t  for  the  wanta  of  the  oountiy.  In 
Tranqrlvania  76,000  tois  are  obtained  tnm 
minea  which  have  been  worked  i^ee  the  times 
at  the  ancient  Bonuma,  and  there  are  also  120 
salt  Bptinga.  Bait  is  the  principal  article  oi 
export,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tona.  Venice  in 
former  times  owed  her  prosperity  in  great  part 
to  her  salt  lagoons  and  her  control  of  the  trade 
in  salt  in  sontnem  Europe.  Baring  tbe  decline 
oih&T  power  her  salines  remained  unproductive, 
until  tb^  were  reestablished  on  a  vast  scale 
by  Napokon  Bon^arte.  They  are  again  largely 
worked  in  the  artificial  endosnres  around  the 
city  connected  with  the  sea.  In  1843  the  salt 
produced  in  the  whole  Anstrian  empire  was 
estimated  at  668,000  tons,  but  it  ia  now  proba- 
bly much  morer— In  Switxerland  the  brine 
q)ringB  oi  Bex  have  been  worked  unoe  the 
middfe  of  the  16th  century.  They  fbnnerly 
belonged  to  a  ftmily  of  Angsbarg,  named  Za- 
bel,  bnt  are  now  the  property  of  the  govenir 
ment  of  the  canton  (V  and).  In  1628,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  gradual  £ulure  of  the  sprinjgs^ 
the  mountain  was  pierced  by  a  gallery,  which 
led  into  a  vein  or  dike  of  salt,  varying  from  3 
to  60  feet  in  thickness.  In  1646  it  hjad  been 
penetrated  to  a  distance  of  4,000  feet,  and  to  a 
height  of  600  feet  It  cats  nearly  p^endicB-  , 
larly  through  a  mass  of  anhydrite  (sulphate  of 
lime  without  water).  The  salt  when  mined  is 
thrown  into  large  reservoirs  cot  in  the  BfAH 
anhydrite  in  the  interior  ot  the  mine^  and 
there  dissolved  in  water,  and  when  snfBoimtly 
satorated  the  brine  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
pipes  to  the  boiling  house.  The  strong  brines 
are  at  onee  boiled,  and  the  weaker  concen- 
trated by  tbe  process  of  graduation.  Ii^  1846 
the  product  of^the  spring  and  mines  was  from 
1,000  to  1,600  tons.  Spnngs  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland. — In  Italy  the  lagoons  and 
springs,  BtiU  highly  productive,  were  worked 
in  andent  times,  and  contriboted  not  a  little  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
former  Sardinian  ^ates  salt  is  a  strict  govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  their  springs  and  aa- 
liues  Ainuah  one  of  tbe  chief  articles  of  export, 
amounting  to  ft-om  14,000  to  16,000  tons  annual- 
ly.— Spain  possesses  one  of  the  most  remarka" 
Ue  sslt  minas-in  Enrope,  at  Oardona  in  Catalt^ 
nia.  Hweis  ahilI828  feet  high,  oovering  sa 
area  of  j  of  a  square  mile,  oompiwed  of  nearly 
vertical  beds  of  salt,  gypsum,  and  cl^  belong 
ing  to  the  cretaceous  series,  the  aut  oongtj- 
ttmng  about  $  of  the  entire  mass.  The  salt 
is  of  8  varieties,  the  first  and  rarest  occorring 
in  very  laraely  crystalline  masses,  semi-trans- 
parent and  colorless,  sometimes  yielding  on 
Wng  split  perfect  oubes  of  6  inches  on  a  side ; 
the  second  pore  bat  fine-grained,  translncentt 
of  grayish  vhits^  pesd.  grar,  reddish  whUe^ 
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flbsh  r«d,  and  brownlib  red  colon;  thtrd 
impore,  ^annlar,  mixed  with  clay  and  gypemn. 
The  workings  are  in  the  form  of  Ifmg-Btepe 
of  one  metre  (39  inches)  in  heagfat  and  width, 
cut  in  the  nilt,  in  the  open  air,  hj  means  of 
blasting  and  the  pick.  The  salt  is  (Amply 
nomid  and  washed  to  prepare  it  for  sale, 
I^e  valne  of  the  annnal  product  formerlr 
amounted  to  $200,000.  Salt  spring  are  found 
In  other  parts  of  Catalonia  and  along  the  Py- 
rinies  In  beds  of  the  same  age,  as  at  Fam^ 
lona  in  Nararre.  Vost  of  t&e  salt  of  Spain, 
howcTer,  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  espe- 
oiallj  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Salt  is  a 
strict  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  can  be  sold  by 
individnals  only  for  exportation.  The  forei^ 
sales  are  chiefly  for  the  United  States,  the  conn- 
tries  on  the  Baltio,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata.  The 
srerage  price  fbr  export  is  8^  ots.  per  bnshel. 
The  domestic  oonsomptlon  is  very  large,  par- 
ticnlarly  for  the  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  1,000 
dieep  requiring  abont  2,500  lbs.  annually,  and 
tiie  whole  oonsaming  abont  16,000,000  lbs.  To 
tbe  fear  of  dtsoonrwing  the  raising  of  theee  is 
attrnni  ted  the  &et  of  the  priee  of  sut  bdi^;  kmt 
down  by  the  government  below  the  rates  in 
France.— In  Portugal  salt  is  manofoohired  prin- 
cipally from  sea  water,  and  the  bnnness  is  largely 
a«i!ied  on,  sustaining  a  coasidwable  export  and 
ooaadng  trade.  The  St.  Ubes  salt,  well  known 
tn  commerce,  and  mncli  esteemed  for  packing 
proTisions,  is  a  product  of  Fortngal.  In  1851 
the  whole  amount  made  in  the  country  was 
10,487,45ft  bushels.  The  export,  and  that  of 
the  Cape  Yerd  islands  also,  is  principally  to 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The  latter  in 
1667  took  113,068  bushels,  worth  $16,443.— 
In  France  beds  of  rook  salt  and  important 
springs  are  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  trias 
formation  in  tiie  eastern  departmmtB.  The 
mines  in  the  department  of  Meorthe,  inohiding 
the  celebrated  deposits  of  Vic  and  IMenze,  are 
worked  over  a  belt  of  country  16  m.  from  E. 
to  W.  and  9  ol  from  N.  to  S.  The  shafts  have 
passed  through  18  beds  of  rock  salt  of  an  ag- 

rgate  thickness  of  828  feet.  Springs  abound 
the  same  region,  the  brine  from  which  is 
brought  to  saturation  by  the  addition  of  rock 
salt.  Dienze  produces  about  1,000,000  bushels 
annually.  In  other  departments  along  the 
Tosses  and  the  Jura,  and  in  central  France, 
•alt  IB  an  important  product  Along  the  Pyr6- 
n&ea  rock  salt  and  springs  ^re  found  in  the  ere* 
taoeoua  formation.  But  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  product  of  Firanee  is  from  the  lagoons  va 
tite  Atlantie  and  Uediterranean  coasts.  The 
operations  at  Berre  near  Marseilles  are  de- 
scribed by  ICr.  T;  S.  Hontin  a  paper  published 
in  the  *'  Geological  Snrrey  of  Canada'*  for  the 
years  1858-'6.  The  waters  of  the  Adontio 
oontain  from  2.6  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  abont  8 
per  cent.  While  the  latter  therefore  luSbrd  a 
stronger  brine,  the  dry  and  hot  summers  of  the 
aonthem  shores  are  also  more  fovorable  for  the 
«rap<»ation  (which  is  condooted  without  arti- 


ficial beat)  than  tlie  coc^r  and  more  rafaiy 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  La  Vendue.  The  Med- 
iterranean waters,  moreover,  oontain  abont  0.8 
per  cent,  of  sulphates  and  chlorides  oi  caloimn, 
magnesium,  ana  potosEdum ;  and  from  the  resi- 
due, or  mother  wiomrs,  after  most  of  tho  omn- 
mon  salt  haa  been  separated^  it  Is  fnmd  that 
■alts  ot  magneaia  and  potaah  and  solt^iate  of 
soda  miQr  be  obtained  of  almost  equal  vahio 
wi&  the  salt  which  is  the  |Hrima^  olgMt  of 
the  mannfaoture.  Tlte  salines  of  Berr^,  how- 
ever, where  these  operations  are  twj  snooees- 
fiilly  conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  do  not  use 
the  strong  sea  water,  but  are  supplied  from  a 
lake  which,  though  connected  with  the  tide,  is 
freshened  ftUly  one  half  by  streams  from  the  in- 
terior. Other  advantages  afibrded  by  the  sitoa- 
tion  compensate  for  this  weakness  of  the  brine. 
The  evaporating  surfaces  employed  cover  815 
acres,  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  salting  ta- 
bles. The  total  annnal  product  of  salt  is  lumnt 
44,000,000  lbs.  At  Baynas,  as  H.  Payen  states, 
the  same  omotmt  is  mode  with  strong  sea  ir»- 
ter  on  870  acres.  The  broad  receiving  barini 
of  these  salines  must  be  so  rituated  tbuit  tfa^ 
oan  be  flooded  at  very  fairii  tides,  and  be  mo- 
tected  by  dikes  against  ^ir  incursions  when 
suppUes  of  salt  water  ore  not  wanted.  A  clayey 
soil  is  important  to  prevent  infiltration,  and 
dive  strength  to  the  dikes.  The  water  being 
let  into  the  great  shallow  badns,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  tiU  it  deponts  its  sediments  and  be* 

nto  evaporate  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
I  thence  conducted  successively  through 
other  basins  of  10  to  16  inches  depth,  in  which 
tiie  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  lime  it  con- 
tained is  deposited  as  a  sulphate.  As  its  bnlk 
decreases  smallw  shallow  basins  snffioe  for 
holding  it  after  it  is  separated  from  the  sedi- 
ments and  lime,  and  in  tnese  it  is  ooueentrated 
by  oontinned  evapontim  to  a  aotarated  brine;. 
When  this  marks  26"  Baxmi6^  it  is  traniferred 
to  the  salting  tiMes,  np<m  which  the  ciystol- 
line  crusts  soon  collect.  Pure  salt  to  the  ex- 
tent of  96  per  cent  of  the  whole  prodnct  sepa- 
rates between  25°  and  36",  and  may  be  k^  by 
itsdf;  the  brine  in  this  ease  being  remom  to 
another  table.  Upon  this  salt  of  second  quality 
is  depofflted  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  between  36"  and  28.6°;  and  upon  othw 
taWes  the  remainder  is  collected  between  the 
last  degree  named  and  82°.  The  last  product, 
tiiough  somewhat  impore  and  deliquescent  from 
the  magnesian  salts  it  oontuns,  is  prrferred  for 
salting  fish  <m  aooomit  <rf  its  property  of  at- 
tnwting  mdstnre.  The  motlier  oqnors  are 
ranofftobetiwitedfortiieotherBaha.  'Fam 
the  Mdting  UiAoa  the  erystalHsed  salt  is  taken 
and  made  np  into  pyramidal  heaps,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  theee  are  left  exposed  to 
tile  weather.  Thelittlerain  that  fallspromotee 
the  puriflootion  of  the  salt  by  removing  tiie 
more  soluble  foreign  matters.  Nothing  more 
is  done  to  prepare  the  salt  for  the  market  Ite 
avenue  price  is  one  frono  for,  100  kilogrammes 
^20:  Ibe.).  Steam  or  horse  power  is  eni^iqred 
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At  these  large  uUnes  to  raise  l^e  water  from 

the  lower  basins  into  the  npper  ones ;  the  ma- 
ciiines  that  take  np  the  water  are  lifting*  wheels 
of  8  to  16  feet  diameter.  In  1869  an  official 
inqnirj  estimated  the  production  of  Frau4». 
as  foUows:  in  the  E.  departments,  60,116,700 
kilogrunmes ;  in  the  8.  W.,  8,922,100  kiL ;  in 
the  salines  on  the  English  channel,  671,200  Ul.; 
on  the  AUantdo  coast,  234,868,700  kil. ;  on  the 
Mediterranean.  267,849,700  kiL ;  total,  661,- 
480,400  kUiMrriunmes,  or  abont  S58,400  tons. 
The  salt  of  the  first  three  diri^ons  waa  made 
hy  artifldal  heat,  of  the  last  two  hy  solar  evap- 
oration, and  the  first  two  nearly  represent 
the  prodnct  from  mines  and  springs;  the  rock 
salt  raised,  most  of  which  however  is  redis- 
Bolred  and  crystallized,  haa  been  estimated  by 
another  aathority  at  48,000  tons  or  48,690,000 
kilogrammes. — England,  which  now  prodnces 
more  salt  than  any  other  coanti?,  obtains 
her  snpply  almost  exclnsively  from  mines  and 
wrings  in  beds  of  the  same  geological  age  as 
tjiose  of  Vic  and  Dienze  in  France,  principally 
in  Obeshire  and  Woreesterahire ;  there  are 
alao  brine  springs  in  Staffordshire,  from  which 
Hnn  is  supplied.  Northwich  and  'Winsfbrd  in 
Obeshire,  on  the  river  Weaver,  fbrnish  $  of 
tiie  whole;  and  the  beds  of  rock  salt  are 
ehiefly  limited  to  the  region  dnuned  by  this 
fiver.  They  occur  in  detached  masses  of  lim- 
ited area  beneath  the  plains  of  this  district, 
sometimes  spreading  ont,  as  at  Northwich,  to 
a  breadth  of  j  of  a  mile.  The  strata  penetrate 
ed  at  this  locality  are  gypsiferoos  clays  and 
marls  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  below  which 
are  fonnd  beds  of  salt  60  to  90  feet  thick,  rest- 
ing on  80  to  40  feet  of  indarated  clays  con- 
tf^ing  seams  of  rock  salt,  and  below  these 
rock  mlt  abont  100  feet  thick.  The  pnrest  salt 
is  in  a  portion  of  4  feet  thickness  abont  10  or 
13  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  npper  bed ; 
and  in  another  of  30  feet  thickness  60  (ht  70 
feet  below  the  top  ot  the  lower  bed.  Other 
p(»tion8  of  the  beds  are  earthy.  The  salt  is 
not  stndified,  bnt  divided  into  vertical  prisms 
sometimes  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  Obeshire 
salt  is,  however,  mostly  obtained  from  wells  of 
200  to  360  feet  depth,  terminating  in  the  lower 
bed  of  rock  rait.  In  these  the  brine  is  pump- 
ed np  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  evaporating 

Eans,  which  are  20  feet  wide,  80  to  80  feet 
mg,  and  16  to  20  inches  deep.  Abont  12  cwt. 
of  coal  is  consumed  to  every  ton  of  salt.  At 
Northwich  a  pnre  kind  of  rock  salt  is  also 
mined  and  dissolved.  In  1867, 1,172.487  tons 
of  white  salt  and  66,778  tons  of  rock  salt  were 
mannfaotored  in  Obeshire ;  648,610  tons  of 
white  salt  and  87,119  tons  of  rock  salt  were 
exported.  (The  discrepanor  in  the  rock  salt 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.)  The  United  States  are  the 
Iw^t  customers,  taking  200,626  tons,  78,747 
tons  of  which  went  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Liverpool  salt.  Cal- 
cutta  took  78,740  tons.  The  rock  salt  is  prin- 
orally  sent  to  Belginm  and  Holland.  Drtnt- 


wioh  and  Stoke  hi  Worcestershire  in  1857 
made  196,600  tons.  In  1862  there  were  97 
salt  works  in  England,  of  which  79  were  in 
Obeshire,  1  in  LKacaahire,  2  in  Stafford^lre^ 
18  in  Worcestershire,  and  2  small  efitablisb- 
ments  in  Durham.  The  springs  of  Droitwich 
were  wwked  by  the  Bomans,  and  in  Chediire 
"  the  Widies"  were  very  prodnctire  in  tiie  reign 
of  Edward  the  Oonfessor,  bnt  the  bed  of  rock 
salt  has  been  known  only  300  years.  Very- 
heavy  ezdse  duties  were  fiininerly  imposed  upon 
salt,  but  it  is  now  free.  Jn  Scothmd,  benure 
the  abolition  of  the  duty,  much  salt  was  made 
from  sea  water,  bnt  most  of  the  salt  works  are 
now  abandoned.  In  Ireland  two  beds  of  rock 
salt,  making  together  a  thickness  of  120  feet, 
covered  by  680  feet  of  red  marls,  were  dis- 
covered about  1863  at  Carriokfergns  near  Bel- 
fast; and  in  1867,  27,886  tons  of  rock  salt  and 
white  salt  were  prepared  for  sale.  The  total 
prodnct  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was 
1,462,046  tons,  of  which  651,760  tons  were  ex- 
ported. The  value  of  the  export  for  1868  waa 
£267,646,  for  1869  £263,923,  and  for  1860 
£868,090.— The  total  prodnct  ot  the  mines 
and  springs  gf  Europe  was  estimated  in  1821 
at  1,260,000  to  1,600,000  tons.  It  is  now  cer- 
tainly twice  as  great  as  the  smaller,  and  prob- 
ably as  the  larger  of  these  estimates;  and 
with  the  addition  of  that  from  sea  water  and 
salt  lakes,  the  total  product  is  probably  be- 
tween 4,500,000,  and  6,000,000  tons.— In  Asia 
salt  is  no  less  abundant  than  in  Europe.  In 
Siberia  and  Tartary  phuns  are  covered  with 
saline  incrustations.  £zteneivo  mines  of  rock 
salt  have  been  worked  from  ancient  times  at 
Nakhshivan  in  Armenia.  This  variety  abounds 
in  Persia,  where  are  also  more  than  SO  salt 
lakes  witiiont  outlets.  Lake  Ooroomiah,  90 
m.  long  and  80  broad,  and  situated  abont  4,100 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  contains  brine  of  ex- 
traordinary strength,  tiie  percentage  of  pure 
salt  being  18.110  and  other  salta  8.484.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.166.  In  summer,  over  a 
breadth  of  3  or  4  m.  around  parts  of  this  lake, 
the  incrustation  of  salt  is  sometimes  more  than 
a  foot  thick.  Most  of  the  salt  used  in  E.  Koor- 
distan  is  from  this  lake.  In  Palestine  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  sea  contain  a  .still  larger 
proportion  of  saline  matters,  though  only  8 
per  cent,  of  pure  salt.  (See  Dead  Ska.)  The 
natural  resonrces  of  British  India  in  salt  are 
very  great,  but  rendered  comparatively  unim- 
portant by  the  monopoly  of  the  government, 
and  salt  is  largely  imported  from  England. 
Still  vast  beds  of  rock  salt  are  worked  in  the 
Pui^aub  at  the  foot  of  the  Himal^a,  and 
great  quantities  are  obtained  from  the  incms- 
tatious  over  tlte  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  and  from  vwious  other  portions  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  The  salt  wells  of  China  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  depth  and  immense 
nnmbers.  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  Aetk- 
siAN  Wells,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  China  and  Java 
also  are  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
sources in  this  artiole,  admitting  no  imptffta- 
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tioQS  from  abroad. — Africa  contains  extenrire 
tracts  of  salt  landa  and  beds  of  rock  salt  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  particolarlj  in  the  N.  and  W. 
portions,  as  in  t^at-  part  called  Tanezraft,  on  the 
route  between  Toat  and  Timbnotoo.  The  trade 
In  salt  with  Soodan  fttmiahea  a  st^port  for  manj 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  desert  Near  Biskra 
ii  a  mountain  of  salt  in  the  oretaceoua  forma- 
tion; and  another  is  found  near  the  salt  lake 
Zagres.  This  li^e  is  in  some  seasons  covered 
viu  a  glistening  white  cnut  of  excellent  salt, 
like  ice,  amoontmg  to  even  one  or  two  feet  in 
thickness.  Other  lakes  of  similar  character  are 
met  with  in  this  region,  and  alao  in  Abyssinia. 
In  central  Africa,  salt  obtained  tcom  siut  lakes 
is  p«'haps  the  most  important  article  of  com- 
merce. In  portions  not  provided  with  it  its 
want  is  severely  felt,  and  Mango  Park  speaks 
of  its  being  there  regarded  as  the  greatest  loz- 
uy,  and  pieces  of  it  when  obtuaed  hy  the 
children  are  eaten  as  if  it  were  sngar.  He 
himself  e^>erienoed  great  distress  for  want  of 
IL  Salt  water  lakes  are  found  in  S.Afdoaal80| 
and  are  known  among  the  colonists  as  tout  panu. 
One  of  these  is  covered  over  the  bottom  with  a 
layer  of  very  hard  rock  salt.  Aroand  the  mar- 
gin it  is  qoarriod  with  picks ;  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  8.  E.  summer  winds  the 
Bnrfooe  is  covered  with  a  beautifal  deposit  of 
pure  white  salt  like  flakes  of  snow. — In  the 
Sandwich  islands  salt  is  procured  from  the  salt 
lakes  near  Honolulu,  and  is  an  article  of  export. 
Bea  water  is  evaporated  for  salt  in  Hawaii. — ^In 
Sooth  America,  rook  salt  is  found  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Yeneznela ;  in  the 
pampas  of  the  south  and  the  elevated  plains  of 
reru,  it  oconrs  as  an  incrustation ;  in  Patagonia 
and  La  Plata  are  productive  salt  lakes ;  in  New 
Granada  salt  is  obtiuned  from  springs,  and  in 
Brazil  from  lagoons  on  the  coast.  The  salines 
or  salt  lakra  of  the  pampas  extend  from  Port 
St.  Julian  in  Patagonia,  lat.  49"  S.,  to  Ohaco  in 
tiie  Argentine  republic,  tat.  36°  8.  They  are 
from  8  or  4  to  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  sur- 
ronndmg  pUuns,  occur  at  different  elevations 
above  the  sea,  and  are  sometimes  of  very  con- 
nderable  size.  They  are  generally  very  shal- 
low, and  in  the  wet  season  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  redeposited  during 
the  dry  season,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
anow-white  expanse,  crystallized  in  great  cubes, 
Is  very  striking.  About  460  m.  8.  W.  by  W. 
from  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very-  large  lake,  called 
Urre  Lanqueu,  about  80  m.  long  and  IB  broad, 
from  which  that  <Hty  drew  its  supplies  of  salt 
before  the  port  wv  thrown  open  to  foreign 
trade.  Patagonian  salt  is  still  a  large  article 
of  commerce  with  other  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  of  the  greatest  purily,  requiring  no 
preparation,  and  containing  only  0.26  per  cent, 
of  gypsum  and  0.22  of  earthy  matter,  with- 
ont  a  trace  of  iodic  salts.  It  doee  not  an- 
awer  as  well  for  preserving  meat  as  sea  salt, 

Erobably  from  its  entire  freedom  from  Uie  de- 
qnesowt  chloride  of  magneedum.  The  beds  of 
Tarioos  salts  in  the  dsv^ed  plains  of  Tanpaoa 


m  Pern,  especially  around  Iquique,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  la  the  world.  The  por- 
pl^n^tio  mountains  on  the  coast  rise  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  between  1,900  and  8,000  feet; 
betwerai  their  summita  and  an  inland  plaii^ 
on  which  the  celebrated  depoedt  of  nitrate  of 
soda  li^  is  a  high  undulatory  district,  oorered 
by  a  crQst  chiefly  composed  of  oommon  salt, 
either  in  white,  hard,  opaque  nodules,  or  min- 
ded with  sand,  forming  a  compact  sandstone. 
This  never  attains  a  great  thiclmess,  though  in 
the  pampa  of  Tamarngal,  in  South  Pern,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Blake  saw  a  considerable  space  covered 
with  round  masses  of  salt,  6  or  6  feet  in  diameter, 
piled  upon  each  other.  In  some  places  they 
were  of  a  deep  red,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisco 
they  were  sufficiently  pure  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  inhabitants  employed  them  in 
building  their  houses.  As  rain  falls  here  only 
at  intervals  of  many  years,  the  deposits  are  sab- 
Jeeted  to  very  little  waste.  (See  Ahdbb,  and' 
KnuTBsO  A*  d'Orbigny  observed  analoMos 
saline  beds  extending  from  Oobya  in  Bouvia 
for  5**  northward,  at  hnghts  varying  flrom  600 
to  900  feet.  From  the  presence  of  recent  sea 
shells  on  these  beds,  he  concludes  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  evi^ration  of  sea 
water,  and  Darwm  uiinks  that  this  is  the  case 
also  with  the  Iquique  beds,  though  standing  at 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Salt  is  also 
st^^  by  Darwin  to  occur  in  a  stratified  form 
in  thin  layers  among  sandstones .  at  several 
points  on  the  shores  of  Peru,  as  in  the  island 
of  Ban  Lorenzo,  off  Lima,  where  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  shales  of  600  feet  in  thickness 
is  filled  with  little  seams  of  it.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  salt  are  sent  from  Payta  to 
Chill.  New  Granada  has  very  liok  mines  of 
rock  salt,  especially  in  the  dlstridt  of  Zipa- 
qnira.  Tb»  mineral  extends  many  miles  across 
a  bruich  of  the  Oordillera,  and  the  mines  near 
Bogota  are  stated  by  Gen.  Mosquera  to  yield 
nearly  $1,000  per  day.  Bait  springs  are  also 
found  here.  On  the  N.  coast  are  lagoons  of 
great  capacity  of  production.  The  salt  mines 
of  Araya,  in  the  peninsola  N.  of  Oamana  in 
Venezuela,  were  discovered  by  the  followers 
of  Oolnmbus  in  1499 ;  and  as  they  offered  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  finest  salt,  they  con- 
tinned  for  years  to  attract  adventurers  of  all 
nations.  Their  products  and^hose  of  the  im- 
mense deposits  near  La  Guayra  fomish  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  ooasters,  as  well  aa 
aome  export  tnde.  The  island  of  Murgaritafaaa 
also  salt  works.  The  importation  of  fordgn 
salt  into  Yenezoda  is  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
islands  of  Oura^a  and  Buen  Ayre,  N.  of  Vene- 
snela,  produce  very  lai^e  quantities  by  natural 
evi^ratiou  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  1847 
S60,000  barrels  were  produced,  and  108,847 
were  exported.  In  1851,  10,962  barrels  were 
exported  to  the  United  States;  in  1862, 11,011 
barrels ;  and  in  1853,  48,484  barrels ;  average 
value,  86  ots.  per  barrel.  British  Guiana  pro- 
duces salt  from  lagoons,  and  sends  some  tfi  the 
United  States.— A  large  nomber  of  the  Weat 
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India  Islands  jproduee  salt,  eraedalb'  soaOi- 
em  Bahamas,  Gaba,  Porto  Bioo,  Bt  Uartin's, 
and  SL  Ohristopher  or  St  Kitts.  Tnik>  islaod, 
B.E.o{  the  Bahamas,  was  formerly  the  mala 
Bonroe  of  sea  salt  for  the  United  States,  and  even 
now  most  of  the  salt  from  any  of  the  West  India 
islands,  or  from  Tncatan  and  Ouracoa,  is  called 
Turk's  island  salt  8inoe  188S,  however,  the 
manafaotnre  has  fallen  off  here,  while  it  has 
grown  in  the  Windward  islands  snd  some 
other  British  islands.  In  1857  the  English 
islands  sent  1,088,601  bowels,  worth  $168,909, 
to  the  United  States.  In  1868  the  Bahamas  ex- 
ported to  the  amoant  of  $67,687,  equivalent,  at 
IC  cents  (the  price  in  1864),  to  888,680  bnshds. 
At  fit.  Kitts,  in  1856,  salt  was  worth  20  to  27 
cents,  with  an  export  dnty  of  S  cents.  Of  the 
Tyatm  West  Indies,  beside  Onrafoa  and  Bnen 
Ajre,  St.  Uartin,  in  the  Leeward  islands,  pro- 
dnoea  a  great  deu  from  lagoons  in  the  sonthem 
part,  and  it  is  the  principal  export  of  Fhilis- 
bnrg,  the  Dutch  capital.  In  1867,  174,86fl 
bushels,  worth  $81,790,  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Dntoh  West  Indies. 
On  the  N.  coast  of  Ouba  are  extenrive  la- 
(toons,  from  which,  in  dry  years,  lai^  quan- 
tities are  obtfuned.  In  Porto  Rico  are  two 
salines  formerly  worked  by  the  government, 
and  stated  some  years  ago  to  yield  160  tons 
annually.  These  s^t  works,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  introduction  of  either  Spanish  or 
foreign  salt  into  the  island,  were  sold  to  private 
parties  in  1651.  Gaba  and  Porto  Bico^  how- 
evar,  draw  moat  of  thdr  anppiy  frtnn  Spain, 
and  aome  from  E^gluid  (1,688  tons  in  1667). 
The  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  $8.76  on  400  Iba. — 
Ta.  Oentral  Am«ioa  are  many  salt  springs,  and 
on  the  Padfio  coast  large  qosntities  are  made 
from  sea  water.  In  Uezico  the  state  of  O^aoa 
has  salines  extending  for  80  or  40  leagues  along 
the  Padfio,  which  are  very  vsluable,  and  sup- 
ply the  whole  interior  of  the  state.  These 
formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  were 
sold  by  Santa  Anna  to  the  &mily  of  Eoheverria 
for  $800,000,  Bock  salt  may  perhaps  hereafter 
be  found  in  O^jaoa,  as  salt  springs  issue  from 
gypseous  strata  near  San  Juan  de  los  Ones. 
Oampeaohy  produces  much  salt,  which  gives 
riae  to  an  extensive  coasting  trade  from  Tarn* 
pioo;  and  the  salt  which  forms  so  large  ut 
item  of  the  coaadng  trade  of  Vraa  Gnu  is 
taK>bably  derived  frmn  the  same  aosrce.  In 
Tamaulipas  salt  is  produced  from  aohwn  of  la- 
goons on  the  coast,  divided  by  the  Rio  Grmde 
from  the  celebrated  salt  lake  near  Brownsville 
in  Texas.  New  Leon  produces  sidt,  probably 
from  spring.  The  lake  of  Texcuoo,  near  the 
oity  of  Mexico,  is  so  strongly  impregnated  as 
to  leave  a  white  deposit  on  its  banks,  and  sup- 
plies a  number  of  salt  works.  The  island  of  Oar- 
men,  in  the  gulf  of  Oalifomia,  contains  a  large 
salt  lake,  with  a  solid  crust  several  feet  thick. 
Laige  quantities  are  sent  to  Mazatlan  and  San 
Francisco.  In  1857  the  price  at  ICozatlan  was 
$6  per  ton,  freight  to  San  Prandsoo  $10,  and 
•zport  duty  20  per  cent.— In  Britidi  North 


Amerioa  Imt  UtHeaaU  lamada,  tiioagh  In  Nm 
Scotia  and  NawBronswiokaalt  nnngs  abound. 
Oape  Breton  island,  Newfoundland,  uid  the 
Magdalen  islands  also  contain  springs.  In 
nearly  all  these  places  they  are  associate  with 
gypanm.  In  Canada  they  are  few  and  n<A 
strong.  Along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
are  some  tolerably  copious,  but  rather  weak, 
brinespriDgs.  In  the  township  of  Percy,  KorUi- 
nmberland  co.,  much  salt  was  made  from  sev- 
eral springs  during  the  war  of  1818.  In  the 
township  of  Whitby,  Yorkoo.,  areseveral  issuiag 
from  clay,  which  become  much  stronger  with 
additional  depth.  In  the  township  of  Toronto^ 
about  Burlington  bay  and  St.  Gatbarine's,  arc 
many  others,  some  (tf  which  have  been  worked 
On  ^e  Bear  Lake  river,  in  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tory, are  excellent  salt  springs,  as  well  as  im 
the  Maoken&e  river.  T.  o.  Hunt,  reoommand- 
ing  the  eetabliahment  of  works  for  the  mann- 
fitctore  of  salt  from  sea  water  in  eastern  Osi^ 
ads,  says  that  the  fhwta  are  severe  enon^ 
in  winter  to  allow  the  prooees  by  freeaing  to 
be  employed,  snd  that  the  strong  brines  thoa 
prepared  could  be  very  rapidly  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  summer,  equal  to  that  of  the 
south  of  France.  Oanada  is  at  present  prin- 
cipally supplied  from  England  and  the  stete  of 
Kew  York,  having  in  1867  unported  18,619 
tons  from  England,  and  609,604  bushels,  or 
about  14,600  tons,  from  the  United  States.  She 
is  indeed  our  otdy  customer  of  importance,  the 
exporte  of  American  salt  to  other  countries 
averaging  only  80,000  or  80,000  bushela.  Tbt 
rest  of  Brituh  America  in  1867  imported 
68,011  tons  from  En^and.— The  United  Statea 
is  well  supplied  with  aalt^  88  of  the  statesand 
territories  having  been  returned  by  the  dif> 
ferent  censuses  smce  1810  aa  producers,  while 
7  others  possess  valuable  springs  or  depos- 
its. Rock  salt  has  been  found  only  in  west- 
ern Virginia.  The  principal  springs  are  in 
western  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  m  western 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan,  and  in 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  Salt  lakes 
occur  in  Oalifomia,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Minnesota.  Salt  has  been  made  from  sea 
water  in  nearly  every  Atlantic  state  at  some 
period,  but  its  production  baa  of  late  yean  been 
mostly  lunited  to  Florida.  In  Texas,  near  tte 
Bio  Grande,  is  a  very  extoinva  salt  lagoon. 
The  New  England  states  have  at  differoit  times 

Iiroduced  lum  quantities  of  sea  salt,  partacn- 
arly  during  tiie  war  of  1612  and  about  1680^ 
rince  which  time  but  little  has  been  made. 
The  first  attempt  ^>pearB  to  have  been  in  1884 
at  Oape  Ann,  but  it  was  not  successful.  During 
the  revolutionary  war  much  was  made  by  boil- 
ing sea  water,  sjid  after  its  close  an  extensive 
system  of  rait  making  by  solar  evaporatioiL 
producing  a  very  pure  artide,  grew  up  around 
New  Bedford  and  Oape  God.  Lines  of  vats 
more  than  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  movable 
rooft,  were  consti-ucted,  and  the  shores  wwe 
studded  with  wind  mills  by  which  the  water 
waa  pumped  into  the  Tata.  The  din^  Btq^fdies 
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•f  foreign  salt  Anally  n&dtered  Aeon  vspraftto- 
ble,  thoagfa  a  fev  rats  are  still  kept  in  opera* 
tion  at  Cape  Ood,  Nahant,  &o.  In  1880  aboat 
600,000  Inuhels  were  mana&otored  by  solar 
erapwation  in  Massaohasetts,  and  a  still  larger 

Soantity  in  Maine ;  and  in  1883  the  county  of 
lamstable,  Mass.,  alone  had  1,4^6,000  feet  of 
Tats,  prodaoing  868,260  bashe^  bat  in  18S4 
the  bosineBs  vas  abandoned  in  oonseqnenoe  ct 
tiie  redaotioa  in  doty,  &o.  In  Oelavore  and 
Few  JersOT  during  the  revolationary  war  many 
maD  works  were  oreeted,  and  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  British.  In  1613  it  was  made 
in  the  flats  back  of  the  beaches  in  Oape  May 
eo.,  N.  J.,  by  di^ng  holes  in  the  sand,  and  sl- 
lowing  the  brine  to  drain  in.  This  was  so 
nnioh  conoentrated  by  natnral  eraporstion  that 
ft  barrel  of  it  evaporated  in  iron  kettles  wonld 
make  a  bushel  pf  salt.   Virginia  had  salt  works 

aOharles  before  1620,  and  in  1638  ex- 
ult to  Massachusetts.  In  South  Oaro- 
ithaniel  Johnson  undertook  the  manu- 
faotore  in  1689,  and  in  1735  the  le^latnre 
passed  two  acts  for  the  eneoaragemeat  of  salt 
m^dng.  In  Florida  none  is  reported  before 
1840,  bat  in  1857  it  was  estimated  that  100,000 
Inuhels  wee^  made,  mostly  at  Key  West.  Texas 
made  abont  30,000  bushels-  in  1867,  probably 
from  the  salt  lagoon  before  spoken  vt  Salt  tt 
now  made  in  largo  quantities  from  sea  water 
near  Los  Angeles,  Oal. — The  salt  springs  of 
Kew  York,  which  furnish  nearly  bau  the  do^ 
meatio  supply,  are  prinoipally  situated  in  Onoa- 
daga  00.,  in  the  towns  of  Syracose,  Salina, 
and  Oeddes,  and  issne  fVom  rooks  of  upper 
Silurian  age.  They  were  known  to  the  In- 
dians at  a  very  early  period,  but  Father  Lalle- 
mant  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
man  who  vistted  them.  Le  Moyne,  a  Jesuit, 
also  mentions  them  in  1653.  About  1770 
Onondaga  salt  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Delawarea,  and  was  brought  to  Quebec  for 
■ale.  The  first  made  by  the  whites  was  in 
1788,  near  Syracuse,  by  boiling.  The  salines 
belong  to  the  state,  which  supplies  the  brine  to 
raanafaotarers  and  receives  a  royalty  of  1  cent 
a  bushel.  Six  oents  was  formerly  charged,  and 
the  state  thus  derived  a  lar^  revenue ;  but  in 
1846  the  tax  was  reduced  to  its  present  amount, 
which  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pump- 
ing, superintendence,  &c.  In  1789-'90,  600  or 
600  bushels  were  made  and  sold  at  $1  a  bushel. 
In  1791  the  opacity  of  the  works  was 8,000  bush- 
els a  year.  In  1797,  when  the  first  leases  of  salt 
lots  were  made,  the  product  was  36,474  bushels ; 
in  1807,  165,448;  in  1817,  448,665;  in  1827, 
»88,4I0 ;  in  1837, 3,161,387 ;  in  1847, 8,961,861 ; 
and  in'1858,  7,083,219  bushels.  From  Jan.  1 
to  Aug.  8,  1861,  the  product  was  2,403,688 
bushels,  and  the  entire  product  for  the  year 
was  ertim-tted  at  7,000,000  bushels.  The  pro- 
ductive brings  are  in  great  part  found  in  the 
mar^y  lands  which  surround  Onondaga  lake, 
a  Aeet  of  fVesh  water  6  oules  long  and  a  mile 
wide.  A  stratum  of  marl  8  to  12  feet  thick, 
undarUd  by  a  marly  olay,  forma  an  impervions 
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boirier  between  the  water  raised  from  the  wells 
and  that  of  the  lake.  Wells  are  sunk  or  bored 
in  the  low  lands  around  the  lake  to  various 
depths  from  200  to  800  feet,  and  from  these  the 
salt  water  is  forced  up  by  pumps  into  the  res- 
ervoirs from  which  the  evaporating  works  are 
supplied.  The  strata  passed  through  near  the 
euriiioe  are  beds  of  fine  sand,  and  then  olay, 
sometimes  more  than  40  feet  thick,  beneath 
which  is  gravel  of  pebbles  and  sand  contuning 
salt  water.  The  brine  is  of  variable  strength 
in  the  dif^rent  wells,  as  indicated  by  its  specifio 
gravity,  which  is  from  1.04S  to  1.147,  and  firom 
80  to  45  gallons  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  di? 
salt  weighing  66  lbs.  The  chief  imparity  is  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  0. 
Beck  to  amount  to  4.04  to  6.69  per  cent.  Ex- 
cepting the  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  impuri- 
ties found  in  these  brines  are  also  oommon  to 
rook  salt.  From  the  deepest  wells  at  Syra> 
onse  Dr.  Beck  obtained  brines  which  afibrded 
173.60  parts  of  salt  in  1,000  parts,  and  of  which 
83^  gallons  were  required  to  the  bushel  of  ordi- 
narily dry  salt.  The  deepest  wells  now  afford 
brines  containing  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  salt 
The  brine  from  the  wdls,  being  received  in 
lar^  reservoirs,  is  allowed  to  remain  ontil  some 
of  its  imparities,  the  oxide  of  iron  particidar- 
ly,  are  depodted.  This  operation  is  hastened 
by  the  addition  of  about  3  Iba.  of  alum  to  6,000 
gallons  of  brine.  Stirring  in  clay  has  a  similar 
efieot,  and  also  heating  tiie  brine.  Lime  was 
formerly  used  for  the  same  purpose;  but  this 
is  now  given  up.  About  i  of  the  whole  salt 
product  is  separated  by  solar  evaporation  and 
J  by  boiling.  The  great  reservoirs  for  the  for- 
mer process,  or  solar  salt  grounds,  cover  about 
700  acres  of  land.  They  are  divided  into  tanks 
of  about  16  by  18  feet  each,  and  6  inches  depth, 
which  are  provided  with  movable  covers,  and 
the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is  about 
60  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  used  for 
paddng  and  caring  provlaioni.  The  weight  ^ 
a  measured  bndiel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  lbs. 
The  boiled  salt  is  rated  at  66  lbs.  to  the  boshd, 
and  5  of  these  bushels  make  a  barrel ;  but  the 
actual  weight  is  fonnd  to  vary  considerably  above 
and  below  66  lbs.  according  to  the  position  of 
the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.  The  duty  paid 
to  the  state  forsolorand  boiled  salt iscalculated 
on56  lbs.  tothebnshel.  The  boiling  is  conduct- 
ed in  large  iron  kettles  holding  abont  100  gal- 
lons each,  and  set  in  '*  blocks"  of  brick  work 
dose  together,  and  in  a  single  line,  or  in  two 
parallel  rows,  the  whole  length  of  the  block. 
A  double  block  may  contain  80  kettles,  and 
may  make  m  a  year  from  30,000  to  25,000  bush- 
els of  salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  h  vd 
wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  46  bushels. 
There  are  in  all  312  blocks,  containing  16,4841 
ketties,  and  capable  of  making  13,480,000  bub- 
als of  salt  a  year.  The  sulphate  of  lime  sepa- 
rates Just  before  the  salt  burins  to  crystallize, 
and  is  caught  in  a  pan  [daced  for  the  purpose 
in  the  bottom  of  each  kettie.  The  appearance 
of  the  salt  is  thoa  maoh  improved,  as  it  is  also 
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hj  precipitating  and  remoTing  the  ■nail  qtuuir 
Hty  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  brine.  ACethods 
have  recently  been  introduced  also  of  separating 
the  cloridea  of  calcinm  and  magnesium,  and  thue 

¥reTeutiag  the  wit  from  attracting  moistare. 
bus  puriBed  tbe  ealt  is  perfectly  white  and  as 
dry  as  dust  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  wher- 
ever known  is  preferred  to  any  other.  When 
the  contenta  are  reduced  to  ^  or  |  the  salt  is 
BooopM  oat  into  a  baslcet,  dridnea  back  into 
the  kettle,  and  then  put  into  bins,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  drwn  for  two  weeks.  It  is  then  bar- 
relled for  sale.  Theoostftfmanu&ctnre  is  about 
$1  A  barrel,  whether  by  solar  evaporation  or 
by  boiling.  Salt  springs  are  Ibimd  in  other 
parts  of  western  New  York*  espedally  over  the 
area  extending  E.  and  W.  170  m.  from  Otsego 
00.  to  Orleans  and  Genesee,  and  N.  and  S. 
about  80  m.  from  Broome  co.  nearly  to  Lake 
Ontario. — In  W.  Pennsylvania  is  an  important 
ult  region  along  the  Allegliany,  Eiskimine- 
tas,  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  the  carboniferous  se- 
ries. In  1812  the  fin^t  wells  were  bored  200 
feet  deep  on  tbe  Kiskiminetas  river,  and  in  1829 
there  were  extensive  worlcs  there,  unug  coal, 
and  thus  enabled  to  produce  salt  at  20  to  25 
cents  per  bushel,  while  in  Eentncky,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  it  was  selling  at  50  cents.  The 
production  of  Pennsylvania  in  1867  was  esti- 
mated at  900,000  bushels.— Virginia  has  two 
Satinet  salt  regions,  one  near  the  W.  boundary 
line  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Great  Kanawha  river, 
and  a  second  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  in 
ttie  8.  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  N.  fork  of  the 
HdstcKi  river.  The  first  is  in  the  lower  coal 
measures,  and  extends  10  or  12  m.  along  tbe 
river.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Indians  and 
settlers  as  forming  deer  licks,  from  which  they 
made  a  little  salt.  The  first  wells  bored  were 
only  80  feet  deep,  but  some  have  since  been 
bored  1,500  feet ;  700  or  800  feet  is  however  as 
great  a  depth  as  is  generally  profitable,  as  be- 
mw  this  the  water  does  not  increase,  while  the 
discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  becomes 
much  more  copious.  This  gas  was  formerly 
employed  for  heating  the  kettles,  but  its  nse  is 
now  almost  discontinued.  The  brine  is  conoen' 
tnted  by  boiling  in  long  pans  with  sectional 
oast  iron  bottoms  and  wooden  aides,  and  when 
nearly  saturated  is  conducted  into  a  series  of 
aettiing  and  crystallizing  reservoirs,  heated  by 
steam  pipes.  The  bittern  or  residual  liquor  con- 
tdns  a  good  deal  of  bromine.  In  1829  these 
works  produced  1,000,000  bushels,  worth  20 
to  26  cte. ;  they  now  make  2,500,000  to  8,000,- 
000  bushels,  worth  16  to  18  cts.  The  Holston 
springs  and  rock  salt  are  situated  on  the  line 
of  on  extensive  dislocation  of  the  strata,  bring- 
ing the  lower  silnrian  magnenan  limestones 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  lower  carbon- 
iferous strata,  the  vertical  displacement  being 
(Mdonlated  hj^'Pnt  Bogers  at  not  less  than 
8,000  foot  The  didooation  is  at  least  100  miles 
longf  but  no  nx^  salt  or  workable  brine  is  found 
exeept  in  tbe  Preston  valley,  on  the  line  of 
filnyth  and  Waahington  oountiea.    live  pro- 


ductive wells  are  now  in  use,  bored  to  fha 
depth  of  200  to  300  feet,  and  4  inches  diameter. 
In  one  well,  over  800  feet  of  rock  salt  divided 
by  a  little  clay  was  passed  through  without 
tapping  any  brine.  There  appears  to  be  no 
solid  rock,  but  a  deposit  of  clay  and  earth,  im- 
bedding in  places  Isrge  bodies  of  rock  salt  and 
gypsum,  and  saturated  in  its  lower  portions 
with  highly  concentrated  brine.  The  product 
is  now  more  than  800,000  bnahels  of  60  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  and  worth  about  50  cents.  The 
brine  contains  about  23  per  cent  of  salt,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  ohlorideB  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nenmn  or  onde  of  iron,  making  a  very  dry  and 
colorless  salt,  and  is  in  such  abundance  that 
only  9  out  of  the  6  wells  are  generaUy  in  use. 
The  following  is  the  transportation  of  salt  from 
this  district  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railroad  for  the  years  named : 


Yun. 

SntMM, 
lu. 

SaMwMi, 
Ikfc 

Ita. 

187^400 
090.993 
2.127,878 
2.19S.8M 

2,158,218 
2.B78,0M 
2.618,185 
4,591.442 
7.406,807 

2.163.218 
2.70M04 
8,607,187 
6,729.8)5 
ft.60^061 

IWO  

A  branch  rulroad  9^  m.  long  was  completed 
in  Sept  1866,  at  a  cost  of  $212,700,  connecting 
the  salt  mines  with  the  Vir^ia  and  Tennes* 
see  railroad.  It  is  dependent  wholly  on  the 
business  connected  with  these  and  the  plaster 
banks.  In  eastern  Tennessee  are  some  salt 
springa,  but  not  very  strong.  At  Estabrook, 
Anderson  co.,  a  well  was  sank  900  feet  in  a 
dislocation  of  the  strata,  perhaps  correBpond- 
ing  in  age  with  that  of  the  Holston. — Ohio 
comes  next  to  New  York  and  Virginia  in  the 
extent  of  production.  The  springs  are  situ- 
ated in  the  8.  K.  and  S.  parts  of  the  state,  on  the 
Huskingum,  Hocking,  and  Scioto  rivers,  and 
at  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Uie  Eanawha.  Those  on  the  Hus- 
kingum and  Ho<^dng^  and  near  Pomeroy,  are 
in  the  same  formation  as  the  Sdcimioetaa  and  < 
Eanawha  brines.  The  first  attempts  in  Ohio 
were  made  in  1798  at  the  "old  Scioto  salt 
works"  in  Jackson  co.  The  wells  were  only 
80  feet  deep,  and  600  to  800  gallons  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  bushel  of  dark  and  inferior 
salt,  which  however  sold  for  $8  or  14,  being  car- 
ried, even  as  late  as  1808,  on  pack  horses  to  con- 
siderable distances.  Till  within  8  or  10  years, 
the  wells  were  sunk  only  400  or  500  f6et  in 
depth,  but  at  Pomeroy  they  are  1 ,200  feet  deep, 
yielding  a  copious  supply  of  strong  brine,  and 
two  thirds  of  tbe  salt  of  Ohio  is  now  raanufao- 
tnred  in  that  vicinity.  From  some  of  the 
springs  issue  large  quantities  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  used  as  fnd  in  evapo- 
rating. Bockoilisalsoaproductofthem.  (See 
Prtboiscu.)  In  1850  Ohio  produced  650,860 
buahda,  and  in  1867  the  estimate  was  1,500.000 
bushels,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.  In^- 
ana  has  numerous  salt  springs,  especially  along 
the  Wabash  river  in  the  coal  measures.  In 
Fountain  co.  a  well  700  fwt  deep  gave  a  brine 
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yielding  a  pound  to  a  gallon.  The  salt  works 
of  son^ern  Illinois,  also  in  the  coal  measnrea, 
were  formerl7  of  great  importance,  and  mi^t 
stUl  fnmish  almost  nnlimited  qoantitiea.  The 
springs  Dear  Equality,  Gallatin  oo.,  were  worked 
br  the  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes  in 
17S0.  The  most  tmportaot  were  the  United 
States  and  Wabash  salines  in  Gallatin  co.  Oth- 
ers were  ntnated  in  Jackson  co.,  on  the  Big 
Ifnddy  river,  in  Madison  and  Vermilion  cos. 
The  Wabash  saline  in  1809  made  180,000  bosh- 
els,  and  the  United  States  saline,  about  1820,  at 
least  160,000  bushels';  but  in  1860  the  whole 
product  of  Illinois  was  onlj  estimated  at  60,000 
bnshels.  The  nirmeroas  salines  in  this  state 
and  the  others  on  the  Ohio  rendered  salt  so 
abundant,  that  during  the  war  of  1813  it  cost 
only  about  87i  cents  a  bushd  in  the  West,  while 
on  the  seabtMrd  it  was  selling  at  $6  or  $6.  In 
^ntaoky  salt  springs  or  liolu  are  veiy  nnmer- 
ons,  and  even  previous  to  1796  mneh  salt  was 
made  there.  The  principal  licks  are:  one  on 
Salt  Lick  creek,  near  the  Ohio ;  the  upper  and 
lower  Bine  springs  on  Uckiug  river ;  Drennon's 
lick,  on  the  Eeotncky  river;  Bia  Bone,  Long, 
Bultett's,  and  Mannas  licks.  The  principal 
works  now  in  operation  are  on  Goose  creek ; 
they  made  in  1860  about  390,000  bushels.  Mis- 
souri has  many  salt  springs,  mainly  situated  in 
Cooper  and  Saline  cos.,  on  the  Missouri,  and  in 
St.  Genevieve  and  Jefferson  cos.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  brine  is  generally  weak.  In  Ma- 
rion CO.  is  a  spring  said  to  yield  a  much  strong- 
er brine.  In  Michigan  is  a  valuable  salt  re^on 
in  Saginaw  co.  Muiy  licks  and  springs  have 
long  been  -known,  and  in  1888  nnsaocessful  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  state  authorities  to 
work  some  of  Uiem.  In  1859  the  legidatnire 
offered  a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  buBheffbr  salt 
made  in  the  state,  and  a  company  in  E.  Sagi- 
naw bored  a  well,  and  obtained  at  669  feet  near- 
ly saturated  brine,  and  made  from  June,  1860, 
to  Jan.  1861,  23,000  bushels  of  excellent  salt. 
Their  success  has  led  to  the  formation  of  7 
other  companies,  whose  wells  are  ia  various 
states  of  forwardness.  This  well  passes  through 
the  coal  measures.  Another  was  bored  near 
it,  to  the  depth  of  806  feet,  by  the  same  com- 
pany, in  Dec.  1860.  A  weak  brine  comes 
within  15  feet  of  the  surface,  but  tubes  are  car- 
ried down  160  feet,  and  a  constant  snp^y  of 
strong  brine  is  obtained.  At  Portsmontn  and 
Bay  Oity  are  two  wells,  664  and  606  feet  deep, 
which  are  almost  equally  strong.  Near  Grand 
B^ids  in  Kent  co.  are  several  wells,  commen- 
cAi^g  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  deepest 
of  which  penetrates  851  feet  into  the  devonian 
rocks.  'These  afford  only  weak  brines.  In  the 
W.  W.  part  of  Minnesota  there  is  said  to  be  a 
lake  of  coQcentrated  brine,  fringed  with  a  thick 
incrustation  of  pare  salt.  In  Lancaster  co., 
Nebraska,  springs  giving  43  to  50  lbs.  to  50  gal- 
lons are  foand,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
excellent  salt  is  sud  to  be  made.  In  Kansas, 
the  Indian  territory,  and  western  Arkansas, 
along  the  Arkansas  and  Wariiita  rivers,  in  N. 


W.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  is  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  sterile  plains,  principally  occupied  by 
cretaceous  rocks,  in  nearly  every  part  of  which 
salt  lakes  and  inorostations  and  vaeb  maaaea  of 
^psom  occur.  Kear  the  head  waters  of  the 
Brazos  in  Texas  is  a  lai^  lake.  Near  Manzano 
in  New  Mexico  is  a  lai^  one,  which  supplies  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  territory  with  salt.  Bat 
the  most  famous  of  these  lakes  is  the  Great 
Salt  lake  of  Utah,  which  is  about  50  m.  long 
and  30  m.  wide,  and  whose  waters  are  nearly 
saturated,  containing  20.3  per  cent,  of  common 
salt,  and  2  per  cent'  of  other  salts.  (See  Great 
Salt  Lake.)  In  California  are  also  numerous 
salt  lakes,  particularly  in  Tulare  oo.,  at  the 
Cafiadade  las  Uvas;  in  the  Taheechaypah  pass 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  is  a  dry  lake 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity,  fit  for  table 
use,  has  been  taken ;  at  the  termination  of  the 
Mohave  river,  in  the  6re^  Baun,  &c.~The 
relative  strengA  of  the  various  brines  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  tiie  manu&otore  of  salt 
is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Beck,  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  number  of  gallons  required  to  the 
bushel  of  ordinary  dryness: 


Be*  wftter  from  . . .  SOD  to  SCO 

Boon's  Lick,  Uo.  450 

ConeinaQgh,  Penn,  SOO 

fituvnectown.  III  880 

JkIuod,0.  81S 

Loekbart\  UlML  180 

BbavDeetowD,  teeond  s*- 

Hds  lis 

Bt  Oattuulne'ti  OmmU 

West  1!0 

ZanesTflle,  O    ftS 

Qnnd  rir«r,  Ark.   80 


lUlnote  rirer.  Ark   BO 

Kiuutwha,  Va.   7ft 

MoDtezumii,  K.  Y.  (old 

wells)   TO 

Onu>dBM^Uh>b.00to  10 

Mnskliviuii,  O.   50 

Montezoms,  K.  T.  (new 

well)   00 

Onondiua,  N.  Y.  (old 

wells)  40  to  40 

Onondaga,  K.  Y.  (now 

weIlaat8ri«cii3e)S0to  85 


The  Holston  brine  of  Virginia  is  stronger 
than  the  last  of  Uiese.  The  comparative  value 
of  the  different  brines  is  depoident  in  great 
part  on  the  abundance  of  che^  fuel  for  evap* 
orating  them,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  na- 
ture as  well  as  quantity  of  their  impurities; 
and  again  on  their  podtion  as  respects  large 
markets.  The  English  salines  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  great  strength,  pari^,  abundance 
of  the  cheapest  fhel  near  at  hand,  and  close 
proximity  to  important  seaports,  and  are  thus 
able  to  supply  this  valuable  product  upon  our 
coasts  cheaper  Uian  we  can  obtain  it  from  our 
own  resources.  In  1790  we  imported  2,887,- 
920  bushels;  in  1825,  4.574,202  bnshels;  and 
in  1860. 14,094,227  bushels,  of  which  10,886,266 
were  from  Enjriand,  478,618  from  Spain,  444,- 
065  from  the  Two  (Mcilies,  66,478  from  France, 
1,703,610  from  the  British  and  622,268  feom 
file  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  228,287  tnm  Mex- 
ioo,  whiler*  the  rest  came  from  17  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  same  year  the  domestic  product 
was  estimated  at  18,888,447  bnshels,  of  whidi 
475,445  bushels  were  exported,  nearly  all  to 
Canada.  In  the  following  table  the  values  and 
amounts  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States 
are  taken  from  the  census  returns,  except  the 
estimates  for  1857  and  1860,  which  ore  from 
reports  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hotaling  of  New  York. 
In  the  census  of  1840,  the  value  is  taken  as  20 
cents  per  bushel,  giving  the  product  for  that 
rear  as  0,170,176  bnsh^ 
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Tauts  Am  Axotrwt  or  Bait  VA«v*Aenm»  nr  m  tnnm  Bf Am. 


tain. 

IHO. 

isut. 

ISW. 

tin. 

IM*. 

DaUua. 

DtOmm. 

1,740 
800 

IMlMa. 

.... 

Ihrtili. 

Bwh*b. 

CaUftmlft  

.... 
•  ■  • " 

.... 

's,wo 

46,f3W 

9,090 

.... 
1,43ft 

0,000 

988 

.... 

9,400 
4,000 
1,380 
48,989 

Kooo 

«,00» 

00,000 

VKooo 

80,000 

'  1,87a 

iw^ooo 

I'^StO 

*  •  •  ■ 

u^ooo 

au^ooo 

6,110 

.... 

10^000 
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SALT  LAKE.  See  Gbbat  Salt  Laki. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  Utah  territoir, 
lyinffprinoipollj'  between  Oreat  Salt  lake  and 
the  Bocky  motDtaiDs,  and  drained  by  Green 
and  Bear  rivers  and  other  smaller  streams; 
pop.  in  1860,  11,286.  The  Burface  is  generally 
monntunoas.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  the 
■oil  is  very  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  18S0 
were  58,492  bushels  of  wheat,  25,859  of  pota- 
toes, 5,220  of  Indian  com,  4,906  of  oats,  87,- 
603  lbs.  of  butter,  and  2,206  tone  of  hay.  The 
mountain  streams  and  lake  abound  in  excellent 
fish.— Salt  Lake  Gitt,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  the  stream 
which  conneote  Great  Salt  lake  and  Lake  Utah, 
W)  m.  S.  of  the  former,  4,860  feet  above  the 
■ea;  pop.  in  1860,  8,218.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Mormoiu  in  1847.  The  wty  contains  860 
blocks  of  10  acres  each,  dlvMed  into  8  lota, 
and  4  public  squares;  its  streets  are  128  feet 
wide,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  throagh 
each,  from  which  Uie  gu^ens  are  irrigated. 
The  houses  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  gener- 
ally small  and  of  one  story,  with  separate  en- 
trances where  the  proprietor  has  a  plnralily  of 
wives.  The  great  Mormon  temple,  commenced 
in  1668,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  160  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide.  One  of  the  largest  buildings 
is  the  tithing  house,  where  is  deposited  one 
tenth  at  all  the  products  of  the  temtory  for  the 
use  of  the  chnrdi.  Another  lai^  building 
called  social  hall  serves  both  for  a  theatre  and 
for  the  aooommodadon  o£  social  and  dancing 
narties,  which  are  of  frequent  ooourrence.  The 
wahsatch  monntains,  10,000 foet h^h,  and  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  enclose  the  valley  in 
which  the  city  stands  on  the  E.  side. 

SALTA,  a  N.  state  of  the  Ai^ntine  Confed- 
eration, bounded  IT.  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
%  by  the  state  of  Gran  Ohaoo,  S.  by  Tucuman 
and  Oatamarca,  and  W.  by  Oatamarca  and  Bo- 
livia; area,  100,000sq.m.;  pop.  in  1866, 66,000. 


The  chief  towns  are  Salta,  the  capital,  Jiyny,  and 
Oran.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  VermeJOf 
on  Uie  E.  boundary,  the  Lavayan,  and  the  Sa- 
lado.  The  surface  is  very  much  divendfied, 
being  traversed  by  several  ramiflcaUons  of 
Andes,  between  which  lie  fertile  valleys.  Con- 
i^derable  gold  is  procured  by  washing  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  Wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and  indigo  are 
grown ;  and  the  cochineal  insect  is  extensively 
reared.  The  alpaca  is  indigenous.  The  execu- 
tive power  of  Balta  is  vested  in  a'  governor, 
elected  by  the  le^lative  assembly;  and  al- 
thongb  it  forms  one  of  the  18  states  of  ^e 
Argentine  Confederation,  its  dependence  upon 
the  central  govenunent  is  nominal. 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Kexico,  capital  of  tiie 
state  of  Goahuila,  on  tiie  river  llgre^bont  60 
m.  S.  W.  from  Monterey,  and  550  N.  by  W. 
from  Mexico;  pop.  8,106.  It  has  several  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  blankets  and  ponchos. 
The  town  is  laid  out  re^larly,  and  has  a  pub- 
lie  square  and  fountain.  Seven  miles  S.  is 
Bnena  Vista,  famous  for  the  battle  of  Feb.  Si 
and  28, 1847.   (See  Buena  Vista.) 

SALTPETRE.   See  Potash. 

SALTS.  Before  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  the 
name  of  salt  was  applied  by  chemists  to  almost 
any  solid,  crystallizable,  transparent,  and  solu- 
ble body;  but  he  first  restricted  its  meaning  by 
defining  a  salt  as  "  a  body  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  witii  a  base,  in  which  the 
pTopertiesof  both  are  more  or  less  neutralized." 
This  was  a  great  advance,  but  when  the  adds 
containing  hydrogen  were  afterward  discover- 
ed, it  was  perceived  that  this  definition  exclud- 
ed their  salts,  which  consisted  only  of  a  metal- 
lic element,  combined  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  &o.,  and  to  which  common 
salt,  the  very  type  of  the  class,  belonged.  To 
these  compounds  Berzelius  proposed  to  give  the 
title  of  halfud  salts.  A  fiuther  extension  at 
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awing  has  dnoe  beea  given,  bjr  applying  tl 
to  all  oombioatiooa  of  two  binary  compounds 
haying  a  conunon  element.  Thus  the  combi- 
nation of  ohloride  of  gold  with  another  ohlo- 
ride  ia  called  a  ohloroMlt,  and  a  oombinaUon 
of  two  nUphoratB  a  aolphosalt.  The  salts  of 
the  oj^geoated  bases  may  unite  to  form  doable 
salts,  of  which  alam  (double  sulphate  of  aluml- 
na  and  potash)  is  an  example.  Oomblnations 
of  oxygen  aalta  with  oxides  or  haloid  salts  also 
oocnr,  as  well  as  of  oxides  with  haloid  salts, 
prodactng  oxychlorides,  &c  Salts  may  be 
neutral,  aoid,  or  alkaline,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion between  the  acid  and  the  base^  The 
salts  formed  by  any  given  aoid  with  the  prot- 
oxides, sesQuioxides,  &o.,  of  the  metals,  gener- 
ally erystalliee  in  the  same  or  closely  allied 
ibrms,  or  sometimes  an  acid  may  have  two  or 
more  forms  in  which  its  salts  oocnr.  As  an 
aoid  often  forms  more  than  one  combination 
with  a  base,  in  that  case  of  course  diffi»«nt 
fiinna  are  produced.  This  property,  known  as 
jsomorphism,  extends  to  the  haloid  and  other 
salts.  The  list  of  salts  has  of  late  years  been 
multiplied  manifold  by  the  discovery  of  Im- 
mense numbers  of  organic  salts,  in  which  ei- 
ther the  base  or  the  add,  and  frequently  both, 
are  rei^aoed  by  componDds,  often  very  compli- 
cated, of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  &c  Ha- 
loid organic  salts  also  exist,  chlorine,  bromine, 
&a,  b^tug  replaced  by  such  oompoonds  as  c^- 
anc^n,  and  the  analogy  to  inorganic  Baits  ia  m 
every  respect  perfect. 

SALTZBURG  (Ger.  Sahburg),  a  dnchy  of 
Austria,  surronnded  by  Austria  proper,  Styria, 
Oarinthia,  Tyrol,  and  Bararia ;  area,  2,764  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  146,769.  The  snrface  con- 
nsts  partly  of  a  jn«at  valley  through  which  the 
river  Salza  or  Salzaoh  flows,  and  partly  of  a 
nigged  and  moantainons  tract  Salt,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic  are  abundant.— Saltzbdso, 
the  capital  (ano.  Juvavia),  ia  situated  on  the 
Salza,  166  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Vienna ;  pop.  in 
1867,  17,368.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a 
loD^  defile  that  traverses  the  RhsBdau  Alps,  and 
to  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which 
to  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  870  teet  long. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  monument 
to  Haydn,  and  has  a  cemetery  with  curious  an- 
oient  tombs.  A  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
riverto  crowned  by  a  well  preserved  old  castle. 
Leather,  hardware,  and  oobton  goods  are  maaa- 
fiwtnred.  Ssltzboig  waa  a  place  of  importance 
nndw  the  Bomaiw.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila 
in  448,  and  reboUt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  bat 
destn^wl  by  fire  in  1196.  It  again  roseto  im- 
pmtance  under  a  saccession  of  archbishops, 
who  ruled  it  till  1809,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Tuscany,  and  afterward  to  Bavaria,  from  which 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  in  1814. 

SALUTATION,  words  or  signs  of  greeting 
br  which  respect,  love,  or  submission  is  im- 
pued.  Usually  it  includes  a  contact  of  some 
parts  of  the  person,  and  in  this  particular  there 
IS  a  vast  difference  of  form  previuling  in  differ- 
«nt  ootmtries.  The  words  of  oramua  aalntft- 
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ticms  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  sli^t  extent  an 
index  of  nations  character  or  the  circnmstances 
of  national  life.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  form  was  Xmpt  ("K^oice'Oi  among  the 
ancient  Bomans,  Sahe^  wue  (*'  Be  healthy,  he 
strong*'),  and  Quid  agUt  ("  Whatdoest  thoal'")- 
The  French  say:  Commmt  wu»  porta  toust 
0'  How  do  you  carry  yourself?") ;  the  Germans : 
Wie  bejinden  Sie  sicht  {"How  do  they  find 
themselves?");  the  Italians:  Cirnie  %ta  ellat 
("How  does  she  stand?");  the  modem  Greeks: 
T»  x«^is  ("What  doest  thou?");  the  Dutch: 
Hoe  mart  g>jf  ("How  do  you  fiire?");  the 
Swedes:  Bum  mdr  2fif  ("How  can  you?") 
The  fevered  country  of  Egypt  is  strikingly  por- 
trayed in  one  form  of  salutation  used  there : 
"How  goes  the  perspiration?  do  you  sweat  co- 
piously ?"  In  China  one  form  of  salutation  is: 
*'  Have  you  eaten  your  rice!  is  your  stomach  in 
good  order?"  and  a  similar  one  also  prevails 
hi  Holluid  in  the  Smakeliji  etmf  ("  Have  von 
had  a  good  dinner?").  One  Polish  form  to: 
iMsMf  ("Art thou  g«y?'0;  another:  Jab 
ne  maxtt  ("  How  hast  thou  thyself?'*).  Two 
common  salutations  in  Busnaare:  Zdrastviii 
("  Be  well"),  and  the  peculiar  Kdk  pothivayeU  f 
(^'  How  do  you  live  on  ?").  A  common  excla- 
mation in  Russia,  Bola  toboi,  which  means  lit- 
erally *'God  with  thee,"  has  now  approached 
rather  to  the  signification  of  "  Devil  take  you." 
The  salutations  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 
marked  by  a  strong  religions  character.  Among 
those  of  the  former  people  are:  "May  your 
morning  be  good;"  "God  grant  thee  his  fa- 
vors ;"  "  If  God  will,  thou  art  well ;"  "  If  God 
will,  all  the  members  of  thy  family  eiyoy  good 
health.'*  Among  the  latter  are :  "  He  under 
the  care  of  God "  My  prayers  are  for  thee ;" 
"Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayeii;"  and  "Thy 
visits  are  as  rare  as  fine  df^^"  an  ex|}res9ion 
evidently  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  it  is  in  no 
way  ^>plicable  to  their  present  country.  The 
Persian  salutations  are  marked  by  a  str^n  of 
extravagant  compliment,  such  as:  "Is  thy  ex- 
alted high  condition  good  ?"  "  Peace  be  upon 
thee;"  "I  make  prayers  for  thy  greatness;" 
"  May  thy  shadow  not  be  removed  from  oar 
head ;"  and  "  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less.'* 
An  old  English  udutation  in  polite  society  was : 
"  Save  you,  sir,''  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 
"God  save  you,  sir,"  just  as  "Good  bye"  is  a 
contraction  of  "  God  be  with  you."— The  dif- 
ferent manners  of  salutations  an  for  mora  re- 
markable than  the  words.  The  onrtran  of  shy- 
ing hands  to  the  one  most  common  amtHig  dv- 
ililwd  nations.  On  the  European  continent  it 
to  usual  for  men  who  are  intimate  fHends  to 
kiss  one  another;  but  this  custom  prevuto  in 
England  and  America  only  among  women.  In 
the  greatest  portion  of  Germany  it  to  an  act  of 
politeness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady ;  but  thto 
privilege  is  allowed  in  Italy  only  to  near  rela- 
tives, while  in  Russia  it  to  extended  to  kissing 
the  forehead.  In  the  East  and  among  the  Sla- 
vic nations  the  salutatitms  partake  through- 
oat  of  tlie  oharfijtw  of  self-abuunent.  Ihe 
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dutom  of  throwliig  one^s  self  upon  the  gromd 
and  kiasing  the  fiset  of  the  mooaroh  prerailed 
amoDg  the  Pernans.  The  Bnuian  alw  be- 
oomea  prostrate  before  his  naator,  daspB  ha 
knees  and  klMee  them.  In  China,  an  ii^lerior 
meeting  a  snperior  upon  horseback  dismotmts 
and  waits  till  the  latter  has  passed  by.  In 
Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  sandals  when 
meeting  his  snperior,  crosses  his  hands  by 
placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  and 
then  snffering  both  to  fall  slowly  on  his  knee, 
passes  the  other  wiUi  a  slow  and  rocking 
motion  of  tbe  body,  and  crying  out:  Avgh! 
a«gk!  ("Do  not  hart  mer*)-  Siam,  when 
the  inferior  throws  himself  npon  the  ground 
before  his  snperior,  the  latter  sends  one  of 
bis  dependents  to  examine  whether  the  former 
has  been  eating  any  diing  or  carries  with  him 
any  smell  at  all  ofilnirire.  If  snoh  be  the  case, 
he  ia  Immediately  kicked  ont  without  cere- 
mony ;  bnt  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him  np. 
In  Ceylon  the  inferior  on  meeting  a  snperior 
throws  himself  on  the  gronnd,  repeating  the 
name  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  who  appears 
to  take  Boaroely  any  notice  of  the  prostrate 
form  whicdt)  he  passes.  In  other  countries  the 
salutations  are  often  made  by  the  contact  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  bende  the  hands  and 
the  lips.  In  the  Society  and  Friendly  islands, 
two  persons  on  meeting  salute  by  robbing  the 
ends  of  their  noses  togetiier,  and  the  salutation 
is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the 
other  and  mbbitig  it  upon  his  own  nose  and 
mouth.  The  Moors  of  Horooco  ride  at  fuU 
speed  toward  a  stranger  as  if  they  intended  to 
run  him  down,  and  as  soon  as  tbey  have 
proached  near  they  stop  suddenly  and  fire  a 
pistol  over  his  head.  In  one  of  the  Felew  isl- 
ands the  inhabitants  grasp  either  the  hand  or 
the  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  salute,  and  rub 
their  faces  against  it.  In  Burmah,  in  order  to 
kiss,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  closely  to 
the  person^a  cheek  and  draw  in  the  breath 
strongly  as  if  smelting  a  delightAil  perf^ime; 
hence,  instead  of  saying:  "Give  me  a  kiss," 
they  say :  "  Give  me  a  smell."  The  Arab  salu- 
tations are  very  ceremonioas.  If  persons  of 
distinction  meet,  they  embrace  several  times, 
kisa  each  other's  cheek,  inqn^e  several  times 
about  the  health  of  each  other,  and  also  kiss 
tiieir  own  handa.  The  Arabian  dwellws  in  the 
desert  shake  handa  6  or  8  times,  and  in  Yemen 
persons  rank  permit  their  fingers  to  be  kiss- 
ed after  a  long  refoaal.  In  Turkey  it  is  the 
custom  to  cross  the  handa  upon  the  breast  and 
bow  to  the  person  Minted.  Hilituy  saluta- 
tions consist  in  the  touching  of  the  hat  or  cap, 
the  lowering  of  swords  or  of  colors,  the  pre- 
senting of  arms,  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  Ka- 
val  salutes  are  also  made  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon,  by  the  lowering  or  raising  of  the  flag, 
and  by  th*e  cheering  of  the  sailors. 

SALUZZO,  formerly  a  province,  but  now  an 
arrondissement  of  the  province  of  Coni,  Pied- 
mont, bounded  N.  by  Turin  and  Finerolo,  £.  by 
Uondovi  and  Alba,  8.  by  Coni,  and  V.  hj 
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^•nee;  area,60eB^.m.;  pop.  in  1668, 158,097. 
The  Po  rises  witiim  the  arrondiasement  and 
flows  across  it  in  an  E.  direction.  Copper,  iron, 
and  marble  are  finmd ;  and  linen,  silk,  and  iron 
are  manoftotored.  Capital,  Salnzzo,  W  m.  8. 
8.  W.  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  1860, 16,814. 

SALVAGE,  in  adtniralty,  and  genwally  in 
tbe  law  merchant,  the  compensation  earned 
by  persons  who  voluntarily  aswst  in  saving  a 
ship  or  her  cargo  from  a  maritime  peril.  This 
oompensation  is  not  a  mere  payment  on  the 
principle  of  a  quantum  meruit,  or  a  remunera- 
tion pro  opere  et  laborer  bnt  a  reward  for  brave- 
ly encountering  the  perils  of  the  seas,  givoi  in 
order  that  the  general  interests  of  navigation 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country  may  be  ad- 
vanced. As  to  the  amount  of  salvage  which 
shall  be  decreed,  or  the  proportion  in  which  it 
shall  be  given  to  salTors,  there  is  no  fixed  rale 
or  practice  in  admiralty.  In  some  Engliah 
oases  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  dismmi- 
nate  between  articles  easily  saved,  as  gold  and 
silver  coins  or  bullion,  and  more  bulky  and  less 
movable  articles,  giving  a  less  proportion  of  tbe 
former  than  of  tlie  latter.  Bnt  there  is  noth- 
ing like  this  in  the  American  decisions.  In 
respect' to  derelict  or  abandoned  property,  tbe 
ancient  ralo  gave  one  half  to  the  sfilvor ;  but  now 
the  position  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
the  reward  in  derelict  cases  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  salvage  cases, 
namely,  that  it  shall  depend  upon  the  danger  to 
property,  value,  risk  of  life,  skill,  labor,  and  the 
duration  of  the  service.  The  court  has  no  power 
to  decree  salvage  for  saving  life  merely;  but 
if  the  saving  of  Ufe  can  be  connected  with  the 
aaving  of  property,  then  the  conrt  will  take 
notice  of  it.  Nevertheless,  efforts  to  save  life 
do  not  command  a  oompensation  so  'mnch 
higher  than  is  given  for  tbe  saving  of  property 
as  might  perhaps  be  expected.  "Hie  reason  la, 
that  it  is  not  a  deviation  when  the  vessel  goea 
out  of  her  way  to  save  life,  and  therefore  the 
insurance  is  not  forfeited ;  whereas  it  is  a  de- 
viation to  vary  from  the  course  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  property,  and  compensation  mu^  be 
made  for  forfeiture  of  the  insurance. — It  ia  a 
cardinal  rule  that  salvage  services  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  persons  not  hound  by  their 
legal  duty  to  render  them.  A  crew  cannot 
clium  as  ulvors  <tf  their  own  ship  or  cargo,  not 
only  because  it  ia  their  duty  to  save  her  If  poa- 
nble,  but  because  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
tempt  them  to  let  the  ship  and  cargo  get  into 
a  p<mtion  of  extreme  danger,  that  then,  by  ex- 
treme exertions,  they  might  clwm  salvage.  Bat 
to  this  general  rule  there  b  the  exception  that, 
where  we  oontract  of  the  seamen  is  at  an  end, 
or  the  service  rendered  is  so  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  their  ordinary  duty  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  -not  done  under  their  contract,  there 
may  be  a  valid  clum  for  compensation.  A  crew 
-are  bound  to  suppress  a  mutiny  on  board  their 
own  ship  at  all  events  and  at  every  hazard,  and 
cannot  claim  salvage  therefor.  If  tbe  crew  of 
one  ship  aopprees  mutiny  or  rev^  in  anodier, 
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Or  retake  a  oaptnred  ship  from  mntineera  or 
rerdters,  this  may  well  fonod  a  olaim  for  sal- 
Tsge.  If  part  of  the  crew  leave  their  ship  and 
go  to  save  another,  uid  thereby  acquire  a  daim 
for  salTi^  the  rest  who  remain  share  in  the 
olaim.  yet  not  eqoaUy,  for  their  right  rests 
mtdn^  on  the  incretsed  labor,  exposure,  or 
peril  wbioh  &lls  on  them.  For  ordinary  ser* 
Ttoes  rendered  to  the  ship  in  time  of  dtetrera, 
no  salvage  is  dae  to  a  passenger ;  bnt  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  a  seaman,  extraordinary  ser- 
Tioes  may  give  a  salvage  clum.  A  pilot,  like 
a  passenger,  may  become  a  salvor  when  his  pe- 
cmtax  relation  to  the  ship  is  dissolved;  but 
most  of  onr  state  pilotage  laws  make  it  part 
of  the  dnty  of  a  pilot  to  assist  vessels  in  dis- 
tress, and  either  give  the  rate  of  extra  compen- 
sation to  be  awarded,  or  point  ont  the  tribunal 
vhioh  sbait  determine  the  amoant  dae.  Ex- 
tra eerrioes  are,  therefore,  generally  ccmsidered 
in  this  country  as  snch,  and  not  as  salvage  aer- 
vioee.  The  officers  and  crews  of  onr  national 
vessels  are  so  fiBr  bound  to  rescue  a  vessel  ftom 
mutineers  that  th^  are  not  entitled  to  oltim 
any  compensation  in  sach  a  case,  unless  per- 
haps when  they  incur  great  personal  danger, 
and  use  great  exertions  in  the  performance  of 
tiie  service.  For  an  ordinary  salvage  service 
tiiey  are  entitled  to  oompensation.  A  steam 
vessel  may  claim  salvage,  no  less  than  a  sailing 
vessel,  though  she  can  often  render  service 
with  less  peril  to  herself  than  the  latter.  As  a 
general  role,  none  can  claim  salvage  who  do 
not  directly  participate  and  aid  in  the  salvage 
services,  or  at  least  promote  those  services  by 
doing  the  work  of  those  who  render  them. 
But  an  exception,  and  a  liberal  one,  is  usually 
made  in  favor  of  the  ownm  of  the  saving  vw* 
sel,  who  are  not  only  entitled  to  olaim  oompen- 
sation tor  stores  and  other  supplies  and  ontl^^ 
bnt  salvage  compensation  in  addition.— A  sal- 
vage service  is  possible  when  the  peril  encoun- 
terad  is  something  distinctly  beyond  ordinary 
danger,  something  which  exposes  the  proper^ 
to  destruction  unless  extraordinary  assistance 
be  rendered.  Bnt  if  the  master  oan,  by  proper 
use  of  the  means  in  his  possession,  save  the 
property,  the  law  presumes  that  he  will,  and 
that  the  salvor's  interference  was  unnecessary; 
yet  even  if  the  master  could  save  the  ship,  the 
salvors  may  show  that  he  would  not  have 
done  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  distress 
should  1)0  actual  or  immediate,  or  that  the 
danger  should  be  imminent  and  abeolute;  it 
will  ha  sufficient  if;  at  the  time  the  aasiitoice 
is  rendered,  the  ship  has  eneonntered  any  dam- 
age or  misfortune  whidi  mi^t  possibly  expose 
her  to  destruction  if  the  senioee  were  not  ren- 
dered. That  the  property  most  be  aotu^y 
saved,  and  saved  by  those  claiming  to  be  sal- 
vors, in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  salvage 
claima  In  admiralty,  is  quite  certain ;  hot  if  the 
party  encounters  the  danger,  and  does  all  he 
can  to  save  the  vessel,  and  his  services  tend  in 
some  degree  to  preserve  tiie  vessel,  compensa- 
tion will  be  awarded  to  him,  althou^  the  vea- 


eel  is  mainly  preserve  by  other  means.  It  Is 
equally  a  savage  service,  whether  the  servioa 
be  rendered  at  sea  or  where  the  vessel  is 
wrecked  on  the  ooast,  and  whether  it  be  per> 
formed  by  seamen  or  landnnen.  If  a  vessel 
at  sea  is  short-handed  by  reason  of  sioknesa^ 
and  is  navigated  iafo  port  by  part  of  the  crew 
of  another  vessel,  that  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
salvage  service.  So  oompensation  has  been 
granted  for  keeping  near  a  vessel  in  distress 
at  the  earnest  request  of  her  master  and  crew, 
although  but  little  aid  was  rendered. — Sal- 
vage is  generaUy  decreed  on  all  the  property 
saved,  whether  ship,  oai^,  or  freight.  It  is 
allowed  on  public  property,  and  all  goods  of 
the  government  pay  the  same  rate  as  if  they 
were  owned  by  individuals.  The  general  rule 
is  that  our  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  aQ 
property,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  which 
comes  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but 
vessels  of  war,  beloi^ing  to  a  fordgn  nratral 
power,  cannot  be  arrested  in  our  ports  into 
wliioh  they  luve  lawfolly  come,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  a  private  armed  vessel  siuling  nnder 
a  commission  from  a  foreign  government.  The 
private  proper^  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  the 

Erize  property  which  a  vessel  of  war  biiiua 
ito  onr  ports,  comes  within  the  general  role^ 
and  not  within  the  exception. — If  assistance  is 
rendered  to  a  vessel  tmder  circumstances  which 
would  generally  constitute  it  a  salvage  service, 
it  may  yet  not  be  such ;  as  where  t£e  service 
is  rendered  under  a  onstom  to  give  assistance 
gratuitously  in  similar  instances,  or  where  the 
aid  is  given  under  a  special  contract.  If  two 
vessels  sail  as  consorts  and  under  an  agreement 
to  assist  each  other,  neither  can  claim  salvage 
for  assistance  rendered  to  the  othw.  £t«i 
when  vesB^  sailing  together  are  not  oonacnrts, 
nor  owned  by  the  same  party,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  usage  of  mutual  help  which 
would  defeat  a  chum  of  salvage.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  if  a  steamer  be  stranded  on  a  sand 
ba^  in  the  Kinissippi,  and  another  steamer 
draws  ber  off,  usage  prohibits  any  salvage  oom- 
pensation. But  a  custom  of  one  port  that  ves- 
sels shall  assist  each  other  gratmtously  is  not 
binding  on  vessels  of  other  ports  rendering  as- 
sistance to  vessels  of  the  port  where  the  one* 
torn  exists.  If,  at  tiie  time  of  the  service,  the 
salvors  make  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the 
property  In  peril,  or  their  servants,  as  to  the 
amount  of  suvage,  this  is  enforced  by  the  court 
against  the  owners  only  bo  far  as  it  seems  equi- 
table and  conformable  to  the  merits  of  the 
ease.— Any  gross  miswmduot  on  the  part  of  the 
salvors,  and  especially  any  erobezuement  of 
the  property  saved,  forfdts  their  whole  claim. 
The  responaibilityof  the  salvors,  respecting  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  property, 
continues  as  long  as  the  property  is  sabject  to 
the  decree  of  the  court.  Salvors  in  pmsession 
have  a  qualified  property  in  the  thing  saved, 
whether  ship  or  cargo,  or  both,  and  they  can- 
not be  divested  of  this  interest  until  it  is  taken 
teom  them  by  adjudication.        it  is  not  na- 
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wmtrj  that  they  dioold  teaaia  in  aotnal  po*> 
aesrion,  in  order  to  maintain  their  rif^ts  or 
preserve  their  qualified  property  nor  shoald 
they  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  tibe  property  or 
the  inconvenienoe  of  the  master  and  crew. — 
Military  salvage  is  that  which  ia  earned  by  res- 
onlng  vessels  or  cargoes  from  pirates  or  the 
public  enuny.  In  cases  of  reoaptore,  it  followa 
aa  an  incident  of  prize,  and  ia  awarded  of 
coarse  by  the  court  of  restitution.  The  amount 
fjf  salvage  ia  fixed  by  statute  for  most  of  these 
oaaea,  and  when  not  ao  determined  most  be 
governed  by  the  general  principles  of  lav. 

SAL V ANDY,  NABOura  Aonnu  dk,  a  French 
author  and  stateaman,  bom  at  Ckmdom,  Gers, 
June  11, 1796,  died  Dec.  16, 1856.  In  1818  be 
left  college  to  enlist  in  the  imperial  guard,  vaa 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Brlense,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a^utant-major,  and  received  the  oroes 
of  the  legion  of  honor  from  the  hand  of  Napo- 
leon himself  at  Fontaineblean.  He  afterward 
espoosed  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in 
1816  published  La  eoaUtion  et  la  France,  which 
was  80  objectionable  to  the  commanders  of 
the  allied  armies  that  it  was  seized,  and  he 
owed  safety  to  the  king^s  protection.  When 
the  foreign  armies  left  France,  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  requests  in  the  ooundl  of  state, 
but  In  1821  isBued  a  pamphlet,  Dadangendg 
ia  wUuotim  pritmte,  which  caused  his  dismia- 
kH  from  the  council.  In  1828  appeared  his 
Alam^  <nt  VE^agne,  hi»toire  eontemporains  (4 
Tola.  8to.},  an  eloquently  written  novel.  Ia 
I8S4  he  produced  hlaor,  ou  le  horde  Ohrilieny 
became  connected  with  the  Journal  da  dibaUy 
and  assisted  Ohfiteanbriand  in  the  war  be  was 
waging  against  the  ultra  royalists.  Under  Mar- 
tignao  he  was  recalled  to  the  council  of  state ; 
bat  on  the  accession  of  Polignac  in  1829  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  the  Journal  det  debatt. 
He  published  in  1829  bis  Hittoire  de  Pologne 
aeant  et  aou*  U  rox  Jean  Sobietki  (8  vols.  8to.), 
After  Joly,  1880,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  new 
govenmieDt  IVom  1688  to  1848  he  was  a 
member  of  Hie  dumber  <tf  deputies,  and  in 
1850  he  waa  admitted  to  the  French  academy. 
From  1887  to  1840  be  was  miniatw  td  pnbUo 
instruction  under  Oonnt  Hol6.  In  1841  he 
waa  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain,  hut  never 
assnmed  the  ofiSce.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  in  tiie  same  capacity  and  created  aoonnt, 
bat  In  1844  resigned.  In  1846  he  was  called 
again  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Qoizot  cabinet,  and  made  himself  unpopu- 
lar by  stopping  the  lectures  of  Quinet,  Uiohe- 
let,  and  lOckiewioz.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  fbrfflnost  among  those  who 
sni^rted  and  brought  about  a  fhsion  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Bourlxm  fiunlly. 

8ALVAT0R  ROSA   See  Bosa. 

SALTEBTE,  Axm  JoaBra  Euafen  Baoov- 
mftnc  m,  a  F^oh  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Jnly 
18, 1771,  died  Oct  27,  1889.  In  1793  he  held 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  for^gn  afbirs,  and 
in  1798  was  appointed  professor  of  aitgebra  in 


BAHAKAHG 

partieipated  in  the  inaarreottMi  theParimn 
seotionfl  in  1796,  and  was  sentenced  to  daatt 
by  de&nlt,  but  afterward  preeeoted  fainself 
before  the  court  and  had  Uie  sentence  reversed. 
Thenceforth  he  deroted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, publishing  Romaneea  «t  poMa  (1798),  and 
other  works.  From  1816  to  1820  he  noAbA  in 
Geneva.  Bia  EKaishutorigitMetpfiiloomhiqim 
$ur  let  noma  €Phonimea^  de  peuplea  et  de  una  (3 
vols.,  Paris,  1824)  and  J)ea  aeimem  eeeuUei  (8 
Tols.,  Paris,  1829)  were  pnlioiia  of  a  {Mrtgeeted 
history  of  tivilization,  whSeb  waa  never  ecin- 
pleted.  Li  1828  he  became  an  oppoadon  mem- 
ber (tf  tiie  chamber  of  deputies,  and  ooiduuud 
in  that  body  till  his  death. 

SALVI,  GiAicBATTisTA.  Bee  SuaomBUtk 

SALZBUBG.  See  Salizbvbo. 

SALZMANN,  Onmaiiur  Gorrniur,  a  Ger> 
man  Protestant  dei^yman  and  teacher,  bora 
near  Erfurt  in  1744,  died  in  1811.  He  waa  fw 
some  yeara  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  vidnitr 
of  Erftirt,  and  in  1781  became  associated  wiu 
Basedow  in  his  FhilantAropinum,  In  1784hs 
foonded  at  Sohnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  a  Irouaa 
of  eduoation,  in  whic|t  he  developed  and  tested 
the  theories  of  Basedow  and  Bonssean.  He 
published  nomerons  edncational  works,  and 
Carl  de  Carlaburg^  a  romance  (6  vols.,  1781-'^ 

BAliANA,  a  peninsula  and  bay  on  the  N.  & 
ooaat  St.  Dfrniingo,  West  In^ea.  The  peR- 
insula  extends  f^om  £.  to  W,  82  m.,  and  is  11 
m.  wide,  temunating  in  Oape  Samana  at  ila  V. 
end,  m  lat.  19"  18'  N.,  long.  69°  8'  W.  flngtf 
Loflf  hill,  the  highest  peak,  is  1,986  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  ohoioeet  timber  for  ship  boilding 
and  cabinet  purposes  ia  foundtn  great  stmii> 
dance.  The  minerala  are  oopper,  gold,  and  bi- 
tuminons  coal.  The  peninsula  was  onoe  aa  ial- 
and,  but  the  strip  of  water  separating  it  ftm 
St.  Domingo  baa  been  filled  up  by  the  drifting 
sands.  Tha  bar  of.  Samana  lies  <m  the  8.  sida 
of  the  peninsula,  and  is  48  m.  long  by  8  m. 
wide.  The  river  YumaiaUa  into  the  W.  end  of 
the  bay.  The  liarbw  ia  one  of  the  finest  in  tha 
world,  and  ooeai^ea  an  important  oommn^ 
and  ndHtary  pontion.  On  tiie  N.  shore  is  tiis 
town  of  Santa  ^ban^  which  poasesses  exeel- 
lent  natnral  i^ilities  fbr  repainng  vessela.  Ia 
1668  negotiationB  were  finitlesaly  opened  witk 
the  Dominican  republic  for  the  oesnon  cf  tha 
port  of  Samana  to  the  United  States. 

BAKAR.   See  PmuppiNa  lauHne. 

SA2fARA,  an  £.  goTemment  of  Enropeaa 
Russia,  bounded  N.  K,  £.,  and  &  £.  b;  Orea- 
bnrg,  S.  by  Astrakhan,  W.  by  Saratov,  and  K. 
W.  by  Bunbirsk;  area,  66,088  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1856,1,479,081.  The  river  Volga  forms  its  W. 
frontier,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Samara,  tba 
Irgis,  and  othw  affluents  of  tiie  Volm.  Ths 
government  waa  ereoted  in  1850.--4aiuu, 
the  oqrftal  (pop.  11,019),  sitiiBted  near  the  «»• 
flaenoe  of  tiie  river  <n  that  name  with  via 
Volga,  has  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  sheqs 
fish,  caviar,  sldna,  leatiber,  and  tallow. 

8AMABAHG,  a  pnninoe  on  the  N.  eoaat « 
Jam;  area,  idbont  1,4^5     m.;  p^  ttM*^ 
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It  has  nnmeroos  linn,  nsfinble  far  boate 

irtthin  the  limita(rf  the  tide.  The  S.  W.  bonn- 
dary  is  formed  by  a  Toloanio  range  of  moon- 
tams  which  risea  to  the  hei^t  of  9,000  wd 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Akmg  the  sea  there 
is  a  low  allansl  pliun.  In  1646  the  provinod 
exported  82,000  owt  of  coffee,  2,500  tons  of 
sugar,  and  1,200,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. — Sasu.- 
Bura,  the  oapital,  is  situated  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Samarang,  aboat  368  m.  E.  from 
Batavia;  pop.  about  60,000.  Ootttm  and  leather 
are  manolSaotared.  The  oommeroe  of  the  rich- 
est provinoes^f  Java  OMrima  here. 

SAKABOAKD  ($nc  Mmianda)y  a  walled 
town  of  'Bokharaf  m  ToorUitau,  100  m.  £. 
from  the  of  Bokhara;  pop.  from  10,000  to 
80,000.  Samaroand  was  the  capital  of  Tamer- 
lane'a  domiDiona,  and  in  his  time  had  160,000 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  long  fomons  as  a  seat  of 
M«^uimmedan  learning.  It  then  contained  40 
ixdl^^  cit  which  onlj  8  remain:  and  most  of 
its  moeqnes  are  in  mins.  Tamerlane's  coffin  is 
preserved  there. 

SAMARIA  (Heb.  Shomeron),  a  town  situated 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  middle  F^es- 
tine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  so  called  after 
lb.  Samaria,  vvg<m  wlu<»i  it  was  founded  about 
920  B.  O.  b7  Ouirit  the  6th  king  of  Israel. 
Omn  made  Samaria  the  royal  residuioe,  and  it 
remained  so  until  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes. 
In  T31  it  was  conquered  by  uie  Assyrian  king 
Shalmaneser,  and  peopled  with  colonists  from 
the  Assyrian  provinces.  In  110  it  was  be- 
rieged,  conqnered,  and  razed  to  tiie  groand 
by  the  Kaooahnan  John  Hyrcanos;  hnt  it 
most  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  in  104  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
territOTy.  Angastos  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  embellished  it  with  a  temple  of 
Augustus  and  other  new  bnildings,  strongly 
fortified  it,  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  the  em- 
peror, Sebaste  (Augusta).  The  ancient  name 
of  the  city  howevw  was  also  retained,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  The  latw 
history  of  the  town  ia  unknown,  but  a  littie 
Tillage,  Sabnstieh,  with  some  rains,  atill  axiats 
on  its  nte.  Under  the  Romans  a  whole  distoiot 
was  also  called,  after  the  name  of  the  town, 
Samaria,  forming  a  separate  province  between 
Jodsea  on  the  S.  and  Galilee  on  the  N. 

SAMARITANS  (Heb.  Shammmim,  later  Gu- 
tttm,  Oathnans),  the  people  who  sprang,  ao- 
oording  to  the  common  opinion,  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  town  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  remmning  natives  with 
the  foreign  colonists  from  Babylon,  Outhah, 
Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.  As  they  were 
a  mixed  race,  theur  religion  also  assumed  a 
mixed  character,  the  worship  of  the  deities  of 
the  pagan  colonists  being  associated  with  He- 
Imw  rues.  In  opponticm  to  &ia  viewj  but 
Hwre  strictly  following  the  biblical  narrative 
(2  Kings,  xvii.),  Heng^enbe^  (who  has  been 
followed  by  I^vemick,  Robinson,  and  others) 
haa  endeavored  to  show  tibat  the  entire  Hdlwew 
population  of  Samaria  had  bean  ofBiied  away. 
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that  the  Samaritan  people  were  wholly  of  hea- ' 
then  origin,  and  that  the  Israelitish  worship 
was  established  when  the  colonists  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  Assyrian  king  an  Israelite 
priest,  in  order  to  appease  the  supposed  wrath 
of  the  national  deity  by  the  restoration  of  his  - 
worship.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonian  cf^tivity  the  Samaritans  asked 
permission  to  participate  in  the  restoration  of 
the  temple,  but  it  was  refused ;  and  from  this 
ewtmt  (686)  dates  the  inveterate  hostility  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  The 
alienation  was  wi^ed  when,  toward  the  close 
of  tiie  5th  oentuiy  B,  0.,  the  Persian  gover- 
nor Sanballat,  with  the  permission  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  erected  for  the  Samaritans  on  Mt. 
Qerizim,  near  Shechem,  a  temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  gave  them  an  ind^>endent  high  priest- 
hood, which  was  bestowed  by  him  upon  his 
son-in-law  Manasses,  the  son  of  the  Jewish 
high  priest.  Alexander  the  Oreat  took  a  Sa- 
maritan army  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  many 
of  them  settled  in  the  Thebmd.  The  colony 
received  reinforcements  from  Samaria  under 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  aguu  at  the  time  of  Jolm 
Hyrouaus,  who  conquered  and  destroyed  that. 
0)17,  finally  crushing  the  power  of  the  Samari- 
tans in  Palestine.  Remnants  of  the  Egyptian 
colony  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  congr^ar 
tion  at  Cairo.  In  Palestine  a  few  femilies  are 
foond  at  Sheoliem,  now  Nabloos.  Sevmd  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  learned  Enropeana 
to  maintain  a  oorreq>ondenco  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Samaritans;  as  by  Scaliger  in  1659,  by 
several  learned  men  in  England  in  1676,  by  the 
great  Ethiopio  scholar  Ludolf  in  1684,  and  by 
the  distinguished  orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
and  others.  All  the  letters  of  the  Samaritans 
written  on  these  occasions,  together  with  an  ex- 
haustive essay  on  their  history  by  De  Saoy,  may 
be  found  in  KoticM  et  extraitt  dea  MSS.  de  ta 
hibliothiqw  du  rot  (voL  xii.,  Paris,  1881).  The 
best  modem  accounts  of  them  have  been  given 
by  the  Americana  Fisk  ("  Misdonwy  Henld," 
1824;»  and  Bobuison  f"Biblioal  Besearohes," 
vol.  uL).— The  Samantans  recognize,  <^  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, r^ecting  all  the  other  books  of  the  He- 
brew canon,  together  with  the  traditions  vi 
the  Pliarisees.  Of  the  Pentatench  they  have 
a  translation  in  the  Samaritan  language,  an 
Aramaean  dialect,  mixed  with  many  Hebrew 
forms  and  words.  In  the  same  language  are 
written  their  ritnals  and  litui^es,  and  a  num- 
bv  of  religious  songs  or  ps^ms.  (See  Ge- 
senins,  CarmxTia  Samaritana,  in  bis  Aneedota 
Orimtalia,  Leipsic,  1824.)  They  have  also  pre- 
served an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, first  printed  in  1628.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  biblical  criticism,  agreeing  witii  the 
Septuagint  in  2,000  places  where  that  differs 
tram  the  ordimuy  Hebrew  text.  It  is  written 
in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  dosoly  resem- 
bling the  Phoenician.  When  the  Arabic  became 
their  oonveraational  language,  all  their  Samari- 
tan wwfa  were  trandated  into  it;  and  ti^j 
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bsve  also  In  Arabic  a  to  called  book  of  Jodraa. 
(See  Joshua.)  We  know  from  the  New  Teeta- 
ment  that  the  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews,  were 
waiting  for  a  Messiah,  who  in  their  later  writ- 
ings is  called  Hashshaheb  or  Hattaheb,  *. the 
Beatorer.  Their  later  writings  also  prove  their 
belief  in  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  sonl,  and  in  the  resurrection.  They  strictly 
observed  the  Mosuo  ordinances  concerning  the 
sabbath,  and  in  general  all  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  Able  essays  on  thor  history, 
beside  t^tbyDe  BacyalreadymentUsied,  hare 
been  written  by  Knobel  (Zur  Oeaehiehte  der 
Samaritaiur,  in  the  DenJhehri/tm  der  Oimener 
€haeUtehqft/ar  WmenseAaft  vnd  Xvntt,  Gies- 
sen,  IMT),  and  by  Juynbol!  (Commentarii 
Sittoriee  Omtit  SamaritaruB,  Leyden,  1846). 

SAMNIUM,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy, 
bounded  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  Marsi, 
Peligni,  and  Marrncini,  N.  £.  by  that  of  the 
Frentani,  £.  by  Apnlia,  8.  by  Lucania,  and  8. 
"W.  and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latiam,  and  thus 
comprising  the  modem  district  of  Mohse  with 
some  enrrounding  parts  of  northern  Naples. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous;  being  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  highest  mountain  gronps 
of  the  central  Apennines.  It  was  watered  hj 
t^e  npper  sonrces  of  the  Sagnis  (now  Sangro), 
Tifemus  (Bifemo),  fVento  (Fortore),  Anfldiu 
(Ofanto),  and  Vnltumus  (Voltomo),  all  of 
which,  except  the  last,  flow  into  the  Adriatic. 
The  principal  places  were  Beneventnm  (Beno- 
vento),  Gaudiam  (Ariola) — in  the  ricinity  of 
which  were  the  narrow  passea  called  Oandine 
Forks,  tiirough  which  a  defeated  Roman  army 
Jiad  to  pass  under  the  yoke  in  821  B.  0. — Au- 
fidens  (Aliidena),  Bovianmn  (Bojannm),  and 
^semia  (Isemia).  The  two  first  named  towns 
were  inhabited  by  the  Oaudini,  Aufidena  by 
the  Caraceni,  and  the  last  two  by  the  Pentri. 
These  8  tribes  constituted  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  Samnites,  a  warlike  and  liberty- 
loving  people  of  the  Sabine  race,  who  con- 
qnered  the  country  flrom  the  C^ioans  some 
time  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  With 
this  republic  the  Samnitra  waged  a  series  of 
wars,  in  which  Valerius  Corvus,  Gurins  Den- 
tatas,  Papirins  Oorsor,  Fabina  Maximus  Rul- 
lianus,  and  other  Romans  shine  as  heroes  amid 
frequent  calamities  aind  humiliating  defeats  of 
their  countrymen  (848-300  B.  0.).  The  Sam- 
nites  succumbed  after  terrible  devastations  of 
Gieir  country,  rose  again  tofrether  with  other 
Italians  in  the  social  war  (80),  and  were  the 
last  of  the  allies  to  yield.  During  the  war  of 
Sylla  and  Manns  they  once  more  tried  to  re- 
cover their  independence ;  but^  routed  before 
the  capital  of  their  enemies,  their  army  was 
annihilated,  and  their  country  was  Ifud  waste 
and  distributed  to  Roman  settlers,  the  Sanmite 
inhabittmts  being  sold  into  slaTeiT  (82). 

8AM0S  (called  by  the  Turks  i^umm-Adatn)^ 
an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging 
to  Turkey,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  by  the  strait  of  Utde  Boghaz,  and  from 
the  island  of  loaria  by  the  Great  Bog^; 


length  S7  m.,  breadth  19  m. ;  pop.  about  60,- 
000,  nearly  all  Greeks.  The  chief  town  is 
Ghora.  There  are  several  good  harbors  on  Ae 
coast.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  two  moon- 
tain  ranges,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of 
4,72S  fe^  in  Mt.  Kerlris,  the  Gercetins  Mons  of 
the  ancients.  Samoa  was  anciently  celebrated 
for  its  fertility.  The  olive  and  vine  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated;  and  the  exports  include 
grain,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  figs,  and  oil.  The 
ori^nal  inhabitants  of  6am os  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Garians  and  Lel^es.  The  Samians 

flanted  several  ooloaiies  on  Uie  ^ores  of  the 
ropontia  and  MgtBRTi,  and  early  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  G.  their  navy  was  the  most  powerful  io 
Greece.  The  capital,  which  stood  near  the  rite 
of  the  present  town  of  Chora,  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Polycra- 
tes,  who  reigned  between  the  years  683  and 
622  B.  G.,  enriched  it  with  a  temple  to  Juno, 
artificial  moles  enclosing  the  harbor,  an  aque- 
duct hewn  in  solid  rock  to  convey  water  to  the 
town,  and  an  extensive  fortified  palace.  After 
his  death  8amos  was  subject  to  Persia  for  48 
years,  when  it  was  liberated  by  the  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Mycale,  a  promon- 
tory opporite  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  idand,  and 
beoime  a  member  of  the  Athenian  league.  It 
revolted,  hut  was  conquered  by  Uie  Atheniana 
in  489.  The  Romans  made  it  a  free  city;  and 
in  the  middle  ages  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs, 
who  were  expelled  in  the  18th  oentury.  Dnr> 
ing  the  Greek  revolution  the  Samians  expelled 
the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  by  the  trea^ 
which  secured  the  independence  of  other  parts 
of  Greece  8amos  remained  subject  to  Turkey. 
Since  1836  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Gre^ 
styled  "  prince  of  Samoa,"  who  resides  at  Con- 
stantinople, ruling  by  deputy,  and  pays  a  certain 
fixed  tribute  to  the  saltan, 

8AM0THRACE  (modem  Gr.  SamotM^H; 
Turk.  Semmdrek),  an  island  of  the  Mgam  sea, 
belon^ng  to  Turkey,  between  Lemnos  and  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opporite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hehms  (Uaritza) ;  area,  about  80  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
1,600  or  8,000.  It  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
north  of  the  archipelago,  and  from  the  peak  call' 
ed  Saoce  by  Pliny  (now  Mt.  Fingaree,  6,240  feet 
high)  Homer  represents  Neptune  as  viewing 
the  riege  of  Troy,  which  was  about  60  m.  8.  E., 
the  high  island  of  Imbros  inter\-ening.  It  is 
sterile  and  destitute  of  ports,  and  possesses  litUe 
historical  interest  except  in  connection  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gabiri,  which  were  cele- 
brated here.  (SeeCABiKi.)  Its  name  (Thracian 
8amos)  has  been  variously  explained,  but  the 
statement  by  Pausanias  and  oUiers  of  a  con- 
nection between  its  people  and  ^ose  of  fti- 
mos  seems  to  rest  only  on  coijectare.  The 
people  of  Samothrace  were  in  early  times  in- 
dependent, held  fortified  places  on  the  main- 
land, and  fought  bravely  in  aid  of  Zerxes  at  die 
battle  of  Balamis.  They  were  afterward  sub- 
ject to  Athens,  Philip  of  Mecedon,  and  Rome, 
which  left  them  to  govern  themselves  till  the 
time  of  Yeaparian. 
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SA3C0TEDES,  or  Suhodbs,  a  name  of  im- 
known  ori^n,  applied  to  a  nomadio  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  Boasian 
empire,  wth  in  Enrope  and  AatL  The  name, 
according  to  Prichara,  ocoars  in  the  RnsBian 
chronicles  as  early  as  1096 ;  bat  they  call  them- 
selves Khasovo  or  Nenetoh,  i.  men.  The 
Sainojodea  are  classed  bj  Latham  with  the 
Finns,  Lappa,  Ostiaks,  &o.,  in  the  Ugrian  race. 
They  were  originally  apread  N.  and  8.  from 
the  Altai  mountains  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and 
£.  and  W.  from  the  White  sea  nearly  to  the 
river  Lena;  but  several  eentories  ago  they 
irere  driven  from  their  best  poaseauona  bj 
Mongol  tribes.  They  are  still  met  with  in 
gronps  from  the  White  sea  to  the  river  Kha- 
tanga,  bat  the  space  between  the  Obi  and  the 
Yenia^  may  now  he  considered  their  principal 
seat.  Their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  20,000,  divided  into  several  tribes 
Qteaking  different  langnt^es  or  dialects.  They 
are  mostly  idolaters,  of  small  stature  and  repol- 
sive  features,  but  peaceably  disposed.  They 
dwell  in  tents  of  reindeer  skin,  and  live  upon 
the  products  of  the  reindeer  and  of  fishing, 
gathering  also  furs  and  peltries  with  which  they 
pay  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government. 
.        SAMPHIRE  (eritAmum  maritimum.  Linn.), 

very  succulent  plant  of  the  natural  order  um- 
hell^ferm,  with  fleshy,  bipinnate  or  triplnoate 
leaves  of  a  &w  lanceolate  leaflets,^  aod  wUh 
oomponnd  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  desti- 
tnte  of  a  true  calyx;  the  seeds  oblong  and  sim- 
ilar to  a  grun  of  barley,  whence  (6r.  xpi^i,  bar- 
ley) is  derived  its  generio  name.  The  samphire 
is  found  upon  stone  walls,  rooks,  and  rooky 
oliSli,  by  the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  the  roots 
penetrating  deep  into  the  crevices  by  means  of 
their  numerous  strong  fibres.  It  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  sand  and  rubbish,  the  soil  being 
dressed  in  the  spring  with  powdered  barilla. 
Under  this  treatment  twu  crops  of  leaves  and 
ahoota  can  be  prooored  in  a  season.  It  makes 
a  favorite  pickle,  very  provocative  of  q>petite. 
—The  American  samphire,  which  grows  aban- 
dantiy  on  salt  mvahes  and  near  salt  springs, 
and  which  Is  sometimea  nsed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, oonaista  of  the  several  species  of  xUieoT' 
Aid,  a  genus  of  chenopodiaceous  plants,  with 
anoeulent,  jointed,  leafless  stems  and  opposite 
brauohes;  the  flowers  are  small,  sessue,  and 
immersed  in  the  hollows  of  the  swollen  upper 
jmnts.  In  the  antumn  the  marshes  are  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  the  deep  crimson  color  of  S. 
vweronata,  which  changes  from  its  nsoal  ^n- 
ooua  green  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

SAlfPSON,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  N.  O.,  bordered 
"W.  by  South  river  and  drained  by  Black  river 
and  its  branches,  the  Great  Oolara  and  Little 
Oolura;  area,  940  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,- 
of  whom  8,006  were  stevea.  The  anrfiaoe 
is  undulating  and  tibe  smil  sandy  but  fertile. 
There  are  exten^ve  forests  of  pitch  pine.  The 
prodnotiona  in  1860  were  ^6,806  bushels  of 
Indisn  own  and  989,667  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  61  tar  and  turpentine  manidko- 
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ttmes,  9  turpentine  distilleries,  94  chnroheB^ 
and  3,817  pupils  attending  pubHo  sohools. 
Oapital,  Olinton. 

SAMSON  (Heb.  8himtJum),  a  judge  of  Israel, 
celebrated  for  his  bodily  strength  and  his  trat 
gical  end.  He  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  bom  before  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century  B.  0.  His  birth  was  an- 
nounced by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and,  as  he 
was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  his  mother 
was  directed  to  conform  her  own  regimen  dur- 
ing her  pr^nancy  to  the  tenor  of  the  Kazarite 
law.  At  the  age  of  90  he  began  to  evince  his 
destination  as  the  detiverer  of  his  people  from 
the  power  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  ooeanonal 
access  of  superhuman  streugth,  In  all  12  great 
achievements  are  recorded  of  him,  7  of  which 
are  connected  with  his  love  for  his  Philistine 
wife,  and  6  with  his  love  for  two  women  of 
loose  character.  The  latter  of  these,  Delilah 
of  Sorek,  by  blandishments  ascertained  from 
him  that  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  his 
h^,  which  had  never  been  shorn.  Having 
entered  into  a  plot  agtunst  him  with  the  Phi- 
listines, she  shaved  his  head  while  be  lay  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap;  be  was  then  arrested  by  his 
enemies,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  made  to 
grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave.  But  in  the 
process  of  time,  when  his  hiur  grew  long,  he 
regained  his  strength;  and  on  a  festivS  of 
the  Phmstines,  when  an  immense  multitude 
were  assMnblra  in  a  laive  temple,  he  per- 
suaded  bis  guide  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot 
where  he  oonld  reach  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  the  roof  of  the  building  rested.  He 
grasped  the  pillars  and  shook  them  till  the 
building  fell,  burying  the  whole  assembly,  him- 
self included,  beneath  the  ruins.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  judge  of  Israel  for  20  years;  but 
whether  this  was  before  Eli,  or  simultaneously 
with  him,  ia  not  clear.  The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews counts  him  among  the  heroes  of  &ith  in 
the  old  covenant. 

SAMSON,  Oeorok  WmrriELD,  D.D.,  an 
American  Baptist  clOTgyman,  bom  at  Harvard, 
Worcester  oo..  Mass,  Sept.  99, 1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  unmiHty  in  1689,  and  at 
Newton  theological  inst^tion  in  1848,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  4i  street  Baptist  church, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  till  Oct.  1840.  In  1647  he 
spent  a  year  in  making  the  tour  of  southern 
Kurope,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Oolumbian  college,  Wash- 
ington, in  1858,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  college  in  1869,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  letters 
on  .Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,  beside  several 
articles  on  Goshen,  Mount  Binai,  &o.,  in  re- 
views; and  in  1863  a  work  entitled  To  Daimth 
nion,  republished  and  mnch  enlarged  in  1860, 
under  the  titie  of  "Spiritualism  Tested."  He 
is  also  tiie  author  of  several  historioal  pam- 
phlets and  critical  essays  on  arL 

SAMUEL  (Heb.  Shemvel,  "heard  of  God"), 
the  last  of  the  judges  of  Israel.  He  was  the 
son  of  ''g^fc'*"**'^  of  Bamatiudm-Zophim  of 
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ICoTint  Ephraim,  and  of  Haiuuh,  aad  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  oentory  B.  0. 
Even  before  his  birth  his  mother  had  bound 
him  to  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  con- 
sequentlj  he  was  set  apart  from  his  early  yonth 
to  the  serrioe  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  the 
judge,  Eli.  He  aoon  received  special  prophetic 
messages  from  God  to  his  people,  the  first  of 
whidli  concerned  the  doom  of  £Ii*s  apostate 
hoose.  After  this  Samuel  disappears  from  his- 
tory until  20  years  after  the  death  of  Eti,  when 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  urging  on  the  people  to 
remain  fiiithfut  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and 
promising  them  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
f  hilbtines.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  himself  elected  judge,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  about  20  years,  and  administered  with 
great  energy,  restoring  everywhere  the  neg- 
lected national  worship.  The  Philistines,  the 
most  dangerous  foes  of  Israel,  were  routed, 
ud  did  not  reomit  their  strength  during  the 
remunder  of  his  administration.  The  Amo- 
rites,  the  eastern  foes  of  Israel,  also  remained 
at  peace  with  him.  His  dwelling  was  at  Ba- 
mui,  and  in  his  old  age  he  appointed  two  ci 
his  sons  deputy  Judges  at  Beersheba.  As 
they  "  perverted  jud(pment  and  took  bribes," 
the  people  became  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  a 
king.  Siamuel,  with  great  reluctance,  at  length 
yielded  to  this  demand,  and  anointed  San]  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  His  influence  in  state  af- 
feirs  continued  to  be-  felt ;  he  rebuked  Saul  on 
several  occasions,  and  at  length,  by  divine  or- 
der, anointed  David  before  the  demise  of  Saul 
as  second  king.  He  did  not  lire  to  see  the  end 
of  the  contest  between  Saul  and  David,  dying 
before  1060  B.  0.  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, he  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jadces 
and  ot  a  part  o£  the  bocdts  of  SamueL  (bee 
Hkbbbws.) 

SAMUEL,  Books  or,  two  oanonioal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  anoientiy  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  as  one  book.  The  present  division 
into  two  books  dates  from  the  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  by  Bomberg,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  ver- 
sions they  are  termed  the  let  and  2d  books  of 
Kings.  They  consist  of  8  connected  biogra- 
phies, those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  opinion  the  first  24  chw- 
ters  were  written  by  Samuel,  the  rest  by  Na- 
than and  Gad.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  death  of  David  is' not  recorded,  though  his 
last  words  are  given,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
tiie  books  must  have  been  composed  prior  to 
the  monarch's  death,  or  at  least  about  that  pe- 
riod. Other  passages,  however,  as  the  meoUon 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  point  to  a  later  <nigin. 
All  the  modem  commentators  agree  that  in  the 
compilation  of  the  books  of  Samuel  several  old- 
er books  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  author ; 
bat  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  these 
sources  of  information  they  do  not  agree. 
Some  writers,  as  Hobbes,  Spinoza^Simon,  Le 
pierc,  Eiohhom,  Thenlus,  and  De  Wette,  have 
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mwntuned  that  the  book  oontidns  eontradi(S 
tory  statements ;  but  their  arguinentehave  betm 
answered  by  Oarpzovins,  Davidson  ("Biblioal 
Hermeneutics"),  Hengstenberg,  H&Ten^iok^ 
Welte,  Keil,  and  others. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  or  Ban  Antokio  ve  Biiab, 
the  capital  of  Bexar  co.,  Texas,  on  one  of  the 
head  streams  of  San  Antoiuo  river,  110  m.  B. 
V.fromAustin:  pop.  in  1660,  8,468;  in  I860, 
8,874.  It  has  a  U.  8.  arsenal,  and  a  Hethodist, 
a  Presbyterian,  and  2  Roman  Catholic  obnrchea.- 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  several  battles, 
including  the  massacre  of  the  Texan  patriots 
of  the  Alamo  in  1886.  ^ee  Alamo.)  It  u 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  America,  and 
was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards. — The  San 
Antonio  river  is  formed  by  the  Medina  and  Sfr* 
lado  rivers,  about  16  m.  8.  E.  of  San  Antonio, 
and  flows  into  Espiritu  Santd  bay  after  a  gen- 
eral S.  E.  course  of  about  150  m. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  boi^ 
dered  W.  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoyac  bayou, 
and  drained  by  their  brandies;  area,  680  sq.m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  4,094,  of  whom  1,717  were  slaTes. 
The  soil  is  ve^  rioh,  and  the  eonntj  is  noted 
for  its  fine  cotton.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  1,030  bales  of  cottcm,  116,284  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  and  82,400  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
capital,  San  Augnstine  (pop.  1,600),  contains  a 
university,  8  churches,  and  a  Wealeyan  college. 

SAN  BEBNARDINO,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  O^i- 
fomia,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  bounded  E. 
pertly  by  the  Colorado  river  and  S.  W.  by  the 
coast  range  of  mounttuns,  and  druned  by  the 
Mohave  and  Ban  Bernardino  rivers;  area,  ova 
16,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,664.  The  sur- 
face is  in  many  parts  rough  and  mountainous. 
In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertile.  Iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  silver,  and  quicksilver  are  founa. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  16,600  bushels 
of  wheat,  24,000  of  barley,  and  100,000  of  In- 
dian  com ;  aiid  there  woe  76,000  graw  Tinei, 
8  grist  mills,  aod  7  saw  mills.  Capital,  SaaBer- 
nardino. 

SAN  BLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Jalisco,  Hexi- 
00,  on  an  island  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Santi^o,  87  m.  S.  W.  firom  Tepic,  of  whidi 
it  is  the  port ;  pop.  8,000.  The  harbor  is  in- 
different and  the  climate  unhealthy.  In  1869 
the  arrives  of  vessela  amounted  to  82,821  tons. 

SAN  DIEGO,  a  S.  co.  of  California,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  separating  it  from 
New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific; area,  18,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,896. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  coast  range  of  monntdns. 
The  soil  in  the  level  portion  is  rich ;  the  moon- 
tunous  regions  abound  in  valuable  timber,  and 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  found, 
liie  productions  in  1668  were  60,000  bushels 
of  bsrley,  10,600  of  wheat,  8,000  of  oats,  and 
20,000  lbs.  of  grapes.— San  Dieoo,  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name;  pop. 
about  2,000.  It  was  the  flrst  civilized  settie- 
ment  in  California,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  9  or  8  Protestant  eharohes,  and  a 
^intiiig  office. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  ctty  of  0»U- 
foroia.  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  oame, 
and  the  principal  oommeroial  emporiam  on  the 
Pacific  ooast  of  North  America,  m  lat.  87"  46' 
N.,  long.  12a''  23'  W.;  pop.  in  1852,  84,870; 
in  1660,  according  to  the  oensas,  66,805,  though 
it  ia  sapposed  aotaally  to  hare  amounted  to 
70,000.  lb  is  sitnated  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  a 
peiuDsala  which  divides  the  bayof  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Peoiflo  ocean.  ThU  peninmla 
Ib  18  m.  wide  at  the  base  and  6  m.  wide  at 
its  N.  point.  The  city  stands  6  m.  from  the 
ocean,  on  the  £.  slope  and  at  the  base  d  high 
hills.  In  1848  these  hills  were  steep  and  out 
vp  by  nnmeroas  gollies,  and  the  low  ground 
at  their  base  was  narrow,  save  in  what  is  now 
the  8.  part  of  the  city,  where  there  was  a  auo- 
ceasion  of  hills  of  loose,  barren  sand,  impassa- 
ble for  loaded  wagons.  In  front  of  the  town 
of  Yerba  Buena,  as  it  was  called  previous  to 
1847,  was  a  cove  extending  ^  m.  into  the  land 
and  1  m.  wide,  between  the  projecting  points 
of  land  known  as  Clark's  point  and  Rincon 
point,  which  formed  ite  sides.  Along  the 
front  line  of  this  cove  the  water  was  40  feet 
deep,  and  aronnd  Its  edges  there  were  mnd 
flats  which  were  bare  at  low  tide.  The  sand 
ridges  have  been  out  away,  the  gullies  and  hol- 
lows filled  np,  the  hills  cat  down,  and  the  cove 
filled  in ;  and  where  large  ships  rode  at  andior 
in  1849  are  now  paved  streets.  The  country 
around  the  oity  is  bare,  with  no  trees  and  lit- 
tle fertile  land  within  20  m.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsala  is  billy,  and  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  but  one  road  leading  out  of  the 
city,  and  the  traveller  does  not  reach  a  pleas- 
ant landscape  until  he  is  18  m.  away  from  San 
Francisco. — The  business  streets  are  built  up 
densely,  but  beyond  that  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  settled 
,  part  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  cover  an  area 
of  9  square  miles.  In  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the 
eity  is  Telegraph  hill,  294  feet  high ;  in  the  S. 
E.  corner  Rmcon  hill,  ISO  feet ;  and  on  the  W. 
ride  Russian  hill,  860  feet  The  densely  settled 
streets  are  in  the  amphitheatre  fbnned  by  the 
three  hUla.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  ran 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  old  sur- 
vey or  nortbem  part  of  the  city,  the  direction 
of  the  streets  is  with  the  meridian,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it;  the  width  of  most  of  the 
streets  is  50  feet,  and  the  dze  of  the  blocks  is 
276  by  412^  feet.  Each  block  is  composed  of 
6  lots,  60  varas  or  187i  feet  square,  the  survey 
having  been  made  while  Mexican  law  and 
Spani^  measures  prevailed.  In  the  new  sur- 
vey, separated  frvm  the  old  survey  b7  Haifat 
street,  the  streets  run  N.  E.  and  8.  w.,  and  8. 
£.  and  N.  W.,  and  are  8S  feet  wide :  the  blocks 
■re  660  feet  square,  eadi  eomposed  of  4  lots, 
100  varas  or  276  feet  square.   There  are  19 

Snares  reserved  for  public  use,  bat  only  one 
them,  called  the  Plaza  or  Portsmouth  square, 
is  an  ornament  to  the  city;  the  others  are 
either  bare,  covered  with  brash,  or  cnltivated 
in  gardens  and  as  yet  closed  to  the  pnlilia 


Portsmouth  square  is  in  fi-ont  of  the  city  haH, 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  survey  of  the  city,  and 
is  276  feet  sqnare.  It  is  sarroanded  by  an 
iron  fence,  is  covered  with  grass  plots,  and  has 
a  few  small  trees  and  a  marble  fountdn.  Mont- 
gomery street  contains  the  principal  shops,  and 
is  the  fitshionable  promenade ;  in  Front  street 
are  the  la^  importing  and  jobbing  houses ; 
Seamy,  Washington,  Sacramento,  Second, 
and  TUrd  are  the  principal  streets  for  retail 
trade ;  Stockton,  Powell,  Mason,  Taylor,  Fol- 
Bom,  and  Second  are  the  most  feshionable  for 
residences;  and  Sacramento  between  Kearny 
and  Dupont,  and  Dopont  between  Sacramento 
and  Pacifio,  are  the  diief  resorts  for  Chinamen. 
The  busiest  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
stones; the  others  are  planked,  both  in  the 
carriage  way  and  on  the  sidewalk.  These 
planks  are  mostly  of  fir,  from  2  to  8  inches 
thick,  and  are  brought  from  Humboldt  bay 
and  Pnget  soand.  The  oity  is  supplied  vrita 
gas,  made  from  imported  ooal,  ana  water  ia 
brought  by  two  aqueducts,  one  from  Lobos 
creek,  6  m.  W.  of  the  oi^  hall,  the  other  from 
San  Mateo  oreek,  20  m.  8.  There  are  8  omni- 
bus routes  in  the  oity,  and  a  railroad  8  m.  long. 
—In  the  8.  part  of  the  city,  8  m.  from  the  city 
hall,  are  the  buildings  of  the  <Ad  mission  ot 
San  Francisco.  The  mun  structure  is  the 
church,  which  deserves  notice  only  as  a  relio 
of  early  times.  It  Is  built  of  adobe  or  un- 
baraed  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1778.  Four 
miles  W.  of  the  city  hall,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  is  called,  is  Fort  point,  the  diief 
defence  of  the  entrance,  which  is  ibere  1  m.  wide. 
Alcatraz  Island,  which  contains  another  forti- 
fication, commanding  both  the  entrance  and 
city,  is  2  m.  N.  from  the  city  hall.  The  principal 
public  bnildings  are  the  U.  8.  custom  house, 
mint,  and  marine  hospital,  the  city  hall,  8 
theatres,  4  hos^tak,  2  orphan  asylinna,  and 
one  convent.  The  city  hall  is  8  stories  highf 
and  has  a  tasteful  fh>nt  of  yellow  sandstone: 
it  was  built  for  a  theatre,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  1862  for  $200,000.  The  custom 
boose  is  built  on  made  gronnd,  where  the 
waters  of  the  bay  formerly  flowed,  and  stands 
upon  piles,  which  were  driven  about  SO  feet 
through  soft  earth  to  reach  a  hard  bottom. 
The  foundation  of  the  building  cost  $250,000, 
and  the  whole  structure  $800,000.  The  me- 
tropolitan theatre  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  city  "Directory" 
for  1860  there  were  in  the  midAe  of  that  year 
10,128  houses  in  the  city,  of  which  8,608  were 
of  wood,  1,461  of  brick,  41  of  iron,  6  of  adobe, 
and  6  of  stone.  Three  were  of  6  storiea,  46  of 
4  stories,  414  of  8  stories,  5,7H  of  3  stories, 
and  8,967  of  1  story.  All  the  houses  of  S  and 
4  stories,  and  all  save  16  or  20  of  the  S  story 
bnildings,  are  of  brick ;  but  Uie  great  miyoril^' 
of  those  of  2  stories,  and  nearly  all  of  1  story, 
are  of  wood.  ,One  house  is  bnilt  of  granite 
which  was  quuried  and  cut  in  China.  Mrar 
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the  briok  bnildings  are  eorered  vitli  mastio. 
A  oonsiderable  proportion  of  the  biiok  stores 
are  fire-proof,  with  iron  doom  and  window 
.  diotters,  and  roofe  of  brick  laid  in  mortar. 
— ^The  <aty  has  12  daily  and  12  weekly  newa- 
papers,  and  4  monthly  magazines.  Of  the 
dailies,  7  are  published  in  the  uorning  and  5 
in  the  afternoon ;  8  are  English,  2  French,  and 
2  Spanish.  Of  the  weeklies,  1  is  Methodist, 
1  Southern  Methodist,  1  Congregational  ist.,  1 
Roman  CathoHo,  1  Jewish,  1  agricnitural,  1 
military,  and  1  devoted  to  mining.  There  are 
2fi  churches,  viz. :  8  African,  1  Baptist,  1  Con- 
gregational, 4  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  4  Methodist, 
8  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Uni- 
tarian. The  total  number  of  communicants  in 
the  Protestant  ohnrdies  is  about  1,000.  The 
Chinese  Catholics  are  attended  by  a  priest  of 
ih^  own  nation  educated  in  Rome.  There 
are  36  common  schools,  sustained  entirely  by 
public  Ainds;  nod  dnnog  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1860,  they  had  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  2,830.  The  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  city  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  is  7,776. 
Of  the  26  schools,  one  is  a  high  school,  another 
a  school  for  pupils  of  African  blood,  one  for 
Chinese  children,  and  2  evening  schools,  one 
of  the  last  being  for  foreigners.  There  are  67 
teachers,  the  principals  (men)  of  the  grammar 
schools  receiving  $200  per  month,  the  first  as- 
MStaats  (women)  $105,  and  the  second  assist- 
ants $96.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  equal  to 
any  pnblio  schools  in  the  United  States.  Their 
cost  daring  the  year  ending  Jnly  1, 1861,  was 
$114,000.  There  are  about  8,000  children  at- 
tending private  schools.  The  Germans,  French, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Spanish  Americans,  Scandi- 
navians, Illyrians,  German  Jews,  Polish  Jews, 
and  Irisli  liave  each  a  mutual  benevolent  soci- 
ety. The  Chinese  have  3  or  4  societies  which 
take  care  of  their  own  sick.  The  German  and 
French  benevolent  societies  have  each  a  hos- 

Sital,  The  masons,  odd  fellows,  and  indepen- 
ent  order  of  knights  have  lodges  in  San  Fran- 
cisco \  the  odd  fellows  have  a  large  hall,  and 
the  masons  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fine  building,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  to  he 
occupied  by  lodges.  There  is  no  almshouse  in 
San  Franasco,  nor  is  there  any  public  pro- 
virion  for  paapera,  who  are  few  in  nnmber. 
Persons  are  atmetimea  seen  be^ng,  but  it  is 
Boarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  there  are 
no  genuine  beggars  in  the  city.  There  is  a' 
«ity  hospital,  which  during  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1861,  had  an  average  daily  number  of 
160  patients,  and  was  maintained  for  the  year 
at  an  expense  of  $88,691.~Detailsof  the  census 
of  1860  have  not  been  published;  of  the  esti- 
mated nnmber  of  70,000  inhabitants,  40,000  are 
probably  Americans,  12,000  Irish,  6.000  Ger- 
mans, 4,000  British,  8,000  French,  and  2,000 
Chinamen.  The  number  of  Spanish  Americans 
is  small.  Among  the  Chinese  there  are  very 
few  women.  There  are  probably  8  adult  men 
in  the  city  to  one  adalt  woman.  The  city 
"  IHreoCory"  for  1860  reported  that  there  wm 


in  Jnly  of  that  year  800  grog  diops,  878  grocer- 
ies, 288  lawyers,  276  ti^or  shops  and  clothing 
stores,  248  boarding  honses,  189  physicians, 
179  brokers,  160  butchers,  186  cigu  shops,  121 
dry  goods  stores,  120  carpenter  shops,  (NS  bar- 
bers and  bur  dressers,  84  restaurants,  33  lum- 
ber yards,  24  breweries,  17  banks,  and  8  assay 
offices. — The  chief  bnsinees  of  the  city  is  com- 
mercial. The  principal  mannfactnring  estab- 
lishments are  2  woollen  mills,  1  sugar  refinery, 
1  rope  walk,  9  fiour  mills,  2  mills  for  cleansing 
rice,  4  steam  saw  mills,  1  establishment  for- 
making  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  8  iron 
founderies.  In  1860,  1.686  vessels  measuring 
600,000  tons  entered  the  harbor,  326  fit>m 
foreign  ports,  1,231  flrom  American  ports  on 
tiie  Facino,  IIS  from  American  porta  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  Iff  from  whaling  voyages.  "Hie 
exports  in  1860  amounted  to  about  $50,000,000, 
of  which  $42,803,846.18  was  in  hnllion,  $2,- 
600,000  in  wheat  and  flour,  $416,000  in  silver 
ore,  $316,000  in  quicksUver,  $152,000  in  bar- 
ley, $119,000  in  oats,  $94,000  in  timber,  and 
$80,000  in  wine.  Aitaong  tlie  imports  of  the 
year  were  52,000  kegs  of  butter,  150,000  boxes 
of  candles,  60,000  boxes  of  soap,  60,000  boxes 
of  boots  and  shoes,  70,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
100,000  kegs  of  nails.  Of  timber,  76,618,947 
feet  were  discharged  at  the  wharfs,  86,227,000 
feet  from  Puget  sound,  82,808,000  feet  from 
various  parts  of  California,  and  6,488,947  from 
the  Colombia  river.  The  freights  paid  on 
goods  imported  amounted  to  $4,110,060.  &x 
ocean  steamers,  most  of  them  measuring  2,000 
tons  or  more,  are  employed  between  San  Fran- 
cisco  and  Panama,  leaving  each  port  8  times  a 
month.  Steam  commnnication  between  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Victoria,  and  Olympia  is 
maintained  by  8  ocean  steamers.  One  ocean 
steamer  runs  to  Mazatlan,  and  2  run  to  San  Pe- 
dro in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Four  steam 
ferry  boats  run  to  Oakland,  and  steamboats 
run  to  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suisnn,  Alviso,  Petaluma, 
Sacramento,  and  Stockton. — The  local  govern- 
ment of  the  city  and  connty  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  board  of  supervisors  and  a  mayor, 
with  powers  very  closely  restricted.  Tlie 
annual  expenses  of  the  city  government  are 
abont  $700,000^  of  which  about  $300,000 
goes  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  a 
debt  of  $8,000,000.  The  assessed  vahie  of 
property  in  the  city  is  $36,000,000,  and  the 
total  direct  tax  for  the  year  1861  was  $2.86  per 
cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property. — The  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
Assisi,  frequently  called  the  mission  Dolores, 
was  founded  Oct.  9, 1776,  by  two  Franciscan 
monk^  Francisco  Palon  and  Benito  Cambon, 
both  natives  of  Spain.  Their  establishment 
grew,  and  in  1826  it  had  76,000  head  of  neat 
cattle,  79,000  sheep,  8,084  horses,  18,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  barley,  merchandise  worth 
$86,000,  $25,000  in  cash,  and  about  1,800  In- 
dians. For  68  years  the  missionaries  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  mission,  and  it  prospered 
witbont  intermption  until  in  1884  the  munona 
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of  Oalifomia  were  eeenlamed  and  gWen  over 
to  oiril  otBoera.  Thnr  dovn&ll  was  then  most 
npid.  la  a  few  yean  nothing  remained  save 
the  adobe  baildinga,  and  thej  would  not  have 
/been  left  if  an/  profit  oonld  have  been  made 
by  oarrying  them  away.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  new  policy  of  secularizing  the  missions, 
placing  the  country  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  powers,  and  enoomvging  colonization,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  vilh^e  of  Yerba  Bue- 
na,  which  was  sitnated  near  the  present  site  of 
the  city  halL  The  first  house  was  ere^d  in 
1835,  and  others  followed  slowly.  The  first 
survey  of  streets  and  town  lots  was  -made  in 
1889.  A  small  trade  was  done  in  exporting 
hides,  selling  wheat  to  the  Rusnans,  famishing 
supplies  to  whalers,  and  trading  with  the  ran~ 
CMrea  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  few  vessela 
entered  the  harbor,  and  those  which  came  usa- 
flUy  uichwed  either  at  Sancelito  or  near  the 
p^tidio  or  fort.  In  midsommer  of  1846  an 
American  man-of-war  entered  the  harbor,  and 
took  possesion  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
UnitM  States.  The  town  was  known  only  as 
Terba  Baena  nntil  Jan.  90,  1847,  when  the 
iij/untamiento  or  town  council  changed  it  to 
Ban  Francisco.  In  the  next  month  a  census  was 
taken,  aad  showed  a  population  of  459  persons. 
Gold  was  discovered  m  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
the  town  was  deserted  by  many  of  its  inhabitants 
from  June  to  October ;  but  the  return  of  the 
adventurers  in  the  autumn,  the  arrival  of  others 
from  abroad,  the  increase  of  shipping,  the  abun- 
danoe  of  money,  and  the  profits  of  trade  soon 
boilt  up  a  city,  «id  in  1848  San  Franoisoo  had 
become  a  great  centre  of  oommeroe.  Sooh 
rapidity  of  growth  was  never  before  seen. 
Bat  the  houses  were  crowded  together  and 
bnilt  of  combastible  materials,  and  Boveral 
great  fires  occurred ;  the  first  was  on  Deo.  24, 
1849,  and  the  e^mated  loss  was  $1,000,000  j 
the  next  was  on  May  4,  1850,  loss  $8,000,000 ; 
the  third  on  June  14  of  the  same  year,  loss 
$3,000,000;  the  fourth  on  May  2,  1851,  loss 
$7,000,000;  the  on  June  22,  1851,  loss 
$3,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  lost 
by  fire  within  18  months  in  a  city  whose  popu- 
lAtion  did  not  then  exceed  30,000.  These  fires 
•earcely  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  place, 
so  great  was  its  business.  Its  growth  contin- 
ned  to  advance  nntil  Jan.  1864^  when  a  decline 
oooimenoed,  and  the  valne  of  Imd  oon^ned 
to  &11  until  Aug.  1858,  when  it  again  bwaa  to 
rise,  and  the  second  era  of  prosper!^  is  not 
yet  at  an  end.  The  impor^tions  of  grun, 
flow,  salt  meats,  and  vegetables,  which  in  1853 
amounted  to  $14,000,000,  had  faUen  in  1857  to 
$1,600,000,  because  these  things  were  now  pro- 
dooed  at  home ;  so  that,  though  much  money 
was  saved  to  the  state,  the  oommeroe  of  the 
chief  port  suffered  severely.  In  1851  and  1666, 
in  conseqaence  of  the  bad  management  of  the 
manicipal  government  and  the  oorrapt  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  laws,  the  people  organ- 
ized a  vigilance  committee,  and  executed  several 
criminals.  (See  OAurratruL.) 
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SAN  JACINTO,  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  in 
Walker  co.  and  fiowing  S.  S.  £.  into  San  Ja- 
<^to  bay,  an  arm  of  Galveston  bay ;  length 
about  100  m.,  of  which  46  m.  are  navigable. 
It  is  very  deep,  pure,  and  clear.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  on  April  21,  1836,  wi^ 
fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  decidea 
the  independence  of  Texas.  (See  Hol'sxon, 
Sam.) 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  river  of  Oalifomia,  which 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  flows 
in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tulare,  and  thence  N.  W.,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  to  the  Sacramento  river,  which  it  joins 
about  50  m.  from  Sun  Fnmcisco  bay.  Its 
oipal  tributaries  are  the  Mariposa,  Mereed,TuO' 
lomne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Mokelumne 
rivers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  850  m.,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Stockton, 
and  for  smaller  craft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne river. 

SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  middle  co.  of  Califomia, 
intersected  by  tlie  San  Joaquin  river,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mok^elumne  and  S.  £.  by  the  Stauia- 
lans;  area,  1,452  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,434. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  about  420  sq.  m. 
being  swamp  and  the  rest  upland.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1855  were  300,000  buabels  of  wheat, 
600,000  of  barley,  40,500  of  oats,  15,750  tons 
of  hay,  49,733  lbs.  of  wool,  42,043  of  butter, 
and  26,000  of  cheese.  There  were  8  ^ist  milla 
(6  rnnniiu  by  steam),  8  saw  mills,  and  5  tan-, 
ueriea.  Capital,  Stockton. 

SAN  JOti£;,  the  capital  of  Santa  Olara  oo., 
Oal.,  and  formerly  of  the  state,  60  m.  S.  £.  from 
San  EVancisco ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  situated 
in  Santa  Clara  valley,  7  m.  from  the  head  of 
San  Francisco  b^,  on  which  it  has  many  small 
vessels.  It  has  two  newspapers.  The  New 
Almadon  quiokulver  mines  are  near  this  i^ace 
to  the  S. 

SAN  JOS£,  the  capital  of  Costa  Eica,  Cen- 
tral America,  situated  on  the  river  Cartago, 
248  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Panama;  pop.  16,000.  It 
contuins  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  governmental  buildings,  and  the  trade  of 
the  city  is  active  and  important.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  earthquakes  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  neighboring  town  of  CarUigo  70 
years  ago.  It  is  bnilt  on  table  land  at  an  el^ 
vation  of  4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  seaport  is  Punta  Arenas  on  the  gulf  of  Ni- 
coya. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA,  Saw  Juaw 
DEL  NoBTB,  orGBETTowN,  aport  of  Nicaragua, 
at  the  month  of  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 
Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10°  66'  N.,  long.  88°  46' 
"W. ;  pop.  about  600.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  being  the  principal  port  of  Nica- 
ragua on  its  E.  coast,  and  from  being  the  only 
I>ossible  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  for  the 
proposed  interoceanio  canal  by  way  of  the  riv- 
er San  Juan  and  the  Nicaraguan  l^cs.  It  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  by  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1790,  ana  was  continued  as  such  under  the  re- 
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iniUios  of  Oentnl  Amerios  and  KloaragoA  nn< 
til  Jan.  1846,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a  British 
force  under  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  the  so 
called  Mosquito  kingdom.  In  1868,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Nicaragna  transit,  the  cit- 
izens declared  it  a  free  cit^,  and  organized  a 
municipal  government,  which  it  still  retains, 
although  by  the  tieaXj  negotiated  between 
Ifioaragoa  and  Great  Britain  in  1860  it  is  se- 
cured to  Kicaragua.  It  was  bombarded  and 
bnmed  by  a  Daval  force  of  the  United  States 
in  180S,  on  a  charge  that  its  inhabitants  bad 
infringed  the  rights  of  the  transit  company. 
Since  then  the  harbor  has  become  so  choked 
-with  sand  as  to  be  valneless. 

SAN  JUAN  DE  FOBTO  RIOO,  afbrtified 
olty  of  Porto  Bioo,  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
on  a  tmall  island  off  the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  IS"  20^ 
N.,  lonff.  M"  r  3"W.;  pop.  11,000.  The  pub- 
Bo  bniluDg«  are  tJde  old  government  house,  the 
Toyal  military  hospital,  the  bishop's  palace  and 
uminary,  a  large  cathedral,  an  araenal,  cus- 
tom house,  city  hall,  &c. 

SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUE,  a  itor^  of  Nicaragua, 
llteridional  department,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
24  m.  8.  W.  from  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  of 
which  it  is  the  nearest  harbor.  It  was  at  one 
time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Nicaragna 
interoceanic  transit  route. 

SAN  JUAN  RITER.  See  Nicabaoua. 

SAN  LUOAR  DE  BABRAMEDA,  a  city  of 
A"dfll"ffft,  Spain,  18  m.  N.  from  OacUz,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gnadalquivir,  in  lat  se"  4ft' 
N.,  long.  6°  21'  W. ;  pop.  16,861.  k  was  token 
fr(mi  the  Moors  in  1264,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  captain-genoral  of  Andaluna.  Oolum- 
bus  made  his  third  voyage  firom  this  place, 
Hay  80,  1498. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Califor- 
nia, bonnded  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  by  the 
Ooast  range,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters 
of  Salinas  or  Buenaventura  river ;  area,  about 
8,000  sq.-m.;  pop.  in  1860,  1,782.  The  sur- 
noe  is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Qold,  silver,  coal,  and  limestone  are  found; 
tiiere  are  bituminons  springs,  and  a  celebrated 
warm  anlphnr  firing.  The  prodnctions  in  18S8 
were  16,000  bnafaels  of  wheat  and  10,000  of 
barley^  and  there  were  10,000  gr^  vines. 
Oapitel,  San  Lais  Obispo. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  a  state  of  Mexico, 
bonnded  N.  E.  by  New  Leon,  E.  by  Taman- 
lipfls  and  Vera  Omz,  S.  by  Qneretaro  and 
Goaniynato,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Zacatecas ; 
area,  27,194  sq.  m.;  pop.  890,860.  In  the  S. 
E.  the  surface  is  flat,  but  in  other  directions 
it  becomes  broken  and  hilly,  terminating  in 
mountains  and  a  high  table  land  in  the  W. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Santander 
and  Tampico.  Lai^  crops-  of  wheat,  maize, 
and  barley  are  raised,  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared.  lliere  are  several  copper 
mines.  The  manofactures  include  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  glass,  leather,  earthenware,  and 
hardware. — Sah  Lms  Porosi,  the  capital,  is , 
eitaated  6,860       abore  the  aea,  92  m.  S.  E. 
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from  Zacatecas,  and  190  m.  "W.  from  Ttm- 

pico;  pop.  83,681.  It  has  6  handsome  chnrdi* 
es,  8  convents,  a  hospital,  a  government  boose, 
and  several  schools,  and  manufactories  of  shoes, 
hats,  and  hardware.  Some  trade  in  the  above 
mentioned  articles  is  carried  on  with  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  in  fbreign  imports  ftxim  the 
port  of  Tampico. 

SAN  MARINO,  a  republic  in  N.  E.  Italy, 
the  smallest  and  oldest  state  in  Europe ;  area, 
24  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,000.  It  is  sarronnd^ 
ed  by  the  former  papal  provinces  of  Forli  and 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,  is  entirely  mountainous,  and 
has  4  or  6  villages.  It  was  settled  in  469  by 
Harinns,  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  who,  obtahiins 
a  grant  of  territory,  was  Joined  by  others,  ana 
estid)li8hed  &  community  whose  hidependenoe 
has  remained  nndistorbed  throi^  all  subee* 
qiient  changes  in  Europe.  The  It^idatore  oon- 
Biftts  of  a  council  of  60,  taken  equally  tttm  the 
ranks  of  nobles,  burgesses,  and  small  proprie- 
tors, and  appointed  for  life  by  the  councillors 
themselves.  An  executive  body  of  19  is  select- 
ed from  this  number ;  two  presidents  {eapi- 
tani  reggenti)  are  chosen  every  6  months,  and 
justice  is  administered  by  two  foreign  magis- 
trates appointed  for  8  years.  The  republic 
produces  wine,  silk,  and  frulta.— San  Marino, 
the  capital  (pop.  6,000),  is  rituated  on  the  snra- 
mit  of  a  ru  j^ed  nonntain,  and  contains  a  cabi- 
net of  antiquities,  a  tiieat3!«,  2  convents,  a  town 
house,  and  a  statne  in  memory  of  Karinos. 

SAN  UATEO,  a  W.  CO.  of  GaL,  bordering  on 
the  Padflo,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco ;  area,  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1860^ 
8,214.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1868 
were  160,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200,000  of  Imb^ 
ley,  10,000  of  oats,  179,620  of  potatoes,  and 
13,000  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  saw  mills 
and  2  shingle  factories.  Coal  of  excellent  qual- 
ity is  found,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  of 
sulphur  and  iron.   Capital,  Redwood  City. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  a  city  of  San  Salvador,  Cen- 
tral America,  capital  of  a  department  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  in  lat.  18"  26'  N..  long.  88°  18'  W. ;  pop. 
in  1669, 19,700.  It  is  tiie  seat  of  eommeroem 
the  port  of  La  Union,  and  the  most  importank 
trading  town  in  Central  America.  The  gnat 
faar  of  La  Paz  held  here  everr  year  attracts  as 
many  as  16,000  strangers,  and  business  to  the 
amount  of$2,000,000i8  then  transacted.  About 

6  m.  W.  of  the  city  is  a  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  6,680  foet  in. height,  rising  almiptly 
fnun  tiie  plain.  It  sends  out  constantly  great 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  vast  fissures  oooasion- 
ally  open  in  its  sides,  from  which  fiow  currents 
of  lava  to  a  distance  in  some  instances  of  6  or 

7  miles.  One  of  these  lateral  eruptions  took 
place  in  1848,  and  another  in  1866. 

SAN  MIGUEL,  Etaribtk,  a  Spanish  grateral, 
bom  in  the  Asturias  in  1760.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1608,  became  a  lientenant-eoloMt,  and 
on  uie  success  of  tiie  liberals  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  cortes  teom.  Oadla.  After  the 
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reetOratioQ  of  Ferdinand  YII.  he  edited  a  liberal 
pvpeT,  El  e^tatador.  In  1820  be  was  chief  of 
the  staff  of  Biego  in  the  Andaloflian  expedition, 
and  at  this  time  conuwaed  the  "  Hymn  of  IKego," 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  national  songs 
of  Spun.  Sbdled  to  Zamora  in  1621,  and  re- 
called on  the  reSstabliahment  of  the  liberals  in 
1832,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  aff^rs, 
r^oined  the  army  on  the  French  inrasion,  and 
in  1823,  in  an  eogagement  wi^  the  French 
oavalry,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  released  soon  after,  on  the  condition  of 
expatriating  himself,  and  resided  in  England 
till  1834.  Under  the  proclamation  of  a  general 
amnesty,  he  then  retnrned,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  Aragon,  and  elected  to  the 
oortes,  and  maintained  his  position  amid  all  the 
changes  of  the  following  10  years.  He  opposed 
alike  the  regency  of  E^artero  and  the  diota- 
tOT^ps  Narraes  and  San  Lnia,  In  Jnly, 
1854,  ne  was  made  president  of  the  revolntion- 
ary  janta  of  Madrid.  The  qneen  appointed  him 
oap^n-^eneral  of  the  city  and  minister  of  war, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  provisional  preddent 
of  the  cortes.  Since  1867  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  He  has  written  a  "  Narra- 
tive of  tiie  Expedition  of  Riego"  (Paris,  1820), 
•'Elements  of  the  Art  of  War"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1626),  and  "The  OivU  war  in  Spidn'* 
(Madrid  and  Paris,  1836). 

SAN  PATRICIO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  Aransas  river,  8.  W.  by  the  Nueces, 
and  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  2,720  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  620,  of  whom  96  were  slaves. 
In  the  N.  the  land  is  elevated  and  broken,  and 
in  the  S.  level  and  fertile.  Oapital,  San  Patricio. 

8AK  PETE,  a  00.  of  Utah  territory,  extend- 
ing from  tiie  Bocky  to  the  Wahaatoh  moun- 
tams;  area,  over  20,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18B0, 
866.  It  is  crossed  near  the  centre  byOreen 
and  Grand  rivers,  and  the  Utah  river  rises  in 
its  N.  W.  comer.   Capital,  Mauti. 

SAN  SABA  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  formed 
rince  1860,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Colorado, 
and  intersected  by  the  San  Saba  river ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  918,  of  whom 
89  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  partly  moan- 
tainons.  There  are  sulphur  ^MringB  in  the 
8.  £.  part.   Capital,  San  Saba. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  a  republic  of  Central 
America,  between  lat.  18°  and  14°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  87"  and  90'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E. 
by  Honduras,  S.  by  the  PaciBo  ocean,  and  W. 

Goatemala;  area,  about  9,600  sq.  m.  It  is 
mrided  into  the  following  departments: 


of  Fonseoa,  La  Libertad,  and  Act^ntla.  The 
last  two  however  are  unprotected,  and  derive 
th^  importance  from  their  proximity  to  the 
<nties  of  San  Salvador  and  Son8<mate.  Along 
the  coast  there  is  a  belt  <tf  low,  rich,  alluvial 
land,  Tarying  in  width  from  10  to  SO  m. ;  be- 
yond which,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  face  sea- 
ward,  rises  a  broad  plateau  or  coast  range  with 
an  average  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  Be- 
tween tms  range  and  the  great  chain  the 
Cordilleras,  which  bounds  tbe  republic  on  the 
N-,  lies  a  broad  fertile  valley  from  20  to  80  nu 
wide  and  more  than  100  m.  long,  drained  by 
the  river  Lempa.  A  considerable  basin  is  also 
formed  by  a  system  of  small  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  western  part  of  the  republic,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  of  Santa  Afia,  and  fall  into  the 
sea  near  the  port  of  Ao^utla ;  and  another  and 
atill  larger  basin  is  that  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel 
in  tiie  E.,  separated  only  by  detached  moun- 
tains  frran  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  The  lUo  Paza 
or  Pazaea,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
republic  and  Guatemala,  and  tiie  Bio  San  Mi- 
guel, are  the  only  remaining  streams  of  impor- 
tance. Sen  Salvador  has  two  connderable 
lakes,  one  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  oaUed 
Gu^a,  and  another  very  nearly  in  its  centre, 
named  Ilopango  or  Cojutepeque.  The  former 
is  about  90  m.  in  circumference,  and  abounds 
in  fish,  the  traffic  in  which  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  people  on  its  shores. 
According  to  tradition,  the  lake  was  formed  by 
an  eruption  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  of  San 
Dieso  and  Masatepeque.  On  one  of  the  islands 
of  this  lake  are  tiie  remains  of  an  ancient  ab- 
original town,  called  Zacaputa.  Lake  Ilopango 
contains  a  species  of  small  fish  called  mejarroM^ 
highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  San 
BalTador.  (See  Ilopakoo.)  Sixteen  volcanoes 
crown  the  plateau  or  coast  range,  extending 
nearly  in  a  right  line  fhmi  K.  V.  to  S.  as 
fidlows: 
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Only  those  of  IzaIco  and  San  Miguel  are  ac- 
tive. There  are  also  some  others  of  less  note, 
beride  numerous  extinct  craters,  some  of  which 
are  filled  with  water,  and  various  rolcanio 
Tents  called  v^lermUo*.  The  most  remaricable 
of  these  is  that  of  San  'Vicente,  at  the  K.  base 
of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  which  throws' 
out  hot  water,  steam,  and  ranoke,  with  a  load 
noise.  Hear  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Ahuachapan,. 
are  remarkable  hot  springs  called  aiaoletj 
whi<^  emit  a  dense  white  steam  fi*om  a  semi- 
fluid mass  of  mud  and  water,  throwing  to  the 
surface  lai^  bobbles  8  or  4  feet  high.  The 
sediment  deposited  from  these  brings,  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  clay,  is  of  various  shades,  and 
was  used  by  the  Indians  to  color  their  pottery. 
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— SalT&dor  is  esseDtially  an  a^cnltnral 
stste.  The  basin  of  the  river  Ban  Mignel,  that 
of  Bonsonate,  and  the  valley  proper  of  the 
Ijempa,  as  also  the  allnvions  bordering  on  the 
Pacific,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Around 
the  bay  of  Jiquilisoo  and  the  port  of  La  Liber- 
tad  cotton  has  been  cnltivated  with  success ; 
but  up  to  this  time  the  principal  prodacta  of 
the  state  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, indigo,  SQgar,  and  maize.  Indigo  is 
prodaoed  from  an  mdigenona,  triennial  plant, 
Lnown  by  the  Indian  name  of  jt^mUte.  (Bee 
JiqumTB.)  The  amonnt  of  indigo  produced 
in  the  repnblio  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
oeroons,  of  150  lbs.  each,  annually.  The  amount 
exported  in  1668  waa  10,908  oeroons,  and  in 
1869  1 1,957  ceroons,  valued  at  $1 ,762,080.  Tlie 
angar  of  San  Salvador  is  of  fine  quality,  with 
remarkably  lar^e  and  hard  crystals,  from  an 
indigenous  variety  of  cane,  but  it  is  chicfiy 
used  for  home  consumption.  The  exportation 
ibr  1869  was  8,703,800  lbs.  Cacao  was  an- 
ciently grown  in  laree  qnautities  near  the 
cities  of  Sonsonate  and  Ban  Vicente,  uid  bad 
great  fame  throughout  all  Spanish  America; 
but  its  cultivation  is  now  Inngnifloant  To- 
baooo  of  good  quality  is  produced  for  domeatio 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  r^nblio ;  and  maize,  and 
in  the  more  elevated  gronnds  wheat,  bwley, 
potatoes,  and  other  fraite  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  That 

Eart  of  the  coast  extending  from  Ac^utla  to  La 
ibertad  is  known  as  Oosta  del  Balsimo,  from 
the  circumstfuice  that  here  is  produced  the  bal- 
sam of  Peru.  (See  Balsam.) — ^The  geological 
conditions  of  Ban  Salvador  preolode  the  exist- 
ence of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  those 
portions  of  the  state  bordering  on  Honduras. 
Here,  but  particularly  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the 
republic,  in  the  department  of  San  Jtigud,  are 
rkh  silTBT  mines,  of  vhioh  that  of  Tahanoo  is 
most  celebrated.  The  ores  are  what  are  called 
**  lead  ores,"  eauly  woii»d,  and  yield  firom  47 
to  3,687  oz.  to  the  ton.  Near  tne  village  of 
Petapa,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Afia,  are 
inines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  remarkably 
]pare  and  malleable  metal,  capable  of  conver- 
sion into  fine  steel.  The  amount  smelted  does 
mot  however  exceed  700  tons  per  annnm. 
Brown  coal  occnrs,  partionlarly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lempo.— The  climate  of  Ban  Salvador  ia 
^generally  salubrious,  although  ita  temperature, 
■owing  to  its  less  average  elevation,  is  probably 
Jbigher  than  that  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Oosta  Rica.  The  heat  Is  never  oppressive,  ex- 
>cept  at  a  few  pointa  near  the  coi^  The  ses- 
^sona  are  well  defined,  the  wet  season  commen- 
cing in  Vay  and  terminating  in  November. 
Dnrii^f  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  doodless 
.and  serene,  the  amount  of  rain  wl  being  lesa 
than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  states.— Of  the  to- 
"tal  population  of  Ban  Salvador,  probably  one 
fifth  are  whites,  or  have  a  preponderance  of 
-white  blood ;  one  third  are  pure  Indians,  and 
-the  remainder  ladinot  or  persons  of  mixed 
•white  and  Zncian  blood.  The  number  of  ne< 


gross  and  mnlattoes  is  inrignificant.  The  Ooste 
del  Balsimo  is  entirely  inhabited  by  lo^ans, 
who  also  greatly  preponderate  in  the  ^strict 
of  Izalco,  and  in  the  department  of  La  F&z, 
between  the  volcano  of  San  Vicente  and  the 
sea.  These  are  all  of  the  Nohuatl  or  Aztec 
stock,  and  were  known  to  the  conquerors  as 
Pipila.  They  retain  the  Nahuatl  language, 
very  sligbtly  modified  from  that  wbicn  was 
spoken  on  the  plains  of  Anahuao.  On  the 
Balsam  coast  they  preserve  their  primitive 
habits  and  modes  of  life,  in  great  part  their 
andent  forma  of  government,  and  also  some 
of  their  heathen  rites,  though  they  profess  to 
be  Koman  Catholics.  Under  the  constitution 
of  the  state  they  are  entitled  to  equal  political 
rights  with  the  other  inhabitants;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  every  general  election  they  depute 
one  of  their  old  men  to  visit  the  capital,  and 
inquire  of  the  actual  government  for  whom  to 
oast  their  votes. — The  trade  of  Ban  Salvador  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  fairs  established 
by  the  government  in  convenient  parts  of  the 
state.  The  principal  are  held  at  Cbalatenango, 
San  Vicente,  and  San  Miguel.  The  last  named 
is  the  most  important.  It  continues  about  two 
weeks,  and  attracts  buyers  from  nearly  every 
port  on  the  P&dfic  coast^  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land, Qermany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  tTnit^ 
States.  Almost  the  only  product  pven  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  merchandise  is  indigo. 
The  imports  of  the  state  for  the  year  1869 
amounted  to  $1,806,278,  and  the  exports  to 
$1,991,660. — The  constitution  confers  the  right 
of  voting  on  all  male  citizens  over  21  years 
of  age ;  but  this  right  is  forfeited  by  all  who 
are  without  a  legal  occupation,  who  become 
domestic  servants,  who  enter  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power,  who  are  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  who  contract  debts  fraudulently^  or 
who  owe  money  past  due  to  the  state.  Foreign- 
ers can  become  naturalised  after  6  years*  resi- 
dence, or  at  the  end  of  8  years  in  case  of  con- 
tracting marriage  with  a  native.  No  ecclenaa- 
tic  can  hold  any  government  office,  and  mili- 
tary men  while  in  active  service  are  precluded 
ftom  discharging  any  civil  or  political  i\inc- 
tion.  The  president  must  be  not  less  than  SB 
years  of  age  and  not  over  60,  and  must  possess 
property  to  the  value  of  $8,000;  a  senator 
must  be  80  years  of  Bge,  with  property  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000;  a  representative  23  years 
of  age,  with  property  valued  at  $600.  The 
legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  a  senate 
and  hont^e  of  representatives,  and  its  sessions 
are  limited  to  40  days.  The  house  is  elected 
annually,  Hie  senate  one  half  every  second' 
year.  Ilie  prendent  must  have  an  absolute 
minority  of  the  popular  vote ;  if  no  candidate 
receives  this,  the  legislature  chooses  between 
the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes.  His  term,  by  the  act  of  Jan.  24, 1869, 
is  for  6  years,  and  he  cannot  be  elected  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  Each  departmeot  has  a 
governor,  whose  term  is  for  2  years.  The 
Btwnding  aimy  of  tiie  state  is  limited  to  2,000 
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men. — ^The  Roman  OathoUo  religion  is  that 
recognized  b;  the  state,  but  the  ]>rivate  exer- 
cise of  all  other  forms  of  worship  is  guaranteed 
by  law.  Education  ia  better  fostered  than  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  republics,  and  every 
village  of  50  inl^bitanta  ia  required  to  sapport 
a  pmilio  school;  but  this  regulation  ia  often 
evaded.  There  are  sdect  or  high  schools  in 
several  of  the  prin<»pal  towns,  and  Uiere  is  a 
university  in  Uie  capital,  which  is  very  well 
endowed  by  the  state.  The  revenues  of  San 
Salvador  are  derived  &om  duties  on  imports, 
stamped  paper,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gov- 
ernment monopolies  of  tobacco  and  agiutrdUnte 
(rum).  The  receipts  and  expeuditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80,  lS66-'9,  were  as 
£)Ilows: 


TWM. 

bpndiMm. 
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The  for^gn  debt  of  the  state  is  only  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  federal  debt  of  the  old  republic 
of  Central  America,  which  it  assnmed  when 
the  republic  broke  up  in  1839,  amounting  to 
$220,000,  with  accumulated  interest. — The  ab- 
original name  of  San  Salvador  was  Onsoathui, 
a  Nahuatl  word  signifying  land  of  riches.  The 
early  chroniclers  describe  the  country  as  one 
of  the  best  peopled  in  all  America,  with  large 
towns  well  built,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
those  of  Hezico.  It  was  reduced,  after  much 
hard  fighting,  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Cortes,  in  1624,  and  in  1&28  his 
brother  Jorge  de  Alvarado  hud  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  San  Salvador^n  the  ute  of  the 
Indian  town  of  Ouscatlan.  under  tiie  Spanish 
crown  the  province  was  ruled  by  a  gobemador 
iateodente^  and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
portions  of  what  was  known  as  the  kingdom 
ot  Guatemala.  The  movement  for  independ- 
ence which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
in  1621  was  promptly  seconded  in  all  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  of  San  Salvador,  and  its  emancwa- 
tion  was  effected  with  scarcely  a  blow.  The 
ancient  province  now  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
sovereign  state,  and  as  such  sent  its  delates 
to  the  constituent  assembly,  which  organized 
the  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salva- 
dor, Kicaragua,  and  Oosta  Rica,  as  the  confed- 
erated republic  of  Central  America.  The  at- 
tempt of  we  reactionary  party  of  Go^emala  to 
incorporate  the  new  republic  with  tha  M«ud- 
oan  empire  of  Itnrbide,  and  which  for  a  time 
broke  up  the  republic,  was  nowhere  reBisted 
with  such  enei^y  as  in  San  Salvador;  but  for 
a  time  the  state  was  obliged  to  submit  Its 
oongresa  however,  although  driven  from  place 
to  place,  nevertheless  remained  intact,  and  by 
formal  act  on  Deo.  2, 1822,  decreed  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Before  any  action 
took  place  on  this  proportion  in  the  United 
States,  the  empire  of  Itorbide  fell,  and  the 
Central  American  republic  revived,  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  beoonuna  its  capital.  On  the 
diflsolntion  of  the  repauio  in  1889,  San  SalT»- 
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dor  was  the  last  to  resume  an  independent 
sovereignty,  nor  was  it  until  1866  that  it  took 
the  title  of  a  republic  In  all  the  commotions 
which  have  harassed  Central  America,  San 
Salvador,  from  its  geographical  position  and 
political  tendencies,  uas  been  obliged  to  take 
an  active  part;  but  its  influence  has  always 
been  in  tavor  ctf  dvil  and  religious  freedom. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  the  capital  of  the  repab- 
lio  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  S.  base 
of  the  volcano  ^  San  Salvador;  pop.  about 
16,000.  It  was  founded  by  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
in  1528,  at  a  place  about  6  leagues  N.  of  ita 
present  site,  culed  Las  Bermudas,  and  was  re- 
moved to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  in  1580. 
Under  the  crown  it  was  the  Cf4>ital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  of  the  republic  of  Central 
America  until  its  dissolution  in  1689.  In  1863 
it  contained  about  80,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
and  beantlM  cathedral,  8  other  <dinrche8,  a 
university,  a  funale  saninarT,  several  hospitals, 
and  two  considerable  aqueducts  for  aupplying 
the  dty  with  water.  Its  trade  was  large  ana 
increasing.  On  the  night  of  April  16, 1854, 
was  completdy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  ^nt  100  lives  wwe  lost  A  new  dty 
was  laid  out  by  the  government,  10  m.  nearer 
the  sea,  and  called  Nnevo  San  Salvador ;  but  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  preferred 
to  rebuild  their  ruined  houses,  that  in  Jan. 
1655,  the  legislature  reinstated  the  old  city  as 
the  seat  of  government. 

SAN  SALVADOR,  Guabahani,  or  Oat  Isl- 
AND,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group,  26  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Elenthero,  40  m. 
long  and  from  8  to  7  m.  broad;  p<H>.  about 
1,000.  There  is  ^ooA  anchorage  on  the  S.  W. 
aide,  hot  the  K  side  is  bordered  by  a  reef.  It 
was  the  first  land  of  the  new  world  seen  by 
Columbus,  Oct  12,  1492,  and  by  him  it  was 
named  San  Salvador. 

SAN  VICENTE,  a  city  of  San  Salvador, 
and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  N.  £.  base  of 
the  volcano  of  San  Vicente;  pop.  in  1859, 
16,640.  It  has  hot  and  mineral  springs  in  its 
vicinity.  The  volcano,  7,600  feet  high,  has 
several  craters  or  great  cavides  near  its  sum- 
mit, in  which  the  water  sometimes  collects  in 
such  quantity  as  to  break,  through  their  sides, 
and  pour  down  in  an  overwhelming  flood. 
Such  a  flow  of  water  took  place  Oct  18, 1863. 

SANA,  or  Savaa,  a  walled  town  of  Arabia, 
ei^ital  of  Yemen,  situated  In  a  deep  valley 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Shab,  ISO  m.  N.  £.  by  from  ICooha ; 
pop.  about  70,000.  It  contains  two  palaces  of 
the  imam,  a  castle,  state  prison,  mint,  numerous 
beautiful  minarets,  about  20  mosques,  many  <tf 
them  with  gilt  domes,  and  several  lai^  cara- 
vansaries. Bun  falls  only  in  January,  June, 
and  July,  and  sometimes  iails  altogether  for 
several  successive  years.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively cool,  and  in  winter  even  severe. 
Sana  is  the  centre  of  the  ooffee  ooontry  of 
Yemen.  Very  little  oofibe  to  nsed  fw  luKne. 
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ooDsmnption,  but  tbe  &Torite  beverage,  c«ll6d 
iathr,  is  an  inftision  of  the  husk,  and  the  oof- 
fee  hnsk  in  conseqnenoe  sells  for  a  higher  prioe 
than  the  berry.  The  Uobamipedan  merohants 
are  generally  wealthy  and  live  in  good  a^le, 
snd  there  are  nvaral  ridi  Hindoo  or  Banyan 
traders,  and  about  8,000  Jews. — Sana  is  t^oe 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  oonsidered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Arabia.  Th« 
mins  of  a  oastle,  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by 
Shem,  stand  on  the  Bmumit  of  Uonnt  Nikam, 
and  the  dtj  itself  is  sapposed  to  have  been  an- 
ciently <»Ued  Uzal  or  Ozal,  after  its  fonnder,  a 
descendant  of  Shem.  The  Jewish  qoarter  nntil 
modem  times  preserved  the  name  of  Ozer. 
Few  remains  of  antiqaity  are  fomid,  as  bnild- 
ing  materials  are  so  valuable  that  the  stones 
are  removed  to  be  nsed  for  other  purposes. 

8AN0HEZ,  FsAHoraoo,  commonly  called  El 
Bboobnss,  a  Spauiah  scholar,  bom  at  Las  Bro- 
^  Estremadnra,  in  1598,  died  in  1601.  He 
was  prafesaor  of  rhetoiio  at  Salamanca  from 
10S4till  1608,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin. 
Ce  edited  Persins,  Pomponitis  Mela,  parts  of 
Vii^l  and  Horace,  and  other  classic  anthora, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  grammar,  commen- 
taries on  various  Spanish  poets,  &o. 

SANCHEZ,  Feakctsoo,  a  French  physician 
and  sceptical  philosopher,  of  Jewish  descent, 
bom  at  Tuy  on  the  frontier  of  Portngal,  died 
In  1682.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  Ifont- 
pellier  in  167S,  and  tangbt  philosophy  for  2S 
years  at  Tonlonse,  and  medicine  for  11  years. 
His  medical  and  philosophical  works  were 

Snblished  colleotivefy  nnder  the  title  of  Op&ra 
fediea  (Tonlonse,  1686). 
8AN0HEZ,  ToMAS,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
bom  in  OorAon  in  1661,  died  in  C^ranada,  May 
19. 1610.  He  became  a  Jesuit  at  the  age  of  16, 
filled  TarioQs  poritions,  and  was  flnalTy  made 
direotor  of  the  novitiate  at  Granada,  whitiier 
his  repntation  as  a  oasnist  drew  many  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  He  wrote 
J)iMutattone$  de  SemeUt  Matrimonii  Saeramm' 
to  (ml.,  Genoa,  169S),  an  eztMi^ve  mannal  for 
confessors,  which  has  excited  many  anlmadver- 
rions  from  the  minuteness  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated ;  Opv«  Morals  in  Pracopta  Jfeea- 
hoi  (Madrid,  1618) ;  and  ConaUiOy  sw  Opu»euU$ 
Moralia  (Lyons,  1684~'(J). 

SANCHEZ  DE  AEEVALO,  Rodmoo,  com- 
monly called  BoDEBicus  SANomis,  s  Spanish 
prelate,  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia  In  1404, 
(bed  in  Borne,  Oct  4, 1470.  He  received  vari- 
ous eeoledaatioal  prefionnenta,  was  employed 
in  the  diplomatic  aervioe  of  Oaatile,  and  nanng 
settled  at  Bome  was  made  sncoesnvely  gov- 
ernor of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  bishop  of 
Zamora,  Oalahorra,  and  Pdenoia,  though  con- 
tinuing to  reside  at  Bome.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
on  morals,  Speeulttm  Vita  Bvmana  (fol., 
Bome,  1468),  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  in  Italy;  Gompendiota  ffittoria  ffu-. 
eantca  (4to.,  Bome,  1470 ;  reprinted  in  Sohott^a 
Stmmia  Illwtrata^  Frankfort,  1608);  and 
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Ac.  (BomCf  16S1),  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  pope's  supremacy  over  all  other  sovereigns. 
Many  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  library. 

BANCHONU.TH0N,  or  Buscavmucaov^ 
tiie  name  prefixed,  as  that  of  tiie  author,  to  a 
histoiy  Fhceniraa  and  Egypt  publii^bed  by 
Herennins  Phllo  of  Byblua  as  &  Gre^k  transla- 
tion from  the  Phcenician.  Philo,  a  gramma- 
rian who  fionrished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  represents 
Sanehoniatiion  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bery- 
tns,  a  Phoenician  town  a  few  miles  N.  of  Ids 
own  native  place,  and  to  have  written  in  tiie 
time  of  the  Assyrian  c^ueen  Semiramis,  dedi- 
cating his  work  to  Abibalns,  a  national  king 
of  Berytns.  Of  this  work  a  considerable  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Ensebias,  who  quoted 
Banchoniathon  as  an  historic^  evidence  in 
corroboration  of  certain  biblical  stiU^motts, 
which  Porphyry  had  assailed  with  the  same 
we^na.  It  is  now,  however,  after  much 
learned  wmtroversy  on  tiie  snUect,  the  belief 
of  mort  critics  that  the  so  called  history  of 
Banchoniathon  was  originally  written  by  Philo, 
who  promalgated  his  own  cosmogonico-his- 
torical  opinion  that  the  gods  were  deified  kings 
or  heroes  in  the  venerable  name  of  an  ancient 
Phcenician  writer,  who  probably  never  existed. 
The  Greek  fragments  still  extant  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Orcfii  (Leipsio,  1826),  and  in  Cary's 
"  Ancient  Fragments^'  (London,  1882).  In  1887 
Friedrich  Wsgenfeld  published  at  Bremen  what 
purported  to  be  the  entire  Greek  text  of  Philo's 
Banchoniathon,  ssid  to  have  been  discovered  in 
a  convent  in  Portugal.  Other  scholars,  how- 
ever, soon  after  proved  the  work  to  be  a  &bri- 
cation  of  the  editor. 

BAKGBOFT,  Wnxuu,  an  En^ish  prelate^ 
bom  at  FVesingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18,  1616. 
died  there,  Kov.  34,  1608.  He  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fdlow  in  1642,  but  lost  his  feUow- 
diip  in  tiie  same  year  by  reftising  to  subscribe 
to  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  In 
1660  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  univeru^ 
preachei-s,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hough- 
ton-le-Spring,  and  made  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral  of  Durham ;  and  after  various  other 
preferments,  he  became  in  1678  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  When  James  H.  issued  his  decla- 
ration for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  reouired 
the  cleigy  to  publish  it,  Bancroft  reftiseo,  and 
with  6  other  bwiops  presented  a  petition  to  the 
li^g  Bgdnst  it.  The  *I  prelates  were  commit- 
ted to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  libel,  but  upon 
trial  were  aoquitted.  Banooft  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  IH.  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  being  omisequentiy  deposed 
he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  seclusion.  He  published  some  ser- 
mons, and  a  volume  of  '*  Letters  to  Mr.  North" 
(afterward  Sir  Henry).  A  work  entitled  "  Mod- 
em Policies  and  Practices,"  taken  fivm  Mac- 
chiavelU  and  others,  was  published  postbu- 
monsly  in  17B7. 
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SAKOTOEnrS,  or  Bantobio,  an  Italian  phy- 
rioian,  born  in  Oapo  d'Istria  in  1061,  died  in 
Ye^oe  in  1626.  He  was  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  nniTerai^  of  Padoa. 
He  devoted  maoh  attention  to  the  Bnbject  of 
persidration,  and  believed  that  he  had  founS 
m  the  qnantity  and  qaali^  of  this  evacuution 
of  the  body  the  Icey  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  He  ia  said  to  have  invented  the  ther- 
mometer. Eiis  most  important  work  is  Art  de 
Statiea  Medieina  (Venice,  1614).  A  collection 
of  his  writings  was  published  at  Venice  in  1660 
(4  vols.  4toO. 

SANOTtJARY.   See  Abvluic. 

BAND,  small  grains  of  stone  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  rooks.  Unless  rocks  are 
of  MlicioQs  character,  their  disintegrated  grains 
pass  into  mad,  and  sands  are  oonsequenuy  al' 
most  nniversallr  qnartzose.  If  largely  mixed 
vith  clayey  and  caloareoas  particles,  we  com- 
position is  known  as  marl,  and  a  coarse  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  pebbles  is  called  graveL 
Along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  coasts  of 
lakes  and  seas  the  sands  are  met  with  in  large 
bodies,  washed  dean  of  the  mnddy  particles 
which  may  have  been  associated  with  them, 
and  which  the  currents  have  swept  away. 
They  are  thrown  np  by  the  waves  in  beaches 
and  carried  inland  by  the  winds,  where  the  ool- 
lectiozis  grow  into  hUls  and  over^read  the  face 
of  the  country,  and,  having  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  form  barren  dnnea  and  des- 
erts. (See  Dunes.)  In  ancient  geological  pe> 
riods  the  same  causes  that  now  produce  the 
wide-spread  layers  of  sand  were  in  oonUnual 
operation,  flie  result  of  whidt  is  seen  in  tiie 
t«Bt  beds  of  ^licioas  particles  oocurring  in  all 
the  formations,  but  consolidated  into  solid  rock. 
(See  Saitdstoitb.)  Modem  sands  are  also  thus 
ocoasifHially  found  consolidated  over  limited 
areas,  especially  where  springs  flow  among 
them  carrying  calcareous  or  femiginoos  mat- 
ters in  Bolation,  which  act  as  a  cement  binding 
the  particles  together.  The  sands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  are  often  foand  to  be  thns  con- 
solidated into  stone  where  lost  anchors,  iron 
cannon,  and  balls  have  Iain  for  a  few  years 
among  them,  the  oxide  of  iron  produced  by  the 
rosting  acting  as  the  oement;  the  rook  thus 
formed  retains  the  remnants  of  the  artides  in 
its  mass  as  fbssils.  Sands  are  often  the  r^osito- 
ries  of  the  valnable  metals  and  precious  stones 
that  were  originally  contained  in  the  rooks  ftom 
which  they  were  idl  derived. — ^In  the  arts  sand 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  nsefbl  purposes, 
for  an  account  of  some  of  which  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  descriptioiu  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles of  which  it  forms  aa  important  part,  as 
Bbioe.  Glass,  Hobtar,  Fottbbt,  &c  Its  use 
as  a  filtering  agent  is  noticed  in  the  artide  Fil- 
tkb;  formoQldlng  pnrpmes  in  FouNDBBvand 
Iboh  HAinrFAOTUsiNO ;  and  for  cutting  softer 
stones  by  the  sawing  process  in  Mabblb.  It  is 
used  like  emery  and  glass  to  coat  paper  for 
wesring  down  and  smoothing  artides  of  wood 
and  othw  flubstaiioeB;  and  in  otiier  ways  also 
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it  is  a  useftd  sombbing  and  deansing  material, 
both  in  the  arts  and  for  dome^  purposes.  Ia 
mining  operations  (see  Blashho)  it  is  finmd  to 
possess  m  ndnable  property  tMf  packing  dosdy 
m  oracka  and  crevices,  and  thcmg^  thrown  in 
loosely  over  ^e  powder  it  acts  agunst  the  force 
of  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  hardeet  t&mping. 
This  property  is  illustrated  in  the  simple  ex- 
periment of  filling  a  tube  with  sand,  one  end . 
being  stopped  with  a  oove^  merely  strong 
enough  to  retain  the  contents.  If  a  solid  pis- 
ton be  then  introduced  into  the  other  end  upon  . 
the  sand,  no  force  can  be  applied  that  will  push 
it  through.  If  a  small  hole  be  made  throngh 
the  retwiing  diaphragm  in  the  lower  end,  the 
sand  will  flow  out  at  a  uniform  rate  withont  re- 
spect to  the  height  of  the  column  above;  hence 
its^peouliar  adaptation  as  a  measurer  of  time  in 
hour  glasses.  It  is  the  same  pc&^&ttf  of  not 
transmtting  preesure  applied  to  it  that  renders 
srad  the  beet  proteotive  defence  agdnsteannon 
balls.  The  m«t  convenient  method  of  udog  it 
for  this  purpose  is  in  bags  piled  up. 

SAND,  Geokqe.  SeeDuDEVAST. 

SAND,  Kasl  Luowig,  a  German  student  of 
theology,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  born  at 
"Wunaiedd,  Upper  Franoonia,  Oct  6, 1795,  exe- 
cuted near  Mannheim,  May  20,  1830.  After 
studying  at  the  universities  of  TQbingen  and 
Drlangen,  he  entered  that  of  Jena  in  1817,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Burtchentehq^.  He 
volunteered  in  1815  to  serve  against  the  French, 
but  his  corps  was  not  called  into  action ;  and 
he  carried  to  a  fanatical  extent  the  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  German  nationality  then  preva- 
lent among  German  students.  Amongthe  wri- 
ters who  opposed  these  sentiments,  Kotzebue 
made  himseu  eq>ecially  obnoxious  b^  his  un- 
sparing ridicule ;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  tiie  exaspera- 
tion against  him  became  intense.  Sand,  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  moral  ontlaw  whom  there 
was  DO  legal  means  o£  reaching,  conceived  it  to 
be  a  religions  daty  to  destroy  him.  It  was 
some  months  before  he  could  decide  to  act,  for 
he  was  of  a  mild  and  afieotionate  nature,  and 
strictly  pure  and  moral  in  bis  life.  Having  de- 
livered a  letter  to  Kotzebue  at  his  residence 
in  Mannheim,  March  28,  1619,  while  be  was 
reading  it  Sand  struck  him  thrice  with  a  dag- 

Ser,  then  went  into  the  street,  and  kneeling 
own,  cried  aloud:  "Long  live  my  German 
fatherland,"  and  stabbed  himself,  but  not  mor- 
tally.  This  attempt  at  suicide  was  the  only 
part  of  the  affldr  Cor  which  he  ever  expressed 
regret  The  murder  created  mnch  alarm  among 
the  German  governments,  and  many  of  the  new 
gymnadla,  in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  was 
strongest,  were  dosed;  but  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry  failed  to  implicate  anybody  in  the  mar* 
der  but  Sand  himself. 
BAND  GRAB.   See  Ceis. 
SAND  EEL.   See  Eel. 
SAND  GROUSE.   See  Geousi. 
BANDLAUNCE.   See  Eel. 
SAKDICABTIN.  SeeBwaixow. 
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SANI)  WASP,  the  common  name  of  a  fami- 
ly of  foworial  hymenopterons  inflecta,  the  aphe- 
gida  of  Latreille.  They  have  a  long  abdomen 
attadied  to  the  thorax  by  a  long  thm  pedicle, 
fillfonn  antennB,  and  feet  adapted  for  dig^ng. 
There  are  nnmerODB  species,  generally  of  large 
rize,  (tf  a  Tiolet  bine  color,  sometimes  banded 
urith  Teilov ;  the  fiamales  are  provided  with  a 
sting;  liiere  are  no  nenters,  the  female  making 
her  own  nest  in  the  sand,  taking  care  of  and 
securing  provision  for  the  larvre ;  they  are  very 
indnstriooa.  After  laying  an  e^  in  a  cell  the 
motlier  places  in  it  living  insects,  stin^g  them 
so  2»  to  produce  stupefaction  without  death, 
and  then  closes  the  cell ;  the  larva  when  hatch- 
ed feeds  upon  the  imprisoned  insects,  and  grows 
rapidly ;  it  then  spins  a  silky  cocoon  in  which 
it  undergoes  transformation.  The  genus  porn- 
pilu»(FtA).)  provisions  its  nest  with  spiders; 
the  genus  sphex  (Xaix.),  whose  species  ore  scat- 
tered all  OTer  the  world,  especially  in  wann 
cHmatea,  makes  use  also  of  lai^e  orthopterons 
inaeota;  ommopAtliM  »dbulo*u$  (Elrby),  com- 
mon in  Europe,  selects  the  larvn  of  moths; 
ehlorim  e&mpresmm  (Latr.),  of  Hanritins,  of  a 
shining  blnish  green  color,  feeds  its  young  on 
cockroaches,  and  is  therobre  much  esteemed 
by  the  natives.  Some  wasps  of  the  family  era- 
iranidee  also  make  their  nests  in  sand  and  earth, 
feeding  their  yonng  on  insects. 

SANDAL  WOOD,  the  flagrant  heart  wood 
of  the  tantaltim  album,  a  small  evei^reen  tree 
somewhat  like  a  large  myrtle,  of  the  natural  or- 
der mntalaeeai,  growing  in  Hindostan  and  Cey- 
lon. In  the  South  sea  islands  a  similar  wood 
is  fonnd  In  the  tree  8...R«geinetianiam,  San- 
dal wood  is  carried  to  Oalontta  fl*om  the  Gbants 
and  tJie coast  of  Malabar  to  the  amount  of  about 
SOO  tons  annnaUy,  and  is  largely  employed  by 
the  Hindoos  in  their  funeral  ceremonies  as  a 
perfuine.  They  also  use  it  in  thepreparation 
of  a  sedative  cooling  medicine.  The  Chinese 
obtain  it  fhm  Timor  and  the  Fe^ee  islands; 
they  employ  it  in  cabinet  work  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fans  and  ornamental  articles,  and 

Sind  it  to  powder  for  a  cosmetic.  The  mann- 
i^tured  articles  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  as  curiosities,  and  the  logs  are  sometimes 
imported  into  Enrope.  Before  removing  the 
logs  from  the  forests  they  are  buried  in  the 
etirth  for  about  two  months,  in  order  that  the 
white  ants  may  remove  the  outer  wood,  which 
tiiey  do  dfibotnally,  leaving  thb  heart  wood  un- 
touched. "Diia  is  flrom  8  to  10  or  18  inches  in 
diam^er.  The  wood  ia  dose-gramed,  some- 
what softer  than  boxwood,  for  which  it  is  the 
best  snbstitnte  in  wood  engraving  known  in  In- 
dia. The  best  for  this  purpose  is  dark-colored 
and  of  small  size,  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
the  prodoct  of  a  dry  rocky  soil.  It  is  an  das- 
tic  wood,  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
is  occasionally  quite  eqnal  to  boxwood,  some 
blocks  having  yielded  more  than  20,000  im- 
pressions without  being  worn  out. 

SANDARACH,  a  resinoos  substance  obtain- 
ed from  the  thuya  artieuUUa,  a  small  coni- 
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fbrotis  tree  growing  in  the  N.  of  Africa.  Broog- 
niart  and  Schousboe  call  the  tree  the  eaUitria 
quadntalvis,  and  Thomson  refers  the  product 
to  the  common  juniper  tree.  In  Barluiry  the 
tree  ia  known  as  the  orar,  and  is  sawed  into 
boards,  which  ate  xe^xwA  by  the  Tnrka  as 
indestructible,  and  are  used  for  the  onlings  and 
floors  of  their  mosques.  The  resin  is  ctulected 
in  elongated  or  ^>herical  drops  or  tears,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  transparent  and  brittle.  It 
melta  at  a  gentle  heat,  disusing  a  balsamie 
odor.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  anhydrous  sdco- 
hol  and  in  ether,  but  is  divisible  into  three 
different  resins  by  sucoeesive  solutions  in  alco- 
hol of  different  strengths,  or  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, ether,  and  alcohol.  The  nse  of  sandarach 
is  chiefly  for  making  a  soft,  pale  varnish  for 
light-colored  woods.  It  has  been  employed  in 
medicine,  and  is  still  used  in  the  preparation 
various  ointments  and  plasters,  also  in  incense. 

BANDEAU,  JtruES,  a  Frenc^i  noreUst,  bom 
in  Anbnsson  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Bonrgea,  and  afterward  went  to 
Paris  to  study  law,  which  he  abandoned  fbr 
literature  in  1681,  becoming  one  of  the  contri- 
butors to  ligaro.  He  was  then  on  intimate 
terms  with  Mme.  Budevant,  and  assisted  her 
largely  in  her  first  novel,  Hote  et  Blanche^ 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Jtilea 
Sand.  The  association  was  broken  off  on  the 
publication  of  Mme.  Dudevant's  Indiana  (1833), 
and  M.  Sandeau  soon  acquired  considerable 
popularity.  Among  his  novels  are;  ModatM 
de  SovmertilU  (1884),  Mariana  (1889),  Le 
docUuT  Etrba/ut  (\m.\  Eiehard  (1848),  Vail- 
lance  and  Femand  (1844),  Catherim  (1846), 
MadeUitu  (1846X  Valemtte  and  Vh  hiritoffs 
(1847),  Madmomlle  de  La  S^gliire  (1848), 
IM  eham  aunman  08^9),  Saea  etpar^emiiu 
(l&H)yLeeMteaudeMtmt9ahTey(lS6S),  Oliviw 
(1854),  &c.  In  1861  he  succes^ully  adapted  to 
the  stage  his  novel  MademoUelle  de  la  Seigliire; 
and  he  has  ^oe  written  for  the  theatre,  in  con- 
junction with  £mile  Augier,  Le  g&ndre  de  M. 
Poirier,  LapUrre  de  louche^  and  La  ceiniurt 
doree.  He  held  for  some  years  a  subordinate 
office  in  the  imperial  library,  and  in  1854  was 
appointed  keeper  in  the  Mazarine  libra^.  Ia 
1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
academy. 

SANDEICANIAKS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
originally  separated  from  the  Presbyterian 
ohnrch  vS  Scotland.  Their  actual  foonder  was 
the  Bev.  John  Glaaa,  a  native  of  Dundee  (1696- 
1778) ;  and  his  numerous  tracts  and  expoN- 
tions,  the  most  important  of  whidi  is  entitled 
the  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,"  form, 
next  to  the  Scriptores,  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  sect.  For  a  considerable  time  they  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Olassites,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Sandemanians,  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
Sandeman,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Glass,  and  an  eminent  elder  in  their  conunn- 
nion,  who  had  reduced  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Glass  to  a  dear  and  consistent  system.  San- 
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■deman  was  bom  In  Perth  In  1YS8,  and  after 
officiating  as  a  minister  in  Scotland  for  aboot 
SO  years,  joined  in  1764  a  par^  of  emigrants  to 
Jtjnerica,  and  settled  in  Duibnry,  Conn.,  where 
he  died  in  1771.  Under  his  inflaenoe  charches 
were  g94;hered  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scot- 
land, in  Newcastle,  London,  and  other  English 
cities,  and  in  seTeral  towns  of  Oonnecticot  and 
Hassachasetts.  Most  of  these  churches  have 
died  out,  bnt  a  few  remain,  the  moat  important 
of  which  are  at  Dundee,  Edinhm^h,  and  Dan- 
bury.  Tlie  number  of  persons  at  present  be- 
lon^g  to  the  sect  is  probably  less  than  S,000. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Sandemanians  are  their 
construction  of  the  word  "  faith,"  which  they 
interpret  ns  simple  assent  to  the  teaching  and 
divinity  of  Christ;  rejection  of  all  mystical  or 
donble  sense  from  the  Scriptures ;  prohibition 
of  all  games  of  chance ;  weekly  love  feasts, 
being  the  dinner  of  all  the  chnnm  together  on 
every  Sunday;  the  kiss  of  brotherhood,  which 
passes  between  all  the  members,  male  and 
wmale,  at  their  solemn  meetings ;  strict  absti- 
nence from  all  blood  and  "  things  strangled," 
according  to  the  Jewish  precept ;  plurality  of 
elders,  two  at  least  being  required  for  all  acts 
of  discipline  and  all  administration  of  ritual ; 
prohibition  of  college  training;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  prayer  at  their  funerals.  Their  reli- 
gions services  are  confined  mostly  to  the  read- 
uig  and  explanation  of  Scriptares;  and  where 
tlwre  is  no  spedal  church,  the  meetings  are 
in  the  houses  of  the  brethren^here  in- 
deed all  are  at  home  at  all  times.  The  custom 
of  washing  ftet,  once  praotised  by  the  sect,  is 
now  discontinned.  No  previous  training  is  nfr- 
cessary  to  enable  one  to  become  an  elder.  The 
opinions  of  the  sect  may  be  studied  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Ghiss  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1762). 
Saademan  left  no  writings  of  importtmce. 

SANDERLING,  a  wading  bird  of  the  genus 
ealidria  (Ouv.),  differing  from  the  sandpipers 
(trinya,  Linn.)  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the 
hind  toe.  The  common  sanderling  is  the  C. 
arenaria  (111.),  inhabiting  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  America  and  Europe ;  it  is  from  7} 
to  6  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  12}, 
the  bill  1  inch  and  the  tarsus  the  same,  and 
the  weight  1}  oz.  The  plumage  above  is  ashy 
gn^  wi^  l^ter  edges,  with  spots  of  browniedh 
black  on  the  heaa  and  back,  and  with  fine 
transverse  lines  on  the  rnmp  and  upper  tdl 
coverts;  nnder  parts  pure  white;  shoolders 
brownish  black  without  spots;  qniUs  with 
white  shafts ;  the  greater  wmg  coverts  widely 
tipped  and  the  middle  tail  feathers  edged  with 
white ;  bill  and  legs  greenish  black ;  the  bill  is 
straight,  a  little  widened  at  the  end ;  the  toil  is 
doubly  emai^^inated,  the  middle  feathers  the 
longest;  both  sexes  are  alike;  m  the  spring 
the  plnmt^;e  is  more  or  less  tinged  and  edged 
with  yellowish  red.  It  is  abundant  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  winter  going  to  the 
southern  states  and  to  South  America;  the 
European  bird  presents  no  certain  distinguish- 
ing marks  tetan.  the  Amuioan;  it  arrives  in 
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Haine  from  the  north  about  Ang.  \„  in  Kew 
Jersey  Aug.  10,  and  on  the  sand  banks  of  £. 
Horida  in  November.  It  oocors  either  in  nnall 
or  laige  flocks,  sometimes  with  other  small 
beach  birds;  it  feeds  on  marine  worms  and 
minute  mollnsks  and  crustaceans,  in  se^ch  of 
which  it  probes  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  the 
retreating  tide.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  direct, 
generally  for  100  yards  or  more,  and  when  they 
alight  they  run  a  few  feet  with  wings  partially 
extended,  and  with  great  rapidity.  A  flock 
should  be  fired  at  the  moment  it  al^hts,  as  the 
birds  immediately  after  separate  in  search  of 
food.   The  flesh  affords  good  eating. 

SANDERSON,  Jonit,  an  American  author, 
born  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1788,  died  in  Philft- 
dclphia,  April  6, 1844.  He  studied  law  in  I^uQ- 
adelphia,  bnt  became  a  teacher  in  and  ultimately 
part  proprietor  (^the  Clermont  seminary,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  *'  Portfolio"  and  the  "  Au- 
rora." In  conjunction  with  his  brother  J  M. 
Sanderson,  he  wrote  the  "  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12 
vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1827 ;  revised  and  edit- 
ed by  Robert  T.  Conrad,  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.,  1846) ; 
and  in  defence  of  the  classics  he  published  in 
1826  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Plan 
of  a  College  to  exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages."  His  health  failing  in  1836,  he  spent 
nearly  a  year  in  Paris,  and  published  a  spright- 
ly account  of  his  impressions  and  observations 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  Paris,  in  Familiar  Letters 
to  his  Friends,  by  an  American  Gentleman" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1888;  enlarged  edition, 
under  the  title  of  The  American  in  Paris,"  2 
vols.  8vo.,  1847).  He  also  visited  England, 
about  which  he  published  several  articles  in 
the  "  Ejiickerbocker  Magazine."  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Philadelphia  high  schooL 

SANDOVAL,  Frat  PanDEioio  db,  a  Span- 
ish historian,  bom  in  Yalladolid,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  Monterey,  Galicia,  about 
1660,  died  in  Pampeluna,  March  17, 1621.  He 
was  educated  for  the  church,  took  monastic  or- 
ders, and  was  appointed  by  Philip  III.  bishop 
of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  whence  in  1612  be  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.  He  was  also 
royal  historiographer.  Hia  principal  wor^  are : 
EititoTia  ds  lo»  reyet  da  CcutiUa  y  de  Leon, 
Sittoi^  de  la  vida  y  hechot  del  emperador  Car- 
lot  F.,  &0.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  four 
chroniclers  of  the  12tb  century  under  the  titie 
of  Las  eroniea*  de  lot  quatro  obitpot. 

SANDPIPER,  the  common  name  of  the  triiv- 
gina,  on  extensive  sub-family  of  small  wading 
birds  of  the  miipe  family.  They  have  the  bill  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  alender,.com- 

Sressed  on  the  aides,  with  the  culmen  slightly 
epressed  and  enlaiged  near  the  tip,  and  the 
greater  portion  covered  with  a  soft,  very  sensi- 
tive skin ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  in  a  groove  ex- 
tending for  f  of  the  bill ;  the  wlng.t  long  and 
pointed,  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  the 
tarsi  usually  long  and  dendnr,  and  the  toes  bnt 
Blig^tly  united  at  the  base.  In  the  typical  ganoa 
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trinffa  (Linn.)  the  first  primary  la  lon^^flt,  the 
tcrtiaries  long,  and  the  secondaries  diort;  the 
^  tarsus  is  covered  in  front  with  transrerse  scales, 
the  hind  toe  very  small,  the  anterior  toes  mar- 
gined with  membrane  and  free  at  the  base. 
There  are  between  20  and  80  m)ecies,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  some  widely  diffased,  and  a  few 
common  to  America  and  Sarope;  they  are 
usually  seen  in  flocks  on  the  sea  shore  or  on 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  marehea, 
probing  the  sand  and  mud  with  the  bill  in 
search  of  worms  and  minute  crustaceans,  and 
numing  along  the  edge  of  the  retreating  tide 
piddng  up  the  refuse  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
generally  migratory,  rearing  their  young  in  sam- 
mer  In  the  north,  and  extending  over  temperate 
regions  in  autumn  and  winter ;  the  colors  of 
the  spring  and  autumn  plumage  are  ditiferent  in 
most  species,  which  has  created  some  confhsion 
in  specific  descriptions ;  both  sexes  are  innch 
alike  In  color,  but  the  females  are  frequently 
tilie  largest. — Amoiig  the  American  species  may 
'first  he  mentioned  the  purple  sandpiper  (T. 
maritimoy  BrQnn. ;  arguateua^  Baird),  8  to  0 
inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  head 
and  upper  parts  are  smoky  brown  with  a  pur- 
plish  tinge ;  under  parts  from  the  breast  white 
with  longitudinal  dark  ashy  spots;  wing  cov- 
erts and  quills  edged  with  white ;  axilluies  and 
under  wing  coverts  white ;  hill  yellow  at  base 
and.dark  attm;  legs  yellow.  It  is  fbund  on 
the  sh(Hrea  of^  eastern  North  America,  and  in 
winter  in  tropical  North,  and  South  America, 
and  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  From 
their  frequenting  rocky  instead  of  sandy  shores, 
gonners  call  them  rock  snipes ;  the  young  in 
autumn  and  winter  are  fat  and  delicious;  the 
eggs  are  li  by  1  inch,  yellowish  gray  with  small 
pale  brown  s^ts  at  the  larger  end.  The  red- 
backed  sandpiper  (7!  atpina,  Linn.:  Khceniehu. 
Mdhr.)  is  about  8^  inches  long;  yellowish  red 
above  mixed  with  ashy,  each  feather  with  a 
central  dark  spot;  the  fivnt  and  sides  of  the 
head  and  lower  parts  ashy  white,  nearly  pure 
white  on  the  abdomen  and  nnder  tul  coverts; 
a  wide  black  band  across  the  lower  breast,  and 
above  this  the  neck  with  narrow  brownish 
black  streaks;  under  the  wings  white;  quills 
ashy  brown  with  white  shafts;  bill  and  legs 
blackish ;  in  winter  it  is  mach  darker  above, 
without  reddish  tints,  white  below  with  the 
breast  ptie  ashy.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the 
Atlantic  shores,  in  sandy  and  muddy  places ; 
it  is  found  also  in  temperate  Europe,  where  it 
is  called  dunlin  and  purre ;  Hr.  Oassin  thinks 
the  American  bird  a  distinct  species,  and  gives 
it  the  name  of  Americana,  it  being  larger  with 
a  proportionately  longer  bill.  It  is  very  active 
while  feeding ;  the  flesh  is  excellent;  the  nest 
is  a  slight  hollow  in  a  dry  place  lined  with 
grass;  the  yonng  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as 
batched,  as  do  ul  the  speoies.  The  pectoral 
sandpijier  (T.  maeulata,  YieilL;  aetodronuu, 
Eaup)  is  aboat  9  Inches  long;  brownish  blaok 
above  with  edi^gs  of  ashy  and  brownish  red; 
the  mmp  and  vpper  tail  coverts  black;  acihj 


white  line  fi*om  the  bill  over  the  eiya;  lower 

Eorts  white,  ashy  on  the  breast,  wiOi  par^ 
idden  brownish  black  pointed  spots;  eeeoM- 
aries  edged  with  white  and  terdaries  with  red- 
dish yellow ;  basal  part  of  bill  light  yellow.  It 
is  distributed  throughout  the  coasts  <^  North 
America,  going  in  winter  far  faito  South  Amer- 
ica; it  also  occurs  in  Europe;  as  it  is  fond  of 
damp  places,  and  is  often  seen  solitary,  it  b 
called  jack  snipe  by  some  sportsmen ;  it  eats 
insects  and  sea  weeds  as  well  as  marine  animalsL 
The  least  sandpiper,  or  peep  (T.  WiUonU, 
Nott.))  ia  the  smallest  of  the  groap  in  this 
counby,  being  only  6|  to  6  in(£es  loi^;  the 
feathers  on  the  upper  partA  are  brownish  black 
in  the  centre,  with  a  wide  marttin  of  Mhj  aqd 
brownish  red ;  rump  tmd  midiue  d  upper  t^ 
coverts  black;  eye  stripe,  throat,  and  breart 
pale  ashy  white,  with  spots  of  a^y  brown,  and 
the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  It  is  abun- 
dant over  the  entire  temperate  regions  of  North 
America ;  it  breeds  in  the  far  north,  arriving  in 
Hassachusettfl  early  in  July,  in  flocks  sometimea 
with  the  next  species ;  it  is  then  very  fat  and 
delicious  eating ;  its  congener  in  Europe  is  the 
T.  minuta  (Leisler).  The  semi-palmated  sand- 
piper (71  $emipalmata,  Wils. ;  ereunet^  DL)  is 
about  6i  inches  long,  with  thicker  bill  than  is 
usual  in  the  group ;  it  is  light  brownish  ashr 
above,  with  brownish  hla^  spots,  and  much 
resembles  the  peep,  but  <J)e  toes  are  united  at 
the  base  by  a  web  and  the  size  is  larger.  It  is 
found  over  temperate  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, presenting  great  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  bill ;  its  flesh  is  excellent.  The  long-legged 
sandpiMr  (T.  himantopiu^  Boni^.;  mierojKh 
lama,  Baird)  has  also  a  membrane  between  the 
toes,  but  g  longer  and  more  curved  bill  and 
longer  legs;  it  comes  near  the  snipes  in  many 
respects.  It  is  8}  to  9  inches  long,  browni^ 
black  above  with  ashy  white  and  yellowish  red 
edgings ;  eye  stripe  brownish  red ;  mmp  and 
upper  tail  coverts  white  with  spots  and  stripes 
of  brownish  blaok;  ashy  white  below  tinged 
with  pale  reddiA,  with  browniah  bla«^  stripes 
on  the  neek  and  bars  on  othn-  parts.  It  is 
fbnnd  throughout  eastern  North  Axneriea. 
like  most  of  the  other  secies,  this  indinea  the 
body  to  each  side,  showmg  alternately  the  up- 
per and  lower  surfaces  during  flight. — ^Amoog 
the  European  species  of  sandpipers  the  raff,  the 
knot,  and  the  sanderling  have  been  noticed  un- 
der these  titles.  The  curlew  sandpipw  (jT. 
iubarquata,  Temm. ;  groliOf  Vieill.)  is  8^  to  9 
inches  long;  the  bill  is  rather  longer  than  the 
head  and  slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  1^ 
long  and  slender ;  the  upper  parts  are  brown- 
ish black,  the  feathers  with  edgings  and  ^^Kits 
of  bright  yellowish  red,  rump  and  vrings  ashy 
brown ;  upper  tail  coverts  white  with  brown- 
ish black  bands;  below  dark  yellowish  rufona; 
ndes,  under  wing  and  tail,  and  shafU  of  pri- 
maries white ;  in  the  young  there  is  less  of  the 
ted  above,  and  the  under  parts  are  dull  white 
tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  breast  and  ndea. 
It  is  widely  diffiised  in  JEnrope,  Asia,  and  Aftioa, 
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mA  a  straggler  has  oooanotuJlj  been  ihot  <m 
the  Atlui^  coast  of  America  near  New  York. 
The  HolitarT,  spotted,  and  buff-breaated  Band-' 
p^ers  wiU  be  notioed  under  Tattlsb,  to  which 
■oD-familj  they  properly-  belong;  B'artram'a 
•todpiper,  or  the  upland  [^Ter,  lu>  been  de- 
■oribed  under  Plotbb. 

SANDBABT,  Joaohw  ton,  a  German  paint- 
er and  author,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Uain 
in  1606,  died  in  Nuremberg  in  1688,  He  was 
a  pnpU  of  Gerhard  Honthoret,  and  after  a  re^ 
denoe  of  some  yean  ia  Italy  w  wiplmred  at 
S^nnkforfc  by  the  enmror  Ferdinand  IIL  and 
Ibudmiliaa  of  Bavana.  Betiring  to  Norem* 
barg  in  the  l^ter  pwrt  of  his  life,  he  puUished 
the  AMdaiiiia  J.Hi$  Pietoria,  Soma  AtUiqua 
§t  Ifova  l%«atrumy  and  other  works,  which 
peared  in  a  uniform  German  translation  m 
1769-'r5  (8  Tols.  foL,  Nuremberg). 

SANDS,  RoBKBT  Ohablbs,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Flatbush,  on  Long  island,  May  11, 
1799,  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oolambia  college  in  1816, 
having  previously,  with  his  college  companion 
James  Wallis  Eastbum,  published  one  number 
of  a  literary  periodical,  "  The  Uoralist,^'  and  a 
Tolume  of  another,  "  Academic  Becreatioiu." 
Ha  stodied  law,  and  oommeneed  praodoe  In 
1620;  bat  after  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the 
profesdon  and  devoted  himself  exdusively  to 
atwatan.  He  aided  his  friend  Eastbum  in 
translating  the  Psalms  into  verse,  and  wrote  in 
ooqjonction  with  him  the  poem  of  "  Yamoyden" 
(New  York,  1820),  founded  on  the  history  of 
the  Indian  King  Philip.  After  the  death  of 
Bastborn  he  oomposed  a  "Proem,"  or  poetical 
introdDotion  to  Tamoyden,  which  waa  ]pre- 
fixed  to  it,  and  at  the  time  attracted  particu- 
lar i^tenUon.  He  early  became  associated  with 
three  other  writers  in  a  "literary  confeder- 
acy," which  furnished  articles  for  newspapers 
aad  the  *'  literary  Review,"  and  published  7 
numbers  of  a  humorous  periodical  called  the 
«  St  Tammany  Magazine  »  InMay,  IS^the 
"  Atlanlio  Hagaane"  waa  oommeneed,  which 
Sands  e^bed  for  the  first  6  months;  and  after 
an  interval,  the  name  having  becu  changed 
to  the  "  New  York  Review,"  he  resumed  his 
«(Hitteotion  with  it,  which  continued  till  1827, 
firom  which  time  till  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Oonuneroial  Advertiser" 
daily  joumal.  In  1828  he  wrote  an  extended 
^Historical  Notice  of  Heraan  Oortee,"  to  be 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Oortes's  letters  for  the 
Bonth  American  market ;  it  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Manuel  Dominguez,  but  was  first 
pnblidied  in  English  in  the  collection  of  his 
works  after  his  death.  To  the  "  Talisman,"  an 
annual  written  by  himself  Bryant,  and  Ver- 
phuiok  (8  vols.,  189ft-*80;  afterward  r^nb- 
lUhed  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies"),  he 
oonlribnted  one  of  his  best  and  longest  poems, 
the  "  Dream  of  the  Princess  P^iantzin,"  found- 
ed <m  a  Mexican  legend  related  by  Olavigero. 
Ia  1681  he  published  the  "Life  and  Oorre- 
^ondenoe  of  Paul  Jones;"  and  he  waa  asaooi- 
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ated  with  Bryant,  Pauling,  and  others  in  tho 
"Tales  of  Glauber  Spa"  (2  vols.,  1832).  Hia 
last  poem  was  "  The  Dead  of  1882,"  published 
in  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser."  He  was  seiz- 
ed with  apoplexy  while  writing  an  article  for 
the  first  number  of  the  *'  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," and  died  in  a  few  hoars.  The  "  Writings 
of  Robert  0.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  were 
published  with  a  m6moir  by  Gulian  0.  Yer- 
phmok  (2  vds.  8vo.,  New  York,  1834). 

SANDSTONE,  a  rock  formed  of  grains  of 
sand,  often  intermixed  with  coarse  p^bles,  ce- 
mented together  by  the  infiltradon  thronf^ 
them  at  some  period  of  calcareous,  arRUIaceouB, 
ferragwous,  or  silidous  substances.  The  efibot 
of  this,  combined  with  long  continued  pressure 
of  superincumbent  deposits,  has  been  to  solidi- 
fy the  collections  of  sands  uid  convert  them 
into  solid  strata  of  rock.  These  are  of  common 
occurrence  through  all  the  geological  forma- 
tions from  the  metomorphic  group  upward, 
and  the  hard  qnartz  rocks  of  this  group  are 
now  understood  to  be  altered  sandstones. 
Those  formations  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 
which  layers  of  sandstone  prevail  are  often 
specially  deagnated  by  this  name,  thou^  nu- 
merous alteraalang  beds  of  slates,  shales,  and 
limestone  may  be  found  among  them.  Beds 
formed  of  very  coarse  pebbles  are  known  W 
puddingstones  and  conf^merates.  (See  Oon- 
OLOHEBATE.)  The  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 
the  base  of  the  sUurian  rocks,  is  an  extremely 
hard,  close-grained,  (jnartzose  sandstone,  often 
occurring  in  broad  sheets  and  little  intermixed 
with  other  strata.  Its  beds  in  several  places  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  E.  Pennsylva- 
nia, atttun  a  thickness  exceeding  800  feet ;  and 
at  the  town  of  Potsdam  in  St.  I^wrence  co., 
N.  Y.,  a  thickness  of  full  70  feet  is  exposed  in 
the  quarries.  The  rock  is  remarkable  for  the 
uniform  thickness  it  retains  in  broad  sheets  of 
almost  any  area  and  thickness ;  thns  masses 
we  taken  out  80  feet  square  and  2  feet  or  more 
thick,  perfectly  solid  and  smooth.  Divinonal 
planes  are  exposed  by  the  hammer  and  wedges, 
and  the  tbioloiess  of  the  sheets  may  be  reduced 
even  to  an  inch.  The  general  color  of  the 
rock  is  yellowish  brown,  variously  ^laded  in 
the  different  layers.  It  is  easily  quarried,  but 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqneoQS  particles  difihsed  through 
it,  and  consequent  hudouing  of  the  siUca  with 
which  it  was  in  part  combined.  Stones  thus 
formed  of  fine  quartz  sand  thoroughly  solidi- 
fied and  free  from  foreign  substances  make  the 
most  durable  building  stones.  They  are  also 
good  fire  stones,  and  are  much  nsed  for  the 
hearths  of  blast  furnaces.  Many  other  sand- 
stones from  the  different  geouigical  fomur 
tions  are  extenuvely  employed  for  bailding  pur- 
poses, some  of  which  prove  very  durable  uod 
excellent,  easily  quarried  In  sheets,  of  agreea- 
ble color,  and  well  suited  by  their  hardness 
and  sbarpness  of  grit  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. Such  eniecially  are  the  grits  or  harder 
sandstones  ot  the  coal  measures^  osnally  a 
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brownish  yellow  or  whitish  color.  The  for- 
matacms  'known  aa  the  old  red  and  new  red 
aandstones  afford  qnarries  of  saperior  baild- 
ing  stones ;  but  they  ftlso  contain  many  layers 
of  very  inferior  stone,  snoh  as  cmmble  away 
by  oontinned  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Examples  of  the  several  Tarieties  are  to  be 
seen  m  the  different  stractnrea  in  onr  own 
cities.  Trinity  oharch  in  New  York  and  the 
Athemeum  in  Boston  are  examples  of  well  se- 
lected red  Bandstones,  or  "  brown  stone,"  from 
the  qaarries  near 'Belleville,  N.  J.  The  stone 
is  hard,  of  shaip  grit,  the  grains  flnnly  nnited 
to  Moh  other  withont  intermixtnre  of  other 
snbatanees  than  the  little  peroxide  oiinm  vhioh 
oonents  tiiem  together  and  imparts  the  red 
color  to  the  mass.  But  in  the  basement  of  the 
city  hall,  New  York,  the  red  sandstone,  though 
having  the  same  general  appearance,  is  seen  to 
be  rapidly  crumbling  away.  Sometimes  blocks 
of  this  rook  which  have  lain  a  few  years  in 
walls  are  seen  so  disintegrated  that  they  may 
be  penetrated  by  a  knife  or  sharp  point  lUce  the 
original  sanda.  The  old  portion  of  the  capitol 
at  Washington  is  built  of  an  inferior  variety 
of  sandstone  fi'om  the  Potomac,  and  is  seen  to 
be  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  In  England 
aandstone  is  much  more  used  for  building  pur- 
poses than  other  rocks,  the  better  sorts,  as 
granite,  being  rarely  met  with;  and  In  the 
many  stmotnres  of  different  dates  the  qualities 
of  stone  are  well  exhibited.  Edifices  of  the 
ISth  century,  of  the  hard  grits  of  the  coal 
measures  and  underlying  formationB,  as  Hel- 
rose  abbey  and  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  are 
in  the  finest  state  of  preservation ;  and  in  some 
of  those  of  the  next  century,  as  Ecclestone  ab- 
bey near  Barnard  castle,  the  oripinal  sharp 
outlines  of  the  delicate  mouldings  and  other 
decorations  are  still  finely  retained  ;  while 
otiier  edifices,  as  Durham  castle,  and  even  the 
Honterian  museum  in  Glasgow,  built  in  1804, 
manifest  decided  symptoms  of  decay.  The 
cause  of  these  differences  may  be  the  imperfect 
eonsoUdation  of  the  grains,  and  a  texture  that 
admits  the  absorption  of  water,  which,  freez- 
ing and  thawing  within  the  mus,  throws  off 
nocesmTe  portions  fttnn  the  ont^de ;  or  it  may 
l>e  the  or^nal  intermixtare  of  foreign  snb- 
stanoes  that  are  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, as  iron  pyrites  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Both  of  these  together  are  particularly  de- 
structive from  the  aalpbnrio  aeid  generated  in 
the  deoompoffltion  of  the  former  attacking  the 
carbonate  and  removing  this  from  the  stone. 
All  sandstones  are  liable  to  absorb  water.  The 
best  of  them,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  for 
several  days  and  then  immersed  a  few  hours  in 
water,  will  take  up  fh>m  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
their  weight,  which  will  not  be  increased  by 
continned  immersion.  The  water  is  more 
likely  to  prove  destructive  if  it  enter  the 
■earns ;  and  it  is  consequently  an  Important  pre- 
caution in  laying  the  stones  in  wiuls  to  place 
the  blocks  horizont^y  with  the  edges  ta  Qie 
•t4mes  outward.    The  lamina  are  thus  pre- 


vented from  flaldng  off,  as  wonld  occur  if  th«[f 
were  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  The  meth- 
'od  of  testing  their  dnrability  agdnst  the  action 
of  ttoet  is  to  boil  specimens  of  them  in  a  etnng 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  expose  tliesa 
to  the  air.  The  process  being  repeated  a  few 
times  for  several  days,  the  wdt  absorbed  by 
the  stone  crystallizes,  and  by  its  expansion 
throws  off  portions  precisely  as  the  frost  would 
do  after  several  years'  exposure.  This  hai 
been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  test;  but  ac- 
tual exposure  to  freecing  mixtures  is  more  to 
be  depended  upon.  (See  Srom.) — Hie  sand- 
stones employed  fbr  architectnral  purposes  in 
the  cities  of  ^e  United  States  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  qaarries  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley  and 
In  New  Jersey ;  they  are  also  imported  from 
Kova  Scotia  and  New  Brunawick,  and  from 
Caen  in  France.  (Bee  Oaen  Stoke.)  The 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sandstones 
are  chiefly  from  the  red  sandstone  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shepody  bay  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  and  are  known  in  the  New 
York  market  as  the  Dorchester  and  Albert 
stone.  The  rock  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
darker  than  the  Gaen  stone,  of  even  grain,  and 
much  of  it  very  fi«e  from  foreign  substances. 
The  qnuries  ftamisfa  very  large  blocka,  and  are 
ritoated  direcdy  on  the  diore  of  the  bay,  ao- 
cesdble  to  large  vessels. — Some  varieties  of 
sandstone,  of  a  cellular  structure  and  very 
hard,  make  a  good  material  for  miHstones. 
Strata  of  tbis  character  are  found  in  the  bita- 
minous  coal  measures  of  the  West,  and  are  no- 
ticed in  the  articles  BunBsroNS,  and  Ohio  (voL 
xii.  p.  499).  The  coarse  conglomerates,  vhen. 
purely  fiiliciotts  and  containing  clear  white  peb- 
bles, are  very  dnrable  and  refractory  stonea, 
answering  equally  well  for  roogh  and  strong 
buildings  and  the  purposes  of  fire  stones  for 
hearths  of  furnaces,  &c.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  nse  blocks  of  this  kind,  such  as  the 
coarser  varieties  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  of 
Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  fbr  pavements ;  but  under 
heavy  wear,  as  in  the  moat  frequented  streets 
of  tlie  dty  of  New  York,  they  were  soon  ren- 
dared  very  uneven,  and  their  use  bad  to  be 
abandoned.  For  filing  stones  several  Ta- 
rieties of  sandstones  answer  an  excellent  pur- 
pose, as  for  example  the  broad  slabs  of  tiie 
Potsdam  sandstone  already  referred  to.  New 
York  city  is  chiefly  supplied  with  them  from 
Ulster,  Greene,  and  Albany  counties,  and  from 
the  rock  formation  known  as  the  Hamilton 
group.  The  principal  shipping  points  are 
Kingston,  Sangerties,  Coxsackie,  Bristol,  and 
New  Baltimore  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
quantities  sent  down  annually  amount  to  sev- 
eral million  square  feet.  The  stone  is  obtained 
in  immense  sheets  of  any  desired  thickness 
from  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  is  divided 
by  perpendicular  joints,  which  are  as  smooth 
as  if  cat  by  a  saw,  separating  the  rock  into 
regular  blocks  and  greatly  &dutating  the  labor 
of  the  qnarrymen. 
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SANDUSET,  a  K.  oo.  of  Ohio,  bordered 
E.  by  Sandaeky  ha.j.  Lake  Erie,  intersected  hj 
Saadaaky  river,  and  aleo  drained  by  Port^e 
rirer  and  several  smaller  etreams ;  area,  aboat 
400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  14,806;  in  1860, 
21,147.  It  has  a  low  and  level  snrfaoe  and  fer- 
tile BoiL  In  the  W.  part  is  the  Black  swamp, 
covered  with  forests,  which  as  it  is  reclaimed 
ia  highly  productive.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  818,669  bnahela  of  Indian  com,  160,898 
of  wheat,  97,261  of  oats,  62,037  of  potatoes, 
and  67t061  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist 
mills,  18  saw  mills,  8  wobUen  fiwjtones,  0  tan- 
neries, 8  newspuer  offices,  6  ohnrches,  and 
8,681  pnpUs  attendii^;  nnblio  schools.  It  isin- 
tersected  by  the  Sandouy,  Dayton,  and  Oinoin- 
nati,  and  the  Oleveland  and  T^edo  railroads,  at 
the  jnncUon  of  which  latter  with  the  Fremont 
and  Indiana  railroad  is  the  o^ital,  Fremont^ 

SANDUSKY,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
capital  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  finely  situated  on  the 
6.  shore  of  Sandnsky  bay,  S  m.  from  Lake  Erie, 
110  m.  N.  from  Oolambns,  and  210  m.  K.  N.  K 
from  Cindnnati ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,408.  It  haa 
an  excellent  harbor,  the  bay  being  abont  SO  m. 
long  by  abont  6  m.  wide,  with  an  average 
depth  of  12  feet,  easy  of  access,  and  secure  m 
all  weather.  The  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage in  1860  was  16,626  tons;  nnmber  of 
clearances  1,407,  tonnage  886,816;  entrances 
1,888,  tonnage  324,882.  The  city  »  built  on 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  excellent  limestones 
extensively  employed  in  the  constniotion  of 
chorcbes,  public  edifices,  and  dwellings.  It 
contains  12  churches,  8  banks,  and  8  newspaper 
offices.  It  is  on  the  Ime  of  the  Oleveland  and 
Toledo  railroad,  and  is  the  torminns  of  the  San- 
dusky, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sandns- 
ky, Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  manufiacture  of  arUoles  in  hard 
woods,  of  which  aze  and  other  handles,  spqkes 
and  hubs  of  wheels,  *' bent  work"  for  carnages, 
&0.,  are  the  moat  important.  It  is  extensively 
engaged  in  exporting  fresh  and  salted  fish,  pine 
and  hardwood  Umber,  shingles,  and  laths,  and 
is  the  centre  (tf  one  of  the  most  promiung  vine- 
growing  diBtriots  in  the  United  States.  The 
city  and  vicinity  attract  many  viators  in  Bom- 
mer  by  their  fine  scenery  and  exoeBent  sbooi* 
ing  and  fishing. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  or  Hawahah 
Gboop,  18  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  be- 
tween lat  18°  55'  and  22"  20'  N.  and  long.  154° 
C5'  and  160°  16'  W.,  lying  in  a  curve,  mi  the 
remotest  points  being  about  860  m.  apart ;  area, 
nearly  6,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1828,  140,000 ;  in 
18S2,  180,816  ;  in  18S6,  108,679  ;  in  1860,  64,- 
165 ;  in  1868,  78,330.  Only  7  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited,  the  others  being  small,  rocky, 
and  barren.  Hawui  or  Owhyhee,  the  largest 
and  eastemmoat  of  the  group,  is  abont  4,000 
aq.  m.  in  extent,  and  in  1868  had  84,452  in- 
Itabitants.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  vol- 
oanio.  On  the  W.  coast,  the  beach  is  narrow 
and  dry,  and  overhung  by  a  steep,  bleak,  barren 
monntain,  which  affords  water  and  wood  only 
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in  its  upper  portion.  On  the  other  ooasts.'-tiie 
elevated  plateau  which  occnpies  the  whole 
central  portion  of  the  island  slopes  more  gently 
to  the  sea,  and  ita  valleys  are  rich  and  fertile. 
From  the  pentral  plain  rise  S  volcanic  peaks, 
all  active,  frcHn  one  of  which,  Kanna  Loa,  there 
were  great  eruptions  in  1852  and  1859.  (See 
Haitva  Loa.)  Hani,  the  second  island,  abont 
it  the  size  of  Hawaii,  is  equally  monntainons, 
and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by 
a  low  isthmus.  The  western  peninsola  has  bilk 
of  only  moderate  h^ht,  bnt  the  easteni  rises 
to  the  aMtnde  of  10,200  feet  Eaual  and  0«hn, 
the  8d  and  4th  islands  in  eAze,  are  also  elevated. 
ihe  plateaus  in  the  centre  reaching  a  height  of 
from  8,800  to  4,800  feet  The  S.  part  of  Oahn 
is  however  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  popnlons  district  in 
the  whole  group.  Molokai,  Uie  6th  in  size,  is 
broken  in  surface,  and  giveB  evidence  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Lanai  and  Nihan  are  less  ele- 
vated.— ^The  Sandwich  islands  have  some  very 
fine  harbors.  Honolnln,  on  the  island  of  Oahn, 
is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  coral  ree^  has  21^ 
feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  frt)m 
4  to  6^  fathoms  inside.  It  afibrds  safe  anchor- 
age and  great  facilities  for  vessels  to  discharge 
cargo,  and  the  reefs  along  the  channel  might 
be  converted  into  wharf  fronts.  It  is  easy  ai 
aooeas  frcon  all  quarters,  and  with  all  w&ds. 
Lahaina  or  Hani  is  an  open  roadstead,  bnt  with 
good  anchorage.  Hilo  or  Waiakea,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Hawaii,  is  a  good  natural  harbor,  pro- 
tected seaward  by  a  reef  of  coral  and  lava,  and 
with  from  8  to  8  fathoms  of  water.  Eawuhal 
and  Eialakiakna,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hawt^, 
and  Waimea,  Eoloa,  Nawiliwili,  and  Hanalei, 
on  Eauai,  have  also  tolerable  harbors. — ^The 
soil  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the  uplands  is 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  Ullage.  In 
the  valleys  and  plains  it  is  generally  very  fer- 
tile, and  yields  abundantly,  notwithstuiding 
occasional  droughts.  Owing  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  voleanio' eruptions,  mnoh  of  the 
Burftoe  <tf  the  islands  is  insnsoeptible  df  oidtnre. 
The  climate  is  very  eqnable  and  regarded  as 
healthftaL  The  decrease  in  tbe  native  popula- 
tion is  owing  partly  to  emigration  on  whale 
and  other  ^ips,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of 
syphilis,  small  pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
which  seem  specially  fatal  to  the  islanders. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  75°  F., 
and  the  range  from  60°  to  88°.  The  prodno- 
tiona  are  wheat,  raised  mostly  on  tiie  uplands, 
and  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  arrow- 
root, mulberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
taro  or  breadfruit,  in  the  vaUeys.  Oattle  and 
hogs  are  rused  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  export — The  inhab- 
itants are  usually  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Malay  race.  They  are  of  a  li^t  yellow  com- 
plexion, possesdng  good  fonns  and  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  bodily  strength.  They  are 
of  a  focile,  yielding,  imitative  diHtosition,  and 
when  under  good  influences  CMMUe  e<nisid- 
erable  intellectaal  and  moral  elevation.  Under 
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&e  insfaniolion  of  the  miMkmarieB  they  have 
attained  within  the  past  60  years  a  higher  de- 
gree of  civiliEation  and  intelligence  than  any 
other  of  the  Pacific  tribee.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  general  system  of  edacation,  have  nu- 
merous and  excellent  schools,  and  many 
churches,  in  which  a  Iwrge  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  commnnicants.  There  is  how- 
ever a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  habits  and 

Eractioes  of  barbarism,  and  to  reliqwe  into  the 
oentioasnesa  which  has  ever  been  one  of  their 
strongest  charaoteristtes.  Orij^oia]]^  tliey  were 
not  an  indnstrions  race,  the  burden  of  the 
preparation  of  food  and  clothing,  which  re- 
quired but  a  moderate  amount  of  tabor,  being 
imposed  upon  the  women,  as  in  most  savage 
toibes,  while  the  men  indulged  in  the  more 
congMiial  pursuits  of  war  or  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, ■  "With  increasing  intelligence,  however, 
has  come  a  desire  for  a  style  of  living  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  this  has  necessitated 
industry,  while  moral  infiuenoes  have  also  en- 
couraged it.  The  people  now  cultivate  the 
soil  with  considerable  skill,  and  manufacture 
the  umple  articles  which  form  a  part  of  their 
exports,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  arrow- 
root, and  have  become  sldlAiI  In  the  vortung 
of  iron  and  other  metals. — ^The  agricultural 
production  of  the  idands  is  very  considerable 
for  a  people  who  60  years  ago  know  only  the 
rudest  implements,  whose  instruction  on  the 
subject  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  mainly 
oral  and  incidental,  and  who  have  not  more 
^an  600,000  acres  of  arable  land  on  all  the 
islands,  and  much  of  this  yet  uncultivated  and 
subject  to  drought.  In  1858  the  exports  of  do- 
mostio  produce,  almost  exclusively  ti^cultural, 
amounted  to  $629,966,  more  than  double  those 
of  1862,  but  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  1860, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year. 
The  oommeroe  of  tlie  idands  islai^  and  stead- 
ily increasing.  In  1868  the  total  imports  were 
tl,089,661,  and  the  exports  t78r,082.  The 
onstmn  house  receipts  were  $116,188,  a  smaUer 
sum  tiban  in  any  previous  year  bat  one  since 
1649,  owing  to  a  considerable  rednetion  of  the 
imports,  though  the  exports  were  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  same  year  10  na- 
tional vessels,  116  merchant  vessels,  and  69S 
whalers  entered  the  island  ports,  and  222,464 
^Is.  sperm  oil,  2,661,882  galls,  whale  oil,  mi 
1,614,710  lbs.  whale  bone  were  transshipped. 
Tha  central  location  of  tlie  islands,  both  as  re- 
spwtB  the  trade  from  Oalifbmia  to  Ohina  and 
Japan,  and  the  great  whaling  grounds  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  the  hay  of  Islands,  and  the  sperm 
whale  fiaberiee  of  the  tropics,  has  made  them 
the  most  oMtvement  point  far  the  transship- 
ment of  oil  and  bone,  and  fbr  flimishing  sup- 
[dies  to  vessels. — ^The  government  of  the  Sand- 
wioh  islands  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king 
governing  the  country  under  the  constitntion 
of  1862.  The  present  king  is  KamehamehalY. 
(Alexander  Uholiho,  bom  Feb.  9, 18S4),  who 
SDCoeeded  his  father  Kamehameha  UL,  Deo, 
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16, 1864.  Each  of  the  larger  islands  has  a  gov- 
ernor, who,  with  the  king  and  queen,  the  cab- 
inet ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
the  assistant  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  snd 
8  other  members,  constitute  the  privy  oonndl. 
There  is  also  a  legislature  dected  by  the  people, 
which  sits  biennially.  The  receipts  of  the  pub- 
lic treasory  for  the  two  years  ending  March 
81,  1860,  were  $666,216,  uid  the  expenditures 
$648,088.  The  national  debt  at  the  same  time 
vas  $108^77.  There  Is  no  pennanent  anny : 
the  king  mas  gnard  of  80  men.  The  cost  <« 
public  instmction  for  ^e  two  yean  above  men- 
tioned was  $28,743.  There  are  somewhat  more 
than  400  schools  on  the  islands,  and  one  college. 
— ^The  Sandwich  islands  were  discovered  by 
Capt  Oook  in  1778,  and  in  one  of  Uie  harborsof 
Hawaii  that  navigator  was  murdered  the  next 
year  by  the  natives.   At  tliat  time  each  island 
had  its  own  independent  ruler ;  but  Kameha- 
meha I.  (1784^1819)  reduced  them  all  to  his 
sway.   On  his  death  his  son,  Eamehameha  H, 
abolished  idolatry.   In  April  of  the  next  year 
(1820)  the  first  missionaries  from  America  ar- 
rived there.  At  that  time  there  was  no  written 
language,  and  of  course  no  education;  the  land 
was  owned  by  the  king  and  his  ohiefr,  and  the 
people  were  daves.   "Ihe  nation  was  com- 
posed," says  Dr.  Anderson,  "  of  thieves,  drank- 
ards,  and  debauchees.    Oonstitutions,  laws, 
courts  of  justice  there  were  none,  and  no  con- 
ception of  such  things  in  the  native  mind. 
Property,  life,  every  thing  was  in  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  chie&."   Eamehameha  11.  was  in 
general  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  under 
their  instructions  many  of  the  chiefs  and  their 
followers  became  Christians.   Order  and  the 
proprieties  of  civilization  were  introduced,  and 
in  spite  of  occasional  relapses,  under  the  irrup- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  vicious  sailors,  or  the  in- 
terference of  foreign  powers,  they  made  com- 
mendable progresB.  Kamelumelu  ZL  virited 
England  and  died  there  in  1824w  He  was  floo* 
oeeded  by  his  broOier,  Kamehamdia  in.,  who 
was  the  fast  ftiend  of  the  misnonaries,  and 
throughout  most  of  his  reign  had  some  of  those 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  mis^on  as 
his  principal  oounsellors.    The  language  was 
first  reduced  to  writing  in  1823 ;  schools  were 
extenrively  established  over  the  islands,  and 
now  more  than  j[  of  the  population  can  read, 
and  nearly  all  the  children  and  youth  are  in 
attendance  upon  the  schools.   The  Efaropean 
dress  was  substituted  for  the  native.  Courts 
were  established ;  court  houses,  prisons,  roads, 
and  bridges  built ;  a  code  of  justice  enacted ; 
and  in  1840  the  king  gave  to  his  people  a  writ- 
ten constitoUon,  recognizing  the  principles  of 
Ohristianily  as  the  fnmdation  of  the  govern- 
ment  Simnltaneonsly  with  die  promulgation 
of  this  consdtntaon  the  Suidwich  islands  were 
declared  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  in  1844 
their  independence  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.   In  1863  the 
ooQstitntion  was  revised  and  made  somewhat 
more  libwal  by  the  king.  Hear]^  800  vorln^ 
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embrftoing  &Tdr7o<mnderable  range  of  scimoe, 
literatare,  and  rel^ous  ingtraotion,  have  been 
published  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  The 
present  king,  Eamehameha  IV.,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1^4,  and  oarries  oat  with  vigor  the 
plana  of  his  father.  A  luve  proportion  of  his 
cabinet  and  goTemment  officers  are  Americans 
formerly  connected  witii  the  mianfms.  (See 
Kambhamrha.) 

SANDYS,  Onwi,  an  English  poet  and 
traveller,  son  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandrs,  archbishop 
of  York,  bom  at  Bishopsthoroe  in  1577,  died 
at  Boxlej  Abbey,  Kent,  in  March,  1644.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  set  oat  on 
a  joamey  to  l^e  East,  and  wrote  "  A  Relation 
of  a  Joamey  began  in  1610,  in  Foot  Booira, 
oontaini^?  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, of  Egypt,  of  tne  Holy  Land,  and  of  the 
Bemote  Parts  of  Italy  and  Ishmds  adjoining'* 
(1615 ;  7th  ed.,  1673).  He  afterward  went  to 
America,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Sir  Edwia  Sandys  as  trea- 
Borer  of  Vitylnia,  and  there  completed  his 
translation  of  Ovid's  ifetamorphom.  He  was 
tiie  andior  of  poetical  venions  of  the  Psalms 
(1636X  of  the  book  of  Job,  Ecdesiastes,  Lamen- 
tations, &c.  (1639),  and  of  the  Songof  Solomon 
(1643).  His  lift,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  is 
prefixed  to  '*  Selections  from  Sandys's  Metrical 
Paraphrases'*  (London,  1889). 

SANFORD,  Nathan,  an  American  states- 
man and  jnrifft,  born  at  Bridgehampton,  Long 
island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1779,  died  in  Flushing, 
L.  L,  Oct.  17,  1883.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Jan.  1779,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  in  1803  a  commissioner  in  bank- 
mptoy  for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  in  1803 
n.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  same  district,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  daring  the 
period  of  the  embargo  and  the  war  with  Qnat 
Britain,  until  1816.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  tiie  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  chosen  speaker  of  that  bodr*  Snb- 
seqnently  he  became  a  member  of  the  state 
smate,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  B. 
senate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  conven* 
tion  of  1831  to  revise  the  constitation  of  New 
York,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
that  state,  as  the  successor  of  Chancellor  Kent. 
Bengning  that  office  in  oonseqnenee  of  im< 
pairMi  health,  he  served  another  term  in  the  U. 
B.  senate  (1825-81),  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  country  seat  at  Flashing. 

SANFORD,  Thaddbits,  an  American  joumal- 
ist,  bom  in  Oonnectlout  near  the  dose  of  the 
16th  centnry.  In  early  life  be  went  to  New 
Yoi^  where  he  remained,  engw^  in  mwcan- 
tUe  ^irsnits,  until  ISaSj  when  he  removed  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  in  1628  beoame  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  "Moldle  Begistar." 
iVom  1888  to  1844  he  wss  also  president  of 
the  bank  of  Mobile.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Pierce  collector  of  Mobile,  which 
porition  he  still  (1861)  holds  under  the  govern* 
uent  of  the  seoeding  states;  and  in  1864  he 
withdrew  flromJonniaUani. 
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SANGAMON,  a  central  go.  of  HI.,  intersected 
by  tiie  Sangamon  river ;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  82,256.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  snrface  is  mostly  level  prairie 
land,  diversified  with  forests  of  good  timber. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  8,318,804  bhahels 
of  Indian  corn,  835,008  of  oats,  104,126  of 
wheat,  120,866  lbs.  of  wool,  and  877,273  of 
butter.  It  had  27  churches,  7  newspaper 
fioes,  and  8,320  pnpils  attending  public  schools. 
Sereral  inmortant  railroads  traverse  the  coun- 
ty.  Oapital,  Springfield. 

SANGUINARIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  root  <jf 
the  sanguinaHa  Canade7m$,  commonly  known 
as  the  blood-root  or  red-root  This  is  an  her- 
baceous perennial  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 
growing  abundantly  tiiroughont  the  tTnited 
States  in  rich  soils  and  shady  sitnations,  and  ' 
fiowering  in  March  and  April.  The  rootstock 
or  rhizome  extends  horizontally  beneath  the 
surface  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  size 
of  t^e  finger.  It  sends  forth  side  shoots,  from 
the  ends  of  which,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
main  root,  rise  the  scape  and  leaf  stalks,  sur- 
rounded by  the  shetiiis  of  the  hn^  all  of  which 
spring  up  together.  The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 
bat  deeply  lobed,  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  paler  on  the  under,  and  strongly  mark- 
ed by  orange-colored  veins.  The  scape  la  round 
and  straight,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  and  terminated  by  a  single  flower  q( 
about  8  petals,  which  are  white,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  rose  or  purple.  AJl  parts  of  the 
phmt  are  pervaded  by  an  oraoge-colored  sap, 
of  deepest  color  in  the  root.  They  all  possess 
the  same  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  root  only 
is  made  use  of.  This  is  dried  and  pulverized, 
and  is  administered  while  fresh,  either  in  the 
powder,  or  in  pills  prepared  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effect  of  the 

Sowder  upon  the  throat,  and  also  in  inf^on  or 
aooction  and  tinotnre^  Its  properties  arethow 
of  an  aerii  nurootic  and  emetic,  in  overdose 
producing  violent  thirst,  fiuntness,  and  dimness 
of  vision.  In  some  oases  its  effwts  have  been 
&taL  Upon  ftmgous  sor&oes  it  acts  as  an  es- 
obarotio.  It  has  been  found  nsefhl  in  numerous 
diseases,  among  which  are  typhoid  pneomonia, 
catarrh,  scarli^na,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  dys- 
pepsia, &o.  Many  physicians  have  long  relied 
upon  it  wholly  for  the  cure  of  croup.  Its 
active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  peoutiar 
alkaline  principle  called  sanguinarine,  which  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pearly  sub- 
stance. This  has  an  acrid  taste,  and  forms 
with  the  acids  salts,  all  of  which,  when  dis- 
solved inwater,  produce  beaotiftd  red  colors. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SANHBDnnr  (Gr.  trwtipuw, 
assembly,  tnm  (nn>,  together,  and  iSpa^  seat ; 
Heb.  beth  din  hoffgadolyhigh  court  or  mbunaiQ, 
the  name  of  the  highest  judicial  and  le^dative 
assembly  of  the  Jewish  state  daring  tiie  Ifwt 
periods  of  its  existence.  Though  the  orifdn  at 
the  sanhedrim  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  it  is 
certain  that  it  received  its  fbll  development 
during  the  role  of  the  eariiw  Maccabees.  It 
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also  Borvired,  though  in  a  modified  ahme,  the 
&11  of  Jerosalem  and  the  total  a&iiihilation  of 
Jeviah  independence  hy  the  Bomans,  It  oon- 
BBted  of  70  members,  elected  from  among  the 
elders  of  the  oommonitiea  and  the  principal 
scholars  or  teachers,  and  a  president  or  patri- 
arch (nati).  Another  presiding  elder,  called 
*'  father  of  the  court"  (dbbethdinX  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  crit- 
ics, one  of  the  70.  Thej  asaembied  daily  with 
the  exception  of  the  sabbath  and  holidays,  gen- 
erally at  the  "  hewn-stone  chamber"  in  the  in- 
tenor  court  of  the  temple.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  the  sanhedrim  was  vested  with  the 
most  essential  privileges  of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  judicial  body;  but  there  can 
be  no  doabt  that  its  fhnctions  were  frequently 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  by  the  sway  of 
the  national  princes  and  Roman  proonrators. 
Herod  the  Great  almost  annihilated  the  legal 
auihedrim,  and  subsequently  several  irregular 
assemblies  were  convenkl  under  that  name, 
which  mostly  served  as  tools,  being  compelled 
to  sanction  deeds  of  tyranny.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  sanhedrim  found  a 
temporary  refuge  in  various  towns  of  Judsea. 
The  most  renowned  presidents  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Hillel.  (See  Hbbbewb.)— In  1807  a 
sanhedrim  of  71  was  convened  at  Paris  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  forthe  r^ulation  o£  Jewish 
affairs  in  France. 

8ANIUi.O,  an  E.  CO.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on 
X<ake  Huron,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  Black  and  Oass  rivers;  area,  about  1,000 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,112;  in  1860, 7,601.  It 
has  an  undulating  and  well  timbered  snrftce, 
and  a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  productions 
in  1860  were  7,627  buahelB  of  wheat,  6,869  of 
Indian  com,  7,886  of  oats,  and  1,214  of  bi^. 
Capital,  Lexington. 

BANNAZARO,  Giaoopo,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Naples,  July  28,4458,  died  there,  April 
26,  16S0.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  France, 
and  was  a  &vorite  with  King  Frederio  II., 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  to  that 
country.  His  principal  work  is  the  Arcadia,  a 
pastoral,  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.  A  Latin 

Soem,  DePartu  Virginu,  acquired  for  him  the 
esignation  of  the  Christian  Virgil. 
SANSOBIT,  the  literary  luiguage  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  In<Ua.  Ori- 
ginally a  vernacular  dialect  In  Hindostan,  It  has 
for  nearly  or  quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept 
artifldally  in  use,  Uke  the  Latin  in  Europe,  by 
the  labors  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
and  the  transitutted  neages  of  an  educated  caste, 
to  serve  as  the  means  of  learned  interconrse 
and  composition.  Its  name  (taniirta^  com- 
pleted, perfected)  denotes  it  as  the  cultivated, 
elaborated,  or  perfected  form  of  speech,"  in 
distinction  ftom  the  uncultivated  dialects,  call- 
ed Pracrit  {prdkrta,  left  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion), which  sprang  from  or  were  contempora- 
neous with  it.  It  was  bronght  into  India  from 
the  N.  W.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan 
Ivanoh  of  the  Indo-European  fiunily,  and  uv- 
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ing  for  their  next  of  kin  the  Iranians,  who  egdkn 
dialects  which  were  tiie  ancestors  of  the  mod- 
em Perrian  limgoages.  They  entered  India  aa 
a  people  of  superior  qualities,  bodily  and  men- 
tal ;  tiiey  dispossessed  and  drove  out  or  rednoed 
to  servitude  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil 
throughout  the  region  stretching  from  the  In- 
dus to  the  mouth  of  the  Qanges,  ori^nated  by 
de^ees  the  Brahmanio  form  of  polity,  q>read 
their  influence  and  institutions  over  all  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  not  excepting  those  still  occu- 
pied by  the  ancient  races  and  languages,  and 
made  uteir  sacred  dialect  the  chief  vehicle  dur- 
ing all  future  time  of,the  religions,  scientific, 
and  literary  activity  of  India.  The  importance 
and  interest  of  the  Sanscrit  has  a  twofold 
character;  considered  in  its  relaticm  to  Indian 
history,  it  contt^ns  an  immense  literature,  lay- 
ing open  from  a  very  remote  epoch  nearhr  to 
the  present  day  the  inward  and  outward  lite  <j 
a  numerous  and  highly  endowed  branch  of  the 
human  family  (India  still  contains  a  7th  part 
of  our  race) ;  as  touching  the  Indo-European 
languages,  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  original 
among  them,  and,  by  reason  of  its  better  conser- 
vation of  the  features  of  their  common  parent, 
it  throws  vastly  more  light  than  any  other  upon 
the  history  and  relations  of  all.  The  latter  is 
the  more  widely  appreciated  aide  of  its  nseftil- 
nes9,  and  the  one  which  has  most  contributed 
to  give  currency  to  its  study.  '  Its  cultivation 
by  Europeans  dates  only  76  years  back,  to  the 
establishment  of  English  supremacy  in  India, 
nor  did  it  gain  a  footiiold  on  European  ground 
till  after  the  banning  of  the  present  century. 
The  earliest  translations  of  Sanscrit  works  were 
of  the  BbagaiBat-Oita  in  1785,  the  SUmadtmt 
in  1787,  and  the  Sahuntala  in  1T89.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  later  Colebrooke  and  'Wilson, 
were  the  Englishmen  who  did  most  in  India  to 
foster  and  advance  the  study ;  tiie  Sohlegels  in 
Germany  and  Oh^zy  in  France  were  the  first 
who  introduced  it  upon  the  continent.  Bopp 
(from  1830  onward)  founded  upon  it  the  new 
science  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Indo-Eoropean  langnages,  of  which  others  be- 
fore him  had  given  but  hmts  or  fragments. 
'Within  20  years,  the  introduction  of  the  "Vedas 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  has  made  a  new 
era  in  Sanscrit  study.  Hundreds  of  Sanscrit 
texts  have  been  published  in  the  East  and  In 
the  'West;  tranaLations  from  them,  with  gram- 
mars, glossaries,  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
learner,  are  to  be  found  in  every  cultivated 
language  of  Europe ;  all  the  considerable  uni- 
ver^ties  count  instructors  in  Sanscrit  in  their 
fiusultiea,  and  its  students,  either  for  the  litera* 
tore  or  for  the  value  of  the  language  aa  an  aid 
to  linguistic  study,  are  everywhere  numeroua 
— The  Sanscrit  is  ordinarily  written  in  a  char- 
acter called  divandgari,  "divine  city,"  which, 
in  its  present  faUy  developed  form,  is  of  a  date 
several  centnries  later  than  the  Christian  era. 
The  ancient  alphabet  from  which  it  is  descend- 
ed derives  itself^  according  to  the  best  opinion, 
from  a  Sositic  aonrce.  B^eoting  the  wigin 
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of  writing  there  are  even  no  traditkms  in  the 

Iffindoo  literatare,  as  regards  either  its  period 
or  its  place  ctf  deriTation  ;  and  soholarB  are  jet 
at  vananoe  as  to  whether  whole  departmeots 
of  the  literature  were  composed  before  or  after 
the  knowledge  of  a  written  oharaoter.  The 
earliest  dated  monuments  known  are  those  of 
the  Bnddhist  monarch  Priyadarsi,  of  the  3d 
century  B.  C;  their  langoage  is  already  Pra- 
orit.  The  dSoajid^art  is  written  from  left  to 
right ;  it  is  a  complete  mode  of  writing,  repre- 
senting every  an^yzable  soand  by  a  separate 
sigQ ;  it  is  of  a  syUabio  character,  each  conso- 
nant implying  a  short  a,  if  the  ngn  of  no  other 
vowel  is  attached  to  it;  if  more  oonsonants 
than  one  are  to  be  spoken  with  one  rowel, 
th^r  ngns  are  united  into  a  noj^e  oompouna 
oharaoter.  The  Sanseiit  poaaeasos  the  8  primi- 
tive vowels  a,  in  both  short  and  long 
lurraa ;  also  the  4  uphthongs  ai^  au  (usnally 
written  and  prononnced  S,  6)y  di^  du.  It  has 
the  mates  of  the  3  usnal  dasses,  gattoral,  den- 
tal, and  labial,  in  triple  form,  as  g,  gh; 
t,  d,  dh;  p,  hj  ih;  oorrespondJng  historically 
with  the  anrd,  sonant,  and  aspirate  mates  of 
the  Oreek  and  other  Indo-Earopean  tongaes. 
Its  nsaal  nasals  are  n  and  m  ;  its  guttural  nasal^ 
M,  is  even  a  less  independent  constituent  of  an 
.  alpliabet  than  is  our  own,  occarring  almost 
solely  before  a  following  guttural  mute.  It  has 
the  4  semi-rowels  y,  r,  I,  u,  the  sibilant «,  and 
the  aspiralaon  A.  This  ia  the  Indo-Eoropean 
germ  or  noolena  q£  the  Suuorit  alphabet, 
wMch,  however,  has  become  greatly  expanded, 
as  follows.  The  Sanscrit,  like  many  modem 
langna^ea,  uses  its  r  and  I  as  rowels  also,  writ- 
ing them  when  so  used  with  separate  <^arao- 
ters.  It  has  developed  a  hh,  th,  and  ^A,  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  and  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  It  has  g^ed  a  full  series  of  pala- 
tal sounds,  oh,  ehk^  jh,  A,  with  a  sibilant  p 
(the  phonetic  equivalent  of  our  sh) ;  these  are 
mainly  derired  from  the  corruption  of  original 
gutturals,  eh  and  p  from  il:;,  j  from  g ;  chh  most- 
V  corresponds  historically  to  these,  of  the  con- 
nected languages ;  jh  hardly  once  occurs  in  the 
(dderSaoflorit;  andftisofnomoreooasequence 
than  ourn  in  »neA,  hinge.  It  has  fiirt&OT  added 
a  complete  series  of  lingual  (cerebral,  eacomi- 
nal)  sounds,  ^  ^  ^  n,  «&,  uttered  vith  the 
tip  ot  tiie  tongue  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the 
month,  to  the  position  in  which  we  pronounce 
onr  r;  ti  and  ih  are  rery  fVequentiy  of  eupho- 
nic origin,  occasioned  especially  by  the  phonet- 
ic influence  of  the  r  ;  the  others  are  also  some- 
tunes  euphonic  products;  but  ^1  not  seldom 
occur  independently  in  roots  and  words,  and 
are  then  almost  certain  evidences  of  an  origin 
not  Indo-European.  The  lingual  series  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  derived  from  or  suggested  by 
the  aboriginal  dialects  of  India,  in  which  lin- 
gnals  abound.  The  system  is  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  nasal  ngn,  written  over  the 
J^jilable  to  which  it  belongs,  and  indicating  a 
nasal  sound  adapted  in  its  quality  to  the  follow- 
ing consonant  (we  write  it  by  m),  and  fiualljr 


of  a  bxeathing,  ^  into  whieb  a  final «  or  r  k 

liable  to  be  converted.  The  whole  scheme  ia 
then  as  follows: 
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The  completeness  of  this  system  of  written 
signs,  and  its  nice  adaptation  of  sign  to  sound, 
are  very  evident,  ^ot  less  evident  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  system  of  sounds,  aai  the  harmonj 
and  proportion  of  its  development  Both, 
however,  often  receive  ill-judged  and  exagger- 
ated encomium.  The  spoken  alphabet  has  the 
proper  characteristics  of  an  ancient  and  primi- 
tire  system,  lacking  many  of  the  later  inter- 
mediate vowels,  spirants,  and  the  like,  and  the 
written  alphabet,  of  course,  is  correspondingly 
defective ;  the  English  possesses  at  least  5  vow- 
els (or  9,  if  long  and  short  be  counted  as  sep- 
arate) and  6  consonants  for  whioh  the  San- 
scrit alphabet  has  no  signs.  A  peculiar  and 
striking'feature  of  the  external  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  is  presented  by  its  highly  elaborate 
system  of  euphonic  rules,  which  have  play  hoth 
in  tdie  formation  and  inflection  of  worcu,  and 
also,  in  a  yet  more  searching  and  extended 
manner,  in  the  combination  of  words  into  a 
sentence.  The  ends  sought  are  chiefly  the 
avoidance  of  the  hiatus  and  of  the  concurrence 
of  surd  and  sonant  letters,  the  assimilation  of 
nearly  kindred  sounds,  and  the  modification  of 
combinations  difficult  of  utterance;  and  tbo 
physical  theory  of  most  of  the  rules  is  readily 
traceable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  euphonic 
combination  of  the  phrase,  we  take  the  words 
iTtdras  apabharan  apdm  garbkdn  charati  frpm 
antar;  they  form  tne  senteoce  iiidro  ^pahha- 
Tann  apdng  gajihdmg  eharaiy  e^K>  antah. 
That  there  is  something  artificial  and  arbitrary 
iu  the  strict  application  of  the  system  of  euplio- 
nic  changes  to  the  sentence  is  in  itself  highly 
probable,  since  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
any  people  should,  in  its  or^ary  use  of  lan- 
guage, so  sacrifice  the  independenoe  of  individ- 
ual words  to  an  exaggerated  sense  oS  euphony ; 
and  tiie  probabllitybecomes  a  oertdnty  when 
we  observe  that  in  the  Vedio  poetry,  the  ear- 
Uest  and  least  artificial  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  euphonic  rules  are,  as  is  shown  by 
Uie  metre,  in  great  part  unobserved.  The  ao- 
oeuts  are  two,  the  acute  and  the  circmnflex, 
corresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  of  them  is  limited  to  any  particuUur 
part  of  the  word,  like  those  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek ;  it  may  stand,  in  a  word  of  whatever 
length,  on  whaterer  syllable  the  rules  of  deri- 
vation or  compositioD  may  direct.  The  cir- 
cumflex but  seldom  rests  on  a  simple  long 
vowel ;  it  belongs  chiefly  to  a  syllable  whose 
vowel  is  preceded  by  a  semi-vowel  convertible 
Into  a  rowel,  as  2wi^  nod^da.— As  r^arda  tha 
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et7mol<^ofll  part  of  gramnuu',  the  cBftiuidsh- 
Ing  olwactenatic  o£  we  Sanaorit  is—bende  the 
great  afflaence  of  forma,  and  the  unlimited  Uf 
oility  of  forming  new  deiiratires  and  new  com- 
ponnds — its  remaricable  preserration  of  original 
materialfl  and  procesaea,  the  great  regolarity 
and  conseqaent  transparency  of  its  formative 
methods.  In  moat  words  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distingnishing  from  each  other  root,  affix, 
and  termination,  and  in  recognizing  the  original 
form  and  signification  of  each.  '  For  analyzing 
words,  retracing  their  history,  and  referring 
them  to  their  ultimate  roots,  tiie  ntmost  facili- 
ties are  afforded.  This  character  of  the  lan- 
guage has  determined  that  of  the  native  science 
of  grammar,  oA  which  onr  own  grammatical 
treatment  of  it  is  mainly  baaed.  The  Hindoo 
grammar  is  essentially  analytical  and  etymo- 
loj^cal,  dissecting  oat  roots,  affixes,  themes, 
tmninations,  and  laying  down  the  mlea  which 
govern  their  combination  into  vocables.  Abont 
S,000  roots  are  catalogned  by  the  native  an- 
thorities,  but  of  these  the  greater  part  are  of 
no  aoconnt,  being  either  slightly  varied  forms 
of  others,  or  mere  grammatical  artificialities. 
The  Indo-Enropean  roots,  however,  are  far 
more  nnmeronsly  and  faithfully  presAred,  in 
form  and  in  ngniflcation,  by  the  Sanscrit  than 
by  any  other  member  of  the  family.  It  is  this 
remarkable  conaervation  of  materials  and  pro- 
cesses which  gives  pnnninent  importance  to 
tiie  Sanscrit  in  Indo-Enropean  philology,  mak- 
ing its  introdnotion  the  inangnration  of  a  new 
era  in  etymolo^ang,  and  so  in  the  science  of 
language,  which  is  based  on  etymology,  or  the 
histoiT  of  individual  words. — ^The  whole  sys- 
tem of  inflection  in  Sanscrit  is  most  nearly  ac- 
cordant with  that  of  Greek:  it  is  decidedly 
richer  in  declension,  but  vastly  poorer  in  con- 
jugation. In  declen^on,  it  distinguishes  8  gen- 
ders, the  masculine  and  neuter  agreeing  in 
theme,  and  usually  in  inflection,  the  feminine 
lonng  long  terminal  vowels  and  fuller  endings. 
The  cases  are  8 :  the  nominative,  with  which 
in  most  instances  the  next  case,  the  vocative, 
agrees  in  form ;  two  other  cases  of  relation,  the 
dative  expressing  for,  the  genitive  of;  and  4 
cases  of  position  or  direction :  the  accusative, 
expressing  to,  direct  ^>proach,  immediate  ac- 
tion ;  the  ablative,  expres^g  from ;  the  looa^ 
tive,  In ;  the  instrumental,  by  the  «de  of,  along 
with,  with,  by.  Each  occurs  in  the  8  numbers, 
dngnlar,  dual,  and  plurals  and  the  usual  termi- 
nations are  as  follows :  fnng.  nom. «  (neut.  m  or 
wanting),  acc.  m,  inst.  A,  dat.  S,  abl.  at  (or  (), 
gen.  as  (a»ya\  loc.  dual,  nom.,  acc,  and 
voc.  du  (neut.  i),  inst.,  dat,  and  abl.  hhydm, 
gen.  and  loc.  m;  pi.  nom.  a»  (neut.  dni,  t),  acc. 
at  (masc.  n);  inst.  bhis;  dat.  and  abl.  bkya$; 
loc.  8U.  A^ectives  are  declined  like  substan- 
tives; as  comparative  and  superlative  suffixes 
they  add  tara  and  tama,  or  iyant  and  iththa. 
The  numerals,  closely  according  with  those  in 
the  related  langnages,  are :  1,  eha;  2,  duta;  8, 
tri;  4,  chatur;  b,paneha;  6,»hafh;  7,  eapta; 
8,  a^fa;  9,  notea;  10,  dofa;  11,  dadafa,^i 


BO,  mnfoU;  80,  triitffft;  40,  cAotwdHivst;  BO^ 
pancbAfOt;  60,|AAyA^;  70,Mp(a(t;  80,aflH; 
00,  nawati;  100,  fata;  1,000,  aaJuura.  Ibe 
pnmonnB,  excepting  the  Ist  and  2d  powmal, 
distinguidi  8  genders.  Tbej  derive  themselTM 
tnm  roots  of  their  own,  which  play  also  an 
important  part  in  the  develMinient  of  forms 
and  form-words.  Their  many  Irregularities  of 
declension  agree  nearly  with  those  of  the  pro- 
nouns in  the  other  Indo-European  dialects,  nor 
are  their  roota  peculiar.  The  verb  has  2  voices, 
an  active  and  a  middle  or  reflexive,  which  lat- 
ter, in  a  part  of  its  forms,  aervea  also  as  a  pss* 
Btve,  as  in  Greek.  It  distinguishes  thron^oat, 
like  the  noon,  8  numbers,  with  the  usual  3  per- 
sons in  each,  and  the  personal  terminatiMU  are 
evidently  reoncihle  to  forms  <tf  pronouns,  indi- 
cating in  each  ease  ike  snl^Ject ;  they  are  of  S 
cbsses,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  prindiMl 
and  historical  tenses  in  Greek.  They  are,  in 
their  normal  form,  as  follows:  active:  princ 
nng.  mi,  n,  ti  ;  dual,  imu,  f  Aos,  tat ;  pi.  suia,  (Ad^ 
anti  ;  hist.  slog,  m,  s,  t;  du.  voy  toix.  Mm;  pi 
ma,  to,  an; — middle:  princ  sing.  &,9l,  ti;  an. 
waM,  athi,  dti  ;  pL  mafii,  dEAw^  anti  ;  hist  sing. 
*,  thdt,  ta ;  du.  wahi,  dthdm,  Atdm;  pL  na^ 
dhvmn^  anta.  The  present  and  imperfect  tens- 
es exhibit  various  modifications  of  the  verbil 
root  into  a  special  stem,  on  which  is  foonded 
a  division  of  the  verbs  into  10  coiyagstiaiil 
classes ;  all  are  analogous  with  changes  niaA 
the  Greek  verbs  more  irregolarly  nndogo  in 
the  same  tenses,  and  with  scattered  phenomaa 
in  the  other  related  langnages.  The  present  bat 
an  imperative,  distinguished  by  special  temU' 
natioDB,  and  a  potential,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  optative,  having  forita  charactenstiotke 
vowel  i.  Of  a  subjunctive,  only  fragments  re- 
main, in  the  antiquated  dialect  of  the  Vedia. 
The  characteristic  of  the  imperfect  is  an 
ment,  a  prefixed  a.  Of  other  tenses,  webave  an 
augmented  aorist,  of  greatiy  varied  fonnatioo, 
answering  to  the  Greek  1st  and  2d  aorists;  a 
perfect,  reduplicated,  and  with  peculiar  termina- 
tions; a  periphrastic  fbture,  of  late  growth;  a 
future  of  compounded  origin,  the  same  widi  tbs 
Greek  in  trw ;  an  imperfect  of  this  ftitnre,  et  a 
conditional,  of  very  rare  occurrence;  and  finaSf 
a  precative,  or  optative  of  componnd  ftnutio^ 
also  not  common.  Fragments  of  imperatini 
optative,  and  snhjonotire  forms,  belooging  to 
tine  acnist,  pcofect,  and  fbture  tensea,  are  maa 
in  the  oldest  literature,  but  they  are  obsoMo 
in  the  classical  Sanscrit  The  present,  "paled, 
and  future  tenses,  active,  paasiTe,  and  middle 
have  participles.  Of  verbal  nouns  there  ii  n 
accusative  case  (the  Latin  supine  in  vm),  asedu 
an  infinitive ;  also  an  instrumental  case,  fonniag 
a  gerund,  or  a  kind  of  indeclinable  past  parti- 
ciple (as  hh4tf>d,  having  been),  wtiicn  is  «  ex- 
cessively frequent  employment  The  deriva- 
tive forms  of  the  verb,  formed  at  pleasue  ft«n 
any  root,  are  the  pasrave,  having  a  n>ecial  ftim 
only  in  the  present  and  imperfect,  the  osnsatm, 
desiderative,  and  intensive  or  freqoentatiTe- 
The  ttfflnawe  of  verbal  fonns  la  thuaasBBtoU 
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great,  yet  the  langnage  ts  fhr  ftoat  nuddng  ftill 
nsB  w  tiiem,  and  the  Saoserit  verb  n  not  to 
be  compared  for  power  of  expression  vith  the 

Greek,  or  even  with  the  Latin ;  there  is  a  strong 
tendency,  especially  in  the  later  styles  of  writ- 
ing, to  slight  tJie  finite  forms,  and  to  constmot 
loose  and  awkward  sentences  with  the  parti- 
ciple and  gerund.  Prepositions,  in  oar  sense, 
are  almost  absent,  the  prepositions  of  the  other 
Indo-Eoropean  tongaes  having  here  still  their 
original  vatne  as  aaverhs,  directing  the  action 
of  the  verb,  bat  not  directly  governing  nonns; 
as  prefixes  to  verbs  they  are  of  constant  appli- 
cation, and  play  a  great  part  in  the  formatioD 
of  denradves.  Goi^ancuons  and  adverbs  are 
in  part  derived  from  pronominal  roots,  in  part 
from  nonns. — Syntax  is  a  branch  of  the  grammar 
of  very  inferior  interrat,  and  is  even  1^  ont  in 
many  of  oar  Sanscrit  grammars.  Whatever 
oxpresdveness  and  rhetorical  charm  the  lan- 
gnage  has  lie  chiefly  in  its  boandless  wealth  of 
epithets,  and  not  at  all  in  the  oonstraction  of 
its  sentences  and  periods;  indeed,  a  period  la 
Sanscrit  is  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  forma- 
tion and  connection  of  its  clauses  is  of  the  bald- 
est simplicity.  The  excessive  nse  of  oambrons 
componnds  is  also  a  very  ^neral  f^t  in  San- 
scrit constrnction,  appearing  in  all  styles  of 
composition,  bnt  especially  the  more  artificial ; 
to  say,  for  instance,  "  water-play-delighted- 
maiden-bathing-fragrant  (river-breezes)"  for 
"made  fi-a^nt  by  the  bathing  of  maidens 
delighted  with  sporting  in  the  water,"  is  a  vii^ 
tnid  abnegation  of  the  privileges  of  an  inflected 
langaage,  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to  the 
stiff  inexpressiveness  of  the  Chinese. — The 
oonstructton  of  Sanscrit  metre  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  quantity,  as  in  Greek,  with  total 
disregard  of  accent.  The  most  ant^ent  metres 
are  of  very  simple  constrnoUon,  and  almost 
wholly  iambic  in  movement;  much  of  the 
later  versification  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
complexity,  elaborateness,  and  artificiality. — 
Lttbhatcbk.  The  most  ancient  literature  of  In- 
dia, that  of  the  Vedas,  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  title  Vbda,  as  not  composed  in  the  proper 
Suuorit  ^alect,  and  as  farming  a  body  of 
works  of  separate  and  peonliar  intwest;  and, 
with  the  Vedas,  the  whole  moss  aim  of  Vedio 
literature,  the  oldest  rel^ons  Btera^re  <^  the 
country.  The  proper  Sffiiscrit  literature  is  of 
Tast  extent,  connting  by  thousands  its  works 
stin  in  existence,  while  titles  and  quoted  frag- 
ments of  hosts  of  others,  not  known  to  be 

£ reserved  in  their  entirety,  are  on  record. 
[osC  of  these  works  are  still  in  mannsoript, 
and  the  largest  collections  of  MSS.  oat  of  India 
itself  are  those  of  the  East  India  office  in  Lon- 
don, the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bod- 
leian at  Oxford.  The  period  it  covers  is  a  vast 
one ;  stretching,  if  the  Vedas  be  induded,  from 
«t  least  1600  B.  O.  to  onr  own  day.  Nearly 
all  of  it  was  compond  after  the  Iangui^;e  had 
eeosed  to  be  in  tlm  fkillegt  sense  a  spokua  ver- 
naonlar ;  hence  a  tinge  of  ortifidality,  growing 
ever  de^>er  as  more  modem  times  are  ap- 


preached,  rtsts  npon  it  aH  With  inrignifleant 
exoeptiona,  it  is  all  oonqiosed  in  metee,  even 
WOKS  of  law,  of  morality,  of  soieuce;  and,  in 
great  part,  in  the  so  called  ploia,  a  2-Iine  stan- 
za, each  line  made  up  of  two  8-syllabIe  feet, 
the  movement  being  chiefiy  iambic.  £very 
d^>artment  of  knowledge  and  branch  of  in- 
quirjf^is  represented  in  it,  with  tiiie  single  ex- 
oeptlbn  of  history ;  and  the  want  of  the  his- 
torical element  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 

ginerol  oharacteriatio  ,of  the  literature.  The 
indoo  mind,  in  utter  opposition  to  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Chinese,  has  ever  been  little  re^rd- 
ful  of  otyeotive  truth,  careless  of  facts,  main- 
dined  to  observe  and  record,  laying  no  stress 
on  the  events  of  ontwwd  life,  heedless  of  thwr 
connection  and  soooestion ;  hence  the  absence 
of  a  chronology  in  the  lit«wy  as  wdl  as  the 
political  history  of  India,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  centuries  reBtiI^;  upon  the  date  of  almost 
every  work.  To  estimate  the  absolute  value 
of  this  mass  of  Uterary  productions  need  not 
be  attempted  here.  Maoh  of  it  is  of  a  charac- 
ter which  has  commanded  high  and  general 
admiration;  bat  it  exhibits  the  characteristic 
faults  and  deficiencies  of  the  oriental  mind  in 
no  light  degree.  The  want  of  history  robs  it  of 
one  great  source  of  worth  and  interest;  much 
of  it  ia  trivial  and  tedious ;  and  to  place  even 
its  masterpieces  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
olasaical  langu^^  would  be  highly  presamp- 
toooB.  Its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  life  of 
a  pnat  and  highly  endowed  people,  of  onr 
own  blood,  whose  inflaenoe  and  institntioDs 
have  afibcted  idl  eastern  Ana,  is  not  easily  to 
be  overestimated.  After  the  Vedas,  the  ma- 
jestic epic  called  the  Mahabharata,  of  100,000 
double  verses,  deserves  first  mention.  It  con- 
tains a  certain  historic  kernel,  the  contest  of 
two  rival  dynasties  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  bnt  this  is  so  worked  over,  altered, 
overliud  with  additions  of  various  date  and 
character,  that  its  true  form  is  quite  anrecog- 
nizabte.  It  was  confessedly  made  a  kind  of 
cydoptsdia  of  snch  knowledge  as  was  deemed 
desirable  for  the  second  or  warrior  caste.  Pre- 
dsely  wDat  period  tiie  growth  of  the  compila- 
tion covers  it  ia  imposuUe  to  say;  donbtlesa 
it  extends  in  both  directions  from  the  Ohris- 
tian  era.  It  is  pnblished  hi  fnll  at  Calcattar 
and  many  of  its  episodes,  especially  the  .5A»> 
gatat-Qita  and  the  stoiy  of  Nala,  have  been 
often  edited,  and  transited  into  ^most  every 
modem  European  langaage.  The  Ramayana 
of  Valmiki,  in  extent  and  uune  only  inferior  to 
the  Mahabh{mita,  has  for  its  snbject  the  ex- 
tension of  Brahmanic  infinence  and  culture 
over  the  wild  southern  peninsula  of  India ;  a 
theme,  however,  which  uiines  somewhat  dimly 
through  the  all^ry  under  which  it  is  inti.-. 
mated-— the  expedition  (ayana)  of  the  hero 
Rama  southwml  to  Oeylon,  to  recover  his 
wife  Sita  (fhrrow),  stolen  away  by  the  (pant 
Ravana.  Of  other  ei^o  or  qoad-epio  poems 
we  may  mention  the  Soffhuvanpa  h  Bace  of 
Bae^n"),  Xumareuambkttta  O'Burth  of  the 
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War  God"),  and  Kalodaya  ("Eirtof  Nala*'), 
all  br  Kalidasa:  Magha's  '*  Death  of  Sisnpalar 
and  Harsha's  NaiMhadkiya.  In  the  lighter  style 
of  lyric  and  erotic  poetry,  which  is  abnndantly 
represented,  and  by  works  of  greatly  differing 
merit,  are  deserving  of  special  notice  the  Ritu- 
tanhara  ("Seasons  )  tsiA.  Meghaduia  ("  Oloud 
Kesscnger")  of  K^idasa,  and  the  Qita~Q<mnda 
of  Jay^eva,  describing  the  adventDres  m  the 
god  Krishna  among  the  shepherdesses,  iha 
companions  of  his  youth ;  a  &Torite  theme  of 
Hindoo  ^ng.  The  '*Oentariea"  of  Bhartrihari^ 
and  other  like  works,  are  aphorismio  in  their 
oliaracter,  pearls  of  tiionght  and  style,  intended 
for  edification  and  instmotion.  The  same  ends 
are  served  by  the  collections  of  fitbles,  of  vhich 
the  most  accepted  have  fonnd  their  wa;  all 
over  the  world;  the  Panehatantm,  through 
Persian  and  Arabic  translations,  has  entered 
almost  every  western  literature,  as  tiie  fikblea 
of  Bidpu  or  Pilpay.  A  somewhat  later  colleo- 
tion  of  the  same  materials,  the  Hitopadtaa 
(**  Salatary  Tnstrnction"),  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  Sanscrit  literature.  It  is 
a  question  yet  in  controveny  whether  the 
Hindoos  are  not  the  originators  of  the  method 
of  conveying  instruction  by  means  of  fables. 
The  Sanscrit  fable  is  much  longer  drawn  than 
the  western,  and  depends  for  its  interest  more 
on  disconrse,  and  less  on  ritnation  and  action. 
The  Hindoo  tales.  In  Terse  and  in  prose,  are  of 
oomparatiTely  small  consequence  in  the  litera- 
ture ;  the  most  noted  collection  is  the  Kaiha- 
MarHagara  (*'  Ocean  of  Streams  of  Narration") ; 
through  the  medium  of  Persian  veraioos,  they 
are  regarded  as  formhig  the  groundwork  of  the 
Arabic  literature  of  like  class,  represented  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  "  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments." The  drama  is  a  most  interesting 
branch  of  Hindoo  literature;  no  other  ancient 
people,  exceptlQg  the  Greek,  has  brought  forth 
independenuy  any  thing  so  admirable  in  tliis 
department.  The  most  celebrated  dramas  are 
the  MruAhakaU  r"Toy  Oart")  of  Budraka,  and 
the  diffbrent  works  of  KalidaM,  as  the  Saiui^- 
toZo,  tiie  Vrttui,  and  "Hdavika  and  Agnimi- 
tra,"  all  of  which  hove  been  edited  iod  trans- 
lated. *nie  Sahmtala  Is  one  of  the  most  per^ 
feot  flowers  of  the  Indian  genius;  and  its  se- 
lection by  the  enlightened  taste  of  Sir  William 
Jones  and  his  truudation  of  it  into  En^ish 
769),  whence  it  passed  at  oace  into  every 
nguage  of  Europe,  was  an  important  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Sanscrit  stiidy.  The 
subjects  of  the  drama  are  mainly  legendary, 
their  catastrophes  always  happy.  They  axe 
written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  like- 
wise in  mixed  Swscrit  and  Praorit;  only  the 
higher  male  characters  speaking  the  cnlti- 
vated  or  learned  tongne,  while  the  lower,  and 
all  the  femalea,  talk  the  vernacular  dialect — 
as  is  often  the  case  now  in  the  l^ter  pieces  of 
the  nopnlu'  German  theatre.  The  machinery 
of  the  Hindoo  stage  is  not  well  understood, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  very  simple. 
The  grounds  on  which  Falidasa  has  been  nsa- 


allyaafl^Ded  tolbelst  oentnryB.  O.  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  fbtile,  and  the 
time  of  the  bloom  of  dramatic  compositi<ni  it 
as  uncertain  as  other  such  matters  in  Hindoo 
history ;  more  probably  it  is  at  least  3  or  8 
centuries  after  Christ  The  Poranas  form  a 
separate  class  of  works,  being  the  religions  lit- 
erature of  the  middle  period,  later  than  the  Ve- 
dic,  preceding  the  modem  and  comparatively 
insignificant  tantras  and  shastras.  lliey  are 
numeroos,  of  vast  extent  and  varied  contents; 
cosmogony,  mythol<^,  legendary  history,  sn- 
poitiuons  science,  i^tUoBophy,  &(L  Bn  mingled 
with  their  oontroversialaiia  sectarun  theologj. 
Host  <nr  all  of  them  belong  to  the  last  1,000 
years.  The  law  books  attach  themselves  to^ 
and  are  a  development  of,  a  part  of  the  Yedie 
literature,  viz.:  treatises  prescribing  the  reU- 

StoQs  observanoes  and  rules  of  life  of  the  orth»- 
oz  Hindoo ;  domestk  and  dvil  duties,  offences 
and  penalties,  purification  and  penance,  are  their 
subjects.  The  <ddest  and  most  famous  among 
them  is  the  code  ascribed  to  the  mythical  sage 
Mann;  it  has  been  often  translateid,  and  is  a 
chief  Bonroe  of  antbentio  knowledge  respectii^ 
the  elaborated  system  of  Brahmanic  polity^ 
In  treating  of  the  scientific  literature,  the  gram:- 
mar,  for  its  antiquity,  originality,  an^ proftm- 
dity,  is  entitled  to  t^e  first  i^ace.  Of  its  gen- 
eral diaracter  we  have  alrnidy  spoken  above. 
Li  its  inception  and  method  it  is  entirely  pecn- 
Uar,  and  it  has  carried  phonetic  and  etymolo- 
gical analysis  fbrther  than  any  but  the  best 
modem  European  science.  Here,  aamoretbu 
once  in  other  departments,  the  early  works 
containing  the  beginnings  of  the  science  are 
lost;  tbe  most  ancient  extant  authority,  Panini, 
is  the  supreme  one ;  the  immense  grammatical 
literatare  is  made  op  almost  solely  of  commen- 
taries and  continuations  of  his  work.  Its  age  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  usually  assigned  to  the  2d 
or  8d  century  B.  C.  Its  form  is  very  peculiar; 
it  carries  brevity  to  the  utmost  extireme,  &r 
beyond  the  limits  of  orderly  arrangement  and 
intelligibility,  availing  itself  of  a  technical  tei^ 
minology  almost  mathematioal ;  the  4,000  con- 
cise rules  which  compose  it  are  oftoi  compared 
to  so  many  algebruc  formnlas.  The  same  s^le 
is  cbaracteristio  of  some  other  departments  of 
the  literature,  and  especially  of  the  text  books 
ot  tiie  sdiools  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is 
another  highly  important  branch  of  Indian 
science,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  very  earlirat 
literature.  The  Hindoo  mind,  far  more  given 
to  introspection  than  to  study  of  what  lies 
without  Itself,  and  seeking  to  exftlain  tbe  uni- 
verse by  qaestioning  its  own  interior  c(hi- 
sciousness  instead  of  by  studying  the  works  of 
creation,  baa  always  been  especially  active  in 
metaphyncal  speculation,  and  has  shown  sn 
ability  and  aooteness  in  the  cons^ction  of 
meti^hyrioal  systems  whidi  have  won  the 
highest  adminmon  tit  those  ennued  in  like 
pnrsnita.  The  object  of  philost^Iiio  inquiry  Is 
to  eso^ie  transmigration,  the  ever  reoorring 
series  <k  births,  by  tbe  emandpating  reoog- 
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nltion  of  absolnte  tntth ;  and,  aoeording  to  the 
different  wtiys  proposed  for  attuning  tah  end, 
there  are  6  cliief  systems:  the  MimaTisa  of 
Jaimlni  and  Vedanta  of  Badarajano,  founding 
themselves  more  directly  on  the  Yedas,  and  so 
especially  orthodox;  the  JH'yaya  of  Gautama 
and  VaUeahika  of  Eanada,  wearing  an  espe- 
cially logical  character;  and  the  Sanlchya  of 
Kapila  and  Yoga  of  Pataiuali,  a^eistio  and 
theistto  branches  of  a  school  named  from  the 
precision  affected  in  the  enomeration  of  its 

Erinciples.  With  the  SanMya  aereeB  m^nly 
le  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  whlcn  at  tbeoat- 
Wt  was  in  a  manner  a  popularizing  of  this  sys- 
tern.  The  Buddliist  Sanscrit  literature  is  im- 
mense, and  has  been  carried  by  the  spread  of 
the  religion  to  many  other  conntries  of  Asia, 
into  whose  languages  it  has  been  translated. 
The  astronomical  literature  is  lat^r  by  some 
centuries  than  the  Ohristian  era,  and  nearly  all 
that  there  is  of  true  science  in  the  astronomy 
of  the  Hindoos  was  learned  by  them  from  the 
Greeks.  They  have  made  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra  remarkable  original  progress ;  and  the 
Hindoo  system  of  decimal  Dotation  has  made 
its  way,  through  the  Arabs,  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  modern  enlightened  nations,  our  nsaal 

S^nres  being  by  origin  letters  of  the  Sanscrit 
phabet  la  medicine  the  aoqnirements  of 
the  Hindoos,  as  rewards  the  interpretation  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  application 
of  medic^  and  surgical  remedies,  are  not  insig- 
nificant, and  their  medical  literature,  whidi  is 
as  yet  little  known,  is  regarded  as  well  deserv- 
ing study;  the  most  esteemed  author  whose 
works  are  preserved  is  Susruta.  Rhetoric, 
versiScation,  and  mnsio  are  each  represented 
in  a  department  of  the  literature.  Respecting 
the  arts,  whether  the  fine  arts  or  the  practical, 
little  of  value  is  known  to  exist. — The  best 
Sanscrit  grammars  are,  in  English,  'Wilson^a 
^London,  1847)  and  Williams's  (Oxford,  1857) ; 
ui  French,  Oppert's  (Berlin,  1869) ;  in  Clerman, 
Bopp's  (3d  eo.,  1861),  and,  as  a  manual  of  refer- 
ence for  the  advanora  student,  Benfey^s  (Leip- 
do,'  1852).  Wilson^s  lexicon  (3  editions,  Cal- 
ontta,  1819  and  1882),  a  poor  work,  but  long 
indispensable  to  the  student,  is  out  of  pnnt  and 
very  dear ;  a  third  edition  of  it  by  Goldstacker 
is  begun,  bat  will  never  be  finished.  Wester- 
gaard's  Sadiee$  Lingua  Saruerita  is  ve^  valu- 
able, and  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  Wilson. 
The  great  Sanscrit-German  lexicon  of  Boht- 
liogk  and  Roth  (St.  Petersburg),  an  admirable 
work,  is  now  (1861)  about  halt  done;  nearly 
10  years  will  be  needed  to  complete  it.  Bopp's 
Olomtrium  JSanteritum  (Berlin,  1847)  serves 
the  beginner  in  connection  with  the  tuts  pub- 
lished by  the  same  aathor,  and  contains  all  the 
roots  and  mach  lingnistio  information.  A  good 
jmd  useful  chrestomathy  is  still  a  desideratum ; 
of  Lassen's  ^Sanscrit  and  Latin,  Bono,  1838)  a 
new  edition  is  now  in  press :  Bohtlin^^s  (St. 
Petersburg,  1846)  lacks  a  glossary;  Benfey's 
(L^psic,  1858)  is  of  small  service  to  an  nn- 
pnu^sed  soholar.  Texts  to  be  recommended 
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to  the  beginner  are  Bopp*s  selections  from  tha 
Mahabharatay  especially  his  Ifalvs  (Berlin, 
1832) ;  the  Sitopadaa  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen 
^onn,  1829),  or  Johnson  (Hertford,  1847);  the 
Bhagavat-  Qita  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen  (Bonn, 
1846)  or  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855);  the  So- 
hintala  of  Bdhtlingk  (Bonn,  1846)  or  Williams 
(Hertford,  1853);  Von  Bohlen's  JBhartriAaH 
(Berlin,  1888),  &o. 

SANSON,  Nicolas,  a  EVencb  geographer, 
bom  in  Abbeville,  Picardy,  Dec.  20,  1600,  died 
in  Paris,  July  7  or  16,  1667.  He  early  applied 
himself  to  geography,  producing  a  map  of  Gaul 
at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  afterward  engaged 
for  some  time  in  commerce.  Not  succMdmg 
in  this,  he  returned  to  his  favorite  science,  was 
patronized  by  Richelieu  and  I<onis  XIII.,  wlio 
appointed  him  engineer  in  Picardy,  and,  return- 
ing to  Paris  about  1640,  was  named  geographer 
to  the  king  and  councillor  of  state.  He  has 
been  called  the  father  of  French  geography, 
and  his  maps  are  very  numerous,  and  more  cor- 
rect than  tiuae  of  Iiis  predecessors  Ortelius  and 
Hercator ;  but  he  disregarded  the  astronomical 
observations  of  his  time,  and  adhered  to  the 
Ptolemiuc  longitudes,  thus  committing  n-eat 
errors,  which  were  rMstified  by  De  lisle  naif 
a  century  later.  Beside  maps,  he  published 
works  on  the  geography  of  uioient  Gaol, 
Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  sacred  geography, 
&c.  His  3  sons  were  all  geographera,  the  seo* 
ond,  Adrien,  continuing  the  puhlicatitm  of 
maps  lill  ^his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  sno- 
oeeded  by  his  nephew. 

SANTA  ANNA,  a  N.  oo.  of  New  Mexico, 
bordering  on  California,  intersected  by  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  the  W.,  and  drained  by  the  Rio  de 
Lino,  Rio  Fuerco,  and  on  the  extreme  E.  by  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte ;  area,  about  20,000  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,572.  Its  surface  is  diver- 
sifiecC  bemg  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sierras  del  Oar- 
rizo  and  de  CThusoa,  and  the  Jemez  mountains. 
Oapital,  Jemez. 

SANTA  ANNA,  Anroino  Lopez  ds,  ex- 

£ resident  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  born  in  Ja- 
ipa,  Feb.  21,  1798.  He  first  came  into  public 
notice  in  1821  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and 
lu  1^2,  having  expelled  the  royalists  from 
Vera  Cruz,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  that  city.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was 
deposed  by  Iturbide,  who  had  prooaimed  him- 
self emperor ;  but  Santa  Anna  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  authority,  raised  the  banner  of  the 
republic  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1823  succeeded 
in  compassing  his  downfall.  In  the  changes 
which  qniokly  followed  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  federal  party,  but  was  defeated, 
and  r^ired  to  his  estate  at  Jalapa.  In  1828  he 
took  the  field  against  the  government  of  Pe- 
draza,  chosen  to  the  presidency  by  an  electoral 
m^ority  of  two,  declaring  the  election  of  Guer- 
rero valid ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
retired  to  Oiyaca.  The  command  of  the  forces 
agfUnst  the  Spanish  expedition  under  Barradas 
was  intrusted  to  him;  and  embarking  at  Yer* 
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Omz  he  forced  Barradas  to  e^)italate  at  Tam- 

Eico,  Sept.  11, 1639.  Gtaerrero  made  him  min- 
iter  of  war  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  bat  continniDg  afterward  to  exercise 
the  dictatorial  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  to  repel  the  invasion,  Santa  Anna 
combined  with  Bustamente  to  overthrow  bim, 
and  the  latter  was  made  preaident  by  the 
annj.  In  Jan.  1882,  however,  Santa  Anna 
headed  a  new  insurrection,  declaring  for  his 
former  opponen^  Pedraza,  whose  trimnpli  he 
insored  hj  a  Tictorr  ovw  the  ^overmnent 
troops  in  October  of  Quit  Tear.  Bemg  l^msdtf 
chosen  president  in  Karcb,  1B88,  be  had  to  con- 
front a  popnlar  insnrrection  onder  Arista  and 
Don  Gabnel  Dnran,  hat  speedily  snhdued  it. 
He  now  left  Uie  puty  of  the  federalists,  and 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  centralists,  who 
-Viahed  the  power  concentrated  in  the  executive 
government.  Though  a  favorite  with  the  army, 
whioh  desired  him  to  be  made  dictator,  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  nation,  e^cially  as  a  ru- 
mor was  spreading  that  be  aimed  at  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  A  new  revolt  broke  out  in  4jprov- 
inces,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  at  Texea 
agUDst  his  government.  On  Hay  11,  1886,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  army  of  the  inanrgents  on 
tiie  plains  of  Guadalupe  near  Zacatecas,  killing 
S,000  and  taking  2,700  prisoners.  This  was  a 
^&tal  blow  to  the  republican  par^  in  Mexico, 
''and  Santa  Anna  was  named  dictate.  The  de- 
Btroction  of  the  federal  constitotion  was  soon 
consnmroated ;  the  state  l^islatnrea  were  abol- 
t^ed,  their  pkces  being  sopplied  by  a  depart- 
mental conncil,  and  the  governors  of  the  seve- 
ral states  became  dependent  open  the  snpreme 
power.  Mexico  was  submissive,  but  a  revolu- 
tionary feeling  had  been  long  existing  In  Texas, 
which  now  broke  oat  into  open  insurrection. 
Early  in  183(1  Santa  Anna  took  theiield  in  per- 
son. By  the  middle  of  February  he  reached  the 
Bio  Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops^  storm- 
ed the  Alamo  at  San  Antoido  on  Manh  6  after 
several  dt^'  i^Ke,  and  raassaored  its  defenders, 
but  with  great  loss  to  faimselt  and  after  the 
massacre  at  Goliad,  done  under  his  express  or- 
ders, marched  towturd  Gonzales.  At  San  Jacin- 
to he  met  the  Texan  army  onder  Houston,  by 
whom  he  was  totally  routed,  April  31,  and  the 
tlay  following  taken  prisoner.  During  his  cap- 
tivity he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Texans,  whioh 
resulted  in  nothing,  as  his  ftinctsons  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Mexican  government.  In  168T 
be  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  by  way  of  the  United  States.  On 
reaching  vera  Cruz  he  was  coldly  received. 
At  the  presidenUal  election  of  that  year  he  re- 
ceived but  2  ont  of  69  electoral  votes.  He  had 
retdrod  to  his  estate,  27  miles  from  Vera  Cruz, 
when  (Nov.  27)  the  castle  of  San  Joan  de  TTlloa 
was  bombarded  by  the  French.  He  hastened  to 
"Vera  Omz,  where  his  services  were  accepted  by 
Gen.  Yictoria,  and  took  command  after  the  faU 
of  the  castle.  He  repelled  an  assault  Jipon  that 
dty  by  the  Freneh  (Dee.  6),  forcing  them  to  re- 
embitrk,  but  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  wMoh 
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necessitated  its  amputatjon.  In  the  conten- 
tions between  the  oentrallrts  and  federalists 
which  during  the  following  years  distracted 
Mexico,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
former;  and  from  Oct.  10,  1841,  to  June  4^ 
1844,  he  was  virtual  dictator,  under  the  title 
of  provisional  president.  Bravo  and  Oanalizo 
acting  as  his  substitutes  during  two  intervals 
of  absence  with  the  army.  He  was  agun  con- 
stitutional presideot,  under  the  instrument  of 
June  12, 1848}  from  Jone  4  to  Sept  20, 1844, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  a  new  revolution, 
taken  prisoner  near  Tlaoolula  on  Jan.  16, 1845, 
banished  for  10  years,  and  took  up  his  reo- 
denoe  in  Cuba.  The  two  succeeding  presidents, 
Eerrera  and  Faredes,  found  themselves  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  difflcnlties  under  wbich 
the  country  was  laboring,  aggravated  as  they 
were  by  the  war  just  breakmg  out  with  the 
United  States.  Santa  Anna  was  recalled,  and 
by  the.  connivance  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, which,  for  reasons  that  have  never 
been  made  known,  supposed  him  favorable  to 
peace  and  to  recognizing  the  independence  of 
Texas,  he  was  penqitted  to  pass  through  the 
fleet  and  reach  Mexico  in  saiety.  There,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  entertained  in  tlie  United 
States,  he  declared  vigorously  for  the  war,  and 
was  appointed  gmeralissimo  by  the  providona] 
government  onder  Sales,  and  in  December 
was  made  providonal  president  Immediately 
after,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Mexican  army,  ho  advanced  northward, 
and  on  Feb,  22, 1847,  attacked  the  American 
troops  at  Buena  Vieta,  6,000  strong,  under  Geo. 
Taylor.  He  was  effectually  repulsed,  bat  never- 
theless maintained  his  reputation  and  popular- 
ity, and  collected  a  new  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  eastern  frontier.  In  the  mean  time  Anaya 
was  elected  president,  and  Santa  Ajina  taking 
command  of  his  troops  intrenched  himself  at 
OeiTo  Gcvdo,  where  on  April  18  he  waa  attack- 
ed and  defleated  by  the  Americans  onder  Soott. 
Tet  in  ^te  of  these  disasters,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  8,000  men  from  the  fragments  of  his 
broken  army,  and,  retreating  toward  the  na- 
tional capital,  halted  at  Ayntla.  There  he  was 
informed  of  his  t^nointxnent  to  the  presidency, 
as  it  waa  felt  by  uie  Mexicans,  amid  all  their 
disheartening  reverses,  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  could  make  head  against  the  Ameri- 
oans  with  any  prospect  of  success.  But  find- 
faig  subsequently  that  the  election  for  president 
which  the  states  had  held  on  May  16  was  un- 
favorable to  his  pretensions,  he  prevailed  on 
*  congress  to  postpone  the  counting  of  votes  un- 
til Jan.  1648,  and  in  tJie  mean  time  banished 
or  imprisoned  all  those  oppo^ng  bis  schemes^ 
and  establubed  a  severe  censordiip  of  the  press. 
Daring  the  oonrse  of  the  year  ne  carried  on 
secret  negotiations  with  Scott,  and  Trist  &e 
American  commissioner,  with  questionable  sin- 
cerity, and  certainly  with  no  result.  He  organ- 
ized an  army  of  80,000  men  for  the  defence  of 
the  owital.  The  battles  of  Oontreras  and 
OhnraboBoo  followed  (Aog.  19  and  20, 1847), 
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Ukd  the  next  day  an  armistice,  proposed  by- 
Gen.  Seott,  was  aooepted  by  him,  wnich  sns- 

Einded  hostilities  till  Sept  6.  The  Iwttle  of 
olinos  del  Boy  was  fought  Sept  9 ;  and  on 
Sept  16,  1847,  the  city  of  Manco  was  cap- 
tnred,  having  previoasly  been  evacoated  by 
the  officers  of  the  government  Banta  Anna 
now  resigned  the  executive  chair  to  Fefla  y 
Pefia,  who  had  been  constitutionally  elected 
his  successor,  and,  thoagh  he  despaired  of  suo- 
cessfoUy  resisting  the  party  of  peace  ia  Uezi- 
co,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  retrieve  his  repu- 
tation by  the  siege  of  Puebla;  but  he  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  Lane  at  Huamantla,  and 
forced  to  retire  from  the  place,  which  was  now 
relieved.  In  the  middle  of  January  1848,  an 
^tampt  was  made  to  surprise  him  at  Tehoaoan, 
where  he  was  lurking,  bat  failed ;  and  abont 
Feb.  1  Santa  Anna  informed  the  minister  of 
war  and  the  American  oommander-in-chief 
that  he  desired  to  leave  Mexico,  and  "  seek  an 
aaylum  on  a  foreign  soil,  where  he  might  paas 
his  last  days  in  that  tranqnillity  which  he  could 
never  find  in  the  land  of  his  birth."  The  de- 
sired permission  was  granted,  and  on  April  0, 
1848,  he  took  passage  from  La  Antigua  to  Ja- 
maica.  In  that  island  he  remained  several 
years;  but  the  anarchical  condition  of  Mexico 
nnder  the  presidencies  of  Herrera  and  Arista 
turned  men's  e^ee  once  more  upon  him,  and  re- 
turning to  Mexico  in  1858,  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  He  was  appointed  preddent 
.snr  one  year,  after  which  time  be  was  to  call 
a  oonstitaent  congress ;  bnt  be  fbmented  a  new 
revolution  by  which  he  was  declared  presi- 
dent for  life,  with  power  to  appoint  his  sao- 
cessor,  and  the  title  of  most  serene  highness. 
He  began  to  rule  with  despotic  authority,  and 
the  revolution  of  Ayutla  followed,  led  by  Gen. 
Alvarez.  After  a  struggle  of  two  years,  Santa 
Anna,  finding  himself  without  resources,  since 
he  had  spent  the  ten  millions  of  the  Gradaden 
treaty,  signed  his  unconditional  abdication,  and 
sailed  (Aug.  16,  1855)  from  Vera  Cruz  for 
Havana.  He  afterward  went  to  Turbaco, 
Venezuela,  for  two  years,  and  has  since  re- 
sided in  the  island  of  St  Thomas.  He  is  Ken- 
really  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Meaoan 
generals,  and  the  wiliest  of  Mexican  politieians. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  8.  W,  co.  of  Oal., 
bounded  W.  and  8.  by  the  Pacific,  and  N.  £.  by 
the  coast  raoge,  and  drained  by  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Maria,  and  Gaimas  rivers ;  area,  about 
4,800  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  I860, 8,548.  It  is  chiefly 
a  stock-growing  district,  bnt  a  large  part  of  the 
land  is  fdso  suitable  for  tillage,  and  the  uplands 
are  well  timbered.  Gold  is  found,  and  bitumen, 
salphur,  silver,  and  copper  are  abundant  There 
are  many  very  productive  salt  springs.  The 
productions  in  1867  were  4,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  20,000  of  barley,  16,000  of  oats,  26,000 
of  Indian  oom,  6,000  of  bean%  4,000  of  pota- 
toes, 24,000  lbs.  of  wool,  100  tons  of  grapes, 
and  8,000  galls,  of  wine.  Capital,  Santa  Barbara. 

SANTA  OATABINA,  a  S.province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Parana,  £.  by  the 
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Atlantic,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  Bio  Ofande  do 
Sol;  area,  88,800 aq.m.;  pop. In  1866,  106,000. 
Separated  from  the  coast  by  a  strait  varying 
'from  1  to  7  m.  in  width  is  the  island  of  Santa 
Catarina,  some  80  m.  long  by  10  broad.  The 
capital,  Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  and  soma 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  stand  on  the 
island.  The  strait  forms  2  excellent  harbors: 
and  the  ishmd  has  numerous  streams,  a  gooa 
climate,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  low,  but  the  ground  rises  toward 
the  interior,  where  it  becomes  mountainous. 
Many  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Uruguay  rises  in  this  province.  The  soil  is  in 
general  exceedingly  fertile,  and  large  tracts  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  productions  include 
both  those  of  the  tro[doB  and  temperate  re^ns. 

SANTA  CLARA,  a  W.  co.  of  OaL,  watered 
by  the  Gnadalupe,  P^aro,  and  Santa  Cnu 
rivera;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,913. 
It  occupies  tiie  fertile  valley  between  the  coast 
range  and  Santa  Oruz  mountains,  and  yields 
gold,  rilver,  and  quicksilver.  The  New  Alma- 
den  and  Guadalupe  quicksilver  mines  are  in 
this  county.  The  productions  in  1868  were 
146,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  barley, 
25,000  of  oats,  1,600  of  Indian  corn,  6,000  of 
potatoes,  6,000  of  onions,  200,000  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, 250,000  of  cheese,  66,000  of  wool,  and 
16,000  galls,  of  wine.  There  were  12  grist 
mills,  12  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  and  2  col- 
leges. OapitaLSui  Jos& 

SANTA  ORtJZ,  a  W.  CO.  of  OaL,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific,  bounded  8.  by  the  Rio  Pi^aro; 
area,  600  sq.  m.;  |K>p.  in  1860,  4,945.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive.  The  Santa 
Cmz  range  of  mountams  runs  along  the  N.  E. 
border.  Gold  and  limestone  are  found.  The 
productions  in  1868  were  98,250  bushels  of 
wheat,  200,000  of  barley,  and  68,400  of  oats. 
There  were  6  ^rist  mills,  10  saw  nuUs,  and  4 
tanneriea.   Capital,  Santa  Cruz. 

SANTA  CRuZ,  or  Saint  Oboix,  an  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  66  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  Porto  Bico, 
the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the  Yirgin 
groQp,  forming  with  St  Thomas  and  St  Jonn 
uie  Danish  government  of  the  West  Indies; 
lei^^  20  m.,  breadth  B  m.;  pop.  26,600. 
The  surface  is  level,  with  a  range  of  low  hills 
in  the  N.  There  are  numerous  streams,  and 
the  soO  is  fertile.  The  temperature  ranges 
between  54"  and  72°,  but  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent  Nearly  the  whole  island 
is  cultivated,  about  half  bong  planted  with 
sugar  cane.  Santa  Oroz  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus on  his  second  voyage,  and  has  since 
been  at  different  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  British,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  last 
of  whom  ceded  it  to  Denmark.  The  British 
took  it  in  1807,  but  restored  it  to  the  Danes  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  English  is  the  language 
generally  i^ken.  Capital,  Ohristisnstadt 

SANTA  CROZ,  the  capital  of  the  Canary 
islaads,  situated  upon  the  N.  £.  coast  ijf  tiie 
island  of  Tenerifie;  pop.  abont  8,000.  There 
are  some  ohorches,  8  hermitsges,  snd  severd 
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schook.  Hie  liarbor  is  verj  good,  and  has  a 
fine  lo^  mole.  The  place  Is  stronriy  fbrtifled. 

8 AUTTA  Ffi,  an  £.  CO.  of  New  Uexico,  drain-, 
ed  by  the  Bio  Grande  and  small  streams  which 
foil  into  that  river;  area,  about  1,600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,114.  The  surface  is  mountun- 
ous,  and  '^he  soil  poor  and  eandy.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  26,962  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  11,499  of  wheat,  and  6,006  lbs.  of  wool- 
It  contained  IS  churches  and  2  newspaper 
offices. — Sa.nta  Ff ,  the  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing county  and  of  the  territory  of  Kew  Mexico, 
Btands  in  a  wide  plain  surroxmded  by  high 
moont^s,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7,047  feet 
above  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,636,  mostly  mes- 
tizos. The  streets  are  irrc^lar  and  narrow, 
and  the  honses  mostly  bnilt  of  adobes.  There 
are  two  Oatholio  churches  in  the  dty,  and  it 
has  a  tri-weelcly  and  a  weeUj  newspaper.  It 
'was  talEen  by  Gen.  Eeamy  in  Sept  1846. 

SANTA  UAURA  (anc.  Leueadia  or  Leueai), 
one  of  the  Ionian  iu&nds,  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
separated  by  a  strwt  1  m.  wide  from  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Grecian  district  of  Acamania; 
area,  180  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  20,048.  The 
principal  towns  are  Santa  Haura  or  Amaxichi, 
the  capital,  and  Vliko,  both  on  the  E.  coast. 
The  island  is  traversed  N.  and  S.  by  a  lime- 
stone ridge,  tenninating  at  the  S.  "W.  in  Cape 
Ducato  (the  ancient  Leucas,  Leucatas,  or  I«u- 
oate,  fiunons  for  Sappho's  leap),  and  culminat- 
ing  near  the  centre  of  the  island  in  Mount  St. 
EIios,  8,000  feet  high.  The  whole  BDtikoe  Is 
more  or  less  broken;  only  abont  ^  of  it  is  cul- 
tivated; and  tiie  crop  of  gr^  is  insufficient 
fbr  home  consumption.  Oil,  wine,  cprrants, 
wheat,  maize,  and  salt  are  produced. — ^The 
andent  Lencaa  (Gr,  Xcvicor,  white)  derived  its 
name  from  the  limestone  clifih.  In  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  united  to  the  mainland  at  the 
N.  E.  extremity  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut 
through  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  B.  C.  The  town  of  Leucas, 
which  was  fomided  near  the  isthmus  by  the 
Corinthians,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Acarnanian  league,  and  was  token  and  plun- 
dered by  tiie  Romans  in  197  B.  0.  On  the  pro- 
montory of  Leucas  was  a  temple  to  Apcdlo,  and 
at  Uieannnal  fiestival  of  the  god  it  was  customary 
to  cast  a  criminal  from  the  rock  into  the  sea. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  were  tied  to  him  to  break  his 
ftll,  and  if  ne  survived  the  plunge  boats  were 
ready  to  save  him.  This  expiatory  rite  gave 
rise  to  the  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
cliff  to  obtain  relief  from  the  panis  of  love. 

SANTA  ROSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Fia.,  bordering 
on  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Yellow  and  Black- 
water  rivers,  and  washed  on  the  8.  "W.  by  Pen- 
sacola  bay  and  Escambia  river ;  area,  1.600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,481,  of  whom  1,872  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  ^at  and  the  soil  poor. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  10,828  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  and  12,790  of  sweet  potatoes. 
There  were  22  saw  milk,  8  ship  yards,  a  cotton 
mill,  8  ohurdies,  and  several  schools.  Santa 
Boaa  island  is  off  the  S.  shore.  Capital,  Milton. 
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8ANTANDEB,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  OM 
Castile,  bounded  N.  oy  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E. 
by  the  province  of  Biscay,  8.  by  Burgoe  and 
Palencia,  and  W.  by  Asturias;  area,  8,484  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1867,  214,441.  Santander,  the 
capital,  is  the  only  important  seaport  on  tfa* 
coast.  The  Cantabriau  mountains  stretch  along 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  province,  and  many 
offsets  extend  from  that  range  toward  the 
coast.  Between  these  there  are  fertile  vslleya. 
Limestone,  marble,  gypsum,  and  potters'  clay 
are  abundant ;  and  iron  and  argentiferous  lead, 
mines  are  worked.  Leather,  cotton  goods, 
iron,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  Ship  building 
is  carried  on.  The  people  are  better  educated 
than  the  Spanish  generally.  The  principal 
towns,  bedde  the  eajdtal,  are  Bantona,  San- 
tiUaniL  and  Beynosa.— SAKTAKDn  (anc.  Par- 
tut  Blendium),  the  capitid,  is  aitnated  on  an 
arm  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in  lat.  48*  28'  N^ 
long.  41'  W. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  has  a 
secure  harbor,  and  is  built  partly  upon  level 
ground,  and  partly  upon  the  slopes  of  the 
neighboring  hills.  There  is  a  cigar  manuiao- 
tory  in  a  suppressed  convent,  where  about  8 
tons  of  cigars  are  made  each  week.  The  other 
manufactures  consist  of  iron,  leather,  casks, 
candles,  &c.  The  trade,  principally  with  Cu- 
ba, is  considerable.  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  1866  was  $1,816,766,  and  of  the  imports 
$4,883,065.  Fortus  Blendium  was  a  place  of 
fanportanoe  in  Roman  times,  but  aftwward  be- 
came reduced.  On  the  discovery  Americ* 
it  was  made  a  port  of  trade  with  the  Bpanbh 
poesesaionB  there  and  in  the  West  bidies.  The 
town  was  sacked  by  Soult  In  1608. 

8ANTANDEB,  Feanoibco  db  Pauia,  preri- 
dent  of  New  Granada,  born  in  Rosario  de  Cu- 
outa,  April  8, 179S,  died  in  Carthagena  in  1840. 
Whm  the  revolution  of  1609  broke  ont  he  em- 
braced the  side  of  independence,  and  was  made 
colonel  and  served  under  Gen.  Berviez.  "When 
the  Spaniards  under  Morillo  overran  New  Gra- 
nada, Santander  retired  to  Venezuela,  where 
he  acted  in  conjunction  with  Bolivar.  The 
general  congress  which  met  at  Rosario  de  Ca- 
CQta  in  Jan.  1621,  united  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  into  one  state  under  the  name  of  the 
Colombian  republic,  of  which  in  October  of 
that  year  Bolivar  was  elected  president  and  San- 
tander vice-president.  During  the  absence  of 
the  president,  Santander  discharged  his  duties 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  imorovement  of  the 
finances,  Uie  fostwing  of  public  education,  and 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  In 
1827  Bolivar  and  Santander  were  rejected; 
but  as  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  former 
began  to  exhibit  themselves,  Santander  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  party.  Bolivarhow- 
ever  succeeded  in  gaining  absolute  authority, 
and  Santander  was  subsequently  charged  wi^ 
a  share  in  an  unsuccessful  plot  to  kill  the  dic- 
tator. He  was  banished  from  the  country,  and 
dnring  his  exile  Tinted  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  After  BoIivar^s  death  he  retnn.ed, 
and  in  March,  1882,  the  Otdombian  repaUlo 
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'having  been  dlssolTed,  vas  elected  president 
of  the  republic  of  New  GAnada  for  4  years. 

8ANTEE,  a  river  of  South  Oarolina,  formed 
by  the  Oon^ree  and  Wateree,  which  anite  near 
the  middle  of  the  state,  whence  it  flows  in  a 
8.  E.  direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  months 
in  lat.  33°  6'  N.  The  main  stream  is  aboat  160 
m.  long,  and  steamboats  ascend  to  Oolambia 
on  the  Oongaree,  and  Oamdeo  on  t^e  Wateree. 
Its  lower  part  is  skirted  by  rice  Bwamps  and 
ftnects  ofpitoh  pine. 

SANT£BRE,  Aaronn  Josbfr,  b  French 
Terolntionist,  born  In  Paris  in  17ff2,  died 
tiiere,  Feb.  6,  1809.  He  was  a  brewer  in  the 
fimbonrg  St.  Antoine,  where  he  was  popolar 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  was  considered 
as  the  priacipal  agent  of  the  dnlce  of  Orleans, 
who  was  suspected  ofplotting  the  overthrow 
of  bis  conain,  Lonis  X Vl.  On  the  insnrrection 
of  Jnly  14,  1789,  Banterre  brought  his  men  to 
the  attack  of  the  Bastile,  but  was  not  concern- 
ed in  the  murder  of  the  governor  Delaonay. 
In  Feb.  1791,  he  figured  at  the  head  of  themob 
who  attempted  to  destroy  the  castle  of  Vin- 
oennes,  bat  were  prevented  from  accomplish- 
ing thor  deogn  by  Lafayette.  On  Jidj  17  ot 
the  same  year  he  was  insbramental  in  the  pcnia- 
lar  manifestation  at  the  Champ  de  Ifars  against 
the  continnanoe  of  the  king  on  the  throne  after 
bb  flight  to  Varennes ;  and  on  its  suppression 
by  the  national  guard  under  Lafayette  and  Bail- 
Iji  Santerre  flea  to  a  farm  house  near  Lagny. 
Beappearing  after  the  amnesty  granted  on  the 
adoption  of  tiie  constitution  by  the  king,  he 
found  his  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
feubourg  St  Antoine  greater  than  ever;  he 
led  them  to  the  Tuileries  on  June  20,  1792, 

Iiresided  over  the  banquet  given  to  the  Uarseil- 
ais  by  the  city  of  Paris,  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  became 
oommander  of  the  national  guards  after  the 
death  of  Mandat,  and  was  afterward  app<^ted 
special  keeper  of  the  Temple  with  the  ruik  of 
migadier-general.  His  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners, though  commonly  rude  and  cruel,  now 
and  then  displayed  a  tonch  of  compassion.  He 
conducted  the  king  from  the  Temple  to  the 
scaffold,  and  was  sfud  to  have  oraered  the 
drums  to  beat  when  the  royal  victim  attempt- 
ed to  address  the  bystanders,  but  denied  it, 
On  the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendue, 
be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  divinon  of 
the  republican  army,  which,  owing  to  his  in- 
o^iacity,  was  signally  ronteid  at  Ooroti,  near 
OhoUet,  Sept  18,  1798.  Beturning  to  Paris  in 
di^prace,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  Orleanist, 
bat  released  after  the  ihQ  of  Bobeapierre.  On 
the  18th  Bramaire  Qen.  Bonapwte,  having 
heard  that  Santerre  was  secretly  tryii^  to 
aronse  the  people  of  his  quarter,  sent  him  word 
that  he  would  have  him  shot  if  there  was  any 
distarbance  there.  The  faubourg  remained 
quiet,  and  to  reward  his  obedience  Bonaparte 
confirmed  Santerre  in  his  rank  of  brigadier- 
generaL  and  allowed  him  to  stay  in  Paris, 
Wbere  be  tpoit  his  latter  years  in  obacority. 
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SANTIACK),  a  central  province  of  the  re- 
public  of  Chili,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Valparaiso,  K.  by  Aconcagua,  E.  by  the  Ar- 
gentine confederation,  S.  by  Colchagua,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area,  7,204  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  298,118.  The  chief  towns  are 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  Bancagua. 
The  Andes  extend  along  the  £.  frontier,  and 
reach  the  elevation  of  22,460  feet  in  the  peak 
of  Tupnngato,  the  h^^hest  point,  according  to 
Oilliss,  in  ChUi.  Between  the  mountains  and 
tbeW.  bonndary  there  are  beantifiil  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  principal  rivers  are  tbe  Uaypa 
and  its  tributary  the  Mapocho.  Gold,  diver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  and  several  other  metals  are 
found  in  the  province,  but  only  the  first  three 
are  worked.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
reared,  and  jerked  beef  ia  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  N.  coast.   

SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  province  and  of  the  repnbUo  of  Chili, 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mapocho,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  83"  85*  S.,  long.  70' 
44'  W.,  90  m.  £.  8.  E.  from  Valparaiso;  pop. 
107,000.  The  streets  are  broad,  regular,  and 
lighted  with/gas ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dty 
there  is  a  beantifiil  avenue,  lined  witii  4  rows 
of  poplar  trees,  witii  streftms  of  water  between 
them,  and  having  a  fountain  at  one  end.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  but  has  been  seri- 
ously ii^ured  by  earthquakes.  The  oniversi^ 
of  Santiago,  established  in  1788,  has  faonltaes 
of  philosophy,  mathematics,  phydcal  sciences, 
medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  city  has 
also  a  national  institute,  a  military  ana  naval 
academy,  a  normal  school,  a  daily  and  a  weeklj 
newspaper,  beside  several  other  periodicals,  a 
libra^  of  28,000  volumes,  and  a  mnsenm.  The 
higher  classes  are  generally  well  educated.  The 
houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high, 
and  are  built  opening  into  a  court  in  the  inte- 
rior to  afford  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  occu- 
pants during  earthquakes.  A  partial  supply  of 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  pipes,  but 
most  of  what  is  used  is  brought  in  ca^  upon 
the  backs  of  animals.  Santiago  is  connected 
with  Valparaiso  by  a  railway,  and  another  to 
Talca  is  in  course  of  construction.  Tolerable 
carriage  roads  lead  both  to  the  N.  and  8. ;  and 
there  are  two  passes  across  the  Andes  practi- 
cable  for  mules,  by  which  some  oommerce  is 
carried  on  with  Mendoza.  The  chief  trade  is 
with  Valparaiso.  The  exports  oonnst  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  various  kinds  of  raw  produce ; 
and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  wines, 
spirits,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  man- 
ufactures are  trifling,  and  consist  of  some  coarse 
oloth  and  pottery. — Santiago  was  founded  In 
1041  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  but  it  is  only  since 
the  independence  of  Chili  that  it  has  made 
much  pr(^;ress  in  wealth  and  independence. 
Since  the  railways  and  gas  works  were  intro- 
duced, a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  Engi- 
land  and  the  United  States  have  settled  here. 

SANTIAGO  m  COHPOSTELA  (anc.  Cam- 
jpuf  SUUa)j  a  city  of  Spdn,  in  the  ^viace  of 
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Gontnna,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Galfoia, 
mtnated  oq  the  Sar,  88  m.  B.  B.  W.  from  Corun- 
na ;  pop.  80,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  beside  the  cathedral,  bnilt  in  the  11th  oen- 
tary  on  the  site  of  one  mach  older,  cwtoiDs  2 
ooUe^ate  and  16  parish  cbnrchei,  a  h<M^tal 
for  pilgrims  foonded  hj  Ferdinand  uid  Isabella, 
a  aniTersity,  a  nnmlwr  of  snppressed  c<nivent% 
and  numnfactorieB  of  hats,  leather,  faorierr,  and 
cotton.  Its  chief  support  is  the  pilgrims  who 
resort  hither  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James 
(Bant*  lago)  the  apostle,  whose  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  having  been  miraoolonalj 
discovered  by  a  hermit,  was  removed  to  this 
place  in  829.  A  cathedral  was  bnilt  over  it, 
and  a  city  spmng  np  aromid  the  cathedral. 
The  bones  of  the  saint  are  popularly  believed 
to  have  been  bntlt  into  the  foundations  of  the 
present  edifice.  (Bee  PiLOBniAQK.)  The  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  has  mnob  decreased  in  modern 
times.  The  Latin  name,  Oampns  Stells,  "field 
of  a  Btar,"iB  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  star 
■which  pointed  oat  to  the  hermit  the  restidg 
place  of  the  ap<»tle^s  body. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  the  capital  of  the 
Oriental  department  of  Cuba,  and  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name,  on  the  Bantiago  river,  6  m. 
from  its  month  on  the  B.  coast ;  pop.  in  1858, 
24,253.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a  col- 
lege, convents,  &o.  Steamers  connect  it  with 
Hanzanilla,  Banta  Gmz,  Trinidad,  Cienftaegos, 
and  Batabano,  on  the  coast  It  has  snffered 
severely  from  earthquakes. 

SANTILLANA  (Sanota  Juliana),  ISioo  Lo- 
pez DE  Mendosa,  marquis  Qf,  a  Spanish  poet 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Oarrion  de  los  Oondes, 
Aag.  19,  1898,  died  ia  Guadal^ara,  March  86, 
140a  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
grand  admiral  of  Oastile,  he  was  left  heir  to 
unmense  estates,  which  were  wrongftilly  kept 
from  him ;  but  he  recovered  them  at  the  age 
of  18  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the 
reign  of  John  IL  He  was  long  and  success- 
ftally  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Uoors, 
and  was  an  opponent  of  the  royal  favorite,  the 
constable  Alvarode  Luna  j  bnt  after  the  fall  of 
that  minister  he  took  little  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
school  in  Spanish  poetry.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  ComedUta  de  Porno.  He  made  a 
collection  of  proverbs  at  the  request  of  the 
king  for  his  son,  afterward  Heniy  IV.  His 
works  were  edited  with  notes  by  Don  Jos£ 
Amador  de  los  Bi<»  (Madrid,  1862). 

SAO  PAULO,  a  S.  province  of  Braril, 
bounded  N.  by  Wims  Geraes,  E,  by  Bio  de 
Janeiro  and  the  Atlantic,  8.  bv  Parana,  and  W. 
by  Hatto  Qrosso  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay ; 
area,  171,062  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  600,000. 
There  are  some  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Santos.  The  N.  E.  part 
of  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  8.  W. 
low.  The  land  rises  rapidly  toward  the  inte- 
rior, and  terminates  in  foreat-clad  mountains, 
which  nm  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  The 
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river  Parana  forms  the  Vf.  boundary  of  the 
province,  and  recces  from  it  the  ^osqu,  the 
Tiet6,  and  nnmerous  oihve  rivers.  The  v^eys 
and  pluus  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  cli- 
mate mild  and  healthy.  The  principal  prodno- 
tions  are  sugar,  oofibe,  rioe,  millet,  tobaeeo,  A& 
Horses,  cattle,  and  awine  are  sent  1^  lain  to 
Ko  de  Janraro.  Guiital,  Sao  Paulo. 

SlO  PEDBO  DO  RIO  GBAin)£.  Bee  Bio 
Orakdi  do  Sex. 

SAONE  (anc.  Arar  ;  in  the  middle  ages.  8&- 
gona  or  Saueona),  a  river  of  France,  having  its 
source  at  Viom^nil,  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  de- 
partment of  Vosges.  Taking  a  general  S.  du«o- 
tion  throng  the  departments  of  Haut«-Sa6Qe, 
06te  d'Or,  and  Sa6ae-et-Loire,  and  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  departments  of  Rn6ne 
and  Ain,  it  finally  unites  with  the  Bh6ne  at 
Lyons.  Its  length  is  280  m.,  of  which  100  m. 
are  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  town  of 
Gray  is  tJ^e  bead  of  navigation  at  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  river,  bnt  during  an  overflow  large 
raf^  loaded  with  staves,  iron,  and  other  heavy 
prodnce,  desoend  fnm  tbe  d^MUrtment  of  Yoe- 
ges  to  Gray.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Oignon,  Donbs,  and  Seille  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Ouohe  end  Grone  on  the  right.  The 
Bai^undian,  central,  and  Bh6ne  and  Bbine  ca- 
nals connect  it  with  the  Bhine  and  the  Seine. 
Though  usoally  a  gentle  stream,  it  has  at  times 
been  subject  to  destructive  floods ;  6  of  these 
are  on  record,  the  first  in  A.  D.  680,  and  the 
last  1q  1840,  which  produced  great  loss  of 
property  and  life  at  Lyons. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE,  an  E.  department  of 
France,  formed  from  the  ancient  province  of 
Burgundy;  area,8,816eq.m.;  pop. in  1866, 676,- 
018.  It  is  crossied  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  monntaiii 
range,  the  highest  point  of  whioh  is  8,380  fi»et 
above  the  sea,  and  is  watered  W.  of  this  ridge 
by  the  Loire,  and  E.  by  the  Sa6ne.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  and  the  soil  only  moderately 
fertile.  The  grape  is  the  principal  crop,  and 
the  wines  are  of  fair  (Quality.  Goal,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  extensively  mined.  The  most 
important  manufactures  are  iron,  leather,  glass, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware.  The 
celebrated  foi^r^  and  fonoderies  of  Creozot  are 
in  this  department   Capital,  H&con. 

SAP,  in  botany,  the  fluid  imbibed  from  the 
soil  by  plants  and  carried  through  their  tis- 
sues, being  the  asaal  source  of  their  nutrition 
and  of  thor  peculiar  secretions.  The  ezter* 
nal  agencies  in  the  vital  principle  of  plants  are 
water,  heat,  and  light  Water  does  not  ezirt 
in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  bnt  is  constantly  com- 
bined with  ewthy,  samie,  and  gaseoas  mat* 
ters.  Most  plants  are  Aunished  with  roots, 
and  these  organs  are  so  o<mtrived  that  they  can 
absorb  these  aqueous  solutions,  transmitting 
them  through  the  difi'erent  tiseues  to  the  va- 
rious parts.  This  transmission  is  called  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  and  alterations  in  its  con- 
stituents are  continually  going  on  in  its  pn^ 
ress,  that  neiu^r  the  roots  being  destitote 
certain  princqtles  which  are  found  higher  up 
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Che  stem.  Thos,  before  the  np  reaches  the 
iMf  bnda  and  learea,  a  oonsiderable  dianffe  has 
taken  place ;  bot  when  eraoeed  to  the  li^t  hj 
means  of  the  expanded  leavee  a  greater  one 
oociirs,  wMdh  may  be  tamed  digestion,  oon- 
risting  m  the  deoompodlioD  of  oarbonio  acid, 
the  giving  ont  of  its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  tlie 
combination  of  tiie  carbon  with  other  elements 
to  form  l^evarions  secretions  of  the  plant,  anch 
as  gam,  sugar,  starch,  lignine,  &o.  The  man- 
ner in  whioh  each  plant  elaborates  from  the 
same  soil  its  essential  prodacts  remains  as  yet 
miexplained.  The  oanse  of  the  motion  of  the 
sap  has  been  a  fraiUU  source  of  spectdation 
among  physiologists,  and  for  a  long  time  capil- 
lary attraction  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob- 
aUe.  The  opinion  of  Dntrochet,  that  exo»* 
mose  and  enaosmose  were  the  e]n>lanatioo,  is 
now  most  generally  received.  Two  special 
motions  ealled  rotation  and  cydous  are  also 
known.  The  formw  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints 
and  cells  of  certain  aqoatic  plants,  snch  as  vol- 
Utiuria^  eAoro,  niteUa,  &o.  This  rotatorymo- 
tion  of  greenish  globules  floating  in  the  sap 
may  be  increased  by  raising  the  temperatore 
till  it  reaches  77°  F.  Oyolosis  occurs  in  snch 
plants  as  have  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in 
the  tissues  of  such  as  secrete  a  milky  flaid 
known  as  the  latex,  which  seems  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  plant  that  the  blood  does 
to  the  animal,  and  is  more  slightly  organlMd 
and  separated  from  the  other  fluids.  To  in- 
spect these  phenomena  the  componnd  micro- 
scope most  be  employed. 

SAP  GREEN,  a  pigment  used  as  a  water 
oolor,  prepared  firom  the  inspissated  Jnioe  ot  the 
baokthom,  rhamnvt  eathartiexu. 

8APAJ0U.  SeoMoNKBT. 

SAPAN  WOOD,  the  wood  of  the  tree  OcmU 
pinia  lapan,  imported  tcom  the  East  Indies  as 
a  dye  staff.  The  tree  grows  ontJie  coast  of 
Ooromandel,  the  eastern  islands,  in  Pega  and 
Siam,  ffiid  is  of  the  same  genos  wUh  that  whioh 
affords  the  Brazil  wood.  The  dye  it  prodaoes 
is  red,  but  of  inferior  qoality  to  Uiat  of  the  lat- 
ter wood.  The  root  of  the  sapan  is  imported 
from  Singapore,  and  produces  a  yellow  dye. 

8AFHIR,  HoBTTZ  Qottubb,  a  German  hu- 
morist, bom  in  Pesth,  of  Jewish  jMrents,  in 
1794.  He  engaged  in  oommeroe  at  VieDna,bnt 
his  propendty  for  jest  and  sadra  involving  him 
in  diffloulties  whioh  obliged  him  to  leave  that 
oity,  be  went  flrst  to  Berlin  and  afterward  to 
Hnnieh,  and  published  in  those  ^sces  until 
1638  several  humoroas  jonmals.  Having  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  has 
edited  there  since  1887  a  journal  entitled  Der 
JBumomt.  He  has  also  pnbUshed  several  col- 
lections of  a  similar  character.  In  1888  he  be- 
came a  Protestant. 

SAPPHIRE  (Gr.  tratnhtpos),  the  name  given 
to  the  glassy  varieties  of  the  mineral  species 
oornndum,  which  rank  as  gems,  including  those 
of  bright  blue  colors  commonly  known  w  sap* 
phires;  those  of  bright  red,  termed  rabies; 
the  eolorlesg^  called  white  or  water  s^>|diire ; 
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and  those  ot  violet,  yellow,  and  green,  known 
respeotiTelT  as  the  oriental  amethysts,  topaz, 
and  emeralds.  These  all  ctmsist  of  nearly  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  6ys< 
tern,  rsnking  in  hardness  next  to  the  diamond, 
designated  as  9  on  the  scale  of  hardness,  ana 
o/specifio  gravity  8.909  for  the  ruby  and  8.979 
for  the  blue  ^fipphire.  The  mineral  is  not  al- 
tered before  the  blowpipe,  nor  affected  by  acids ; 
by  friction  it  is  rendered  electrical.  Though 
the  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears, 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  Pliny,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Isidorus,  and  others,  to  have  been 
applied  to  other  stones  of  a  blue  color ;  while 
under  the  name  of  atteria  Pliny  gives  a  correct 
description  of  one  variety  of  the  sapphire,  which 
is  distlngaished  by  the  ^>pearaQoe  of  a  whitish 
Btu*  of  6  rays,  when  the  crystal  is  cut  perpen- 
dionlarly  to  its  axis  and  held  between  the  eye 
and  a  strong  light.  The  colorless  sapphire,  by 
reason  of  its  fine  lostre  and  extreme  hardness, 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  diamond ;  the  specific 
'gravity  is  a  convenient  test  for  distinguishing 
uiem.  The  fine  ruby  sapphires  used  in  jewelry 
are  nearly  all  obtained  from  Ava.  They  are 
found  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Syri- 
am,  and  like  diamonds  are  sought  for  among 
the  sands  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  districts  of 
crystalline  rock,  such  as  granular  limestone, 
the  granitic  rocks,  and  metamorphic  slates. 
The  blue  sapphires  are  found  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  Ceylon.  Inferior  crystals  of  the 
different  varieties  have  been  found  in  several 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
Yemon  on  tiie  N.  Une  of  New  Jersejr,  and  the 
a^Joiiui^  towns  of  Warwick  and  Amity  in  New 
York,  have  afforded  crystals  of  red,  bluish,  and 
pink  colors  from  the  granular  limestones  of 
that  re^on ;  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  crystals  of 
blue  sapphire.  Bed  sapphire  has  aim  been 
found  in  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — Sapphires  rank 
next  to  the  emerald  in  value,  but  the  rubies 
of  two  carats  are  even  more  valuable  than 
diamonds.  Nothing  is  so  brilliant  as  the  mag- 
uificent  red  color  they  exhibit  when  cut  and 
polished.  Occasionally  rubies  sell  for  more 
tnan  diamonds  of  the  same  weight,  as  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Dr^e, 
when  a  very  floe  dismond  of  6  groins  (i  carats) 
sold  for  800  francs,  and  a  mby  of  the  same 
weight  for  1,000  francs.  In  the  sune  Side  a 
ruby  of  10  gniins  broi^ht  14,000  francs.  Ba- 
bies are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  discretion- 
ary prices  depending  on  their  fineness  and  col- 
or, and  varying  from  $3  to  |20  per  carat  The 
&amt  sappnires  are  retuned  by  the  East  Indisn 
potentates  in  whose  possessions  they  are  found. 
Among  the  finest  in  Europe  are  two  belonging 
to  Hiss  Burdett  Coutts  of  London,  valued  sA 
£80,000,  and  one  of  133  carats  belonging  to  the 
Hope  collection.  One  in  the  imperial  museom 
in  Paris,  without  a  blemish  and  weighing  132A 
oarats,  was  once  sold  for  170,000  francs.  In 
Ato  a  blue  sapphire  was  seen  by  the  English 
embassy  of  961  carats,  and  anoQier  is  reported 
there  <»  810  oarats.  S^>phires  were  formerlf 
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set  wi(b  a  foil  of  oorrefipondinfr  c(dor,  «  one 
of  red  glass  for  the  mbj,  a  silver  or  bltie  foil 
tor  the  blue,  and  a  black  back  for  the  water 
sapphire ;  bnt  they  are  now  set  d  jour,  that 
la,  without  back.  Beside  their  use  as  gems, 
m  water  sapphires  make  ezcelknt  lenaea  for 
mlcrosoopes ;  the  mineral  is  also  used  as  4 
plate  throi^h  whidk  to  draw  the  finest  wires, 
a  minute  hole  for  this  purpose  being  drilled 
by  means  of  a  diamond  point ;  it  is  also  val- 
aable  for  Jewelling  pivot  holes  of  watches. — 
Artificial  crystals  of  al&mina,  which  are  sap- 
phires and  rabies  witii  the  exception  only  of 
the  colors,  have  been  obtained  at  different 
times  by  MM,  Ebelman,  De  Senarmont,  and 
Gandin.  The  first  prodnoed  microscopic  orys- 
tala  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina 
In  boracic  acid ;  tne  second  by  exposing  closed 
glass  tubes  containing  water  and  hydrates  of 
alumina  and  silica  to  a  temperature  of  160°  0., 
whereby  distinct  crystal r  of  alumina  and  silica 
were  obtained.  By  M.  Gaodin's  process  equal 
parts  of  calcined  and  pnlverized  alum  and  snl- 
phate  of  potash  are  introduce  into  a  braaqned 
crucible,  which  is  then  submitted  for  a  qnuter 
of  an  boor  to  intense  heat  of  a  forge  fire.  On 
breaking  the  crucible  a  black  concretionary 
mass  of  Bulphnret  of  potassium  is  found  covered 
with  fine  brilliant  points,  which  are  crystals  of 
alumina.  The  blactc  matter  being  dissolved  out 
with  acidulated  hot  water,  the  fine  white  sap* 
phires  maybe  collected  at  the  bottom,  where 
they  appear  like  diamond  powder.  Each  grain 
under  the  microscope  appears  beautifblly  limpid. 
Metallic  oxides  introduced  to  impart  colors  are 
generally  destroyed  by  their  reduction  through 
uie  action  of  the  carbonaceous  lining  of  tne 
emoible ;  and  thus  almost  all  attempts  to  ob- 
tain colors  have  Mledl  In  a  few  instances  ex- 
tremely minute  rubies  have  been  observed  ad- 
hering to  the  facets  of  a  sapphire.  The  laivest 
crystals  obtuned  have  not  exceeded  ^  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  about  i  as  thick.  These 
were  excessively  bard,  and  consequently  w^ 
adapted  for  the  Jewelling  of  watches. 

SAPPHO,  a  Greek  lyric  poetess,  bom  in 
HytUene  in  the  island  of  I^sbos,  flourished 
probably  between  630  and  670  B.  C.  The  events 
of  her  life  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  ^m  ob- 
scure allusions  in  her  own  writings,  or  in  those 
of  authors  who  flourished  many  centuries  after 
her.  She  was  contemporary  and  lived  in  friend' 
tr  intercourse  with  her  countryman,  the  poet 
Alctens,  and  was  married  to  one  Oercolae  of 
AndroB,  by  whom  she  had  a  danghter,  Oleifl, 
of  whtHu,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  she  makes 
occasional  mention.  At  about  the  ootnmenoe- 
ment  of  the  6th  century  she  fled  to  Sicily,  but 
whether  she  returned  to  Mytilene  is  not  known. 
The  common  story  that,  being  in  love  with  a 
youth  named  Phaon,  she  leaped  in  despair  from 
the  Leucadiau  rock,  is  now  regarded  as  having 
ori^nated  in  certain  highly  poetical  or  meta- 
phorical expressions  used  by  the  authoress. 
Her  poems  are  principally  erotic  composiUons 
tar  the  sani^e  ycioOf  md  not  for  the  ohonu; 
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bnt  she  also  wrote  on  a  rsiiety  of  other  sob- 
Jeets,  serious  as  well  as  satirical,  and  is  said  to 
have  first  employed  the  Mixolydian  mode  in 
muac.  The  Attic  comic  poets  delighted  in  in- 
troducing her  into  their  dramas  as  a  courtesan ; 
bnt  Welt&er,  in  his  St^ho  vm  eitum  hemAei^ 
dm  Vorurtkea  b^fnit  (GOttingen,  1616),  E.  O. 
MnUer,  Neue,  and  other  modem  commentators, 
have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  poetess  from 
this  and  other  asper^ns.   The  poems  of  8ai>- 

£ho  were  arranged  by  the  later  hterary  Greeks 
i  9  books  acewding  to  tiieir  metres;  bnt 
of  these  prodoctions  only  one  complete  ode^ 
that  to  Aphrodite,  and  a  number  of  short  frag- 
ments, remain.  She  wrote  in  the  .^Eolio  dia- 
lect, and  is  si^d  to  have  invented  the  metre 
which  bears  her  name,  although  she  by  no 
means  confined  herself  to  it.   Among  Latin 

Cts  her  most  successftil  imitators  were  Catui- 
and  Horace.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  print  her  literary  remiuns  in  editions  of 
the  pseudo  Anacreon,  and  it  was  not  ontil  ITSS 
that  a  separate  option  of  any  portion  of  them 
H^wared.  ffinoe  tbalt  time  numnniis  eolleo- 
tions  and  critical  editions  liave  been  poblished, 
the  most  elaborate  being  that  of  Volger  (firo^ 
Leipsic,  1810),  and  the  best  that  of  'Sew  (4to^ 
Berlin,  182'0. 

SARACENS  (Lat.  Saraeent),  a  name  of  un- 
known etymology,  originally  designating  an 
Arab  tribe,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Puny, 
and  the  description  of  whom  by  Ammianna 
MaroelUnus  agrees  perfectly  with  the  charaotra 
of  the  Bedouins.  It  was  afterward  applied  to 
all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the  religion  and 
roread  the  conquests  of  Mohammed ;  and  by 
uie  Christian  writers  and  the  crusaders  of  the 
middle  ages  it  was  extended  to  all  tbeMiAam* 
medans  of  TsriooB  races  who  invaded  Enrc^ 
and  agidnst  wfa<»n  they  fought  in  the  East 

8ARAG06SA  09p-  Zanvota),  a  province  of 
Spain,  in  Aragon,  bounded  N.  £1  by  Hoesea, 
8.  £.  by  Temel,  S.  W.  by  Gnadalaxara  and 
Boris,  and  N.  W.  by  Logrofio  and  Navarre; 
area,  11,788  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1667,  884,176.  It 
is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  between 
which  lie  broad  level  tracts;  the  valley  of  tiid 
Ebro,  which  traverses  the  province  fWjm  N.  W, 
to  S.  E,,  is  nearly  80  m.  wide.  Gypsum,  ala- 
baster, Jet,  lead,  iron,  copper,  argentiferons 
galena,  and  sulphur  are  found.  The  plains  are 
fertile.  Olive  oil  and  excellent  wine  are  pro- 
duced. There  are  lugo  tracts  of  forest,  mm 
tiie  timber  of  which  much  oharcoel  is  made. 
The  manufactures  are  not  eitenslve. — Basi- 
sossA,  the  capita]  of  the  province  and  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  on  the 
Ebro,  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid;  pop.  82,180. 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  upon  the  d.  aide  of 
the  river,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  on 
the  opposite  btnk  by  a  stone  bridge  erected  in 
1487.  It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with 
6  gates.  The  place  has  an  antiquated  and 
gloomy  appearance.  There  are  2  cathedrals^ 
in  each  01  which  the  chapter  resides  alternate- 
ly fbr  6  months.  The  ohoroh  of  Santiago  it 
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ttiA  to  b«  bnOt  npon  Qie  fits  when  tbe  apoeil« 
St.  James  lodged.  The  olook  tower  of  San  Fe- 
lipe is  bailt  of  brick  and  highlj  ornamented, 
and  dlTerges  abont  9  feet  from  ihe  perpendio- 
nlar.  The  uoivenitr,  which  has  upward  of 
1,000  Btadents,  was  fonnded  in  1474,  and  for- 
merly ocoapled  a  floe  baildins  and  had  a  valoa- 
bid  library.  The  dtadel  stands  ontmde  the  N. 
"W.  aA»  of  the  <Aty\  it  was  bnflt  as  a  palace  by 
the  Moors,  was  afterward  used  by  the  inqnlBi- 
tton,  and  has  since  been  occupied  in  saccesaion 
as  a  barrack,  hospital,  and  prison.  The  prin- 
t^ud  mannfactares  are  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  and  leather. — Saragossa 
deriTea  its  name  from  Omar  Aognatos,  who 
colonized  it  35  years  B.  0.  It  was  a  free  city, 
had  a  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  Judicial  assizes. 
It  was  captured  in  the  latter  {uurt  of  the  5th 
century  by  the  Goths,  and  in  713  by  the  Moors, 
who  retwned  it  till  1118,  when  Alonso  el  Ba- 
tallador  retook  it  after  a  siege  of  6  years,  dar- 
ing which  a  great  part  of  the  popolMion  per- 
ished by  fiumne.  In  1710  the  French  under 
Philip  V.  were  defeated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Saragossa  by  the  British  un- 
der Gen.  Stanhope.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
French  in  1808,  and  the  oiMzena  under  the 
oommand  of  Palafox  defended  the  town  for  two 
months,  when  the  invaders  in  oonseqnence  of 
their  defeat  at  Baylen  were  forced  to  retire. 
It  was  again  invested  by  the  French  marshals 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Honcey,  and  Janot,  and  made 
a  gallant  defence  for  62  days,  when  it  e^ito- 
lated,  Feb.  20,  1800.  Boring  these  two  neges 
60,000  men  were  killed. 

SABATOGA,  an  E.  co.  of  IT.  T.,  bounded 
£.  and  partly  N.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  S. 
1^  the  IColutwl^  area,  780  sg.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1690,  Sl>783.  The  snr&oe  is  monntainoos  in 
the  N.  w.  Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
are  abundant.  The  central  portion  abonnds  in 
mineral  springs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  Saratoga  aud  Ballston.  The  productions  in 
1868  were  147,601  bushels  of  wheat  and  other 
winter  grain,  1,857,688  of  Indian  com  and 
other  spring  grain,  62,744  tons  of  hay,  487,073 
boshels  of  potatoes,  289,478  of  apples,  1,468,186 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  162,902  of  cheese.  In  1866 
there  were  4  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7 
pwer  mills,  8  furnaces,  9  tanneries,  88  grist 
mills,  80  saw  mills,  12  newspapers,  108  ohuroh- 
es,  and  816  school  houses.  The  Ghamplain 
oual  passes  along  the  E.  bordw  of  the  conn^, 
iDd  the  Erie  along  the  S.,  and  6  rulroads  trav- 
fine  it  Oapital,  Ballston. 

SARATOGA,  Battlb  or.  On  Sept  14, 
1777,  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne  oroe»ed  the 
Hudson  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near  Fish 
creek,  witUn  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  divi- 
dott  of  the  continentals  under  Gen.  Gates,  who 
had  advanced  to  Stillwater.  Kosoiuszko  had 
fbrtified  and  held  Bemoa's  heights ;  the  right 
wliu  occupied  a  hill  nearest  the  river,  aud  Ar- 
nold comnumded  the  left  wing  about  ^  of  a 
mile  fiirther  remored.    Kezt  day  the  right 


^rins  of  the  British  advanced  to  within  4  m. 
of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  10th  made 
a  furtiier  forward  movement  of  3  m.  It  was 
led  by  Burgoyne,  and  consisted  of  Oanadians 
and  Indians,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  under  Qen.  Fraaer.  Q«a. 
Hoi^an,  who  had  been  detadied  about  noom 
to  obserre  the  movemoita  of  the  enemy  with 
his  sharpshooters,  drove  back  the  advance 
guard,  but  coming  npon  the  main  column  was 
himself  compelled  to  retreat  ReSnforoeinents 
coming  up  under  Arnold,  a  severe  conflict  en- 
sued, commencing  abont  4  o*oIo6k  and  contin- 
ning  until  dark,  when  it  was  suspended,  each 
claUning  the  victory.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  within  400,  that  of  their  adversaries 
a1>ont  600.  This  contest  is  called  varioasly 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  Bemus's 
heights.  Fmstrated  in  this  attempt,  his  oom- 
mnnications  with  Oanada  out  off  by  tJie  selzore 
of  the  posts  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and 
his  sapplles  intercepted  by  the  capture  of  a 
large  fleet  of  boats  with  provisiona  and  800 
men,  Bui^oyne's  only  hope  was  in  Sh*  Henry 
Olinton,  who  had  promised  to  attempt  the  as- 
cent of  the  Hudson  for  his  relief.  Burgoyne 
fortified  his  camp,  but,  after  wiuting  8  week% 
had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle ;  ana 
on  Oct  7,  seoottded  by  Uajor-Generals  Phillips 
and  Biedesel,  and  Brigadier-General  Fraser, 
he  advanced  with  1,600  picked  troops,  2  19- 
pounders,  3  6-ponnders,  and  3  howitzers,  to 
within  one  mile  of  the  American  camp.  Sconts 
were  sent  out  with  orders  to  make  a  diversion 
in  the  rear,  bnt  they  were  discovered  by  the 
advance  guard  of  tJie  Americans.  Two  de- 
tachments were  ordered  to  advance,  one  un- 
der Gen.  Poor  against  the  British  left,  and  one 
nndwlforganagunstth^ right;  and  scarcely 
bad  the  «iemy  [daoed  themselves  in  order  m 
batde  when  they  were  fiirionsly  assaOed  on 
both  flanks.  On  the  left  the  AmorioanB  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 
tiilery,  and,  having  been  joined  by  Arnold 
(who,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  battle, 
had  rushed  without  orders  to  the  head  of  the 
detachment,  and  assumed  the  oommand),  took 
and  lost  the  batteries  again  and  agun  until  ttxo 
enemy  had  been  driven  off  and  their  own  guns 
turned  npon  them.  Uorgan  in  the  meanwhile 
had  attacked  the  enem/s  right  nnder  Fraser, 
who  was  £atally  wounded  by  a  stiarpahooter. 
This,  fbllowed  by  areenfiwoement  of  the  Amer- 
ieans,  threw  the  British  into  oonftidon,  and 
Bnrgoyne,  abandoniiu  hia  artillery,  retxeated 
to  his  camp  in  good  order.  Here  he  was 
again  desperately  asstuled  by  the  Americans, 
who  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  camp  and  driving  off  the  Hesnan  reserve 
by  which  le  was  defended.  Arnold,  who  led 
the  last  charge,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg.  Night  closed  the  cont^ ;  the  victors  lay 
on  their  arms  near  the  battle  field,  and  Bur- 
goyne abandoned  his  camp  and  moved  about  a 
mile  to  the  north,  taking  possession  of  some 
heights  whkh  lay  near  the  river,  protected  by 
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a  ravine  in  front.  Gen.  Gates  ooDtented^umr 
Belf  with  energetic  efforts  to  out  off  the  enemy's 
retreat.  On  tiie  9tb  Bui^yne  retreated  to 
Saratoga,  where  he  foimd  a  detachment  of 
Amerioaos  throwing  up  intrendiments,  but 
who  crossed  the  river  to  Jmn  a  force  under 
Gen.  Fellows.  On  the  lOth  the  whole  British 
fcffce  ooonpied  their  former  camp,  which  they 
proceeded  to  strengthen  in  the  hope  of  sucoor 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  they  not  be 
able  to  effect  a  retreat.  An  American  battery 
under  Gen.  Fellows  commanded  the  passage 
across  the  river,  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Edward  were  destroyed,  and  Gates  with  about 
1S,000  men  appeared  on  Uie  8.  side  of  Fish 
creek  prepared  for  battle.  Without  an  ave- 
nue of  retreat,  continually  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  Gates's  and  Fellows's  batteries  and  the  rifle- 
men of  Moi^an,  without  provisions  for  more 
than  a  faw  days,  and  despairing  of  relief  from 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  after  consultation,  on  Oct. 
18  proposed  a  creation  of  hostilities  until 
terms  of  capitulation  could  be  agreed  upon. 
Gates  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender, 
vhidi  was  reacted ;  and  he  finally  agreed,  on 
the  16th,  to  more  moderate  terms,  infiuenced  by 
the  posfflbility  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton^s  arrival. 
In  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion not  having  been  signed,  Burgoyne  received 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  annoonc- 
ing  the  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, bat  after  some  hesitation  formally  agreed 
to  the  conditions.  They  provided  that  the 
British  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  be  fbmi^ed  afree passage  to  I^ig- 
land  tmder  promise  of  n(A  again  serving  sgainst 
the  Americans.  These  terms  were  not  carried 
out  by  congress,  and  most  of  the  captured 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Burgoyne,  were 
retwned  as  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtidned  by  tiiis  victory,  at  a 
Tetj  critical  period,  an  excellent  train  of.  brass 


artillery,  oonaistiDg  of  42  guns  of  various  csl- 
iher,  4,M!r  mu^ets,  and  a  large  supply  of  am- 
munition. The  prisoners  numbered  5,791,  and 
the  entire  American  force  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  was  13,222,  including  the  ride  snd 
those  absent  on  furlough,  whose  number  was 
upward  of  2,000. 

SARATOGA  SPBINGSw  a  township  and 
village  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  T.,  88  nL  by  railroad 
N.  by  TV.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  18C0,  6,621. 
The  mineral  springs,  which  have  given  to  this 
place  its  celebrity,  are  almost  the  only  natural 
attraction  of  the  town,  the  scenery  being  gen- 
erally tame  and  uninteresting.  Saratoga  lake, 
8  m.  from  the  village,  is  however  a  very  fine 
sheet  of  water.  There  are  22  hotels,  1  church- 
es, 2  female  semlQaries,  2  banks,  5  printing  of- 
fices, and  2  public  balls.  The  Dumber  of  visitors 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  abont  June 
20  to  the  end  of  August,  ranges  from  25,000  to 
85,000.  The  medicmal  virtue  of  the  High  Rock 
spring  was  known  to  the  Indians  many  years 
before  the  revolutionary  war;  in  1767  Sir 
William  Jolmson  was  brought  hither  on  a  fitter, 
and  was  greatiy  benefited  by  the  waters.  Tbe 
first  hut  was  erected  in  1778  by  Derick  Scow- 
ton,  and  the  first  framed  house  in  1784  by  Gen. 
Schuyler.  There  are  in  all  23  or  24  springs, 
some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  impregnatea 
with  iodine,  and  all  cliarged  with  caxbonic  acid 
gas.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Congress 
(see  CoNGBEss  Spjunq),  Empire,  and  lodiae 
springs.  High  Rock  spring,  the  first  discor- 
ered,liafl  a  mound  of  ealcareoos  tnfa,  H  feet 
high  and  241  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  depos- 
ited by  the  water  of  the  spring  aronnd  its  oat- 
let  An  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  gives  access  to  the  spring,  which  for- 
merly overflowed  this  natural  vase.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  an  analysis  of  11  ofthemost 
noted  springs,  the  flgures  lowing  the  number 
of  gr^ns  of  each  ingredient  in  agaUon  of  water: 
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These  waters  are  regarded  as  specially  bene-  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  in  chronic  aflTeotions  of 
final  in  ^seaees  of  the  liver,  in  some  cases  of  the  bowels.    They  are  generally  tonic  and 
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greatly  cathartic.  Large  quantities  of  tiie  m- 
tera,  especially  of  the  Oongresa  and  Empire 
Bprings,  are  bottied  and  exported. 

SARATOV,  a  S.  E.  government  of  Enropean 
Bussia,  bonnded  N.  by  Penza  and  Simbirsk, 
£.  by  Samara,  8.  by  Astrakhan,  and  W.  by  the 
country  of  the  Don  Oossaoks  and  Tambor; 
area,  81,577  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,623,147. 
It  is  traversed  by  tiie  Volga,  the  land  E.  of 
which  forms  a  barren  steppe,  while  that  on  the 
"W.  is  undalatiug  aud  diversified,  and  fertile  in 
the  N.  In  tiie  W.  there  are  some  streams 
which  flow  toward  the  Don,  and  in  the  E.  are 
several  salt  lakes,  the  soil  also  bdng  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt— -Sabatot,  the  capital, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  459 
m.  S.  E.  from  Moscow;  pop.  about  62,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  contains 
several  churches,  2  monasteries,  and  a  mosqne. 
Oaavas,  cotton  goods,  cordage,  and  leather  are 
extensively  manufactured. 

SARAWAK,  a  ri\]ah3hip  or  kingdom  of 
Borneo,  situated  near  the  W.  comer  of  the  isl- 
and, extending  from  Gape  Datoo  on  the  W,  to 
the  river  Saroarahan  on  the  E.,  between  lat.  1* 
8'  and  1"  68'  N.  and  long.  109°  19*  and  110°  89' 
£.;  area,  8,000  sq.  m.  The  land  is  low  and 
undulating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  bat 
mountainous  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally a  rich  blade  mould,  yielding  all  tropical 
prodnota.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  antimony, 
and  nickel,  whidi  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Ooal,  diamonds,  and  various  precions  stones  are 
also  found.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called 
Dyaks,  consist  of  varioos  wild  tribes,  speaking 
for  the  most  part  distinct  languages.  'The  Ma- 
lays became  their  rulers,  and  reduced  to  slavery 
those  they  coold  capture;  but  an  Englishman 
named  Brooke  by  the  assistance  of  the  Dyaks 
became  sovereign  of  the  country  in  1841.  (See 
Brookk,  Sib  Jasies.)  The  import  and  export 
bade  of  Sarawak  are  estimated  together  at 
nearly  $2,000,000  per  annnm.— Sarawak,  the 
capital,  stands  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  15  m.  fN)m  the  sea,  in  lat.  1"  8S'  N., 
long.  110°  20'  E.;  pop.  16,000.  The  trade  is 
Terr  condderable^  and  is  carried  on  chieflj 
vith  Singapore.  large  veaseb  can  enter  the 
rirer,  but  cannot  ascend  to  the  town.  The 
approach  to  Sarawak  is  oommanded  by  a  fort 
mounting  6  guns. 

SAROOPHAQTJS  (Gr.  trapj,  flesh,  and 
to  eat),  a  species  of  stone  coffin  in  which  the 
ancient  Romans  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  burned.  It  was 
frequently  made  of  the  Asstan  stone,  brought 
from  Assus  in  Troas,  to  which  was  ascrilted 
the  fabulous  quality  of  consuming  the  body 
placed  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in 
40  days.  Subsequently  the  name  was  applied 
to  any  coffin  or  tomb.  The  most  celebrated 
specimen  of  the  sarcophagus  is  one  of  alabaster, 
discovered  by  Belzon!  at  Thebes,  and  now  in 
the  Soane  museum,  London, 

SARD  ATffD  SARDONYX,  precious  stones, 
varieties  of  camelian  or  ohaloedony,  named 
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either  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  they  were 

originally  found,  or  from  the  Greek  trapf ,  flesh, 
in  allurion  to  the  flesh-like  colors  they  some- 
times  exhibit.  The  sard  is  marked  by  ooncen> 
tri^  zones  or  small  nebulonties  in  the  middle 
of  its  ground,  which  distinguish  it  from  red  oar* 
nelian.  Its  color  is  a  dark  reddish  brown  al- 
most black  by  reflected  light,  and  a  deep  red 
inclining  to  blood  red  by  transmitted  light. 
When  it  alternates  in  bands  with  white  ohidce- 
dony,  it  is  called  sardonyx  (sard  and  onyx), 
^eoimens  of  sard  engraved  by  the  ancients  are 
still  presenred  In  EnnqieaD  WHleotions;  but  the 
name  was  indefinitely  a^Ued  bytheBomana  to 
the  varioos  agates  and  oamelians.  Dnfrfooj 
designates  true  flesh-oolored  agates  as  sards, 
those  with  alternating  white  8tr^>ea  as  sar- 
donyx, and  the  deep  reddidi  brown  or  orange 
red  agates  as  sardoines. 

BAJIDANAPALUS,  the  last  king  of  tiie  A«- 
Syrian  empire  of  Ninns.  According  to  Otesias, 
his  effeminacy  and  licentiousness  excited  a  re- 
bellion against  him,  headed  by  Arbaces,  satrap 
of  Media,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Ohal- 
dean  priests.  In  the  moment  of  danger  h^ 
showed  unexpected  vigor,  defeated  the  insnr- 
gents  in  several  batties,  and,  when  at  last  forced 
to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
years.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  tntjf 
eonld  be  held  no  longer,  he  collected  all  lua 
treasures  and  his  women,  and  plnoing  them  on 
an  immense  pyre  perished  with  them  in  the 
flames.  The  date  of  the  event  has  been  Tari- 
ously  assigned  to  876,  710,  and  606  B.  C.  Hm 
utter  imjwsiibility  of  reconciling  the  chronolo- 
gy of  this  account  with  that  given  by  other  au- 
thorities, has  led  many  writers  to  distntst  the 
whole  narrative,  and  to  connder  Sardanapalos 
a  myth.  E.  O.  HQlIer  sought  in  an  ingeniooa 
and  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
god  Sandon  with  Sardanapalus.  His  name, 
however,  is  thought  to  have  been  deciphered 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  events 
of  his  reign  to  have  been  recovered  from  in- 
dependent texts  now  in  the  British  mnaeom. 
^ee  NiHsm.)  • 

SARDINE,  a  small  and  well  known  flsh  of 
the  herring  ihmily,  and  genus  aloM  (Onv.).  It 
is  regarded  by  Valenciennes  and  most  ichthyol- 
ogists as  identical  with  the  flsb>  called  pilchard 
on  the  ooasts  of  Great  Britain,  tiiongh  Oavier 
made  it  distinct,  giving  it  the  spedfio  name  of 
tardina.  On  the  former  assumption  no  de- 
scription is  here  necessary.  Its  flesh  is  very 
delicate.  The  fishery  employs  a  great  nmnber 
of  men  and  women  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  Portugal.  The  veseds 
are  generally  of  8  or  10  tons  each,  with  a  crew 
of  6  to  10 ;  they  go  2  or  8  leagues  from  land, 
and  when  thej  see  fish  spread  tiielr  sill  nets, 
scattering  their  bait,  whidi  consists  of  the  eggs 
and  flesh  of  flsh,  eqwdally  of  the  ood  and  mack- 
erel, and  sometimes  salted  flsh  and  omstaoe- 
ans.  Some  are  salted  on  board,  and  the  otiiers 
are  carried  on  shore,  and  either  consamed  fireeh, 
or  salted,  or  preserved  in  olive  oil  and  melted 
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Imtter  for  eiptntstMm;  the  tin  oases  ia  whleh 
th^  are  packed  are  fiuuliar  to  all.  Hie  latter 
fish  are  called  celam  In  France,  and  pilcfau<da 
in  Ibu^and;  their  dtoab  are  preyed  upon  hj 
oodfaE,  and  eqvedallj  by  porpoises,  fisfa'of 
many  other  genera  of  the  herring  fiunily  are 
called  sardines.  In  the  East  Indies  apedes  of 
elupeonia,  ^ireUeUa,  koieala,  and  lHtmumi«-a 
(tiie  last  named  belonging  to  the  ery^nnidm) 
ere  placed  on  the  table  as  sardines,  and  have  a 
delicate  flavor ;  in  the  West  Indies  harmffula 
dupeola  (VaL)  is  called  the  Spanish  sardine, 
and  peUona  Orhignyana  (Y al.)  in  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  many  other  species  on  our  ooast,  if  preserv- 
ed in  olive  oil,  would  doubfleu  be  as  delhdooa 
as  the  Earopean  sardine. 

SARDINIA  (Ital.  Sardsgna;  anc.  lekwuMa 
moA  Sadima),  next  to  Sioi^,  the  largest  and 
most  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
ly^f  N.  of  Africa,  N.  W.  of  SlcQy,  W.  of  gonth- 
em  Italy,  E.  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  8.  <^  Corsica,  and  extending  from  lat.  88°  62 
to  41»  16'  N.,  and  from  long.  8"  10'  to  8°  60'  E. 
On  the  W.  and  S.  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea,  and  it  is  separated  from  Corsica  by 
a  narrow  rtrait  called  Bocche  di  Bonifacio; 
length  166  m.,  breadth  96  m. ;  area,  indnding 
several  small  adjacent  islands,  9,891  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  186S,  64S,200;  in  1868,  673,116.  Its 
ah^  is  oblong,  and  its  coasta  are  generally 
steep  and  ro^d,  with  deep  indentations  espe- 
cially on  the  W.  and  S.  On  tiie  E.  ude  are 
Gapes  Ffgnerl,  Oavallo,  Oomino,  Honte  Santo, 
Betlavista,  Ferrate,  and  Carbonara,  and  the 
bays  of  Terranova,  Orosei,  Mid  Tortoli.  The 
gulf  of  Cagliari  cuts  a  wide  semicircular  open* 
ing  on  the  8.  between  Capes  Carbonaro  and 
Bi^tivento,  beyond  which  are  Cape  Teulada 
and  the  bay  of  Tenlada  or  of  Isola  Rosa.  On 
the  W.  shore,  going  northward,  are  the  bay  of 
Palma ;  the  bay  of  Oristano,  at  whoee  entrance 
are  the  promontories  La  Frasca  on  the  8.  and 
San  Marco  on  the  N. ;  Oapea  Mannu,  Malar- 
gia,  Caccia,  Argentaro,  Negretto,  and  Falcone. 
East  of  this  last  point  the  N.  coast,  aAer  form- 
ing the  gnlf  of  Sassari,  makes  a  semicircular 
aweep  to  Punta  la  Testa  or  Loiwo-Sardo,  the 
northemmoet  point  of  Sardinia.  The  priucipal 
Bmam  islands  lyii^  off  tiie  coast  are  the  gronp 
of  Magdalma,  among  whidt  is  Oaprera,  near 
the  E.  month  of  the  Bocche  di  Boni&cio ;  the 
island  of  Tav<dara,  S.  E.  of  Oape  Figneri; 
Aguillastro,  S.  of  Oiqie  Monte  Santo ;  Serpen- 
tara  and  Oc«teIazzo,  near  Cape  Carbonaro ;  San 
Antioco  and  San  Ketro,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the 
bay  of  Palma ;  Mai  di  Ventre,  opposite  Cape 
Mannn ;  and  Asinara,  N.  of  Cape  Falcone. — More 
than  t  of  the  surface  is  oconpied  by  mountains. 
The  main  chain,  which  runs  N.  and  S.  across 
the  island,  as  well  as  its  offshoots,  belongs  chief- 
ly to  the  palaeozoic  formation ;  the  N.  range, 
i»lled  Monnt  Limbora,  is  mostly  granitic ;  while 
tiie  hills  extending  Uiroagh  the  centre  from 
Porto  Torres  to  Oagliari  are  of  terdarycalcare* 
008  finnnatioii.  In  many  pwta  of  the  island, 


and  eipedally  hi  the  K.  E.,  there  are  extinct 
Tokanoee.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Pnnta 
Bnmca-Spina,  in  uie  Genargentn  or  central 
range,  6,298  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  {pinion 
of  geologists  Sardinia  was  once  united  to  Ocov 
rica,  from  which  it  has  been  severed  by  somA 
volcanic  convulsion.  The  rivers  are  numeroaB, 
but  small ;  the  most  important  are  the  Tirao  or 
Oristauo,  which  flows  from  the  N.,  drains  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Oristano,  and  the  Oroeei,  Flumendosa,  Manna, 
and  Coghinas.  The  principal  lakes  are  those 
of  Oagliari,  Samo,  and  San  Ginsta.  The 
island  abounds  in  mineral  resources,  which  are 
very  imperfectiy  developed.  Its  ancient  silver 
mines  are  abandoned,  bnt  there  are  11  lead 
minee  in  operation.  Iron,  copper,  mercury, 
antimony,  granite,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper, 
amediyrt,  gypsam,  and  alabaster  are  found,  and 
large  beds  of  ooal  were  discovered  near  Iglefflas 
in  1861.  Salt  is  oht^ed  on  the  coa^  and 
there  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  The  co- 
ral fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
— The  soil  is  peouharly  rich.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ley are  produced  nearly  everywhere ;  maize  is 
supposed  to  occupy  about  J  of  the  cultivated 
land.  Id.  the  vicinity  of  Milis,  near  the  W. 
coast,  there  is  an  orange  forest,  whose  trees  are 
far  larger  than  the  finest  that  are  seen  in  Por- 
tugal. Otiierfiruite  are  also  produced  in  abun- 
dance; and  the  wines  are  remarkable  for  spirit 
and  flavor.  Tobacco  is  raised  pear  Sassari: 
cotton  thrives  near  Oagliari ;  flax,  hemp,  and 
aafihui  are  produced ;  and  during  the  last  80 
yews  white  mulberries  have  been  extentATely 
planted.  The  cork,  oak,  pine,  chestnut,  and 
other  trees  clothe  tiie  slopes  of  the  mountain! 
ahnoBt  to  their  summits.  There  are  annaally 
exported  about  60,000  skins  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits, 6,000  of  foxes,  and  2,000  of  martens.  The 
moufflon,  an  animal  of  the  sheep  kind,  whidi 
is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  isltmd,  fre- 
quents the  highest  and  most  secluded  woods. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  cheese  is  made  from 
sheep^s  and  goats*  milk.  The  coasts  abound  in 
tunny,  anchovies,  pilchards,  &c. ;  but  the  fish- 
eries are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. — 
The  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  the  high 
grounds;  tbe  summer  beat  is  not  so  overpow- 
ering  aa  on  tiie  continenl^  and  winter  ia  oom- 
paralivelT  mild,  tiiere  being  little  snow  except 
on  the  nigher  mountains.  The  low  lands, 
which  are  mostly  marshy,  are  subject  in  the 
autumn  to  deadly  malaria,  here  called  inUm- 
perie. — Sardinia  was  anciently  reckoned  one 
of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  hut  its  prosperity 
has  been  seriously  checked  by  a  long  period 
of  misgovemment.  It  was  not  until  1886 
that  feodal  tenure  and  feudal  jurisdiction  were 
entirely  abolished,  and  agricnltnre  is  still  back- 
ward. Manufactures  are  also  in  their  infancy. 
Be^de  the  royal  manufactories  of  gunpowder, 
salt,  and  tobacco  (the  last  two  being  crown 
monopolies),  there  are  a  few  othera  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and  ailk  goods,  and  some  ecHvse 
pottery  utd  glass  woiis.  In  186S  the  value 
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of' ezporfa  amounted  to  $3,069,190,  most  of 
vhich  foai^  their  way  to  the  SardinUn  state* 
on  the  ooQtiaent.  The  chief  items  were  as  fol- 
lows :  wheat,  $944,800 :  wines,  $886,700 ;  ooral, 
$221,690;  raw  hides,  $149,400;  toiuiy,  $186,- 
140;  cheese,  $106,095.  The  imports,  Thich 
oonnsted  o£  ootton  goods,  silk,  fine  linen,  drags, 
groceries,  fto.,  amounted  to  $1,870,870,  of 
vhkh  $949,886  eame  fk^  Fhmoe  and  $73,000 
from  the  United  States.  The  namber  of  Tes- 
sds  owned  in  the  island  was  987. — Sardinia 
was  formerly  divided  into  2  administratira  di- 
visions, OagUari  and  Sassori,  and  11  provinces, 
snbdivided  into  districts  and  communea.  Its 
present  (Uvisioos,  under  the  organization  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  are  3  provinces  and  9 
arrondiBsements.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy, 
who  generally  holds  o£Bce  for  8  years.  It 
has  a  parliament,  called  the  stamenti,  consist- 
ing of  8  chambers,  the  ecolesiastieal,  the  mili- 
and  the  royal,  which  are  convoked  at  the 
kill's  pleasare,  and  have  oooseqaently  very 
little  inflnenoe.  The  snpreme  connoU  of  Bar^ 
dinia,  wbidi  Is  oomposea  of  a  president  and  0 
senatorial  oonnoillora,  has  its  s^  at  Turin  and 
full  control  over  the  affurs  of  the  island. 
Each  oommune  has  also  its  ooanoil  and  a  nn- 
daeo  or  mayor.  Justice  is  administered  by  po- 
lice courts  and  tribnnals  of  original  jurisdiction, 
above  which  are  the  "  royal  aadienoe"  and  the 
■operior  court,  under  a  regent,  whose  powers 
are  next  to  those  of  the  governor.  TheBomau 
Oatholic  is  the  only  religion.  There  are  8 
archbishoprics  (Oagliari,  Sassari,  and  Oristano) 
and  8  bishoprics.  Public  education  has  of  late 
Tears  been  oondderably  improved.  Every  vil- 
lage or  commune  has  a  primary  £ree  school, 
«id  each  provinoe  its  normal  school,  beridetwo 
aecottdaiy  schools  at  Oagliari  and  Sassari,  which 
an  also  the  seats  of  uuivwdties;  the  numlrar 
of  pupils  in  these  establishments  is  estimated 
at  about  9,000.  The  public  revenue  in  1865 
was  reckoned  at  about  $819,050,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  derived  from  the  custom  house, 
$160,000  from  the  tobaoco  monopoly,  and 
$80,000  from  that  of  salt— The  island  was 
originally  settled  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Etms- 
oans,  and  afterward  by  the  Greeks,  who  founded 
several  towns  here  in  512  B.  0.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Oarthaginiana,  and  in  238 
B.  0.  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  under 
whom  it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
It  was  wre^ed  from  the  western  Boman  em- 
pire by  the  Vandals,  who  in  the  5tli  century 
oonqnered  the  K.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extended 
their  powur  over  all  the  hdmds  ol  the  Vedi- 
terranean.  On  the  destruction  of  their  king- 
dom  by  Belisarius  in  the  6th  century,  Sardinia 
became  a  part  of  the  Byzantine  dominions; 
but  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  being  un- 
able to  protect  this  distant  colony,  recalled 
their  troops,  and  it  was  offered  as  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Arabian  chiefs,  who  in  the  7th 
century  subdued  Africa,  and  tried  to  conquer 
Sardimo,  but  were  unable  to  secure  more  thiaa 
•one  distriite  al(mg  the  coast  until  after  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Oarlovin^an  empire.  They 
were  finally  expelled  in  1022  by  the  Piaans  and 
Genoese,  who  disputed  its  posseanon  with  each 
other  for  about  160  years,  until  the  emperor 
Frederic  Barbaroeaa,  ^ding  with  the  Genoese, 
established  tiiear  vassal  Barisone  as  Uiw  w 
Sardinia,  and  caused  him  to  be  orownM  at 
Pavia,  Aug.  5, 1164;  but  in  the  following  year 
the  emperor,  changing  bis  mind,  granted  the 
island  to  the  Pisans.  The  contest  went  on 
again  until,  in  1176,  Frederic,  in  the  capacity 
ot  umpire,  divided  tiie  island  about  equally  be- 
tween the  two  rival  republics.  In  1288  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  made  his  natural  son 
Enzio  king  of  Sardinia,  by  marrying  him  with 
Adelasia,  the  heiress  of  the  two  divisions,  styled 
the  judicatures  of  Torri  and  Galluri.  finally, 
in  1297,  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  gave  the  investi- 
ture of  Sardinia  to  King  James  II.  of  Aragon, 
on  condition  l^at  he  should  pay  tribute  and 
become  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see.  James  overv 
came  the  Pisans,  who  had  till  now  maintained 
thcdr  ground,  and  became  sole  uid  uncontested 
master  in  1836.  For  4  centuries  the  island  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  By 
Ae  trea^  of  Utrecht  (1718)  it  was  surrendered 
to  tlie  emperor  Oharles  VL  of  Germany,  who 
in  1730  gave  it,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  to  Duke 
Victor  Amadeus  n.  of  Savoy ;  this  prince  tiiett 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  and  it  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  descendants. 

SARDINIAN  STATES  (It.  Stati  Sardi),  or 
the  KwGDOSi  OF  Saedinia  (It,  Segno  Sardo),  a 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Itoly,  formerly 
consisting  of  two  separate  divisions,  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  the  continental  possessions 
(Stati  di  Terra  Ferma),  The  latter  included 
uie  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice, 
now  annexed  to  France;  the  principality  <tf 
Hedmont,  with  the  marqnisatea  of  Sauuto  and 
Montferrat  and  the  western  part  of  what  was 
once  tiie  duchy  of  Milan ;  and  the  duchy  or 
repnblic  of  Genoa.  They  thus  comprised  the 
whole  W.  part  of  N.  Italy,  and  were  bounded 
N.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva,  and  by 
the  kke  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
by  which  they  were  divided  from  the  cantons 
of  Vaud  and  Val^ ;  K  by  an  o&hoot  of  the 
same  mountains,  separating  them  from  the 
canton  of  Tesuno,  by  Lake  Ma^ore  and  the 
river  Ticino,  which  formed  their  frontier  to- 
ward Lombardy,  then  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
Po,  continuing  that  frontier,  and  finally  by  the 
dndiies  of  Parma  and  Modena;  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean  ^olf  of  Genoa) ;  and  W.  by  the 
Var,  the  Oottian  Alps  and  their  nunifiostions, 
and  the  Isdre,  the  Gulers,  and  the  Rhdne,  sep- 
arating them  from  France.  This  last  frontier 
line  lias  been  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Turin 
(1860),  so  that,  Savoy  and  Nice  b«ng  ceded  to 
France,  the  taan  Alpine  range,  under  its  vari- 
ous appellations  of  Graian,  Gottian,  and  Mari- 
time AJps,  now  forms  the  W.  border  of  N.  Italy. 
Through  the  Alpine  passes  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent roads,  such  as  those  of  the  Simplon,  the 
Great  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Ge- 
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ndvn,  llmt  Oenls,  &c.,  conneeHng  Italy  wlA 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  taaia  chain,  in 
its  Taut  windings,  enofrdea  that  fertile  and 
magnificat  plain  which  stretohea  toward  the 
Adriatic  and  is  drained  by  Uie  Po.  Among 
1^8  tribntariee  of  the  Po  are,  on  the  left 
the  Doria  Riparia,  Doria  Baltea,  Besia,  and 
Ticino,  the  last  flowing  ih)m  Lake  Maggtore ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Tanaro,  Scrivia,  and 
Trebia.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Tarioos  parts  of  this  kingdom  are  described 
nnder  other  heads.  (See  Gbkoa,  Nice,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia,  Satot,  &o.)  The  whole  king- 
dom, prior  to  the  annexation  of  central  and 
8.  Italy  and  tbe  consolidation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  comprised  14  administrative  dlvisionfl, 
the  area  and  population  of  which  in  1857  were 
asfidlowa: 
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The  population  in  1888  was  4,660,868,  of  which 
the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  contained  4,126,785 
and  Sardinia  634,628.  In  1848  the  former 
had  4,868,976  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  647,- 
112;  total,  4,916,087.— Until  1848  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  an  absolute  monarchy, 
bot  on  March  4  of  that  year  Charles  Albert 
granted  a  constitution,  styled  the  ttatuto  fon- 
aamtntale  del  regno,  and  the  king  has  since 
reigned  with  the  assifitance  of  two  representa- 
tive houses,  a  senate  consisting  of  life  members 
and  a  chamber  of  elective  deputies.  The  cabi- 
net or  council  of  ministers  is  composed  of  the 
miniaters  of  finance,  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
Jostice  and  pnblic  worship,  public  instmction, 
war  and  the  navy,  public  works,  and  general 
control,  each  of  whom  b  assisted  by  secretaries 
and  directors.  The  minister  of  finance  is  pres- 
ident of  the  council.  The  higher  administra- 
tion is  completed  by  the  council  of  state  and 
the  reggia  camera  de'  eonti  or  superior  audit 
court.  The  administrative  powers,  nnder  the 
council  of  ministers,  are  intrusted  to  an  inten- 
dmte  gtneraU  for  each  division,  an  intmdmU 
for  each  province,  and  a  aindaeo  for  each  town 
or  commune,  each  of  them  being  assisted  by  a 
council.  Justice  is  administered  according  to 
the  Codice  del  regno  Sardo,  which  is  In  sabstuioe 
the  same  as  the  Code  J/imaUon.  Beside  a  high 
court  of  cassation  at  Tnnn.  there  were  7  courts 
of  ai^raal,  at  Turin,  Chamm^,  Casele,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Cagliari,  and  Sasaari ;  a  tribunal  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  the  chief  town  of  eadi  prov- 
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faioe  or  inUndeneia;  and  Jnstioes  of  peao«*ln 
each  of  ihetnandmnmti.  There  are  auo  tribu- 
nals of  comnieroe  in  several  of  tbe  most  hnpor- 
tant  towns,  and  an  admiralty  court  at  Turin. 
— Public  inBtruction  is  the  object  of  special  at- 
tention. Four  universities,  attended  by  aboat 
1,800  scholars,  exist  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Oa^iari, 
and  Saasari,  the  first  in  rank  being  that  of  Tu- 
rin, which  has  8  chairs  of  theology,  14  of  law, 
14  of  medicine,  12  of  humanities,  and  14  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  mathematics.  They  are 
under  the  control  of  a  high  board  of  adminis- 
tration. Gassical  education  is  given  in  116  col- 
leges, 6  of  which  are  atyled  national,  SO  royal, 
9  episcopal,  and  66  public:  to  wlueb  must  be 
added  technical  schods  and  seminaries  for  the- 
olo^al  ^diea,  there  bdng  one  of  the  latter 
in  ever^  diocese.  Kimuy  instruction  has  been 
improving  of  late,  and  is  uberallysnpported  by 
the  communes  and  the  public.  The  number  of 
public  schools  in  1867  was  6,07S  for  boys  and 
8,S46  for  girls;  tbe  former  were  attended  in 
winter  by  244,649,  and  in  summer  by  144,510 
pupils;  the  latter  by  160,226  during  the  cold 
and  88,086  during  the  hot  weather.  There 
were  429  private  schools  for  boys  and  859  for  ^ 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,250  for 
the  former  and  of  16,600  for  the  latter.  The 
expenditure  for  tbe  public  schools  amounted 
to  1746,416,  of  which  $477,126  was  for  the 
male  and  $369,390  for  the  female  department ; 
of  this  the  communes  pud  $679,290,  the  bal- 
ance being  fbmished  by  endowments  ($96,780X 
private  donations  ($86,190),  and  the  state 
($34,206).  Of  tbe  teachers,  8,056  were  eode- 
siastics  and  8,917  laymen.  In  1848,  out  of  a 
population'  of  4,916,087,  there  were  764,809 
males  and  828,586  females  able  to  read  and 
write,  while  196,604  males  and  280,899  females 
were  able  to  read  only.  The  island  of  Sardinia 
was  far  below  this  average,  there  being  out  of 
647,113  inhabitants  only  68,484  males  and  4,288 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  and  2,928  males 
and  8,082  females  able  to  read  only.  "Within 
the  last  12  years  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect — The  religion  of  the 
state  IS  the  Roman  Catholic,  bnt  toleration 
and  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  are  ex- 
tended to  every  other  persnasiOQ.  There  are 
aboat  28,000  Waldenses,  who  inhabit  s(nne  val- 
leys of  W.  Piedmont,  amid  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
they  have  16  parishes  and  a  college.  The 
Jews,  whose  number,  tbongh  estimated  much 
higher  by  some  travellers,  does  not  probably 
exceed  10,000,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country ;  they  have  20  synagogues.  The  Bo- 
man  Catholic  establishment  consisted  of  7  arch- 
bishoprics (Turin,  Chamb^ry,  Genoa,  Vercelli, 
Cagliari,  Oristano,  and  Saasari),  86  bl^oprica, 
and  4,268  parishes.  Monastic  orders,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  actually  employed  in 
"preaching,  teaching,  or  tending  the  riok,'* 
were  suppressed  bylaw,  May  28,  1855.  Pre- 
vious to  tiiat  measure,  thwe  were  71  of  those 
orders,  fcoming  604  communities,  187  of  irhieh 
were  of  importance.-  Among  diese,  80  em- 
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Tentt  foT  monks  had  781  fannatea,  and  67  for 
nnns  1,085 ;  the  mendicants  amonnted  to  2,800; 
in  kU,  4,172.  The  landed  prop«rtj  of  the  olergy 
on  the  continent  only  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
076,700,  and  their  yeimyinoomefrom  all  kinda 
of  property  at  $8,266,160.  The  net  yearly  in* 
enne  m  tiie  rappreased  ocnnmaaities  of  monJEs 
and  nans  iras  1873,490.— In  1868  the  armj 
oomprised  68,880  men,  thns  diatribnted:  20 
infiuitrj  regiments,  28,000;  aharpshooterB  or 
henaglieri,  11  battalions,  0,600;  corps  of  engi- 
neers, artillery,  12,236;  eaedatori  0rr«^ 
Lurs),  780 ;  cavalry,  9  r^pments,  6,716.  The 
army  in  1860  was  oonstitnted  as  follows:  staff, 
S18;  66  regiments  of  in&ntry,  122,728  ;  27 
battalions  of  hersoffUari,  16,028;  17  regiments 
of  cavahry,  12,604;  8  of  artillery,  16,004  ;  2 
of  sappers  and  en^neers,  6,670  ;  carabineers, 
6,121;  other  troops,  18,497;  total,  188,081. 
This  army  is  raised  by  conscription  on  the 
eotttinent  and  Tolnntary  enlistment  in  Bar- 
dinia.  Eadi  soldier  mmt  perform  8  yean*  ao- 
Hn  aerrioe  in  the  army,  at  Uie  ezpmition  of 
wliich  he  is  henceforth  exempt,  provided  he 
has  receired  no  leave  <tf  absence  daring  that 
period ;  or  he  has  to  serve  actively  for  6  years 
m  the  provincial  battalions,  and  6  years  more 
in  the  service.  The  annual  demand  for  soldiers 
was  formerly  estimated  at  10,000,  bat  this  is 
now  fiu*  below  the  marlL  In  1858  the  fleet 
amounted  to  40  ships,  carrying  900  gans.  viz. : 
4  staling  and  4  steam  frigate^  wim  60  gans 
each,  4  corvettes,  8  brigs,  1  schooner,  10  steam- 
ers, ito,,  manned  by  nearly  8,000  sailors,  nnder 
98  officers,  among  whom  were  1  admiral,  2 
rear  admirals,  7  oHitains,  and  7  post-captfuns. 
ITaval  afl^ts  are  nnder  the  control  of  a  <diief 
commander,  two  boards  of  officers,  ald  a  oouh 
dl  of  adnUi^^.  The  finandal  condidon  of  the 
kiogdom  ia  not  sattsfoctory.  The  pnblic  debt 
hi  1847  was  about  $19,860,000,  and  in  1866 
$181,841,600,  most  of  it  bearing  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. Nearly  $80,000,000  was  added  to  it  by 
the  oampugn  of  1859.  In  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Oonnt  Oavour,  the  an- 
ticipated revenue  was  $27,905,830,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $28,847,476,  showing  a  deflolt  of 
$941,625.  Nearly  ^  of  the  revenue  ($6,495,- 
866)  was  required  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest. The  army  and  navy  took  $7,841,882, 
pnblic  works  $2,798,980,  and  public  iostmo- 
tion  $186,610.  The  revenae  ia  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  ens* 
toma.  Notwithsbmding  the  annual  deficit  and 
Inoreanng  public  debt,  the  credit  of  the  king- 
dom has  remidned  unimpaired. — Agriculture, 
■Ithoogh  flourishing  in  some  places,  requires 
many  improvemente,  and  manufactures  have 
also  been  much  ue^eoted.  Those  of  dlk  how- 
ever are  prosperous.  The  following  table 
ahows  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce  from 
1862  to  1868,  distinguishing  the  *'  general  com- 
merce," or  total  import  and  export  trade,  from 
the  "  speoial  commerce,"  or  that  in  domestic 
products  and  articles  for  domestic  ooosomption 
only.  The  official  values  are  given: 
vot.  SOT. — ^28 
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The  principal  article  of  trade  is  silk,  the  im- 
ports of  which  in  1666  amounted  to  $8,690,796, 
the  exports  to  $14,601,140.  Among  the  other 
imports  were :  ootton,  raw  and  nunnfiwtaredf 
$8,400,000;  cofi^,  sogar,  and  colcmial  produce, 
$6,000,000 ;  wheat,  m^ze,  rice,  &c.,  $6,000,000 ; 
wool,  $4,075,000.  Among  the  exports  were : 
wine  and  brandiea,  $2,766,000 ;  wheat,  maize, 
rioe,  &0.,  $2,460,000.  The  conntries  most  in- 
terested in  this  trade  were,  in  order,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Lorabardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  merchant  marine  in  1867 
oomprised  2,984  vessels,  measuring  197,924 
tons,  and  manned  by  88,870  sailors.  The  in- 
land commerce  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  recent  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.  In  Jan.  1859,  there  were  670  miles  of 
rulwsy  in  operation ;  the  most  important  were 
those  placing  Tarin  in  direct  communication 
with  Genoa,  the  Ticino,  and  OoiU,  and  those 
between  Alessandria  and  Arona,  and  Oaloz  and 
St.  Jean  de  Kanrienne. — ^The  origin  of  this  kinf^ 
dom  dates  from  the  negotiations  which  followra. 
the  treaties  of  TTtreoht  and  Rastadt,  and  brought 
about  the  quadruple  alliance,  A^.  2,  1718. 
(See  SavotO  Victor  Amadeus  IL  of  Savoy, 
under  the  compulsion  of  Austria,  France,  ana 
England,  exchanged  Sicily  for  Sardinia  by  epe- 
oial  agreement,  Aug.  24,  1730,  and  henceforth 
styled  himself  king  of  Sfu*dinia.  In  1780  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Oharles  Emanuel 
III.,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  pension 
of  400,000  francs.  Before  the  expiration  <tf 
one  year  he  tried  to  resume  his  authority,  bat 
the  attempt  fifuled,  and  he  was  arrested,  and 
died  a  prisoner  in  1782,  Oharles  Emannel  HI. 
(nso-rrS),  a  still  more  akUfol  mler  than  his 
father,  took  advantage  of  the  eontests  tiiat 
were  raging  between  the  great  European  pow- 
ers to  enlarge  his  posswions.  An  ally  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish 
snooesuon,  he  received  on  the  peace  of  Vienna 
(1738)  the  territories  of  Tortona  and  Novara. 
X>aring  tho  war  of  the  Austrian  succesnon  ha 
^ded  with  Maria  Theresa;  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Ohapelle  (1748)  gave  him  the  oonnty  of 
Anghiera  with  the  territories  of  Vigevano  and 
Pavia.  Meanwhile  his  states  prospered  nnder 
his  administration ;  the  harden  of  toxes.whidh 
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the  maintenanoe  of  a  Ur^  army^  had  rendered 
neoeesary  was  alleviated,  and  a  code  of  laws, 
B^led  the  Corptu  Carolmam,  was  published  in 
1770.   His  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III.  (1778- 
'06),  reigned  peaoefolly  nntil  the  French  raro- 
lation  broke  out,  when,  having  adhered  to  the 
European  coalition,  and  declined  receiving  the 
Fnnoh  ambassador,  he  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  new  republic.  Nice  was  taken  and 
Piedmont  invaded  in  1792 ;  bnt  bdng  support- 
ed br  subsidies  from  England  and  the  pope,  he 
resolved  to  hold  hia  gnnmd,  and  aet  in  concert 
with  Anatria.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Loano, 
Nov.  28,  1796,  was  overpowered  hj  Bonaparte 
in  1798,  and  after  a  fortaight^s  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  his  troops  were  defeated  at  Millesi- 
mo  (April  18  and  14)  and  Uondovi  (April  21), 
was  obliged  to  ngn  a  treaty  of  peace,  June  8, 
which  took  from  him  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice.   Five  months  later  he  died,  and  was  sno 
ceeded  by  his  son  Oharles  Emanuel  lY.,  who, 
despite  repeated  assurances  of  his  friendship  to 
thcTrench  republic,  was  suspected  of  hostile  de- 
signs, deprived  by  Gen.  Jonbert  (Dec.  9, 1798) 
of  all  his  continental  possessions,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Piedmont 
ires  fnrm^Uy  annexed  to  France,  Sept  11, 1802, 
and  nntil  1814  Ae  continental  poesesdons  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  remained  a  part  of  the 
French  empire.  MeanwhOe  Ohaiies  Emannel 
had  abdicated  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
He  was  snooeeded  by  his  brother  Victor  Eman- 
nel L  (1802-'2I),  who,  after  an  insignificant 
reign  of  12  years  in  the  island,  was  restored  to 
his  continental  possessions  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon.  He  reentered  Turin  May  20, 1814.  The 
first  peace  of  Paris  had  left  to  France  a  small 
part  of  Savoy ;  bnt  this  was  reannexed  to  8ar- 
okiia  by  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  while  the 
congress  of  Vienna  added  to  this  kingdom  the 
twntory  of  the  former  repnblio  of  Genoa  (Deo. 
1814).  Absolutism  was  reinstated  with  Victor 
X^nnneL  The  bnrdeai  of  taxation  soonfhstered 
diaoontent;  and  secret  sodntiea,  eq>eoiaU7  those 
oS  the  wmnari,  found  nnmerone  adherents 
ia  the  army  and  among  the  nobles.  Prince 
Oharles  Albert  himself  b^g  one  of  their  nnm- 
her.  In  Feb.  1821,  a  military  insurrection, 
headed  by  Ooonts  Puma,  Lino,  and  Santa  Rosa, 
broke  ont  simnltaneonaly  in  Alessandria,  Asti, 
Pinerolo,  and  several  other  places.   The  insur- 
gents had  for  their  motto :  *'  War  against  Aus- 
tria! Hurrah  for  the  constitution  1"  cantaRosa, 
who  had  carried  nearly  the  whole  array  with 
him,  entered  Tnrin,  roused  its  inhabitants, 
and  demanded  of  the  Mng  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion.   Victor  Emanuel,  unwilling  to  confront 
AnstHa  or  to  betray  bia  own  sabjeote,  resigned 
in  behalf  of  hia  brother  Oharles  Felix,  who 
waa  then  at  Hodena,  and  in  his  absence  ap- 
pointed Obarlea  Albert  r^nt,  who  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  constitution,  and  established  a 
provisional  government   Meanwhile  Russia 
and  Austria  were  arming  to  oppose  the  rev- 
olution. King  Oharles  Felix,  still  in  Mo- 
dana,  protuted  agabut  what  had  been  done  by^ 


the  regent  and  q^inted  Count  Salleri  della 
Torre  to  the  command  of  the  troops  that  re- 
mained loyal.  Prince  Oharles  Albert  on  the 
other  hand,  after  ^pointing  O^arch  21)  Santa 
Rosa  minister  of  war,  escaped  to  the  Anstrian 
army,  which  was  marching  under  Bobna  toward 
Piedmont,andreeignedtheregeocy.  SantaRosa 
was  defeated,  April  9,  near  Rieti ;  the  Austriana 
entered  Torin,  April  18,  and  Charles  Felix  waa 
rasUved  to  hia  authority.  The  elder  branch  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  becoming  extinct  in  bia 
person,  April  27,  1881,  Ciharles  Albert,  who  be- 
longed to  the  younger  branch,  that  of  Carignan, 
and  whose  claims  to  the  crown  had  been 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  ascended  the  throne.  After  following 
for  several  years  in  the  footstepa  'of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  yielded  to  hia  former  prepossesaons, 
in  1848  granted  the  ttatuto  fondammtale^  pre^ 
seated  himself  as  the  champion  of  Italy,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  agunst  Austria,  but  was 
compelled  to  a  truce,  and  after  resuming  the 
war,  was  finally  defeated  at  Novara,  March 
28, 1849.  (See  Ceusles  Albbbt.)  The  same 
evening  he  disappeared,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  IL,  who  had 
finight  bravely  during  the  whole  day.  "Sa 
began  his  reign  by  signing  an  armistice  with 
the  conquerors  and  sending  troops  to  secure 
Genoa,  which  was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming 
itself  a  republic  Peace  with  Austria  was 
signed  Aug.  6,  1849,  the  new  king  giving  up 
all  his  claims  to  Lombardy  and  consenting  to 
pay  an  imdemnity  of  76,000,000  francs.  He 
adhered  however  to  a  liberal  policy,  renewed 
his  oath  to  the  ttatuto  fandamentaU,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  most  approved  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  party,  D'A^eglio,  Oft- 
vonr,  and  La  Marmora.  He  aimed  at  strength- 
ening his  government  by  a  system  of  gradual 
reform  in  the  internal  administration,  and  re- 
storing Sardinia  to  that  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  whidi  she  had  lost  by  her  last 
reverses,  ^provonents  took  place  in  all  the 
branobes  of  government ;  industoy  was  fostered, 
and  commercial  tret^es  were  concluded  with 
foreign  nations.  Abroad,  especially  by  Joining 
the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  Crimean  war 
(1860),  Sardinia  acquired  even  more  than  her 
former  political  importance ;  and  when,  in  1869, 
she  waa  attacked  by  Austria,  she  not  only  found 
France  by  her  side,  but  was  supported  by  pub- 
lic opinion  generally,  and  even  by  former  re- 

f ublicans  like  Garibaldi,  as  the  diampion  of 
talian  independence.  In  a  short  campaign 
Lombardy  waa  conquered.  The  preliminaries 
of  Villafranca  and  the  peace  of  Ztkrich  (Nor. 
10, 1869),  succeeding  tike  victories  of  Magenta 
and  Solferlno,  however,  left  many  que^ons  of 
importance  undedded.  (See  Italy.)  Napotetm 
m.,  at  least  ostensibly,  favored  the  formation 
of  an  Italian  federation,  while  Serbia  aimed 
at  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  peninsula 
into  a  single  kingdom.  Aadsted  by  Garibaldi 
and  the  people,  who  in  varioos  parts  of  Italr 
rose  in  hia  &vor|  Victor  finannel  ene^eti* 
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eaDj  porsoed  this  purpose.  Oomit  OaTOor, 
who  on  the  preliminaries  of  Yillafranca  had 
resigned,  resnmed,  Jan.  20,  1860,  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affiura  and  the  premiership  of  a 
new  cabinet  Parma  and  Uodena  were  at 
ODoe  annexed.  In  Haroh  the  people  of  Tob- 
cany  and  the  ^milian  provinces  m  the  I^al 
States  were  called  to  decide  by  vote  whether 
they  woQid  be  annexed  to  the  ooostitational 
monarchy  of  Victor  Emanael  II.  or  form  a 
separate  kiogdom.  ■  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority was  given  in  favor  of  annezatioo,  and 
the  title  of  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  changed 
to  that  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  Soon  afterward 
Savoy  and  the  coonty  of  Kice,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tarin,  March 
34,  saoctioned  the  transfer  by  a  nearly  nnani- 
mons  vote,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
delegates  of  Napoleon  111.  An  insorrection 
having  broken  out  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  who 
had  resigned  his  rank  as  a  general  and  Ids  seat 
as  a  deputy,  assembled  volnnteersin  and  around 
Genoa  and  made  preparations  to  assist  the  in- 
sargents;  and  the  ministry,  in  spite  at  remon- 
strances from  several  Enropean  goremments, 
refused  to  interfere.  (See  Sioiubs,  The  Two.) 
San^a  meanwhile  prepared  for  every  emer- 
gency; an  army,  tmder  La  Marmora,  had  been 
stationed  along  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  from  the  Austiians ;  another  of 
20,000  troops,  under  Oialdini,  kept  the  frontier 
of  the  Emilia  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  and  a  third  of  80,000,  under  Fanti,  was 
ooncentrated  at  Arezzo,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber.  On  Sept.  11,  Garibaldi  hav- 
ing entered  Naples,  Oialdini  and  Fanti  were 
ordered  to  move  forward.  The  latter 
marched  toward  Perugia,  which  he  entered  on 
tiie  18th,  while  the  former,  aftertaking  posses- 
sion of  Urbino,  advanced  toward  Ancona,  rout- 
ed the  papal  troops  under  Lamorici^re  at  Caa- 
telSdardo,  made  4,000  prisoners  at  Loretto, 
besieged  Ancona,  where  Lamoricidre  had  taken 
refuge,  and  forced  the  general  to  surrender. 
G^btddi  authorized  the  prodictator  Pallavi- 
cino,  whom  he  had  appointed,  to  issue  a  ple- 
iUciU  sommoning  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
to  decide  upon  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Itt^y.  The  vote  was  taken  Oct  21,  and  out 
of  1,^0,000  voters,  1,810,000  declared  for  au- 
nexation.  During  this  time  Fanti  and  Gialdini 
had  marched  their  troops  into  the  Abruzzi,  and 
Victor  iWnuel  had  slowly  advanced  toward 
Kafdes.  On  the  26th  he  met  Garibaldi  at 
Teano,  and  entered  Niq>le8  Kot.  7,  in  com- 
pany with  the  "liberator,"  amid  popniar  ap- 
plause. Umbria  and  the  march  of  Ancona  had 
also  voted  for  annexation;  and  Victor  Emanuel 
found  himself  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  num- 
bering 22,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  after  the 
surrender  of  GaSta,  which  was  for  some  time 
obstinately  defended  by  Francis  II.  of  Naples, 
including  the  whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception 
of  the  territory  of  Rome  and  the  province  of 
Veoice.  All  the  exertions  of  his  government 
an  now  directed  toward  organizing  the  new 
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provinces,  and  suppressing  the  inanrrectionary 
war&re  here  and  there  carried  on  in  the  Nea- 
politan provinces  by  squads  of  the  disbanded 
army  of  Francis  11.  and  other  marauding  gangs. 
Count  Cavour  died  in  June,  1861,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  Baron  BioaaolL 

SABDIS,  or  Sard  is,  an  andent  dty  of  Asia 
Minor,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  dta- 
ated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount  Tmoloa 
on  the  S.  and  the  river  Hennns  on  the  N.,  and 
near  the  Factolus.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  Turkish 
village  of  Sart  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
still  standing  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  lai^  and  onoe 
magnificent  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  Among  the  other  ruins 
are  those  of  two  Christian  ohnrohes,  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium.  It  is  co^jectured  t^iat  Sardis 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Hyde.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  acropolis  was  fortified 
by  Meles,  the  king  who  preceded  Oandaoles, 
In  the  rdgn  of  Ai^  (686^7  B.  0.)  the  mtj 
was  taken  by  the  Oimmerians,  but  tney  were 
unable  to  carry  the  acropolis.  Upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  monarchy  Sardis  became 
the  residence  of  the  Pernan  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  On  the  revolt  of  the  loniane,  the  city^ 
except  the  citadel,  was  taken  by  them  with  the 
asastonce  of  an  Athenian  force  and  burned; 
bnt  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  indignation  of  Xerxes 
at  its  destruction  determined  him  to  wage  war 
against  Athens.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  battle  oS  the  Granicus 
(834),  and  upon  his  death  came  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  It  soon  after  became  a  Syrian, 
and  subsequently  a  Boman  possenioQ,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  was  reduced  to  a  hei^  of 
mins  by  an  earthquake,  and  again  rebuilt  In 
the  book  of  Bevelation  Sardis  is  addressed  as 
one  of  the  7  churches  of  Asia,  and  it  continued 
to  be  a  wealthy  city  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  th« 
11th  century,  and  in  the  14th  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 

SAREE,  or  Saei,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Mazanderan,  situated  in  lat.  86° 
80'  N.,  long.  68"  10'  E.,  18  m.  from  the  8.  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea ;  pop.  about  86,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  and  ditch, 
has  dirty  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many 
houses  of  burnt  briok  neatly  tiled,  sevend 
mosques  and  Parsee  temples,  a  rouarkaltla 
brick  tower  100  feet  high  with  a  ooniod  to^ 
public  bat^s,  and  6  colleges.  Some  trade  is 
carried  on,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  wiUt 
Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of  Peroa. 

SARGENT.  I.  Luoios  Manucs,  an  Ameri- 
can author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jnne  25, 
1766.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  college, 
and  afterward  studied  law  under  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, but  has  never  practised  the  profession.  In 
1818  he  published  Hubert  and  Ellen,  with 
other  Poems."  He  became  warmly  interested 
in  the  temperance  movement,  in  behalf  of  which 
he  has  written  8  Tolumes  of  "Teraperanoa 
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Tales.**  He  oommmucated  a  terias  of  saHrioi^ 
and  anti^utrian  sketches,  entitled  "DeaUiun 
vith  fte  Dead,  br  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  SohooP* 
(since  republished  in  a  volnme),  to  the  "  Boston 
Transcript,"  to  which  he  is  ^11  a  oontribntor. 
n.  John  OsBomra,  an  j^erican  journalist  and 
lawyer,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Glonoester,  Mass.,  in  1810.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harrard  college  in  1880,  studied  law  in  Bos- 
ton, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterwsjrd 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  "  Atlas"  as 
a  political  writer.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower 
boose  of  the  MassachuBetts  legislature  in  1880 
and  1836,  and  in  1887  became  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  "Courier  and  Enquirer." 
Withdrawing  from  Journalism  after  the  election 
of  Freodent  Harxison,  he  practised  law  in  New 
York  until  1648,  when  be  took  ohar^ge  of  the 
"  Batteiy,"  a  campaign  paper  at  Wa^ington  es- 
tablished to  support  the  cUdms  of  Gen.  Taylor 
to  tbe  presidency.  After  the  inauguration  be 
founded  at  Washington  with  Mr.  A.  0.  Bullitt 
the  "  Republic"  newspaper,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported the  compromise  measures,  the  oppon- 
tion  to  which  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  finally  led  to  bis  retirement 
from  the  journal.  He  resumed  it  on  the  acces- 
sioQ  of  President  Fillmore,  and  conducted  it  on 
the  principle  of  hostility  to  both  the  abolition 
and  secession  parties  until  it  was  discontinued 
at  the  dose  of  that  adminiBtration.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent continued  to  reside  at  Washington,  prao- 
tiring  his  profasdon  in  the  supreme  court  and 
in  the  oonrt  of  olanns,  till  the  latter  was  in  ef- 
f&ct  eztingulsfaed  as  a  judidal  tribunal  by  the 
determination  of  congress  to  revise  its  decisions 
in  their  committees  of  claims.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1844 
he  published  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  in  England, 
and  translated  into  Tarioas  languages)  on  im- 
provement* in  naral  warfare,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Oapt.  Ericsson  and  a  notice  of  bis 
invoitions.  m.  Efss,  an  American  author  and 
Joomalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1812.  While  a 
school  hoy  in  Bosttm  nis  father  took  him  on  a 
Tifiit  to  Europe,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  banker  Baron  Stieg- 
Btz,  who  offered  to  s^e  him  a  mercantile  edn- 
oation  as  Uw  ounpuion  of  his  son.  He  pre- 
ftrred  howeTer  to  return  home,  and  entered 
Xhrrard  college,  ■where  he  remained  two  or 
three  years,  put  of  the  time  assisting  the  late 
S.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various  publications.  He 
then  became  connected  with  the  "  Boston  Dai- 
ly Advertiser,"  and  afterward  with  the  Boston 
*'  Atlas,"  and  about  1889  removed  to  New  York 
to  take  chai^fe  of  the  *'  Mirror."  Eeturning  to 
his  native  st^,  be  fixed  his  residence  at  Rox- 
bnry,  and  edited  for  a  few  years  the  Boston 
"Evening  Transcript,"  but  finally  retired  from 
Journalism  to  prepare  a  series  of  educational 
works,  including  several  highly  popular  "  Speak- 
ers" and  "Readers."  He  has  written  for  Miss 
Josephine  Olifton  a  five-act  play  called  "  The 
of  Genoa"  aSM)}  and  for  Hiss  Ellen  IVee 
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the  tragedy  of  "  Yelasoo"  0887),  both  prodneed 
inBoBton;  "OhaDgemakeBChai^"aoome^, 
first  played  in  Hew  York;  and  "The  Prieet- 

ees,"  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  NormA. 
He  also  began  and  edited  for  some  time  the 
"Modem  Standard  Drama."  Bedde  two  storiee 
for  the  young  entitied  "  Wealth  and  Worth"  and 
"What's  to  be  Donet"  and  other  works  of  an 
unambitious  character,  he  has  written  lives  of 
Franklin,  Campbell,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
Hood,  and  Rogers,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their 
writings;  a  "life  of  Henry  Olay"  (1840),  afker- 
ward  edited  with  additions  by  Horace  Greeley ; 
"  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems"  (Boston, 
1847) ;  "  Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land  ** 
(18S7) ;  and  a  volume  of  "  Oi^nal  Dialogues** 
for  schools  and  fimnliea  (New  York,  1860).  Ha 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  magadnea,  and 
published  several  nnaoknowledged  noveto. 

SAIUUATIA,  in  Roman  geography,  the  name 
of  a  vast  region  of  eastem  Europe  and  western 
Asia  (according  toanotent  divinons),  extending 
from  the  Vistula  and  &e  Sannatian  mountains 
(the  N.  W.  Oarpatbians)  to  the  Rha  (Volf^)  on 
the  E.,  and  fl-om  the  Sannatian  sea  (Baltic)  on 
the  N.  to  the  Ister  (Danube),  Ubiscns  (Theiss), 
and  Tyras  (Dniester),  the  Euxine  (Black  seaX 
Palus  Mffiotis  (sea  of  Azof),  and  the  Oancasus 
on  the  8.,  not  including,  however,  the  Taurio 
ChersonesuB  (Crimea).  It  thus  comprised  the 
most  considerable  puts  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Poland,  inolnding  the  LiUinanian  ^orincM, 
the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Bnaaia  In 
Europe,  except  the  Crimea,  and  northem  Hnn- 
gory.  It  was  bordered  by  Qennany,  Pannniiat 
Dacia,  the  Tanrie  Ohersonesna,  Colchis,  Iberia 
(with  which  it  was  connected  by  the  central 
pass  of  the  Caucasus,  called  the  Barmatian 
gates),  Albania,  Scythia,  and  the  unknown  re- 
gions  of  northern  Europe.  It  was  divided  by 
uie  Tan^s  (Don)  into  European  and  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia.  The  latter  or  eastem  part  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Sarmatffi  or  Sarmatians  proper,  prob- 
ably the  Sauromatsa  of  Herodotus,  according  to 
him  an  Asiatic  people  derived  from  the  inter- 
course of  Scythians  with  the  Amazons.  The 
larger  western  division,  corresponding  to  the 
Sci^hia  of  Herodotus,  was  peopled  by  the  Ve- 
nedi,  AJanl,  Hamazobli,  Roxolaid,  Jaigrge^ 
and  numerous  other  tribes  of  Taiioos  race. 
The  modem  Slavi  are  genoaDyr^arded  ae  de- 
scendants of  Barmatian  tribes. 

8ARPI,  Paolo,  commonly  known  as  Tn 
Paolo,  an  Italian  monk,  historian,  and  philos- 
opher, bom  in  Venice  in  1652,  died  tiiere,  Jan. 
14, 1628.  At  14  years  of  he  entered  a  con- 
vent of  Servites,  exdianging  his  baptismal  name 
of  Retro  for  Paolo.  He  there  applied  himself  to 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies,  made 
many  physical  discoveries,  and  corresponded 
with  many  learned  men.  The  inclination  ct 
tiie  magnetic  needle,  the  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  valves 
of  the  blood  vessels  are  indnded  among  his 
discoveries.  At  86  years  of  age  he  was  jiro- 
Tinoial  of  hie  ordw,  and  at  a  later  period  pro- 
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oorator-generaL  Bat  his  attachment  to  seoa- 
lar  stadies  and  his  bold  and  free  spirit  brooght 
him  onder  su^icion  of  hereay ;  he  was  accused 
by  the  inqoisition,  and  forced  to  retire  to  his 
naUve  citj.  Ohosen  ooimsellor  of  Yenice  in 
its  dispnte  with  Fope  Paul  Y.  oonceraing  the 
lights  of  the  seoolar  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
he  brought  to  the  contest  all  his  eoeivy,  sab- 
tlety,  sarcasm,  leanung,  and  personal  inflaence ; 
and  the  contest  waa  nurowed  for  a  time  to  & 
pusage  at  amu  between  the  friar  and  the  pope. 
Profesring  Arm  fSaiOk  in  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
he  yet  domed  the  infiiHIbility  of  the  pqtacy. 
and  squrated  in  his  reasonii^  the  powers  of 
the  pope  from  the  powers  of  the  chnroh.  He 
was  denoonoed  as  a  aohlsmatio  and  a  Protes- 
tant, attempts  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  it 
was  only  in  the  sedndon  of  his  convent  that 
he  thought  himself  safe.  His  pen  still  contin- 
ued busy  in  sostaining  popular  resistance  to  the 
pope  and  his  interdicts.  To  later  ages  he  is 
better  known  by  his  history  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  one  of  uie  most  remarkable  works  in 
religions  literature,  for  its  immense  research, 
brilliant  style,  and  completeness  of  treatment. 
It  was  first  published  in  London  in  1610  un- 
der the  fBigned  name  of  Pietro  Soare  Polano^ 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  the  leading  tongues  of 
Europe.  To  ooanteract  its  influence  a  rival  his- 
t(HT  of  the  oonnoil  was  undertaken  by  Oardin^ 
FaUaTicini,  to  whom  all  the  archires  of  the 
<Aaroh  were  freely  opened.  Another  prinoipal 
work  of  Sarpi  was  his  special  history  of  the 
oontroveray  between  Pope  Paul  Y.  and  the  re- 
publio  of  Venice,  in  wmoh  there  is  the  same 
force  of  language,  ingenuity,  of  pleading,  and 
partiality  in  the  use  of  materials  which  mark 
his  history  of  the  oonnoil  of  Trent.  The  best 
complete  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 
in  Naples  (24  vols.,  1789).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  the  Italian  liberal,  A.  A.  Hancdii- 
GHovini  (2  toIb.,  Zarich,  1836).  An  account 
of  the  controrersy  of  Sarpi  with  the  pope  and 
Jesuits  is  given  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollnpe, 
in  his  "Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar" 
(London,  1861). 

SARPY,  an  E.  oo.  of  Nebraska,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Missouri,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Platte 
river;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
1,201.   Oapital,  Bellevne. 

SABBAOENIA,  a  genua  of  plants  found  in 
the  bogs  of  North  America,  and  so  named  by 
Toumefort  in  honor  of  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Que- 
bec, who  many  years  ago  sent  one  species  and 
a  description  of  it  to  Europe.  The  leaves  of 
tiia  aarraceoias  are  either  tmmpet-sh^wd  or 
piteher-shaped,  and  they  are  called  pltoher 
iQanta,  fore£athera*  cap,  hontanun's  cup,  or 
trumpets.  The  naturu  order  tarraemiaeea 
oompriaes  ft  genera,  one  belonging  to  Oalifor- 
nia,  another  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  AUegha- 
nlsB,  and  the  third  to  Guiana.  The  aomustf- 
ttMtsA*  are  perennials,  having  flbroos  roots,  the 
leaves  all  radioal,  their  petioles  cnrionaly  ez- 
pandad  and  uniting  at  mm  edgea  into  «  bol- 
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low  nm,  snrmounted  at  the  apex  by  the  leaf 
blade,  which  is  either  erect  or  else  bangs  down 
in  the  form  of  a  lid.  The  scapes  or  flower 
stalks  generally  bear  each  a  single  large  flower ; 
the  calyx  is  4  to  6  leaved,  much  imbricated, 
destitute  of  a  corolla,  or  else  oonusting  of  6 
persistent  sepals,  often  having  an  involucre  on 
the  outnde,  and  6  hypogynous,  nnguiculated, 
concave  petals;  the  stamens  hypogynous,  with 
oblo.ng,  adnate,  2-celled  anthera,  bursting  in- 
ternally and  longitudinally;  the  ovary  free,  8 
to  6  celled ;  the  style  simple,  truncate,  or  ex- 
panded into  a  broad  peltate  plate,  with  6  stig- 
matio  angles;  the  capsule  8  to  6  celled ;  seeds 
very  numerous,  minute;  albumen  abundant.— 
The  purple  sarracenia,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  side-saddle  flower  (S.  purpurea^  Linn.), 
is  to  be  found  in  cold  peat  b(«s  and  near  the 
mossy  margins  of  ponds,  extending  from  New 
England  to  Wisconsin  and  southward  on  the 
E.  Euopes  of  the  All^lunies.  It  is  a  handsome 
plant  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  when  in 
blossom.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  curving  up- 
ward from  the  root,  pitcher-shaped,  broadn* 
winged,  veined  with  purple  lines,  the  Ud  rouna, 
heart-shaped,  erect,  its  Inner  face  bristly. 
When  deeply  sank  in  the  moss  these  leares  are 
seldom  found  destitote  of  water,  and  freqnent- 
ly  contain  drowned  insects.  Erom  the  centre 
of  the  leaves  tiie  flowers  rise,  each  home  upon 
a  tall,  smooth,  and  cylindrical  scape;  the  cuyx 
oondsts  of  0  ovate,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  of 
a  brownish  purple  color  having  8  paler  col- 
ored bracts ;  the  petals  are  6,  pandunform,  ob- 
tuse, hanging  over  the  stigma  like  the  flaps  of 
a  saddle,  of  a  rich  purple  or  crimson  above, 
but  paler  beneath ;  tiie  stamens  are  nnmerona 
and  yellow,  and  surround  the  short  pistil,  whose 
stigma  is  broad,  large,  and  very  conspicuous. 
A  variety  of  this  species  sometimes  occurs  hav- 
ing yellowish  green  flowers  and  paler  veinlesa 
leaves,  known  aa  the  ?teterophjflui  or  diverse- 
leaved!,  A  few  otber  and  Bonthem  species  may 
be  cited,  such  aa  the  parrot-beaked  pitcher 

Slant  (S,  ptUtaeina^  having  short,  spread* 
ig  leaves,  their  tube  slender,  broadly  winged, 
marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 
purple  veins,  the  lid  almost  closing  the  orifice; 
the  flower  purple,  and  appearing  in  April  and 
Kay.  It  is  found  in  the  pine  barren  swamps 
of  Elorida  and  Georgia.  The  leaves  of  Drum- 
mond's  pitcher  plant  Drumitumdii,  Croom) 
are  2  feet  long,  erect,  tmmpet-sh^>ed,  narrow- 
ly winged,  the  upper  portion  white  and  vario- 
lated with  purple  lines;  the  flowers  are  8 
inches  wide.  It  is  a  highly  conspicuous  plant 
in  southern  inne  barren  swamps,  appearing  in 
blossom  in  April,  the  trumpet- leaf  {8.JiavcL, 
Linn.)  has  yeDo^di  leaves  S  feet  long,  which  are 
large,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrowly  winged, 
the  lid  yellow,  erect,  orbicular,  slender-pointed, 
tomentose  within,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  re- 
ticulated with  purple  veins;  the  flowers  yel- 
low, 4  to  6  inches  wide,  expanding  in  April 
and  May.  Theplant  is  found  in  the  low  pine 
banens  from  Florid*  to  TBifoOx  Carolina  and 
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westward .  There  are  other  species,  all  readily 
eaBceptible  of  cnltivatioQ  in  pota  or  hozes  of 
cold  mosa  or  peaty  soil  well  sapplied  with  wa- 
ter. They  have  no  economioal  or  medicinal  nsea. 

SARSAFARILLA,  the  common  name  of 
herbaoeons  plants  or  nnder  shraba  of  the  ge- 
nua tmilao^  the  type  of  the  natnral  order  ami- 
laeetB.  They  have  a  tendency  to  climb ;  acMme 
have  fleafay  tnbera,  the  leaves  reticnl^ed,  the 
flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  calyx  and  co- 
rolla both  alike,  free,  6-parted ;  stamens  0,  sel- 
dom fayp<»ynona;  pistil  wiUi  a  8-celled  ovary 
and  a  triad  style ;  fhiit  a  berry.  The  species 
occur  especially  in  the  temperate  and  tropical 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  There  are  several 
species  of  tmilace  which  are  nsed  for  sarsaparilla 
in  commerce,  thongh  Dr.  Hancock,  a  writer  on 
the  prodactions  of  Guiana,  affirms  that  ttiere  is 
but  one  which  yields  the  genuine.  Dr.  lindley 
(*' Medical  and  Economioal  Botany,"  London, 
18S6)  gives  6  species  of  tmilaas  which  afford 
this  drug,  viz. :  tbe  Vera  Omz  sarsaparilla  {8. 
medica,  Schlechtendal),  having  prickly  angalar 
stems,  papery,  cordate,  anricniate,  6-ribbed, 
somewhat  fiddle-formed  leaves,  and  abont  12- 
flowered  nmbels,  growing  on  the  nplanda  d 
Mexico;  the  Bn^an  (S.  liphilitiea,  Hum- 
boldt), wit2i  a  dightly  prickly  round  stem, 
leathery,  oblong- lanceolate,  acuminate,  3-ribbed 
leaves,  growing  in  the  woods  of  tropical  Amer- 
ioa;  the  Jamaica  (S.  offidnalia,  Xnnth),  with 
a  prickly  angular  stem,  leathery,  oblong  acute, 
cordate,  6  to  7-ribbed  leaves,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Uagdalena  river ;  the  Italian  (3. 
atpera,  linn.),  with  a  prickly  angular  stem, 
cordate,  sometimes  ha^te  leaves,  about  7- 
ribbed,  leathery  and  prickly  at  the  edge,  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  decidedly  in- 
ferior quality ;  and  the  Ohina  root  {S.  China, 
Linn.),  with  a  round  prickly  stem,  thin,  round- 
ish, oblong  acute,  abont  6-ribbed  leaves,  and  a 
tnberose  rhizome  or  root  stock,  sometimes 
eaten  as  food  on  aoconnt  of  its  aboonding  in 
starch.  A  cneoies  from  New  Hollai^  (J8.  gly- 
eyphylla),  oall«ct  sweet  tea,  has  been  found  to 
possess  excellent  qualities.  A  n>ecies  found  in 
the  southern  portions  of  North  America,  the 
false  Ohina  root  (3.  p$eudo- China,  Linn,),  ac- 
cording to  Elliott,  has  a  creeping,  nodose,  tn- 
berous  root,  which  is  similarly  employed  as  an 
alterative.  In  the  woodlands  of  the  northern 
states  the  wild  sarsaparilla  {aralia  nudicavlit. 
Linn.),  of  the  ginseng  family  or  araliaeea,  fur- 
nishes in  the  long,  creeping,  horizontal,  and 
aromatic  roots  a  popular  substitute  for  the  for- 
eign and  genuine  article. — ^The  value  of  sarsa- 
parilla in  m^icine  is  a  subject  of  moch  dispnte, 
many  practitioners  oonffldeiing  it  highly  usefiil 
in  a  TEriely  of  cases,  and  others  thinking  it 
nearly  worthless. 

8ARTHE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  Prance, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine-et- 
Perche,  bounded  N.  by  Orne,  E.  by  Enre-et- 
Loir  and  Loir-et-Oher,  8.  by  Indre-et-Loire 
and  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Uayenne ;  area, 
S,S96  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1666, 467,198.  The  only 


navigable  riven  are  the  Loir  and  Sar&e,  but 

the  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small- 
er streams.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  an- 
thracite.  Capital,  Le  Mans. 

8ABT0,  Ajtobu.  del.  See  Attdeka  dkl 
Sabto. 

SAKTORIUS,  Emsot  Wilhelii  Chbhuias,  a 
German  theologian,  bom  in  Darmstadt,  May  10^ 
1797,  died  at  EOnigsbergj  June  13, 1850.  He 
■tndied  theology  at  the  university  of  GOt^gen, 
and  became  professtn- (tf  tiwology  at  Ihrbm^ 
in  1821,  and  of  dogmatic  theol<^  and  etfaka 
at  Dorjwt  in  1624,  with  the  honorary  title  of 
Bussian  wlic  councillor.  Thence  he  waa  call- 
ed to  KOnigsberg  as  superintendent-general 
the  province  of  East  Pmaua.  He  early  em- 
braced the  Tiews  of  the  strictly  orthodox  old 
Lutheran  party,  and  remuned  ^rooghoot  hie 
life  one  of  its  prominent  advocates.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  writer,  and  on  account  of  a  pecu- 
liar suavity  in  hb  style  he  has  been  callea  the 
John  of  the  high  Lutherans. 

SABTOBIUS,  Gbobo  Fbibdbich  Ohbistoph, 
baron  von  Waltersbansen,  a  German  historian, 
bom  in  Oassel,  Ang.  26,  1766,  died  Aug.  24, 
1628.  He  studied  at  Gdttingen,  first  the^ogy, 
and  afterward  the  historical  sdenoes,  and  in 
1766  was  appointed  asristant  librarian,  and  in 
1794  chief  hbrarian  of  the  uniTersity.  Be  was 
appoluted  tutor  in  1792,  extrawdinary  |«o£b8- 
sor  of  philosophy  in  1797,  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  1602,  and  in  1814  professor  of  politics. 
By  his  lectures  and  writings  he  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  study  of  political  economy  through- 
out Germany.  In  1814  the  duke  of  Weimar 
sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  bnt  he  re- 
mained there  only  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1815,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
legialatare  of  Hanover.  In  the  proceedings  ot 
the  legislature  he  took  an  active  part  QntU 
1817,  when  he  reragned  in  order  to  devote  hin^ 
self  to  his  prd^Bidtmal  duties.  In  1887  ha  waa 
ennobled  by  the  king  of  BaToria.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Hanseatio  league,  an  essay  on 
the  role  a£  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  oQner 
historical  works,  beside  several  works  on  po- 
litical economy. 

SARUM,  Old,  an  extinct  dty  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Wiltshire,  England,  2  m.  N. 
from  Salisbury,  noted  in  the  history  of  the  par- 
liamentary reform  movement  It  was  a  place 
of  importance  under  the  Saxons,  and  was  made 
a  bishop^s  see  in  the  11th  century ;  bnt  the  ca- 
thedral having  been  removed  to  the  present 
site  of  Salisbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  in 
conseqnence  of  a  local  quarrel,  the  place  was 
deserted,  fuid  has  not  now  a  ungle  baMtatirai, 
a  fbw  trsces  of  its  wqlls,  oastle,  and  ca&edrai 
alone  remaining.  Having,  however,  been  en> 
dowed  by  Edward  III.  with  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  members  to  the  house  of  commoaa, 
the  franchise  accompanied  the  estate,  and  the 
proprietor,  after  it  had  lost  aU  its  inhabitants, 
continued  to  exercise  this  privily  and  to  re> 
turn  the  two  members  regnlariy  imtil  the  paaa- 
ing  of  the  reform  act  in  1888. 
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Bat  TeRBtTOBT,  vol.  is.  p.  824. 

SASNETT,  WiLiUK  J.,  D.D,,  an  Ameriosn 
olergymaa  and  anthor,  bom  In  Hancock  oo., 
Ga.f  April  29,  1820.  He  was  gradaated  at 
Oglethorpe  oniTerBity,  Oeoivia,  in  1839,  studied 
law,  and  afterward  joined  the  Alabama  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ohnroh,  in 
which  he  received  bis  first  itinerant  appoint- 
ments. In  1849  he  was  elected  professor  of 
English  literature  in  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in 
1858  president  of  Lagrange  female  college,  and 
in  1859  of  the  East  Alabama  male  college,  at 
Auburn.  He  has  published  a  work  on  '*  Prof^ 
ress"  (1865),  and  a  volume  of  "DiscoBsions  in 
Literature  and  Religion"  (1860). 

SASSAFRAS  (&iunM«a«8a^tu,Iann.;  mwo- 
fim  officiiude^  Kees),  a  small,  hara7t  and  hand- 
some tree  of  ue  nataral  order  lauraetm  or  the 
laurel  fomily,  fbnnd  in  rich  woods  from  Canada 
to  Lonidana.  Its  popular  name  is  of  Spani^ 
oi^n.  The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  16 
to  50  feet  high ;  when  old  it  is  covered  with 
a  reddish  gray  bark,  deeply  and  irregularly 
cracked  so  as  to  show  the  annual  layers  on  the 
ndes  of  its  fissures,  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon  hue 
next  to  the  wood.  The  branches  are  numer- 
ous, bare  and  crooked,  the  younger  only  bebig 
clothed  with  rich  and  pleasant  green  leaves  of 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  which  turn  to  a 
buff  or  yellow  color  in  aotamn.  Each  leaf  is 
Hipported  on  a  footstalk  of  about  \  its  length, 
b  acute  or  wedge-shaped  at  its  base,  often  en- 
tire, sometimes  oval  with  an  imperfect  lobe,  or 
more  freqaently  dilated  and  8-lobed.  The 
flowers  are  in  luostered  and  hanging  racemes 
just  below  the  leaves  and  aroaod  the  base  of 
Uie  recent  shoots  ;  the  sterile  ones  consist  of  a 
cap  of  6  yellowish,  oblcHig,  petal-like  parts, 
sarrounding  a  oircle  of  6  stamens  whitui  en- 
closes 8  other  stamens ;  the  fertile  have  only 
6  imperfect  stamens  in  a  single  circle,  the  pistil 
consisting  of  a  roundish  ovary,  a  short  style, 
and  stigma;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry-like 
drupe,  of  a  rich  dark  blue  when  ripe,  and 
borne  on  a  dark  red,  thickened,  olab-shaped 
peduncle,  both  contrasting  finely  with  the  foli- 
age ;  it  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  birds,  though 
of  a  nanseous  aromatic  flavor.  The  caterpil- 
lars of  several  beantifol  moths  and  bntterdiea 
tised  upon  the  leaves. — The  valne  of  the  sasaa- 
fi«s  tree  is  now  cbieSy  for  ornament,  being 
niQch  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  especially  in 
England,  and  raised  from  the  seed  or  from  snck- 
ora  and  offsets  of  the  roots.  Formerly  it  was 
in  high  repute  in  medicine,  and  its  roots,  ac- 
cording to  Gosnold,  formed  a  part  of  the  first 
cai^o  exported  from  Uassaohusetts,  command- 
ing extravagant  prices.  Its  bark  and  wood  are 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in 
rheumatism  and  venereal  diseases.  The  dried 
leaves,  wfcrich  contain  mucilage,  are  mixed  with 
soups;  the  young  twigs  and  the  root  bark, 
which  are  stron^y  aromatic,  are  among  the 
artieleB  emplojed  in  making  domestic  beer. 
The  wood  Is  brittle,  soft,  and  close-grained,  and 
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sometimes  «in>loyed  for  drawers  and  cheats, 
retaining  its  pleasant  odor  for  a  long  Ume ;  as 
a  Aiel  it  is  not  conudcred  valuable,  snapping 
in  the  fire  like  diestnnt.  The  tree  is  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  though  deserving  the  care 
of  the  arboriculturist. 

SASSANID^,  a  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
founded  by  Ardeschir  Babeghan,  or  Artaxerzes 
IV.,  the  grandson  of  Sassan,  who  overthrew 
the  rule  of  the  Arsacidse,  about  A.  D.  226.  The 
period  of  this  dynasty  is  a  brilliant  one  in  Per- 
sian history.  Under  the  Sassanian  kin^  and 
especially  under  Sapor  I.,  Sapor  II.,  Choeroea 
I.,  and  Ohosroes  II.,  long  and  Buccessfnl  wars 
were  carried  on  against  the  Roman  and  By- 
zantine emperors,  the  Persian  empire  was 
extended  and  consolidated,  and  the  MaCTm 
religion  was  restored  and  maintained.  The 
dynasty  closed  with  Yezd^^  UL,  who  in  641 
was  beaten  by  the  caliph  Omar  m  the  great 
battle  of  Nanavand,  into  which  the  Pemaos 
went  150,000  strong;  he  afterward  fled  from. 
place  to  place,  and  m  651  was  murdered  1^  a 
miller  in  whose  mill  he  had  hidden. 

8ASS0FERRAT0  (Giovansi  BATnerA  Sai^ 
vi),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  the  castle  of 
S^oferrato,  near  TJrbino,  about  t^e  commence- 
ment of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Rome  in 
1685.  Of  his  biography  little  is  known,  and 
he  is  frequently  conibnnded  with  an  earlier 
artist  of  the  same  name,  who  imitated  RaphaeL 
In  style  he  followed  the  Oarracci  and  their 
school,  with  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  exe< 
oution  peculiar  to  himself.  He  painted  land- 
scapes, sacred  portraits,  particularly  of  the 
Uadonna,  and  more  rarely  historical  pieces. 
In  the  last  named  department  his  chief  pro- 
duction is  an  altarpiece  in  the  church 
Montefiasoone  representing  the  death  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  Berlin  museum  contains  many 
of  hi^  best  pictures. 

SATAN.   See  Dbvtl. 

SATELLITE.   See  Ajbteonokt. 

SATIN,  a  closely  woven  glossy  silk,  original- 
ly imported  from  China.  The  uniformly  smooth 
surface  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  loom  with  at  least  6-leaved 
heddles  and  as  many  corresponding  treddles. 
Four  move  up  and  down  together,  carrying  as 
many  yams  of  the  warp,  across  which  the  weft 
is  thrown  by  the  ahattie.  The  glossy  or  right 
side  comes  at  the  bottom  from  the  shnttle 
being  always  thrown  when  \  of  the  warp  yam 
is  beneath  to  sustain  it.  By  nsdng  very  fine  silk 
yarns  of  any  color  for  the  warp,  and  a  heavier 
black  yam  for  the  woof,  the  rignt  side  will  pre- 
sent only  the  colored  yam,  and  the  other  will 
be  a  black  surface  upon  which  the  crossing 
the  minute  warp  yarns  is  not  visible. 

SATIN  BOWER  BIRD,  a  conirostral  bird 
of  the  starling  family,  and  genus  ptilonorhyn- 
cAiu  (Kohl).  The  bill  is  moderate,  compressed, 
arched,  and  notched  st  the  tip;  tite  nostrils 
lateral,  deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partly 
conceded  by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long' 
and  pointedf  this  1st  8  qailis  graduated,  and  the 
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4th  and  6th  equal  mH  longest;  diort  and 
even;  tarri  mach  longer  than  middle  toe,  ro- 
boBt  and  sealed;  all  4  toes  long  and  strong, 
vith  sharp  claws.  Two  species  are  desoribed 
hy  Gray,  peculiar  to  Australia,  fonnd  chiefly 
in  forests  bordering  the  larger  riyers,  and  in 
thick  brashes  of  cedar;  when  perched  on  lofty 
trees  they  ntter  loud  and  harsh  notes,  some* 
what  resembling  those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  they 
congregate  in  antmmi  in  nnall  flocks  on  the 

fvund.  The  satin  bower  bird  (P.  holoterieau, 
all)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  small 
crow ;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep, 
satiny,  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  black, 
and  the  wings  onct  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged 
with  bine  black ;  eyes  light  blue,  with  red  cir- 
cle around  the  pupil ;  bm  bluish  horn-colored, 
yeUowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  yellowish 
white.  The  female  is  grayish  green  above,  the 
wings  and  tail  sulphur  brown ;  yellowiah  be- 
low, each  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown 
border.  The  old  males  are  more  rarely  seen 
than  the  females  and  yoong  males,  and  the  last 
do  not  ^t  their  glossy  plumage  till  the  2d  or  8d 
year.  They  f&od  on  berries  and  frnits,  espe- 
cially wild  flgs  and  the  native  cherry,  and  they 
often  attack  the  rijienin^  crops  of  the  settlers. 
The  common  name  is  denved  from  the  singular 
habit  which  the  females  have  of  makiug  very 
extraordinary  bower-like  structures,  of  various 
sizes,  which  are  the  most  curious  examples  of 
bird  arohiteotare  on  record,  displaying  more 
ingnraity  combined  with  taste  tiian  any  other 
members  of  the  class  of  birds.  On  the  ground, 
generdly  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a  retired 
place,  tney  form  a  dome-shaped  bower  of 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  the  same ; 
these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of  the 
twigs  turn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  the 
Ibrks  always  pointing  outward  so  as  to  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
birds.  But  the  most  singular  habit  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  fbe  bower  is  ornamented ;  they 
collect  with  great  perseverance  all  kinds  of  bril- 
liant and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy 
feathers  of  parrots,  shellsj  skulls  and  bleached 
bones  of  small  animals,  bnght  stones,  and  such 
high-colored  rags  as  they  can  find  about  the 
honses  of  the  natives  and  settiers;  these  they 
place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  intiwlndng 
leathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  most 
fintaatio  and  often  in  a  very  pleadng  man- 
ner; so  prone  are  these  bircb  to  pick  up 
any  odd-looking  thing,  that  the  natives  always 
search  their  bowers,  sure  of  finding  biany 
articles  which  they  have  missed  fi'om  their 
scanty  possessions.  These  bowers,  according  to 
Hr.  Gould,  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  probably 
as  assembly  rooms,  where  many  individuals  of 
both  sexes  sport  in  the  most  playful  manner ; 
they  are  probably  also  used  as  places  of  ren- 
dezvous during  pairing  time,  and  for  the  ele- 
gancies and  amusements  rather  than  the  neces- 
nties  of  bird  life.  This  species  is  the  anery  of 
the  natives,  and  b  found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in 
New  Boath  Wales;  die  male  has  a  loud  liqiiid 
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can,  beside  the  harsh  note  common  to  both 
sexes.  The  green  satin  bird  (B.  AntMt^  Vig. 
and  Hwsf)  is  rattier  smaller ;  tbe  general  color 
is  a  parrot  green,  with  the  ends  of  tiie  wing 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  most  of  the  t^  fasOi- 
ers  tipped  with  white,  and  bdow  with  oval 
spots  of  the  same.  The  food  and  the  haUtat 
are  the  same  as  in  the  last  species,  bnt  it  has 
not  been  ascertained  that  it  makes  a  bower ;  it 
is  called  oat  bird  by  the  colonists,  from  the  re- 
semblanoe  of  its  notes  to  the  nightiy  conoerta 
of  the  domestio  cat. — ^The  genus  MZomydero 
(Gould)  differs  in  having  the  nostrils  exposed,  a 
long  and  slightly  ronnded  tail,  and  the  8d  and 
4th  i^nills  equal  and  longest.  They  are  very 
shy  birds,  fV«qiienting  the  forests  snd  brariiea 
of  Australia ;  the  rood  oonnsts  of  frnitB  and 
seeds.  Thej  make  still  more  reniarbd>le  bow- 
ers than  the  preceding  genua,  and  the  stnio- 
tures  are  longer  and  more  avenne-like,  made 
externally  of  interwoven  twigs,  and  lined  witii 
tall  grasses  meeting  above ;  they  are  decorated 
with  bivalve  shells,  stonee,  ranall  skolls,  and 
whitened  bones,  the  stones  being  arranged  as 
a  pavement,  and  so  as  to  keep  the  grasses  in 
place.  The  spotted  bower  bird  {C.  maeuiata, 
Gould)  is  about  11  inches  long,  the  gmerai 
color  above  being  deep  brown,  each  feather 
tipped  with  buff  and  edged  with  black  on  the 
head:  the  hack  of  the  neck  is  crossed  by  a 
broad  fHU  of  rosy  pink  dongated  feathers ;  the 
lower  parts  ^ayish  white;  both  sexes  have 
the  Mil,  exe^  when  yonng.  In  some  the 
larger  bowers  made  by  this  Urd,  wbidi  had 
evidently  been  need  for  years,  Mr.  Gould  has 
seen  nearly  half  a  boshel  of  shells  and  pebbles 
at  each  entrance,  which  had  been  brooght 
from  the  shore  at  a  considerable  distance,  Ilie 
great  bower  bird  ((7.  nuoi^^u,  Gould)  is  about 
15  inches  long,  and  occurs  in  N.  W.  AustrsUa  r 
it  is  grayish  brown  above,  satiny  on  the  head, 
tipped  with  grayish  white ;  on  the  nape  a  rosy 
pii^  frill  partly  encircled  with  a  ruff  of  satiny 
plumes;  yellowish  gray  below,  tinged  wit£ 
brown;  it  makes  highly  ornamented  bowers. 
For  figures,  and  details  on  all  these  species, 
see  Gould's  '*  Birds  of  Australia,"  voL  iv.,  Noa. 
8,  9, 10,  11  (fol.,  London,  1848). 

SATIN"  SPAR,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
fibrous  variety  of  gypsum,  which  has  a  satin 
Instre,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
is  also  applied  to  a  varied  of  calcareous  ^ar 
which  exhibits  similar  features. 

BATIK  WOOD,  an  ornamental  wood  obtain-  , 
ed  ft-om  different  trees  in  tilie  East  and  West 
Indies  and  in  South  America,  having  when  pol- 
ished a  high  lustre  like  that  of  satm,  and  soft 
pleasing  colors.  That  of  Guiana  is  white  and 
reddish,  and  is  the  product  of  the  Ferolia  and 
Quiaiunsit  (Aublet).  The  satin  wood  of  Cey- 
lon is  obtmned  fVom  the  chloroxylon  Sawtenia. 
The  best  variety  is  imported  from  St.  Domingo 
in  logs  or  in  planks  of  9  to  30  inches  widui. 
That  fVom  Singapore  and  Bombay  is  next  fai 
quality ;  the  poorest  sort  is  from  New  Provi- 
denoe,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bnuJus,  Tbs 
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wood  is  dose,  resembles  boxwood  !n  color,  bot 
h  more  orange,  toA  is  Bometames  beautinilly 
mottled  and  oorled.  Several  years  ago  satm 
wood  was  maoh  used  for  internal  decoration 
and  ftimitare;  bat  at  present  it  is  rarelj  seen 
«zoepting  for  workboxes,  bmahea,  &c. 

SATBAF,  in  ancient  Porsia,  the  goremor  of 
a  province.  The  daties  of  the  satr^s  were 
originally  altogether  dvil,  the  governors  of 
garrisons  and  military  oonnuanders  being  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  both  classes  being  ap- 
pointed by  and  d^eotly  responsible  to  the  king, 
wadnally,  however,  both  the  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  provinces  came  to  be  oouBded  to 
tiie  satr^tt,  espetnally  if  they  were  of  rvyeX 
Uood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  yomiger  Oynu. 
The  more  powerfiil  of  ttem  b^ngthne  ttiabled 
nhem  so  disposed  to  defy  Uie  royal  authority, 
freqaent  revolts  oooorred,  and  many  made 
themsdves  independent. 

8ATTABA,  a  province  of  British  India,  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
ocean,  between  lat.  16°  22'  and  18"  82'  and 
long. TS" 24'  and76°25'£.;  area,ll,0008<i.m.; 
pop.  1,820,000.  Capital,  Sattara.  The  river  Kist- 
nah  has  its  soorcc  in  the  upper  part  of  Sattara, 
and  in  its  S.  E.  coorse  through  vi6  centre  of  the 
province  receives  many  tributaries.  The  coun- 
try forms  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Beccan, 
and  the  surface  is  generally  much  broken  and 
rugged.  The  Qhauts  extend  along  the  W.  boun- 
dary. Thesoil  is  generally  barren,  and  in  the  W. 
or  more  elevated  part  of  the  ooontry  th»  elimato 
is  oool  and  exoesrively  moist  The  people  are 
neariy  alt  of  the  Hahratta  race.  Shevi^ee,  the 
fimwoaMahratta  chief,  founded  tiie  kingdom  of 
Sattara  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ; 
and  in  1749  one  of  his  successors  resgned  the 
positioH  oi  head  of  the  Mohrattas  to  an  officer 
of  his  court,  called  the  pcishwa,  who  transfer- 
red the  seat  of  government  from  Sattara  to 
Poena.  The  war  of  1817-'18  left  the  whole 
of  the  peishwa's  territory  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  released  the  r^ah  and  restored 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  Brit- 
ish protection.  In  oonseqoence  of  oertun  in- 
trigues, he  was  depiMed  by  his  protectors  in 
1889,  and  his  brother  Novated  In  Ids  place. 
The  new  r^jah  governed  with  great  wisdom, 
and  died  in  1848  without  issne,  Dot  adopted  a 
boy  distantly  related  to  him  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  de^.  It  was  decided  by  the  British 
authorities  toat  a  dependent  principality  could 
not  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  withoat  the  consent 

the  paramount  power;  and  Sattara  was  an- 
nexed to  British  India. 

SATURDAY  (Saturn's  day),  the  7th  and  last 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  Roman  dia  Satumi. 
It  is  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  in  the  Roman 
Oatholio  breviary  is  still  called  dia  tabbati. 

SATURN*  (SAXDBiros),  an  ancient  mythical 
Ung  or  deity  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  agrionltare  andtdvilization. 
Aocordmg  to  the  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  he 
reigned  on  the  O^toUne  hill,  and  after  his 
death  was  translatea  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 
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He  emancipated  the  inhabitants  from  their  sav- 
age life,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 
whence  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age  of 
Italy.  With  his  wife,  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plwty,  he  was  regarded  as  the  protoctor  of 
agncolture  and  of  all  vegetation  which  tended 
to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  carried  in  his  band 
a  crooked  pruning  knife.  The  Greek  deity  Cro- 
nos, with  whom  ne  was  frequently  identified, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
the  iather  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Keptune,  and  Pluto. 
He  usorped  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven  (Urfr- 
niu),  and  instituted  a  reign  of  peace  and  plenty, 
caltod  by  the  poets  the  golden  age,  to  whidi 
aoooeeded  the  rule  ct  Jnmtor,  who  deposed  and 
inuoisaned  his  fether.  His  name  literally  sig* 
nines  time,  and  in  Hm  ohanotor  of  the  dertroy- 
er  be  was  represented  as  bearing  a  ackle  or 
B^the,  and  as  devouring  his  own  ofii^ring. 

SATURN,  Teb  pLAintT.   See  Astbokomt. 

SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Saturn,  cele- 
brated ori^nally  by  the  rural  population  of  an- 
cient Italy  in  Deoember,  as  a  sort  of  harvest 
home,  and  in  later  ages  converted  into  a  sea- 
son of  almost  absolute  relaxation  and  merry 
making.  Its  origin  extends  into  mythic^ 
times,  and  was  ascribed  to  Janus,  Hercules, 
and  others.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have 
institoted  or  ratiier  revived  ^ames  of  the  Satur- 
nalia and  Opdia  at  Borne,  m  honor  of  Satorn 
and  Ops,  to  oommemorato  a  victory  over  the 
Sabines ;  and  thencefinth  probably  tiie  festival 
took  its  place  permanently  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar. During  the  repabuo  a  mngle  day  in  the 
middle  of  December  was  set  apart  for  its  cele- 
bration, although  the  whole  month  was  con- 
sidered as  dedicated  to  Saturn ;  but  under  the 
emperor  Angustus  the  term  was  made  to  em- 
brace 8  days,  Dec  17, 18,  and  19,  to  which  a 
4th  day,  and  under  Oaligula  a  6th,  was  added.  It 
would  seem,  however,  tliat  under  the  emperors 
l^e  festivities  in  reality  lasted  7  days,  and  in- 
cluded S  separate  festivals,  the  Saturnalia  prop- 
er, theOpalia,  and  theSi^laria,  so  called  from 
the  littie  earthenware  figures  given  to  children 
as  presents.  Daring  the  Saturnalia  no  bnsinesB 
of  any  kind  was  truisaoted,  the  distinctions  of 
rank  were  forgotten,  the  ntmort  freedom  of 
speech  was  permitted,  and  crowds  perambu- 
lated the  streets,  wearing  the  pileusy  the  em- 
blem of  liberty,  and  shoating  lo  Saturru^Of 
much  ia  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  modem  csr- 
nival  time;  while  within  doors,  feasting  and 
revelry  were  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree. 

SATTR,  in  Qreek  mythol(^y,  a  species  of 
rustic  divinity  or  ^pematural  creature,  under 
the  government  of  the  god  Bacohns,  and  form- 
ing part  of  his  retinue.  Satyrs  are  represented 
as  robust  and  rough  in  appearance,  with  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  men  and  sometimes  the 
lower  parts  of  goats.  Their  ears  were  pointed 
like  those  of  aumals,  and  they  had  short  horns 
and  tails.  In  oharaoter  they  were  fi*oIic8ome 
and  ad^cted  to  various  kinds  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. They  are  sometimes  confounded  by  the 
Latin  poets  with  tiie  Italian  fanns,  althotij^  ori- 
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ginally  distinct  beings,  and  in  ancient  pietorM 
and  bass-relieft  eo  represented.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  statnes  of  antiquity  was  the 
Batyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens. 

SAUK,  a  S.  W.  CO.  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
the  Barraboo  river;  area,  986  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  4,371 ;  in  1860,  18,894.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soU  fertile. 
The  Milwankee  and  La  Orosse  railroad  passes 
through  the  connty,    Oapital,  Barraboo. 

SAUL  (Heb.  Shaul),  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
son  of  Ejdi,  of  tiie  trilw  of  Bei^andn.  He  had 
or  aoeording  to  some  6  sons,  8  of  whom,  in- 
ndlng  Jonathan,  tiie  intimate  IHend  of  David, 
ftn  with  their  fiather  in  the  battle  against  the 
Philistines  at  Monnt  Gilboa,  and  one  of  whom, 
Ishbosbeth,  for  two  years  after  his  father's 
death  maintained  himself  as  king  of  all  the 
tribes  except  Jndah.  He  had  also  two  dangh- 
ters,  Herab,  the  first  bom,  and  Michal,  the  infe 
of  David.  (For  the  history  his  reign,  see 
Hebbswb,  to),  iz.  p.  89.) 

SAULCY,  Louis  FfiucraN  Joseph  Oa:okabt 
]>E,  a  French  antiquary  and  numismatist,  bom 
in  lille,  March  19, 1807.  Hewas  a  pnpil  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  became  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery, and  devoted  his  leisnre  honrs  to  nnmis- 
matics  and  antiquities.  In  1886  the  French 
institnte  awarded  him  a  prize  for  his  E$$ai  ds 
eUmpteatian  de$  mita  mMitairM  Bynantinet; 
and  in  1889  the  academy  of  inaoriptions  elected 
liim  a  corresponding  member.  He  had  mean- 
while been  appointed  professor  of  mechanioB 
in  a  military  school  at  Metz ;  whence,  throogh 
the  induence  of  the  doke  of  Orleans,  he  was 
called  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  museam  of 
artillery  in  Paris.  In  1843  he  became  a  resi- 
dent member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
He  studied  in  succession  the  Cejtiberian,  Phoe- 
nician, Egyptian,  and  caneiform  Inscriptions; 
and  in  1860,  sailing  for  Palestine  in  company 
with  his  son  and  IL  Edonard  Delessert,  he  ex- 
plored the  Dead  sea  and  the  snrronnding  terri- 
tory. On  his  return  to  France  he  announced 
tliat  he  had  found  the  miiw  of  Bodom  and  the 
other  cities  that  were  thou^^t  to  have  been 
submerged  under  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  he 
had  identified  the  "  tombs  of  the  kings"  at  Je- 
rusalem as  actually  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Jn- 
dah ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  be  brought  for 
the  Louvre  a  sarcoph^jfus  which  possibly  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  race.  These  assertions 
gave  rise  to  animated  discussions,  in  which  De 
Saulcy's  opinions  were  very  severely  criticized. 
His  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morie  et  dan»  le$ 
Urre*  biiliquet  was  published  in  Paris  in  1863-'4 
(2  vols.  4to.,  with  maps  and  drawings).  Since 
then  he  has  resumed  his  numismatic  pursuits, 
and  beside  contributions  on  this  sut^eot  to  the 
Mimoim  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  various 
periodicBis,  he  has  published  &tvda  aur  la  nu- 
mitmatunie  Jud^ue.  and  also  a  ffittoire  tU 
Part  Jndaiqve,  tiret  de»  textea  tacrit  et  prof  ant* 
(Paris,  1858). 

8AULT  BTE.  UABIE.  Bee  Baiht  Uabt's 
Bnuix. 


SAUKUE 

SAUICAIBE.  See  SALMAsnn. 

SAUUABSZ,  or  Sausxarbz,  Jaub 
baron,  an  English  admiral,  bora  in  St  Peter 
Port,  Guernsey,  March  11,  1757,  died  in  Guern- 
sey, Oct.  9,  1886.  At  the  a^  of  18  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  in  1776,  for  his  share  in  the  at- 
tack on  Charleston  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was 
made  lieutenant.  He  served  in  America  dur^ 
ing  the  following  4  years,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander  for  his  conduct  in  the  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
on  Aug.  6,  1781,  and  as  cuitain  oif  the  Boa- 
sell,  a  ship  of  tlie  line,  tmdw  Lord  Rodn^, 
^ned  great  honor  in  tiie  engagement  between 
the  Euniah  and  French  fleets  on  April  18, 
1782.  In  1798  he  was  knighted  for  uie  cap- 
ture of  a  Flinch  frigate.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  while  in  command  of  a  small  squad- 
ron, he  was  attacked  by  a  French  force  twice 
as  large  as  his  own,  but  maintained  a  mnning 
fight  and  succeeded  in  saving  all  his  vessels. 
In  March,  1796,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Orion,  74,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  June  28,  at  the  engagement  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in 
which  last  he  was  second  in  command,  and 
was  severely  wounded.  During  the  winter  of 
1799  and  1600  he  commanded  we  squadron  or- 
dered to  wateh  tlie  Frmoh  fleet  in  Brest  In 
1801  he  was  created  abanmet  and  rear  adndral 
of  the  blue,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  small 
squadron  commissioned  to  watch  the  Spanish 
fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  July  6  he  attacked  the 
French  vessels  in  ih»  bay  of  Algeciras,  but  was 
worsted.  In  a  subsequent  engagement  on  July 
10  he  was  more  successful,  the  enemy  losing  8 
sail  of  the  line,  and  8,000  men  killed  or  taken 
priBoners.  For  this  service  the  admiral  receiv- 
ed the  order  of  the  bath,  the  Uianks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  £1,200 
in  1808.  At  the  l>eginning  of  the  war  with 
Bussio,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tiie  Baltic  fleet,  and  by  his  diplomatic  as  well 
as  naval  skill  was  largely  instrumental  in  de- 
taching that  power  frinn  its  alliance  widi 
France.  In  1814  he  was  made  ftall  admiral,  in 
1B19  rear  admiral,  and  in  18B1  vice  admiral  <tf 
Great  Britun,  and  in  1824  was  created  port  ad- 
miral of  Plymouth,  which  post  he  held  untU 
1827.  In  Sept.  1881,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Bar(m  de  Sanmarez  of  Saumarez  in 
the  island  of  Guemsey,  and  thenceforth  lived 
in  retirement.  Hia  life  has  been  written  by 
Sir  John  Boss  under  the  title  of  '*  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Saumare^ 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1888). 

SAUMUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  26  m.  8.  6.  £.  from  Angers; 
pop.  in  1866, 13,078.  It  is  built  partly  on  a 
steep  hill  snrmounted  by  an  old  castle  now 
used  as  an  arsenal,  and  partly  on  the  low 
ground  by  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  a 
suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  haudscnne 
bridf^  The  chunih  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nan- 
tiUj  is  said  to'haTe  been  ori^nally  ereoted  in 
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file  Bth  oentnry.  The  principal  mannfecturea 
•re  linen,  glass,  eiiamelled  articlee,  leather,  and 
■altpetre ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  farm 
prodnoe.  Sanmnr  was  earlj  attached  to  HSia 
oanse  of  the  reformation,  and  became  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Protestants. 

SAUNDEES,  PwNOK,  attorney-waneral  of 
Hayti,  a  negro,  bom  in  Thetford,  vt,  about 
1775,  died  in  Hayti,  Feb.  12, 1840.  He  was  for 
some  years  a  tefuher  of  free  colored  schools 
in  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  Boston,  Haas.  In 
1607  he  vent  to  Hayti,  There  Ohristophe  en- 
caged him  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in 
his  dominionB,  and  sent  him  to  England  to  pro- 
onre  the  necessary  tsAchen,  books,  and  sonocA 
apparatne.  While  in  that  country  he  received 
much  attention  and  mixed  in  fhe  most  aristo- 
oratic  society  owin^  to  a  Indicroos  misappre- 
henslDn  of  his  Ohnstian  name  for  a  title.  On 
his  retnm  to  Hayti,  the  result  of  his  roisrion  not 
bein^  satisfactory  to  Ohristophe,  Saunders  left 
the  island  and  retamed  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  studied  divinity,  and  preached  for 
some  time  to  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
After  a  few  years  he  retamed  to  Hayti,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  repnblio,  which  office  be 
held  till  his  death.  He  pablished  several  small 
irorkB,  incloding  *<  Hi^tian  Papers"  (LoiuUm, 
181  in. 

SA.in^£BSON,yioEtoUA,anEn^i^math- 
onatician,  bom  at  Thnrleston,  Ywkdiire,  In 
1082,  died  April  19,  178S.  Before  he  was  a 
year  old  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small  pox.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
luiguages  while  yonng,  and  was  instructed  by 
his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics. 
At  18  ho  received  instraotion  in  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends 
was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy  near  Shef- 
field. In  1707  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  mathemathice  and  optics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1711  Queen  Anne,  on  the  re- 
oommendatiou  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  order  that  he 
imght  be  qmdificn  to  hold  the  Locaaian  profes- 
eoralup  of^  mathematics  in  Christ's  college,  to 
which  he  was  thereupon  appointed,  as  sncces- 
«or  of  Hr.  WMston.  In  1728  he  was  ore^»d 
LLD.  by  the  special  mandate  of  G^rge  TL  He 
wrote  *'  Elements  of  Algebra"  and  the  "  Method 
of  Fluxions"  (8vo.,  1766),  as  well  as  a  oommen- 
taiT  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1740)  on  some  parts 
of  Newton's  Prineipia,  He  invented  a  method 
of  performing  arithmetical  operaticms  so^by 
the  sense  of  touch. 

8AURIANS,  an  order  of  scaly  reptiles,  .in- 
olading  snch  as  are  popularly  called  lizards, 
skinks,  monitors,  ^kos,  igaanas,  agamaa, 
chameleons,  ftc,  and  the  extinct  igoanodon, 
iohthyosaanis,  pterodactyl,  and  plesiosanros; 
the  ophisanrians,  like  the  blind  worm  and  am- 
phisbrona,  have  no  limbs,  and  form  the  connect- 
ing links  between  Uzards  and  serpents.  The 
bones  <tf  the  apper  Jaw  and  &oe  are  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  craninm,  and  have  ao  indi^ei^ 


dent  motiona  as  in  snakes ;  the  lower  jaw, 
instead  of  having  a  loose  articulation  with  the 
movable  mastoid  and  tympanic  bones,  is  finnlj 
supported  on  a  single  point,  allowing  no  dila- 
tation of  the  opening  of  tiie  mouth ;  the  two 
branches  are  united  at  the  symphysis  immova- 
bly. Both  Jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  and  in  a 
few  instances  the  palate ;  the  teeth  are  conical 
and  slightly  hooked,  sometimes  compressed  and 
serrated ;  they  are  attached  to  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  jaw,  or  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  but 
^e  never  implanted  in  separate  sockets.  The 
tongue  has  two  very  different  fomu;  it  is 
csther  long,  slender,  bifid,  and  sheathed,  as  in 
snakes  UlvtUinguia  or  leptofflotta)^  or  ia  thick 
and  fieshy,  without  sheath  (firmiUngvia  or 
jtae^glotia) ;  in  the  former  divirion  are  in6In> 
ded  the  ftlfinlw,  amphisbnna,  common  limrdS| 
and  momtora,  and  in  theutter  the  geokos, 
igaanas,  agamas,  and  chameleon.  The  eye* 
almost  always  have  distinet  movable  lids,  the 
ear  is  viable  externally,  the  skin  is  covered 
with  scales  as  In  snakes,  and  the  head  is  pro- 
tected by  shield-like  plates;  they  have  gener- 
ally 4  well  developed  limbs;  a  sternum  ia  pres- 
ent in  all,  to  which  some  of  the  movable  ribs 
are  alw^s  attached,  and  its  mze  ia  in  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  limbs.  The  body  ia 
eloi^ted,  rounded,  with  imbricated  or  gran- 
ular scales ;  the  tail  ia  long  and  tapering,  rar^ 
ly  preheniril&  and  generally  oovered  with  scales 
in  whorls ;  the  toes  are  fhrnkhed  with  claws ; 
the  head  is  united  to  the  qnne  by  a  single  con- 
dyle ;  the  lips  are  not  movable,  and  t^e  male 
external  reproductive  organs  are  double.  They 
are  all  air-breathers,  and  the  two  lungs  are 
about  equally  developed ;  the  young  undergo 
no  metamorphosis,  and  the  eggs  are  covered 
by  a  hard  sldn  or  shell ;  a  few  are  viviparooa. 
(See  LLU.BD.)*  The  anal  aperture  is  transverse, 
and  the  dermal  or  external  skeleton  is  not  bony 
like  that  of  the  lorieata  or  crocodilians;  tiie 
older  writers,  and  some  of  the  modem,  place 
the  crocodilians  among  saurians.  Hub  order 
is  very  numerous  in  genera  and  species,  <Ub- 
taibnted  most  abundantly  in  tropical  r^tma, 
vhere  they  are  largest  and  most  aetire.  In 
their  movements  they  oome  near  the  mammala, 
among  them  being  found  those  which  oreep^ 
others  which  walk,  or  rmijor  climb,  or  swim, 
or  dive,  or  burrow,  or  fly.  Their  important  sub- 
divisions are  treated  under  the  popular  names. 

SATJEIN,  Jaoqubs,  a  French  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Nimes,  Jan.  6,  1677,  died  at 
the  H^^e,  Dec  80,  1780.  He  relinquished  Ida 
studies  at  Oraeva,  whither  his  father  hod  re* 
tired  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1694  made  a 
campaign  in  the  English  service  as  a  cadet 
under  Lord  Qalway,  and  afterward  serr^  in 
Piedmont  After  the  duke  of  Savoy  made 
peaoe  with  France,  Sadriu  returned  to  Goieva 
and  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy  and  tibeol- 
ogy.  Jn  1700  he  vwted  Holland,  and  hi  the 
next  year  went  to  E^^and,  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Walloon  obnroh  in  London.  Be 
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3«nt  there  4  ye&rs,  after  whU3x  lie  retomed  to 
oUand,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the 
Hagae,  acqairiDg  the.repntation  of  the  greatest 
preacber  of  the  l^noh  Keformed  church.  His 
pabliBhed  writings  comprise  12  Tolntnea  of  ser- 
moiu  (6  Tolomes  of  which  have  been  trandated 
into  ^iglish),  and  Tanons  treatiaes  and  dia- 
oonraea. 

SAUS8TTBE.  1  Hobais  Bistraor  in,  a 
Swiss  geologist  and  naturalist,  bom  in  GtuieTi, 
Peb.  17,  1740,  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1799.  He 
was  the  SOD  of  Nicolas  de  Sanssore,  a  wr^er 
on  agriculture.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was 
electol  professor  of  physics  and  philosoph7  at 
the  university  of  Geneva.  His  £avorite  par* 
Boit  at  first  was  botany,  and  especially  vege- 
table physitdogy;  and  in  1762  he  pnbliahed  his 
Obtenatiom  mr  Vicorce  de$  feuiUet  et  da 
ialst.  In  l768-'9  he  visited  Paris,  explored  the 
extinct  volcanoes  of  Anvergne,  and  travelled 
throogh  Belgiom,  Holland,  and  England.  Sab- 
aeqaently  he  examined  partioolarly  MoantB 
YeBnviaa  and  S;tna,  traversed  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Alps  14  times  by  8  different  routes,  and 
made  19  other  excandons  to  central  points  of 
the  chain;  visited  the  monn tains  of  England, 
Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Danphin6;  in  1786 
ascended  the  snnunit  of  Uont  Blanc,  where  he 
remuned  for  8A  hom^;  in  1788  the  Ool  da 
06ant,  on  which  he  encamped  for  17  days; 
and  in  1789  he  reached  the  summit  of  Monte 
Bosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.  For  facilitating  his 
investigations,  he  invented  the  magnetometer, 
hygrometer,  electrometer,  cyanometer,  dia^ha- 
nometer,  and  anemometer.  His  observations 
were  recorded  with  the  utmost  oare  and  candor, 
and  the  knowledge  thns  obtained  of  the  crust  of 
the  j^obe  laid  the  foundations  for  a  geolofpoal 
HieoiT  based  on  fact  and  not  on  specolation. 
The  exact  and  vivid  descriptions  In  his  Vopoffa 
dans  Us  AJpes  (4  vols.,  177^'96)  gave  bim  uie 
title  of  "the  first  painter  of  the  Alps."  He  was 
ohosen  a  member  of  the  oonndl  of  200  in  Ge- 
neva, and  of  the  national  assembly  of  France 
after  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  France 
in  1798.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  society  of 
arts  of  Geneva,  and  its  president  till  his  death. 
Beside  the  works  above  named,  he  left  a  IHs- 
sertatio  Physiea  de  Igm  (Geneva,  1769) ;  Es- 
tais  sur  Vhygromitria  (1763) ;  Relation  ahrig6« 
^vn  voyage  d  la  cirm  du  Mont  BUmc  en  Aodt 
1787  (1787);  and  numerous  dissertations  and 
ways.  II.  Nioous  Th£odobe  de,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Geneva,  Oct  14,  1767,  died 
there  in  April,  1846,  was  professor  of  miner- 
alogy and  geolo^  in  the  anivermt7  of  Goieva, 
and  attuned  a  high  repntstion  for  his  investi- 
gations and  disoovariee  in  v^etable  chemistry. 
III.  Albebtiks  AoBiEinni;  Nkokeb  ds,  sister 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1766,  died 
there,  April  20,  1841,  married  Jacques  Necker, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  academy  of  Geneva, 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  financier.  She 
translated  Schlegers  "  Course  of  Dramatic  Lit- 
eratore"  (1814),  and  wrote  Notice  tur  le  earac- 
««  In  MrUt  d»  Mnt,  de  BUM  (8to^  Fwii^ 
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1830),  and  Vidueation  progresnve,  ou  itade  im 
emrt  de  la  vie  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1826-*86)t 
which  received  tiie  Monthyon  prize. 

8AUVKUK,  JosBPH,  a  French  mathemati- 
cian, bom  at  La  Fl^e,  Mardi  24, 166S,  died 
in  Paris,  July  9, 1716.  He  was  mute  until 
age  of  7  years,  and  hia  vtnce  and  hearing  al* 
v^rs  renuined  impoftet;  yet  he  is  chieflT' 
oelebmted  for  his  Tesearohes  in  mnooal  aoow- 
tios.  of  which  he  made  a  new  acieniw.  Ba 
early  had  to  stmggle  against  adverse  cirenm- 
stanoes ;  bat  having  gained  an  introduction  at 
court  tbroagh  the  mendship  of  Prince  Engen^ 
to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  on  the  probability  of  diances 
in  varions  games,  in  1680  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  instructor  of  the  pages  ttl  the 
dauphinofis,  in  1686  professor  of  mathematios 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  in  1708  examine 
of  engineers  on  the  recommendation  and  as 
Bocoessor  of  Yauban,  whose  friendship  he  bad 
seoored  by  a  work  on  fortlficntion.  Aided  in 
his  moeical  investigations  by  the  most  skilM 
practitioners,  among  other  resulta  he  deter- 
mined  the  number  m  vibrations  eoirespuidiiig 
to  eadh  determinate  sonnd,  wheOier  an  or- 
gan pipe  or  of  a  sonorous  cwd ;  and  be  ftur- 
nished  to  the  Memoiree  of  the  academy  of  ed- 
eneea,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1696, 
numerous  papers  on  his  discoveries  and  their 
practical  appucations.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  universal  and  perpetual  calendar,  of  the 
charts  of  tiie  coasts  of  France  forming  the  first 
volume  of  the  if^tnne  Frangais^  &c. 

SAVAGE,  RiOHABD,  an  I^lish  poet,  bora 
in  London,  Jan.  10,  1697-8,  died  in  Bristol, 
Aug.  1,  1748.  According  to  bis  own  story, 
which  has  never  obtain^  universal  credence, 
he  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  Anne, 
countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  Bichard  Savage^ 
Earl  Bivers,  and  at  the  age  of  14  months  was 
oonugned  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  brought  him  up  in  obscuri^. 
The  countess  early  disowned  him,  but  her 
mother,  Lady  Mason,  caueed  him  to  be  placed 
in  a  school  at  St.  Albans,  after  leaving  whidi 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  Until  his 
17th  year  he  bore  the  name  of  Smith ;  but  hear- 
ing then  by  accident  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he 
assumed  his  Other's  name.  All  efforts  to  ob- 
tain recognition  from  his  mother  however 
proved  unavailing,  and  throughoat  her  life  she 
manifested  for  him  the  utmost  repugnance. 
The  discovery  of  his  parentage  seems  to  have 
awakened  in  Savage,  remarkable  in  hia  yontii 
for  quidEness  and  enthusiasm,  an  ambition  to 
rise  above  bis  humble  employment;^  and,  hia 
story  becoming  known,  influential  firiends  ai^ 
peared  to  asdst  him.  Among  others,  Sted& 
Wilks  the  actor,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  befriended 
him,  and  in  1723  be  produced  a  successful  tra- 
gedy, "  Sir  liiomas  Overbury,"  in  which  he 
played  the  principal  character,  and  which  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  £200.  The  publication  of  a 
volume  miscellanies  soon  alter  increased  his 
nfintatim;  bat  hia  irritable  and  oi^doioiia 
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temper  and  fondneae  for  low  enjoymentfl  con- 
tinually interfered  with  his  advaacement.  In 
1737,  having  killed  a  man  in  a  dnmken  brawl, 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
oonntesB  of  Hertford  interceded  with  Qneen 
Oaroline  in  his  behalf,  and,  despite  the  exer- 
tions of  his  mother  to  have  the  sentence  carried 
ii^  effisct,  on  the  groand  that  he  had  once 
attempted  her  own  life,  he  received  the  roxal 
pardon.  Leaving  prison  with  feeUngs  exasper- 
ated to  the  highest  pitch  of  resmtment  agtunst 
his  mother,  bo  published  his  poem,  "The 
Bastard,"  written  nnder  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong 
and  full  of  energetic  feeling  and  sarcasm.  With 
a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  public  scandal 
which  be  provoked,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  relative 
of  his  mother,  soon  afterward  took  him  into  his 
own  house,  where  he  was  allowed  an  annual  in- 
<y»ne  of  £200.  For  several  years  he  led  a  life 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  courted  and  caress- 
ed bj  men  of  genius  and  fashion ;  l^ut  having 
quarrelled  with  his  protector,  he  waa  again 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world.  By  the  death  of 
Queen  Oaroline  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of 
ft  pendon  of  £50,  and  left  to  the  chanty  of  hU 
friends,  whom  he  gndnallj  alienated  by  his 
eztravagraoe  and  arrogance.  He  was  finally 
induced  to  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  an 
annual  atipend  of  £60  was  contributed  to  his 
support  by  Pope  and  others.  Wearying  of  the 
dolnees  of  this  place,  he  set  off  after  the  lapse 
ot  a  year  for  London  with  a  tragedy  which 
he  hoped  to  have  produced.  While  passing 
through  Bristol  be  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
£8,  and  died  in  the  debtors'  prison  of  that 
place.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  be 
wrote  the  "  Wanderer"  (1729),  a  poem  esteem- 
ed by  him  as  his  masterpiece,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces. 
His  melanoho^  career  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  best  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets.*' 

SAVANNAH,  the  largest  oitr  in  Georgia, 
and  capital  of  COiatham  co.,  on  tne  ri^t  bank 
of  the  Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  Its  mouth, 
and  90  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston,  in  lat  83'' 
6'  N.,  long.  81*5' W.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,060; 
in  1860,32,292.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  sandy 
plain  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  with  one 
narrow  street  below  the  steep  bluff,  the  ware- 
houses upon  which  open  below  on  the  level 
of  the  piers,  and  from  the  uppermost  story  on 
the  other  side  upon  a  wide  sandy  area  called 
Bay  street,  which  is  divided  by  numerous  car- 
riage ways  and  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees. 
The  whole  city  is  regnlarly  laid  ont  with  broad 
streets,  closely  shaded  b^  rows  of  these  trees, 
and  at  many  of  the  principal  crossings  are  open 
si]nares  with  trees.  The  most  noticeable  pub- 
lic edifices  are  the  city  exchange,  court  house, 
state  arsenal,  barracks,  artillery  armory,  thea- 
tre, St.  Andrew's  hall,  the  lyoeum,  Oglethorpe 
h^l,  Ohatbam  academy,  custom  house,  market 
bouse,  hospitals,  and  asylums.  The  custom 
house  is  an  imposing  granite  edifice,  110  feet 
hung,  52  feet  deep,  aind  63  feet  in  height,  with 
the  post  ottioB  in  the  bosemoit,  ouatrans  rooms 


on  the  second  floor,  and  TT.  S.  court  rooms  on 
the  third  floor.  St.  John's  church  is  a  fine 
building  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Ohrist  church  is  of  the  Grecian  lonio 
order.  Several  otber  churches  are  very  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings.  The  Geoi^a 
historical  society  has  a  large  and  beautiful  hall. 
The  state  bank  building  is  eonddered  the  hand- 
someat  in  the  city;  it  is  briok^  three  stories, 
fironting  If onnmaot  square.  The  reservmr  fi>r 
the  di^bntion  ot  watw  throughout  the  eity  is 
placed  on  a  snbstantaal  <nronIar  tower  80  feet 
high.  There  are  46  charitable  institutions, 
among  whidi  are  the  orphan  aaylum.  Savan- 
nah hon>ita],  Georgia  infirmary,  union  society, 
widows*  society,  and  seamen's  friend  society. 
There  are  4  banks  of  discount  and  circulation, 
a  savings  bank,  and  a  number  of  private  bank- 
ing houses.  There  are  1  monthly,  3  weekly, 
and  8  daily  Journals.  A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  Greene  is  erected  in  Johnson 
square,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  Pulaski,  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell  in  &e  attack  on  the  oitj 
in  1779.  Three  ndlroads  terminate  in  Savan- 
nah: the  central  to  Uaoon,  which  connects  Inr 
ito  branbhes  with  Augusta,  and  with  tiie  var^ 
ous  roads  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state:  the 
Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  railroad,  finished 
107  m.  8.  W.  toward  the  Florida  line;  and  ttio 
Oharleston  and  Savannah  railroad.  The  city 
has  16  churches,  viz.:  2  Baptist  for  whites 
and  8  for  colored  people,  2  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Independent  Presbyterian,  1  Lu- 
theran, 1  Methodist  for  whites  and  I  for  colored 
people,  1  Unitarian,  1  Roman  Oatholio,  1  mari- 
ners' chapel,  and  1  Hebrew  synagogue.— During 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1660,  uie  entrances 
were  196  vessels  of  92,648  tons,  and  the  clear- 
ances376vee8elsof  149,011  tons.  V^ueofim- 
ports,  9782,061';  of  exports,  $18,861,664;  regis- 
tered and  enrolled  shipping  of  ^e  port,  40,840 
tons.  The  chief  exports  were  cotton,  rice,  lum- 
ber, and  naval  stores.  Id  1850  87,797  oasks  of 
rice  and  88,697,743  feet  of  lumber  were  ex- 
ported. Before  the  civil  war  of  1861  steamers 
ran  regnlarly  to  New  Tork,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, uie  West  Indies,  &o.  Although  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  Ibe  southern 
states,  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  pass 
up  to  the  city  only  at  high  water,  and  those  of 

freater  draught  are  detained  8  m.  below.  Uuoh 
redging  also  is  required  to  keep  the  channel 
open  in  certain  places  to  this  extent.  The  mean 
rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  at  the  dty  is  7 
feet  6  inches,  and  of  neap  tides  6  feet  5  inches. 
The  river  flows  between  marshy  hmds,  which 
are  intersected  by  nnmerons  creeks  and  artifi- 
cial channels,  and  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  rice. 
Long  narrow  islands  and  spits  almost  level  with 
the  water  occupy  a  large  portion  of  t^e  space 
between  the  opposite  banks,  and  reduce  the 
main  channel  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
between  the  <nty  and  the  mouth  to  a  width  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  even  less.  From  the 
city  the  distance  across  to  Hutchinson's  island, 
which  eztuds  op  and  down  the  river  fiur^nt 
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6  m.,  is  only  about  600  feet  The  chief  de- 
feuMB  of  tiie  river  are  Fort  PoIaBki,  «  gtmog 
fortifloation  (m  Oockspor  idaai^  at  the  moath 
of  the  river,  built  by  the  United  State*  at  a 
cost  of  $988,869,  and  Fort  Jac^Bcm  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  rim,  baUt  at  a  cost  of  $182,000. 
Against  approacfaes  by  land  the  oitr  is  pnMbect- 
ed  by  the  Bwaznpy  aUaTioms  and  namerous 
creelu  of  the  nver  bottoms,  which  are  passable 
by  a  very  few  roads  called  caoseways,  and  by 
tiie  sandy  plains  which  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  groves  of  live  oaks,  the  bay,  and  magnolia, 
and  thickets  of  variotts  evergreen  trees,  vines, 
and  stirnbs. — Savannah  was  founded  in  Feb. 
1788,  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  The  British  attacked 
it  March  8,  1776,  and  were  repulsed ;  but  on 
Dec  20,  1778,  they  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  Oct.  1779,  the  French  and  American  army 
under  Ckmnt  D'Estidng  and  Gen.  linedn  at- 
tempted to  recapture  1^  but  were  nnsueoessfaL 
In  uiis  engagement  Oonnt  Palaski  fell,  and  the 
French  lost  687  in  killed  and  wonnded,  and  the 
Americans  241.  Savannah  received  acity  char- 
ter in  Dec.  1789.  In  Nov.  1796,  a  fire  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000 ;  and  in  Jan. 
1820,  another  conflagration  occurred,  involving 
aloss  of  $4,000,000.  On  Jan.  8, 1861,  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion by  the  convention  of  Georgia,  Forts  Jack- 
son and  Palaski  were  seized  by  the  state  troops 
by  order  of  the  governor. 

SAYAKNAH  BIVEB.  See  Qsobou,  toL 
viii.  p.  177. 

8AVARY,  Amn  Jbajt  Kabis  Evst,  duke 
of  Bovigo,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Maro, 
near  Yooriers,  now  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  April  26, 1774,  died  in  Paris,  June 
2,  1688.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Uetz,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  16,  served  under 
Onsline  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  became 
captain  at  the  age  of  19.  He  then  joined  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  Pichegru, 
and  was  afterward  apjJointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Beeaix,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  mortslly  wonnded  at  Marengo,  lie  then 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  first  consul,  who 
made  him  successively  colonel,  commander  of 
the  gendarmerie  d'Uite^  brigadier-general,  and 
director  of  the  secret  police  (1802).  lie  traced 
out  the  conspiracy  of  Oadoud^,  and  saperin  tend- 
ed the  exeoQtton  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  when 
his  conduct  was  ao  harsh  as  to  exdte  severe 
animadversions.  A  few  months  later  he  re- 
oeived  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  distin- 

g Dished  himself  in  1805  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
tz,  and  went  to  Russia  on  a  secret  mission. 
During  the  campaign  of  1806  in  PniE>sin,  he  first 
commanded  two  regiments  of  the  imperial  guard, 
and  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  5th 
army  corps.  While  protecting  Warsaw  against 
die  Bussiaos  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ostrolenka,  Feb. 
16,  1807,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  of 
20,000  francs ;  and  for  his  services  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Heilsbei^  and  Friedland,  he  received 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  duke  of  Bovigo. 


SAVE 

After  the  peace  of  TilsH,  he  was  again  sent  on 
a  mistsim  to  Busaia.  Being  aent  to  Spain  in 
1808  to  supersede  Mnnit  in  the  chief  command 
there,  he  indnoed  Charles  lY.  and  his  son  Fer- 
dinand to  TV^T  to  Bayonne,  where  Kapole<m 
was  Waiting  for  them.  He  accompanied  his 
master  to  Erfurt,  returned  with  him  to  tfae 
peninsula,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  minist^ 
of  police  in  place  of  Fouche ;  but  two  years 
later  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the  conspiracy 
of  Mallet,  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  for  sevenu 
hours  kept  a  prisoner  at  La  Force.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  peer  of  Franco 
and  chief  conunander  of  the  gendarmerie.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  attempted  to  fol- 
low Kapoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  bat 
was  arrested  and  sent  by  the  English  to  Malta, 
whence  he  eso^ied  to  Smyrna.  A  sentence  of 
deatii  was  passed  upon  him  in  iWice  by 
fault ;  but  in  1819  ne  returned  to  Paris  and 
procured  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  was 
restored  to  his  military  rank,  but  was  not 
called  into  active  service.  In  1828,  in  order 
to  refute  a  cfaai^  against  him  in  Las  Gases* 
MSmorial  de  Ste.  ffSline,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet in  which  he  attempted  to  throw  the 
whole  responsibilij^  of  the  duke  d'Enghien^s 
death  on  Prince  Talleyrand.  Incurring  thus 
the  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  went  to  Bome, 
where  he  lived  until  1880.  On  Dec.  1,  1881, 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor 
of  Algeria.  Some  strategetical  roads  were 
constructed  and  the  city  of  Bona  was  taken 
nnder  his  admlnirtration ;  but  he  evinced  such 
cruelty  to  the  nalaves  ana  such  a  viol^  tem- 
per toward  his  subordinates  that  he  was  re- 
called in  1888.  In  1828  he  published  Mb  JO- 
moires  pour  eertir  A  Vhiatoire  de  Vemperevr 
Napoleon  (8  vols.  8vo.). 

SAYAkY,  Nicolas,  a  French  traveller  and 
scholar,  bom  in  Yitr6,  Brittany,  in  1760,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  4,  1788.  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
1774,  and  after  residing  there  5  years  travelled 
among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipel- 
ago, and  returned  in  1781  to  France,  where 
he  published  a  French  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran, with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mohammed 
vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1788),  and  an  al^tract  of  the 
same  under  the  title  of  Morale  de  Mahomet 
(12mo.,  1764).  He  also  published  Lettrea  tur 
V£gypte  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1784-'6)  and  Lettreetur 
la  vriee  (8vo.,  1786),  never  completed ;  and 
he  left  a  MS.  Grammaire  de  la  langue  Arabs 
vulgaire  et  littiraley  which  was  revised  and 
published  by  Langl^s  (4to.,  Paris,  1818). 

SAVE  (anc.  Savua;  Ger.  Sau;  Hun.  Szdv>a),  a 
river  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  rises  in  the  Caraic 
Alps,  in  the  N.  V.  comer  of  the  province  of 
Camiola,  fiows  in  a  mostly  £.  8.  £.  direction 
through  Camiola  and  Croatia,  and  along  the 
sonthera  boundary  of  the  Military  Frontier, 
which  it  separates  from  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and 
empties  into  the  Danube  between  Belgrade  and 
Semlin.  Its  principal  affluents,  all  from  the 
south,  are  the  Laybach,  Unna,  Yerbas,  Bosna, 
andlhina. 
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SATIOFf,  FmsDBioH  Eabx.  toit,  a  Ger- 
man innst,  born  In  Frankfort-on-tho-Main, 
Feb.  ai,  1779,  died  in  Berlin,  Oat  26,  1861. 
He  Btadied  at  Uie  oniTerflltj  of  Marbni^, 
where  as  extraordinary  profsuor  be  lectured 
on  Uie  civil  law  from  1801  to  1804.  He  then 
travelled  fbr  4  years  in  France  and  Oermanj, 
tn  1808  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Landshat,  in  1810  in  that  of  Ber- 
lin, and  in  1811  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prossian  academy  of  science.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  oonncll  of  state  in 
1817,  and  in  1842  minister  of  jnstice  for  the 
revision  of  the  law,  and  in  18^  retired  from 
political  life.  He  is  the  anthor  of  several  im- 
portant works  on  iurispradenca,  among  which 
are :  Dot  Seeht  dm  Betittea  (Marburg,  1808 : 
translated  into  English  noder  the  title  of 
•*  Treatise  on  Posswiton,'*  &o.,  6th  ad.,  8vo., 
London,  1 846) ;  Oefehiehte  in  BdmueKm  Btehta 
im  MUtelaltar  (6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1816-'81); 
and  Si/8tem  da  hmtigen  JS&miaohien  BeehU  (5 
vols.,  Berlin,  1840-'49),  to  which  Da»  Obliga- 
Uoneareeht  (1851-8)  is  an  appendix. 

8AYILE,  or  Saville,  Gbobob,  marquis  of 
Hftlif'^T,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  1680, 
died  in  April,  1695.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  baronet,  and  for  his  zeal  in  bring- 
ing about  the  restoration  was  created  in  1668 
Baron  Savile  and  Visoonnt  Halifax;  in  1679 
he  was  made  earl,  and  in  1682  marqnis  of  Hali- 
fitx.  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  he  had  distingniahed  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  court ;  bat  in  1678  he  was  made 
a  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  ministry  formed 
by  Temple  after  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679,  he 
was  admitted  into  tiie  conncU  of  80,  and  snb- 
•eqaently  became  one  of  the  4  confidential  ad- 
visera  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  real  control 
of  the  government  In  the  great  debate  on 
the  exclusion  bill  in  1680,  it  was  owmg  almost 
entirely  to  his  oratory  that  the  house  of  lords 
rejected  the  bill.  Although  he  had  supported 
the  right  of  the  dnke  of  York  to  the  succession, 
he  advocated  measures  to  strengthen  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty  in  this  and  the  next  reign,  and 
labored  strenuously  to  deprive  the  duke  of  all 
share  in  the  government,  to  form  an  alliance 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  to  cause 
the  Eo^i^  government  to  bre^  with  France. 
On  the  aooesston  of  James  11.  he  was  obliged 
to  nve  up  his  portion  as  lord  privj  seal,  which 
he  had  received  in  1682,  and  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  council.  As  however  he  refused 
to  support  the  king  in  his  effort  for  the  repeal 
of  tbe  test  and  habeas  corpos  acts,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  from  that  time  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  infiuential  members  of 
the  oppoaition.  He  seems  to  have  known  of  the 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  Gug- 
land,  but  refused  to  join  in  it.  After  William 
had  landed  he  was  appointed  by  James  one  of 
tiie  commissioners  to  treat  with  him.  When 
parliament  met  he  was  appointed  roeaker  of  the 
ponae  of  lords,  and  supported  the  d$im  of 
fraUam  as  king  regnant,  presented  the  crown 
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to  William  and  Mary  on  their  aooession,  and 
was  made  Iwd  privy  seal,  much  to  the  indi^* 
nation  of  the  whigs.  The  discontent  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
a&ira  of  Ireland,  and  an  nnsncoessfnl  attempt 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  a 
resolution  in  faror  of  his  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  crown.  Not  long  afterward 
Halifox  retired  from  the  speakership  of  the 
house  of  lords,  and  a  little  later  gave  up  the 
privy  seal,  went  into  opposition,  and  afterward 
acted  for  a  short  time  with  the  Jacobites.  He 
was  a  very  able  statesman,  and  the  chief  of 
the  party  contemptnonslj  called  trimmers,  a 
name  which  however  he  accepted  and  de- 
fended. He  wrote  several  works  on  political 
nl^ects,  all  remarkable  for  the  eleganoe  of 
their  ^le.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"Oharacter  of  a  ^Mmmer,"  "Anatomy  of  an 
Eaoivalent,"  "Letters  to  a  IKssenter,"  "Mia- 
cetlanies,"  and  "  Maxims  of  State."  Two  man- 
uscript copies  of  his  memoirs  which  he  left 
were  both  destroyed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William  Savile,  with  whose  death  the 
titles  became  extinct.  He  left  also  a  natural 
son,  Henry  Oarey,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist, 
from  whom  Edmund  Kean  descended. 

SAVILE,  Sib  Heitbt,  an  English  scholar 
and  mathematician,  born  at  Over  Bradley, 
Yorkshire,  Nov.  80, 1649,  died  at  Eton  college, 
Feb.  19,  1622. '  He  was  graduated  at  Herton 
coU^ne,  Oxfwd,  received  a  fellowship,  served 
as  proctor  for  2  years,  made  the  tour  of  the 
continent  in  1578,  and  npon  his  return  became 
tutor  in  Greek  to  Queen  Elicabeth,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.  In 
1686  he  was  chosen  warden  of  Merton  cdl^n, 
and  in  this  position  continued  86  years.  In 
1696  he  was  made  provost  of  Eton  college. 
James  I.  knighted  him  in  1604,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  advance  him  to  some  preferment  in 
church  or  state ;  but  all  such  oners  Savile  de- 
clined. He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Oxford 
university,  foonding  professorships,  and  con- 
,tributing  books  and  rare  mannscripts  to  the 
libraries.  On  his  death  that  institution  paid 
him  the  unusual  honor  of  having  a  public 
speetdi  and  poem  delivered  in  his  praise,  which 
were  mbsequentiy  pnblished  under  the  titie  of 
UUima  Linea  SittUi.  Savile  made  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  the  best  English  historians  under  tiie 
titie  of  Strum  Angltcarum  Scriptorm  pott  Be- 
dam  (1696),  and  edited  tbe  works  of  St.  Ohry- 
aostom,  in  Greek  (8  vols,  fol,,  1618);  on  this 
edition  he  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum 
of  £8,000.  His  mathematical  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  his  "  Lectures  on  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid's  Elements"  ^to.,  1621). 

SAVINGS  BANE,  an  institntion  for  the  de- 
posit of  the  savings  of  the  poorer  and  middle 
classes.  The  first  banks  for  savings  were  those 
of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and  of  Bern  in 
1787,  intended  for  and  restricted  to  servants, 
meohanioB,  Ac  Asu^estion  of  a  fhigality 
bank  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1797. 
The  first  attempt  to  eBtatwsh  cme  in  En^and 
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was  1^  <tf  tb«  Rer.  Jowph  Braitb  ofWtmr- 
dover,  who  in  1799,  in  coqjimctioa  with  two 
cf  his  parishioners,  offered  to  reoeire  from  any 
inhabitant  of  his  parish  any  stun  from  2d,  up- 
ward ererj  Bonday  evening  during  the  sommer 
months,  and  to  repay  to  each  individual,  at 
OhristniaB,  the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  an 
addition  of  ^  o£  the  sum  as  a  bonn^  for  hia 
frugality.  If  the  money  was  paid  bade  before 
Christmas,  the  depositor  received  no  bonus.  A 
nearer  approach  to  our  modem  aaTingB  banks 
was  made  by  Hra  Prisoilla  Wak«field  at  Tot- 
taiham,  Ifiddleeez,  in  1604.  It  was  oalled  th« 
Gharitable  bank.  In  o(»diuiotion  with  several 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  acted  as  trustees, 
and  nncUrtook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  oi 
the  stmw  deposited,  Hrs.  Wakefield  took  de- 
posits <^  30  shillings  and  upward,  and  allowed 
6  per  ceut.  interest  annually  on  these  sams 
when  left  ia-  the  hands  of  tiie  trastees  for  at 
leastayear.  Mrs.Wakefieldhadasearlya8l798 
established  a  bank  for  the  saving  of  miall  sums 
by  children.  In  1807  the  Rev.  John  Muokersy 
established  the  West  Oalder  itiendly  bank  in 
Seotland  for  the  savings  of  the  poor.  In  1808 
fl  society  of  8  persons,  4  of  whom  were  ladies, 
was  formed  to  receive  the  snrplns  earnings 
of  dfflnestio  servanttL  and  allowed  4  per  cent 
interest  thereon,  ui  1810  the  Bev.  Hesaj 
Duncan,  DJ>.,  of  Bothwell,  Dumfriesshire, 
formed  the  pariah  bank  frlenAy  society,  and 
within  4  years  had  accumulated  £1,160,  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  1818  Hr.  J.  H. 
Forbes  of  Edinboi^h  started  a  savings  bank  in 
that  tity,  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can's movement.  Mr,  Forbes,  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  large  banking  honse,  allowed  4 
per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  6  per  cent,  after- 
ward, and  when  the  deposits  reached  £10  ez- 
dianged  them  for  interest  notes  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  and  co.'8  bank.  In  8  years  he  had  re- 
ceived £8,810  14a.  from  1,887  depositors.  In 
Jan,  1815,  the  provident  institution  of  Bath,  af- 
terward called  the  Bath  sayings  bank,  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  parochial  buk  of  Stillorgan 
In  Ireland  abont  the  same  time.  At  the  end 
of  1810  there  were  74  of  these  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  W^es,  and  4  in  Ireland.  Parliament 
first  made  savings  banks  a  subject  of  legislation 
in  1817.  The  present  laws  provide  that  they 
shall  only  be  established  with  the  approval  Qf 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tionid  debt,  the  rules  of  the  bank  being  filed 
witb  them  for  examination ;  and  that  trastees 
and  managers  shall  have  no  salary  or  pecuniary 
benefit  from  the  bank  tbey  administer.  These 
trustees  appoint  and  dismiss  all  needful  officers, 
and  fix  their  salaries,  the  officers  ^ving  bonds 
for  the  fai^fiil  execution  of  their  trasts  to  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  national  debt  com- 
missioners ;  the  trustees  are  not  personally  re- 
sponsible for  losses  except  through  wilfkil  neg<- 
leot,  unless  they  volantwnly  agree  to  become 
so ;  all  moneys  deposited  are  to  be  piud  by  the 
bank  to  the  bank  of  England  or  Irdand  ezcln- 
dvely,  to  the  credit  of  the  commissiMiers,  who 
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are  to  inveek  them  either  in  bank  annuities  or 

exchequer  billa.  The  int«est  paid  by  the  com- 
miaaionera  to  the  banks  is  8i  per  cent.,  and 
the  iTiftTTipnTn  rate  paid  by  the  banka  to  de- 
pofdtors  is  SVr  per  oent,  though  the  average 
rate  is  only  aff*  P^non  is  allowed  to  have 
a  deposit  in  more  than  one  savings  bank  at  a 
time ;  the  minimam  deposit  ranges  from  la.  to 
C<. ;  not  over  £80  can  be  deposited  in  a  year, 
nor  more  than  £lfiO  in  all  from  one  depodtor; 
and  whtti  by  the  addition  of  oonponnd  intwesfc 
the  amonnt  d^K)ritedreaoliaB£SOQ,  interest  oa 
It  most  oeaae.  Usually  a  notice  of  from  7  to 
31  dajrs  ia  required  far  witihdrawal.  On  Kot. 
20,  1868,  there  were  in  the  United  E^ogd  am 
606  savings  banks,  with  1,261  paid  and  621 
nnpud  officers,  1,898,886  depontors,  and  £86,- 
7B7,46ff  of  deposits.  The  expenses  of  manag»- 
ment  were  about  ^  of  1  per  cent. — In  the  United 
Btates  the  first  savings  bank  was  opened  at 
PhUadelphia  in  Nov.  1616,  thou(^  Franklin 
had  suggested  something  of  the  und  60  yean 
earlier.  Ibe  second  was  cruized  in  Boston 
the  same  year,  and  the  third  in  New  Tork  (the 
Chambers  street  institution  for  savings]  in  1819. 
Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied. 
In  each  state  there  are  laws  for  their  regulation. 
In  aome  each  bank  has  a  wedal  cbwt«r,  in 
others  they  are  organized  under  a  goieral  linr ; 
bnt  in  either  ease  they  are  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  l^folature,  and  in  most 
^ey  are  under  the  inspection  of  bank  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents,  who  several  times  in 
the  coarse  of  the  year  investigate  their  condition, 
and  report  to  the  legislatures  in  regard  to  them. 
The  interest  allowed  varies  from  8  to  7  per 
cent.  In  most  of  the  banks  6  per  cent,  ia  al- 
lowed on  sums  under  $600,  and  0  per  cent,  on 
any  excess  over  that  sum.  Usually  $1,000  is  the 
maximum  amount  which  any  individual  may 
depoat,  bnt  there  is  no  regulation  to  prevent 
deposits  being  made  in  several  banks.  Formerly 
$1  waa  the  minimum  deposit  allowed,  but  of 
late  yean  banks  have  been  organized  as  five 
cent,  ^e,  or  uzpenny  savings  institntionfl. 
The  deposits  are  Tariondy  invested  according 
to  the  views  of  the  managers,  whoare  generally 
men  (tf  wealth,  and  have  or  are  supposed  to 
have  no  pecnidary  intea^  in  the  profits  of  the 
investment.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
they  are  generally  lent  on  first  mortgage  of 
real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  i  or  ^ 
its  appraised  value ;  in  the  larger  cities  Uiey  are 
usnally  invested  in  U.  S.  or  rtate  bonds,  or  in 
bank  or  other  stocks.  In  some  instances  the 
practice  has  been  allowed  of  investing  in  mer- 
cantile paper,  and  railroad  or  insurance  stocks 
and  bonds,  but  this  ia  now  generally  forbidden. 
The  managers  of  these  instituttons  are  regarded 
as  liable  where  defalcations  have  taken  place 
tiirongh  tht^T  neglect,  and  in  mch  cases  are 
nsnally  held  to  a  Hgid  accountability.  For  the 
most  part  the  savings  banks  are  well  managed ; 
and  frvra  the  care  with  which  their  deponts  are 
invested,  and  the  number  of  donnant  aocounta 
aoonmulatlng  in  a  series  of  years,  they  are  goi- 
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«raUy  able  to  reserve  a  Urge  sorplns  and  erect 
sabstantial  banking  houses.  Among  the  ex- 
p^ments  in  finaQce  attempted  during  the 
years  prosperity  preceding  1867,  were  the 
omnization  oi  "Joint-stodc  savings  banks" 
and  saTings  banks  and  building  associatioBs." 
The  first  had  a  snbsoiibed  ci^ital,  of  whidi 
nsnally  not  over  10  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  oe- 
tenaibly  aa  a  guaranty  to  depositors,  bnt  really 
to  afford  an  opportanity  for  proiitid>le  invest* 
ment  to  the  corporators.  The  deposits  were 
nsed  in  the  most  apparently  profitable  specn- 
lations  which  offered,  whether  they  were  fancy 
etooks,  mercantile  paper  at  lai^  ^sconnt,  rail- 
road Mocks,  bonds,  or  real  estate  investments ; 
and  while  6  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  deposi- 
tors, the  stockholders  gained  handsome  profits 
on  their  stock.  When  reverses  came,  however, 
the  depositor  was  snre  to  snffinr.  The  second 
ehuB  ot  institations  received  numthlf  depositB 
of  a  small  percentage  toward  a  capital  to  be 
made  np  in  fall-  vitnin  6  or  6  yeara,  and  lent 
the  money  thus  received  to  liieir  depositors  in 
Boms  of  from  $200  to  $S,000  at  simple  loterest 
and  a  very  heavy  bonas,  paid  quarterly  or  semi- 
annnally,  and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  a 
boose  and  lot  which  it  was  to  be  used  to  com- 
plete.  If  the  depositor  did  not  take  a  loan,  his 

Erofltg  on  the  deposit  were  large ;  if  he  did,  the 
onns  paid  for  the  loan  made  his  interest  nsaally 
from  18  to  86  percent,  per  annum.  These  insti- 
tationa  are  now  generally  doeed  by  the  repeal 
of  their  organic  law. — There  are  no  available 
rtatisticB  of  the  number  of  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States,  bnt  it  may  be  sbited  in  geoienil 
terms  that  they  are  fiur  more  nnmerons  in  the 
nortbem  than  in  the  sonthem  states.  In  the 
state  <^  New  York  there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1861, 
73  of  these  institutions,  with  810,698  depositors, 
and  deposits  to  the  amonnt  of  $67,400,897.  Of 
these,  26  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
with  250,485  depositors  and  $55,780,672  on  de- 
poE^  The  following  table  diows  the  increase 
in  the  bnrfneea  of  these  institntions  in  5  years ; 
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In  1860  these  banks  bad  a  mmey  surplus  of 
$8,653,085.  The  deporits  (tf  two  of  the  Nev 
York  savings  banks  (the  Bowery  and  the  "  bank 
for  savings")  were  each  over  $10,000,000,  and  of 
file  eeamen'a  bank  nearly  $9,000,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  86  savings  banks  of  Massaoho- 
aetts  bad  205.409  depositors  and  $89,484,419  on 
deposit ;  the  average  interest  for  the  year  was 
6.01  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  6  years  6.62 
per  cent ;  $8,664,364  was  lent  on  personal  se- 
cnrity,  and  the  remainder  invested  in  mort- 
gages, real  estate,  county,  town,  state,  and  U.  8. 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  bank  and  rulroad  stock. 
Oonneoticnt  had  64  savings  banks,  with  88,926 
depositors  and  $18,182  831  on  depont;  $1,817,- 
lOS  was  invested  in  personal  secoritiM,  the  re- 
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mainder  in  real  estate  mor^ages,  V,  S.  and 
state  stocks  and  bonds,  and  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds.   Vermont  bad  12  aaviogs  banks,  with 
$1,145,368.   New  Hampshire  had  26,  with 
$4,860,036  on  depodt,  and  $207,401  sorplnsL 
Bhode  IsUmd  had  81  banks  for  savinfn,  with 
81,888  depositors  and  $7,765,771  on  depo^ 
There  was  thus  in  1860  an  aggregate  of 
$189,000,000  de[)osited  in  these  institutions  in 
New  York  and  6  of  the  New  Enj^Utnd  states. 
— In  France  the  first  savings  bank,  that  of 
Paris,  was  inoorporated  in  1818 ;  one  was  e»- 
tablished  in  Bordeaoz  in  1819,  and  one  in  Mar> 
seilles  in  1831.   In  1866  there  were  868  banks, 
with  986.188  depositors,  and  372,182,543  francs 
on  deposit.   The  usoalnet  rate  of  interest  is  8j 
per  cent. ;  in  a  few  oases  it  is  8}.   No  sum  less 
than  a  franc  can  be  received ;  nor  can  any  in- 
dividual depomt  more  than  $60  in  one  week,  or 
more  than  $200  in  the  wbc^e  ubless  he  is  a  sd^ 
dier  or  sailor.  AH  moneys  received,  exc^t  a 
saffioient  snm  to  carry  on  the  hnsiness  of  the 
bank  to  the  next  receipt  day,  are  paid  over 
within  24  hours  to  the  eaime  det  aipdta  for 
investment  in  the  government  securities.  A 
fortnight's  notice  is  reqnired  for  withdrawals ; 
acooonts  not  olumed  or  operated  on  daring  80 
years  pass  to  the  govwnment.   Inspectors  are 
appointed  by  government,  who  examine  the 
amirs  of  each  baid^  critically  every  8  montlis, 
and  report  both  to  the  minister  of  finance  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. — In 
Switzerland  savings  banks  date  from  1787.  In 
1863  there  were  167  banks,  181,173  depodtors, 
and  d^iwdta  to  the  amount  of  $11,660,170. 
The  investmrats  are  mostly  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate  and  discounts  of  mercantile  bills. — 
In  Prusria  the  first  savings  bank  was  that  oi 
Berlin,  founded  in  1818.   In  1861  there  were 
S16,  with  878,147  depositors,  and  18,119,861 
rix  dollars  on  deposit.   The  rate  of  interest  va- 
ried; in  38  banks  it  was  3^  per  cent.;  in 
85,  8  per  cent. ;  in  162,  8^  per  cent. ;  and  in 
6  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent   The  mini- 
mum deposit  is  6  Silhergrotehm  (about  18 
cents),  and  the  maximum  10  thalers  ($7.50)  in 
any  one  month,  and  100  thalers  ($75)  in  all. 
In  Berlin  the  depositors  were  in  1851  as  1  to  11 
of  the  whole  population.   In  Aastria  and  Han- 
over the  number  of  savings  banks  is  small,  and 
the  depo^ors  are  not  more  than  1  in  43  to  the 
p<q>nlati<m.  Li  Bavaria  and  Saxony  they  are 
more  numerous.    In  £Vankfort-on-tiie-Maiii 
they  are  1  in  11 ;  in  E^buig,  1  in  7.4;  in  AI- 
twiB,  1  in  3.6.  In  the  remainder  <3i  Enrop^ 
except  Italy,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  these  in- 
stitutions, though  in  some  of  the  states  their 
advantages  are  beginning  to  be  understood. 
In  Italy,  especially  in  Sarainia  and  Lombardy, 
th^  eaiae  di  ritparmi^  thoa^  in  name  savings 
banks,  yet  are  intended  for  and  receive  the  de- 
poeits  of  the  higher  clasees  rather  than  of  those 
who  are  their  usual  patrons  in  other  countries. 

SAVONA,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  30  m.  6.  W.  tnm 
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fhe  oify  of  that  name;  pop.  in  1669,  18,8S9. 
The  ca^edral  contains  many  fine  paintings, 
basso-rilieTOs,  and  sonlptures.  There  are  mann- 
fiictories  of  rilk  goods,  iron,  and  earthenware 
The  town  had  formerly  two  harbors,  bnt  the 
Genoese  from  Jealousy  partially  filled  the  best 
one  Id  1626,  and  only  small  vessels  can  now 
enter  the  port.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  fi-uit,  wine,  and  silk. 

SAVONAROLA,  OraouHO,  an  Italian  monk 
■nd  reformer,  bom  in  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1468, 
•zecated  in  Florenoe,  Uay  S8, 1498.  His  earij 
ednoatiott  was  dixeeted  to  the  medical  prafes- 
ricm,  bat  st  tiiQ  age  of  17  he  entered  a  Domini^ 
can  convent  at  Bologna,  and  after  snitable  prep- 
aration was  sent  to  preach  in  several  cities  of 
Lomhardy,  in  Ferrara,  and  finally  in  Florence, 
whither  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  eloqnenoe, 
and  sanctity  had  preceded  him.  It  was  said 
that  in  a  voyage  down  the  Po,  while  travelliog 
from  Mantna  to  Ferrara,  1 1  of  the  boatmen  had 
been  converted  by  him.  Public  expectation  was 
high,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  by  the  diminu- 
tive size  of  the  new  preacher  and  the  awkward 
oestares,  the  violence  of  manner,  and  the  pro- 
fiision  of  imagery  that  eharaoterized  his  di»> 
coarse.  He  was  first  ridionled  and  then  neg^ 
lec^ ;  and  In  disgint  he  retired  to  Bolc^na, 
where  for  a  time  he  gsre  himself  to  teaching 
matiienutica  and  phyrieal  scienoe.  Beoalled  in 
1489  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  d^  Uedioi,  his 
sermons  were  listened  to  with  eagerness.  He 
became  reader  and  afterward  prior  in  the  oon- 
T«it  of  Sui  Maroo,  the  strictest  in  Florence  of 
the  Dominican  order.  He  preached  incessant- 
ly, thundering  with  terrible  vehemence  against 
the  sins  and  corruptions  both  of  court  and  peo- 
^e,  and  threatening  the  most  fearftal  penalties. 
His  influence  with  the  Florentines  became  that 
of  a  dictator.  Peter  II.,  the  successor  of  Lo- 
WDio,  vidnly  sought  to  silence  him  by  wesents, 
and  the  pnMBigate  Pope  Alexander  VL  by  the 
ofibr  of  a  place  in  the  sacred  coll^.  He  re* 
Jeered  the  oflfers  with  contempt,  and  declared 
that  **he  wished  no  red  hat  bat  one  reddened 
irith  hisown  blood,  thehatgiventothesainte." 
The  expulsion  of  Peter  II.  by  the  Florentines 
gave  still  wider  scope  to  the  daring  monk's  «>• 
tivity.  He  became  a  political  as  well  as  a  reli- 
gious leader,  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  republic 
against  foreign  aggressions,  and  proposed  for 
the  state  a  species  of  theocratic  constitution,  by 
which  Ohrist  should  be  king,  and  the  monas- 
tic rules  the  general  model  of  civil  order.  He 
proclaimed  war  upon  all  amusements,  proposed 
a  rigid  sorutiny  of  morals,  and  even  demanded 
the  removal  of  the  pope.  A  sentence  of  ex- 
-oonmunication  fulminsted  against  him,  which 
he  disregarded,  only  increased  his  popularity. 
Supported  by  a  number  of  powerful  fiends,  he 
continued  his  harangues,  organized  processions, 
and  held  public  autos  on  J^,  in  which  beanti- 
fhl  and  licentious  works  of  art  were  destroyed. 
But  after  a  time,  the  combination  of  some  pow- 
erful families  with  the  pope  and  the  Francis- 
■OHU,  upon  whom  he  haa  been  e^teoially  sevwe, 
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became  too  strong  for  him.  The  ridioale 
oansed  by  tiie  failure  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  that 
he  had  proposed  added  to  his  disoomfitore. 
Oondenmed  to  banishment,  he  shot  himself  np 
in  hie  convent  of  San  Marco ;  he  was  attained 
in  that  asylum ;  a  violent  contest  ensaed,  blood 
was  abed,  and  finally  to  save  the  convent  he 
nve  himself  ap  to  the  commissariee  of  the 
Florentine  conndl.  The  pope  demanded  that 
Savonarola  and  his  two  companions,  Domenia) 
Bncmvicini  and  Silvestro  Uanifil,  shonld  l»e 
sent  to  Bcane  for  pnnishment  This  the  Tlor- 
entine  oonncil  renised,  hot  allowed  the  two 
papal  delegates  to  share  in  the  trial.  The  pria- 
oners  were  sentenced  to  death  and  hanged, 
and  their  bodies  afterward  burned  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner.— Savonarola  left  numerous  ascetic 
and  political  writings,  and  some  religious 
poems  of  no  great  merit  In  his  "Triumph  of 
the  Gross"  he  strives  to  show  the  tmths  of 
reli^on  by  philosophical  ailments,  and  to 
bring  the  natural  and  supernatural  t<^rether. 
In  hia  treatise  on  "The  Division  and  Utility  of 
the  Sciences,"  he  r^ects  all  pagan  authors,  and 
would  substitute  for  these  the  study  of  the 
fathers.  Though  he  denied  the  inftllibilitr  of 
the  pope  and  inveiriied  against  the  ains  of  the 
monks  and  cleigy,  ne  profssBed  loyalty  to  the 
church,  and  was  stiiot  in  the  observance  of  it> 
forms.  His  complete  works  were  pnblisfaed  at 
Lyons  (6  vols.,  1688-*40),  and  portions  of  thcta 
have  been  translated  into  varions  languages. 
His  life  has  been  often  written;  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  biographies  is  by  F.  T.  Perrens 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1854),  who  has  investigated  the 
whole  subject  from  new  and  original  sources, 
and  has  disproved  many  of  the  fidse  statements 
of  previous  bi(^aphers.  A  still  more  recent 
biography,  with  many  documents  not  before 
published,  is  that  by  Pasqnale  Villari  (London, 
1861). 

8AV0T  (Ut.  Sahaudia;  ItaL  Smt^;  Vr, 
Saooiii,  formerly  a  dndiy  and  one  <rf  me  Sar- 
dinian states,  a  iwrt  of  Fk«nce,  to  which 
it  was  annexed  !n  ISw,  situated  between  lat. 
46°  4'  and  46°  24'  K.,  and  long.  6"  87'  and  r 
6'  £.;  area,  4,197  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  681,- 
888.  Its  length  from  K.  to  S.  is  98  m.  and  its 
greatest  breMth  from  E.  to  W.  76  m.  It  ie 
bounded  N.  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Geneva; 
W.  by  the  department  of  Ain,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  the  Rh6ne ;  S.  "W.  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Isdre  and  Hautes-Alpes,  being  divided 
from  the  former  by  the  Guiers,  a  tributsiy  of  the 
Bh6ne,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Haurienne 
ridge,  an  ofinet  of  the  Cottian  Alpe ;  and  8.  K 
and  S.  by  the  Oottian,  Graian,  and  Pennine  Alps, 
with  their  ramifications  pngeeting  toward  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  which  si^tarate  it  from  Ked- 
mont  and  the  canton  of  v  alals.  This  winding 
range  contains  the  lofUest  pe^  and  most  mag- 
nificent glaciers  in  the  whole  Alpine  system. 
Among  the  former  are  Honte  Bhmo,  Malcdet- 
to,  Buet,  Is^ran,  the  Little  6t  Bernard,  An- 
vert,  and  Tabor ;  and  among  the  latter  Isdran, 
Clou,  and  OliamoiinL    The  country  ia  inter- 
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•eoted  by  several  of  its  off^ts,  viz. :  the  Alps 
(tf  Savoy,  branching  from  the  Li^le  St.  Bernanl, 
and  coreriog,  with  their  ramifications,  most  of 
the  central  and  western  districts;  the  Savoisian 
and  Yal^iaa  ridge,  eztendiog  ftom  the  Fenr 
nine  Alps  S.  of  the  lake  of  Qeneva ;  and  La 
Vauoire,  which  diverges  from  Mont  Is6ran 
and  describes  a  carve  toward  the  W.  S.  W. 
The  streams  which  drain  the  numerous  valleys 
Wing  between  these  ridges  generally  rise  in 
the  main  ohaln  in  the  east,  uid  flow  directly 
or  indirectly  into  the  Bhdne;  the  Dranse, 
'which  flows  northward  to  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Arve,  Oh6ran,  Isire,  and  Arc,  an  affluent  of 
the  preceding,  flowing  westward,  are  the  most 
important.  Beside  the  great  lake  on  the  N., 
Savoy  possesses  those  of  Bonrget,  Annecy, 
Uorion,  Haote-Luce,  and  Ifont  Oenis,  which, 
though  much  smaller,  are  scarcely  less  pictur- 
esque, and  the  subterraneous  lakes  in  the  cave 
of  Bauge.  Mineral  springs  are  abundant; 
those  of  Aix,  St.  Gervais,  and  Evian  are  the 
most  famous ;  and  there  are  curious  iatermit- 
teat  springs  at  Pigros  and  Haute-Combe.  Gold 
bAB  been  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  riv- 
ers. Mines  of  ai^ntiferous  lead  are  wrought 
at  Maco,  Fesey^  and  St.  Jean  de  Kaurienne ; 
and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lignite, 
anthracite,  and  bitumiuous  coal,  and  quarries 
of  marble,  granite,  slate,  jasper,  and  porphyry. 
The  mountfun  forests  fiirniah  good  timber  for 
ship  building  and  other  purposes.  The  extent 
of  arable  land  is  not  considerable,  but  every 
acre  of  it  is  cultivated;  beside  tiie  valleys, 
which  present  an  uninterrupted  saoceseion  of 
cultivated  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  the 
steepest  declivities  of  the  mount^ns  are  made 
productive;  terraces  are  constructed,  mould 
and  manure  are  carried  up  from  below,  and 
the  B(ul  is  irrigated  by  means  of  reservoirs  on 
the  sonunits.  Wheat,  oato,  barley,  rye,  hemp, 
and  frnits  are  extensively  cnltiv^ed;  and  there 
is  even  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation. 
Chestnuts  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread  among 
the  poorer  people.  Vines  thrive  on  the  sunny 
side  of  hills,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers: 
and  the  wines  wliich  they  produce  are  of  good 
quality.  Mulberry  and  walnut  trees  are  culti- 
vated, the  nuts  of  the  latter  yielding  olL  Nam- 
bera  of  cattle  are  reared  and  exported  to  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy.  The  rivers  teem  with 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  the  streams  and  lake  at 
^e  fout  of  Mont  Oenis,  the  Oh^an,  and  the 
Guiers  are  famous  for  trout.  The  climate, 
though  variable,  is  healthy  and  mild ;  the  oold 
U  severe  only  on  the  mountains.  The  inhabi- 
tants, in  manners,  language,  and  syn^thies, 
have  ^ways  been  essentially  French.  They 
are  kind,  honest,  hospitable,  and  intelligent, 
fbnd  of  their  country,  and  lowi  to  leave  it  per- 
maaeatly,  though  as  many  as  80,000  of  them 
find  employment  during  the  winters  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  majority, 
if  not  the  whole  of  those  who  do  not  emigrate 
are  land  owners,  the  soil  being  generally  dis- 
tributed in  very  small  parcela.  Altiiongh  agri- 


culture is  the  chief  pursuit,  manufiuitDres  are 
begiuniog  to  thrive ;  there  are  40  founderies 
and  iron  works,  several  linen,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len mannfactories,  paper  mills,  tanneries,  brew- 
eries, and  distilleries.  Education  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  nearly  every  commune  hiaving 
at  least  one  primary  sdiool,  and  both  primary 
and  secondary  schools  being  free.  There  are 
several  flooriuung  colleges. — ^This  oountiy  be- 
longed originally  to  Transalpine  Graol,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  Allobri^^  OentrcmeB,  Nantu- 
ates,&o.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.  In  the 
6th  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Borgnndians, 
subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Franks,  was 
included  in  the  Oarlovingian  empire,  and  on  its 
dissolutioD  in  687 was  granted  by  the  diet  of  Tri- 
bnr  to  Kudolph,  king  of  Traoqurane  Burgundy. 
Becoming  afterword  a  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, it  was  erected  into  a  county-  by  the  em- 
peror Conrad  II.  in  1027,  and  continned  to  be 
ruled  by  the  house  thus  founded  until  1860 
^ee  Savoy,  Hoosb  of),  when  by  the  treaty  of 
Turin  (March  24)  it  was  ceded  to  France,  on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  a^pton 
ot  the  transfer.  The  vote  was  Uikm  April  X$ 
and  16,  and  showed  a  lai^  m^ority  for  the 
annexation;  in  accordance  with  which  tiie 
treaty  of  cession  was  officially  promulgated 
June  12,  and  the  delegates  of  Kapoleon  III. 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  Very 
little  change  has  taken  place  ui  its  administra- 
tive organization;  the  two  general  intendenoies 
of  Chwnb^ry  and  Annecy,  the  former  inolud- 
log  the  provinces  of  Chunb^ry,  Upper  Savoy, 
Maurienne,  and  Tarantaise,  the  latter  those  of 
Annecy,  Fmcagnj,  and  Ohablais,  have  become 
respectively  tiie  departments  of  Savoy  and  Up- 
per Savoy.  The  former  consists  of  the  S.  part 
of  the  duchy ;  area,  2,426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  hi  186^ 
818,691 ;  chief  town,  ChambSry.  The  latter 
ooenpiea  the  N.  part,  and  is  washed  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva:  area,  -1,772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
267,942 ;  chief  town,  Annecy.  There  is  an 
archbishopric  of  Obamb^ry,  with  8  bishoprics  at 
Moutiers,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  Annecy. 

SAVOY,  House  of,  a  sovereign  iamily  of 
Italy,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  altogether  the 
oldest,  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe. 
According  to  tradition,  the  founder  of  this 
family  was  Umberto  Blancamano  (Humbert 
White  Hand),  the  reputed  ofispring  of  some 
powerful  Italian  or  Borgnndian  prince,  who, 
in  reward  for  valuable  services,  received  in 
1027  from  Rudoli^  HI.,  king  of  Tran^jurane 
Burgundy,  the  counties  c£  &vot  and  Manri- 
enne,  with  the  title  of  oonnt,  and  from  Oonrad 
U.  of  Germany  part  of  Fandgi^^Lower  Gh»> 
bltus,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta.  His  nephew, 
Amadeus  H.  (1060-'80),  in  ri^t  of  his  mother 
Adelaide,  heiress  to  the  marqoisate  of  Sosa, 
added  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  to  the 
above  named  possessions.  Humbert  H.,  son  of 
Amadeus  (1060-1108),  extended  his  dominion 
over  Tarantaise,  Vand,  Upper  Ohablais,  and 
part  of  Valais.    TlumuB  L,  great-grandson 
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of  Hmnbert  (1188-1288),  Bapported  Prederio 
n.  in  his  contest  with  the  popes,  received  aa 
a  reward  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  for  Pied- 
mont, and  in  1282  made  Chamb^ry  hie  capital. 
Amadeaa  IV.  (1388-'63)  was  like  his  father 
Thomas  a  futhfhl  adherent  of  the  emperor, 
oompdled  the  city  of  Tarin  to  acknowledge 
bim  as  lord,  and  finally  ceded  Piedmont  to  one 
of  his  brothers,  Thomas,  who  was  already 
eonnt  of  Haariemie.  Another  brother^  Peter 
(1268-*8),  before  coming  to  the  throne,  for  9 
years  served  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  earldoms  of  Richmond 
and  Essex;  he  won  the  surname  of  Charle- 
magne the  little,  inherited  the  district  of  Ge- 
neva, and  forced  baok  into  submission  Turin, 
which  had  rebelled.  His  nephew,  Amadcns 
V.  the  Great  (1286-1838),  assisted  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  iA  his  war  against  Flanders, 
was  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  France 
and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
Vn.  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  received  from 
him  the  lordships  of  Asti  and  Ivrea,  and  added 
Lower  Faucigny  to  his  possessions.  Amadens 
YL,  grandson  of  the  preceding  (1848-'8S),  snr- 
named  the  Green  Ootmt  from  Uie  color  of  his 
armor  at  a  certain  tonmament,  married  Bonne 
of  Bonrbon,  a  consin  of  King  John  of  France, 
fonght  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Falffiologaa  against  the  Bnlgariana  and  the 
Turks,  accompanied  the  pretender  Louis  of  An- 
Jou  in  his  expedition  to  Naples,  and  annexed 
uie  lordships  of  Gex,  Talromey,  Coni,  and 
Oherasco  to  his  dominions.  His  son,  Amadens 
VH.,  the  Red  Count  (1888-'fil),  wrested  Nice 
and  Vintimiglia  from  the  coont  of  Provence. 
His  grandson,  Amadeus  Vni.  (1801-1461),  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  Sigismund  in  1418 
the  title  of  duke.  He  purchssed  the  county 
of  Geneva,  aeooired  BngOT^  and  Yercelli,  and 
reennexed  Piedmont,  vhicn  had  been  for  over 
ft  eentary  and  a  half  In  the  hands  of  a  younger 
branch  of  tho  ftndly.  He  gave  a  code  of  laws 
to  his  states,  and  eatabliuied  the  order  of 
knights  of  St.  Uanrice.  In  1434  he  resigned 
in  fovor  of  his  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the 
convent  of  Eipaille.  Chosen  pope  by  a  schis- 
matical  faction  in  1489,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  and  held  his  gronnd  against  his 
rivals  Eugenius  FV.  and  l^icbolas  V.  until 
1449,  when  he  resigned  his'  pretensions  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  convent,  re- 
taining only  the  title  of  cardinal.  Louis,  who 
on  his  father's  abdication  had  governed  the 
duchy  at  first  Bs  regent,  assumed  the  title  of 
duke  in  1440,  married  CHiarlotte,  the  daughter 
of  tiie  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whom  this  titJe  in- 
ured to  hu  fiamily,  and  gave  his  own  daughter 
Charlotte  in  marriage  to  the  danphin  of  France 
(afterward  Louis  XI.),  whom  he  supported 
against  his  rebellious  vas.^la.  His  son,  Ama- 
deus IX.  (1485-'72),  left;  the  reins  of  power  to 
his  wife,  Yolande,  sister  of  King  Louis  XL, 
and  his  brother  Philip  of  Bresse,  and  led  such 
a  religious  lifo  that  he  was  beatified  by  the 
ehnrw.  HewaasiioceededbylilBscmjFhIJilTat 


1.  (14T2-*82),  sumamed  the  Hunter.  Beong  stSQ 
a  child  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  hb  mother 
Volande,  who  had  to  protect  his  crown  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Bargundy  and  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Philibert 
died  during  his  minority,  leaving  ihe  dukedom 
to  his  brother  Charles  L  (148^m  the  first 
prince  of  hia  hoose  who  styled  faunadf  khig 
of  Oypros.  Ho  oonquered  the  marqnuate  of 
SalDzzo.  His  son,  Charles  11.,  died  a  child  In 
1498,  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Philip  L, 
second  son  of  Louis  I.,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months.  Philibert  11.,  the  Fwr  (1497-1604), 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  the  husband  of 
Margaret  of  Anstria,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  and  regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  on  his  premature  death  erected  in  bis 
honor  a  magnificent  mausolenm  in  the  chunb 
of  Bron.  Charles  HI.,  Philibert'a  brother  and 
successor  (1504-'58),  suffered  severely  from  the 
wars  between  King  Francis  I.  and  the  empe- 
ror Charles  Y. ;  after  losing  Yalais  and  Genera, 
which  Joined  the  Swiss  confederation  in  1688, 
and  the  canton  of  Yand,  which  the  Bernese 
took  possesion  of  in  1686,  he  was  finally  de- 
prived of  the  remidnfler  of  his  dominions  by 
die  king  of  France ;  these  were  afterward  re- 
stored to  his  illustrious  son  Emanuel  Philibert, 
styled  the  Iron  Head,  and  "the  prince  with  a 
hundred  eyes."  He  was  bom  July  8, 1638,  and 
when  scarcely  20  years  old  entered  the  service 
of  Charles  Y.  and  distinguished  himself  in 
Flanders.  In  1662  he  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reconquer  his  duchy.  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  year,  although  only  26  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  Flanders,  defeated  the  great  constable 
Montmorency  in  the  battle  of  St  Qnentin, 
Aug.  10, 1667,  and  was  only  Btoroed  in  hia 
career  of  conqnest  by  the  ddke  of  Gnise.  His 
services  in  wax  had  given  him  snch  inflncnee 
l^at,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Oatean- 
Cambr^sis,  April  8, 16S9,  he  married  Margaret 
of  France,  sister  of  Henry  II.,  and  received 
back  that  part  of  bis  ancestral  dominions  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  towns  and  strongholds,  mort 
of  which  were  afterward  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Blois  in  1662.  Two  years  later  he  regained 
most  of  what  had  been  taken  from  his  fiather 
by  the  Yalesians  and  the  Bernese.  In  3674 
he  had  entirely  reconstmcted  the  old  dncby, 
and  afterward  added  to  it  the  principality  of 
Oneglia  and  the  county  of  Tenda,  aoA  even 
aimra  at  wresting  Danphin6  from  France,  bvt 
his  plans  were  finrtrated.  On  the  ezlinctl<Mi 
of  toe  family  of  Aviz,  he  presented  his  claims 
to  the  crown  of  Portngal  as  grandson  on  the 
mother's  side  of  Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  bnt 

fielded  his  pretensions  to  I%ilip  H.  ot  Spain, 
n  1660,  under  compnleion  of  the  courts  of 
Rome,  Spain,  and  Irance,  he  persecuted  Oie 
Waldenses,  who  were  numerous  in  his  domin- 
ions; but  they  off'ered  snob  energetloredstance 
tiii^  after  bia  troops  had  been  routed  In  senr- 
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era]  enoounters,  he  granted  tbem  t^e  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  reli^on,  June  S,  1561.  Thence- 
forth he  gave  particular  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, industr;,  and  trade,  and  the  condition  of 
his  dachy  materiallj  improved.  He  established 
the  nniveruty  of  Mondovi,  and  restored  the 
knightly  order  of  St.  Maurice  (1572),  which  he 
united  to  that  of  St.  Lazarus.  He  died  Aug. 
80, 1580.  He  left  a  "MiUtary  Diary,"  which 
has  been  foond  in  the  archives  at  Torut. — ■ 
Charles  Enuinuel  I.,  sumamed  the  Great  (1680 
—1630),  evinced  a  good  deal  of  unruly  ambitioo. 
Connected  with  Spain  byhis  marriage  with  Oath- 
arine,  daoghter  of  Philb  IX.,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  civil  troubles  of  France  to  reconquer  the 
marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  which  had  not  been  re- 
stored to  his  father,  and  received  from  the  league 
in  1590  the  title  of  count  of  Provence.  But  a 
few  years  later  Henry  IV.  invaded  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the 
territories  of  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  Gex  to 
France.  Sis  younger  brother,  Thomas  Francia, 
was  the  head  of  the  branch  of  SaToy-OarUpan. 
Gliarles  I^nanuel's  son  and  succesBor,  victor 
Amadeos  I.  (1630-^8^  made  war  agunst  liis 
brother-in-law,  Louis  XlII.  of  France,  and  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace  at  Oherasco  in 
1631.  Allying  himself  with  his  former  oppo- 
nent against  Austria,  he  had  two  suocessful  en- 
gagements with  the  marquis  of  Leganez  at  Tor- 
navento  inl686and  Montebaldonein  1637.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Francis  Hya- 
(unth,  who  died  at  Uie  end  of  a  few  months, 
and  Charles  Emanuel  II.  (1688-'75),  who 
proved  a  faithful  ally  to  France,  and  at  home 
a  patron  of  arts  and  commerce.  Under  his 
reign,  the  '*  road  of  the  grotto^*  was  construct- 
ed over  Mont  des  £cheUea,  and  the  new  dty 
and  royal  palace  at  Turin  were  built.  The 
fortunes  of  this  house  had  been  at  a  standstill 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  Victor  Amadeug 
n.  ascended  the  ducal  throne  (167S).  Born  in 
1665,  he  was  but  10  years  old  when  his  father 
Charles  £nuuiuel  died;  and  the  regency  was 
hdd  hy  his  mother,  Mary  of  Kemours.  In  1684 
he  married  Anne  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Ix>nis 
XIV.,  but  adhered  to  the  league  of  Augs- 
burg against  that  prince.  His  dominions  were 
invaded  by  Marshal  Catinat  in  1690 ;  and  he 
lost  the  haUle  of  Stafiarde,  and  saw  Savoy  and 
the  larger  part  of  Piedmont  subjugated  by  the 
French.  Through  the  assistanoe  of  the  impe- 
rialists, he  held  his  ground  for  about  8  years; 
but  having  been  defeated  again  at  Marsaille, 
Oct.  4,  1608,  he  signed  with  Louis  XIV.  the 
peace  of  Turin  (1696),  which  was  the  preBmi- 
nary  to  the  general  peace  of  Byswick  (1607). 
He  recovered  all  his  possessions,  and  entered 
into  close  family  alliance  with  his  former  ene- 
my; two  of  his  daughtero,  Adelaide  and  Louise 
Gabrielle,  married  respectively  Louis,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Apjou,  after- 
ward king  of  Spain,  grandsons  of  King  Louis 
XIV,  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  uded  with  Louis  XTV. 
and  his  aoa-in-lav;  bntj  bribed  by  brilliaat 
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promisee,  he  allied  himself  with  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Oct.  25,  1703. 
lost  in  succession  Vercelli,  Susa,  Ivrea,  and 
the  fortress  of  Bard,  which  were  taken  by  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Genoa.  His  fortunes  were  reUieved  by  the 
victory  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savor  under  the 
walls  of  Turin,  SepL  7, 1706 ;  and  he  not  only- 
recovered  his  possessions,  but  was  enabled  to 
invade  Provence.  His  progress  was  checked 
before  Toulon  by  Marshal  TeesS  in  1707;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 
Dauphin6  by  Marshal  Villars.  In  1709  he 
gave  up  his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  r&< 
moined  neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718)  added  to  his  posses- 
sions a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  Sicily, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  kin^. 
He  had  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  had  held  a 
county  for  889  years  (1027  to  1416),  and  a 
duchy  for  297  years  (1416  to  1718),  now  rank- 
ed amoi^  the  royal  dynasties.  In  1720  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia;  but, 
^though  at  first  the  bargun  did  not  seem  ad- 
vantageous, it  proved  benefidal  in  the  aid,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the 
continental  dominions  of  this  house.  (See 
Sabdiniait  Statbs.) 

SAW,  an  instrument  usually  made  of  a  steel 
plate  with  teeth  along  its  edge,  used  for  cutting 
through  wood,  ivory,  stone,  &c.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  made  use  of  saws  of  bronze,  and  ap- 
plied them  to  cutting  out  planks  from  lo^ 
The  saws  were  single-handed  like  those  now 
used  by  carpenters,  md  the  log  to  be  cut  by 
them  was  placed  on  end  and  finnly  secured  to 
posts  set  m  the  ground.  The  inventor  of  the 
saw  was  deified  by  the  Gtreeks,  and  called  by 
tome  Talus  and  by  others  Perdix.  The  Jaw 
bone  of  a  sodce  wlui  its  teeth,  or  the  back  bwe 
of  a  fish,  according  to  different  ancient  authors, 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  saw.  The  saws  of 
the  Greciim  carpenters  were  made  like  Uie 
str^bt  frame  saws  of  modem  times,  the  blade 
set  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  with  the 
teeth  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The  block 
of  wood  to  be  sawn  was  clamped  down  upon  a 
bench,  and  the  workmen  stood  on  opposite  sides 
of  this,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saw. — Saws  are 
made  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  according  to 
the  special  purpose  they  are  designed  to  serve. 
The  older  forms  are  straight  strips  of  steel, 
either  set  in  a  frame,  or  simply  provided  with 
handles  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  moved  forward 
and  back  by  two  persons;  or  the  plate  is  made 
stiff  enough  for  a  single  handle  to  answer, 
when  it  ia  worked  by  one  person  holding  it  In 
one  hand.  In  modem  times  saw  blades  are 
often  circular,  the  teeth  being  made  around 
the  edge  and  cutting  one  after  another  as  the 
aaw  revolves  constancy  in  the  same  direction. 
—Steel  plates  intended  for  laige  saws  are  pre- 
pared from  ingots  oarefally  made  to  secure  uni- 
form quality,  and  after  beiiw  rolled  they  are 
fiUt  into  the  8h^>es  for  the  dimr^  sawa.  The 
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«dge  intended  for  the  teeth  U  then  ground 
true,  and  the  teeth  are  cat  hy  a  panch  at  a  fij 
press,  their  distances  apart  being  related  by 
a  gange.  The  ron^  edges  hj  the  ptinoh 
are  meddown  and  the  teet^i  are  diaipened. 
The  blades  are  next  hardened  and  tempered. 
They  are  heated  in  ovens  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgewise  into 
a  trough  containing  oti  with  certain  portions 
of  melted  tallow,  beeswax,  rosin,  pitcti,  &c. 
To  remove  the  excess  of  hardness  tiiey  thus  ao- 
^nire,  after  wiping  off  a  portion  of  the  compo- 
sition that  adheres  to  them,  the  blades  are  held 
over  a  fire  nntil  that  which  remains  ignites ; 
this  is  called  '*  blazing  off."  The  more  that  is 
removed  of  the  composition  before  this  burn- 
ing the  harder  is  the  blade ;  and  thns  its  tem- 
per is  regulated  for  the  kind  of  saw  required. 
To  give  it  uniform  density  thronghont,  the 
blade  is  next  faammered  over  its  face  upon  an 
anvil  of  poMied  steel:  this  la  called  "planidi- 
ing"  or  smithing."  The  next  process  is  grind- 
ing  the  snr&oe  in  order  to  reduce  the  thl^esa 
of  the  metal  fVom  the  teeth  toward  the  back 
edge.  Small  blades  are  held  against  the  stone 
1^  means  of  a  board  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
large  saws  are  suspended  at  each  end.  The 
finishing  processes  are  repetitions  of  the  plan- 
ishing and  grinding,  together  with  polishing  by 
smooth  stones  and  with  emery. — The  teeth  are 
Variously  shaped  for  different  saws.  The  most 
rimple  are  made  by  angular  notches,  the  angle 
at  the  apex  of  the  notch  being  of  60°.  This  is 
most  convenient  for  sharpeniog,  as  the  com- 
mon triangular  or  "  three-square"  file  is  just 
adapted  to  its  figure;  and  whether  the  cut 
dopes  in  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  blade, 
or  13  pitched  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  teeUi 
pointed  toward  one  or  the  other  end  of  the 
saw,  this  file  fits  both  sides  of  the  notch  and 
can  always  be  used  for  sharpening  the  teeth. 
When  the  teeth  are  made  with  equal  sides,  they 
are  said  to  have  an  upright  pitch ;  and  when 
they  make  a  zigzag  of  alternating  long  and 
short  lines,  they  are  said  to  be  flat  or  to  have 
considerable  pitch.  The  former  are  adapted 
for  crosscut  saws,  worked  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  end.  Such  teeth  lack  the  chisel-like  effect 
of  those  of  a  low  pitch,  and  rather  scrape  away 
the  wood  than  tear  into  it  like  the  latter,  which 
oat  (miy  when  the  saw  Is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  the  teeth  point.  Hand  saws 
In  the  United  States  and  Ensluid  have  tiie 
teeth  pointed  from  the  handle ;  in  Asiatic  conn- 
tries  and  in  Greece  they  have  always  been 
made  with  teeth  pointed  the  other  way.  The 
£>rmer  cut  In  pn^ing,  the  latter  in  pulling.  A 
strught  cut  npon  a  One  con  probably  be  made 
better  by  the  thrusting  cut,  and  in  this  the  saw- 
dust is  thrown  out  more  freely ;  but  the  force 
is  certainly  applied  to  better  advantage  as  re- 
gards the  saw  in  pulling  it  in  the  line  of  its 
greateststrengththaninpnshing;  andforvery 
slender  saws  in  which  it  is  an  object  to  dispense 
with  all  unnecessary  width  and  thickness,  as  in 
the  keyhole  and  other  dmilar  sorts,  it  wonld 


appear  decidedly  better  to  adopt  the  East  In- 
dian practice.  Some  large  saws  are  notched  at 
a  sharper  angle  than  60°,  and  for  these  special 
files  made  for  the  a^le  are  used,  and  are  niown 
as  mill-flaw  files.  Teeth  made  at  a  low  pitch 
in  large  saws  would  become  dt^ged  with  saw- 
dust nnless  the  spue  between  tiiem  were  en- 
larged, and  the  various  forms  in  which  this  is 
done  give  distinctive  names  to  the  teeth.  In 
large  mill  saws  and  circular  saws  the  space  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  may  be  3  or  8  inches, 
is  hollowed  out  in  a  curve,  and  the  outline  is 
much  like  a  fish  hook  in  form,  tiie  shank  of  the 
hook  bending  back  to  make  the  biurk  of  one 
tooth,  and  the  point  curving  round  to  form  the 
under  side  or  face  of  the  next.  All  saws  used 
for  cutting  wood  require  some  proviaon  ag»nst 
their  liability  to  become  jammed  and  the  teeth 
clogged  in  uie  narrow  passage  they  make  for 
themselves.  This  is  sometimes  effected  1^ 
miking  the  blade  thinner  toward  the  back,  bnt 
the  most  effectual  mode  is  in  the  *'  set"  ^ven 
to  the  teeth.  In  finishing  the  saw  the  last  pro- 
cess is  to  bend  half  the  teeth  a  little  out  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  eastern  conntries  a  group  of  a  dozen  teeth 
or  thereabout  are  bent  to  one  side,  and  the 
next  group  to  the  other ;  but  the  common  prac- 
tice in  other  conntries  is  to  alternate  the  direc- 
tion with  each  successive  tooth.  The  operation 
is  performed  by  the  saw  maker  with  a  small 
hammer,  as  he  holds  the  saw  with  the  teeth 
resting  on  the  rounded  edge  of  a  small  anvil. 
Every  other  tooth  on  one  side  having  received 
the  proper  bend,  he  turns  the  saw  over  and 
oontuines  the  operation  with  those  on  the  other 
dde.  The  Mone  may  be  done  w!Ui  the  saw  set, 
which  is  a  bit  of  steel  with  slits  suited  to  the 
different  thicknesses  of  saw  blades.  The  amount 
of  set  varies  with  the  sort  of  service  the  saw  is 
intended  for.  The  more  Vkdj  the  material  is 
to  clog,  the  wider  must  be  the  spread  of  the 
teeth ;  but  if  the  waste  of  the  wood  is  a  consid- 
eration, and  also  the  greater  labor  involved  iu 
a  wide  cut,  the  set  should  be  as  little  as  posa- 
ble,  and  the  friction  may  be  diminished  by  any 
lubricating  substance,  or  by  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  saw  with  wedges  following  np 
the  cut  it  makes.— Of  the  saws  used  by  carpen- 
ters, the  most  common  are  the  hand  saw  and 
fine  hand  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  of  ordi- 
nary pitch ;  that  is,  one  face  of  each  is  perpen- 
dionlar  to  the  blade.  The  former  is  about  86 
inches  long  beside  the  handle,  and  contains 
from  6  to  6  teeth  to  the  inch.  These  saws  are 
used  for  the  varieties  of  cross  cutting,  while 
for  sawing  with  the  gram,  or  ripping,  special 
saws  called  rip  saws  and  half  rip,  with  coarser 
teeth  of  upright  pitch,  or  half  way  between 
this  and  ordmary  pitch,  are  employed.  All 
Hiese  saws  may  cut  to  any  depth,  as  they  pass 
freely  through  the  cut  or  kerf  they  make ;  but 
for  fine  work  and  cuts  not  so  deep  as  the  or^- 
nary  width  of  a  saw  blade,  a  special  form  is 
adopted  known  as  the  back  saw,  having  fine 
teeui  and  a  thin  Uade  which  is  stiffened  by  a 
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■trip  of  bnsa  or  sheet  iron  bent  over  the  back 
edg«,  which  it  tightly  grips.  These  are  also 
known  as  **  parallel  saws  with  backs,"  and  are 
much  lued  to  saw  off  ends  either  sqoare  or  at 
an  angle  of  46°,  the  pieces  to  be  cat  being 
placed  io  what  is  called  a  sawing  block  or  mi- 
tre box,  which  is  a  trough  open  at  top  and  at 
the  ends  with  vertical  cuts  for  the  saw  down  the 
two  opposite  sides,  one  set  square  across  and 
two  others  directed  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left  at  an  angle  of  46°  with  the 
side.  For  framing  panel  work,  cutting  off 
tenons,  dovetailing,  &c.,  this  variety  of  saws  is 
particularly  useful.  Keyhole  saws  are  long 
and  slender  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  turn- 
ed aronnd  in  making  a  kerf.  For  &ie  curved 
vork  the  saw  blades  are  very  narrow  and  are 
atretched  in  frames.  At  the  ends  they  are  se- 
cured to  olam])8  which  can  tarn  in  frame, 
BO  that  the  blades  are  made  to  follow  any  line, 
however  crooked.  Of  some,  called  bur  saws, 
the  webs  or  blades  are  extremely  minute,  their 
width  not  exceeding  of  an  inch  and  thiok- 
ness  not  more  than  ^  of  this. — Oircular  saws 
were  in  use  in  1790,  and  some  forms  employ- 
ed for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clock  wheels  ever 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hooke.  For  cutting 
wood  they  were  ilrst  brought  into  important 
service  in  the  machines  invented  by  M.  I.  Bru- 
nei for  making  ships'  blocks,  and  adopted  by 
the  British  admiralty  board  in  PortsmonUi  in 
1804.  From  tliat  time  they  liave  oontinned  in 
constant  nse  and  in  Tarions  forms  for  different 
wpllcations.  The  teeth  out  aronnd  Hie  edge 
of  the  disk  all  point  tiie  same  way,  and  act 
oontinnoDsly  one  after  another  as  the  saw 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  block  is  push- 
ed against  it  Saws  of  this  kind  common- 
ly mo  in  a  slit  through  a  table,  upon  which 
the  board  or  other  material  to  be  sawed  is 
placed  and  poshed  on  against  the  descending 
teeth.  They  are  made  to  revolve  with  great 
rapidity,  and  the  teeth  for  those  intended  to 
work  in  soft  wood  and  with  the  grain  are  made 
well  apart  and  inclined  and  curved  even  to  the 
fish  hook  form;  they  consequently  tear  into 
the  wood  with  great  effect.  For  harder  wood 
the  teeth  are  made  smallw  and  more  upright. 
Their  diameter  ^onld  correspond  to  the  uce 
of  the  pieces  they  are  to  cut,  and  as  a  general 
mie  should  be  4  times  the  average  thickness  of 
the  work.  If  the  kerf  is  so  deep  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  upper  semicircle  of  the 
saw  is  buried  in  it,  the  friction  is  apt  to  be  too 
great.  For  cutting  veneers  the  blades  are  made 
as  thin  as  possible  with  due  regard  for  strength 
and  stiffness.  One  form  of  veneer  saw  used  in 
England  is  that  of  a  lens  with  a  very  thin  saw 
secnred  around  its  outer  edge  in  segments. 
The  lens  is  from  6  to  20  feet  in  ^ameter,  and 
is  SQspended,  the  convex  side  upward,  at  the 
end  of  a  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  its 
oentre.  The  saw  sclents  which  form  the 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  are  flat  on  the  lower  ude, 
while  the  upper  surface  is  bevelled  down  to  a 
long  sharp  edge,  the  section  bong  like  that  of 
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a  ohiaeL  The  block  from  which  the  veneer  fa 
to  be  cot  is  brought  np  agunst  the  saw  as  it 
revolves  horizontally,  and  while  it  cuts  nnder 
the  thin  sHce  it  also  lifts  it  by  the  action  of  tho 
wedge-shaped  edge.  From  £2  to  18  slices  may 
t^us  be  made  in  each  inch  thickness.  (Ocular 
saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  diameter 
named  down  to  even  half  an  inch,  the  latter 
being  the  diameter  of  the  small  saws  used  iu 
the  gold  pen  manufacture.  Crown  or  oylin- 
dricu  saws  are  used  like  the  trephine  of  the 
surgeon  for  making  annular  cuts  around  a  cen- 
tral core,  which  being  removed  leaves  a  oir- 
cular hole.  The  saw  is  a  thin  tube  of  steel 
with  the  teeth  oat  in  the  end.  They  are  ad^t- 
ed  portionlarl]^  for  use  in  tbe  lathe  and  for  work 
in  thin  material,  as  in  thidc  Uocks  they  sooa 
become  do^ed  and  must  be  often  taken  oat 
to  free  them  from  the  dnst.  Brand  applied 
this  form  for  cutting  out  round  blocks  in  his 
maobioe  referred  to  above.  It  is  sud  that 
some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians bear  the  marks  of  having  hem  hollowed 
out  with  tools  of  this  kind,  the  cylindrical  cut 
being  first  made  i^th  a  metallic  tube  primed 
with  sand  and  water,  and  the  core  being  then 
broken  out.   Tlie  process  was  many  times  re- 

f)eated  until  the  cavity  was  made  sufficiently 
arge  and  deep.  The  same  method  is  still  prac- 
tised. The  saws  without  teeth  employed  in  cut- 
ting blocks  of  stone  are  desoribea  under  Mab- 
BLB, — ^The  largest  saws  in  tiie  world  for  sawing 
boards  and  plank  are  probably  those  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  Oalifonda  market,  where  th^ 
are  wanted  for  the  (pgantio  timber  of  that  r^on. 
At  the  saw  factory  of  Uessrs.  R.  Hoe  and  co.,  in 
New  York,  circular  saws  are  made  of  80  inches 
diameter  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  mUl 
saws  and  cross  out  saws  10  feet  in  length.  At 
this  establishment  ore  produced  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  saws  in  use,  from  circular  saws  of  4 
inches  diameter  up,  and  from  the  common 
woodsawyer's  saw  to  the  latest  mill  saws. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  as  also  the  processes  employed.  The 
steel  plates  are  almost  entirely  imported  from 
England ;  some  are  received  also  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  their  manufacture  has  been  in- 
troduced. The  first  operation  to  which  thw 
are  subjected  is  cutting  the  teeth,  which  is  ef- 
fected m  power  presses,  the  die  cutting  oat 
with  each  descent  the  whole  tooth,  however 
lai^  and  however  thick  the  plate.  The  oircu- 
lar plate  is  set  for  receiving  the  stamp  npon  a 
stand  in  front  of  the  press,  and,  turning  on  its 
centre,  is  moved  round  after  each  clip  just  the 
width  of  the  tooth,  the  space  being  regulated 
by  a  graduated  circle.  Different  presses  are 
employed  for  the  different  classes  of  saws,  and 
each  is  fumiahed  with  a  variety  of  dies  adapted 
to  the  different  sizes  of  teeth.  After  outting 
the  teeth,  the  next  process  is  straightening  the 
plates.  This  is  done  by  the  nniversal  method 
of  striking  them  as  they  are  laid  upon  a  broad 
anvil,  the  workman  bemg  guided  by  fi^quent 
sighting  along  the  edges.  Tlie  saws  are  then 
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readj  for  grinding  rnxm  eaeh  fkoe.  For  ihia 
purpose  the  mill  and  other  strught  saws  are 
token  to  the  grinding  room,  where  a  nmnber 
fflf  large  grintbtones  are  kept  ronning.  The 
■aw  ia  applied  apon  one  of  these  in  varioos  di- 
notions,  the  workman  pressing  it  down  with 
mnt^  exertion,  and  "ocoasionally  gangmg  it  to 
asoertun  where  it  is  thickest.  To  facilitate  this 
moat  laborious  operation  a  novel  apparatus 
has  been  recently  introduced,  invented  hj  Mr. 
Dodse  of  Coboes  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  front  of  the 
griitdstODe  is  set,  on  the  same  plane  with  it,  a 
wooden  wheel  of  equal  diameter  and  width  of 
£we  with  the  grindstone.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
Jw^et  of  wood,  with  jnst  space  enough  left  for 
the  saw  to  dip  ronnd  when  laid  on  ue  fiwe  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  introdnoed  endwise  through 
an  opening  in  the  jacket,  and  the  end  slipping 
into  a  crevice  made  to  receive  it,  the  saw  is 
drawn  in  and  carried  round,  adapting  itself  to 
the  curvature.  The  machine  is  then  brou^t 
up  against  the  stone,  the  wheel  is  made  to  re- 
Tolve  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  revolution  of 
the  grindstone,  and  the  face  of  the  saw  is  uni- 
fonmy  ground,  first  on  one  jide,  and  then,  being 
turned  over,  on  the  other  uso.  The  same  con- 
trivance is  adapted  to  polishing  by  the  use  of  a 
polishing  wheel  after  the  grindstone.  Circular 
saws  before  grinding,  and  occasionally  also  in 
the  oourse  of  this  process,  are  suspended  on  a 
muidrel  and  balanced  in  order  to  indicate  the 
aide  which  is  thickest  and  heaviest  The 
paratna  for  grinding  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hoe, 
and  its  use  is  limited  to  Ms  fbdoiy.  The  prin- 
4dple  is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  grinding  the 
lenses  of  telescopes  ana  microscopes.  The  saw 
b«ng  secured  agunst  another  upright  plate  is 
made  to  revolve  with  it,  while  the  grindstone, 
set  in  a  frame  that  traverses  regularly  back  and 
forth  iu  front  of  the  saw,  is  made  to  press 
against  it  and  thus  distribate  its  action  uni- 
formly over  every  part  of  the  plate.  A  new 
method  of  forming  the  teeth  of  large  circu- 
lar saws  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  thia  es- 
tablishment. Instead  of  cutting  them  in  the 
plate,  they  are  made  separate  from  the  saw, 
and  slipped  into  slots  made  to  reodve  them, 
being  held  by  tiie  V  shape  of  the  edges  of  the 
dots  and  tlie  correspondmg  depression  in  the 
edge  of  the  teeth  to  fit  them.  The  advantf^ea 
are  that  the  plates  do  not  wear  out,  as  instead 
of  cutting  the  teeth  in  deeper  and  deeper  as 
they  wear  away,  the  inserted  teeth,  as  they  are 
called,  can  be  readily  taken  out,  dressed,  and 
replaced,  or  new  ones  may  be  substituted  for 
them.  Extra  sets  of  the  teeth  are  supplied  to 
purchasers,  and  this  is  often  a  great  coavenienoe 
for  those  requiring  large  saws  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. All  large  saws,  though  kept  sharp  by 
filing,  occasionally  require  re-toothiug,  and  for 
this  purpose  are  sent  back  to  the  factory  until 
they  are  worn  out.  A  portable  machine,  how- 
ever, cfdled  a  gummer,  having  a  powerful  lev- 
erage worked  by  hand,  is  famished  by  which 
the  sawyers  may  themsdves  re-tooth  plates  of 
moderate  thicknea.  The  ddeatfootorj  for  large 


saws  in  the  United  States  isprobably  that  found- 
ed by  William  Rowland  in  Philadelphia  in  1808, 
and  still  known  as  Rowland's  saw  works.  This 
is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  saw 
plates  are  roUed.  There  are  severd  other  saw 
factories  in  the  same  city. — The  earliest  notioe 
of  saws  being  ran  by  power  is  contained  in  a 
MS.  of  the  18th  century  in  Paris,  in  which  is  a 
representation  of  the  saw  mill  with  a  self  action 
tnmed  by  a  water  wheel.  The  contrivance  is 
probably  of  much  earlier  date.  Beckmann  finds 
evidence  of  saw  mills  worked  by  water  power 
in  Augsburg,  Germany,  as  far  back  as  1S22. 
In  the  island  of  Uaddra  one  is  sud  to  htm 
been  in  operation  in  1420,  and  the  first  one  in 
Norway  was  built  In  IfiSO.  In  Hdland  th^ 
were  tn  use  more  than  100  years  sooner  than  in 
England ;  and  the  Dutch  famished  the  Englidi 
with  lumber.  The  operation  of  one  at  Lyons  is 

a oaiotly  described  in  lC66by  the  bi^op  of  Ely, 
lien  British  ambassador  at  Rome.  The  first  re> 
corded  attempt  to  establish  a  sawmill  in  Great 
Britain  was  made  near  London  in  1663  by  a 
Dutchman ;  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  band  saw- 
yers. In  1700  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
improvement  were  set  before  the  public  by  one 
Houghton ;  but  no  one  ventured  to  introdnoe 
it  until  1767  or  1768,  when  by  the  desire  oi 
the  society  of  arts  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  Lima* 
house  by  James  Stansfidd.  It  was  soon,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  ibo  mob.  la  the  American 
colonies  the  importance  of  this  expeditioas 
means  of  obtaining  sawed  Inmber  was  gener- 
ally felt,  and  efforts  were  early  made  to  obtain 
the  necessary  machinery  such  as  was  used  in 
Holland.  In  16S4  a  saw  mill  was  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  falls  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Ber- 
wick and  the  Cocheoo  branch  of  that  river,  and 
this  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  mill  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  In  New  York  as  many 
as  three  mills  were  constracted  by  the  Dutim 
West  India  company  about  the  year  1638,  to 
run  by  water  power  or  by  wind.  One  of  them 
was  on  Nut  or  Governor's  island,  which  was 
leased  in  1689  for  600  merchantable  boards 
yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  Another  was 
bnilt  on  Saw  Mill  creek,  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  East  river  from  tbe  pond  known 
as  the  Collect,  in  the  low  ground  between  the 
park  sud  the  upper  part  of  Pearl  street.  On 
the  Delaware  saw  mills  were  erected  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  before  the  arrival  of  Penn. 
Mention  is  made  of  several  in  the  colony  on  tbo 
SouUi  river,  in  the  present  state  of  Delaware^ 
hi  1666,  1662,  and  1678.  In  Yir^nia  it  doea 
not  appear  that  any  saw  mill  was  in  operation 
until  some  time  after  1650,  although  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  machinery  and 
workmen  skilled  in  its  use  as  early  as  1620. 
The  saw  mills  up  to  tiie  present  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  numbers  than  for 
gredi  extent  of  shigle  establi8bment&  They 
were  found  in  Uie  timber  districts  along  the 
rivers  which  brought  to  them  the  logs  and 
flunished  the  power  for  sawing  thou;  and 
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ttiey  were  Iniflt  upon  numerona  little  Rtareanu 

In  the  settlements,  each  mill  commoDly  pro* 
Tided  only  with  a  single  saw,  whioh  kept  the 
neighborhood  supplied  with  boards ;  and  a  grist 
miu  under  the  same  roof  shared  with  the  saw 
the  advantage  of  the  water  privilege.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  steam  engine  rendering  the 
bnuness  independent  of  water  power,  mills 
were  established  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  most 
convenient  localities  for  receiving  supplies  of 
timber,  and  especially  near  large  towns  on  the 
coast  mA  rivers,  and  the  process  was  extended 
to  several  new  brandies  at  manufacture.  (See 
CuiFBOABD,  and  SHoraLB.)  Saw  milk  are  con- 
stracted  with  straight  saws  nrnning  in  frames 
ap  and  down,  singly  or  in  gangs  of  6  to  20  set 
parallel  to  each  other,  t^e  space  separating  them 
being  the  required  thiokoess  of  the  boards  or 
planks.  MuUy  saws  are  dogle  save  a  foot 
wide,  the  common  mill  saw  being  only  8  inches. 
They  are  not  set  in  a  gate  or  firame,  but  are 
held  above  by  an  iron  rod  running  in  a  guide, 
and  are  polled  down  by  Another  rod  which 
connects  the  lower  end  with  a  crank.  The  log 
is  supported  upon  a  low  carriage  running  on  a 
rul  track,  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  saw  this 
oarria^  is  moved  forward  by  a  pinion  fixed  to 
the  axis  of  a  ratchet  wheel;  and  thus  the  log 
is  kept  constantly  np  to  the  saw,  nntil  this  has 
passed  throng  its  length.  Tb^  carriage  is 
then  rnn  back  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  the 
log  is  placed  in  position  for  the  next  cut,  or  is 
taken  off  and  a  Cresh  one  is  rolled  on.  Where 
timber  is  abaodant  the  imll  saws  are  preferred 
of  great  thickness  and  strength,  and  as  it  be- 
comes scarce  and  valuable  more  regard  is  paid 
to  the  saving  effected  by  thin  webs.  Portable 
saw  mills  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  to 
some  extent,  worked  either  by  horse  power  or 
by  steam  engines  on  wheels.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  transported  from 
place  to  place  wherever  logs  are  abundant.— 
The  most  complete  treatise  upon  the  saw  is 
oontMned  intHoltzapffel's  ''^KeohanicBl  Han^ 
nladons,"  vol.  ii. 

SAW  FISH,  a  oartilaginons  fish  of  the  genus 
prittia  (Lath.),  the  type  of  a  family  intermedi- 
ate in  position  between  the  sharks  and  rays, 
though  generally  ranked  with  the  latter.  It 
has  Uie  elongated  and  rounded  form  of  a  shark, 
with  the  mouth  and  gill  openings  on  the  ven- 
tral surface  as  in  rays.  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acter ia  the  long,  flattened,  narrow,  and  straight 
snout,  set  on  the  sides  with  teeth  or  strong 
bony  spines,  forming  a  double-edged  saw-like 
weapon,  whence  the  common  name.  The  true 
jaw  teeth  are  very  small,  and  pavement-like  as 
in  the  rays;  the  body  is  fiattened'in  front  of 
the  pectorals,  the  posterior  portion  and  the 
toil  as  in  sharks ;  the  sidn  is  ooveredwitii  small 
rough  scales;  the  pectorals  are  distant  from 
the  head,  and  not  exten^i^  to  the  ventrals ; 
tike  tul  has  2  dorsals,  and  a  candal  fin  pro- 
longed as  in  the  sharks.  About  half  a  dozen 
sipedes  are  described,  found  in  arotio,  tropical, 
lind  aotarotic  seas,  and  one  all  oloiig  the  coast 


of  the  United  States  from  New  En^and  to 
Florida;  they  are  rapid  swimmers,  and  are 
usually  met  with  far  from  land,  but  in  many 
places,  as  in  £.  Florida,  they  are  nomerons 
near  the  shore.  The  beak  with  which  all  are 
armed  attains  a  lengtJi  of  from  ^  to  i  the  total 
length  of  the  body ;  it  is  covered  with  a  rough 
skin,  and  is  narrower  toward  the  end,  which 
is  not  sharp  but  rounded;  this  renders  still 
more  apparent  the  great  strengjth  of  the  fish, 
whose  beak,  like  tiiat  of  the  sword  fish,  has 
been  found  driven  deeply  into  the  timbers  <^ 
ships,  whioh  it  probably  had  mistaken  for  the 
body  of  a  whale ;  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  the  larger  cetaceans,  and  many 
voyagers  have  been  witnesses  to  their  viotoriw 
over  them.  The  jaw  teeth  are  adapted  for 
crushing  crustaceans  and  similar  nnimflls  upon 
which  they  feed,  and  not  for  tearing  fiesh.  Ao- 
cording  to  Owen,  the  beak  is  composed  of 
the  cui^ilages  attached  to  the  frontal,  nasal, 
and  vomerine  bones  blended  into  a  horizontal 
flattened  plate,  which  is  more  completely  ossi- 
fied than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton ;  a 
series  of  deep  sockets  on  each  of  the  lateral 
margins  contains  the  teeth,  which  are  solid, 
the  base  Ixdng  alightiyconcaTeand  porous,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  hollow  and  filled  with 
a  gelatinous  medulla,  rendering  it  li^t  without 
diminishing  its  strength;  venels  and  nerves 
supply  the  teeth,  whioh  grow  by  constant  ad- 
dition of  ossified  pulp  matetifj  at  the  base. 
Though  the  projections  of  the  beak  are  im- 
planted like  teeth,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
mtestinal  canal,  and  are  turned  outward  like 
spines  of  the  external  or  dermatoskeleton;  they 
form  a  very  interesting  transition  between  teetn 
and  cutaneous  spines.  In  the  osseous  sword 
fish  the  similarly  situated  beak  is  formed  by 
the  confluent  intermaxillary  bones  firmly  artio- 
ulated  to  the  prenasals  and  m  axil  lanes ;  and 
these  parts  are  doubtless  homologous  in  the 
saw  fish.  These  teeth  wound  by  repeated 
blows,  and  not  by  cutting  longitudinal^  like  a 
saw ;  the  Polynesians  use  this  beak  as  a  sword, 
and  It  makes  a  very  formidable  weapon. — The 
common  saw  fish  is  the  P.  antiquorum  (La&iX 
which  attains  a  length  of  13  to  15  feet,  of 
which  the  beak  is  abont  ^,  with  20  to  80  teeth 
on  each  side ;  it  is  blat^^ish  gray  above,  and 
lighter  below ;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  nostrils 
in  front  of  tie  month  protected  by  a  membrar 
nous  fold,  and  2  oval  foramina  behind  the  eyea. 
Klein  says  that  in  the  embryo  the  sides  of  the 
snout  are  as  smooth  as  the  gums  of  a  new-bom 
infant ;  but  accorcUng  to  Latham  they  grow 
very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  are  not  shed  and 
replaced  like  the  teeth  of  mammalian  jaws. 
The  older  writers  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  have 

S'ven  tiie  most  marvellous  stories  about  this 
ih,  such  as  its  being  as  large  as  a  whale,  and 
able  to  out  a  ship  in  two  in  order  to  devour 
tiie  crew.  Latham  describes  4  other  species : 
the  P.peeUnatuM^  with  rostral  teeth  narrower, 
and  as  many  as  S4  <hi  each  ride;  P.  etapi- 
datutj  with  lancet-sbiqped  teeth,  but  fawer  in 
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Bmnber;  P.  mim>dm,  irith  teeth  hardly  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  beak;  and  P.  cirrattu^ 
&  native  of  the  Anstrallan  seas,  with  small 
teeth  between  the  latter,  a  long  barbel  on 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  snont,  and  4 
instead  of  G  branchial  openings.  A  species, 
the  P.  Perotteti,  fi*om  the  Senegal,  is  said  to 
be  confined  to  fresh  water. 

SAW  FLT,  the  popular  name  of  the  tmtbre- 
dbUdaj  a  reij  destmctiTe  taxoHj  <tf  hymenop- 
teroQB  inseota,  so  named  fVom  the  saw-like 
paratns  with  which  the  females  are  supjilied 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  egga  in  a 
enitahle  ratable  nidns.  They  are  found  on 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  live  almost  enUrely  on 
Tegetable  food ;  they  are  poor  fliers,  and  slug- 
gish in  their  motions ;  the  form  is  generally 
short  and  flattened,  with  broad  head,  and  tho- 
rax widely  joined  to  the  abdomen,  the  anten- 
nae short  but  of  various  forms,  thread-like, 
knobbed  at  the  end,  feathered,  notched,  or 
forked ;  the  wings  overlap,  cover  the  back,  and 
are  horizontal  when  closed.  The  females  have 
2  saws,  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  hind  part  of 
the  body  within  2  sheath-like  pieces ;  they  are 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  ends  directed 
backward,  the  form  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth 
varying ;  they  usually  curve  upward,  and  are 
serrated  along  the  lower  or  convex  edges; 
each  saw  has  a  back  to  steady  it,  but  the  blade 
dldes  forward  and  backward  on  it ;  they  are 
not  only  toothed  on  the  e^ge  bat  on  the  sides, 
acUng  as  rasps  as  well  as  saws.  With  these 
they  saw  slits  in  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited ;  the  wonnds 
sometimes  produce  galls  in  which  the  young 
are  hatched  and  grow.  The  larvce  look  much 
like  ooterpillarB,  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  and 
greenish  color,  with  several  pairs  of  legs,  gen- 
erally 18  to  32 ;  most  are  naked,  but  some  have 
a  few  prickles,  others  a  white  flaky  substance, 
and  a  few  a  dark,  slimy,  slog-like  ann.  The  lar- 
T»  also  resemble  caterpillars  in  habits ;  when 
ftally  grown  they  enter  the  ground  and  make  a 
dlken  cocoon,  bat  a  fbw  place  their  cocoons 
on  plants  or  in  crevices  above  ground ;  they  re- 
main thus  dnring  the  winter,  ohange  to  whitish 
ohrysalida  in  spring,  and  sooA  come  out  winged 
insects;  there  are  sometimes  3  broods,  one 
going  through  all  its  changes  daring  summer. 
— There  are  about  100  species  found  in  New 
England  alone.  The  largest  is  the  elm  saw  fly 
{cimbex  ulmi.  Peck),  about  J  of  an  inch  long, 
with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  nearly  2  inches ; 
the  female  resembles  a  hornet,  with  black  head 
and  thorax,  bind  body  steel-blue  with  8  or  4 
yellowish  spots  on  each  side,  and  smoky  brown 
transparent  wings.  The  maJe  is  very  different, 
and  is  the  C.  Amerieaaa  (Ijeaoh) ;  uie  body  is 
longer  and  narrower,  withont  the  spots  on  the 
sides.  They  appear  from  the  last  of  Mar  to 
tiie  middle  of  June,  the  eggs  being  deposited 
on  the  American  elm,  whose  leaves  are  eaten 
by  the  larvse;  these  in  Augast  are  nearly  2 
inches  long,  thick-bodied,  with  22  legs,  rough 
ddn,  pale  fpreeniA  ydlow,  with  nnmerons 
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transverse  wrinkles  and  black  dorsal  stripe  and 
splraclee ;  when  at  rest  they  lie  on  the  side  in 
ar  spiral,  and  ^ect  a  wateVy  fluid  from  lateral 
pores  when  dtstarbed ;  they  make  a  tough  co- 
coon under  dead  leaves,  in  which  they  remain 
all  winter,  bemg  transformed  to  chrysfdids  in 
spring.  The  fir  aaw  fly  (ltmhyrv$  aMetu, 
Harris)  is  very  destructive  in  the  larva  state  to 
the  fir  family  in  Hew  England.  The  male  is 
obont  1  of  an  inch  long  and  |  in  en>an8e  of 
wings ;  black  above,  below  brown,  the  wings 
with  changeable  tints  of  reddish,  green,  and 
yellow;  the  1^  dirty  yellow;  antennas  fiike 
short  black  feathers  curled  inward  on  eadi 
edge.  The  female  is  j%  of  an  inch  long  and  ^ 
inch  in  expanse ;  yeUowish  brown  above,  with 
blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  thorax  ; 
yellow  below ;  antennee  short  and  tapering, 
19-jointed,  serrated  on  the  outside.  They  ap- 
|)ear  early  in  Hay,  making  slits  for  their  eggs 
m  the  edges  of  the  leaves ;  the  larvee  come  out 
in  Jane  and  July,  living  in  large  swarms,  cnrl- 
ing  the  hind  part  of  the  body  around  the  leaf 
while  feeding,  and  throwing  up  the  head  and 
tiul  when  disturbed;  they  are  about  ^  inch 
long,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  black;  body 
pale  green  vrith  lon^^dinal  atripes;  below 
yellowish ;  they  becMne  almost  yeJlow  at  last, 
and  descend  to  the  ground,  where  they  make 
oblong  grayish  cocoons,  f'n  of  an  inch  long,  ee- 
caping  in  the  spring  by  a  lid  at  one  end.  The 
most  effective  means  of  destroying  themvis 
showering  the  trees  with  soap  suds  or  a  soln- 
tion  of  whale  oil  soap.  A  nearly  allied  spedea 
(Z.  pint,  Latr.)  is  very  destructive  to  the  pine 
and  fir  in  Europe ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  slits  in 
the  leaves  closed  ap  by  a  viscid  snbstance 
which  issues  from  the  mouth ;  the  larvss  are 
very  voracious,  and  whole  forests  in  Germany 
have  been  stripped  by  them ;  among  their  ene- 
mies are  insectivorous  birds  and  mammals,  like 
the  woodpeckers,  mice,  and  squirrels,  and  also 
ichneumon  flies.  The  L.  ryfw  (Latr.)  is  often 
eqnally  destmctiTe.— The  vine  saw  fl^  of  the 
Imited  States  {aeUmdria  titit^  Harris)  is  black, 
with  red  thorax  above,  and  fore  lees  and  under 
side  of  an  the  legs  yellowish  vv^^lite;  winga 
smoky ;  the  female  ^  of  an  inch  lon^,  Uie  nuJe 
smaller.  They  lay  e^  in  the  spnng  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  vine, 
the  lame  appearing  in  little  swarms  in  July, 
feeding  in  company  and  eating  the  leaves  even 
ttrthe  stalk :  they  are  |  of  an  inch  long  when 
fbll-grown,  the  head  and  tip  of  tail  black,  the 
body  light  green  above  witn  2  rows  of  black 
dots  on  each  ring,  and  yellowidi  below ;  they 
make  cells  of  earth  lined  with  sOk,  and  come 
out  perfect*  insects  in  about  2  weeks,  when 
^VT  lay  e{^  for  a  second  brood,  which  eat, 
go  into  the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  come 
out  flies  the  next  spring.  The  best  remedies 
are  dusting  air-slacked  lime  on  the  vines  or 
showering  them  with  strong  soap  suds.  Goose- 
berry and  similar  bushes  are  infested  by  an  al- 
Ued  apeeies  in  Great  Britain.  The  rose  saw  flj 
(S.  rota,  Harris)  ia  shining  black,  wiUi  white 
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•B  Oat  Ims  and  smokj  wings ;  the  ftonale  is  i 
of  an  incn  long,  the  male  somewhi^  less.  They 
appear  from  tbe  middle  of  Haj  to  the  middle 
of  Jane,  the  males  being  much  more  aotiTe 
than  the  females;  a  single  egg  is  laid  in  each 
incision  in  the  lea^  and  the  larrffi  come  ont  in 

10  to  15  days;  their  body  is  green  above,  paler 
on  the  sides,  and  yellowish  below  and  on  the 
head;  they  are  gelatinous  and  sluggish,  and 
•at  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  in  lai^  irre^ 
nlar  patohes,  leaving  the  veins  and  skin  be- 
neath nntondied ;  they  are  sometimes  qo  thick 
that  &e  entire  foliage  is  devoured,  looking  as 
if  scorched;  they  barrow  an  inch  or  so  into  the 
earth,  and  make  a  small  oval  cell  Imed  with 
silk ;  they  come  forth  in  August,  lay  eggs  for 
a  aeoond  brood,  which  continue  the  work  of 
deatraetion  in  aatumn,  and  remain  in  their 
earthen  oells  all  winter.  The  best  remedies 
are  showering  the  plants  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  dusting  them  with  lime  when  wet  wiUi 
dew,  or  watering  them  with  a  solntdon  of  whale 

011  soap,  2  lbs.  to  16  gallons.  Another  saw  fly 
ii^arioas  to  frait  trees  will  be  noticed  nnder 
Sluo  Wobm. — These  Insects  depart  widely 
from  tbe  typical  hymenoptera;  their  motions 
are  aluniut ;  their  jaws  are  intermediate  be- 
tween uose  Qf  predacious  and  honey-eating 
tribes;  they  live  bat  a  short  time  In  the  per- 
fect state,  feeding  on  pollen,  the  tender  parts 
of  leaves,  and  sometimes  plant  lice  and  similar 
•oft-bodied  insects ;  in  th^r  st^ff  upper  wings 
and  heavy  flight  they  resemble  beetles,  being, 
in  the  words  of  Harris,  the  beetles  of  the  hy- 
menoptera; the  resemblaooe  of  tbe  lame  to 
caterpillars  in  form  and  haUts  shows  an  affin- 
ity to  the  lepidoptera. 

SAWTER,  Thohas  JnTBssoir,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  bom  in  Beading,  Wind- 
sor CO.,  Vt,  Jan.  9,  1804.  He  was  gradnated 
at.Middlebnry  college  in  1829,  stadted  for  the 
ministry  nnder  the  B«v.  W.  B.  Baloh  of  Yer^ 
mont,  and  in  1880  assumed  the  charge  ot  a 
Universalist  sodety  in  New  York.  In  1846  he 
became  the  principal  of  the  Clinton  liberal  in- 
stitute, Oneida  oo.,  N.  T.,  and,  in  addition  to 
lus  labors  in  the  school,  taaght  classes  in  the- 
ology. In  1862  he  returned  to  Kew  Tork  to 
resume  tbe  charge  of  his  former  society,  and 
soon  afterward  held  a  public  debate  with  the 
Bev.  Isaac  Westcott,  a  Baptist  oler^mao,  which 
was  pablished  under  the  title,  *'I>iacassion  of 
the  Dootrine  of  Universal  Salvation"  (12mo., 
Kew  York,  1854).  In  1861  he  took  np  his 
residence  on  a  farm  at  Clinton.  Dr.  Sawyer 
has  declined  Invitations  to  the  presidency  of 
Tofts  oollege,  Mass..  St.  Lawrence  university, 
K.  T.,  and  Lombard  nniverslty,  HI.  Vhile  at 
OlintonltewaB  inatramentalinoalluu  ttwether 
the  education  conrantion  whieh  resunad In  the 
establishment  of  Tnfts  college,  and  he  was  also 
efficient  in  founding  the  theolo^oal  school  at 
Oanton,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  very  frequent 
eonttibutor  to  the  periodicals  of  fais  denomina- 
tion. Harvard  university  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  DJ>^  and  tiie  Lnpdo  theologi- 
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cal  histOTioal  society  has  made  him  one  of  its 
memb««.— Oabolinb  M.  (Fishsb),  an  American 
poetess  and  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1812.  She 
has  contributed  to  the  Boston  "  Evening  Ga- 
zette," the  *'  Ohristian  Messenger,"  and  other 
Journals ;  and  her  articles  written  while  editor 
of  the  youth's  department  of  the  "  Messenger" 
were  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  for 
Sunday  schools  and  the  general  reading  of  chil- 
dren. She  has  edited  the  "Bose  of  Sharon,'* 
a  Universalist  annual,  and  is  now  (1861)  editor 
of  tike  "  Ladies'  Bepontory."  Her  tnmslatiinifl 
from  the  French  and  German  have  been  nn- 
merons,  and  she  has  pablished  many  poems,  oi 
which  no  complete  ooileotion  has  yet  been  made, 
SAXE,  John  Godfbbt,  an  American  poet 
and  journalist,  bora  in  Highgate,  Franklin  co., 
Yt,  June  2,  1816.  He  was  gradnated  at  Mid- 
dlebnry  college,  Vt.,  in  1889;  was  admitted  to 
tiie  bar  at  St.  Albans  in  1648,  and  practised 
law  in  his  native  county  until  March,  1850, 
when,  removing  to  Burlington,  Vt  (where  he 
still  resides),  he  purchased  the  *'  Bnrlington 
Sentinel "  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for 
6  years.  He  has  r^teatedly  been  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  tmw  <tf  govemw, 
and  in  1861  was  elected  state's  attorney. 
At  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  he  took 
leave  of  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  literature  and  lecturing.  His  earliest  poems 
were  published  in  the  "Knickerbocker  l&ga- 
zine"  In  1848;  bnt  his  first  poetical  essay 
whidi  attracted  much  attention  was  "Prog- 
ress, a  Satire"  (New  York,  1846),  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  His  next  poema 
were  the  "New  Bape  of  the  Lock"  and  "The 
Proud  Miss  MoBride"  (1848).  In  1849  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  in  Boston. 
"  The  Money  Sing  and  otlwr  Poems"  appomd 
in  1869. 

SAXE,  UamoB,  count,  a  marshal  of  Frane^ 
bora  in  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1696,  died  at  Oham- 
bord,  Nov.  80, 1760.  He  was  tbe  nabmd  son 
of  Augustus  I.  (II.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 
of  Poland,  by  the  Swedish  comitess  of  Ecenlgs- 
mark,  and  at  13  years  of  age  served  in  the  army 
of  the  allies  commanded  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  He  was  present  at  the  raeges  of  Tour- 
nay  and  Mons  and  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet, 
and  before  the  age  of  15  was  placed  by  his 
fiither  in  command  of  a  r^^ment  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  did  good  service  at  the  riege  of 
Stralsnnd.  He  fought  nnder  Engene  against 
the  Turks  in  1?17-'18,  and  repairing  to  Paris 
in  1720  received  from  the  doke  of  Orleans  the 
commission  of  marSehal-de-eamp  with  the 
oommand  of  a  r^^ent,  which  he  proceeded 
to  discipline  and  mancsuvre  according  to  a  ^9- 
tem  of  his  own  invention.  For  several  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy  of  mathematics 
and  the  art  of  war  under  Folard,  and  in  1726 
proceeded  to  tbe  nortii  in  the  hope  of  being 
dected  duke  of  (Tonrland.  His  derign  was 
favored'  by  the  dnchees  Anna  Ivanovna,  widow 
of  the  late  doke  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great; 
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bat  the  opposltioa  of  Bneaia  and  Poland  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  notwith- 
standing  he  bad  secured  bia  election.  In  1728 
he  was  recalled  by  the  dooheea,  who  bad  con- 
ceived aa  attaohDwnt  for  him,  uid  with  whom 
be  migbt  have  abarad  the  tbrooe  ot  Bnsda,  to 
which  in  17S0  ahe  was  elanitod,  bad  not  bia 
incoQstancj  caused  bia  diemieaal.  Upon  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Aostria 
in  1788,  he  obtained  a  oonunand  in  the  French 
army  tinder  the  dnke  of  Berwick,  and  for  emi- 
nent serrices  at  the  siege  of  Philippsboi^  was 
^pointed  a  lieatenant-general.  In  the  general 
war  which  broke  out  in  1740  be  served  with 
oredit  in  the  campaigns  in  Bohemia  and  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  1748  was  appointed  a  marshal  of 
France.  In  1744,  at  the  nead  of  an  army  in 
Flanders,  he  beld  bis  ground  against  forces 
thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  retaining  all 
the  oonqaesta  wevionaly  made  b/  the  French; 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  be  was  appointed 
general-in-obief  of  the  army  in  Ffandert, 
unoandng  to  100,000  men.  The  campaign 
oommenced  with  the  si^e  of  Toumay,  and 
upon  the  approach  of  the  allies  under  the  duke 
<tf  Cumberland  to  the  support  of  the  town^ 
Baxe  gave  them  battle  at  Fontenoy  (May  11, 
1745),  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  gidned  a 
memorable  victory,  which  led  to  the  speedy 
conquest  of  all  Belgium.  .On  this  oocauon, 
though  suffering  so  severely  from  an  attack  of 
the  dropsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  in  a  litter, 
he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
the  field,  and  superintraded  iu  person  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  day.  For  the  victory  gained  at 
Banoonx  over  the  alliea  nnder  Cbarlea  <tf  Lor- 
ndne,  Oot  11, 174A,  he  was  made  manbal-gen- 
oral  of  France ;  and  Louis  XV.  bestowed  upon 
him  the  estates  of  CbambcNrd,  which  yielded  an 
annual  revenue  of  100,000  francs.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  1747-'8  Saxe  eustiuned  bis  reputation 
by  the  capture  of  Laffeld,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and 
Haestricbt,  and  other  snooessee,  which  led  to 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1748.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  pnncely  style  on  his  estate. 
Saxe  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  bis  ^e, 
and  possessed  immense  bodily  strength ;  hedied 
prematurely  from  the  effects  of  debauchery. 
Me  devoted  a  number  of  years  of  bis  life  to  a 
work  entitled  Me$  rheriet  (5  vols.  4to.,  1767), 
containing  many  naefnl  hints  on  the  art  of  war. 

BAXB-ALTEKBDRG.  See  AMwaviw. 

8AXE-00BURG,  and  SAZB-OoButo-OoisA. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBUBGHAUSEN', 
a  duchy  of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the  principalities  of 
Hildburgbausen  and  Soalfeld,  and  some  smaller 
districts;  area,  914  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1808, 168,816, 
nearly  all  Protestants.  Its  sur&ce  is  moon- 
tainous,  having  on  the  E.  ridges  of  the  Frank- 
enwald,  on  the  N.  of  the  ThQruigerwald,  and  on 
Uie  W.  of  the  Khdngebirge.  Among  the  high- 
est peaks  are  the  Bletzberg,  2,760  feet  high, 
the  Eieferle,  3,698  feet,  and  the  Oerberstein, 
8,148  foet  Tha  Werra  travexsea  the  dooby. 
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flrst  in  a  W.  and  thm  in  a  N.  W.  directioB,aad 
the  other  prinoipal  rivers  are  the  Saale,  Um, 
Bodaoh,  HUz,  and  Steinach.  Kear  Lieb^rton 
and  Salainigen  are  mineral  nwings,  and  aidt 
aprings  near  I^iedrichahall  and  KeoaulxiL  l!hi 
nlleys  are  fertile.  ■  The  mann&ctnrca  vatUt 
pruuupally  of  coarse  eotttma  and  lineni,  ina. 
ware,  pottery,  and  glass.  The  reigning  dak* 
Bernard  (born  Dea  17,  1800)  auooeeded  hit 
fsther  in  1803.  The  government  is  limited  ia 
its  functicHis  by  a  diet  of  a  single  cbambw.  As 
the  17th  member  in  tite  Germanic  confed«»> 
tion,  it  has  one  vote  in  the  pieTUtm,  and  shares 
the  ISth  vote  with  the  other  Saxon  dndiiei  ia 
the  executive  committee.  The  federal  contia< 
gent  amounts  to  1,726  men.  The  pubUo  reveoM 
for  the  year  1868-*d  was  1,866,022  florins,  mi 
the  expenditures  1,666,888.  Foradministratin 
mu-poses  it  is  divided  into  4  circles,  lleininaeB, 
Eildbnrghausen,  Sonneberg,  and  Saalfeld.  Iha 
priiuuMd  towns  are  Meininjten,  the  cqiital,  oa 
the  Werra  (pop.  7,000),  Saatfeld,  Bildbor^ 
sen,  PAsneck,  Sonnebcxi^  mmI  £isfiBld. 

SAXE- W£D£AB-£I^NACH,  a  grand  doehy 
of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the  principal- 
ities of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  wliidi  are  mi» 
rated  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  CToburg-Gottu^ 
and  of  uie  district  of  Neustadt,  separated  fron 
Weimar  by  Altenbnrg,  and  12  smaUer  portions; 
•area,  1,402  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  267,112,  oi 
whom  10,600  were  Boman  Catholics,  l,tiO 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestants.  It  is  bounded 
by  ProBsian  Saxony,  Altenburg,  Beoas,  Schwuv 
bm^,  Oobnrg-OoUia,  Ueiningen,  Bavaria,  aad 
Hesee-CasseC  It  has  a  diveraified  sur&ce^  and 
is  watered  by  the  Saale,  11m,  Slater,  Oris, 
Unstrut,  and  Gera  in  Weimar,  and  the  nrntt 
HOrael,  Nesn,  Ulstw,  and  Fnlda  in  Elieuofa. 
A  large  portion  of  the  soil  ia  adqited  to  ant 
culture,  and  produces  grain,  iBax,  and  hemp ;  Ml 
the  principal  staple  is  wool.  The  govemioeatis 
a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  iu  the  male  lin& 
The  reigning  grand  duke  is  Charles  Alexander 
(bom  June  24, 1818),  who  succeeded  bis  &tb«r 
in  1858.  As  16th  member  of  the  Germimt 
confederation,  it  has  one' vote  in  the  plamM, 
and  Bharea  the  12th  vote  in  the  executive  cotn- 
mittee  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies.  The  aa* 
nual  receipts  in  1867-'9  were  1,560^27  thaler^ 
and  the  expenditures  1,644,239.  For  admia- 
istrative  purposea  it  is  divided  into  6  cinM 
the  1st  and  2d  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Denabaeh, 
ud  Henstadt  The  chief  towna  are  Wdmar, 
the  oimital,  Jena,  Apolda,  Neustadt,  and  Woda. 

SAXIFRAGE  {KKcifnuoy  linn.),  a  geooi 
of  plants  BO  called  from  their  growing  in  the 
craofca  of  rocks  and  in  stony  places.  They  u* 
low,  hardy,  and  herbaceous,  of  rich  and  eztea- 
uve  variety,  natives  of  mountainous  tracts  aod 
northern  parts  of  the  world.  The  saxifivge* 
hold  a  close  affinity  to  the  rosaceous  tribstr 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  difficult  to  drav  the 
distinction.  The  foliage  of  the  genus  diffeit 
from  a  thick  and  succulent  to  a  mosey  famt 
and  from  a  smooth  to  a  hairy  sur£ao&  Iba 
flowers  «r«  eometimes  aglitiuy,  ooiTmlKii^ 
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«ad  {>uiioled,  lun^f  white,  soiDdtinies  jellov, 
flesb-oolordd  or  pnrple,  bat  nerer  Uoe.  The 
radical  leaves  are  sometimeB  di^xwed  dronlar- 
\j-  aroand  the  stem  near  ^e  root,  so  that  the 
plants  hsre  a  tendenoy  to  beo(nne  cespitose  in 
tibeir  habits.  Those  species  irhioh  are  fonnd 
on  tiie  Alps  oonstitnte  the  chief  beaoty  of  the 
turf  whloh  springs  near  the  snow  line;  but 
tiiey  are  of  dimlnutire  size  individnally.  Hanj 
of  the  saxifrt^  are  higbljr  prized  in  ovltira- 
tion,  and  some  are  anl^ects  of  pot  cnltore.  In 
open  flower  borders  uie  8.  enm{^f^ia  is  cum* 
■monons  and  oraamental  on  aoeonnt  of  its  large, 
niiok,  vigoroaa  leaves,  and  handsome  rosy  bloe* 
soma.  The  Lcmdon  pride  or  nono-ao-pretty  {8. 
Kfltfrrosa)  grows  wild  in  the  monntaina  of  Brit* 
and  is  nsed  aa  an  edging  to  the  moet  gor- 
geoos  flower  beds.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
oblong,  oval,  and  prodaoed  near  the  root  ;  its 
flowers  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  appear 
from  April  till  June.  The  creeping  saxifrage 
(3.  aarmmtMa)  is  well  known  as  an  ornamen- 
ts plant,  being  employed  for  growing  in  aas- 
pended  baskets  of  wire,  the  long  stolons  or 
runners  hanging  gracefblly  down,  each  snp- 
porting  on  its  extremity  a  olnster  of  handsome 
iearea;  tiw  flowers  grow  on  slender  tall  stalks, 
and  are  white  and  pink.  Tben  protected  in 
winter  witii  a  few  dry  leaves,  it  will  be  firand 
hardy  and  fitted  for  the  open  border.— There 
are  abont  60  North  American  spedes,  of  which 
the  T^nal  saxifhige  (S.  VirgmUntis,  Mx.)  is 
the  most  common,  appearing  early  in  flower 
on  every  snnny  and  rocky  hillside.  This  some- 
times, thongh  rarely,  bears  perfecfly  double 
flowers.  The  swamp  saxifrage  (8.  Pernupl' 
wtntM^  Linn.)  is  a  more  homely  species,  having 
large,  membranaoeons,  pale  green,  slightly  dil- 
ate leaves,  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  a  stoat  scape 
8  to  4  fbet  hi^,  with  small  greenish  yellow 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bogs  from  Oanada  and  the 
northern  states  to  Ohio,  westward. — The  saxi- 
frages are  typioal  representatives  of  the  natn- 
nl  order  tas^firagaeM^  which  comprises  sever- 
al North  .^erican  genera  of  early  spring  and 
nnuner  blooming  plants,  of  whioh  the  Siilli- 
tmtla  OMwiwU  of  Torrey  uid  6rey,'  fonnd  on 
the  limestone  of  the  West,  is  periiaps  the  most 
interesting  and  remarkable.  The  entire  order 
is  astringent,  the  alum  root  (Reuehera  Ameri' 
MRa)  powerfdlty  so.   Some  are  slightly  tonio. 

SAaO,  snmamed  QBAUiuTtcuB  on  aooonnt 
of  his  great  learning,  a  Danish  -historian,  died 
in  1204.  He  was,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  Roeekilde, 
then  the  Danish  capital,  and  was  employed  by 
Archbishop  Absalon  to  write  a  history  of  Den- 
mark. For  times  near  his  own,  Saxo,  in  the 
oi^nlon  of  the  historian  QeQer  (the  best  north- 
ern anthority),  is  an  imexoeptionable  witness; 
bat  in  describing  more  remote  periods  he  drew 
greedily  from  popnlar  tradition.  His  history 
nevertheless,  extending  from  the  earliest  period 
to  1186,  is  the  finest  monnment  of  the  early  ages 
of  Denmark.  It  is  entitled  Sutoria  Regnm 
H9roumqu$  Demorum,  and  was  first  printed  in 
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Paris  (fol.,  1614).  Alemedoconmentaiynpmi 
this  work  has  been  written  by  Stephens  (fbl., 
BorOe,  1644). 

SAXON  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 
See  Anolo-Saxoit  Lahouaoe  and  LrcBBATiTBB. 

SAXONS,  anamefirstneedbythe  geographer 
Ptolemy  to  indicate  a  branch  of  the  German 
or  Teatonic  race,  whose  descendants  now  oc- 
oapy  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Lusatian  dis* 
tricts  of  Prnseia,  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the 
old  oirole  of  Westphtdia,  the  Britidi  islands  and 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  Aneriea. 
The  Saionea  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  were  a 
small  Teutonic  tribe,  who  in  A.  D.  141  dwelt 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  upon  several 
small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  month  of 
that  river  and  of  the  Eider.  Fnm  their  geo- 
graphical position  as  far  west  as  the  Atlantio 
coast,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  amoi^ 
the  earliest  of  the  Teutonie  tribes  which  passed 
across  from  Asia  into  Earope.  Among  the  nn- 
merone  Scythian  hordes  described  by  Herodotus 
isthepowerfiii  tribe  oftheSakai  or  Sacie  (which 
was  the  Persian  name  for  all  the  Soylhfans), 
and  the  word  Saxon  4s  sapposed  by  some  mod- 
em critics  to  have  been  derived  from  Sakav- 
tuHtty  sons  <tf  the  Sak^  Entnqilns,  the  next 
after  Ptolemy  who  mentions  them,  states  that 
the  Saxons,  united  with  the  Franks,  had  be- 
come formidable  agalaet  the  Roman  frontier. 
As  the  strength  of  the  empire  declined,  that  of 
the  German  tribes  seemed  to  increase.  The  ex- 

Sloits  of  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  at  sea.  Their 
epredations  upon  the  Roman  colonies  and 
oommeroe  were  so  severely  felt,  that  a  special 
fleet  was  appointed  to  act  against  them,  and  the 
sonthera  coast  of  Britain  was  placed  under  an 
officer  staled  cornea  littoru  SammiH.  Evetr 
Roman  writer  now  mentioned  them  with  dread. 
Oaransins,  a  Belgian,  who  usurped  the  purple 
In  A.  D.  387,  gave  them  ships,  sent  officers  to 
teach  them  the  science  of  navigation,  and  en- 
couraged their  depredations  upon  every  coast 
which  had  not  acknowledged  his  anthorf^. 
Magnentias,  who  had  seized  Italy  and  GaiUt 
and  assassinated  the  emperor  Oonstans,  like- 
wise formed  an  alliance  with  them  (860) ;  other 
tribes  joined  their  standard;  and  at  length 
they  ^ve  their  name  to  a  powerfol  leagne 
rivalling  that  of  the  Franks,  and  embracing  all 
the  tribes  between  the  Skager  Rack  and  thd 
limits  of  modern  France,  extending  inland  to 
the  Saale,  and  beyond  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Bohemia.  They  established  themselvee  in 
Britain  (see  Anolo-Saions),  and  on  the  con- 
tinent attacked  the  upper  Rhine,  and  extend- 
ed the  scene  of  their  spoils  far  inland,  mak- 
ing Gaul,  Italy,  and  eastern  Germany  tremble 
at  thdr  approach.  Charlemagne  at  last,  after 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  destrnotiva 
wars  recfuded  in  history  (779-804),  destr^ed 
their  aggressive  power.   (See  Gbsmaht.) 

SAXONT  (Germ.  Saeh»en)y  the  smallest  of 
the  6  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  German  con- 
federation, a  remnant  of  the  once  powerfbl  eleo- 
torate  of  Saxony,  sitaated  between  lat.  60°  IC 
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and  61"  80*  If,,  and  long,  ll"  SO*  and  15*  E. ; 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  140  m.,  greatest 
breadth  from K.  to 8. 93m.;  area,  0,758 sq. m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  2,123,148.  It  is  boanded  K.  and 
N.  £.  by  Pmssia,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Bohemia,  S.  W. 
by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and 
ProBsia;  The  S.  portion  is  traversed  by  the 
spars  of  the  Fichtelgebii^  and  theErzgebiige, 
of  vhioh  the  principal  ridge  forms  the  bonn- 
dary  line  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The 
pictnresque  region  where  the  spars  approach 
the  river  Elbe  is  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  the  Lnsatian 
moQDtaiua  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Erzgelarge  and  the  lUeseDgebiige.  The 
momituDoasre^on  oomprises  little  more  than  f 
at  the  Ungdran,  the  remuning  portion  being 
either  a  dead  levd  or  a  slightly  nndnlatjng 
conntry.  The  Elbe,  which  enters  the  kingdom 
from  Bohemia,  traverses  it  from  S.  E.  to  K. 
W.,  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  65  m.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  of  light  draught.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Elster,  Hulde,  and 
Spree.  The  climate  u  wholesome,  althoagh 
somewhat  severe  in  the  monntainons  region.— 
The  N.  W.  section  contuns  the  most  fertile 
soil,  and  produces  most  abundant  crops  of 
breadstufls.  Of  the  8,654,560  acres  which  con- 
stitnte  the  area  of  the  state,  1,828,477  are  under 
tillage,  108,893  in  gardens,  410,108  meadows, 
76,888  pasture,  1,136,026  forest  (of  which  860,- 
916  acree  belong  to  the  government),  27,707 
lakes  and  ponds,  4,188  vineyards,  4,244  qaar- 
ries,  and  66,060  waste  lands.  The  total  value 
of  all  private  landed  property  in  1680  was 
$294,000,000,  and  in  1868  (490,000,000,  an  In- 
ereaseof  66i>erc«it.  The  mineral  prodnction  is 
comparatively  large,  the  monntuns  abounding 
in  marble,  sandstone,  porcelain  day,  coal  and 
brown  coal,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bis- 
muth, vitriol,  and  antimony.'  The  quantity 
of  silver  annaally  mined  in  Saxony  averages 
40,000  lbs.,  of  iron  180,000  cwt.,  and  of  lead 
10,000  cwt.  The  government  employs  in  min- 
ing 800  superintendents,  clerks,  &o.,  and  12,600 
miners  and  laborers.  In  1868  the  qnautity  of 
silvw,  lead,  copper,  niokelf  and  cobalt  obtained 
from  the  government  mines  was  816,187  cwt, 
and  its  value  $660,000.  The  agricnltaral  prod- 
ucts are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rapeseed,  peas, 
millet,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  all  kmds  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  in  the  level  portion  of  the  state, 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  m  the  monntdnone 
districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  grain  is  need 
for  distilling  and  brewing.  In  1858  there  were 
manufactured  in  661  distilleries  7.160,004  gal- 
lons of  whiskey,  from  896,000  bushels  of  grain 
and  8,610,000  of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year  695 
breweries  produced  86,000,000  gallons  of  beer. 
The  production  of  wine,  which  is  of  the  poor- 
est quality,  is  so  nneqnal  that  no  average  can 
be  given,  its  maximnm  within  the  last  80  years 
bavug  been  1,700,000  gallons  in  1834,  and  its 
minimum  27,000  gallons  in  1888.  In  1667  the 
quantity  produced  was  876,000  gallons,  and  in 
1656  730,000.  Oattle  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a 


dfatlnet  braneli  of  agricultural  fndnstn-  in  £to 
mountainous  sections ;  sheep  rtdatng,  which  waa 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  interests  of  Sax- 
ony, has  greatly  decreased  in  extent,  wMle  its 
value  has  been  increased  by  improvement  of 
breed.  The  census  of  1868  stat^  the  number  of 
horses  at  94,640,  oxen  68,778,  kine  and  calves 
494,299,  sheep  878,815,  hogs  260,687.— Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  Dec.  1866,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation 771,268  lived  in  cities,  and  1,860,680  in 
villages  and  towns.  The  number  of  dwelling 
houses  was  282,464,  giving  an  average  of  9.18 
inhabitants  to  each  honse.  The  increase  of  the 
population  from  1884  to  1856  was  or 
nearly  88  per  cent.  The  exeesa  of  birttia  over 
deaths  during  8  years,  ftam  1668  to  1865  in- 
durive,  was  S.2  per  cent;  fh)m  1656  to  1858 
indndve,  8.5.  During  the  same  periods  the  end- 

f ration  was  only  4,209  and  2,094  respectively, 
he  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  49.41  males  to 
60.69  females.  There  were  1,817  blind,  1,268 
deaf  mutes,  and  5,617  idiots  and  insane  persons. 
With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  Wends  and 
a  small  number  of  Jews,  the  entire  population 
belongs  to  the  pure  German  stock.   Only  1.83 

{ler  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catho- 
ica,  0.08  German  Catholics,  0.07  Jews,  and 
0.20  Calvinists ;  all  the  remainder,  or  07.80  per 
cent,  belong  to  the  Evangelical  (Lotheran) 
church.  Of  the  6  prindpal  citiea,  Dresden,  the 
capital,  had  in  1656  117,750  inhabitants,  Ldpue 
74,209,  Chemnitz  40,671,  Zwickan  17,678,  and 
Freiberg  15,776. — Saxony  is,  inproporticmtoita 
size  and  population,  one  of  the  prindpal  indus- 
trial countries  of  Europe.  Its  mann&eturing 
establishments  number  over  66,000,  employing 
full  i  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  me- 
tallic fabrics  amounted  in  1848  to  $1,600,000, 
and  has  probably  doubled  since  then.  Tin 
spoons,  and  paints  manufactured  from  cobah 
ore,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  even  to 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  textUe  fabrics  and 
hodery.  The  laces  and  embroideries  of  Saxony 
have  maintained  their  reputation  for  centuries. 
Woollen  cloth  and  broaddoth  are  made  equal 
to  the  best  Ketherlands  cloths.  Kerinos  and 
delaines  are  extendvdr  exported  to  America. 
Straw  goods  are  manumetured  in  great  exod- 
lenoe  in  the  valley  at  the  Elbe.  Tlie  inanos  and 
other  musical  instruments  of  Dresden  and  Ldp* 
do  eqjoy  a  wide  reputation.  The  porcelain 
Ties  with  the  very  best  of  France  and  €?mi& 
The  most  important  brandies  of  manufacture, 
lace  and  linen,  have  for  generations  been  sno- 
cessfhlly  carried  on  as  domestic  pursuits,  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountainous  districts;  but  with- 
in the  last  20  years  steam  power  has  beeb  free- 
ly applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
number  of  stationary  steam  engines  has  in- 
creased from  197  with  2,456  horse  power  in 
1646,  to  560  with  7,182  horse  power  in  1656. 
Of  the  latter  numbw,  141  enpnes  were  onploy- 
ed  in  mining,  36  in  furnaces,  41  in  machine 
ahops,  17  in  mflla,  314  in  spinning  milla  and 
the  manufiictnre  of  textile  &bric8,  and  8  in 
piinting  offices.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
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used  147  looomotiTeB  with  an  a^ragate  of 
9,200  horse  power,  and  11  steamboat  eoxineB 
with  an  aggregate  of  877  horse  power,  Lei^ 
eic  is  the  great  centre  of  the  pnblishing  busi- 
ness, as  weU  as  the  seat  of  the  most  active  hook 
tndein  central  Europe.  (See  Bookseluhs.)— 
The  commeroe  of  Saxony  is  in  proportion  to  the 
varie^  and  value  of  its  industry.  The  three 
annual  feirsof  Leipaic  have  ever  einoe  the  12th 
oentnry  been  the  principal  marts  of  exchange 
betweeacentralEuropeaDdtheGast.  Thevalue 
of  goods  exchanged  at  these  fairs  is  estimated 
at  from  940,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annum. 
Kumeroua  railways  connecting  all  the  principal 
dtaes  of  the  state  with  the  general  ridlway  sya- 
tem  of  G^srmany,  excellent  turnpikes,  and  a 
well  regulated  postal  establishmeut,  f^ilitate 
the  commercial  intercourse.  The  kingdom 
forming  a  part  of  the  Zollverein,  no  trustworthy 
statements  of  its  own  commercial  movements 
can  be  obtfuned,  bat  Its  growth  may  be  seen 
from  the  increase  of  the  fraght  carried  on  the 
£Ibe  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  The 
amount  was  4,848,945  owt.  in  1848,  7,368,620 
OWL  in  1868,  and  10,015,708  owt.  in  1868.  The 
proportion  received  by  Saxony  from  the  com- 
mon customs  revenue  of  the  Zollverein  in  1858 
was  $1,763,897.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  woollen  and  Unen  goods,  books,  lace, 
wool,  worsted,  cotton  prints,  toys,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, patntSj  porcelain,  and  sandstone ;  and  the 
articles  of  import  are  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  dried 
fish,  &ncy  goods,  and  sometime  breadstu&, 
the  domestic  produce  not  being  always  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption.— -Publio  educa- 
tion is  as  well  provided  for  in  Saxony  as  in 
Prussia.  The  number  of  common  schools  is 
nearly  2,000,  including  40  for  Boman  Catholics 
and  2  for  Jews.  In  all  tiie  cities  there  are 
higher  coomion  schools  (citizens^  schools).  Of 
classical  colleges  (gymnasia)  there  are  11,  of 
normal  schools  11,  and  of  Sunday  schools  (in 
1851)  70,  with  7,461  pupils.  The  university 
of  Leipsic,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  main- 
tains its  reputation.  Of  establishments  devoted 
to  special  branches  of  learning  there  are ;  a 
minmg  academy  at  Freiberg,  an  academy  of 
surgery  at  Dresden,  an  academy  of  forest  cul- 
*  ture  at  Tharand,  a  military  and  artillery  school 
at  Dresden,  a  polytechnic  academy  at  Dresden, 
8  technical  schools  at  Ohemnitz,  Plaueo,  and 
SSttaO,  6  aoademiea  of  arohitoctnre,  5  oom- 
meroial  academies,  a  normal  s^ool  of  ph^oal 
culture,  and  2  iosatntions  for  deaf  mutes.  The 
fine  arts  are  fostered  by  academies  at  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  by  excellent  picture  galleries 
and  museums  at  the  oapitat.  The  royal 
picture  gallery  contuns  more  gems  of  art 
thfui  any  other  in  Europe  outside  of  Italy. 
—The  periodical  press  of  Saxony,  so  far  as  po- 
litical journals  are  concerned,  is  insignificant 
Only  one  daily  newspaper  {Deutache  allgemeine 
Zeitunffy  Leipsic)  ranks  with  the  most  promi- 
nent of  Germany.  Of  literary  periodicals,  most- 
]/  Taekliea^  a  great  numbw  are  pnhlisned  at 
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Leipsic.  One  of  them  (Gartmlaube)  has  a  <ur- 
cnlalion  of  110,000,  the  largest  ever  obtained 
by  any  Gorman  periodical.— Saxony  is,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  Sept  4, 1881,  a  hered- 
itu7,  indiviuhle,  constitutional  monarchy.  As 
a  member  of  the  German  confederacy  it  holda 
the  4th  rank,  and  in  a  fbU  diet  oasts  4  Totesu 
The  legislature  consists  of  2  chambers.  The 
administration  is  divided  into  6  departments 
(ministries  of  justice,  of  finance,  of  the  interior, 
of  pnblic  woi^ip,  of  pnblio  education,  and  of 
foreign  affiurs),  the  heads  of  which  constitute 
the  ministry  of  state.  A  council  of  state  which 
stands  between  the  ministry  and  the  king  has 
merely  advisory  powers  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  legislation.  The  established  church 
(EvaDgelioal)  is  governed  by  a  board  consist- 
ing of  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  at 
least  two  other  members  of  the  ministry  of 
state,  independently  of  the  king,  the  royal  fam- 
Uy  belongmg  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Tb»  state  is  divided  into  4  principal  districts, 
viz.,  DrMdeo,  Leipsio,rZwickan,  and  Baotzen, 
and  subdivided  into  departments  or  bailiwioka 
(AmtshauptmanTta^4^ften).  Justice  is  admin- 
iatered  hy  82  district  courts  and  82  circuit 
oonrts.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
sources  was  set  down  for  each  of  the  years 
1858-'69-'60  at  9,865,248  thalers  (the  tlialer 
being  equal  to  72.2  cts.),  and  the  expenditure 
at  the  same  sum,  including  a  reserve  of  147,881 
thalers.  In  1869  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
were  fixed  by  the  diet  at  11,208,640  thalers. 
The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1859  amounted 
to  68,667,726  thalers,  includmg  7,000,000  of 
govemment  paper  money.  The  army  numbers 
36,896  oomlu^ants,  exclusive  of  the  reserve 
force,  and  1,282  non-combatants.  The  infantry 
conrists  of  4  bribes  of  the  line  (1 5, 748  officers 
and  men)  and  1  brigade  of  riflemen  (4,006  <tf- 
ficers  and  men).  The  cavalry  is  8,208  strong, 
divided  into  4  regiments ;  the  artillery  comprises 
2,420  officers  and  men.  The  quota  of  Saxony 
to  the  federal  army  is  12,000  men,  forming  the 
1st  dividon  of  the  9th  army  oorps.  The  only 
fortress  of  the  country  is  the  absolutely  impreg- 
nable EOnigstein  (King's  Rock),  a  castle  buOt 
npon  a  clifi^  whose  sides  for  a  distance  of  900 
feet  are  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall. — 
The  territory  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony was  conquered  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 
(Hermundnri  and  Sorabians)  by  the  Germans 
dnrinf^  the  dth  and  10th  centoriea,  and  became 
a  portion  of  tiie  margraviate  of  lleissen  (estab- 
lished A.  D.  928),  which  in  the  ISth  ewtxaj 
was  one  of  the  most  fioari^ing  statesK^  Ger- 
many. Indostry  and  commerce  were  vigor* 
oosly  developed,  and  Leipsic  became  fomona 
as  a  commercial  emporium.  During  the  18th 
century  the  country  was  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing dynasties,  until  in  1308  the  margrave  Fred- 
eric succeeded  in  uniting  Meissen  and  the  land- 
graviate  of  Thuringia  under  his  rule.  At  a 
later  period  a  portion  of  Franconia  was  added 
to  the  country,  which,  having  become  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  Germany,  was  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  an  electorate  in  1438.  In  1482  It 
was  divided  between  Erneet  and  Albert,  the 
former  taking  Saxony  proper  as  an  electorate, 
the  latter  Thuringia.  Ernest's  sons,  Frederic, 
Burnamed  the  Wiae  (1486-1626),  and  John, 
Bnmamed  the  Constant  (1626-82),  were  the 
powerful  protectors  of  Lather.  Bnt  the  son 
of  John,  John  Frederic,  while  stru^ling  for  the 
canae  of  Protestantism,  succumbed  to  an  alli- 
ance between  his  cousin  Maorice,  of  the  Alber- 
tine  line,  and  tiie  emperor  Oharlea  v.  Maurice 
spcceeded  to  the  electorate,  which  has  ever 
a^ice  remained  with  his  dynasty.  Among  hia 
BQCcesBors,  J(An  Geoi^  I.  (1611-*56),  by  his 
Tadllating  poUey  during  the  80  years*  war, 
plonged  hia  country  into  the  deepest  misery 
and  desolation.  (Frederic)  AngostDS  I.  (II.),  Bar- 
named  the  Strong  (1694-1788),  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  iaith  (1697),  and 
was  then  elected  king  of  Poland.  That  counttr 
having  by  him  become  involved  in  war  wiui 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Saxony  was  invaded  by 
the  Swedes  and  suffered  <f^atly.  The  eztrava- 
ganoe  and  profligacy  of  his  son  Augustus  II. 
(m.)  (1788-'63),  and  the  wars  with  Prassia, 
especially  the  calamitous  7  years'  war,  im- 
poverished and  demoralized  the  country.  The 
r^nt  Saver  (1768-*6)  and  Avderio  Angus- 
tos  (1768-189^,  by  th^  wise  and  economi- 
cal admiiiistratioD,  sncoeeded  in  raising  Saxony 
from  &e  degradadon  into  which  it  had  been 
dragged  by  their  predecessors.  The  admin- 
istration of  justioe  was  thoroughly  reformed, 
and  public  edncation  provided  for.  In  1791 
Frederic  Angnstns  decuned  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. As  a  member  of  the  German  empire  he 
took  part  in  the  war  against  revolutionary 
France  a793-'6).  In  1806  Prussia  compelled 
him  to  side  with  her  against  Napoleon.  "Trus- 
Bia  having  been  overthrown  by  the  battle 
of  Jena,  Napoleon  transformed  ue  electorate 
into  a  sovereign  kingdom  and  a  member  of  the 
Bhenish  league.  In  1807  the  grand  duohy  of 
Warsaw  was  added  to  the  Idngaom.  After  the 
fidlnre  of  Napoleon's  Buadan  oampaign. 
etio  Augnstos  made  an  nnsocoesnhl  effort  to 
withdraw  from  the  Frmch  vassalage,  bnt  Ha- 

deon  compelled  him  to  share  his  fate.  The 
tie  of  LeuHio  having  destroyed  Ni^raleon's 
anthori^  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Saxony  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  the  king- 
d<Hn  was  governed  by  Russian  and  Prussian 
commissaries.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (May 
18, 1818),  7,766  square  miles  of  territory,  with 
864,806  inhabitants,  were  wrested  from  Sax- 
ony and  given  to  Prussia,  reducing  the  former 
to  its  present  dze.  Frederic  Angustus,  who 
continaed  to  rale  in  a  mild,  patriarchal  manner, 
was  sncoeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony  (1627- 
%6),  during  whose  r^gn  a  oonstitn^oa  was 
granted  and  the  entire  legislation  of  the  king- 
dom thoroughly  reformed.  In  1884  Saxony 
entered  Ihe  Zolfverein.  The  reign  of  Frederic 
Angnstus  II.  (1886-'64)  was  disturbed  by  vio- 
lent religions  animosities,  culminating  (Aug. 
IS,  1846)  in  a  bloody  riot  at  Leipsio,  by  the 
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rcrvolotion  of  1848,  and  by  a  sangtdnary  sing- 
le of  the  national  democrado  party  for  the 
recognition  of  the  national  ctmstitntion  of  Ger- 
many (May,  1849).  The  king  became  a  to^ 
in  the  hands  of  a  reactionary  party,  ted  by  hia 
brother  John,  whosncceededhim,  Aag.  9, 1864^ 

SAXONT  (Germ.  Saehten),  a  provinae 
Prassia,  bounded  by  Brandenbai^,  Anhalt,  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick;  area,  9,788  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  1,910,068.  It  has  a  gener- 
ally  flat  surface,  hot  in  the  8.  are  the  Thnringian 
monutuns,  and  in  the  W.  the  Hartz  mountains, 
whoea  highest  peak,  the  Broeken,  is  wlOiln  the 
province.  The  eastwn  porUm  fa  interaeoted 
by  the  river  Elbe,  which  enters  near  the  8.  E. 
comer,  and  flows  N.  W.  All  the  other  streama, 
of  which  the  Saale,  Molde,  rnstmt,  Bode,  Ha- 
vel, and  Jeetze  are  the  principal,  are  tributaries 
to  the  Elbe.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
the  best  cultivated  in  PrusBia,  and  the  climate 
is  mild  and  healthfhl.  Wool,  potatoes,  and 
grain  are  the  principal  productions.  Tlier©  are 
many  manafactories  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  linen,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  beer. 
Until  1815  most  of 'this  province  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  bnt  it  was  ceded  to 
Prosna  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  8  oirdes,  Magdeburg,  Hersebnrg,  and 
Erfurt 

SAT,  JiAK  Baptistb,  a  French  political  eeoo- 

omist,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  6, 1767,  died  in  Paris, 
Nov.  16,  1833.  Having  been  attracted  toward 
the  study  of  political  economy  by  reading  the 
works  <^  Adam  Smith,  he  gave  np  the  com- 
mercial pnrsoits  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  became 
connected  with  the  OourrMr  de  Provertee,  a 
newspaper  edited  by  Mirabeau  in  Paris,  and 
afterward  was  the  secretary  of  Clavidres,  the 
Girondist  minister  of  floance.  In  1794,  in  oon- 
jnnction  with  Cfaamfort,  Andrieax,  and  Gin- 
gnen6,  he  commenced  a  periodical  entitled  £a 
decode  philotophique,  Httiraire  «t  pelitiqw; 
and  afw  the  18th  Brmnaire  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  tribnnate.  In  the  mean  time 
he  wrote  his  2¥aiU  d'eeonomie  politique  01 
vols.  Svo.,  Paris,  1808),  which  has  become  a 
BtandW  work.   Having  been  forced  by  Bona- 

Earte  to  wititdraw  from  political  life,  he  estab-. 
shed  a  large  cotton-spinning  mill,  bnt  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it  in  1812.  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  he  published  an  improved  edition 
of  his  Traits  de  riconomit  politiquey  to  whioh 
he  added  an  ^^itome  de»  prineipet  fondanun- 
tarn  do  ViconomU  politique.   In  1816  he  pre- 

?ared  a  CcUMvitrM  d'eeonomie  politique.  The 
'aris  AtMnie,  a  private  association  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  science  and  literatore,  invited  him  to 
deliver  at  their  rooms  lectures  on  politipal  eciui- 
omy;  and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  industrial  economy,  in  the  conaerv^otre  det 
art9  et  mitier$^  and  in  1880  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  the  coUe^  of  France.  Hia 
lectures  at  both  these  institutions  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Court  covaplet  ^ictmr- 
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mis  p0li%tM  pratiqus  (6  vols.  8to^  Paris, 
1838-^30).  He  alao  wrote  LeUra  d  M.  Matthm 
tar  diffirvnU  tn^etM  i^ieonomU  poUtigfU  (Paris, 
18S0),  reprinted  under  tiie  title  of  Milanffm  et 
tormpimdcmea  ^Sdonomie  politique  (1888),  and 
varioos  esBayt  which  hare  been  collected  in 
hia  CSmres  dieenet.  Hia  Ihtiti  and  CaU^imne 
bare  each  been  twice  translated  into  Ecglish. 
^ee  PoLiTiGAi,  EooNOHT,  Tol.  xiU.  p.  461.)— 
HoBAOi  SuiLB,  a  politioal  eooDomist,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  "Sois^f,  near  Paris,  March 
11, 1794.  He  was  edacated  at  Cteneva,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1818  as  supercargo,  and 
in  1810  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  10 
yeara,  and  ^ce  his  return  to  Franoe  has  filled 
Tarioos  mnnicipal  and  state  oflSoes.  He  has 
published  sever^  treatises  on  matters  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  politioal  economy, 
one  of  the  moat  noteworthr  of  which  la  his 
^udtt  mr  rodmiiHifKitim  m  la  ville  de  Pari$ 
tt  du  dSparUmmi  d»  la  Seine  (8to.,  Paris, 
1846).  Be  was  one  of  the  fbonders  of  the 
Journal  dM  fcoiumutea  (18^,  with  whldi  he 
is  still  connected. 

SAY,  Thouas,  an  American  natnralist,  bom 
in  Phihidelphia,  July  27,  1787,  died  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1884.  In  1812  he  was 
one  of  the  fbnnders  of  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences  in  Philadel^ia.  In  1816  he  spent 
^me  months  in  £.  Florida  investigating  the 
natnral  history  of  that  region ;  in  1819  he  was 
appointed  chief  soologist  in  Long,*s  expedition 
to  the  Rooky  monntuns,  and  in  1828  accom- 
panied that  to  St.  Peter's  river  in  the  same 
oiqwoity.  He  removed  to  New  Harmony  In 
1826,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  HA  in  the 
preparation  an  American  entomology  beanti- 
xhlly  illostnited,  of  which  he  had  published  2 
Tolomes  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  and  of  an 
JUheriean  oonohology.  His  complete  writings 
on.  entomology  were  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le 
Oonte,  with  a  memoir  by  Geoi^e  Ord  (New 
York,  1869),  and  his  work  on  oonohology  by 
W.  G.  Biroey  (New  York,  1868). 

80ABBABD  FISH,  a  fish  generally  placed 
with  the  mackerel  family,  and  in  the  genua 
lepidoput  (Guv.),  difFering  however  from  typi- 
cal soomberoids  in  having  a  single,  long,  oon- 
tinnons  spinons  dorsal,  with  no  scaly  armor 
oa  the  lateral  Hne,  no  corslet  of  mlaiMd  Males 
on  the  thorax,  ana  no  keel  on  the  side  of  the 
tail ;  most  of  tiie  rays  of  the  anal  are  reduced 
to  small  q>iDes ;  the  teeth  are  pointed  and  out* 
ting,  the  anterior  ones  the  longest.  The  only 
medes  described  is  the  £.  orj/yTVtM  (Oav.  and 
VaL),  inhabiting  the  EnK^>ean  seas  ftom  Great 
Britain  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  met  with 
even  as  far  sonth  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  body  is  very  elongated,  compressed,  and 
libbou  ^aped,  and  wiuiont  scales ;  the  head 
is  pointed;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  oaadal  fins 
distinct  from  each  other,  the  first  ezten^ng 
the  whole  length  of  the  body;  the  Jaw  teeth 
sre  in  a  single  row,  those  on  the  palate  and 
pharyngeal  bones  and  branchial  arches  very 
■nalL  In  a  specimen  taken  on  the  coast  of 
VOL.  XIV*— -26 
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En^and,  between  6  and  6  feet  long,  the  body 
was  only  4i  inches  deep  at  tiie  gula,  2  at  the 
beginning  of  the  anal  and  at  the  tail,  wi^  a 
weight  of  8  lbs.  without  the  Intestines ;  tlie 
pectorals  were  rather  small,  and  the  ventrals 
a  mere  squamous  appoidage,  the  styloid  pnUo 
bone  being  felt  throogh  the  ridn ;  6  branchioa< 
tegal  ra;^  a  long  oacal  stomach,  numerous 
pancreatic  coca,  and  a  narrow  i^r  bladder, 
llionfl^  not  an  uncommon  fish  in  European 
seas.  It  was  not  known  to  naturalists  nntif  the 
end  of  the  18th  century ;  it  was  described  by 
Uontagu  as  xipotheca  totradenx,  the  speoiflo 
name  being  derived  from  the  4  (sometimes  6) 
elongated  teeth  in  front ;  according  to  Risso 
its  fiesh  is  eaten  in  Mediterranean  ports,  and  la 
firm  and  delicate.  It  swims  with  great  veloci- 
ty, waving  tfaronj^  the  water  like  a  Ions  a^ 
wide  ribtmi  <tf  alver,  displaying  the  most  bean- 
tifiil  refiections  with  the  diange  Ught;  it 
often  swims  with  llie  head  and  anterior  nut 
of  the  body  above  water,  and  no  donbt,  wnen 
seen  dimly  and  at  a  distance,  has  ^voi  rise  to 
many  of  the  stories  «f  small  sea  serpents. — 
Another  of  the  aberrant  scomberoids,  which 
may  be  mentioned  hen.  Is  the  dlvery  hair-t^ 
triehiuTus  lepturut,  Linn.;  T.  argenteut^  Mitch.), 
t  diflfers  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 
no  vestige  of  ventrus,  in  the  anal  being  a  series 
of  spines  scarcely  protruding  through  the  skin, 
and  in  the  tail  ending  in  a  filiform  point  with- 
out a  oandal  fin,  whence  the  name.  It  attains 
a  length  of  4  feet,  and  sometimes,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  much  lon^ ;  It  is  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  from  New  England  to  Sonth  Amer* 
ioa,  and  has  been  cast  ashora  on  the  ooast  of 
England ;  it  is  silvery,  with  a  golden  lateral 
line  and  grayish  yellow  dorsal ;  the  lower  jaw 
is  the  longer,  with  2  teeth  projecting  beyond 
the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  the  ante- 
rior teeth  are  compressed  and  notched,  and  the 
whole  armature  of  tiie  Jaws  indicates  carnivo- 
rous habits ;  the  anterior  border  of  the  uppw 
Jaw  is  formed  wholly  by  the  intermazillanes. 
Other  species  are  described  In  the  Indian  ocean. 
Both  of  these  genera,  which  some  autiiors  thhik 
do  not  belong  among  the  soomberoids,  are  oc- 
casionally caJled  ribbon  fish. 

SO^VOLA,  the  cognomen  of  several  Ro- 
mans, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
the  ftdlowing :  I.  Oun  Uuoics,  a  legendary 
bwo,  who  flourished  at  the  otose  of  the  6th  oat- 
tury  B.  0.  Pwsouk  of  Olncium,  the  proteetOT 
of  ue  e^xUed  Tarqidns,  having  berieged  Rome 
and  reduced  the  <Aiif  to  great  distress,  Mucins, 
concealing  a  dagger  beneath  his  robe,  proceeded 
to  the  hostile  camp,  where,  mistaking  the  chief 
secretary  for  the  monarch,  he  strot^  him  a 
fatal  blow.  On  being  seized  by  the  guards  and 
dragged  befbre  Porsena,  he  avowed  himself  s 
Roman,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  a  deed  which  other  Romans 
would  still  achieve,  whereupon  Porsena  or-i 
dered  him  to  be  instantiy  burned  alive,  unlSMr 
he  disclosed  what  he  knew  about  his  Mow 
ooni(nraton>  Mimdos,  to  couvinoe  tiie  Etmsoiii 
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how  little  he  -waa  dismayed  at  tiie  proapect  of 
impending  tortarea,  thrust  bis  right  hand  into 
a  fire  that  blaxed  hard  by,  and  held  it  there 
nnflmohing  while  it  waa  being  oonaomed.  Por^ 
•ma,  aatMudied  at  hia  forntode,  oommaiided 
him  to  be  liberated;  whereon  Mnein^  not  to 
be  ontdone  in  generodty,  informed  the  Ung 
tliat  there  were  800  Boman  yontfaa  who  had 
sworn  to  free  Bome  from  ao  dangeroua  an 
enemy,  or  to  pwiah  in  the  attempt  This  dis- 
disoloaore  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  monarch,  that  he  at  once  made  peace  with 
the  Bomana;  while  Uudua,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  hia  right  hand,  waa  ever  after 
diatinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  Scuvola, 
or  the  left-handed.  II.  Qcnmrs  Mucius,  the 
aognr,  waa  tribone  of  the  people  in  128  B.  O., 
plebeian  eedilein  126,  prsstor  in  ISl,  and  consul 
with  L.  CncilioB  Metellus  in  117,  He  waa  dia- 
tingniahed  by  Us  legal  eruditkni  and  by  his 
modesty,  neror  hesitating  to  refer  his  olieuts  to 
othw  lawyers  whenever  a  qoestlon  canw  befim 
him  which  he  was  conadous  that  they  under- 
stood  better  than  himself.  He  died  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  between  Marias 
and  Sylla.  Cicero  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  ttf 
this  ICaoiDS,  whom  he  makes  an  interlocutor  in 
several  of  hia  dialognea,  IH.  Qunmis  If  tronrs, 
the  pontifex,  was  tribone  of  the  people  in  106 
B.  <J.,  cumle  ndUe  in  104,  and  consul  with  L.  li- 
oinias  Oraasm  in  96.  After  his  consulship  he 
obtained  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  equit- 
able condnot  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people, 
that  they  instituted  a  festival  in  oommemora- 
tion  of  Us  virtues.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Mar 
rian  &otioh  in  83,  having  been  slain  in  tiie  tem- 
fi»  d  Vesta,  whose  statue  was  covered  with 
his  blood.  He  was  stiU  more  odebrated  as  a 
lawyisr  than  his  contemporary  and  namesake. 
AoGording  to  Oioero,  who  had  been  his  pupil, 
be  was  uie  most  eloquent  of  jurists  ana  the 
most  learned  of  orators.  He  was  the  first  Bo- 
man that  oomposed  a  aoientiflc  and  systematic 
treatise  on  the  Jvt  Civile,  now  lost;  and  he 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  le^  defini- 
tions, entitled  ntpt'Ofmv. 

SOAQLIOLA  (It  teoffUvola,  a  scale  or  chip 
of  marble),  an  artificial  stony  preparation,  used 
as  an  external  coating  or  plaster  in  various 
sorts  of  ornamental  work.  It  la  snnetimes 
called  f»>«eA*afh>m  the  miztoreof  matvialsof 
whidi  it  is  composed.  Thededgn<tftheraep- 
•ration  is  to  |woduce  imitatikms  erf  marlMS  or 
other  ornamental  atones,  of  such  character  as  to 
admit  of  the  hi^  polisfa  and  lustre  of  the  gen- 
uine sabstances.  In  Italy  tiie  art  is  carried  to 
great  perfection,  wd  its  invention  is  daimed 
»>r  Guido  Faasi,  who  died  in  1049  at  Garpi  in 
Modena.  He  applied  it  to  the  ezecntion  of  cor- 
nices and  other  pieces  of  architecture.  The 
plaster  is  composed  of  finely  pulverized  cal- 
cined gypsnm,  made  into  a  paste  with  almn  and 
(^ne  or  isinglass.  It  is  laid  upon  a  rough  mor- 
tar sorfBce,  and  as  it  is  flowed  with  wooden 
moulds  adapted  to  the  sh^>e  of  the  object,  the 
coloring  msiters,  oonsistiDg  of  ochres,  chromes, 
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Ac.,  dedgned  to  imitate  the  natural  ooImb  at 
the  marbles,  are  introdnced.  When  this  is  seL 
the  surface  is  nibbed  with  pumice  stone  and 
deaned  at  the  same  time  with  a  wet  ^ngs^ 
after  whidi  it  ia  finely  poHdied.  Oolumna  are 
coated  in  tids  manner,  made  of  a  wooden  frame- 
work within  and  covered  around  with  laths  for 
receiving  the  mortar  and  plaster;  they  are 

g laced  in  a  lathe  to  be  dressed  and  polished, 
kilftil  workmen  thus  produce  excellent  dura* 
ble  imitations  of  hrocatella  and  any  <jt  tha 
veined  marbles,  and  other  stones. 
SCALD.  See  Bonsa  ash  Soaldb. 
SCALDS,  or  Sealdb,  the  national  poeta  and 
historioCTi^hers  of  the  early  Scandinavian  men* 
archs.  For  a  long  period  after  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  Christianity  they  maintained  their  place 
at  the  courts  of  the  northern  kings,  and  in  most 
oases  were  nativea  of  lodand,  whom  the  histo- 
rian Geyw  caUs  a  nation  of  song  writers.  The 
origin  of  thdr  urt  ts  ascribed  to  Odin ;  but  as  a 
purer  UMik  apnaA  over  tiie  north,  it  assumed  a 
more  artificial  character,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  nseftil  one.  The  songs  of  the  scalds 
were  committed  to  memory  and  carefully  pre- 
served. They  weto  chanted  at  feasts  and  tnb- 
lio  aseemblieajuid  are  the  foundation  of  the 
elder  sagas.  The  Skalda,  a  manual  for  the  nsa 
of  apprentice  poeta,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Olaf  Thordson  in  the  12th  oen-, 
tury.  The  scalds  hdd  a  sacred  and  important 
diaracter,  aqd  often  performed  the  office  trf 
ambassadors.  Their  emolmnenta  and  rewarda 
corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  their  station, 
and  they  often  married  the  dauf^ters  of  prtoce^ 
A  Hst  of  tlw  nuwA  celebrated  scalds  has  been 
preserved,  beginning  as  early  as  the  year  6S6; 
among  them  are  several  crowned  heada  and 
^inguished  warriors. 

SCALE  (Lat.  teala,  a  ladder),  a  graduated 
line  or  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  paper, 
divided  into  parts  equal  or  unequal,  according 
to  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve,  and  used  for 
transferring  these  parts  by  dividers  in  plotting. 
The  most  simple  scale  is  that  of  equal  parts, 
and  this  may  serve  not  merely  for  giving  pro- 

Sortional  linear  spaces,  but  also  forlaying 
own  angles  with  greater  accuracy,  the  table 
of  chords  being  referred  to  to  give  the  [ffopor^ 
tional  length  of  the  chord  of  any  angle  to  the 
radius  of  the  drcle.  The  common  $<inch  ivonr 
scale  contains  a  number  <tf  scales,  eadi  of  whicu 
presents  a  different  dividon  of  the  inch,  as 
into  quarters,  and  one  of  these  into  tenths,  and 
each  tenth  l^^  what  is  known  as  the  diagond 
Boale  into  10  parts ;  other  divisions  are  into  S, 
Si,  4,  4i,  6,  and  6  equal  ^arts,  and  one  of  each 
of  these  being  divided  into  10,  divisions  10 
times  more  minute  than  those  named  are  ob- 
tained. One  of  each  of  the  prindpal  diviuona 
is  also  marked  Into  twelfths,  so  that  the  larger 
division  being  taken  to  represent  a  foot,  the 
subdivisions  represent  inches;  and  thus  plans 
may  be  plotted  of  any  of  the  several  scales  in 
feet  and  inches.  These  scales  are  also  some* 
times  fbinished  with  trigonomettioal  lines^  as 
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Hides  of  chords,  rhombs,  dues,  secants,  and 
tangents.  (See  Gcnthkr,  and  Seotob.)  Scales 
of  equal  parts  have  of  late  been  produced  in  a 
Tery  convenient  and  cheap  form  upon  paper, 
fhe  divisions  being  of  12  inohes,  and  ft  18th 
inch  whidi  ia  divided  into  20,  40,  60,  and  60 
equal  parts.  Difibrent  diviaioDa  are  fiuniabed 
by  other  scales. 
SCALE  INSECT.  See  Mult  Bu«. 
SCALES.  See  Compakattvb  Anatoht, 
SCALES)  an  apparatos  by  which  things  are 
-weighed.  The  principles  upon  which  scales 
are  constrncted,  and  descriptions  of  several  va- 
rieties, are  given  in  the  article  Baunce.  Un- 
der the  present  head  will  be  presented  an  ao- 
ooant  of  some  of  the  largest  forms  of  scales, 
known  also  as  weighing  machines.  Until  the 
year  18S0  the  only  apparatos  in  ose  througboot 
^e  United  States  for  weighing  heavy  bodies 
was  either  the  scale  beam  or  steelyard,  to  the 
arm  of  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  was  aw- 
pmded.  Ineaoh  town-itwaa  oommm  to  see  a 
tali  narrow  bnilding  open  at  tb»  two  rides  d»- 
voted  to  what  ^was  called  the  town  aealea,  in 
which  under  certain  regnlationa  heavy  articles 
might  be  weighed.  What  with  the  nsoal  olnm- 
siness  of  the  apparatus  and  the  uncertain^  of 
the  weights  employed,  the  resnlts  coold  nave 
little  pretennon  to  sconrficy.  In  England,  what 
are  now  known  as  platform  scales  were  in  use 
previoos  to  the  year  1796,  when  a  patent  for 
an  improvement  was  granted  to  a  Kr.  Salmon. 
They  were  placed  at  the  tnmpike  gates  of  the 
principal  roads,  and  loaded  wagons,  which  paid 
toll  according  to  their  weight,  were  driven  npon 
tihem  lud  wel^ied  predsely  as  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  introdnction  of  railroads,  how-, 
«w,  tiie  welj^iing  machines  moat  in  use  in' 
Great  Britain  appear  to  have  been  forms  of  the 
steelyard  Aimished  with  a  snccesuon  of  levers. 
The  steelyard  is  stiU  a  very  convenient  port- 
able weighing  machine,  especially  in  that  form 
of  it  known  as  Dearborn's  beam,  in  which 
tiie  short  arm  exactly  counterpoises  the  long 
arm,  and  which  is  most  easily  used  in  a  light 
portable  frame,  soBpended  under  the  middle  of 
its  beam,  and  lifted  together  with  its  load  by 
means  of  a  bent  lever  upon  the  top  of  this 
iDeam.  The  principle  of  the  platform  scales  con- 
msts  ta  supporting  a  platform  upon  a  system  of 
4  horisontfu  levers,  which  are  placed  in  a  {^al- 
low portable  box  or  in  a  pit  in  the  gronnd.  These 
levers  are  iron  bars  set  on  edge,  and  eaoh  hing- 
ing opona  fixed  knifeedgeof  steelinone  of  tha 
corners  of  the  box  or  pit.  On  the  original  plan 
they  all  met  under  tite  centre  of  the  pla^orm, 
thwr  ends  resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  6th  le- 
ver, also  of  the  2d  order,  the  long  arm  of  which 
extended  beyond  the  margin  of  the  platform, 
and  was  suspended  by  means  of  a  connecting 
rod  to  the  snort  arm  of  a  lever  or  index  beam 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground. 
This  in  all  the  scales  receives  the  counterpoise 
and  the  weights.  The  platform  was  fitted  to 
the  box  or  to  a  recess  around  the  edse  of  Uie 
pit,  resting  there  when  not  in  nee.  iTear  eaoh 
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eomer  a  fbot  projected  downward  termina- 
ting in  a  steel  pUute,  and  as  the  levers  were 
raised  a  very  little  by  the  depresnon  of  the 
index  beam,  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each  of 
them  near  the  falcrum  reached  this  plate  and 
together  lifted  the  platform  and  its  load.  The 
wei^t,  it  is  seen,  was  tfaiu  divided  betweoi 
the  4  levers,  resting  upon  tliem  between  th^ 
fhlonmiB  and  the  poww,  and  several  times 
nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Such 
proportion  of  the  load  was  therefore  borne  by 
the  4  comers,  relieving  the  scale  beam  of  Uiis, 
as  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  one  of  the 
levers  to  its  whole  lengUi.  The  scale  beam 
was  still  farther  relieved  by  the  6th  lever, 
which  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  ana 
rec^ved  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fulcrom, 
which  also  worked  npon  a  knife  edge.  In  the 
scales  of  more  recent  oonst^ctnon  the  6th  lever 
is  done  away  with,  and  two  from  the  corners 
and  at  one  md  of  the  box  or  pit  are  extended 
entire^  across,  meeting  eaoh  other  beyond  &a 
oi^KNUte  end  and  directly  under  the  scale  beam 
with  which  they  otmneet  The  other  two  levem 
meet  the  first  pair  and  connect,  one  with  each 
of  them,  just  midw^  across.  A  steel  ring  at 
this  point  hangs  upon  a  knife  edge  of  each  of 
the  levers  of  the  first  pair,  and  into  this  u  in- 
troduced the  knife  edge  fiudng  downward  of 
one  of  the  other  levers.  The  aqustment  of  the 
bearing  points  is  made  with  the  utmost  preci- 
sion, so  that  the  results  do  not  vary  if  the  load 
ia  placed  Buccessively  upon  different  portions 
of  the  platform.  Oonriderlng  the  small  pro- 
portions of  the  load  that  actually  comes  upon 
the  sosle  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest 
maohines  sometimes  amomiting  to  not  more 
than  the  rir  reAilta 
are  surprisingly  aoonrate.  At  a  test  made 
in  the  orystd  palace,  New  York,  68,600  lbs. 
was  weighed  successively  on  every  portion  of 
the  plsjtform  of  a  railroad  track  scale,  and  the 
greatest  variation  from  the  mean  weight  was  8 
lbs.  The  graduation  of  the  beam  is  made  very 
exact  by  machine  work,  and  all  the  correspond- 
ing parts  in  the  scales  of  the  same  nxe  are  in- 
terchangeable. In  some  ctf  the  scales  the  plat- 
forms are  now  allowed  to  rest  constantly  npon 
the  knife  edge,  and  a  second  platform  is  added 
resting  on  the  first  with  disks  of  India  rubber 
between.  A  stop  is  applied  to  the  aoale  beam 
which  prevents  any  movement  <tf  the  levers 
until  this  is  released.  Less  imury,  it  is  found, 
resnlta  to  the  knife  edge  by  uiia  arrangement 
tiian  by  leaving  to  the  workmen  to  put  the 
scales  in  bearing  with  each  wdghing.  One 
very  important  result  attendant  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  these  scales  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form standard  uid  the  correction  of  the  fiml^ 
weights  previously  in  use  in  several  important 
cities,  as  Baltimore  and  Louisville.  The  ma- 
chines are  conataructed  in  works  of  great  extent 
at  St.  Johusbury,  Vt,  in  New  York,  and  vari- 
ous other  places,  and  of  all  sixes,  from  those 
adiyted  £»  the  OM  of  fiunilieai  grocers,  and 
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fcnggfatt,  tiiat  macr  be  jiuotA  opm  a  teU«,  -sp 
to  tiioM  of  a  osMd^  of  SOO  to  AOO  toni,  naed 
In  the  w«lg^4ouB  of  eanalB  tar  ««i|faiBg  load- 
ed boata.  The  nilroad  traek  aouea  hare  a 
eapadtjr  offimm  SOto  ISOtcms,  and  the  length 
of  their  platfono  is  someltaiiea  IIS  feet.  Some 
of  thepOTtaUeacaleaafeonnlieala.  Fw  the 
-  West  !uidia  ialands  some  are  pawided  with 
Spanish,  Datoh,  and  Fr«ioh  wei^ta. 

SOALIGER,  Jmjvs  Oasab,  an  ItalEui 
lologist,  bora  April  88,  1484,  died  in  Agen, 
France,  Oct.  SI,  1S68.   Acooraing  to  his  own 
aooonnt,  he  was  descended  from  uie  fiunily  of 
Delia  Scala  or  Bcaligeri,  soTereign  prinoes  ctf 
Terona  ft-om  1260  to  1867,  and  was  bora  in 
the  oastle  of  Rira  near  tiie  I^e  of  Garda,  serv- 
ed witii  distinction  in  the  arm^  of  the  emperor 
SCaximilian  I.,  and  oMnnuneed  hla  olasstoal  and 
medical  studies  when  he  was  between  80  and 
40  Tears  old.  This  storx,  howerer,  was  Tehe> 
mently  disputed  in  his  own  day,  and  has  flinoe 
been  prettj  clearlj  disproved  hj  the  inreetigft- 
tions  of  Scipio  Haffai  and  Tirabosohi.   The  lat- 
ter says  he  was  the  son  of  an  illominator  of 
Venice,  a  noUve  of  Padna,  nuned  Benedetto 
Bordone,  who  assomed  tiie  nameof  Delia  Scala 
probably  from  some  olroamstanoe  eonneoted 
with  his  bnsiness ;  and  that  the  son  stndied  at 
Padna  in  bis  yonth.   In  1636  SeaUger  went  to 
Agen  as  pfaysioian  to  the  bishop  of  that  ci^, 
married  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  fiunily,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.   His  writii^ 
eoon  placed  him  at  tiie  head  of  the  elaasicAl 
echolars  of  Ms  age,  and  his  fame  drew  to  Agen 
crowds  of  Hterarr  men  from  France  and  bhs 
eipi  oonntrles.  But,  thoagh  generous  with  his 
meuiB,  he  was  ezoeasirely  rtSs,  and  Seated 
with  unstinted  abnse  and  oontempt  all  who 
opposed  him  or  from  whom  he  dissented,  one 
of  his  first  publications  being  a  vlralent  attack 
npon  Erasmns.    He  wrote  Latin  poetry  axA 
many  commentaries  on  the  classios,  and  trans- 
lated Aristotle'B  "History  of  Animals"  and 
otiier  Greek  works  into  Latin;  bat  his  two 
chief  prodnetions  are :  De  0(na%$  lAngva  Zafi- 
na  (4to.,  Lyons,  1640),  the  first  considerable 
modem  treatise  on  Latin  grammar,  and  wbioh 
la  still  esteemed;  and  Poetiaet  Ubri  VII. 
Cfol.,  Lyons,  1661),  a  work  of  creat  eniditiMi, 
bat  exhibiting  a  low  standard  of  taete. — Joexra 
jTrerriTB,  the  10th  son  of  the  preoedbig,  and  his 
superior  in  scholarship,  bcvn  in  Agen,  Aog.  4, 
1540,  died  In  Leyden,  Jan.  fil,  1S0&.   He  stad< 
led  Latin  at  Bordeanz  and  mraer  his  father,  and 
on  the  death  of  tiie  latter  went  to  Paris,  stud- 
ied Greek  for  a  time  under  Turaebus,  and  ihtn 
tor  two  years  eonfined  himself  to  his  chamber, 
reading  all  the  Greek  authors,  and  learning 
without  aid  Hbe  principal  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean language.   He  embraced  the  reformed 
religion  in  156S,  and  in  1668  became  totor  in 
the  &mily  of  Louis  de  la  Rooheposay,  i^r- 
ward  ambassador  to  Rome,  by  whom  he  was 
enabled  to  vtMt  Tarions  coun^es  of  Euk^ 
In  1518  he  was  teaobing  philosophy  at  GeneTa, 
bat  Boon  afterward  retbed  to  the  raridanee  of 
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Us  patron  near  Teers,  where  most  of  his  woffa 
wwe  OMnposed.  In  1698  he  sooeeedad  Jostas 
lipsius  in  the  prafesaorthip  of  beUee-lettres  at 
tiie  nnifersl^  of  Leyden.  He  c^jt^ad  Ilia 
his^ieat  eontsmporary  ftme;  but  be  waa  aa 
Tain  and  arrogant  as  his  father,  and  his  latter 
years  were  onbittered  by  a  controrersy  with 
ndowins  and  others  on  the  noUe  pretuimHia 
of  bis  fiunily.  wUoh  he  had  revirea.  He  waa 
noTer  married.  His  most  valuable  woriu  were 
those  on  chronology.  Opus  de  EmmdatwM  Ten- 
porvm  (foL,  Paris,  1688),  and  Thetaurvt  Tern- 
p6rui^eotiif>Ueitem  EtuAii  PamphiU  Chroniem 
cum  lictc  fopi*  Ohronahoia  GafumiMa  (Geneva, 
1609),  which  illustrated  the  epoch  invented  by 
lum  known  as  the  Julian  period.  He  also  pab- 
lished  nnmeroua  eonunentaries,  Greek  and  Lat- 
in poema  both  orlf^oal  and  translated,  a  volume 
of  AraUan  provem  translated  into  Latin, 
Two  ooIleetMos  of  his  fi'agments,  letters,  po- 
ems, and  oonvenations  were  published  after 
his  death,  under  the  titles  of  SoaUgerana  iV^w 
and  8oaUff«rana  Steunda,  A  valuable  aketdi 
of  his  life  and  Uterary  actirity  has  been  pub- 
lish ed  by  Beraaya  (Berlin,  1866). 

BOALLOF,  a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  pM- 
tm  (Turton),  rounded,  inequivalve,  eared,  wifli 
file  upper  mai^  straight  and  the  hinge  wiUi- 
out  teeth.  The  lobes  t>{  the  mantle  are  widely 
a^>arated,  and  indude  a  glandular  sao  contain- 
ing a  gaseous  fluid  whi^  enables  tiieir 
shells  to  float  easily  and  to  change  pontaoa 
with  the  tide ;  the  mantle  is  reflected  in  a  sub- 
marginal  fold  provided  with  tentades^  wiUi 
numwons  ootili  or  eye  spots  near  tlu  manpn. 
The  month  Is  lawless  and  toothless,  wi£a 
intaonlar  laUu  border,  the  tentacles  being 
diort  and  separate  from  the  branchiie;  they 
have  (HUy  one  addnotor  mosole;  the  foot  is 
long  and  cylindrical;  the  bnuu^n  are  die- 
united  on  the  median  line;  They  rest  on  the 
right  side;  some  of  the  family  attach  thwt- 
selves  by  a  byssos,  especially  when  young,  but 
most  are  free,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
at  moderate  depttu,  moving  by  means  of  the 
hatchet-shaped  foot  and  the  tbocH.  produced 
by  suddenly  opening  and  shutting  the  valves. 
In  the  common  scallop  (P.  covc&ntricua,  Sttf) 
the  shell  ia  orbicolar,  tM  valves  convex  and 
nearly  dosed,  with  about  ao  rounded  ribs;  it 
ia  dauy  hwD-ooIored,  with  alternating  li^itar 
rad  darker  BfKies;  the  interior  hi  diiningwldte 
tinged  with  purplish,  and  grooved  to  corre- 
Bpond  to  the  external  ribs;  the  length  and 
height  are  about     inches,  and  the  breadth  1 
inch.   It  is  abundut  about  the  extremity  of 
Oape  Ood,  whence  it  extends  along  its  outer 
shore  to  the  southward,  being  very  common 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast;  it  varies  oonader* 
ably  in  color,  with  diffwent  degrees  of  wbiti^, 
reddish,  and  purplish ;  it  is  often  handsomely 
aoned,  and  was  formeriy  much  employed  for 
BMking  card  racks,  pin  cushions,  dtc.  The 
P.  lalandieut  (Ohemn.)  is  imother  American 
qwcies,  larger,  handsomer,  of  a  redder  oolw, 
with  mm  namerona  ribs^  and  living  mcwe  to 
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fhe  north ;  it     finmd  on  flie  banks  of  Kev- 

fonndland,  where  it  is  a  &Toiite.  food  of  maay 
fishes,  eepeciallj  the  cod.  Another  northern 
species  is  the  P.  MageUanieta  (Lam.),  wititt 
small  and  eqnal'ears,  and  close  radiating  lines ; 
it  to  dingy  brown  above  and  white  bdbw ;  it 
attains  a  diameter  of  6  inches  with  a  thickness 
of  1} ;  it  is  rare  in  MassachoBetts,  bnt  common 
on  tiie  coast  of  Uaine  and  farther  north ;  it  is 
not  ribbed  on  the  inside.  Some  <tf  the  foreign 
Bpedes  are  very  handsome,  as  the  P.  palUum 
(Lam.),  or  the  duke's  mantle,  finely  mottled 
irith  deep  red;  this  is  from  the  Indian  seaa. 
The  P.  Japoniem  (GmeL),  a  more  northern 
speciea,  to  use  a  beaotiM  reddish  shell,  Uioog^ 
it  TOries  mndu  A  laige  species,  P.  MMnmui 
^lam.),  to  commcm  on  the  En^idi  coast  fai 
from  80  to  40  fbthoms ;  the  deeper  shell  waa 
foimeriyitted  for  scalloping  oysters,  givii^  the 
name  to  tibto  f arorite  dish,  and  also  as  a  drink- 
ing cup,  as  which  it  is  celebrated  in  OssIui'b 
"hall  of  shells.'.'  The  P.  opereularis  (Lem.)  to 
more  common  in  extensive  banks  on  N. 
and  W.  of  Ireland,  in  16  to  SO  fathoms;  the 
last  two  are  esteemed  as  adelicste  food  in  some 
places.  The  scallop  of  St.  James  (P.  J<ieobctvs, 
Lam.)  to  oonunon  m  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land ;  it 
became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of  knight- 
hood, and  figured  in  many  coats  of  arms. 

SO  ALT  ANT-EATER.  See  FAiraoxnr. 

80AHAHDEB  (now  probably  the  Mmden- 
tuX  a  small  river  of  Tt^ss,  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer, who  says  that  the  gods  called  it  Xsnthus 
and  men  Scamander.  It  probably  owed  the 
former  name  to  the  y^ow  or  brownish  color 
of  its  water,  which  waa  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  tinging  the  wool  of  sheep  whioh 
drank  of  it.  It  was  joined  by  the  Shnob  aboot 
20  stadto  from  the  Hellespont,  into  which  it 
fell  to  the  £.  d  Oape  S^eom.  Homer  says  it 
rose  near  Trc^  in  two  springs,  one  hot  and  the 
other  cold.  Thto  to  denied  by  Strabo,  and  the 
identity  of  the  river  itself  to  now  tmcertain. 

SOAJDCOKTf  a  gam  reein  constoting  of  the 
oonoreted  Jnioe  from  the  roots  of  the  ecmM^tm- 
Ut$  soammmto.  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
the  he^es  and  among  the  bwhes  in  Chveoe 
and  the  Levant  The  roots  are  perennial,  tn- 
berouB,  twering,  and  8  or  4  feet  in  lei^fth. 
Ibe  resin  to  collected  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  to  largely  exported  from  Smyrna,  and  to 
some  extent  from  other  ports  in  the  upper 
Mediterrsnean.  The  oncdent  Greeks  were  ac* 
qnainted  with  its  properties,  and  the  method 
of  procuring  it  to  described  by  Diosoorides. 
As  now  practised,  the  npper  parts  of  tiie  roots, 
being  laid  bare  of  earth,  are  cat  off  two  inches 
below  the  wood,  and  a  shell  or  other  suitable 
receptacle  to  plaeed  so  as  to  receive  the  milky 
Jnlce  that  oonttnaes  for  abont  12  hoars  to  ex- 
ude from  the  rook  Each  root  produces  only 
a  Ibw  drama;  and  tiie  mixed  ooOeotiona  are 
placed  in  any  sort  of  a  receptacle,  ew  in  cdd 
Doot  1^  and  left  to  harden.  Bedfore  thii 
ta^  puooi  Itowvfer,  it  to  tho  piao- 
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liee  to  add  wioas  adnltenmt^  aneh  as  Qte  «»■ 
pressed  Jaice  oi  ihe  stalks  and  leaves,  and  floor, 
chalk,  ^ypnaoy  ashes,  sand,  &o.  Other  resins, 
as  goaiaoum,  jalap  reun,  &o.,  are  also  naed 
as  adulterants,  and  to  saoh  extent  that  the 
article  sold  as  soammony  contains  sometimes 
littie  or  even  none  at  all  of  the  genuine  drug. 
Thto  in  a  state  of  purity  may  be  oonrider^ 
as  nnknown  in  trade.  Tho  better  sorts  called 
genuine  soammony  are  received  in  drams  or 
boxes,  in  whioh  the  scammony  is  either  in  ir- 
regulsr  lumps,  or  in  flsttish  oakeo,  or  in  a  solid 
mass  of  the  shape  of  the  contaimi^  vessel,  as 
if  it  had  been  introdaoed  while  in  a  soft  state. 
The  purest  varied  known  to  Eni^iiah  dm^ 
gists,  called  vir^  Bcsanmony,  is  &  irregular 
lamps  ooTcored  with  a  grayish  powder  that  effer- 
vesces with  add,  showing  that  the  pieces  have 
been  rolled  in  chalk.  It  to  iHabl&  Ute  fraty 
tured  surfaces  being  resinous,  shuiiag,  and 
greenish  black,  and  under  the  microscope  ex- 
hibiting minute  air  oelto  and  numerous  gray, 
semi-tranqiarent  splinters.  It  to  easily  rednced 
to  a  pale  ash-gray  powder,  and  rubbed  with 
water  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  It  bunu 
readily  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  should  not 
leave  more  than  8  per  coat,  of  ash.  Its  odor 
to  like  that  of  old  cheese;  its  taste  slight  at 
first,  and  Uim  acrid.  Bolphorio  ether  ^ould 
separate  not  less  than  78  per  oent.  of  estneb, 
onutoting  principally  of  redn.  XVerveaoenot 
w^  acids  mdioates  the  {nresenoe  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  a  Une  colDr  canaed  by  iodine  that 
of  starch  intro&iced  in  tiie  flour  tised  as  an 
adulterant.  Hie  resin,  which  to  the  active  in- 
gredient in  scammony,  should,  amount  to  80  to 
&0  per  cent.,  all  of  which  to  taken  op  by  boil- 
ing diluted  alcohoL  Scanmiony  possessee  pow- 
erful cathartic  properties,  and  to  so  harsh  and 
violent  in  its  opM'f^on  that  it  to  oommonly  ad- 
ministered in  combination  with  other  purga- 
tives, the  action  of  whioh  it  promotes,  while  its 
own  harshness  is  mi^satftd. 

SOANDEBBEG,  an  Albanian  prince  and 
hero,  wh«e  tnie  name  was  Geoiige  Oastriota, 
bom  at  Orma  in  1404,  died  in  Idssa  tat  Aleado, 
nev  the  modern  8<ntari,  Jan.  17,  1466  or 
1467.  He  was  the  ^  §(«  of  John  Oufanota, 
a  Chrirtian  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirua, 
of  whidi  tiie  capital  was  Oroto.  The  latter, 
having  been  made  faibutitfy  by  Amnrath  IL 
in  1428  (or  by  hto  predecessor  in  1412,  as 
Gibbon  thiiUcs),  was  ooliged  to  deliver  np  hto  4 
Bom  as  hostages.  The  8  elder  died  young  in  a 
Bospicions  manner,  and  George  was  educated  as 
a  Mussolmanr  became  a  &vorite  with  Amorath, 
received  for  hto  proweas  the  name  of  Iskender- 
beg  (Lord  Alexander),  and  waa  made  tanjah' 
ieff  or  commandant  of  a  district,  with  a  force 
of  6,000  horse.  On  the  death  of  hto  father  in 
1482  hto  [Mimnpalitywas  converted  into  ajffov- 
ince,  and  from  that  time  Scan  der  beg  resolved 
npcm  its  recovery.  He  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Turkish  armies,  and  commanded 
that  sent  against  Servia  in  1489.  In  1448  he 
waa  jfaned  with  the  padia  of  Boomelia  in  the 
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command  of  the  armj  sent  into  Hnngarj,  and 
hj  hia  management  of  the  vanguitrd  at  a  bat< 
tie  on  the  HoraTa  parpoBely  gave  the  victory 
to  John  Hnnyady,  wiui  whom  he  ia  aaid  to 
have  previoouy  held  eommnnication.  In  the 
conftision  of  defeat  he  extorted  a  firman  for  the 
government  of  Albania  from  the  rns  effendi  or 
chief  secretary  of  the  saltan,  whom  with  his  at- 
tendanta  he  immediately  afterward  slew.  Has- 
tening to  Oroia  with  a  few  hundred  followers, 
its  gates  were  opened  to  him,  when  he  assum- 
ed hia  hereditary  sovereignty,  abjared  Islamism, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  coon- 
try's  wrongs.  The  Albanians  rose  at  his  call, 
and  in  80  days  he  had  become  master  of  all  the 
fortresses  in  the  comitry,  ^ving  the  Tarkish 
garrisons  their  choice  between  massacre  and 
baptinn.  In  an  assembly  of  Albanian  princes 
at  liasa  he  was  appointed  generalisdmo,  and 
Boon  eollected  an  army  of  16,000  naUvea, 
French,  and  Germans,  with  whom  he  defeated 
one  of  40,000  under  Aii  Paeha.  He  was  some- 
times obliged  to  retreat  to  moontun  fastnesses, 
bat  watchmg  opportanities  he  overthrew  three 
other  large  armies,  and  in  1449,  and  again  in 
1460,  worsted  Amnrath  himself  compelling 
him  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oroia  and  retreat. 
Kohammed  n.,  Amnrath's  saccessor,  con- 
tinned  the  war  with  energy  bnt  withont  sao- 
oess,  thongh  Soanderbeg  was  sometimes  de- 
feated, and  was  harassed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  treason.  At  last  peace  was  oonclnd- 
ed  in  1461  at  the  suit  of  the  anltui,  leaving 
Soanderbeg  in  fbll  possession  of  his  territories. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Pius  U.,  he  then  re- 
paired to  Italy  to  support  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
a^unst  John  of  Aiuon,  and  secured  the  victory 
of  Troja,  Aug,  18, 1463,  which  drove  John  oat 
of  Italy.  The  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ve- 
netians, having  proclaimed  a  crasade  against 
the  Turks  in  1463,  Scanderb^  broke  the  truce, 
renewed  the  war  uusupportea,  defeated  two  of 
the  best  Turkish  generals  in  several  battles, 
forced  Mohammed  himself,  with  an  army  of 
100,000,  to  retreat  in  1466,  drove  another  army 
of  80,000  from  before  Oroia,  and  duriiu;  8  days 
massacred  ita  remains  in  the  defiles  of  Tyranua. 
Gibbon  beUerea,  from  a  sifting  of  evidence, 
that  he  finally  met  with  signal  reverses,  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  refitge,  and  died  a  fh^nve ; 
but  according  to  the  common  statement,  he 
oontinaed  triumphant,  and  was  attending  a 
oouDoil  of  Albanian  prinoes  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  buried  at  Lissa,  and  when  the 
Turks  took  the  town  soon  after,  the  Janizaries 
disinterred  his  bones  and  used  them  as  amulets. 
He  left  a  young  son  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Venetians,  whose  descendants  held  a  Neapol- 
itan dukedom.  His  life  has  been  written,  among 
others,  iu  Latin,  by  his  oontemporary  and  friend 
Harinns  Barletins  (first  printed  at  Frankfort, 
foL,  1687;  afterward  translated  into  Frendi 
and  Oerman) ;  in  French  by  0.  Faganel  (1866) ; 
and  in  English  by  Dr.  0. 0.  Uoore  of  Kew  Tork 
(Kew  Tork,  1860). 


SOABAaSUS 

SCANDINAVIA,  the  ancient  name  of  that 

Sortion  of  Europe  now  comprised  in  the  king- 
oms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swedm, 
Uie  island  of  Iceland. 

SOAPULABT,  or  SoafdUb  (Lat  teaptOa, 
theshonlder  blade),  a  part  of  the  habit  of  certain 
religions  orders,  worn  over  the  robe  of  both 
sexes.  It  oonusts  of  2  strips  of  oloth  which 
cover  the  breast  and  back  and  haiw  down  to 
the  knees  or  to  the  feet.  The  sc^ulary  of  Onr 
Lady  of  Mount  Oarmel  is  composed  of  2  pieces 
of  brown  cloth,  2  or  8  inches  square,  which  are 
connected  by  ribbons  or  strings  about  2  feet 
long,  and  worn  over  the  shoulders  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  of  the  pieces  may  hang  npoa 
the  breast  and  the  other  upon  the  back.  The 
confraternity  of  tiie  se^mary  of  Mount  Oar- 
mel, composed  of  all  who  wear  this  litde  habit, 
la  not  restricted  to  members  of  reli^us  orders, 
bnt  ia  ver^  widely  diflhaed  among  secnlar  per- 
sons. It  IS  believed  by  CaUiolics  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Viigin  Mary,  who  appeared 
in  a  vidon  to  the  blessed  Simon  Stock,  genual 
of  the  Carmelite  order  Odied  1266^,  and  giving 
him  a  scapulary  promised  her  special  protecticn 
to  all  who  should  wear  it  in  her  honor. — There 
are  various  other  soapularies  in  use  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  intended  to  encourage 
particular  devotions,  such  as  those  of  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  and  of  the  seven  sorrows  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  They  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  color  and  in  the  symbolical  figures, 
which  are  generally  stamped  or  worked  on 
them.  Oerfaun  prayers  are  to  be  said  daily  I7 
all  who  wear  them. 

SOABAB^US  (Linn.),  the  ittpresentstiTtt 
genus  of  a  large  family  of  pentamentas  lamet 
Uoom  beetles,  having  the  antenme  generally 
terminated  by  a  club,  and  either  composed  of 
leaflets  or  of  box-like  joints.  Of  the  old  family 
several  thousand  species  were  enumerated,  (MT 
about  200  genera,  but  these  are  now  separated 
into  many  distinct  families.  The  proper  acara- 
handm  or  eopropKagi  comprise  those  which  live 
in  and  feed  upon  excrements,  espedally  those 
of  herbivorous  animals.  The  form  b  gener- 
ally short  and  thick,  and  their  color  shining 
black  or  brilliant  metallic ;  they  excrete  an 
oily  matter,  which  prevmts  the  substances 
among  which  they  live  from  adhering  to  them ; 
they  we  able  to  dig  very  r^idly  into  the 
ground ;  in  the  spring  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
enclosing  their  eggs  in  small  pill-like  balls  of 
dung,  wMch  they  roll  along  by  the  hind  feet  to 
holes  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited. — ^The 
type  of  this  family  is  the  genus  a£m«Atu(Webar 
and  Fabr.)t  eqaivalent  to  the  genus  teardbenu 
of  McLeay ;  this  is  peculiar  to  the  old  world, 
and  of  more  than  40  speues  nearly  80  bdong 
in  Africa.  The  body  is  rounded,  flattened  above, 
the  4  posterior  limbs  hairy  and  ending  in  a 
single  spar;  t^e  external  edge  of  the  wing 
covers  ia  nearly  straij^t,  and  t£e  head  is  lobed 
and  festooned  in  front.  There  were  2  species 
worshipped  by  the  uicient  Egyptians,  and 
often  rei»eaented  by  tboir  lueroglyphics  and  en 
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fheir  mo&Tnneiits ;  models  of  them  were  made 
in  the  moat  precious  materials,  and  were  worn 
as  ohanns  sronnd  the  noA  of  the  liring,  and 
Irariedwith  th^rmmmnies;  the  insects  tnem- 
■elves  have  also  been  fonnd  in  their  coffins. 
The  A.  (•?.)  taeer  (Oliv.)  is  black  and  about  an 
inch  long,  and  is  foand  in  S,  Europe,  W.  Asia, 
and  N.Africa.  The  A.  (S.)  ^gyptiorum  (LaXr.) 
is  larger  and  wider,  of  a  green  color  with  golden 
tints,  and  is  fonnd  principally  in  Egypt ;  they 
are  strong  on  the  wing,  not  very  firm  on  the  an- 
terior feet  while  rolling  their  balls,  and  when  on 
the  back  have  considerable  difficulty  in  rising. 
Scarabni  are  represented  on  the  monuments  in 
various  positions,  and  often  of  ^gantio  dimen- 
dons;  they  were  known  to  Aristotle.  They 
were  conudered  symbolic  of  the  world  on  ac- 
count of  the  globular  form  of  tiie  egg  balls ; 
of  the  mm,  from  the  ray-like  projemons  of 
the  bead ;  and  of  a  warrior,  from  the  belief 
that  all  were  males,  whence  they  were  also 
worn  as  symbols  by  Uie  Romans.  As  typical 
of  the  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  they  were 
worn  by  women  to  render  them  prolific.  There 
are  many  marvellous  stories  and  superstitions 
connected  with  these  insects. 

SOABAMOnOH  (Ital.  tearamtucia,  skir- 
mish}, a  grot^ue  personage  in  the  old  Italian 
comedy,  habited  in  the  Hiapano-Neapolitan 
costume,  and  representing  the  braggadocio  and 
bully  who  is  finally  beaten  by  Harlequin.  The 
character  is  of  Spanish  orig^.  One  of  its  most 
fiunouB  representatives  was  Elurdli,  who  gained 
tbe  ro^  fiiTor  in  Fhmce  by  making  the  young 
danphm  (aftoiirard  Louis  XIV.)  iaa^.  He 
vas  so  agile  that  when  over  80  years  old  he 
could  give  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  foot, 

SOARBOEOtTGH,  a  seaport  town  and  water- 
ing place  of  England,  in  the  north  ri^ng  of 
Torkshire,  89  m.  N.  £.  fh>m  York ;  pop.  in 
1861, 12,915.  It  is  picturesquely  ntaated  on 
a  rocky  declivity  and  along  the  N.  shore  of  an 
open  bay  of  the  North  sea.  The  mineral 
waters  are  esteemed  very  serviceable  in  caring 
compMnts  of  the  stomach,  and  the  town  is 
mnon  frequented  in  Furamer  for  sea  bathing. 
The  peninsula  to  the  N,  £.  is  crowned  with  an 
ancient  castle. 

SCARLATINA.  Bee  So  aelkt  Fsvke. 

SCARLATTI,  Aubsutobo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  in  Nicies  in  1660,  died  in  Rome  in 
1735.  He  was  instructed  in  maeic  by  Caris- 
aimi,  and  the  introduction  of  violin  accom- 
paniments to  airs,  the  ritomel,  and  the  da  capo 
are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 300  masses,  100  operas,  and  8,000  can- 
tatas, for  the  last  of  which  he  frequently  fur- 
nished the  words.  Bat  a  small  portion  of 
these  works  are  now  known. — ^Domekioo,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  composer,  bom  in 
Kaples  in  1683,  died  in  Madrid  in  1761.  He 
was  ohapelmaster  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
prodnced  nmnerous  operas,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  SuitM  de  piicea  pour  U  cloMein,  4&  in 
number,  the  snccessftal  performance  of  which 
WM  long  regarded  aa  the  greatest  test  of  ez- 
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cellence  in  a  pianist,  although  thciy  are  now 

nearly  obsolete^  

SCARLET  FEVER,  or  Soabutiha,  a  con- 
tagious, febrile  exanthon,  characterized  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  by  a  peculiar 
eruption.  For  a  long  time  scarlet  fever  was 
confounded  with  measles,  and  the  characteris- 
tic differences  between  the  two  diseases  were 
first  thoroughly  described  at  no  very  remote 
date.  The  period  of  incubation  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  varying  from  8  to  10  days.  The 
appearance  of  the  eruption  when  the  attack  is 
severe  is  commonly  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
head  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration, 
and  febrile  excitement  more  or  less  intense. 
The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  on  the  edges, 
there  is  slight  sore  throat,  and  on  examination 
the  pharynx  and  palate  are  found  topresent  a 
more  or  less  punctillatc  redness.  'When  pres- 
ent, the  fever  of  invation  precedes  tiie  eruption 
from  12  hours  to  4  dam  the  most  usual  period 
being  about  3  days.  The  eruption  in  general 
first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  afterward  «>• 
pearing  on  the  face,  and  then  spreading  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  It  consists  of  numerous  red 
points  upon  a  rose-colored  ground.  Sometimes 
it  appews  in  large  patches,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  skin  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  burning,  dry, 
and  roQ^h.  With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion a  disagreeable  itching  attacks  the  patient, 
rendering  him  restless  and  increasing  the  fevw. 
The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  white  coat, 
through  which  the  red  piq>iIltB  are  seen  pro- 
truding, afterward  becomes  dean  and  of  a  deep 
red  color,  the  enlarged  pf^iUs  Saving  it  a  straw- 
berry-like ^pearance.  The  febrile  exdtement 
frequently  runs  high,' and  there  is  loss  of  ap- 
petite, thirst,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  often 
deUrium,  while  the  patient  is  uinoyed  by  the 
troublesome  itching  attendant  npon  the  erup- 
tion. WiththesesymptomBthetonsilBipharynx, 
and  palate  are  swollen,  inflamed,  and  often  ul- 
cerated. The  eruption  is  at  its  height  on  the 
8d  or  4th  day ;  it  is  then  most  marked  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  thighs,  and  about  the  folds  of  the  articu- 
lations. From  time  to  time  it  varies  in  inten- 
sity, otoitement  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  fevw 
rendering  it  brighter  and  more  coinous.  Aftw 
a  p«^od  varying  in  differoit  esses  from  8  to  8 
days,  tiie  eruption  grows  paler  and  gradual^ 
di^ppears;  at  the  same  time  the  cutide  ia 
found  to  desquamate,  separating  from  the  £aoe 
and  body  in  minute  brau-Iike  scales,  but  from 
the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes,  or  some- 
times forming  casts  of  those  organs. — Three 
varieties  of  scarlet  fever  are  ordinarily  de- 
scribed :  1,  learlatina  dmpltx,  in  which  there 
is  a  bright  rash,  but  with  very  little  sore  throat 
or  fever,  the  patient  being  scarcely  at  all  ill ; 
2,  »earlatina  anginota,  in  which  there  are  both 
fever  and  affection  of  the  throat,  varying  from 
cases  comparatively  eUdit  to  tiiose  which  en- 
danger life,  or  prove  fatal;  and  8,  tcarlatina 
ffia%na,  in  which  the  eruption  is  imperfbct, 
and  (tften  of  a  Uuish  or  livid  tint,  or  it  may  not 
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i^pwr  at  all;  Oift  fever  la  of  a  ^phdd  iTpe, 
and  the  throat  nloerated  and  gangrenoot. 
Sometimefl  these  caaes  prove  fetal  in  a  few 
boors,  the  patient  seemii^  to  sink  direcUj  un- 
der the  innaenoe  of  the  poison,  without  any 
very  decided  local  manifestations.    In  other 
oases  die  debUitj  is  extreme,  the  pnlse  fre- 
quent and  very  feeble,  the  throat  beoomes  im- 
mensely Bwolleo,  obstructed  with  viscid  macus, 
gangreuons,  and  oommnnicating  an  intolerable 
fetor  to  the  breatiL  Bach  cases  almost  invari- 
prove  fittel.— Soariet  fever  ia  freQoaiitly 
followed  by  Ihe  derdt^ment  of  some  one  m 
the  nomerona  forms  of  stroma,  ^andular  aweH- 
ings,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  jihe  ear  with  offensive  discharge, 
chronic  inflammation  of  tiie  eyes  and  eyelids, 
&0.   Sometimes  a  form  of  subacute  rheoma- 
ticmi,  affecting  the  larger  joints,  supervenes. 
The  most  frequent  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
ttjuela  of  scarlet  fever  is  dropsy.  Commonly 
it  assumes  the  form  of  anasarca,  or  swelling 
ot  the  whole  sorboe;  often  however  effiision 
into  the  serous  cavities  likewise  oocurs.  In 
all  such  oases  the  urine  is  found  diminished 
in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  ooagolating  on 
tiie  i^pliea^on<tf^heat  or  the  addition  of  nltxio 
add.    It  is  attended  with  a  diy  iUn,  a  fre* 
qoent  pnlse  and  honied  breathing,  ana  pro^ 
tratiou;  sometimes  nervous  aympttmu,  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  or  oonvulnons  are  present 
Dropsy  follows  the  mild  as  well  aa  the  severer 
forms  of  scarlet  fever.   It  is  conunonly  attrib- 
uted tio  cold  during  the  period  of  desquama- 
tion, but  more  or  less  desquamative  disease 
of  the  kidneys  attends  every  case  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  when  severe 
may  be  followed  by  dropsy,  quite  independent 
of  any  undue  exposure  to  cold. — ^The  milder 
and  happUy  the  more  frequent  forms  of  scarlet 
fever  require  little  or  no  treatment.  Where 
there  is  much  fever  and  heat  of  sUiif  freqaent 
sponging  with  tepid  or  witii  eold  water  la  of 
service;  the  bowels  should  be  moved  if  neees- 
mry  by  some  mild  laxative,  and  a  bland  and 
nnirritating  diet  prescribed.    The  ttohfng 
the  skin  is  best  relieved  by  anointing  the  body 
thoroughly  with  oil  or  lard.   In  severer  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  tJie 
atient,  and  quinine,  iron,  and  stimtuuits  may 
e  resorted  to,  whUe  a  detergent  or  astringent 
gaigle  may  be  used  for  the  throat   In  oases 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  if  there  be  any  hope 
for  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  in  a  liberal  use 
of  stimnlants.   The  dropsy  that  follows  scarlet 
fever  is  best  treated  by  the  free  use  ot  hydra- 
g(Hpie  oathartioa  and  the  hot  bath,  followed, 
wheo  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  mine  baa 
beoome  paler  ana  more  cc^iona,  hy  ^e  admin- 
istration of  iron.  The  o&er  tegwla  should  be 
treated  according  to  thmr  character  and  to  the 
oonstitntion  of  the  pi^ent  The  homoaopathists 
depend  mainly  upon  aconite  and  belladonna  in 
the  milder  attacks,  and  apon  arsenicnm  and 
pJbioflphoric  and  nitric  acids  in  the  severer  cases. 
Thej  use  heUeborOj  dij^taUa,  apii^  aod  ^kk^- 
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nom  in  the  dropncal  aAotitws  which  oftaa 
follow  the  disease. 

SOABLETT,  Sm  Jaus  Yokri,  a  British 
soldier,  bom  in  1790.  He  is  the  seocHid  am  of 
Lord  Abinger,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trin- 
ity college,  Oambridge,  and  in  1618  entered 
the  army  as  an  of3cer  of  the  18th  hussars,  socn 
after  the  disbanding  of  which  he  received  a 
oommission  in  the  0th  dragoons.  He  became 
lieotoDant-oolonel  of  the  6th  dragoons  in  1840^ 
Mid  colonel  in  18C8.  When  Uie  expeditaon  to 
the  Crimea  waa  nudertakien,  he  was  amtAtibeA 
a  brigadier-general  and  took  oommaDd  of  the 
heavy  cavalry.  On  Oct  S6, 1854,  his  ttf^ade 
made  the  famoos  charge  at  Balaklava,  routing 
more  than  double  tfa«r  number  of  Rnsdan 
cavalry  with  great  slaughter ;  and  on  the  asm* 
day  it  bron^t  out  of  action  the  light  brigade 
which  had  charged  under  Lord  Cardigan  with 
equal  gallantry  but  less  auocess.  For  his  ser- 
vices on  this  day  he  was  made  a  mi^or^cmersl 
on  Dec.  12  foUowing,  and  when  Lord  La  can  re- 
turned home  he  tocJc  command  of  the  entire 
British  oav^ry  force  in  the  Crimea.  He  was 
created  a  E.O.B.  in  July,  1866. 

SCABPA,  Antonio,  an  Italian  anatomist  and 
■nrgeon,  bcwn  ai  La  Motta,  a  village  of  Frioli, 
June  18,  1747,  died  in  Pavia,  Oct  81,  1S8S. 
He  waa  educated  at  IMoa,  and  at  theageitf 
34  became  professor  of  anatomy  fat  the  indver- 
dty  of  Uodena.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  to 
the  same  ohalr  in  the  oniverrity  of  Pavia,  and 
in  1814  became  director  of  the  feoolty  of  me<fi- 
oine  in  that  institution.  He  waa  an  exact  and 
patient  observer,  and  surgical  anatomy  owes 
Its  first  development  to  his  labors.  Hu  prin- 
cipal works  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages. 

SCARBON,  Paul,  a  French  oomio  drama- 
tist and  noveli^  bom  in  Paris  in  1610,  died 
Oct  16,  1600.  He  led  a  gay  and  dissolute  life 
in  bis  yooth,  hot  the  dewi  ot  his  fether  left 
him  penniless,  and  a  disease  made  him  a  crip- 
ple and  dbtorted  his  wh<de  fram&  He  th«i 
applied  himself  to  Hteratore  for  a  support,  and 
soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  by  his  oarioa- 
tnres  and  humorooa  sketches  as  to  be  styled 
the  "  emperor  of  the  burlesque."  What  be 
earned  by  his  pen,  together  wiUi  the  proeeeds 
of  a  benefice  granted  nim  by  his  friend  Lavar^ 
din,  bishop  of  Xe  Mans,  and  a  pension  from  tbe 
private  purse  of  the  queen,  wabled  him  to  live 
at  ease,  and  his  house  was  the  fevorite  reerai 
of  wits  and  noUemui  who  relished  a  good 
Joke  or  a  merry  supper.  During  the  war  of 
the  Fronde  he  was  one  of  the  oi^neata  at 
Muarinf  and  wrote  the  MaaarmadSt  which 
cost  him  his  penrfon.  In  1662  he  manied 
EVanooiae  d'Anbign^  afterward  odelwated  aa 
Ibne.  de  ICaintenon.  His  comedies,  among 
which  were  Jodelet  (1646),  Don  Japhet  ePAr- 
minis  (1668),  and  PSoolier  de  Saiamattav* 
(1664),  were  well  received ;  but  he  was  indeot- 
ed  for  his  greatest  socceas  to  his  burleeqae  (mT 
'VirgSl^rmHdetrmmtis.  Bis  beat  work  how- 
ever ia  Zi  tWMm  mh^imi  Tlw  hart  aditica  of 
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hU  oomptotfr  wofkB  fa  that  of  Brazen  d«  la 
Uartinidre<(10  toU.  12mo.,  Parig,  1787). 

BOAUBUS,  MAsocsiSEiauus.  I.  ABoman 
senator  and  oonanl,  bora  in  168  B.  0.,  died  be- 
tween 90  and  88.  Thoagh  belonging  to  the 
pa^eian  .Emilia  gens,  he  was  extremely  poor 
Inhisjouth;  bat  having  studied  eloquence  and 
gained  distinGtion  in  the  army,  he  was  elected 
ournle  »dile  in  128,  praetor  arbuins  in  120, 
oonsol  in  IIS,  censor  m  109,  and  oonsnl  again 
in  107.  Ihiring  his  first  oonsnlship  he  obtained 
a  triomuh  for  victcaies  OTer  tbe  XJgmiana  and 
other  Alpine  tribes,  and  was  made  j>rt»c«p«Mn(i- 
itu.  When  Adherbal  in  117  sought  asuatanca 
frma  the  Bomana  ag^nst  Jngartha,  Soaonia 
Ta«  one  c£  the  taw  noUes  ^o  reftued  the 
hribea  of  tiie  latter,  and  nrged  hii  paniahment. 
This,  however,  was  rather  the  result  of  policy 
than  principle,  as  he  afterward  accumulated 
great  wealth  by  peculation  and  bribenr.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  tbeee  and  other 
crimes,  but  always  escaped  punishment  through 
the  influence  gained  over  the  people  by  his  elo- 
quence and  diligent  discharge  of  pablic  duty, 
notwithstanding  that  he  distinguished  himself 
by  oppondon  to  the  Gracchi  and  all  other  pop- 
alar  leaders.  An  embassy  to  Ajfrioa  in  112, 
with  Scamns  at  its  head,  to  secure  Justice  to 
Adherbal  from  Jngnrtha,  having  failed,  war  was 
declared  by  Borne,  and  Bcanrns  aooompanied 
the  army  as  Uuate  at  the  oonsal  Beslia.  Jn- 
gnrtha secured  peaoe  by  bribing  the  leaders, 
whereupon  a  great  ontciy  was  raised  at  Bome; 
but  Sciuums,  though  one  of  the  most  guilty,  es- 
mp«i  by  contriving  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
auatitora  ordered  to  inves^ite  the  offence. 
U.  Son  of  the  preceding,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  mercenary  crimes.  He  was  stepson  to  Sylla, 
whose  proscriptions  enabled  him  to  add  im- 
mensely  to  his  wealth.  In  the  third  Ifithri- 
datio  war  he  served  as  qasastor  under  Fompey, 
and  in  Jodsa  received  a  Iwge  bribe  from  Arb- 
tobolua  for  deciding  in  his  &Tor  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  him  and  his  brother 
^manna.  Pompey  reversed  his  dedsicai,  but 
kn  hfmomranished  in  command  <tf^yiifl;  and 
having  made  a  predatory  inonrsion  wo  Arabia 
Petnea,  he  wasboaghtoff  by  Aretas,  the  Ung, 
for  800  talttits.  In  68  B.  0.  he  vaa  elected 
eorale  eedile,  and  expended  all  his  wealth  to 
celebrate  the  games  witii  unparalleled  splendor, 
bnilding  a  temporary  theatre  larae  enough  to 
hold  80,000  persons,  decorated  with  860  cMtly 
eolnmns  and  8,000  statues.  He  was  prmtor  in 
SO,  and  in  06  governed  Sardinia,  whose  inhab- 
ituits  he  plundered  to  obtain  tbe  means  for 
paying  his  debts  and  securing  the  consulship 
tiie  next  year.  For  this  he  was  Invught  to 
trial  before  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Cato ; 
bnt  though  his  guilt  was  undoubted,  his  de- 
Jtaoe  by  (Soero,  Hortoudaa,  and  4  othw  advo- 
eataa,  and  his  own  tears  and  ^^>eals  to  the 
Bplendor  of  his  aadiledilp,  procured  his  acquit- 
tal. Some  time  later  he  was  condemned  far 
illegal  effbrta  to  obtain  c&m,  after  which  hu 
name  diaappears  from  history.  His  xeaideaoe 
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on  the  Palatine  biU  was  celebrated  fbr  its  mag>- 

nifioence. — His  son  Uarens  .Almilius  acoompa* 
nied  Sextos  Pompey,  his  half  brother,  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  betrayed  him  to 
the  generals  of  Antony ;  and  his  grandson 
M&mercus,  called  by  Seneca  the  last  of  '^e 
Soaori,  a  dissolute  orator  and  poet,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  accused  of  treason  and  of  adul- 
tery with  livia,  and  finally  committed  suicide. 

60EFTBE  (Or.  tnaptrpov,  or  viaprrov,  a  staff), 
an  enugn  of  royal  anthority.  Although  in  that 
light  of  greater  uitiquity  dian  tbe  crown,  it  was 
orifpnally  no  more  tlian  a  simple  walking  stick. 
In  very  ancient  times  it  was  borne  not  only  by 
the  pinces,  but  by  heralds,  judges,  and  priests; 
but  Its  use  was  more  oommon  among  the  Ariat- 
io8  than  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  inso- 
much that  among  the  former  all  classes  of  those 
hol^g  anthority,  indading  eunuchs,  were  call- 
ed vKiftmvxoi  (sceptre  beu-ers).  In  antiqni^ 
it  was  customary  to  swear  by  uie  sceptre,  tak- 
ing it  by  the  right  hand  and  lifting  it  towatd 
heaven.  It  became  by  d^^es  the  emblem 
of  royal  power  only,  and  from  the  Boman 
emperors  was  tranaoutted  to  the  western  mm- 
arcJia. 

80HAD0W,  JoHAKN  GoTTFBiBD,  a  German 
sculptor,  born  in  Berlin  in  1764,  died  there, 
Jan.  26, 1860.  He  studied  the  antique  in  Borne, 
and  r^iairing  to  Vienna  in  1788  attnoted  no- 
tice by  a  monument  to  Oount  von  der  Mark, 
natural  son  of  Frederic  William  U.  He  was 
thenceforth  extensively  employed  on  monumen- 
tal works  of  a  public  character,  of  which  his 
colossal  statue  of  General  Ziethen  at  Berlin, 
his  equestrian  statues  of  Frederic  the  Great  at 
Stettin  and  of  BlQcher  at  Bostock,  and  his 
statue  of  Luther  at  Wittenbera,  are  specimens. 
For  the  last  28  years  of  his  life  he  held  the  ofiSce 
of  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin. 
He  is  the  author  several  works  on  art. — 
Fbibdbioh  Wilhslh  von  SdUDow-GoDsr- 
HADS,  a  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Berlin,  Sept  6, 1789.  He  went  to  Borne  when 
young,  where  he  cooperated  with  Cornelius  and 
Overbeek  in  the  establishmeitf  ci  a  nev  Gw- 
man  sdiod  of  painting,  and  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Oatholic  chorch.  After  die* 
charging  for  some  time  tbe  duties  of  professw 
in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin,  he  suo- 
ceeded  Oornelius  in  1826  as  director  of  the 
Dflsseldorf  academy.  He  was  ennobled  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1848.  His  works  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  Dfisseldorf,  Berlin,  and  other 
German  <utieB.  Oharacteristic  specimens  of  his 
style  are:  "Mignon"  (1828),  frequently  engrav- 
ed; the  "Fonr  Evangelists,"  in  tbe  Werder 
churdi,  Berlin;  the  "Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
gins," in  the  mnseam  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Slun;  the  "Fountain  of  Lii^,"  in  the  posses- 
sitm  m  the  king  of  Prnsflia;  and  an  aUegoriod 
series  entitled  "'Paradise,"  "Purgatory,"  and 
"Hell."  After  tbe  completion  of  the  latter 
work  he  beo^pie  totally  blind;  but  he  fubse- 
qnentiy  reoovwed  his  d^t  sufficiently  to  re- 
■ume  ue  praotioe  of  his  art  He  is  tbe  author 
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ixl  a  treatise  in  French  on  the  Infloenoe  of 
Ohriatianity  upon  painting, 

SOHATABIK,  Pavel  Joztp,  a  BlaTio  writer, 
bom  in  Eobeljarowo,  in  northern  Hongary, 
Haj  18,  1795,  died  in  1801.  He  was  educated 
at  the  nniversitj  of  Jena.  From  1619  to  18S8 
he  was  professor  in  the  Servian  gTmnasinm  at 
Kensatz,  and  then  went  to  Pragne,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  stady  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  in  1848  became  librarian  of  the  university 
of  that  citv.  In  1849  and  1861  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  oommisdons  in  Prague  and 
Vienna  ehuged  with  the  daty  of  establishing 
a  fixed  temonology  fbr  the  Slavic  laniniage. 
Bis  works,  diiefly  of  a  historical  and  phuol(^ 
ical  oharaoter,  are  numerous  and  important. 

80HAFF,  Philip,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  bom  in  Ohnr,  canton  of  Grisons,  Switz- 
erland, Jan.  1, 1819.  He  was  educated  at  the 
nniversities  of  TQblngen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  at 
the  last  of  which  he  was  graduated  doctor  of 

Ehiloaophy  and  licentiate  of  divinity  in  1841. 
[e  then  travelled  as  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian 
nobleman  through  fVance,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  (1841-'3),  and  retnrning  to  Berlin  com- 
menced as  lecturer  on  theolo^.  In  Oct.  1648, 
the  synod  of  the  German  Beformed  church 
assembled  at  Winchester,  Va.,  invited  him  to 
become  professor  of  theolwy  at  Heroerabniw, 
Peon. ;  and  having  been  orduned  at  Elberfsld, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  On  the 
groimd  of  some  supposed  unsound  views  ex- 
pressed in  a  work  published  at  Berlin  before 
nis  odl  to  America,  and  also  in  his  inaugural  at 
Heroersbnrg,  the  charge  of  heresy  was  brought 
against  him,  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by 
synod  assembled  at  York,  Peon.,  in  1846. 
Since  that  time  he  has  labored  at  Meroerabui^, 
teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in  connection 
first  with  Dr.  Kevin  and  then  with  Dr.  Wolff; 
with  the  interruptiou  of  only  one  year  (1664), 
irhich  he  spentinaEnropean  visit,  lecturing  on 
America  in  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  repre- 
aenting  the  German  churches  of  America  at  the 
Gerautn  ohnrcih  diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Hain, 
and  before  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  in 
Basel.  He  received  from  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin in  1864  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  has  pub- 
lished in  German  The  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Halle,  1841)-,  '*0n  James  and  the 
Brothers  of  Jesus"  (Beriin,  1843) ;  "  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism"  (German  and  Englisb, 
Ohamhersburg,  Penn.,  1846) ;  "  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Ohurch"  (Mercersburg,  1851 ;  3d  ed., 
Iieit»io,  1864;  translated  into  English  by  the 
Bev.  B.  D.  Teomans,  New  York  and  Edinbarah, 
1868 ;  translated  also  into  Dutch  and  F^on); 
"Oennan  ^ram  Book,  with  a  Historical  u- 
troduotion,  Oritacat  and  Biographical  Notes" 
(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1869) ;  and  in  Eng- 
lish, "  What  is  Ohurch  History  1  A  Vindication 
of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development"  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1646);  "St.  Augustine,  his  Life  and 
Labors"  (New  York,  1668;  German,  Berlin, 
1864) ;  "  America,  its  Political,  Social,  and  Be- 
ligiona  Oharaoter,   leotnrea  odiTered  hj 
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quest  at  Berlin  tn  1854,  and  translated  into 
English  (1866) ;  *'  Germany,  its  Uniterritiee  and 
Divines*' (Philadelphia,  1867);  "Historyof  the 
Ohristian  Ohurch  of  the  first  three  Oentnrie^ 
(New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1868),  which  is  to 
be  oontinned  down  to  the  present  time  in  4  or 
6  volnmes ;  "  The  Horal  Oharacter  of  Ohrist, 
or  the  Perfection  of  Christ's  Hnmanity  a  Proof 
of  his  Divinity"  (1860) ;  and  "  A  Oatechism  far 
Sunday  Schools"  (1861),  bemde  miuiy  contzi- 
hutions  to  American  and  for^gn  periodicala. 
Dr.  Schaff  also  pobUshed  the  Mnhtr^fi^maid^  a 
theological  monthly  tor  the  Gennan  chnrehea 
of  America,  from  1648  to  1868,  and  has  been  eo- 
editor  of  the  "  Hercersbarg  Beview"  ^ce  1867. 

SOHAFFH  ATJSEN,  a  canton  of  Switzeriand, 
bounded  S.  by  the  cantcms  of  Zarich  and  Thnr- 
gan,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Baden ;  area,  116 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,800.  The  snr£Boe  is 
mgged,  being  traversed  by  low  ramifications 
of  tike  Jora  range.  The  Rhine  forms  the  S. 
boundary  line.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
temperate.  Agriculture  forms  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants. — Sobaffhavbdt, 
the  coital,  is  sitnsted  <»i  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Bhine,  84  m.  N.  from 
Zarioh ;  pop.  8,000.  It »  sorronnded  by  walls 
and  overlooked  by  an  old  easUe.  Atrant  S  m. 
below  the  town  are  Uie  Sohaffhansai  fells, 
where  the  Rhine,  here  about  SOD  feet  broadf 
descends  a  height  of  more  than  70  feet. 

SOHALLEB,  Julius,  a  German  philosophical 
writer,  born  in  Hagdeburg  in  1810.  He  first 
studied  theology  at  Halle,  bat  afterward  turned 
his  attention  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  be- 
came teacher  there  in  1884  and  adiimot  pro- 
fessor in  1838.  His  first  works,  Dte  PhOtm- 
phit  unaerer  Zeit  (Leipsio,  1687)  and  Dw  hit- 
torueha  Chrittia  und  die  Philotophie  (1888), 
addressed  to  Strauss,  were  written  in  defence 
ofH^lianism.  OetehuAUder  J/iOurpkilo- 
aophU  von  Baeon  bi$  mff  vmtn  Zeit  (3  vob^ 
Leipsio,  1641-4)  was  announced  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  work  on  the  soioioe  of  natorsl 
philosophy.  In  thto  department  his  effbrta 
nave  been  specially  directed  against  material- 
ism, and  the  theories  of  V<^  and  Holesohott 
He  has  also  written  Vorleeanffen  Hber  Sehleier- 
ma<]A«r(HaUe,1844),  undJhrateUungundJrnUk 
eon  Luawig  Fmerbaeh  (Leipsic,  1846) ;  and  wiflk 
Giebel  he  has  edited  since  1860  the  WeUaU,  a 
popular  scientific  review. 

80HAMYL.  SeeSHAMTL. 

SOHARNHORST,  Gebhabd  Davtd  vow,  a 
German  soldier,  bom  at  H&melsee,  Hanover, 
Nov.  10, 1766,  died  in  Prague,  Jane  38, 1618. 
He  entered  tiie  artillery  service,  and  soon  be- 
came known  by  the  inventl(m  of  a  mionnnetrie 
spy  glass  and  if  statistioat  tables.  In  1780  be 
was  made  professor  In  the  military  aidiool  at 
Hanover,  and  in  1798  captain  of  light  artilleiy, 
having  meantime  published  sever^  Talnable 
military  works.  In  1794  he  was  presented 
with  a  sword  by  the  king  of  England  for  his 
servioes  in  the  defence  cf  Kenin  under  Gen. 
Hammerst^    He  soom  after  mtered  tha 
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PrQBrian  terrloe  aa  Uentenaat-oolonel,  was  fior 
eom6  time  instrootor  ot  offloere  at  Berlio,  and 
in  1604  received  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility.  At  the  battle  of  Anerst&ot  in 
1806  he  was  chief  of  BlQcher's  staff,  and  was 
twice  wonnded ;  and  he  took  part  in  that  of 
Xylan  in  the  f(^owing  year.  After  the  peace 
of  TiMt  be  was  made  imuor-general  and  presi- 
dent of  the  oommiflsiou  for  the  reoraani^tion 
of  the  army,  of  wbich  he  was  at  length  charged 
with  the  whole  administration,  and  gave  it  an 
entirely  new  constitution  and  s  bi^er  tone. 
He  also  disciplined  great  niunbers  of  volnnteers 
thron^OQt  the  oomitry,  uid  the  fbonda- 
tiiHi  of  the  Zaadaekr  sykem.  He  was  thns 
enabled  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1618 
to  arm  all  the  able-bodied  men  or  Prnssia,  and 
to  give  effiei«iey  to  the  enthnsiastio  national 
spirit  then  aroused.  'With  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general he  served  as  chief  of  the  staff 
the  army  under  BlQcher,  was  wonnded  at  the 
battle  <>f  Ldtzeo,  and,  departing  immediately 
afterwsjrd  for  Vienna  to  engl^^  the  emperor 
Francis  in  the  cause  of  the  ulies,  died  on  the 
way.  There  is  a  marble  statne  of  him  by 
Banoh  before  the  miun  guard  house  at  Berlin. 

80HAUMBUKG-LIPPE,  a  German  princi- 
palis, embraced  between  Hanover,  Hease-Oas- 
mI,  aiid  Wes^halia;  area,  171  sq.  m. :  p<w.  in 
1868,  80,144.  The  sor&oe  toward  the  N.  is 
level,  bnt  becomes  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  the  soil 
b  very  fertile.  There  are  only  a  few  small 
streams,  tribotaiies  of  the  Weser.  A  luve 
forest,  the  Sohaumbnrger  Wald,  is  in  the  W., 
and  the  Stehihuder  Meer,  a  small  lake,  in  the 
N.  Ooal  and  limestone  are  found,  the  BQcke- 
bnrg  containing  rich  seams  of  the  former.  It 
is  the  82d  state  in  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum.  Its  military 
(Mmtangent  is  6B6  men.  The  government  is  a 
emisfatntionfd  monarchy.  The  reigning  prince 
is  George  William  (bom  Deo.  20,  1784),  who 
MBumed  the  rmns  of  government  in  1807.  Cap- 
ital, Bflckebnrg. 

80HEEI«E,  Kabl  Vnmuf,  a  Swedldt  chem- 
ist, bora  in  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  Dea  19, 
17^,  died  at  Edping,  near  Stockholm,  Hay  31, 
1786.  After  serving  an  i^prentioeship  to  an 
apotheoary  at  Gothenbni^,  he  went  in  1765  to 
lialmO  and  in  1778  to  UjMal,  where  he  gained 
the  Mendship  of  Bergman.  In  1777  he  was 
appointed  by  the  medical  academy  apothecary 
at  JCOping,  where  he  married  the  widow  of  the 
previous  incumbent.  His  experiments  were 
performed  with  very  imperfect  apparatus,  and 
under  great  disadvantages ;  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Priestley,  he  probably  discovered 
more  new  substances  than  any  oUier  chemist, 
including  tartaric  add,  manganese,  chlorine, 
barytes,  the  pigment  called  Stmeele^s  green,  the 
coloring  prindf^  of  Prusdan  blue,  he,  ^ee 
Ohbhibtbt,  vol  v.  p.  86.)  His  researches  were 
ohiefly  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  tiie 
■eadcmy  of  Stockholm.  In  his  "  Ohemioal  Ob- 
■emtitms  and  E:q>eriments  on  Air  and  Fire" 
{Btockholm,  1777;  trandated  into  En^idk  Tbj 
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Kirwan),  with  no  knowledge  d  the  pre^nis 
discovery  of  Priestley,  he  described  oxygen 
under  the  name  of  empyreal  ur. 

60HEFER,  Leopold,  a  German  poet  and 
novelist,  horn  in  Moskan,  Lower  Lnsatia,  Jnly 
80, 1784.  After  being  6  years  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  estate  of  Prince  Ptlckler-Mns- 
kau,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Germany, 
studied  for  a  few  years  in  Vienna,  and  ^  then 
visited  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1820,  and  settled 
in  his  native  village.  In  1811  his  first  woi^ 
speared  under  the  title  of  OedichU  mit  Com- 
vMitionen.  iffia  novels,  most  of  which  were 
first  pnbtished  in  periodiesl^  have  been  cttm. 
reprinted  ooUectdvely.  He  has  deo  written 
Die  OSUlicha  Komddu  in  Bom  (Leipeio,  1849) ; 
fffVPF(Mnnt&s(1846);  Oenevion  von  Ibulovid 
(1846);  md  Die  Sibplle  von  Mantua  (Baabxagi 
1868) ;  beside  several  volnmes  of  poems, 
which  the  Laichbren^r  (Berlin, 1884)  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  several  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  and  eaprieciot  for  the  piano. 

80HEFFEB,  Abt,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1794,  died  in  Paris,  June 
16,  1868.  At  12  years  of  age  he  painted  a  hia- 
torical  picture  whidi  attracted  mnch  attentiini 
in  the  exhibition  at  Amsterdam.  Subseqnendy 
he  Btodied  lus  art  in  Paris  under  Baron  Guirin. 
Uany  of  his  works  were  saggested  b^  the  pocana 
of  Goethe,  Uhland,  and  other  Gennan.anthora, 
but  the  most  diaracteristic  in  ^le  are  Uiose 
devoted  to  religious  snbjeots.  Of  the  latter 
class  his  Cfmatut  Gontolator,  "Dead  Christ," 
*'  Three  Marys,"  "  Christ  weeping  over  Jera- 
aalem,*'  Mater  Dolorosa,  the  Temptadon," 
and  others  are  choice  specimens.  His  several 
pictures  of  "  Mignon,"  his  '*  Francesca  da 
mini,"  "  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  and  his  iUustra* 
tions  ftom  "  Faust,"  are  widely  known  by  en- 
gravings. He  painted  a  few  portraits,  including 
those  of  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  B^ranger,  Lam- 
aitine,and  Obarlea  IHckens.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Hra.  Grote  (London,  1860). 

SCHELDT  (Flem.  Sehelde;  Fr.  Eieattt: 
anc  Seatdit)^  a  rivw  of  E^e^  Bdgium,  and 
Holland,  havmg  ita  source  in  a  small  lake  on 
Hount  8t.  Martin  in  the  French  department  of 
Aisne.  It  first  flows  N.  by  Cambrai  to  OondS, 
then  N.  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  West  Flanders, 
Bel^um,  then  K.  N.  £.  between  that  province 
and  Hainault  into  EastFlanders.  It  receives  the 
Lys  at  Ghent,  and  runs  E.  during  the  remunder 
of  its  course  through  Flanders,  then  K.,  fonn- 
iog  the  boundary  between  Antweip  and  East 
Flanders,  and  finally  tnrns  W.  by  N.,  and  en- 
ters the  North  sea  in  the  Dntcb  province  of 
Zealand  by  two  broad  months  called  Uie  Hond 
or  West  Sdwldt  (the  mabt  stream)  and  the 
East  Scheldt.  The  arms  connecting  these  two 
mouths  form  the  islands  of  North  and  Sooth 
Beveland  and  Wakheren,  while  by  other  arms 
the  East  Scheldt  communicates  with  the  Hense 
and  the  Rhine.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Scheldt  are  the  Hdne,  Dender,  and  Rnpel 
oa  the  right,  and  the  SeiiMe,  Soaipe,  and  Ijs 
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<xi<the  left.  The  ehlef  towiu  on  ita  bftnks,  be- 
ride  tbose  named,  are  Valenoienn«8,  Tonrn«7, 
Oadenarde,  Rnpelmonde,  and  Antwerp.  Its 
length  is  211  m.,  and  it  ia  navigable  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  soarce.  An  immense  com- 
merce is  carried  on  throogh  its  waters,  and  the 
otuuds  whi<^  connect  it  with  the  mincipal  cities 
and  towns  of  B^nm.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  conrae  it  ia  boraered  with  dikes. 

SOSEUISQ,  E^mnuoH  Wilhbuc  Joesra 
TON,  a  German  phOoeopher;  bora  at  Leonborg, 
near  Stuttgart,  WQrtembei^,  Jan.  27,  ITfS,  died 
at  Ragaz,  Switzerland,  Ao^.  20,  1864.  His 
&ther,  distingoished  as  an  orientalist,  was  pas- 
tor at  Leonbiirg,  and  sabseqaently  prelate  in 
Uanlbronn;  and  nnder  his  toitioa  Friedrioh 
laid  the  fonndation  of  ripe  attainments  in  the 
olasaics,  and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Devoted 
to  theology,  he  entered  the  university  of  Tq- 
bingen  at  the  age  of  16,  and  studied  philosophy 
nnder  Adier,  a  disciple  of  Wolf,  and  divinhy 
with  Storr.  His  essay  for  the  doctorate  <i 
philosophy  was  on  the  ori(^  of  evil,  aa  narrat- 
edinaen.iu.  Hia  next  treatiae,  in  the  Jfaw- 
fttbiUa  of  Panloa  (1798),  waa  on  mytha  and 
sagas.  Thus  his  earliest  and  latest  thongfats 
revolved  aronnd  the  swne  themes ;  thongh  in 
the  yoatbful  specnlations,  the  idea  of  revelation 
is  repudiated  as  "  an  idea  of  reason."  In  17M 
appeared  his  first  met^hysioal  essay  on  the 
"  Possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,"  repro- 
dncing,  in  an  independent  way,  the  sabjective 
idealiam  of  Fichte,  and  emphasizing  the  ^0 
(self)  as  the  fixed  centre  of  speouation,  in 
which  both  substance  and  form  are  identloal. 
The  NonrEgo  (not-eelf)  is  dednced  by  a  neoes- 
aity  of  thooght  from  the  £^ ;  the  union  of  the 
two  follows  by  a  like  naeea^y.  These  three 
postulates  give  the  unconditional  (the  Ego),  the 
oouditional  (the  Non-Sgo),  bxA  the  oondUlonal 
determined  by  the  tmoonditlonal  (the  re9>refleii- 
taUve  conception),  as  the  basis  of  aoienoe. 
Thos  all  being  is  derived  from  the  Ego.  In  hia 
next  dissertation,  S  months  later,  on  the  "  Ego 
as  the  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  Sohelling  ad- 
Tances  to  the  position  that  the  unconditional 
principle  of  philosophy  mnst  be  the  absolnta 
aabjeot,  as  the  nnion  of  thought  and  being, 
fichte  said:  The  Ego  is  absolute;  Schelling 
now  says:  The  absolute  is  Ego — a  phrase  which 
implies  a  revolution.  In  his  Letters  on  Dog- 
ma^mand  OriUcism"  (Niethammer's  "Jour- 
nal," 1796)  he  grapplea  with  Kaut'a  snnderiiw 
of  the  respeetire  spheres  of  the  theoretical  ana 

Sracfioal  reason  (see  Kaht),  denoanoing  tUa 
nalism,  and  oontendhig  that  tiiere  most  be 
something  unconditional,  which  is  the  common 
source  of  both  the  objective  and  the  anl^JeotiTe. 
There  is  *'  an  intellec^al  intnition"  of  the  un- 
*  conditioned.  Allowing  the  equal  vali^ty  of 
both  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  already 
demands  for  both  a  higher  unity.  Thus  at  tiie 
age  of  20,  before  he  left  the  univernty,  he  had 
found  the  principle  of  his  ^nliar  system, 
which  was  to  snpersede  the  ontioal  philosophy 
of  Eanty  and  the  salt|eotln  idaaliwfi  of  Fiotateb 


After  leaving  Tabingen,  he  taaghfc  for  two 

years  at  Leipsio,  and  wrote  "  lUostratioaa  of 
the  Idealiam  of  the  Theory  of  SoeW 
(flchte'a).  A  severe  nerrona  fever  broo^M 
him  to  the  borders  of  tiie  grave.  Attheageof 
24  he  went  to  Jena^  pftrted  company  tho 
idealiam  of  Flohte,  and  began  nia  more  inde- 
pendent eareer  in  s  aeries  <k  briUinnt  leotam^ 
which  aroosed  the  higbeat  antfiori— n.  Stef- 
fena  at^  that  the  keeneat  intelleotnal  delist  of 
his  life  waa  in  listening  to  hia  elevated  weech, 
nlwi^e  mBgeadng  more  than  it  ucpreaaed.  In 
beaaty  ananexibuitT of  style  modem  philoae- 
phy  has  nothing  more  fini^ed  than  B<Hne  of  hwi 
earlier  works,  aa  his  dialogue  on  Bruno,  hia 
oration  on  Uie  "  Arts  of  Design,"  or  acme  of 
his  later  disqniaitifHia,  0.  g.^  that  on  the  "  Boorae 
of  I^emal  Truths."  At  Jena  he  taught  in  con- 
Terse  with  Rohte  and  H^el ;  for  Jeonwas  then 
the  philoBo^hical  centre  of  Germany.  Hegel 
was  older  m  yean,  but  younger  as  a  stodaat, 
They  edited  the  "  Fhiloaophioal  Joornal"  to- 
gether, and  were  not  awsiblaof  their  div«p> 
genoe.  Bdnhold  bm  tuu^ .  the  g^t»yn 
idiiloBOphy,  and  opposed  the  umovationa  vt  tlw 
mtem  of  nature.  Here  too  were  SohiUar, 
Wilhelm  Ton  Humboldt,  and  the  Bchlegels; 
and  Qoethe  was  not  £»  distant.  Here  waa 
developed  the  second  stage  of  Bohelling'a  q>ee- 
nlations,  in  hia  "Philosophy  of  Natare  and 
Transcendental  Idealism*^  (1796-1600).  In 
rapid  soooession  he  published  "  Ideas  for  a  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature"  (1797);  "The  Soul  of  the 
World"  (1798);  "First  Sketch  of  a  System  <d 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature"  (1799);  an  "  Intro- 
duction" to  the  lattu* ;  and  his  "  System  of  Traa- 
Boendental  Idealiuu"  (1799) ;  all  originally  read 
as  lectures,  and  acnie  of  them  more  oareMiy 
digested  in  the  "  Jonmal  fi>r  Specnlative  Phys- 
ics" (180S).  Hia  choice  of  natore  as  the  sab- 
Ject  of  hia  spaeolations  indicated  his  revcdft 
from  the  sntycctive  tendency.  Eiohta  had  nt^ 
looted  the  outer  wwld.  Eant  bad  indeed  via- 
cUoated  the  dynamic  against  the  oorpnsoolar 
theory  of  matter,  but  he  also  held  that  tholaws 
and  order  fixmd  m  nature  were  not  its  own,  bat 
imparted  to  it  by  the  investigating  nisd. 
Sohelling  said :  Nature  is  life,  a  living  organs 
ism,  replete  with  fornu^ve  powers ;  there  ia  aa 
ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  in  the  otifaot,  reason 
in  matter.  Nature  is  auton<anio ;  there  ia  a 
sobI  of  the  world,  its  inunanent  print^la. 
Graqiiiut  thia  soul,  we  re-create  nature,  u  is 
all  one  Uring  organiun,  a  po^etoal  proeess  of 
production,  thnngh  the  wnole  series  of  inor- 
ganic and  organio  fbnqik  All  ia  Mrraded 
one  law,  the  law  of  evoladoa;  and  that  law  is 
a  law  of  polarity,  of  polar  fbroea,  Theae  act 
and  react  perpetiully,  aa  is  aeen  in  tiie  fdia- 
nomena  of  magnetiam,  eleotriinty,  and  obemiosl 
agency.  The  mechanical  theory  of  nature  waa 
aaperseded  by  the  idea  of  living  forces.  E^tert 
moot  has  verified  some  of  Schelling's  prognoa-- 
tieations;  bnt  tiie  progress  of  research  has  left 
to  his  ayatem  aa  a  wnola  only  the  value  9i  n 
bold  attempt  at  tiu  rMonatmotkn.  of  aafensb 
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He  flbo  tppUed  fhe  nme  prineli^  of  polarftj-  b  the  evence,  mi  the  eMenoe  is  the  form, 
in  a  more  uDlrerBal  seuM,  in  bit  "Truuoen-  The  utagoniems  of  mlt|eotiTe  and  ol^eotlre, 

dei^  Idealism,"  which  givw  the  oatUnes  of  ideal  and  reaL  eseence  and  form^vanish  in  this 
the  philoaopby  of  spirit— tiie  ooanter-pole  to  pure  vUion  of  primid  being,  when  ihe  abso- 
natter.   The  Sttampt  is  here  made  to  derive  late  becomes  the  relative,  the  infinite  the  finite, 

•U  parts  oi  philowmhy  from  the  intellectaal  in-  then  the  distiuotions  of  ideal  and  real,  subject 
tohion,  ooQsidered  as  an  act  of  the  snl^eot  and  oyect,  break  for^as  light  is  broken  into 

brining  the  ottJeetive  before  it,  an  act  in  oolors  by  the  prism.   But  even  in  the  finite, 

which  the  highest  freedom  and  the  highest  ne-  nothing  is  either  wholly  snhjeoCive  or  wholly 

oesnty  oononr.   Here  the  theoretical  «id  prac-  objective ;  in  its  two  poles  there  is  respectively 

tical  parts  of  philosophy  are  unfolded,  indnd-  a  relative  preponderance  of  the  ideal  or  the 

ing  an  ontUne  of  the  course  of  history,  as  a  real,  whence  come  spirit  and  matter.   The  ab- 

dmiia,  which  one  mind  has  poetized ;  but  that  solute  revealed  in  nature  ^ves  us  the  "powers" 

ou  mind  is  not  yrt  with  Schelling  a  personal  <rf  weight,  light,  life,  organism,  &c.,  culminat- 

ddfy.   The  third  divi^on  of  this  treatise  is  on  ing  in  man ;  the  same  absolute  in  the  ideal 

the  **niilo8oi^y  of  Art"  following  ont  the  sphere  gives  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  or 

Unts  contained  in  Kant's  "CriticiBm  oi  the  aoience,  reUgion,  and  art,^minating  in  the 

Judgment."  Art  is  veil  nlj^  deified;  it  to  state,  and  rising  to  philosophy  as  the  crown  of 

viewed  as  the  highest  product  of  man,  the  per*  the  whole.  Tbw  soneme  is  imaged  fortii  as  an 

fMted  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  wdless  magnetic  line,  with  a  pcSnt  of  Indiffer- 

subjeot  and  the  olfject.  The  infinite  embo^ed  enoe  (A=X),  and  two  poles,  in  whidh  A  and 

inthefiniteisineveryworkof  art;  tike  artiflt  B  n^eotiraljr  prepukdoiate. 

graqw  the  eternal  idea  and  realizes  it  in  a  p^  4.  4. 

noted  form ;  he  is  a  creative  genius,  and  yet  A*siB  A=B 

works  under  the  law  of  neoeesity.  These  views  a  =  a 

are  further  unfolded  in  bis  elaborate  essay  on  This  system  of  absolute  identity,  it  is  at  once 

"The  Belation  of  Art  to  Nature"  (1807). — By  ^parent,  is  conatracted  in  the  geometric  meth- 

an  inward  and  logical  neceasity  Sdielliog  was  od,  following  the  example  of  Spinoza ;  and  the 

led  on  to  another,  the  third,  stage  of  his  sys-  ideal  and  real  poles  are  in  fact  parallel  with 

ten,  known  as  the  philoaQphy«dr identity.  The  the  two  "moder*  of  thoufdit  and  extension  in 

neoesri^  of  this  advanoe  la  manifest.  As  he  the  ethics  of  ^inoza.  In  tiie  principle  (tfidoi- 

himself  says:  "  Sinoe  Kut,  tiw  mliieotiTi^  of  ti^itseU;  there  is  no  suflBoient  ground  or  cause 

ttie  mbetanoe  has  been  the  ooitre  of  plmoso-  for  the  alleged  devdoproent  Here  then  arose 

phy.  Fiohte  grasped  the  Ego,  not  as  nniver-  the  question :  How  is  this  development  to  be 

aal,  but  as  individual.  lademiingthesubs^oice  accounted  for?  how  is  this  transition  fhnn  the 

as  subject  he  found  the  true  principle  of  ipove-  absolute  to  its  modes  to  be  expl»ned  ?   And  it 

ment  in  philosophy;  and  this  prmiuple  must  is  aroimd  this  point  that  the  subsequent  specu- 

cany  philosophy  fiirther  on."   Schell^  had  lations  of  Schelling  revolve,  though  for  many 

already  considered  nature  by  itself,  and  spirit  years  be  strug^ed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon- 

by  itself;  but  the  two,  in  a  complete  system,  cile  the  panuieistic  tendencies  of  these  earlier 

cannot  remain  sondered.   The  ideid  and  the  essays  with  the  theistio  and  Christian  positions 

real,  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  he  next  which  he  gradually  adopted  and  defended. — In 

iays,  are  identical.   This  he  attempts  to  show  this  transition  period  he  was  cal}ed  ft-om  Jena 

in  his  exposition  of  his  system  in  the  "  Journal  to  WQrzbura  (1804),  where  he  taught  for  two 

fiir  Bpeoolative  ^ysioB"  (1801),  in  relation  to  yean,  in  fellowship  and  sometimes  in  rivalry 

iwtare— -a  fragment  of  his  project ;  and  in  a  with  Panlos  and  J.  J.  Wagner.  In  1808  he  be- 

mwe  w^lar  way,  in  his    Lectures  on  the  came  secretary  at  the  arademy  of  the  arte  of 

Uethod  of  Aeademio  Study"  (1808).  In  this  design  in  Muobh ;  in  1620  he  withdrew  to  Eiv 

doctrine  at  absolote  identity,  we  have  the  most  langen  to  write  his  "  Philosophy  of  Uytholo^ 

«iigmatical  and  obeonre,  not  to  say  paradox!-  and  of  Bevelation."   In  1826,  when  the  urn- 

oal  stage  of  his  philosophy,  which  at  that  time,  varsity  of  Munich  was  established,  he  began  to 

as  Hegel  said,  "he  made  before  the  public,"  unfold  his  new  views  in  the  city  of  art  and 

not  yet  waiting,  as  Eant  always  did.  for  his  philosophy  which  King  Louis  bad  created,  and 

lipMied  statements.   If  taken  as  his  whole  and  attracted  enthunastic  auditors  from  all  parts 

final  system,  it  is  a  pantheistic  mysticism ;  but  (rfOermany,  fh>m  France,  England,  and  Greece. 

Behelfing,  in  his  later  «poomit  of  it,  says  that  it  The  works  which  be  meanwhile  published  in- 

represents  only  the  negative,  abstract  aide  of  dioate  the  stru^Ies  and  progress  of  bis  system, 

his  philosophy,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  post-  In  his  "  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  Natural  Prin- 

tive  and  histCHricat  portions.    To  escape  the  dple  of  Things"  (1802),  he  discoursed,  in  the 

dnaliam  of  the  subjeotive  and  objective,  the  manner  of  the  Platonic  dial<^e,  npon  the  unl- 

ideal  and  the  real,  be  bad  recourse  to  this  ab<  ty  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  the  posnble  and 

■traet  and  abeolute  identity  of  b(4h,  revealed  tiie  real,  as  these  must  be  found  In  the  eternal 

to tiie pure intelleotnal  intuition  (Jsu^umff).  being;  expressly  denying  that  tiie  knowledge 

The  absolute  is  the  indifference,  the  equipoise,  of  the  absolute  can  be  attained  in  "a  merelr 

of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the  idea  is  the  sab*  logical  way."  His  work  on  "  Philosophy  and 

•tuea,  and  the  snbetanoe  ia  the  idea;  the  fonn  Bellgion"  (1604),  in  reply  to  Esohenmayer, 
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who  oomplained  of  the  neglect  of  moral  and 
r^gioas  priooiples  in  his  syfltem,  develops  the 
idea  of  divine  freedom.  In  relation  to  creation. 
Still  maintaining  (vhat  he  snhseqnently  denied 
in  hia  essa^  on  "  Freedom^*)  that  the  finite  as 
snoh  implies  the  fall,  he  here  denies  that  there 
can  be  saj  emanation  of  the  world  from  Crod, 
and  6&JB  that  the  transition  oan  only  be  made 
by  a  leap,  by  an  act,  and  an  act  of  free  wilL 
The  world  of  ideas  in  God  becomes  the  piiea 
de  rimtanee  for  the  act  of  creation.  The  infln- 
,  eace  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  is  here  distinctly 
seen.  In  hia  Exhibition  of  his  Relation  to 
Rchte"  (1806),  the  theosophic  element  be- 
comes mare  prominent ;  the  Ohristian  mystics 
and  Boehra  afiect  his  theories  and  statements. 
He  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  position  deci- 
nvely  taken  in  the  introdaction  to  the  first 
Tolnme  of  hia  "  Collected  Worlcs"  (1809),  and 
in  the  "InvesljgationB  on  the  Natore  of  Hn- 
man  Fireedom,"  which  forma  tilie  oonoln^ng 
treatise  of  that  volnme.  In  the  preface  he 
states  that  the  real  antagonism  of  philosophy 
is  foand  in  the  two  ideas  of  necessity  and 
freedom.  The  question  of  sin  and  its  origin 
is  the  capital  and  decisive  inqniry.  God  is 
viewed  as  a  person  and  a  will.  There  still  re- 
mains a  "dark  ground"  in  deity,  by  which  to 
explain  creation  and  ain,  hot  the  personal  deity 
(he  alleges  in  his  later  expositions)  is  the  priut 
and  lord  of  this  "  nature  in  God."  Freedom  in 
the  oreatore  is  essentially  the  possibility  of 
good  and  evil.  Oat  of  the  nsxiu  of  cause  and 
effect,  beyond  even  the  sphve  of  conaoionsness, 
each  individual  determines  his  nature  by  an  act 
which,  though  "out  of  all  time,"  Is  still  recog^ 
nized  as  free  by  the  sense  of  re^nsibility  and 
guilt  In  his  "  Memorial"  against  Jaoobi  (1813) 
he  denies  that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  philos- 
ophy, and  insists  on  the  uecesnty  of  a  scientifio 
theism,  which  should  recognize  God  as  the  ab- 
solute personality,  and  yet  find  in  him  the  basis 
of  all  real  existence.  A  "Reply  to  Eschen- 
mayer"  (in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitsekrift)  refutes 
the  objection  that  he,  like  Boehm,  pots  "Satan 
in  God."  The  "Divinities  of  Samothrace" 
(1815)  is  a  classical  frt^ent  of  his  mythology, 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  hypotheses.  A  wort 
entitled  Die  Weltalter  was  cancelled  while 
(roing  through  the  press.  A  Primitive  My- 
uiology"  was  announced  in  18S6,  but  not  pub- 
lished. Sixteen  sheets  of  his  "Mythological 
LeoturM*'  were  printed  in  1830,  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Nearly  20  years  had  now 
passed  since  hehadpnbliahed  any  marked  work 
— ^years  of  wrestling  with  the  profonndeat 
problems  in  search  of  fitting  and  ultimate 
formulas.  Meanwhile  Hegel  had  elaborated 
hia  system,  with  a  more  logical  and  construc- 
tive talent ;  introducing,  by  a  violent  fiction,  a 
principle  of  movement,  which  was  not  a  per- 
sonal will,  into  the  absolute  being,  identifying 
the  logical  process  of  the  idea  with  the  de- 
Telopment  of  real  being,  and  making  creation 
itself  to  be  the  product  of  "  the  idea  falling 
*wi^  bom  itseU"    Oouain  wrote  a  slight 


sketch  of  German  plulosophy;  Beckers  put  it 
into  German ;  and  Schelling  brdce  his  long  si- 
lence by  writing  a  preface,  hi  which  he  accused 
Hegel  (whtnn  he  u^ufioantiy  caUs  der  Mdtcr 
iffibmmau)  of  oonstxncting  bis  whole  scheme 
upon  a  misnnderstanduig  of  the  true  sense  and 
import  of  the  system  of  identity.  The  Hege- 
lian  system,  he  holds,  is  abstract  and  unrw, 
logic  and  not  life,  negative  and  rational,  and 
not  rational  and  positive.  His  own  earlier 
works  contained,  he  says,  only  the  negative  por- 
tion of  his  new  system,  a  scheme  of  mere  ra^ 
tional  possibilities ;  but  he  never  imagined  that 
real  being  could  be  deduced  from  these  abstrac- 
tions. All  that  pure  reason  can  ^ve  is  the 
idea  of  God,  bat  not  God  hunself.  The  "  first'* 
or  negative  philosophy  most  be  supplemented 
by  the  "real'*  philosophy,  which  has  to  do 
with  facts,  with  history,  and  not  with  mere 
abstractions.  And  so,  after  H^l's  decease, 
his  instructor  became  his  successor  (1641). 
Reriin  greeted  with  open  arms  the  opponent  <k 
the  logical  pantheism.  The  king,  Neander,  and 
M&ller  hfuied  him  with  encouragement.  He 
was  lauded  as  th&tpiritia  rector  of  the  century, 
who  through  philosophy  was  to  lead  phlloeopby 
back  to  Ohrist.  The  H^lians  accused  him 
of  recreancy  to  the  "  idea,"  of  theosophy,  <rf 
mysticism.  Ho  was  belittied ;  he  was  glorified. 
His  lectures  were  published,  without  his  con- 
sent, by  both  Frauenstadt  and  Panlns.  But 
he  lectured  only  a  few  semesters,  and  then 
withdrew  from  public  life,  to  perfect  the  de- 
tails of  his  system.  His  phyaoal  eonstitntim 
was  of  the  most  vigorous  make,  and  his  laeb- 
tal  oleamesB  was  unimpaired  to  the  last  He 
<Ued  in  his  80th  year,  crowned  with  honor, 
lamented  as  a  personal  friend  by  the  wise  and 
the  good.  His  first  wife,  Ca)*oline  Michael^ 
died  in  1810;  his  second  wife,  Fwiline  Qotter, 
danghter  of  a  Gotha  poet,  died  Dec  18, 1654. 
Three  sons  and  three  daughters  survive.  Two 
of  his  sons,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  who  has 
written  an  essay  on  "  Protestantism  and  Philos- 
ophy" (1848),  and  Hermann,  were  charged 
with  the  office  of  preparing  bis  works  for  pub- 
lication. They  are  issoed  in  two  divisiona, 
giving  respectively  his  earlier  and  his  later 
writings,  including  among  the  former  several 
courses  of  lectures  («.?.,  on  "Philosophy," 
"Art,"  and  "The  Ages")  not befbre published. 
Nine  rolumes  <tf  the  first  and  4  of  the  second 
dinuon  have  thus  far  been  issued.  It  is  in  the 
second  division  that  we  are  to  look  for  his 
proper  phitfwophical  legacy,  the  final  form  of 
his  long  elaborated  system.  And  yet  it  is  not 
found  even  here  as  a  system,  in  the  sense  of 
the  schools,  with  precise  definitions  and  joints 
articulated.  It  is  a  series  of  lectures,  of  criti- 
cisms, of  essays ;  many  of  them  wrought  out  in 
the  perfection  of  philosophic  style,  and  all  of 
them  containing  profound  and  often  original 
criticisms  on  the  works  and  ideas  of  the  great 
thinkers  of  all  times.  The  first  of  the  4 
T<dume6  whioh  make  up  this  division  of  his 
works  oontains,  in  16  lectures,  aa  aoalyais  of 
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the  Tarions  theories  propounded  for  the  ex- 
planation of  mythology;  and  also  an  aooonnt 
of  the  negative^  or  pnrely  rational  part  of  his 
Bjstem,  into  whi<^  are  interwoven  some  of  his 
most  finished  lectures,  as  on  Eanf  s  "  Ideal  of 
the  Pare  Reason,"  on  the  dialectic  method,  &o. 
Upon  this  work  he  was  stilt  employed,  com- 
pleting its  final  revidon,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. The  2d  volume  is  filled  with  his  lec- 
tnres  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mythology,"  the 
8d  and  4th  with  those  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Bevelation." — Fundamental  in  his  system,  in 
its  latest  exposition,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  negative  and  the  positive  philosophy ;  be- 
tween the  abstract  and  thetustorioal:  between 
file  philosophy  of  the  idea  and  the  philosophy 
ui  what  is  reaL  The  negative  i>hilosophy  gives 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  the  whole ; 
it  is  uie  prima  phxloiophia^  the  first,  but  not 
the  highest,  philosophy ;  the  quid  tit^  but  not 
the  qw>d  tit.  He  reviews  the  old  metaphysios 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  most  abstract 
ideas  giving  a  marked  preference  to  the  latter; 
the  subtlest  speculations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and  the  sceptical  theories  of 
Hume;  and  endeavors  to  fortify  this  purely  ra- 
tional science  against  the  objections  of  the  1^ 
ter,  and  tlie  criticisms  of  Kant.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is  the  system  of  pure  ideas — of  being  as 
such — but  yet  of  being,  not  in  its  reality,  bnt 
in  its  abstract  and  necessary  possibilities.  Here 
ts  his  point  of  divergence  from  HegeL  Pore 
thought,  the  idea,  does  not  give  real  being,  nor 
its  processes.  God  is  not  included  in  thoogbt. 
The  real,  the  actual,  and  its  processes,  exist 
only  as  there  is  personality,  an  absolute  per- 
sonality, with  freedom  and  purpose.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  a  mere  matter  of  deduction,  from  a 
priori  ideas;  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  matter 
of  induction — induction  being  here  nsed  in  its 
widest  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  dialectics  of 
Plato.  The  negative  philosophy  gives  the 
problems  rather  than  the  real  principles  of 
truth;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  priori 
in  thought  to  the  reality  itself.  In  this  n^ative 
or  a  priori  philosophy,  now,  the  object  is  to 
find  the  idea  of  true  otAn^  being  itadf.  in  its 
ultimate  elements  and  amuj^s.  And  here  ia 
where  the  peouliarify  of  Sohelling^s  scheme 
appears  in  na  most  subtle  and  abstract  chano- 
teriBtica  Logically  antecedent  to  as 
one  of  its  potences  or  powers,  is  the  posdbui^ 
of  being  (das  Soifn-Kmnen);  then  comes  pure 
being  Itself  (jmrvt  aetut — das  reino  Seyn) ;  and 
then  the  union  of  the  two,  as  the  subject^b- 
Ject,  or  spirit  These  three  potences  are  at 
uie  basis  of  all,  in  idea;  they  are  the  potences 
of  absolute  being,  vhicb  however  as  a  princi- 
ple of  development  can  only  be  grasped  as  ab- 
solute spirit,  absolute  personality,  absolute  will. 
In  other  words,  the  transition  from  the  abso- 
lute to  the  relative,  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  cannot  be  dednoed  fnm  being  and  its 
predicates,  hut  can  cmly  be  aohiered  by  a  per^ 
sonal  wilL  Tet  in  making  this  transition, 
these  three  potoioea  of  beug  are  also  the 
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means  or  ftetors  d  the  developinff  process. 
Bnt  in  this  process,  we  pass  from  the  sphere 
of  the  negative  to  that  of  the  positive  philoso- 
phy, from  the  ideal  to  the  historical,  from  tiie 
rational  philosophy  to  the  philosophy  of  my- 
thology and  of  history ;  for  Schelling  finds  the 
philosophy  of  man  chiefly  in  his  religious  his- 
tory ;  and  Chiistianity  in  its  inmost  essence, 
he  holds,  is  not  abstract  truth,  bnt  history, 
historic  fact  This  transition  is  made  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  not  by  an  emanation  of  his 
nature ;  bat  still  it  is  made  by  the  potences  or 
powers  of  the  divine  nature,  entering  into  a 
comparatively  independent  development,  in  the 
sphere  of  time,  and  there  pasting  through  a 
conflict  (the  thecuonio  process),  before  the  end 
ot  creation  is  reauzed.  SchelQiu;  calls  his  idea 
of  God  monotheism,  in  distinction  from  both 
theism  and  pantheism ;  in  dbtinctiou  from  the 
former,  which  excludes  God  from  the  univer- 
sal process;  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  not 
in  me  position  that  God  is  in  some  way  in  all 
being,  but  in  denying  that  he  is  there  by  a 
blind  necessity,  without  personal  will.  In  the 
created  universe,  every  uiing  is  the  work  of 
the  three  potences,  which  become  distinct  per- 
sonalities in  the  process  of  creation,  and  which 
work  for  a  time  separately  and  even  in  colli- 
sion. Thus  the  Trinity  is,  so  to  speak,  evolved 
and  consummated  in  this  process;  the  Son  is 
generated,  not  eternally,  but  in  the  beginning 
m  creation;  the  Spirit,  too,  becomespersonai 
in  and  by  the  historic  process,  ^le  Trinity  in 
this  developing  process  is  not  a  God  in  three 
Gods,  bnt  God  m  three  personalities;  at  the 
consummation  of  the  process,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  takes  on  a  still  higher  form.  Man  was  cre- 
ated with  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil; 
against  Qod^a  will  he  chose  the  evil,  and  be- 
came subject  to  temporal  and  eternal  death ; 
and  yet  the  ground  for  this  evil  is  also  found, 
says  Schelling,  in  the  first  of  the  three  princi- 
ples of  the  ravine  Being,  passing  through  the 
"  theogonio  process,"  in  conflict  with  the  other 
principles.  Batan  is  not  eternal,  and  is  not  a 
creature;  it  is  a  principle,  a  spirit,  which  be> 
came  penonal,  eqiedal&  in  the  hco^t  of  the 
ccmflict  with  Ohnst.  llie  fell  is  before  and 
beyond  history;  the  narrative  in  Geneds  ia 
true  on  the  mythological  standpcant  After 
the  fidl  came  the  mythological  process,  through 
which  the  second  divine  personality  passes  ; 
the  whole  history  of  mythology  is  not  an  acci- 
dental bat  a  neoewary  process.  Schelling  in 
his  development  of  it,  and  in  connecting  it  with 
tiie  historical  development  of  the  second  per- 
son, shows  originality  and  fertility;  and  his 
incidental  descriptions  and  critidsms  are  often 
very  beaatifiil.  But  we  cannot  follow  him 
through  his  reconstruction  of  these  ancient  re- 
lif^ona,  the  height  and  transition  of  which  he 
pats  in  the  mysteries.  In  the  Old  Testament 
ne  Moognizes  type  and  symbol  as  evezywhere 
pdnting  to  Cbpgb,  the  Logos ;  mthology  and 
Judaism  unite  in  him.  Bnt  as  Onrist  appears 
in  Ohristianity,  it  is  in  a  difierent  way  from 
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bb  mwlftwfartnii  In  my&ology  ind  Jnddni; 
in  mytfaologr,  the  Son  Torko,  as  it  were,  es* 
traced  from  God,  as  a  natural  power ;  in  the 
rerel^cm  he  works  as  a  person  (already  suoh 
under  the  Old  Testament),  yet  Btill  united  with 
the  world  estrajed  from  God,  and  bearing  all 
hnman  woes  that  he  may  reconcile  man  onto 
God.  The  person  of  Ohrist  ia  the  centre,  the 
verj  BDbstance,  of  Ohriatiamty.  The  Inoamap 
tion  of  the  Son  ia  not  a  parting  with  the  divine 
glorv  uid  atbribntea,  bat  rather  a  resomlng 
of  wem  (beoanae  in  the  mythological  prooess 
there  was  a  sondering  between  the  Bon  and 
the  Fatiier).  Ohrist  as  incarnate  ia  not  from 
two  natores  (aa  tiie  ohnroh  doctrine  declares), 
but  in  two  natures;  there'is  not  a  human  per- 
BO&atitj,  the  only  pergooality  is  divine.  Hia 
saorifioial  death  was  neoessary  to  make  ezpia* 
tion  for  Aa;  and  through  Uiis  death  man  a^in 
obtains  freedom  and  jostifloation.  Jastifioation 
precedes  good  works.  So,  too,  the  resarreo- 
tion  oomes  through  Ohrist  alone ;  without  the 
r«8urrection,  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body, 
would  be  in  an  unoatoru  state,  a  state  of  com- 
parative tonwr.  Through  and  by  this  prooesa 
of  redemptieii,  the  Trinity  too  is  completed. 
Qod  is  no  longer  merely  in  three  personalities 
(as  in  the  ereation),  but  there  are  now  threa 
persons,  eoeh  of  whom  is  God.  Sohelling  also 
nnfdds  the  philosophy  of  ohureh  history,  mak- 
ing three  st^es,  corresponding  respectively 
to  tiie  apostles  Peter,  Paol,  aad  John.  We 
are  now  in  the  Pauline  stadium;  that  of  John 
will  follow,  and  complete  the  whole.  Paul  is 
the  apostle  of  the  Son,  and  John  of  the  Spirit 
~8Qoh,  in  a  meagre  outline,  is  the  substance 
<tf  the  new  theosophy  of  Sohelling,  which  ap- 
proximates at  so  many  points  to  the  received 
Qootrines  of  the  church,  and  yet  in  so  many 
particulars  deviates  from  it  Whether  such 
ft  vital  dlatinotion  as  he  draws  between  the 
negative  and  poritive  philosophy  can  be  fully 
oanied  out,  and  how  tiie  traasituHi  is  made 
from  the  one  to  the  otiiier,  are  quecrtlfmB  which 
this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  The  whole  doo- 
trine  of  the  divine  potences,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion between  these  as  they  inhere  in  God  and 
as  they  «pp^  in  the  historical  process,  and 
Hxe  relation  (if  not  contrast)  between  the  latter 
and  the  Christian  view  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  Ifrinity,  are  enoambered  with  manydffi- 
onltiea.  But  the  point  of  chief  interest  which 
Btill  remains,  is  the  process  by  which  this  large 
and  gifl«d  mind  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  ^>eoulation,  and  ended  in  aubmiasion  to  the 
Ohnstian  revelation.  First  there  waa  the  sul>- 
Jeottre  idealism  of  Fiohte;  next  the  discovery 
of  reason  in  nature,  almost  d^ed ;  tiiea  the 
identity  of  the  antjeotive  and  objective  in  the 
pure  iutellective  intnition;  and,  in  fine,  all 
this,  it  is  said,  yields  only  a  negative  system, 
ft  system  of  rational  possibilities ;  the  transi- 
tion from  the  absolute  to  the  finite  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  personal  will ;  and  the  soln- 
tion  of  the  problems  of  man's  history  md  dee- 
Uajf  it  is  asserted,  can  only  be  Ibnud  in  the 
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penoB  and  work  of  Qtrist— Upon  his  syitMa 
may  be  compared  Bosenkranz,  SehelUn^  (1848); 
Mlchelet,  J)i«  neuttte  DetUaehe  Philoiophis 
(1848) ;  Koaokj  Die  Philotaphie  der  SamaaUik 
(I860);  and  the  histories  of  philosophy  by 
Ohalybius,  Bitter,  and  Erdmann.  Erdmann 
has  also  published  a  valuable  sketch  of  his 
negative  philosoi)hy.  Adolf  Planck,  in  the 
IhutaeM  ZeitMchrUi  (1857,  afterward  reprint- 
ed), gives  A  sketcu  of  his  later  system ;  with 
whi4^  nun-  be  eommred  Heyder  in  Heracw^ 
BMleneyeUpSdie.  The  best  aooount  of  hia  Po- 
tmtleAre  Is  by  Boraer,  in  tiMjahrh&eher,^ 
Deutsche  T^logie  (1860) ;  in  thesame  period 
cal  (1869)  Ehrenfenchter  gave  a  full  outUna 
of  his  "Mythology  and  Bevelation."  In  Oole- 
ridge's  "  Biographia  literaria"  will  be  found 
some  aooount  of  Schelling'a  system  in  its  abso- 
lute identity  phase ;  and  also  a  discusaion  of 
Ooleridge's  obligations  to  Sohelling. 

SCHEMNITZ  (Hun.  Sdmec*  Bdnya),  a  town 
of  HuDgary,  county  of  Hont,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Grsn, 
65  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Buda;  pop.  30,000.  ft 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  hiua,  and  oonostf 
cihiefiy  of  one  steep  and  narrow  street  A 
mining  academy  was  established  here  by  Maria 
Theresft  in  1760,  and  now  has  ftbout  200  sto- 
denta.  The  mines,  which  ftinush  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  snlphur,  and  arsenic,  beloi^ 
chiefly  to  the  government.  They  hare  been 
worked  for  several  centuries,  and  were  long 
regarded  as  the  most  important  in  Europe^ 
but  vary  greatly  in  produetiTeness.  The  aver- 
age tmnual  yield  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at 
8,600  oz.,  and  of  silver  at  48,400  lbs.  Below 
the  mines  is  the  adit  of  Joseph  II.,  13  feet  hig^i, 
10  feet  wide,  and  10  m.  long,  extending  from 
Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  the  Qran,  and  used 
both  as  a  canal  and  a  railway. 

SOHENEOTADT,  an  £.  oo.  of  K.  Y.,  trav- 
ersed  by  the  Mohawk  river;  area,  321  u.  m.: 
pop.  in  1860,  20,009.  The  soil  in  the  vall^  of 
the  Mohawk  ia  very  fiartile.  The  productions 
in  1665  were  398,768  bushels  of  oats,  44,753  of 
rye,  105,183  of  potatoes,  106,651  of  apples,  73,- 
019  lbs.  of  cheese,  616,662  of  butter,  16,186 
tons  of  hay,  and  $188,970  worth  of  broom 
com.  One  half  the  bnxmi  com  crop  of  the 
state  is  raised  in  this  county.  There  were  26 
churches,  57  schools,  4  newspaper  offices,  6 
grist  mills,  and  13  saw  mills.  The  Erie  canal 
and  the  New  York  central  railroad  traverse 
the  county. — fioHEmoTADv,  the  capital,  is  sit- 
nated  on  tiie  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  16  m.  N.  W. 
from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1860, 9,679.  It  has  ma- 
chine shops,  locomotive  worl^  4  founderiea,  ft 
cotton  ftotory,  an  agricultural  implement  no- 
tory,  a  tannery,  a  shawl  fiwtory,  and  various 
other  eetablishments.  The  locomotive  works 
are  capable  of  giving  employment  to  600  ban  da. 
TTnion  college,  one  of  the  oldest  institntions  of 
learning  in  the  country,  is  situated  here.  (See 
Union  OoLLKOs.)  The  city  has  a  union  school, 
at  which  thore  is  an  attendance  of  over  %000 
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■oTiolars  HtSij.  ItHs  dlrided  into  several  d«* 
partments,  varjlng  from  the  primary  to  the  clae- 
eical,  and  10  considered  one  of  the  best  inatita- 
tioDs  in  the  state.  There  are  2  newspapers,  13 
chnrches,  and  S  banks.  The  Erie  canal,  Hie 
New  York  central,  Troy  and  Seheneotady,  and 
Baratf^  and  Schenectady  railroads  connect  the 
eitj  with  important  pcrints  in  every  direction. 
TTie  town  was  first  settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear 
in  1661,  and  a  fort  was  bnilt.  On  Feb.  9, 1690, 
the  Indians  and  French  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants, sparing  only  60  old  persons  and  children ; 
and  in  1748  it  was  again  taken  and  alai^  num- 
ber of  persons  put  to  death.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1798,  Albany  being  the  only 
older  incorporated  city  in  the  XTnited  States. 

80H&RGR,  Barth£leut  Lons  Josbph,  a 
general  of  the  French  republic,  bom  near 
fort  in  1747,  dipd  at  Chauny,  Aug.  19,  1804. 
3?romoted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  1794, 
he  captnred  Landredes,  Qnesnoy,  Oond6,  and 
Valendennes,  and  oontribnted  to  the  socoeaa 
of  Aldenhoven.  He  snoeeeded  Person  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Pyr£n6es-0rien- 
tales  in  1796,  passed  soon  after  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  gained  the  bottle  of  Loono,  Nov.  fil,  was 
dbplaced  by  Bonaparte  in  1796  for  not  reaping 
the  adrantages  of  the  -victory,  and  in  1797  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  directory. 
Accused  of  maladministration,  he  retired  from 
this  office  in  1799,  resumed  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  was  defeated  at  Hagnano,  April 
4,  replaced  by  Moreau,  and  saved  from  an  im- 
pending accusation  by  the  revolntiou  of  the 
18th  Brnmaire.  He  pnttlisbed  two  reports  in 
defence  of  his  conduct  in  1799. 

SOHIFDiVU,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands^ 
province  of  Sonth  HoIlaDd,  situated  neartlie 
right  bank  of  the  ICense  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Schie,  4  ro.  W.  from  Rotterdam ;  pop.  in 
1850,  13,734.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well 
Iwd  ont.  There  ^e  several  churches,  a  town 
liall,  an  exchange,  a  concert  halt,  a  public  libra- 
ry, many  public  schools,  hospitaJs,  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  hardware,  linen,  cordage,  white  lead,  and 
the  ^n  or  Hollands  known  by  the  name  of  the 
town.  More  than  200  distilleries  are  employed 
in  making  this  and  other  spirituous  liquors. 

SCHILL,  Ferdhtaitd  von,  a  Prussian  partisan 
officer,  born  at  WUmsdor?  near  Dresden,  in 
1776,  killed  in  Stralsnnd,  May  81,  1809.  In 
180S  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  tiie  Prnsnan  army 
at  Anerstudt,  where  he  was  wonnded.  TiMng 
refbge  in  Oolberg,  he  there  organized  a  free 
corps  of  1,000  men,  with  which  he  effectively 
aided  Gneisenan  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  the 
only  Prussian  fortress  not  surrendered  to  the 
French.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  made 
a  nii\jor,  and  his  band  was  converted  into  a  regi- 
ment of  the  guard  and  assigned  to  garrison  duty 
in  Berlin,  his  entry  into  which  was  marked  by  a 
popular  ovation.  He  was  aiSliated  with  the 
T\igerulhiind,  and  on  April  28,  1809,  war  hav- 
ing broken  ont  between  France  and  Austria, 
mu^ed  his  regiment  ont  of  Barlba,  ostensibly 
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fat  nflhary  azordse.   But  inatead  (rf  retnrsin^ 

ho  proceeded  toward  Saxony,  where  he  expect- 
ed cooperation  in  his  scheme  of  bringing  aooot 
a  general  rising  against  the  French.  At  Halle, 
however,  he  heard  of  Ni^toleon's  viotoriee  and 
of  the  soppresrion  of  Dt^berg'a  inanrreotion 
in  Hesse,  and  endeavored  to  reach  Hanover, 
hoping  to  get  to  England.  Ten  thousand  fraaea 
were  offered  for  his  bead  by  the  king  of  West- 
phalia.  On  May  6  he  fought  a  detachment  frun 
the  garrison  of  Magdebnig  at  I>od«ndOTf,«nd 
then  turned  toward  the  Baltic,  reaching  Wis* 
mar  and  Rostock,  and  finally,  with  a  force  in- 
creased to  several  thousand  men,  fighUng  his 
way  to  Strdsund,  which  he  hastily  strength- 
ened. On  the  81st  the  place  was  taken  by  an 
overpowering  Dutch  and  Dani^  force  after  a 
desperate  re^stance.  Schill  himself  was  slain, 
and  13  of  his  officers  taken  here  and  at  Doden- 
dorf  were  shot  by  the  French  at  M^eseL  A 
fragment  of  bis  ocn-pa  found  their  way  bwek  to 
Prusria,  whwe  their  officers  were  tried  by  court 
martial  vdA.  degraded ;  but  the  expedition  had 
a  powerftil  effect  in  arousing  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  Prussians.  BchiU's  head  was  preserved 
in  spirits  and  presfflited  to  Bnrgman  of  Leyden, 
and  in  1887  was  buried  at  Brunswick  with 
remains  of  some  of  his  officers,  over  which  a 
monument  was  raised.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  J.  O.  L.  Haken  (3  vols.,  Leipeio,  18S4), 
and  Heinrich  Ddring  (Barmen,  1888). 

SOHILTiFR,  JoHA^mr  Ohristoph  Fbtrdskw 
voir,  a  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian, 
bom  in  Marbach,  Wfirtemberg,  Nov.  10,  1769, 
died  in  Weimar,  May  9, 1605.  His  fbther,  Jo< 
hann  Caspar  Schiller,  had  been  in  tiie  military 
service  <tf  the  duke  of  Wartembeig  during  the 
7  years*  war,  and  after  the  peace  ot  Paris  was 
retained  on  the  ducal  estabuslHiient  in  varioai 
civil  capacities,  the  planning  and  care  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Lndwigsburg  and  Scditnd* 
being  in  particular  intrusted  to  him.  Both  he 
and  liis  wife  were  simple-minded,  pious  per- 
sons, duly  impressed  wHh  the  divine  rights 
kings,  and  more  particularly  of  their  sovereign, 
the  duke  of  Wartemberg.  Frie^ch  was  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  in  his  childhood 
evinced  no  remarkable  intelligence,  vBy  the 
Stuttgart  commisfflon,  who  examined  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  he  was  designated  sim- 
ply puer  "bona  tpei^  a  boy  of  gocHi  promise^ 
The  plans  of  his  parents  and  his  own  wishes 
were,  however,  somewhat  rudely  dashed  by 
his  enroOment  at  the  age  of  14  in  a  free  semi- 
nary fbr  certain  branches  of  prol^ional  edn* 
eation  jiot  estaUlshed  in  Stuttgart  by  the 
reigning  dnke,  whose  invitation  to  SdiiUer  to 
accept  we  benefits  lA  the  institution  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  command.  The  6  years  which  h* 
passed  in  this  establishment  were  the  most 
harassing  and  comfortless  of  his  lifis.  The 
process  of  teaching  and  living  was  conducted 
with  the  stiff  formality  of  military  discipline; 
no  deviation  was  permitted  'frMu  the  ertab- 
lisfaed  course  of  stiray,  whatever  might  be  the 
temperament  at  c^MKyj  of  the  pupil ;  ev«a 
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the  smaBements  nrooeeded  rale.  To  a  boy 
of  ardent  and  impetuous  tunperament,  as 
SohiUer  soon  proved  himself  to  be,  this  narroir 
roatiae  was  insufferable,  and  he  solaced  him- 
self in  the  world  of  poetrj  and  romance,  read- 
ing hj  stealth  Shakespeare,  Platarch,  Elop- 
etook,  Lossing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  many 
other  forbidden  authors.  Within  a  year  or 
two  from  entering  the  school  he  had  aotoally 
written  portions  of  an  epio  poem  entitled 
"  Meses,"  and  *'  Oosmo  de'  Medici,"  a  tragedy. 
At  Uie  age  of  16  he  receired  permission  to  ex- 
change ^e  study  of  jurispnidenee,  which  he 
cordially  hated,  for  that  of  medicine,  accepting 
the  latter  as  a  ohoice  of  evils,  and  following 
it  "  with  a  rigid  though  reluctant  fidelity.** 
Thus  seor«tly  Mucating  liimself  as  a  poet,  and 
trying  his  strength  oooaaiDnally  hi  short  flights, 
he  reached  his  19th  year,  when  he  set  about 
the  oompoaition  of  his  earliest  sorriving  drama, 
the  "  Robbers."  He  kept  the  work  in  manu- 
ioript  for  a  year  or  two,  but  having  passed  his 
medical  examination  in  1761,  and  receired  the 
appmntment  of  surgeon  in  the  dnoal  army, 
he  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  no  book- 
seller veaturing  to  undertake  the  risk.  Its 

Snblication  produced  an  extraordinary  feeling 
I  the  literary  world;  transU^ons  appeared 
in  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  over 
young  men  its  wild,  impassioned  eloqaence  ex- 
ercised a  singular  fascination,  although  it  is  not 
trne  that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  was 
onrrently  reported  at  the  time,  were  indnoed 
by  the  perusal  of  it  to  become  amateur  outlaws. 
Sohiller  himself  in  a  matnrer  age  characterized 
It  as  "a  monster  for  which  fortunately  the 
world  hfl4  no  ori^nal,"  adding  that  his  chief 
fault  was  in  "  presuming  to  delineate  men  two 
years  before  he  had  met  one."  That  a  work 
of  so  dangerous  and  revolutionary  a  character 
should  emanate  from  his  orderly  academy 
greatly  amazed  the  duke  of  Wartemberg,  who, 
after  reproaching  the  author  with  his  want  of 
literary  merit  as  well  as  of  moral  intelligence, 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  confine  himself 
thenceforth  to  his  medical  duties,  and  under 
no  oircumatances  to  writo  any  more  poetry. 
This  freah  attempt  to  shackle  his  intellectual 
freedom  depressed  and  alarmed  Schiller,  but 
ooold  not  divert  him  &om  his  purpose.  He 
continued  to  writo  in  secret,  and  even  ventured 
to  go  incognito  to  Mannheim  and  witness  the 
first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  which,  at 
the  request  of  the  barou  von  Dalberg,  su- 
perintendent of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  he  had 
remodelled  for  the  stage.  He  was  discovered 
and  placed  under  arrest,  and  upon  venturing 
to  repeat  the  offence  was  threatened  with  more 
rigorous  measures.  Chafing  under  this  petty 
tyranny,  he  availed  himself  of  the  confusion 
created  in  Stuttoart  by  the  visit  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and,  in  Oct.  1782,  made  his  escape  to 
Mannheim,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Dalberg.  Fearfhl  however  of  remaining  so 
^ar  Stuttgart,  he  passed  soon  after  into  Eran- 
omiii  and  fimod  an.  aajhau.  in  the  hoosa  of 


ICadame  tod  '^olxogen,  whose  sona  had  ben 
his  fdlow  Btodents,  and  who  knew  him  also 
through  his  writings.  He  was  invited  to  Mann- 
heim in  Se^t.  1783,  as  poet  to  the  theatre,  a 
post  which  it  had  been  his  long  cherished  de- 
nre  to  occupy,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  im- 
mediately entered  upon.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  elector 
palatine,  and  was  thus  relieved  of  all  fears  of 
the  duke  of  Wartemberg.  He  remained  at 
Haunheim  18  months,  producing  in  that  time 
a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  and 
two  new  dramas,  Fiuco  and  Kdbale  und  Liebt. 
He  also  esteblished  the  Hheinisehe  7'halia,  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  'concerns  of  the  stage, 
mi  in  which  he  published  several  acts  of  a 
new  drama  in  blank  verse,  Don  Carlot,  and  a 
number  of  original  poems.  The  PkUotOf^kitiA* 
Britfe^  written  ahont  tiiis  lime,  paint  the  strug- 
gles of  an  eathodastio  and  inqniaitive  spirit  to 
solve  the  mystery  overhanging  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race.  Anxious  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  action  than  Mannheim  afforded,  he  repaired 
in  March,  1785,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  finished 
Ihn  Carlos,  and  theace  after  a  few  months 
went  to  Dresden.  The  new  drama  greatly  en- 
hanced hia  reputetion,  but  he  nevertheless 
turned  hia  attention  to  other  enterprises,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
conducting  the  Thalia  and  the  composition  of 
lyric  poetry.  While  wavering  among  a  multi- 
plicity of  plana  for  the  fhtore,  he  produced  the 
prose  fragment  entitled  the  QeUterteher^  pnb- 
Ushed  in  English  as  the  "GhmtSeer;"  after 
which,  becoming  tired  of  fictitioas  writing,  he 
set  about  a  history  of  the  ' '  Revolt  of  the  Netb- 
wlands,"  a  subject  suggested  to  him  during 
the  composition  of  Don  Carlos,  and  which  he 
had  tiien  to  some  extent  studied  from  ori^nal 
sources.  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  carry- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  arrival  of  Alva 
in  Brussels,  appeared  in  1788 ;  no  subsequent 
one  was  ever  published.  Schiller  had  mean- 
while, in  1787,  taken  up  his  residence  in  Wei- 
mar, where,  in  the  society  of  Goethe,  Wieland, 
and  Herder,  he  found  new  incentives  to  intel- 
lectual labor.  Here  too  he  became  acqn^ted 
with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  his  future  wife, 
and  the  summer  of  1766,  which  he  pwaed  near 
the  residence  of  her  mother  at  Bndolstadt,  was 
one  of  the  happiest  In  his  career.  Bis  acquaint- 
ance with  Goethe  commenced  in  the  aame 
year,  and  at  the  outset  gave  little  promise  of 
ripenii^  into  cordial  friendship.  Thur  char- 
acters, opinions,  and  mental  onltnre  were 
widely  diverse  ^  and  Sohiller,  writing  to  a 
friend  soon  after  the  interview,  says  of  Goethe : 
"  His  world  is  not  my  world ;  our  modes  of 
conceiving  things  appear  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent fVom  such  a  combination  no  secure, 
substantial  intimacy  can  result."  On  the  part 
of  Goethe,  who  had  been  endeavoring  during  a 
recent  residence  in  Italy  to  train  himself  to 
greater  purity  and  precision  in  all  depart- 
ments of  art,'  and  whose  poetic  susceptibili- 
ties  were  shocdced  by  such  prodnotions  as  tha 
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"  Bobbers,"  there  ezUtect  prepossesnonB  not 
less  hoatile.  He  even  avoided  Scbiller,  and 
resisted  the  efforts  of  common  frienda  to  -bring 
them  together.  By  degrees  however  both  par- 
ties found  that  they  had.been  mistaken,  and 
there  grew  op  between  them  a  firm  and  last- 
ing friendship,  productive  of  important  conse- 

Suences  in  the  history  of  both.  One  of  the 
ret  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  Schiller, 
in  1789,  partly  throng  Ooethe^s  interest,  to 
the  chair  of  history  at  the  amveraity  of  Jena. 
'Ha  was  reoeived  with  the  wannest  entlinBlaaa 
hy  the  students  upon  entering  on  his  new  du- 
ties, and  his  mamage,  in  Feb.  1790,  seemed  to 
crown  his  h^piness.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self more  than  ever  to  historiof^  studies,  and  ia 
1791  produced  his  "History  of  the  Thirty 
YeflTs'^-War,"  which  Oarljle,  writing  in  1824, 
c&Ds  "the  best  historioal  performance  which 
Germany  could  boast  of."  His  plans  for  the 
farther  prosecution  of  his  labors  in  this  di- 
rection were  however  interrupted  by  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  rendered  necessary  a 
temporary  cessation  from  intellectual  efforts 
of  all  kinds.  Although  conscious  that  his 
health  was  ^rmanently  shattered,  he  indulged 
In  no  repinmgs;  and  as  his  strength  began  to 
return  to  him,  be  resomed  his  literary  avocar 
tioDs  with  unabated  ardor,  and  oiten,  in  tiia 
^ow  of  poetical  oonoeption,  almost  foigot  his 
maladies.  For  a  while  he  studied  the  Kantian 
theories  of  phUosopby,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  prodnoed  a  nnmber  of  profound 
oBsthetio  essays;  he  then  prc^Jected  an  epio  in 
ottate  rime  on  the  career  of  Frederic  the 
Great ;  but,  conscious  that  the  drama  was  the 
true  home  of  his  {^niua,  he  finally  set  about  the 
composition  of  his  "  Wallenstein,"  which  for 
npward  of  1  years  was  the  task  to  which  he 
consecrated  his  brightest  hours  and  the  finest 
part  of  his  faculties."  In  the  intervals  of  this 
ondertaking  he  ooadncted  the  Soren^  in  which 
appeared  some  of  his  best  essays  and  smaller 
poems,  and  which  was  also  enriohed  by  con- 
tributions from  Goethe.  The  fHendship  of  the 
two  poets  had  now  become  firmly  oamented, 
and  in  coi^nnction  they  wrote  for  the  Mtiun- 
AlnuxTiaeh^  which  was  also  conducted  by  Schil- 
ler, the  series  of  metrical  epigrams  called 
Xcnien,  directed  against  the  attacks  of  the  con- 
temporary authors  who  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  this  literary  duumvirate.  Schiller's  hal>- 
its  at  this  time  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the 
coDstitntional  malady  which  was  making  slow 
bnt  sure  encroachments  upon  his  health.  By 
day  he  read  aod  walked  abroad,  enjoyed  the 
society  of  his  wife  and  chOdren,  and  conversed 
or  corresponded  with  his  friends;  but  his 
nights  were  devoted  to  study  or  composition, 
md  his  labors  were  frequently  protracted  nntil 
4  or  5  d'o1o(^  in  the  morning.  To  sustaia  his 
enthusiasm  he  had  reooorse  to  the  excitement 
of  wfue  or  other  powerful  stimulants,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  Goethe  has  f^cied  can  be 
traced  in  the  prodnc^ns  of  this  period.  The 
results  of  snoh  a  ooorse  <^  li£a  were  orilliant}  but 


were  dearly  purchased  by  the  rapid  decay  of 
health  and  physical  strength.  Atlengthinl799 
appeared  his  drama  of  "Wallenstein,"  whidi, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  length,  as  well  as  to 
give  consistency  and  symmetry  to  the  whole 
work,  he  divided  into  8  parts,  "  Wallenstein's 
Camp,"  a  piece  in  one  act,  serving  as  an  intro- 
duction; "The  Piccoloinini,"  and  "The  Death 
of  Wallenstein,"  each  in  6  acts.  His  deugn,  as 
stated  by  Carlyle,  was  "to  embody  the  more 
enlarged  notions  which  experience-  had  given 
him  <Mr  men,  especially  whion  history  had  given 
him  of  generaJs  and  stotesmoi;  and  while  put- 
ting such  characters  in  action,  to  represent 
whatever  was  or  could  be  made  poetical,  in  the 
stormy  period  of  the  80  years'  war."  The  work 
is  on  the  whole  his  greatest  performance,  and 
has  been  placed  by  I)e  Quincey  the  nearest  in 
point  of  excellence  to  tiie  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare ;  although,  on  account  of  its  long  digres- 
sions and  other  defects,  it  is  nnsuited  for  the 
stage.  The  paraphrase  of  the  2d  and  8d  parts 
by  Coleridge  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  English 
readers.  &mo  after  the  publication  of  "  Wal- 
lenstein," Schiller  removed  to  Weimar,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  placed  perma- 
nently on  the  pension  list  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
mar,  by  whom  fat  1802  he  was  ennobled.  His 
literary  activity,  under  the  influence  qS  the 
doser  communion  into  whicdi  he  was  now 
brought  with  Goethe,  seemed  to  receive  a 
flresb  stimulus,  and  between  1799  and  1801 
he  produced  three  new  dramas,  "Mary  Stu- 
art,*^ "The  Maid  of  Orieans,"  and  "The  Bride 
of  Messina,"  beside  his  noble  "Song  of  the 
Bell,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  "  The  Maid 
of  Orleans"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  his  acting  plays,  and  at  the  first 
performance  of  it  in  Leipsic  the  audlenoe 
greeted  the  author,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent, with  a  spontaneous  shout  of  "  Long  live 
Friedrich  Scbiller  I"  In  1604  i^peared  his 
last,  and  by  many  considered  his  greatest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  his  most  popular  drama,  "  Wil- 
liam TelL"  Failing  in  many  essentials  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  it  is  nevertheless 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  for 
picturesque  beauty  is  unsurpassed  in  tIA  whole 
range  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the  spring  of 
1804  Schiller  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
his  constitutional  malady ;  he  rallied  slightly, 
and  had  begun  to  plan  new  works,  when  the 
disease  returned  with  fatal  power,  and  after  a 
brief  siclmess  he  expired  in  a  soH:  slumber,  ex- 
claiming shortly  before  his  death:  "Many 
thiogs  are  growing  plain  and  clear  to  nie." 
Notwithstanding  the  prominence  which  he 
gave  to  dramatic  forms,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Schiller  is.  not  now  better  known  by 
his  ballads  and  lyrio  poems.  "The  primary 
vocation  of  his  nature,"  says  Oarlyle,  "was 
poetry ;  the  acquisitions  of  his  other  Acuities 
served  bnt  as  the  materials  for  his  poetical  fao- 
nlty  to  act  upon,  and  seemed  imperfect  till  they 
had  been  snblioiated  into  the  perfect  forms  of 
beanty,  whioh  it  is  the  bunness  of  this  to  elicit 
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from  them."  In  person  BohiHer  ma  tall  and 
q)are ;  his  ocnnplexioa  was  ^ale,  hu  brow  bi^ 
and  tbongbtiU,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  month  of 
deUcate  beaaty,  and  his  hwr  inoUned  to  aabam. 
His  life  has  been  written  in  German  by  Doring, 
Madame  tod  Wolntten,  Hoffmeister,  Palleske 
(English  tramdation  Lady  Wallaoe,  3  vols., 
London,  1869),  and  others;  and  in  Enj^ish  by 
Oarlyle  and  Sir  Bolwer  Lytton.  His  corre- 
spondence  with  Ooethe,  translated  by  G.  H.  Oal- 
Tert  (Boston,  184S),  with  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, and  with  Edmer,  throws  also  mnoh  light 
npon  bis  genius  and  oharaoter.  En|^isb  ver- 
nons  of  nearly  all  bis  works  have  been  attempt- 
ed, including  one  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  of  his 
poems;  and  many  of  the  latter  have  been 
translated  in  Anerioa  by  O.  T.  Brooks,  J.  S. 
Dwight,  N.  L.  Frothingbam,  W.  H.  Fnmesa, 
and  others.  His  complete  works  have  been 
pnblished  in  Eogtisb  by  0.  J.  Hempel  (3  vols, 
era.,  PhUadeMib,  1861). 

SOHLAGINTWEIT,  Adolt,  aGennan  aamit 
and  traveller,  bom  in  Munich,  Jan.  9,  1820, 
killed  in  Eashgar  in  Aug.  16ST.  He  was  edo* 
eatad  in  his  native  city,  with  hia  brothers  Hbbi 
KA.ITN  (bom  May  IS,  1836)  ud  Robert,  yoan|y 
er  than  Adc^  who  became  his  collaboratora. 
While  at  the  umvermty  he  Joined  with  Hermaim 
In  explorations  of  the  Aips,  making  original 
reseandies,  and  pftblishing  the  resalto  in  their 
Untenuehungen  iAer  die  pkyntalis^  Otogra- 
phU  der  Alpen  (Leipsio,  1860),  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  they  were  aided  by  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  It  treated  chiefly  of  the  east- 
ern Alps,  bnt  in  1861  they  explored  the  west- 
ern portion,  viaited  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and 
dewtod  themselves  espe<nally  to  obaerre^na 
and  meararementa  in  the  vieini^  <tf  Htnta 
Bosa.  They  were  the  first  to  aaoend  the  fair- 
est peak  of  this  mountun  (Aug.  38, 1851),  and 
to  make  an  aoourate  measorement  of  its  eleva- 
tion (14,384  French  feet) ;  and  they  remuned 
for  14  days  on  its  S.  W.  uope,  at  a  height  of 
9,784  feet  In  1863  they  explored  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  where  in  1858  also  Adoif  made  geologi- 
eal  observations.  The  results  of  their  research- 
es were  published  in  Neue  UntenueKungen 
4ber  dk  phvrikali9eh«  Qeographie  und  dU 
Qtologie  dor  Alpen  (Eieuieio,  1864),  a  splendidly 
illustrated  work,  in  the  same  year  they  pro- 
duced a  collection  of  photographs  of  Monte 
Bosa  aul  of  the  principal  Bavarian  peak.  At 
the  death  of  O^it.  Elliot  in  1862,  the  magneiio 
anrvey  of  India  which  he  had  b^n  under  the 
auspices  of  the  East  India  company  was  left 
incomplete.  The  recommendations  of  Bunsra, 
then  ambassador  of  ProMia  in  London,  and  of 
Hnmboldt  induced  the  directors  of  the  company 
to  invite  Adolf  to  London,  and  to  fit  out  under 
his  direoition  an  expedition  for  magnetic  and 
other  scientific  observations  in  India.  He  was 
liberally  supplied  with  money  and  with  the 
beat  instruments,  and  his  brother^  equally 
well  equipped,  were  to  accompany  him.  They 
aailed  trtm  Sonthampton,  Sent.  80, 1664,  and 
leaohed  Bombay  Oct.  86.  Thwr  first  ol^ject 
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was  to  detmnine  the  ma^etic  oorvea  of  the 
Indian  peninsula.  '  Adolf  set  out  alone  Nov.  5, 
and  was  joined  by  his  iNrothers,  who  had  f<^ 
lowed  a  different  route,  at  Foona,  Deo.  80 ;  th^ 
travelled  tc^ether  to.JteUary,  making  frequent 
axonrsions,  and  then  ^voMded  by  differat 
roatee  to  Uadrai,  wbmee  they  sailed  to  Galcatta 
Feb.  19, 1866.  The  most  important  result  to 
magnetic  soienoe  was  a  discovery  of  the  infiffn- 
larities  in  the  element  of  total  intensity  in  the 
district  which  they  tf  aversed.  The  isodynam- 
io  linee,  which  mn  due  E.  with  little  variation 
from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  archipdago^ 
are  violently  deflected  in  central  and  sontbem 
India,  and  make  a  sharp  southward  carve.  <^ 
March  36  Adolf  and  Bobert  started  for  the 
Himalaya  mountains  by  way  of  Fatna,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  and  Futtebghnr.  They  d^ay^ 
for  observations  at  Naiuital,  S.  W.  firom  Al- 
mora,  and  ascended  separately  to  Milum,  July 
S.  There  Ih^  made  magnetic  investigtttioiu^ 
observaticniB  with  the  barometer  and  theodo- 
lite,  drawings  and  photographs,  and  examined 
the  glacier  of  Milnm,  more  than  10  m.  long  and 
8,000  feet  broad.  The  isodynamic  linea  there 
cnrved  n(»1hward.  Proceeding  to  the  they 
crossed^  passes,  about  18,000  feet  h^^  eoteced 
Thibet,  and  on  July  29  reached  the  peak  of 
Gnnshankosor,  19,640  feet  high,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Indus,  from  which  they  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  whole  mountain  sys- 
tem. While  investigating  the  glaciers  of  ]D>i- 
Gamin,  the  highest  monntain  of  Thibet,  they 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  23,360  feet,  the  greatest 
height  ever  reached  by  any  European  traveller. 
Adolf  advanced  to  the  W.,  obtained  a  view 
of  the  valley  <tf  the  Sutlt)),  was  thus  enaUed 
to  oorreet  his  map  of  the  npper  Indus,  and 
returned  and  descended  to  Jusnri,  Oct.  18^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brothw.  They 
passed  A^a  on  their  way  8.  to  Saugur,  Crom 
which  point  Adolf  proceeded  alone,  reaciung 
Madras  Feb.  19, 1856.  He  visited  Pondioherry 
and  Calcutta,  and  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Gan^s  to  Simla,  where  he  was  joined  in  Aj»^ 
by  his  brothers,  Robert  having  meantime  made 
an  excursion  to  Umoronntak,  and  llermannhav- 
ing  returned  from  independMit  explorations  in 
Sikldm  and  Assam.  They  set  out  together  fox 
new  researches  in  the  Himalaya,  but  soon  took 
different  courses,  Adolf  reaching  Xjmskar  in 
Thibet  on  June  86.  while  his  brothers  pro- 
oeeded  across  the  Kwakomm  and  Kaeo-lnn 
ranges.  Ha  went  N.  to  the  Mnstali  pass, 
18,800  feet  hi^,  bnt  the  muanding  habits  of 
the  Mohammedan  tribes  beyond  msda  it  xoh 
safb  for  him  to  proceed.  He  therefore  tamed 
to  Serinagnr,  the  capital  of  Oasbmere,  where 
his  brothers  joined  him  from  different  direo- 
tions.  He  again  met  them  at  Bawal-Pindi, 
Nov.  17.  Robert  then  returned  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Mooltan,  Bhooj,  and  Bombay,  and  Her- 
mann by  way  of  Nepanl  and  Galcutta.  Adolfj 
having  decided  to  pursue  his  researches  a  year 
longer  in  Thibet  and  Toorkii^,  first  exudned 
the  salt  fbrnutiona  at  the  Mnndi  district  of  the 
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pQi^anb,  finding  many  fossils  IdentSoal  'WTth 
those  of  the  Hfanalaja  and  Thibet,  made  many 
observations  ooooerning  the  depth  and  tem- 
peratare  of  fonntains,  then  crossed  the  Bara- 
I^ha  pass  into  Thibet  (March,  18&7),  and  pro- 
ceeded K.  W.  by  Yarkand  to  Kashgar.  Differ- 
ent aooonnts  are  given  of  the  oocasiofi  of  his 
death.  The  most  probable  is  that  in  a  fight 
between  the  Toorkoniaas  and  Ohinese  he  joined 
himself  to  the  former,  and  was  by  them  in 
the  excitement  of  victory  because  he  intwoeded 
for  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken.  His 
jonmalf  oontatailttg  186  pages  of  closely  written 
notes,  was  recovered  in  Sept  1861,  by  Lord 
William  Hay,  civil  commissioner  In  Oa^miere. 
The  last  entty  hi  it  was  dated  Ang.  II,  1867, 
jost  before  his  death.  It  describes  a  region 
never  visited  by  any  other  scientific  traveller. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  travels  of  the  brothers 
Schlagintweit  was  aboat  18,000  miles.  They 
were  almost  ooDStantly  opponsed  by  the  preja- 
dices  of  the  orientals  against  Europeans,  and 
by  a  prevaltiit  bdief  that  travellers  were  bat 
ii»  foremnnera  of  arndes.  In  Nepool  ther 
-were  obliged  to  seek  nnfreanented  routes,  ana 
■were  once  tnmed  back:  and  in  Toorkistan  and 
Chinese  Tartuy  they  bad  to  ^sgoise  them- 
selves as  Hindoos,  and  hide  tbeir  instruments. 
Among  their  ooUectionaare  abont  2,000  miner- 
als and  fossils  a  large  herbarium,  zoological 
and  ethnogrsfthioal  specimens,  embracing  276 
oasts  of  the  moes  and  87  of  the  hands  and  feet 
of  tbe  tribes  which  they  visited,  and  an  atlas 
of  760  original  views,  many  of  them  of  rare 
beaaty.  Reports  of  their  travels  were  sent  to 
Ool.  Sykes,  president  of  the  royal  Asiatio  so- 
ciety, and  pablished  daring  their  absence  in 
the  priDoipal  ge<^p*aphioal  joomats  of  Europe. 
The  sarviving  brothers  are  preparing  a  complete 
narrative  oititled  "Kesults  of  a  SdentiAo  Mis- 
idon  to  India  and  High  Asia,  nndertaten  be- 
tween the  Tears  1864  and  1868;  with  an  Atlae 
of  Panoramas,  Views,  and  Maps"  (vol.  L, 
Leipsic  and  London,  1861),  the  whole  work  to 
Ibnn  9  volumes  4to. 

BOHLATTEB,  Miohul,  the  first  missionary 
sent  to  America  by  the  Reformed  synods  of 
Holland,  born  in  St.  Qal),  Switzerland,  July  14, 
1716,  died  near  Philadelphia  in  Oct.  1790.  He 
■was  educated  at  St.  Oatl,  became  a  clergyman, 
and  in  1746  ofi'ered  himself  to  the  synods  of 
Korth  and  South  Holland  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in  Penosylva- 
Bia.  From  1746  to  1761  he  labored  as  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  ohnrohea  o£  Philadelphia  and 
Germautown,  at  the  same  time  visiting  tiie 
•oattered  Gennans  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  and  Vir«nia,  and  providing  for 
them  settled  pastors.  He  effected  the  on?an- 
isation  of  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
church  in  America  in  Sept  1747.  In  1751  he 
revisited  Europe,  and  secured  the  services  of 
6  other  ministers  for  the  American  churches. 
In  1766  he  became  superintendent  of  the  chari- 

sohools  establi^ed  among  the  Germans  of 
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In  1757  be  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia  against  the  French  as  chaplain  to  the 
royal  American  regiment  of  foot.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  tbe  oaose  of 
the  colonists,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
in  1777. 

SOHLEGEL,  Auacsr  "Wilhklm  ton,  a  Ger- 
man philologist  and  critic,  bom  in  Hanorer, 
Sept.  8,  1767,  died  in  Bonn,  Kay  12,  1846. 
He  was  the  8d  am  ot  Johann  Adolf  Schle- 
gel,  an  eminent  theolc^an,  and  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  18  to  the  ttniversity  of  Gdttingen,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  dbiefiy  to  philology.  His 
classical  learning  was  praised  by  Yoss  and 
Heyne,  and  under  the  iufluenoe  of  Bcti^er,  to 
whose  Akad&mM  dor  mshinen  JTumts  he  was 
a  contributor,  he  cultivated  poetry  with  con- 
dderable  success.  German  literature  is  s^d  to 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction 
of  the  sonnet.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  transla- 
tion of  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakeepearei, 
which  was  completed  by  Tieck  (9  vols.,  Berlin, 
1797-1810).  He  ranained  in  Jena  until  1603, 
contributing  in  the  interval  to  the  Athenmm^ 
edited  by  hu  brother  Friedrioh  and  himself^  and 
the  Mu$gn-AlmanacA,  many  articles  in  support 
of  those  views  of  literature  which  charact^ze 
the  modem  German  romuitio  school  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  founded  on  classical  mod- 
els. In  1800  i4)peared  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
and  in  1801  he  published  a  collection  of  hia 
own  and  his  brother  Friedrich^s  miscellaneous 
writings,  under  the  title  of  CharaeUrittikm 
und  Kritikm  (3  vols.,  KOnigsbei^).  In  1802 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  delivered  a  course 
of  public  lectures  on  the  literature  and  fine 
arts  of  tiie  age ;  at  the  same  time  he  published 
specimens  of  the  dramatic  and  poetical  lltenii- 
tare  of  aoathem  Europe,  and  contributed  liter- 
ary and  critical  artidea  to  various  periodicals. 
Having  been  invited  by  Mme.  de  StaSl,  daring 
her  visit  to  Berlin  in  1806,  to  direct  her  studies 
and  those  of  her  children  in  German  literature, 
he  accompanied  her  on  an  extensive  tour 
through  Europe,  and  at  her  suggestion  wrote  a 
criticd  comparison  between  the  '*  Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides  and  the  Phid/re  of  Racine,  which, 
despite  of  its  severity  toward  the  French  dram- 
atist, gained  him  many  admirers  in  Paris.  In 
1808  he  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures 
on  dramatic  art,  which  were  subsequently  pab- 
lished in  8  vols.  (Heidelbeiv,  1809-'ll),  and 
have  proved  the  most  populur  of  his  worka. 
He  continued  with  inoreoaed  ardw  to  advocate 
tbe  principlea  of  tbe  new  school  to  which  he 
had  allied  himself,  recordli^;  his  opiniws  in 
the  DeuUchea  Miapum,  a  Journal  conducted  by 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  commmily  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  romantacists.  Yisitiog 
Stockholm  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  Ber- 
nadotte,  the  crown  prince,  hu  secretary;  but 
aiter  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in 
1814,  he  retired  to  the  oonntry  seat  of  Mme.  de 
fitafil,  with  whom  he  remii^ied  wttSL  her  death 
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in  1818.  Soon  afterward  be  was  ennobled  by 
Bemadotte.  In  1810  he  aooepted  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  newly  created  univerBity  of  Bonn, 
although  he  had  never  written  a  word  of  bis- 
tory,  and  had  devoted  no  attention  to  the  anb- 
ject.  He  consequently  did  nothing  worthy  of 
bimself  in  tiiis  capacity,  but  bj  a  foolish  cri- 
tique on  Niebobr's  "  Koman  History"  rather 
injnred  bis  literary  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and 
founded  the  iTiditche  Bibliothek,  a  review  de- 
voted to  Indian  lan^:uages  and  antiquities.  His 
contributions  to  oriental  literature  consist  of 
the  BamayaTMi,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
critical  notes  (Bonn,  1825),  and  the  Bkagavat- 
Gita.  His  poetical  career  terminated  with  the 
acceptance  of  tiie  Beam  profesMovhip,  and 
daring  the  remainder  of  bis  life  he  occupied 
bimseu,  apaxi  from  his  oriental  studies,  chiefly 
with  oritloal  or  philological  worlu,  among  the 
latest  of  which  were  his  S^fiexuma  tur  Vetvds 
de»  langwi  Atiatigwt  (1883),  addressed  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  E»$ai$  litUrairea  et  Air- 
torigue$  (Bonn,  1812).  His  printed  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  only  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  126,  and  he  left  also  a 
number  of  manuscripts.  As  a  lyrio  poet  he 
attained  a  high  rank,  and  his  minor  pieces 
are  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement. 
In  translating  Shakespeare,  however,  this  fas- 
tidiousness of  taste  has  occasionally  marred 
what  is  in  other  respects  an  admirable  perform- 
ance. Hia  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  ori- 
ental writings  and  bis  critioal  and  nsthetioal 
essays.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  mannera  and 
of  immoderate  vanity. — ^Fiobdbioh  Kabl  Wn> 
BXtM  TON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Hanover,  March  10, 1772,  died  in  Dresden,  Jan. 
12,  1829,  He  was  intended  for  a  mercantile 
career,  but,  evincing  a  passion  for  literature, 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
Tersities  of  GOttingen  and  Leipstc.  At  the  age 
of  21  he  was  deeply  learned  in  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  earliest  pub- 
lications were  devoted  to  this  subject.  These 
include  *'  The  Greeks  and  Romane"  (Hamburg, 
1797),  and  "History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Poetry"  (Beriin,  1798),  the  latter  of  which  was 
never  otnnpleted.  He  also  prelected  with 
Bchleiennaoher  a  translation  of  Plato,  but 
abandoned  the  undertaking  to  hia  coadjutor 
almost  at  the  outset,  and  participated  irith  bis 
brother  August  Wilhelm,  through  the  columna 
of  the  AtheruBum  and  elsewhere,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  romantic  school  of  German 
literature.  In  17S9  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  his  novel  Zrtcinde,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  commendation  of  Sclileiermacher  and  oth- 
ers, was  so  severely  criticized  for  its  attempt  to 
idealize  sensuality,  that  the  author  never  com- 

Jleted  it.  Establishing  himself  soon  after  at 
ena  as  a  Primtdoeent,  he  lectured  with  great 
success  on  philosophy,  and  became  a  contribu- 
tor, particalarly  of  jwems,  to  the  periodicals. 
"With  a  view  of  studying  the  oriental  lauguages, 
and  the  literature  and  arte  of  southern  Europe, 
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be  repaired  in  1802  to  Paris,  where  during  a 
residence  of  several  years  he  wrote  a  treatiae 
on  the  "  Language  and  "Wisdom  of  the  Indiana^ 
(Berlin,  1808),  one  of  the  earliest  of  ita  daaa 
published  in  Germany,  varioos  wmka  illiutrat- 
mg  the  poetry  and  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  ^id  &  series  of  letters  on  the  different 
schools  and  epochs  of  Christian  painting.  The 
study  of  mediaeval  literature  had  meanwhile 
produced  a  change  in  his  views  of  religicm 
as  well  88  of  literature ;  and  in  1608,  in  com- 

i>any  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  ^li- 
osopher  Mendelssoho,  he  embraced  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  faith  at  Cologne.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  poems  published  in.Berlin  in  the 
following  year,  and  including  his  epic,  Roland, 
gave  evidence  of  the  intensi^  of  bis  admiration 
of  the  arts  and  aocial  and  reli^ons  lifo  of  Um 
middle  ^es.  In  1809  be  received  the  ^ipoint- 
ment  of  imperhd  secretary  at  the  faead-qoartai 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in  this  capadty 
prepared  several  procIanuiUons  intended  to  in- 
spire a  national  feeling  among  the  Germans. 
Subsequently  be  delivered  at  Vienna  and  else- 
where courses  of  lectures  on  modem  bistozy 
and  the  history  of  literature,  by  the  latter  ik 
which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  out  of  Ger- 
many. Between  1812  and  1818  be  was  much 
employed  in  political  and  diplomatic  bnsineM, 
and  the  remamder  of  his  lire  was  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  including  lectures  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
the  philosophy  of  language.  The  last  named 
course,  commenced  in  Dresden  in  the  latter 
port  of  1828,  was  interrupted  by  bia  death. 
His  critical  writings  are  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  bis  productions.  A  complete  edition  of  bk 
works  has  Iteen  published  at  Vienna  in  16  tcIb^ 
and  translations  of  his  lectures  on  modern  bk- 
tory,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  life,  of  language, 
and  of  history,  and  other  works,  form  5  vot- 
umes  of  Bohn's  "  Standard  Library." 

SCHLEIDEN,  Matthias  Jakob,  a  German 
botanist,  bora  in  Hamburg,  April  6, 1804.  Be 
was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1839  be- 
came professor  in  the  university  of  Jena.  His 
principal  work  is  entitled  Orundtige  der  tou- 
aentchaflUehen  Sotanik  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843- 
*8 ;  translated  into  Enghsh  by  Dr.  Xankester, 
London,  1649);  in  consequence  of  the  views 
expressed  in  this,  be  was  involved  in  eontro- 
versies  with  liebig,  Hartig,  Nees  von  Eso- 
beck,  and  others.  Another  work,  Pie  J^uv 
vndiArLeben(5th  ed,,Leipsic,1865;  translated 
by  Professor  Henfrey,  London,  1848),  is  a  very 

g>pnlar  work  on  natural  history.— -His  brother 
CDOLF  has  been  the  minister  resident  of  Bre- 
men at  Washington  since  1663. 

SOHLEIERMACnER,  FniKniucH  Dakiel 
Ernst,  D.D.,  a  German  divine,  philosopher, 
and  philol(^st,  bom  in  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 
1768,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  12, 1834.  His  father 
was  a  German  Reformed  minister,  then  cbaf»- 
lain  of  a  Prnsuan  re^ment  in  Sileda;  bia  mo- 
ther was  tiie  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stuben- 
laucb,  likewise  m  the  Befonned  communion. 
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To  his  mother,  a  Terj  iDtelligent  and  pious 
woman  (as  her  ibw  letters  embodied  in  Scfalei- 
ermacher's  corr«sp(Hidence  abundantly  prove), 
he  oonfesses  himself  mainly  iadebted  for  his 
early  tndning,  his  father  being  freonentlj  ab- 
sent on  professional  jonmeys.  Snbseqnently 
the  fam^y  removed  to  the  conntry,  where  he 
lived  from  his  lOdi  to  his  Hth  year,  mostly 
under  the  instmcldon  of  his  parents  and  of  a 
teacher  who  first  inspired  him  with  an  enthusi- 
asm for  clasedcal  literature  and  literary  fame. 
At  that  time  he  had  already  oommenoed  the 
straggle  against  a  "  strange  soeptioism,"  wfaioh 
he  caJla  a  "peonliar  thwn  in  the  flesh,"  and 
whieh  made  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all 
the  ancient  anthors.  In  1788  his  parents,  while 
on  a  joarney,  t>ecame  aoqnainted  and  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  edaoational  establish- 
ment of  the  Uoravians  at  Kiesky,  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  left  him  together  with  his  brother 
and  sister  under  the  care  of  this  excellent  re- 
ligious society.  Two  years  afterward  he  was 
sent  to  the  Uoravian  college  at  Barby.  The 
child-like  piety,  the  wise  mixture  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  and  the  rural  quietness  of 
these  iDstitntions  pleased  him  very  much.  Ha 
ever  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pleasure 
the  time  he  spent  there,  and  kept  up  a  familiar 
interconne  with  the  socdety  through  his  sister 
Charlotte  (who  had  bec(Hne  one  of  its  regu- 
lar members),  and  through  his  intimate  friend 
and  classmate,  Yon  Albertini,  subsequently 
bishop  of  the  fraternity  and  a  distinguiabM 
hymn  writer.  The  type  of  Moravian  Obristian- 
ity  left  an  abiding  impr^ion  on  his  heart, 
which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  strongly 
Ohristolo^cal  character  of  his  dofi;matio  sys- 
tem. Bat  his  constitutional  scepticism,  stim- 
ulated rather  than  weakened  by  the  innocent 
orthodoxy  inculcated  at  Barby,  seriously  tor- 
mented him  by  doubts  concerning  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  Ohrbt  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  led  to  a  tem^orar^ 
rnptnre  with  his  teachers  and  even  with  hu 
£uuier,  who  was  deeply  pained  at  the  sad  news. 
The  correspondence  between  the  &ther  and 
eon,  recently  published,  is  highly  honorable  to 
both.  "With  all  his  filial  reverence  and  affec- 
tion, the  latter  refused  to  yield  to  mere  author- 
ity, and  insisted  on  his  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  personal  investigation.  The  nther 
learned  to  respect  the  manly  independence  and 
earnest  mental  struggles  of  the  son.  Both 
were  at  last  fuUy  reconciled.  With  the  con- 
sent of  his  f^tther  he  left  Barby  and  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  in  1787,  where  he  lived 
in  the  faoose  of  Prof.  Stubenrauch,  a  brother  of 
his  mother,  who  had  died  some  years  previous- 
ly (178S).  His  studies  were  rather  fragmen- 
tary. He  attended  the  lectures  of  Semler,  the 
fttber  of  Oerman  neology,  uid  of  WoU,  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar,  nude  himself  aoqudnted 
with  modem  languages  and  mathematics,  and 
read  the  phUosophical  works  of  Spinoza,  Kant, 
Flohte,  and  Jacobt  Hia  mind  was  very  im- 
fraadble,  yet  too  independent  to  fbUow  anj 


one  teacher  or  system.  The  age  was  stnmffly 
sceptical,  and  German  theology  in  particular 
was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  aa 
the  political  revolution  of  France.  He  left  the 
university  after  a  two  years^  course  without  a 
fixed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  tha 
hope  of  "attaining,  by  earnest  research  and 
patient  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  cert^nty  and  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 
learning."  In  1790  he  passed  the  examination 
for  lioensure,  and  through  the  influence  of  hia 
kind  patron,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sack,  chaplain  to 
tiie  king  of  Frosna,  he  received  a  situation  as 
private  tutor  in  the  fiunily  ot  Count  Dohna, 
where  he  spent  8  years  and  received  his  first 
polish  in  intercourse  with  refined  and  noble- 
minded  women ;  for  until  that  time  he  was 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  world.  In  1794 
he  took  holy  orders  and  became  assistant  to 
his  ancle,  a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Lands- 
berg  on  the  Warta. — In  1796  Scbleiennacher 
was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  Charity  (hospi- 
tal) in  Berlin,  and  continued  in  this  position  till 
1803.  During  these  6  years  he  moved  mostly 
in  literary  and  cultivated  circles,  and  identified 
himself  temporarily  with  the  so  oalled  roman- 
tic 8(^ool  of  poetiT  as  represented  by  Friedrich 
and  Wilhehtt  SchleaeL  Tieok,  and  Novella. 
This  connection  tended  to  cultivate  bis  taste 
and  stimulate  bis  mind,  but  was  by  no  means 
&ToraUle  to  a  high-toned  spirituality  and  moral 
earnestness.  In  1799  he  published  bis  first 
important  work,  the  *'  Diconrses  on  Helicon, 
addressed  to  educated  Men  among  its  De- 
spisers"  (Sedm  ^her  die  Eeligion  an  die  6«- 
hildeten  unter  ihrm  Verdchtern).  It  had  a 
stirring  eflTect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the- 
ologians (as  Neander  and  Harms  from  different 
standpoints  testify  from  their  own  experience^ 
and  marks  the  transition  of  Oerman  theology 
from  an  age  of  oold  speculation  to  the  restora- 
tion of  p(»itive  faith.  He  appears  hero  as  an 
eloquent  hi^  ^  natural  reli^on  in  the 
outer  court  of  Christian  revelation,  to  oonvinoe 
educated  unbelievers  that  religion,  &r  from  be- 
ing incompatible  with  intellectual  culture,  as 
they  thougnt,  was  the  deepest  and  the  most  uni- 
versal want  of  man,  different  from  knowledge 
and  from  practice,  a  sacred  feeling  of  relation 
to  the  Iiifinite,  which  purifies  and  ennobles 
all  the  faculties.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  go 
at  that  time.  His  piety  was  of  a  very  gen- 
eral and  liberal  character,  and  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  His 
"Monologues"  followed  in  1800,  a  self-contem- 
plation in  the  face,  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ethical  ideal  which  floated  before 
bis  mind,  and  was  evidently  faifluenced  by  the 
Bubjective  idealism  of  Ilchte.  In  ISOfi  he 
broke  loostf  fhnn  his  sssthetic  and  literary  con- 
neotioiis,  much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  removed 
for  two  years  to  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  as  court 
l>reacher.  There  he  commenced  his  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  which  he  had  projected  with 
Friedrioh  Sohlegel  in  Berlin.  The  completion 
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of  thU  great  tmdertaking  in  6  toI*.  (1804-**M) 
gives  him  a  place  among  the  best  Greek  schol- 
ars in  Germany.  His  aearohiiig  "  Oriticdsm  of 
all  former  Sjrtenis  of  Uor^  Philosophy," 
which  opened  a  new  path  in  this  science,  be- 
longs to  the  same  peiiod  (1808).  In  1604  he 
was  elected  eztraordinar7  proroesor  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Halle.  After  the  tem- 
ponH7  BQ^>«nnon  of  this  uniTersitT*  in 
tae  spent  aome  time  on  tike  iaiand  of  Bogen, 
tiien  retomed  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Tiini^ 
choTch,  and  married  the  widow  of  his  intimate 
clerical  ftiend  WUlich  (1800),  with  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  of  age  (lie 
might  hsTO  been  her  father),  he  lived  h^ii^y 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  When  the  nniTersity  of 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the  organiz^ioii 
of  which  he  took  m  active  part,  he  was  elected 
its  first  theol<^oal  professor,  and  oontinned  in 
this  position,  combining  with  it  his  pastoral 
labors  in  Trinity  ohoroh,  daring  tiie  remaining 
24  years  of  his  life.  As  academic  teacher  he 
lectured  two  boors  a  day  on  almost  every 
branch  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  per- 
fect mastery  over  thought  and  style.  In  oon- 
neotion  wiui  Neander,  his  former  pnpil  in 
Halle,  and  since  1618  his  colleagae,  he  was  for 
a  quarter  of  a  centnry  the  great  theological 
luminary  of  Berlin,  and  attracted  students  from 
all  parts  of  Oermany  and  Switzerland.  As  a 
preacher  he  gathereid  aroond  him  in  Trini^ 
charoh  every  Sunday  morning  the  most  intel- 
leotnal  andiences,  stndents,  professors,  officers, 
and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  says  that  Schleier- 
macher's  speaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in 
writing,  and  that  bis  strength  oonnsted  in  the 
**  deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words, 
which  was  free  from  art,  and  the  persuasive 
efinsion  of  feeling  moving  in  perfect  nni&on 
with  one  of  the  rarest  intellects."  He  never 
wrote  hia  sermons,  except  the  text,  theme,  and 
a  fsw  heads,  but  allowed  them  to  he  taken 
down  br  flioidB  during  delivery  and  pnb- 
lidied  after  Kone  revision  by  his  pen.  Beside 
hla  regular  professional  dutiea  as  preacher,  pro- 
ftasor,  and  member  of  the  B«-lin.  academy  of 
sciences,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most 
important  movements  of  his  country  and  age. 
Dnring  the  most  critical  and  depressed  period 
in  the  history  of  Prussia,  he  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  pulpit  and  chair  and 
through  the  press  to  stir  up  in  all  classes  of 
society  that  pride  of  nationality  and  love  of 
independence  which  resulted  in  the  war  of 
liberation  and  the  final  emancipation  of  Ger- 
many from  French  rule.  He  adhered  to  his 
liberal  political  principles  dnring  the  period 
of  reaction  in  &vor  of  absolntirai,  which  set 
in .  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  tiie  con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815),  and  sulf}eot«d  him- 
self to  strong  suspicion  in  high  quarters,  so 
that  he  expected  for  some  time  to  lose  his 
professorship  and  to  become  a  political  exile 
like  his  friends  De  Wette  and  £.  M.  Amdt 
The  storm  however  Uew  ovw,  and  he  retdned 
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his  poet,  althongh  he  never  sooght  and  never 
ei^oyed  the  &vor  of  King  Frederic  William  UL 
beyond  the  grant,  a  few  years  before  his  dea^ 
of  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  he  never 
wore.  He  assisted  in  the  work  ai  the  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Befixmed  oonfes^MU  in 
Prussia  at  the  tercwtennial  eelelnation  of  the 
reformation  (1817),  and  defended  the  union 
against  its  enemies,  although  he  regarded  h^- 
self  as  belon^^ing  rather  to  the  Beformed  ^pe 
d  Protestsntum,  and  defended  in  his  own  w^ 
even  the  Oalviniatio  aofaeme  of  a  donbto  pre> 
destination  as  preparatory  to  an  ulterior  design 
of  an  ultimate  universal  salvation.  CbriatL" 
he  Bud, "  is  the  quickening  centre  of  the  church. 
From  him  comes  all,  to  him  all  ratams.  We 
should  therefore  not  call  ouraelvee  Lutheran  or 
Reformed,  bat  Evangelical  Christians  after  his 
name  and  his  holy  gospel ;  for  in  our  name  our 
faith  and  onr  confession  ought  to  be  made 
known."  He  favored  strongly  the  Introdoe- 
tion  (tf  the  presbyterian  and  synodical  foim  ef 
govemmrat.  He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of 
tiie  new  Berlin  hymn  book  (1829),  which  with 
all  ita  defects  opened  the  way  fw  a  hyntnologi- 
cal  reform  which  has  since  goae  on  in  all  parts 
of  Germany.  Kotwithstandtng  this  extraiwdi- 
nary  activity,  be  mingled  freely  in  society,  and 
was  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  friends  at 
his  firende.  He  was  small  of  statnre,  and 
slightly  deformed  by  a  humpback;  bnthisfiMie 
was  noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  highly 
expressive  of  intelligence  and  kindly  sympathy; 
his  eye  keen,  piercing,  and  full  of  fire;  his 
movements  qniok  and  animated.  In  bis  later 
years  his  white  hair  made  him  appear  like  a 
venerable  sage  of  olden  times ;  yet  his  mind 
retained  its  yonthfhl  vitality  and  freshness  to 
the  close.  He  had  a  perfect  command  over  his 
temper,  and  never  lost  his  calm  composnre. 
In  the  beginning  at  Feb.  1884,  he  was  seixed 
by  a  severe  ocdd  which  fell  on  his  Tunga,  and 
in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death.  It  wasfeU 
thron^hont  all  Germany  that  a  tmly  re|ire' 
sentative  man  and  one  of  the  bri^test  lumi- 
naries of  the  age  had  departed.  The  funeral 
orations  of  Steffens,  Btranss  (the  court  preach- 
er), and  Marheineke  (his  antagonist  in  theol- 
ogy) gave  public  expression  to  the  universal 
esteem  and  regret  His  literary  remains  wen 
intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Dr.  Jonas. 
From  them  as  well  as  from  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  students  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works  has  been  in  course  of 'publication  unos 
ISSfi. — His  productions,  inclnding  the  posthu- 
mous pnbHcations  from  his  lectures,  embrace 
elasrical  phUol<^  (his  masterly  translation  «f 
Plato  with  oommenta),  philosophical  ethics,  dia- 
lectics, pi^ohology,  pohtics,  pradagogica,  church 
history,  bermeneutics,  Omristian  ethics,  dog- 
matics, practical  theology,  sermons,  and  a  latffs 
number  of  philosophical,  ex^etical,  and  criti- 
cal essays.  The  Old  Testament  alone  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  leotares.  His  crowning  merits, 
however,  belong  to  theology,  and  his  matureat 
pEodaotion  both  as  to  contents  and  artistio  form 
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U  hlB  "Dognutks"  (Dm'  OMrtttelU  Giauhe% 
firet  pobliflhed  in  1831  in  S  vols.  It  was  hme 
that  his  inlln«nM  was  most  profoondh-  and 
dmidjlblt  howoTer,  dlsaTMined  the  honw 
of  hmng  Ae  founder  of  «  new  aohoo],  and  re- 
mrded  it  as  his  ohM  mlaaion  to  arouse  invea- 
nipitimi,  to  soggeat  new  p^ha  of  thoim^t,  and 
to  awaken  in  evwj  pnpil  tlie  sense  of  his 
own  individaalitj.  His  greatest  and  best  discd- 
pies,  as  Keander,  Nit»ob^  Twesten,  Olshaosen, 
Locke,  Bleek,  UUmann,  and  others,  have  gone 
Csr  bejond  him  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy. 
He  possessed  a  most  strongly  marked  individn- 
9^tj  as  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  philosopher^  a  di- 
▼ine,  and  a  writer.  He  imbibed  inflaences  from 
Plato,  ^inoza,  Ficbte,  Jaoobi,  Schelling,  and 
Oalvin,  but  digerted  them  tfaoronghlj  and  work- 
ed th«ni  np  into  an  ordinal  sjstem  of  hia  own. 
VitAi  all  his  astmiahing  fertility  of  talent,  how- 
OTBTf  he  ia  a  thoroo^y  German  phenomenon, 
and  flin  only  be  midcmtood  and  properly  ^»pre- 
<4atedfrom  the  pecoliar  oondition  <H  the  Cmmaa 
mind  at  the  time  of  lus  first  pnblic  appearance. 
He  can  be  ranked  neither  with  the  rationaltsta 
nor  with  the  sniffanataralists  of  his  genwatira, 
bot  sought  a  higher  noity  of  both  tiieae  oppo* 
site  sy^ns.  He  held,  no  donbt,  many  erro- 
neons  opinions ;  he  ondervalned  the  aathority 
of  the  Old  Testament;  he  denied  the  literal  in- 
niration  of  the  ffible,  and  the  existeoce  of 
Mtan,  while  fae  believed  in  good  angels;  he 
revived  in  a  mo^ed  form  the  Sabellian  in 
preference  to  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the 
Trinity,  and  tan^t,  like  Origen,  a  final  reato- 
mtion  of  all  mankind.  He  was  charged  with 
•xtreme  sabjeotivism,  determinism,  and  pan- 
th^sm,  althon^  he  expressly  declared  that 
tiie  beUef  in  a  personal  God  was  essential  to 
wayer.  Bot  if  we  Jadge  him,  as  we  must  do 
In  Jnstice,  from  the  standpoint  of  German  the- 
ology and  religion  at  the  doee  of  the  last  oen- 
tnry,  he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  reformer, 
and  marlu  the  transition  from  rationalism  and 
infidelity  to  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  evan- 
selioal  religion.  What  Plato  was  to  classic 
Greece,  and  what  Origen  was  to  the  ancient 
Greek  chnrch,  Sohleiwmacher  was  to  Ger- 
many. He  was  a  specnlative  Ohristian  and  a 
religions  philosopher ;  and  yet  soientilioally  he 
kept  both  spheres  entirely  distinct.  His  un- 
derstanding was  oonstitntionally  critical  and 
even  so^tioal ;  bat  his  strong  religions  feeling 
always  hM.  it  in  oheok  and  triumphed  at  last 
In  opporition  to  the  onesided  iotelleetnal 
llieory,  and  the  equally  one-aided  practical 
theory,  which  resolve  religion  either  into  mere 
knowledge  or  into  mere  moral  action,  he  de- 
scribes religiou  (first  in  his  "Discoorses  on 
Beligion,"  and  then  more  clearly  in  his  *'  Dog- 
matics") as  a  feeling,  or  immedh^  consoioos- 
De«,  and  more  partionlarly  as  the  feeling  of 
abaolote  dependence  on  God.  Thns  he  vindi- 
oates  to  religion  a  pecaliar  department  in  the 
inmost  life  of  the  soul,  and  niakes  it  indepen- 
dent of  knowledge  and  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand,  snd  of  acmm  or  mwility  on  the  other, 
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but,  allows  it  to  animate  and  elevate  botib. 
From  this  point  of  view  he  develops  in  hia 
"Dogmatics  the  whole  system  of  Christian 
ftith  aa  a  deeoription  of  the  Christian  om- 
BcioasnesB  or  experience  determined  and  ooa- 
troUed  by  the  vital  union  of  the  so^  witii  a 
sinless  and  perfect  Sariour,  who  is  one  with 
the  Father,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 
humanity  aotoalized  in  his  historical  life  on 
earth.  Thus  the  person  of  Ohrist  is  with  him 
the  centre  of  Christian  theology  and  Christian 
piety,  and  it  is  from  this  point  in  his  system 
that  the  most  health^  and  abiding  influwce  has 
gone  forth  upon  his  best  disciples  and  upon 
German  theology  at  large.  Although  thor- 
oughly Protestsint  in  his  convictions,  he  never 
abnsed  the  Roman  .  Catholic  church,  but  l^- 
ways  ^>oke  of  her  with  dignity  and  re^>ect, 
and  ezMted  a  stimulating  inflouioe  upon  soma 
of  her  modem  divines,  as  H6hler  and  Standen- 
mwer.  Hence  the  Oatbolio  clergy  of  Berlin 
attended  hia  fimeral,  and  Oatholio  writws  (far 
instance  in  Welte  and  Wetzer's  Kirehmlexikottj 
vol.  ix.)  speak  of  him  with  unusual  liberality. 
He  reduced  the  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  Christianity  to  the  famous  fonnola: 
"Catholicism  makes  the  relation  of  the  be- 
liever to  Christ  to  depend  on  his  relation  to 
the  church ;  Protestantism  makes  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend  on  his 
relation  to  Christ." — We  have  no  biography  as 
yet  of  Bchleiermacher,  but  a  rich  contribution 
toward  it  in  his  recently  published  correspond- 
ence :  Aus  SehkiermaeheT^a  Lebm,  in  Bri^m 
(2  Tola,  Berlm,  1668 ;  translated  into  English 
by  Frederica  Bowan^  2  vole.,  London,  1860). 
For  his  earHer  lifia  till  1794  we  have  hia  own 
autobic^aphical  sketch,  first  published  by 
Lommatzsch  in  Niedner'a  Zeitiushrift  fir  hit- 
tori$ehe  Theologie,  1861.  On  Schleiermaoher^s 
philosophical  and  theological  systems  there  » 
a  large  number  of  larger  works  and  sinaller 
essays  by  Braniss  (1822),  DelbrQck  (182';^, 
Baumgarten-Crosiu8(I884),  Lacke  (18S4),Sack 
(1885),  Rosenkranz  (1836),  D.  F.  Strauss  (1889), 
Schaller  (1844),  Neander,  Twesten,  Hanne, 
Banr,  Anberlen,  W.  Gass,  and  otiiers. 

8CFILEITZ.  SeeRscss. 

SCHLESWIG,  or  Sleswiox  (Deo.  SUm>iff\ 
a  duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  Jutland, 
fi*om  which  it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Kongo 
Aa  river  and  the  Kolding  fiord ;  E.  by  the  lit- 
tle Belt  and  the  Baltic ;  S.  by  Holstein,  frtnn 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eider  river  and  the 
Sohleswig- Holstein  canal ;  and  W.  by  the  North 
sea;  extreme  length  100  ra..  breadth  75  m.; 
area,  8,649  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  895,860.  The 
shores,  particularly  the  eastern,  are  indented 
by  bays  and  fiords ;  and  off  the  W.  coast  are 
numerous  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  baolcs.  In 
the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  slightly 
elevated  sandy  ridge,  covered  with  heath, 
which  increases  in  height  toward  the  N.  All 
the  important  rivers  have  a  westerly  course, 
and  near  the  sea  their  banks  are  so  low  that 
inondations  are  frequent.  Beside  the  ihuUisr 
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liTera  already  mentioned,  the  chief  atreanu 
are  the  Bibe  Aae,  Soholm  Aae,  and  Treeoe, 
all  Mbntaries  of  the  North  sea.  The  Wittea 
attd  Gotteskog  are  the  most  important  lakes, 
the  others,  tboagli  nomeroos,  being  of  small 
extent.  The  soil  in  the  interior  is  light  and 
stoQ7,  and  ohiefiy  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.  The  W.  side  is  bordered  by  a  strip 
of  rich  marsh  land,  and  artificial  dikes  ana 
sloices  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  over- 
flowed. The  E.  part  of  the  province  possesses 
a  greater  varie^  of  soiL  and  is  well  wooded. 
The  great  dairy  fiuvu  of  Behleswig  are  dtnated 
In  tms  part  <^  the  conntry.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  varloos  races.  The  Danish 
langnage  is  spoken  over  about  |  of  the  area, 
and  German  over  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder; but  in  gome  localities  the  Frisian  dia- 
lectprevdls.  Fiensborg  and  Tdnningen  are  con- 
nected by  railroad,  and  a  branch  line  extends 
to  the  Schleswig  and  Rendsbnrg  railway,  and 
fi*om  the  latter  place  there  is  oontinaons  com- 
munication with  the  prtadpal  towns  of  Europe. 
Other  important  towns  are  Hadersleben,  Apen- 
rade,  Toadem,  Haiznm,  Frederiksstadt,  and 
Eokernf^rde,  the  last  of  which  was  very  con- 
spioQoas  daring  the  late  "  war  of  Sdileswig- 
Holstein."   ^ee  DinuBK.) — Sohlbswio,  the 

3ital,  is  mtnated  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay 
ed  the  Soblel  or  Sley,  in  lat.  64"  81'  N.,  long. 
9"  SB'  K,  22  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  69  m.  K. 
N.  W.  ftvm Hamburg;  pop.  11,600.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  water,  and  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Altstadt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  flsh- 
©rmen,  the  Lollfoss,  and  Frederiksborg.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  many  handsome  monuments. 
There  are  manufactories  of  canvas,  woollen 
goods,  leather,  lace,  china,  and  earthenware. 
The  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Schles- 
wig is  an  ancient  city,  having  been  in  existence 
in  808,  and  for  nearly  600  years  it  was  the 
largest  and  principid  commercial  city  of  Den- 
mark. Its  decline  was  owing  to  its  harbor  b»> 
coming  nearly  filled  np. 

SOHLET,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Oeorgta,  dndned 
by  branches  of  Flint  river;  area,  abont  200  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  4,08S,  of  whom  2,848  were 
slaves.  It  has  been  recently  formed  from  Ma- 
rion 00.  Capital,  Ellaville. 

80HLI0K,  or  Sohlie,  Yrksz,  count,  an  Ans- 
triaa  gener^  bom  in  Pragoe,  May  28,  1789. 
He  is  of  a  noble  Bohemian  family,  and  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  a  diplomatic  career ; 
but  he  preferred  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
evinced  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  em- 

SiTor  Francis  by  raising  S  companies  upon  his 
ohemiau  estates,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  1809  entered  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Foment  of  Albert  onirassiers, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captun,  which  he  re- 
signed when  in  1613  Ans^a  went  into  alliance 
with  ^anoe  against  Russia.  "Wlien  war  was 
declared  agiunst  Napoleon  in  1818,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  camptugn,  but,  leading  at 
Waohaa  a  body  of  Bnasian  dragoons  to  the  at- 
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tack,  received  a  wound  In  the  head,  thronfk 
which  he  lost  his  right  eye.  In  1816  he  was 
mi^or  in  a  division  of  light  troops.  During 
tiie  long  peace  which  followed  he  roee  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field  marafaal,  and  colonel 
of  the  4th  regiment  of  hnssars.  After  the  Vi- 
enna revolution  of  1848  he  became  ooraman- 
dant  at  Oracow,  and  at  the  end  of  November 
was  appointed  commander  of  an  indepradent 
'  corps,  with  which  he  entered  Hungary  from  the 
K.,  twice  defeated  thd  Hungarians  before  Ka- 
sdian  (Deo.  11, 1848,  and  Jan.  4, 1849),  and  after 
having  bem  in  his  torn  repeatedly  defeated 
Kln>u  (Jan.  SB,  28,  81),  and  saffered  a  eoiiBl4> 
erable  loss  tnm  the  Tsngoard  of  Qt^rgej  (Fek 
0),  succeeded  by  a  bold  flank  movanent  in 
uniting  his  troops  with  those  of  Windiscb- 
gr&tz  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  KApolna  (Feb. 
S6,  3^.  He  was  enbs^uently  engaged  in  the 
other  operations  of  the  Hungarian  war.  and  after 
itsiclose  became  commandant  of  the  aeoond  di- 
vision of  the  army,  uid  commanding  general  in 
Moravia.  In  1854  he  became  commander  of  the 
4th  divifflon  of  the  army,  stationed  in  Oalicia. 
In  May,  1869,  he  was  transferred  with  this  di- 
vision to  the  Adriatic  coast,  aud  was  subse- 
quently called  to  take  the  command  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in  tbit 
oapadty  acted  at  the  htme  ot  Solifeiino,  where 
lus  condnot  provoked  much  oensore. 

SOHLOSSER,  Fbisdrioh  OHmsroPH,  a  Ga<- 
man  historian,  bom  in  Jever,  Nov.  IT,  1778, 
died  in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  38,  1861.  He  was 
educated  at  Gottingen,  and  taught  for  some 

J 'ears  in  private  families.  In  1807  he  pnl>- 
ished  Abdlard  und  Dulein  (Gotha),  and  af- 
terward Leben  Beta'$  vnd  (U»  Petsr  Martyr 
Vermili  (Heidelberg,  1809).  In  1608  he  be- 
came co-rector  in  the  school  at  Jerer.  but  gave 
up  this  position  In  1809,  as  it  interfered  with 
his  historical  studies,  and  went  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Hain,  where  he  wrote  his  Getehichte  der 
bildimtirmenden  Kaiterdm  ottrSmiteken  Beieht 
(1812).  In  1813  he  was  made  professor  hi  the 
newly  founded  lyceum  at  Frankfort,  in  1614 
d^ubrarian,  and  in  1817  professor  Ot  history 
^  Hddelberg.  His  most  remarkable  work  li 
his  *'  Sstory  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Overthrow  of  the 
French  Empire"  (8  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1828-'46), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  D. 
Davison  (8  vols.,  London,  184&--'62).  Beaide 
this  he  Wrote  Uhirertalhutoriache  Uebertiehtdar 
GeaehiehU  der  aUen  Welt  und  xhrer  CuUur  (8 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1826-*84).  and  WeUguckithU 
in  evsammetthdnffertder  ErzAklung  (9  vols., 
1817-^24).  The  WeltgetehichU  filr  da»  J)eutmAt 
Volk  (vols.  i.-iv.,  1844^'56)  is  partly  written 
by  Bcblosser  himself,  and  partly  elaborated 
after  his  works  by  Kriegk.  Schloaser^s  list 
work  is  Stvdim  «&er  J)ante  (1858). 

SOHLOZEB,  AuotTST  LcTDwia  tok,  a  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Jagstadt,  in  Hohenlobe- 
Eirohberg  (now  in  Wortemberg),  July  6, 1787, 
died  Sept.  9, 1809.  He  stadied  at  Wittenberg 
and GAUingen,  tan^t fiw  atime  inaSwedin 
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ftmOy,  and  in  1781  became  literaiy  astiBtsnt  to 
ICoUer,  the  historiographer  of  the  emperor  of 
Rassia,  and  a  tatorinhisfamiljr.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  teacher  in  apublic  academy, 
and  in  1764  was  offered  a  t)rofessorship  at  GOt- 
tingen ;  but  through  the  influcmoe  of  MtUler, 
with  whom  he  had  quurelled,  an  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  czar  forbidding  him  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1766,  however,  he  obtfuned 
the  ohair  of  Roasian  history  in  the  academy  of 
Bt.  Fetersburg,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  pro- 
feMorship  of  polidoal  science  at  Gflttmgen, 
vbiofa  he  held  for  about  40  years.  He  was  en- 
nobled by  the  ozar  Alexander  in  1804,  and  re- 
oeived  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of  Justioe. 
His  principal  works  are  tiie  AUgemeina  noT' 
dueAs  OMchiehU  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1772),  and  bis 
German  critical  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  the 
Russian  monk  Nestor  (5  vols.,  GOttingen,  1602- 
*9).  Valuable  contributions  to  the  political 
histwy  of  his  time  are  contained  in  his  Bri^- 
woJml  (10  rols.,  Gottmgen,  l77e-'82),  and 
StaatMiuigm  (18  vols.,  GOttingeo,  17e2-'98). 
^His  danghter  Dobothea.  (bom  1770,  died 
1825),  distinguished  herself  by  rare  scholarship, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the 
nniversity  of  Gdttingen.  Her  brother  Ghbis- 
TiAS  (died  1881)  wrote  a  lift  of  his  &ther  (2 
Tdls.,  Leipsio,  1828). 

SOHMALEALDm  See  Shaloud. 

80HMELLER,  JoHAmr  Andreas,  a  German 
phUolc^st,  bom  in  Tirschenreuth,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  Aug.  6, 1786,  died  in  Hnnich,  Jnly  37, 
1863.  In  1804  he  was  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land, when  he  was  induced  to  join  a  Swiss 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  continued 
in  military  service  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
until  1816.  In  1827  he  became  professor  in 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Munich,  and  in  1628 
extraordinary  professor  of  the  ancient  German 
langnage  and  Uteratnre  in  the  nniveruty  of 
that  oity.  His  most  important  works  are: 
Die  Mundartm  Baierm  (Munich,  1831),  and 
Bairiaeket  WSrterbucK(A  toIi.,  8tiit^i;art  and 
T&bingen,  1627-'86).  His  CwMteha  Wirter- 
hush  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Bergmann 
(Vienna,  1865). 

SCHNEIDER,  Johahn  Gk>TTLOB,  a  German 
philologist  and  naturalist,  bom  near  Wnrzen, 
Saxony,  in  1760,  died  in  Breslaa,  Jan.  13,  1822. 
He  studied  at  Leipsio,  and  after  several  years 
of  great  poverty  was  employed  by  Brunck  at 
Strasbonrg  in  1774  to  assist  him  in  his  edition 
of  Uie  Greek  poets.  He  became  in  1776  pro- 
fessor of  philolc^  and  eloquence  in  the  nni- 
verdty  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  to 
Br^au  when  that  institution  was  transferred 
tluther  in  1811.  From  1816  nntil  his  death 
hewasdiieflilffarianctfthenniTerri^.  Among 
his  philoh^ioal  and  oritioal  works  are  anno- 
tated editions  of  Anaoreon,  Hndu*,  Plutarch, 
AriatotleV  "Natnral  Histonr,"  the  Orohio 
hynms,  Demetrius  Phalerens,  ^ian,  Xenophon, 
Nicander,  Theophrastus,  and  Oppiiui.  He  pub- 
lished also  aGreek  and  German  lexicon,  and  in 
Gffiiuu  ft  number  pf  wtaka  oa  jutaaal  history. 
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8CHNETZ,  JuN  Victor,  a  French  painter, 
bora  at  Versiulles,  April  14, 1787.  He  was  a 
pupil  successively  of  David,  Groa,  and  Gerard, 
and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  of 
1810  for  his  pictures  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan" 
and  "  Jeremiah  weeping  over  the  Ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem." He  then  visited  Italy,  and  painted 
several  striking  Italian  scenes,  as  "  A  Brigand's 
Wife  fleeing  into  the  Oampagna  of  Rome," 
"The  PilKrims  Asleep,"  and  "The  Vow  to  the 
Madonna.''  His  "  Gipsy  foretelling  the  Future 
ci  Bixtns  V."  bad  already  given  him  a  high 
reputation.  Among  his  large  historical  paint- 
ings are  "The  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  GonstabJe 
de  Bonrbon"  (1886),  "  The  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  St. 
Denis"  (1886),  "TheProcessionof  theCmsaders 
around  Jerusalem,'*  "The  Great  Cond6  at  the 
Battle  of  Senef,"  and  "The  Combat  of  the  29th 
July  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville."  He  succeeded 
Gerard  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  1887, 
fi-om  1840  to  1847  was  director  of  the  French 
school  of  painting  at  Rome,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  6  years  at  home  resumed  the  same 
position  in  Rome,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
1855  he  sent  to  the  universal  exhibition  at  Paris 
a  large  pictnre  of  "  Qirist  calling  Little  Chil- 
dren," for  whieh  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  of 
the  first  class.   

8CHN0RB  VON  0AR0L8FELD,  Jdlius,  a 
German  painter,  horn  in  Lcipdo,  March  26, 
1704.  He  received  hla  art  education  in  Rome 
under  the  influence  of  (?ornelins  and  Gver- 
beck,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor  d 
historical  painting  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
in  Munich,  where  he  also  executed  an  impor- 
tant series  of  encaustic  paintings  illustrating  the 
history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
and  Rudolph  of  Hi^sburg,  for  the  royal  palace. 
Five  apartments  in  the  same  building  were  sub- 
sequently decorated  by  him  with  frescoes  and 
paintinn  of  scenes  from  the  JTiMunffenHed. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  piotnre 
gallery  and  pro^uor  in  the  academy  of  fine 
arts  in  Dresden.  His  works  are  in  the  etjle  ol 
the  new  German  school,  of  which  he  is  one 
the  most  enei^etio  and  mannered  followers.  A 
series  of  woodcuts  from  his  designs  illustrating 
biblical  history  have  been  published  at  Leipdo 
and  reprinted  in  London  (2  vols.  4to.,  1862). 

SOHCELCHEB,  Victor,  a  French  writer  and 
politician,  bora  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804.  He 
became  connected  as  art  critic  with  some  Far 
risian  journals,  assisted  with  his  pen  and  his 
purse  some  of  the  newspapers  most  determined 
in  their  opposition  to  the  goverament  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
negro  emancipation,  in  relation  to  which  he 
published  in  1888  lie  Vetelatage  da  noirt  et  de 
la  ligation  eoloniale,  embodying  the  results 
of  his  observations  during  a  journey  in  Mexico. 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  In  1 840  appeared 
bis  Abolition  ds  Peaelaeage,  examen  dtsprejugh 
eontre  la  coulevr  detAJHcaim  et  dea  tanfj-mSlh; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  viuted  the  West  In- 
dies, publishing  after  his  return  Zm  toUmia 
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Pranfaitet  (1842),  and  La  eoioaiet  itrangiret 
6t  Haiti  (2  vote.  8to.,  1648).  Alter  a  toor 
thnragh  og^t,  Greeoe,  and  Turkey,  he  pr*- 
Rented  avieir  of  oriental  aerritode  in  ma  AnpU 
m  1MB  (1840).  In  1847  he  pabliihed  Vhi»- 
toire  d»  tetMioage  pendant  Ut  d$m  derniim 
ottnto  (i  vols.  8to.,  1847).  He  Ttoited  the 
banks  of  the  Seoegai,  the  nrolntiiM  of  1848 
ocenrrlng  daring  fala  absoooe,  and  was  q>point- 
ed  on  his  return  nnder  Beoretary  of  the  navy 
department.  He  Immediately  oanaed  a  oom- 
mittee  to  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  Blavery  in  the  French  colonies,  wad 
the  enumcipetion  act  of  April  37, 1848,  was  the 
result.  Elected  to  the  le^slatnre  by  both 
Gnadelonpe  and  Martiniqae,  ae  sat  for  the  for- 
mer island,  became  a  {Mrominent  member  of  the 
"  mountain, "  and  on  the  eoup  d'itat  of  Deo.  3, 
1861,  appeared  in  his  scarf  of  offiee  among  the 
insnrgenta  in  Uie  faabonrg  St  Antoine.  Exiled 
from  France^  he  wait  to  Ikigland,  whore  ha 

Snblished  L«  eavp  d^itat  du  S  J)ieembre  (Lon- 
on,  1862) ;  an  elaborate  "  Life  of  Handd,"  in 
English  (1867) ;  and  li^terly  an  English  pam- 
phlet on  the  Anglo-French  allianoe. 

SOHdFFER,  Pkob,  one  of  the  inTentors  of 
printing,  bom  in  Qemsheim  near  Dannstadt 
abont  1480,  died  in  the  spring  of  1602.  Early 
in  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  copyist  at 
Paris,  bnt  abont  1460  removed  to  Mente,  where 
he  became  an  asdstant  in  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  Fanst  and  Gutenberg,  and  ^tor  the 
dissoIatioQ  of  the  partnership  between  dieee 
two  became  a  partner  of  the  fonner,  and  sub- 
sequently married  his  granddaoghter  Ohristine. 
The  first  work  on  wluoh  his  name  appears  is 
the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  with  iwge  oat 
tjvo  in  Aug.  1467.  Afterward,  in  ooqjnnotion 
with  Faast,  he  published  several  wons;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Schdffw  continued 
tiie  business  for  about  86  years.  He  left  as 
bis  sncoessor  bis  son  Johann  SchOfier,  whose 
name  is  appended  to  the  Menturiua  TrUmegit- 
tu<.  of  1603,  and  rnimy  works  idler  that  date. 
SchOffer  was  the  inventor  of  punches,  by 
which  sharpness  and  finish  were  given  to  the 

*^OHOnAEIE,  a  8.  E.  oo.  of  N.  Y.,  drained 
by  Schoharie  and  Oatekill  creeks;  area,  676 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 84,460.  A  branch  of  the 
Oatskill  monntuns  occupies  the  S.  part,  and  a 
ridge  called  the  Hellebark  mountains  extends 
along  the  E.  border.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  ud 
aanostone  are  found,  and  there  are  soli^nr 
springs  in  the  N.  W.  The  fvoduotions  in  1866 
were  41,719  bushels  of  wheat,  490,068  of  oats, 
87,592  of  rye,  161,158  of  Indian  com,  169,078 
of  buckwheat,  44,186  of  barley,  190,482  of  po- 
tatoes, 88,482  of  peas,  222,182  of  apples,  48,774 
tons  of  hay,  440,754  lbs.  of  hops,  1,832,367  of 
butter,  and  108,416  of  wool.  The  county  had 
86  churches,  194  schools,  8  newspaper  offices, 
4  furnaces,  27  grist  mills,  and  118  saw  mills. 
Oapital,  Schoharie. 

SOHOLASTIOISM.  See  Nokmausii,  and 
FmUMOFBT,  ToL  xUi.  p.  S66. 


BOEOXBGBO- 

SQHQIIHEBG,  Fbodhob  Hnsiuira,  eoo^ 

a  Germaa  soldier,  bora  in  Heidelbei^  in  Bee. 
1616,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ire- 
land, July  1, 1690.  He  waa  the  son  of  Coont 
Sobombei^g,  a  high  officer  in  the  household 
of  tlw  elMtor  palatini  by  an  English  k^Ti 
Ann,  of  tiia  Dudley  ^ly,  and  lost  botk 
his  parents  when  only  a  few  months  old. 
Being  a  Protestant,  he  fongU  agaiait  the  im- 
peiulists  during  the  80  years*  war,  alteraatdr 
m  the  Dotch,  Swedish,  sod  Preooh  anniea,  au 
his  property  was  oonfiaoated  by  the  empenw. 
After  the  peaoe  of  'Westphalia  he  was  tf- 
pointed  diainberlain  to  the  yoong  William  U.  of 
Orange.  In  1660  he  removed  to  France,  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Turenne,  receiv- 
ing the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-genenU,  uUal 
the  peaoe  the  Pjr6n6e8.  In  1660  he  ent^ed 
the  Portuguese  service,  won  the  victories 
of  Estremos,  June  8,  1663,  and  Villavidoea, 
Jmie  17, 1666,  OMupelling  Spain  to  reoogniie 
the  honae  of  Braganea,  and  at  (he  coocIbuca 
of  peace  hi  1666  returned  to  Franoe  and  beosms 
natoralized  there.  Being  ^aeed  in  oommaud 
of  the  French  army  on  the  ^tanish  frontier,  he 
took  Fi^eras  and  several  other  strongholds  ia 
Oatalonia,  and  in  1 675  was  pronujted  to  ttw  rank 
of  mar^al.  During  the  following  years  he 
commanded  in  Flanders,  and  forced  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  sieges  of  Haestricht  (1676)  and 
Oharleroi  (1677).  On  the  revocation  ot  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  he  went  to  Portugal,  and 
negotiated  the  marriage  between  Pedro  II.  and 
Maria  Sophia^  dau^ter  of  the  elector  palatine 
Frederic  WiUtam.  He  afterward  repaired  to 
Beriin,  and  in  1667  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
otnnmuid  of  the  army  of  JBrandeaburg  and  tlM 
goveraorahip  <tf  the  province  of  Pruswu  lb 
1688  William  XXL  of  Orange,  when  abont  to  asfl 
for  England,  appointed  him  lua  eeoond  in  com- 
mand, "  ss  the  greatest  livingmaster  of  the  art 
of  war."  He  entered  London  riding  by  the  nda 
of  the  prince,  and  dividing  with  him  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude,  introduced  the  most  rigorous  dis- 
(»pline  among  the  troops,  and  in  1689  reoeived 
from  the  house  of  commons  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  services,  and  was  created  duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  A  grant  of  £100,000  was  also  awarded 
him  by  parliamoit.  In  1669  he  was  sent  to 
Ireland,  but,  owing  to  the  disoi^anized  state 
of  the  army,  made  little  headway  against  the 
party  <rf  King  James.  In  June,  1690,  he  was 
joined  by  William  witii  large  ,  re&nforoeraent^ 
and  both  marohed  toward  the  Boyne  to  meet 
the  enemy.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  on 
the  bank  of  fJiat  river  Sohmnbetg  fiell  while 
leadii^  a  charge. 

60H0MBERG,  Henbi,  oomte  de,  a  French 
soldier  and  statconan,  bom  in  Paris  in  1688, 
died  in  1688.  Having  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  by  active  service  in  the  army, 
be  became  in  1607  councillor  of  state,  in  16(>8 
govenuH-  of  Limousin,  in  1616  ambassador  to 
England,  and  in  1616  colonel-general  of  all  the 
GermantroopaintheservieeofFranoe.  In  1619 
he  was  namsd  snparintwideHt  ot  finance  and 
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grand  master  of  ardHety,  asristed  in  redueicff 
tiie  Protestant  atroDgbolda  in  Langnedoo  and 
Qiilenne,  and  in  1621  became  prime  minirter, 
but  was  displaced  hj  BioheUea  in  1684.  He 
was  raised  tke  aatt  year  toUie  raiik4)fmanhid 
of  Prance,  expelled  tlie  English  from  the  Id- 
land  of  B£  fn  1037,  and  distingaidied  hfansalf 
dnring  the  siege  of  la  Rochelle ;  took  Pignerol 
in  1680,  and  forced  the  duke  of  Bavoy  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Oasale;  in  1682  oommanded  the 
anmr  sent  by  lUohelien  against  the  insmgents 
in  lAn^edoo,  on  Sept.  1  defeated  and  took 
ptrisoner  the  dnke  of  Montmorency  at  Oast«l- 
nandaiT,  and  as  a  reward  was  made  govern- 
or of  I^gnedoc.  He  pnbfished  a  Belation  d» 
hi  guerre  tTItaUe  (Paris,  1680),  giving  an  ao< 
count  of  his  last  oampugn  in  that  coaatry. — 
His  son  ChaSlks,  bom  in  1601,  died  in  1666, 
served  onder  him  in  Italy  and  Langnedoc,  sao- 
ceeded  him  as  governor  of  the  latter  province, 
defuited  the  Spaniards  at  Leocate  in  1686,  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  marshal^  took  Perpignan  in 
IMt,  and  disUimilshed  himself  at  tiie  head  of 
the  army  which  mvaded  Catalonia  in  1648.  He 
acqnired  the  title  of  dake  by  his  marriage  with 
Ann,  dachess  of  Halluyn. 

SOHOMBUKGK,  Sm  Robxiit  Hbbhait,  an 
English  traveller,  bom  in  Freiburg,  on  the  Un- 
strot,  Jane  6, 1804.  He  came  in  his  youth  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  for  some  time  partner 
in  a  tobacco  manufactory  in  Yirginia.  In  1880 
he  went  almost  pennfless  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  while  staying  on  the  little  island  of  Ane- 

Sgada,  one  of  the  v  ii^n  group,  was  encouraged 
r  the  English  governor  to  explore  the  island. 
B  obt^ed  mnch  valnahle  imormadon  on  the 
dangOTOus  coasts,  and  laid  an  essay  on  tlw  sab' 
Ject  before  the  Ikie^sh  geographioal  society, 
which  procured  him  some  Itrflnential  patrons. 
In  1884  the  geographical  society  and  some  hot- 
■nists  fiiraisned  him  the  means  of  undertaking 
a  Bcientifio  ezpediticai  to  British  Ouiana,  where 
he  spent  4  years,  making  important  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  the  conntry.  He  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  his  "  Description 
ofBritish  Guiana,  Geographical  and  Statistieal" 
(London,  1840),  "  Views  in  the  Interior  of  Gui- 
ana" (1840),  and  reports  to  the  gec^raphical 
society,  which  were  translated  into  German 
by  his  brother  Otto  (Reisen  in  Oviana  vnd 
am  Orinoco,  Leipsio,  1841).  Every  braiibh  of 
natural  science  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
these  vidumes,  and  one  new  juant,  first  de- 
scribed by  Sehomburgk,  has  been  called  in  bis 
bniOT  JSekmimytia  ortiMda.  The  great  Vi^ 
ioria  regia  lily  was  dtocovered  by  him  on  this 
Journey.  In  1840  the  British  government 
plaoed  him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to 
sorTOT-  the  frontier  between  British  Gniana 
and  Braril,  and  to  make  farther  geographical 
and  ethnological  investigations.    The  enter- 

5 rise  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  terminated 
1 1844.  He  was  knighted  by  the  qneen,  and 
received  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the 
goverament.  In  1847  he  puUished  a  "His- 
tory of  Barbados;"  in  1846  be  proposed  to  the 
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British  association  a  pian  of  reducing  unwrit- 
ten languages  to  an  alphabet  in  Roman  cbar- 
acters;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Jteitish  consnl  and  ehargk  d^€^aiit»  in 
the  Dominican  repnUio,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded in  1849  an  advanta^eoiu  commercial 
treaty.  The  geographical  society  received  from 
Mm  a  numl>OT  of  interesting  reports  on  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1868  on  the  pen- 
ii»nla  of  Samana.  He  has  been  made  Pli.D. 
by  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg,  a  knight  of 
the  red  eagle  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  mmt  by  the  kin^  oi  Saxtmy, 
and  a  chevalier  of  the  French  legion  of  honor. 
Since  1867  be  has  resided  at  Bangkok  as  British 
consul  for  Siam.— Otto,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bora  at  Yoigtstadt,  in  Thuringia,  Aug. 
18,  1810,  died  at  Bnchsfelde,  in  South  Au»- 
tralia,  Aug.  16,  1867.  fie  studied  at  the  nni- 
rennty  of  Halle,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Bwt^eiuiActft^  and  on  tiut  aocount  was  im- 
prisoned fot  sevwfll  years  in  the  fortr^a  of 
Magdebnig.  He  pnbliahed  German  transht- 
ticms  of  several  work»  ■stf'Ais  brother,  and  in 
1846  commenced  with  Froriep  the  publication 
of  a  geographical  journal  entitled  tWttehTitte 
dtfr  Geogra/phis  una  Natmrtnttenteh^ft.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  movements  of  1846  he 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  efficient  or- 
ganization of  mechanics'  associations ;  but  after 
the  success  of  the  counter  revolution  in  1649  he 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a  farmer,  serving  also  a 
colony  of  German  migrants  as  pastor  and  jus- 
tiee  of  the  peace. — ^A  third  brother,  Mobitz 
BioHAKD,  aooompanied  hia  brother  Sir  Bobert 
in  1840  to  Guima,  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
(tfPnu^  and  with  his  brother  Otto  took  part 
hi  the  pnblioatioa  v£  the  German  account  of 
this  journey.  In  1840  he  onbarked  for  Ana- 
tralia,  whither  he  was  afterward  fdlowed  by  a 
fourth  brother,  Julius. 

SOHONfiEIN,  Ohswhan  FnisDitiCH,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  bom  in  Wartemberg,  Oct.  18, 
1799.  In  1824~*6  he  taught  chemistry  and 
physics  at  Beilhan  near  Budolstadt  To  com- 
plete his  scientific  education  he  visited  Eng- 
land (1826)  and  Paris,  and  in  1828  was  called 
to  the  university  of  BaseL  His  first  experi- 
ments on  the  passivity  of  iron  led  to  a  series 
of  voltaic  and  electro-chemical  investigations. 
In  1689  he  discovered  ozone,  ud  in  1B46  in- 
Tented  son  cotton.  He  has  of  late  years  de- 
voted fannsdf  to  experiments  with  oxygen.  Of 
his  works,  wbioh  have  usually  appeared  first  in 
periodicals,  the  most  noteworthy  are :  Da*  Ver- 
halten  de$  JBiiou  turn  Sawnbrff' (fiaael,  1887) ; 
£eitrage  mvt  phydiali$^un  Chtmie  (1844); 
Ueher  die  £!nmgung  de»  Omm$  (1844) ;  and 
die  langaome  vnd  rtuohe  Verh-ennvng  d9r 
Kdrper  in  atmetphAritthar  Lujt  (1846). 

SOHONBRUNN,  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
tria, about  2  m.  8.  W.  from  v  ieuna,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the  rite  of  the 
emperor's  summer  palace,  a  large  building, 
anironnded  by  a  beautiful  park  containing  bo- 
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tuiical  and  Eoologioal  gardena.  It  was  oeon- 
pied  hj  Napoleon  tn  160S  and  1809.  The 
peace  of  Presborg  was  ratified  here  in  the  for- 
mer year,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  oonoladed 
here  in  the  latter.  N^>oleon'a  son,  the  doke 
of  fieichatadt,  died  here  in  JoIt,  1882. 

SOHOOL  BROTETEBS  m  80HOOL  SIS- 
TERS, the  collective  name  of  the  nnmeroas 
religoas  ooneregationa  in  the  Roman  Oatholio 
ohorch,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  yoath.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Ohristian  Schools," 
fonaded  in  1679  \>j  La  Salle.  (See  Bbbthun 
OF  THB  Ohiostian  Sohools.)  .  AmoQg  the  other 
male  congr^ations  of  this  oUas  the  following 
deserve  to  be  noticed:  1.  The  '* Ooogregation 
of  Christian  Instmotion,"  founded  in  1820,  in 
Brittany,  by  the  abb6  Jean  de  Lamennais,  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  antiiior,  principallv 
for  taking  charge  of  the  primary  schools  in  snoh 
localities  as  were  nnable  to  support  two  breth- 
ren at  a  time,  and  fbr  this  reason  were  debarred 
from  tiie  services  of  the  brethrm  of  the  Chria* 
tian  sohools  of  La  Salle.  They  had  fai  1860  up- 
ward of  100  establishments  with  more  than  600 
members,  mostly  in  France.  2.  The '*  Brothers 
of  Christian  Inatrnotion,''  founded  in  1821  by 
the  abb6  Ooindrin  at  Puy  in  France,  had  in  1860 
about  800  members  in  50  establishments,  of 
which  8  (Mobile,  Dubuque,  and  Shieldsborough, 
Miss.)  are  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  others 
in  France.  3.  The  "  Christian  Brothers  of  the 
Society  of  Mary"  {Friret  Mariate»),  founded  in 
1816,  by  the  abbS  Chanisnade  and  some  other 
priests,  in  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  had  in  1858 
1,666  members  and  886  honses,  of  which  8  were 
in  the  United  States  (Cinoinnati,  San  Antonio, 
and  nttsborg),  1  in  Scotland,  1  in  Austria,  1  in 
Hew  Caledonia,  and  tiie  others  in  France.  4. 
The  "  Christian  Brothers,"  fiaonded  by  the  Bev. 
£.  Bloe,  at  Waterfbrd,  Ireland,  have  a  superior- 
general  at  Dublin,  and  in  1860  had  61  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland,  9  in  England,  and  several 
more  in  the  British  possessiona  in  India  and 
Australia.  They  conduct  in  all  180  schools, 
in  whioh  over  21,000  children  and  adalta  re- 
ceive a  religious  and  secular  education.  6.  Two 
oongrogatious  of  "  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,"  the 
one  founded  in  1816  in  Belgium  and  still  con- 
fined to  that  country,  the  other  founded  in  1831 
by  the  abbd  Dugarid,  and  later  united  with 
the  "  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  which 
has  a  number  of  institudons  in  France  and 
several  in  the  United  States  the  dioceses  ot 
Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne).— Beside  the  congre- 
gations here  enumerated  there  are  several  mmor 
ones,  whioh  oocupy  themselves  solely  or  mostly 
with  the  instruction  of  youtii.  In  France  alone 
there  were  in  1849  25  congregations,  which  to- 
gether had  charge  of  7,690  schools.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  in  1 800,  beside  the  con- 
gregations already  mentioned,  the  "Xaverian 
Brothers  "  in  Louisville  since  1864,  and  *'  Broth- 
ers of  the  Holy  Family"  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Paul,  Minn.  In  several  non-Christian  oountries, 
aa  Syria,  China,  Ao^  eoiigregati<»u  of  native 
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school  brothers  have  been  organized  by  the  mis- 
Nonaries. — ^The  number  of  ^m^e  associations 
which  have  t)een  established  solely  or  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  schools  is  muca 
larger  than  that  of  the  m^e  congregations. 
France  alone  in  1848  had  85  di&rent  ocmgrega- 
tioDs,  having  ohai^  of  8,800  sehoola.  The  fol- 
lowi^  are  among  tiiose  having  the  la^^ 
number  of  members:  1.  The  "  Oongr^;atioD  of 
Nevers,"  confined  to  France,  and  comprising  in 
1860  about  2,000  sisters  in  245  establishments. 
2.  The  "  Congr^ation  of  Nancy,"  which  in 
1666  had  1,150  members  in  442  establiahments, 
of  which  12  were  in  Belgium,  29  in  Algeria, 
a  few  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  France. 
8.  The  '*  Congregation  of  Poor  School  Sisters 
of  Bavaria,"  founded  in  1834  by  Sebastian  Job 
and  Michael  Wittmann.  with  109  establishments 
in  Germany  and  18  in  America.  4.  The  "  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Sanveur  le  Vicomte,"  in  the 
oiooese  ctf  Coutanoes,  with  88  establishments 
and  460  members.  S.  The  "  Congi^atioo  of 
Nantes,"  with  08  establishments  and  460  mem- 
bers. 6.  TTie  "Congregation  of  Menzingen** 
(in  Switzerland),  with  86  honses  and  80  sisters. 

7.  "  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart "  (in  8  congre- 
gations, the  oldest  of  which  was  founded  In 
1800  by  Mile.  Barat),  with  more  than  200 
establi^menta,  of  whi<^  1 9  are  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 6.  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (iu  several  con- 
gregations), with  about  600  establishments  and 
more  than  5,000  members.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  80  difiierent  associations  of 
women  conducting  schools,  some  of  which 
originated  here ;  as  the  "  Sisters  of  Ixiretto," 
foundedin  Kentucky  in  1812  by  the  Ber.  G.  Ne- 
rinckx,  who  have  siso  houses  in  the  dioceses 
of  St.  Louis,  lattle  Book,  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico ;  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,** 
founded  in  1812  by  the  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Bardstown,  who  oondnot  sohools  in  the  dioceses 
of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Nashville,  Ac. 

SCHOOLCRAFT,  a  oo.  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  drained  t>y  the  WhiteSah  and  Manistee 
rivers;  area,  2,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  78. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with  dense 
foresta.  The  "Hctured  Bocks,"  a  perpendic- 
ular wall  of  200  to  800  feet  in  height,  onriously 
stratified,  and  extending  many  miles  along  tiie 

8.  shote  of  Lake  Superior,  are  in  this  county. 
SCHOOLCRAFT,  Hsnrt  Rowk,  LL.D.,  an 

American  author,  bom  in  Watervliet  (now  Quil- 
derland),  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1798. 
His  first  American  ancestor  settled  in  Albany 
CO.  in  the  rdgn  of  George  II.,  and  taught 
school,  whence  his  name  of  Calcraft  was  popu- 
larly changed  to  Ekihoolcraft.  He  entered  Umon 
college  in  his  15th  year,  studied  chemistry  aod 
mlneralt^  under  Prof.  F.  Hall  of  Hiddlebury 
college,  Vt,  and  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, French,  geology,  ice.  His  £ather  beiiig 
the  superintendent  of  a  glass  house,  he  studied 
the  art  of  glass  making,  and  in  1816  commenced 
at  Utica  the  pubUoation  of  a  work  on  ^  Vitre- 
olpgy,"  whioh  was  nbtomn^leted.  Ial8l7-'18 
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he  made  a  jotirne7  to  the  West,  and  after  hia 
return  visitea  Washington  with  a  very  complete 
mineralogical  and  geological  oolleotion,  and 
published  "  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mi»> 
BOiui,*'  «tc  (6to^  New  York,  1819),  and  a  nar- 
rative, dnce  enlwged  onder  the  title  of  "  Scenes 
and  Adventares  in  the  Semi-Alpine  R^on  of 
the  Ozark  Uounteins  of  lOssonri  and  Arkan- 
sas'* (Svo.,  Philadelphia,  186S).  Id  1820  he  was 
^ipointed  geologist  to  tm  exploring  expedition 
nnder  Gen.  Oass  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
region  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  which  he 
published  a  narrative  in  1821 ;  and  in  the  latter 
year,  being  ^pointed  secretary  to  a  conunis- 
rim  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Chioago,  he 
travelled  through  Illinois  and  along  the  Wa- 
bash and  Miami  rivers,  and  embodied  the  re- 
sults in  Travels  in  the  Oentral  Portions  of 
the  IGssisaippi  Valley,"  &e.  (8to^  New  York, 
1626).  Beceiving  in  1622  the  ^imnntment  of 
bidiaa  agent  on  the  K.  W.  fnmtaer,  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Sndt  Ste.  Marie  near  Lake 
Snperior,  and  afterward  at  Michilimaokinoo  on 
Lake  Huron,  married  in  1828  MUs  Johnston, 
who  was  the  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chie^ 
bnt  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  has  since 
devoted  bis  attention  chiefly  to  liidian  ethnol- 
ogy and  histon-.  In  1847  he  was  married  again 
toMiss  Mary  Howard  of  South  Carolina.  From 
1828  to  1832  he  was  a  member  of  the  territo- 
rial le^atore  of  Michigan,  in  the  former  year 
founded  the  Michigan  historical  society,  and 
in  1881  the  Algio  society  at  Detroit,  two  of  his 
lectures  before  which,  on  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  Indian  languages,  were  trans> 
lated  b^  Daponoean  and  presented  to  tiie 
EVeu^  uutitnte,  which  awarded  him  a  gold 
medaL  During  this  time  he  also  pabliuied 
several  poems,  lectures,  and  reports  on  his 
fevorite  topics,  including  "The  Rise  of  the 
West,  or  a  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  a 
Poem,"  "Gleehale,  an  Indian  Lament,"  "In- 
dian Melodies,"  "  The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Por- 
iTUtures  of  Indian  Character,"  and  "Iosco,  or 
the  Vale  of  Norma,"  beside  a  grammar  of  the 
Algonquin  language.  At  the  head  of  a  sec- 
ond government  expedition  in  1682,  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
^ppi,  and  publi^ed  a  "  Narrative  of  an  Expe- 
dition to  Itasca  Lake,  the  actual  Source  of  the 
IGssisBippi  River"  fSvo.,  New  Yoifc,  1884).  In 
1886,  being  commisrioned  to'treat  wlui  the 
tribes  on  uie  upper  lakes,  he  procured  f^xmt 
fhem  the  cesrion  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  then  appointed  act- 
ing superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  in  1880 
chief  disbursing  agent,  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment. In  1841  be  removed  to  New  York,  and 
issued  proposals  for  an  "  Indian  Cyclopedia," 
which  was  abandoned  for  want  of  euconrage- 
ment.  In  1842  he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  made  a  tour  in  western  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Canada,  communicating  his  archsological 
investigations  there  to  the  royal  antiquarian 
Bodety  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
member.  Under  sfipointmeat  teom  the  state 
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le^ature  in  184S,  he  made  a  census  and  col- 
lected statistics  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York,  publishing  the  results  in  "  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  Americnn  History, 
Antiquities,  and  Generd  Etimology"  (8vo.,  Al- 
bany, 1846).  On  March  8,  1847,  congress,  m 
consequence  of  his  efforts,  passed  a  resolution 
under  which,  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Mr.  Sdiooloraft  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extennve  work  on  the  iDdiona,  en- 
titled "  Historical  and  Statistical  Information 
respecting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States," 
of  which  6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared,  with  886 
plates  by  Capt.  (now  H^r)  Eastman  and  oth- 
ers (Philadelphia,  1851-'7).  This  work,  though 
comprising  several  contributions  fVom  govern- 
ment officers  and  others,  is  mostiy  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself.  Beside  the  pubH- 
oationa  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  anthor  of 
"A^o  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  re- 
specting the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North 
American  Indians"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  New  Yoik, 
1689) ;  "  Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the  Creek  War 
"  Oneota,  or  the  Ked  Race  of  America"  (8to., 
New  York,  1844;  republished  with  the  title  of 
" The  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  or  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Red  Race,"  1848);  "Personal  Me- 
moirs of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1868);  and  "The  Myth  of 
Hiawatha  and  oUier  Oral  Legends,  Mythologio 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians," 
a  revised  edition  of  the  "Algic  Researches" 
(8vo.,  Philadelplda,  1866).  His  two  works  on 
uie  upper  Missisnpin  have  been  combined  nnder 
the  title  of  "  Nanative  of  an  Exploratory  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Sources  of  the  MisMsnppi  River 
In  1820,  resumed  and  completed  by  tiie  Dis- 
covery of  its  Orif^n  In  Itasca  Lake  in  1882" 
(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1854).  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
has  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  1847. 

SOHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  village  and 
watering  place  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J,,  46  m.  N. 
from  Trenton.  The  mountain  has  an  elevation 
of  1,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
near  its  summit  is  a  spring  discharging  25  gal- 
lons of  water  an  hour.  It  contains  carbonated 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  There 
are  several  hotels. 

SGH0OI&  See  Ooluoe,  Comvon  Schools, 

EDUO^TKtir,    ISDIIBTmAL    SCBOOU,  MlLITABT 

BoHoou,  N<»iiAL  Scsoou,  and  Uottbrsitt. 

6CH00L&  Rbfokiutort.  The  Snndaj 
Bohools  founded  by  Raikes  in  Gloucester  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  about  the  year  1781, 
were  primarily  intended  for  vagrant  and  vicious 
childran  only,  and  were  the  first  distinctly  re- 
formatory schools  in  Europe.  The  London 
"philanthropic  society  for  the  prevention  of 
onme  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  tiie  iodustrial  ^ncation  of  the  destitute  ofi*- 
Bpring  of  convicted  felons,  ".was  founded  by  Ar- 
thur Young  in  1786,  and  incorporated  in  1606. 
Its  orwinal  plan  contemplated  the  grouping  of 
the  ohUdren  in  funiliee,  under  suitable  instroo- 
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neacb  ftmily  harlDg  •  dtfbrent  trade,  cai 
ead  of  each  hoose  and  his  wife  to  stand  t* 
loM  parMtma  to  the  ehildren.  ^niu  {dan  was 
abaoiaiHied  for  the  aake  of  greater  economy  a 
few  years  later,  and  tiie  children  were  congre- 
gated in  one  large  bailding,  In  which  the  diffw- 
ent  trades  were  carried  on,  and  the  boys  erent- 
naUy  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  trade  they 
had  learned.  For  more  than  80  years  this 
oonttnaed  to  be  the  only  institntioD  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  In  1818  a  "  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  and  crime"  was  formed 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  late  John  Grieoom, 
Isaac  Oollios,  the  I^e  Joseph  Oortis,  and  James 
yf.  Gerard  were  among  its  active  members; 
mainly  tiiroogh  the  ©tforts  of  these  gentlemeOf 
the  "  society  for  ttie  reformation  of  jDTenfl» 
ddinqaeats"  was  formed  in  1838,  and  chartered 
in  1634,  and  a  honse  of  refuge  for  javenile  d- 
ftnders  op«ied  ander  it*  char;ge,  in  Jan.  1886. 
A  similar  iostitntion  was  organized  in  Boston 
in  1629,  and  another  in  Philadelphia  in  1886. 
There  are  now  18  or  14  of  these  hoases  of  ref- 
uge, or,  aa  some  of  them  are  called,  state  reform 
schools,  in  the  United  States.  They  are  in- 
tended mainly  for- children  who  have  been 
convicted,  or  are  Uable  to  oonviotion,  for  some 
crime,  and  are  for  the  moat  part  semi-priscms, 
so  far  as  high  walla,  separate  oell4ike  dormi- 
tories, task  work,  and  contract  labor  can  make 
them  snob;  yet  the  school  instruction,  the 
moral  onltnre,  the  system  of  grades  and  pro- 
motion for  good  conduct,  and  the  sabseqnent 
indenturing  of  the  children  in  respectable  fam- 
ilies, or  on  shipboard,  exert  a  powerftil  Infln- 
enoe  fbr  their  reformatioiL—In  Europe,  efibrti 
were  made  aa  early  as  188S  to  render  the  btb- 
tem  leas  prison-like  in  its  character,  Thein- 
floenoe  of  the  family  relation  was  snbstitated 
for  that  of  the  warden  or  superintendent;  the 
ohildren  were  aggregated  in  groups  of  from  13 
to  60,  placed  nnder  *'  hoose  others"  and  "  el- 
der brothers"  carefully  trained  for  the  work, 
and  all  the  soci^  intlaenoes  of  a  well  regnlAed 
fiunily  brought  to  bear  npon  their  moral  na- 
ture. There  were  no  tasks,  and  no  contracting 
of  their  labor;  they  were  taught  no  trades,' 
except  printing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  &o. ; 
most  of  th«n  were  employed  in  hortioaltnre 
and  spade  husbandry;  and  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  deraloi)  rel^ons  principle.  Hiis 
system  originated  with  Dr.  Jtum  H.  Viobetn, 
whose  Sauhe  Hau»  2S,  Horn  near  ^ambnrg, 
fbunded  in.  1833,  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great 
nnmber  of  similar  inatitutioos.  In  1889  MM. 
Demetz  and  Bretignidres  de  Oonrteilles  com- 
menced at  Mettrai  near  Toani,  in  France,  a 
reformatory  colony  on  still  another  principle. 
Their  pupils  or  coUmt  now  number  about  800, 
mosdy  young  delinquents,  conditionally  acquit- 
ted under  the  French  oode,  as  having  acted 
"  without  discernment,"  and  committed  to 
Mettnu,  usually  for  the  term  of  their  nrinority. 
They  are  grouped,  in  companies  of  about  AO, 
each  oocupying  a  separate  house,  and  the  fom- 
ily  prindple  and  the  esprit  du  torft  al  a  mili- 
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thdr  reeinBation.  A  contfoerabla  umiter  ef 
institutianB  nmilarly  organized  are  inwisteim 
in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  cfmtiiient  of 
Europe,  but  no  other  has  been  so  snoceesfhl  as 
Mettrai.  In  1846  the  refbge  of  the  LiMidoa 
philanthropic  society  was  eatAnij  reorganized, 
under  the  Bev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  a  &rm  of 
140  acres  was  taken  at  Bed  Hill,  near  Reigate, 
Surrey.  In  1660  it  had  370  boys,  grouped  in 
families  of  80.  They  are  not  smt  as  eoovicta, 
but  enter  voluntarily,  though  most  <^  th<nk 
have  been  oonviots.  Many  of  diem  emigrato 
after  3  or  8  years  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
or  Australia.  Of  these,  only  abont  11  per  cenL 
relapse  into  crime,  while  of  those  who  find 
•mployment  at  home  28  per  oent.  are  repeated 
aa  relapsing.— At  Rnyeaelede,  in  Beldam,  and 
the  a^jaoent  "rillage  <MF  Beernemf  are  nfonna- 
torm  of  adll  anouer  claaa,  the  fbrmer  for  hoffa 
and  the  latter  for  ^la,  reoeiving  vwrants  ud 
moraUy  endangered  ehildren,  as  well  as  ^im- 
inals.  They  are  not  grouped  in  femilies,  iMt 
divided  into  sections  of  100  each,  under  an 
overseer  and  assistants.  The  arrangement  and 
discipline  are  in  the  main  military,  Itut  great 
paiaB  are  taken  to  win  the  affeotiona  of 
pupils.  Trades  are  taught  in  addition  to  Sum 
UhoT,  but  only  very  ordinuy  skill  in  and 
knowledge  of  them  is  expected  or  required. 
The  girls  are  taught  ttie  ordinuy  duties  of  the 
ferm,  hons^eeping,  and  plain  needlewoiL 
These  schools  are,  we  believe,  the  only  ones 
of  titeir  kind  in  Emttpe^n  the  United  States, 
the  inweaae  of  vagrant  and  viciously  in- 
clined ohfldren,  mainly  from  immigratiou  of  a 
fordgn  panper  daas,  induced  the  eoDvietitm 
that  instituti(His  were  needed  for  the  tn^dag 
of  a  younger  and  less  orimiud  class  than  tiKM 
sent  to  the  honses  of  reftige.  The  result  was 
the  organization  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asy- 
lum, and  a  class  of  kindred  institutions,  some 
of  tiiem  divi^ng  their  pupils  into  groaps  or 
families  of  80,  40,  or  60;  others  retaining 
them  all  under  one  roof,  bnt  in  separate  claaes. 
The  peculiarities  of  these  asylums  are,  that  the 
diildren  are  younger  than  in  the  hoQsas  of  ref- 
uge, viz.,  between  7  wid  14 ;  that  they  have 
not  been  oonvicted  of  any  crime,  tlum^  swne- 
timea  arreted  for  pett^  pil&ring,  bat  art  wmt- 
mitted  on  a  ma^sb«te^B  warrant,  in  many  in- 
ataaces  at  their  own  reqaeat;  that  ttie  a^yhmi 
is  clothed  by  the  state  with  tiie  power  of  a  jw- 
rent  or  guardian  over  them ;  that  their  labor 
is  not  contracted  for;  that  they  are  oareftilly 
instructed,  and  usually  at  the  end  of  6  or  12 
months  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians, 
on  their  binding  themselves  to  take  good  care 
of  them,  or  indenturod  to  farmers  or  others  re- 
mote from  the  city  or  state  where  they  have 
formerly  resided.  These  institutions  do  not 
rely  upon  high  walls  or  guards  to  retain  tbeh* 
pupils,  and  they  slaep  in  large  oommon  dcHini- 
tories.  In  those  institutions  in  whidi  the  fam- 
ily system  is  preferred,  the  general  arrange- 
ment  ia  aimilar  to  that  at  Bam  or  Mettrai, 
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Hkio^  whii  leM  erf  the  rnDttaiy  element  than 
In  the  Ittter.  One  of  them,  that  at  Lanoaater, 
Ohio,  has  an  immense  tcarm,  and  U  attempting 
a  dittj  and  frnit  eoHare.  Another,  intended 
fcr  vagrant  and  vidotuly  inclined  girk  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  unites  with  the  nanal  female 
hoQBehdd  doties  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  a 
thOTongh  moral  and  good  intelleotaal  training. 
— ^In  some  of  onr  laree  citiea  there  are  also  in- 
■titutkms  wholly  Tolontary,  for  tiie  o&re  of 
children  who  are  not  yet  addicted  to  vice,  bnt 
«zpo6ed  to  great  danger,  sooh  as  homes  tor  the 
frtendkes;  the  first,  that  in  New  York,  was 
fbiindedlBl884.  HanMBofindartr7,mim<m8, 
and  "  children's  aid  sooietiea"  (the  first  organ- 
ized in  Kew  York  in  1868X  were  also  eetab- 
lished,  which  gather  np  children  from  the 
streets,  and  oloUie  and  send  them  to  western 
homes.  In  Enslsnd,  private  reformatories  in 
large  nmnbers  nave  sprang  up,  many  of  them 
Boensed  hj  the  government,  suMect  to  inspeo- 
ti<ni  by  government  oflScers,  and  receiving  for 
each  pnpil  sent  them  by  the  magistrates  6$.  per 
week.  They  are  generally  small,  few  havmg 
over  80  or  40  inmates,  and  most  of  them  snb- 
stantiaByon  the  family  system.  Inthisconntry 
tiiere  are  few  or  none  of  this  kind  except  vol- 
mttary  ones,  which,  receiving  no  children  on 
a  magistrate's  warrant,  are  not  sni^eet  to  offi- 
cial inmeotion.  Id  Pnuda  and  Wttrtemberg 
tile  reformatoiiea  are  very  nnmerona,  bnt 
■mall,  and,  like  l^e  English  private  reforma- 
tories, oondncted  on  the  family  plan,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  rigid  governmental  inspection.  There 
are  In  Gennany  ako  a  etm^erable  number 
of  private  institntions  for  vagrant  and  home- 
leea  children,  where  agrionltore  or  horticulture 
and  various  trades  are  taught,  and  where  the 
cUMren,  stnaetimee  numbering  800  or  800, 
form  one  great  fomily,  under  the  paternal  care 
of  the  founder.  Such  is  the  school  of  Pastor 
Gnstav  Werner  at  Beutlingen,  and  the  refor- 
matory department  of  Pastor  jliedner's  estab- 
Ushment  at  Edserswerth.  In  England  in 
1860  there  were  67  licensed  rehnnaUaia,  be- 
ride  nearly  as  many  nnlioensed;  the  licMised 
refonnatmiea  had  aooommodationa  for  4,600 
dhdldreii,  but  were  not  qnite  fhU.  In  Scotland 
tiiere  were  IT,  with  aooommodations  for  1,840 
ofafldroo,  bedde  a  considerable  number  of  ref- 
uges and  nmnerons  raned  schools,  all  refor> 
matory  in  character,  and  some  of  them  receiv- 
ing oUldren  munly  on  a  magistrate's  warrant; 
there  were  also  many  unlicensed  reformatories 
and  indastrial  schools  for  vagrant  chUdren. 
The  whole  number  of  licensed  and  nnlioensed 
reformatories  in  Great  Britain  in  Oct  1869,  was 
105,  and  tiiey  had  under  their  care  about  1 1 ,000 
children.  Ireland  had  only  6  licensed,  bnt  nn- 
merona unlicensed  reformatories.  The  report 
of  the  inspector  of  British  Beensed  reformato- 
ries for  the  year  endiiu  Jan.  1, 1860,  states  the 
iramber  of  children  in  the  Engmh  reformatories 
to  be  8,S^  of  whom  3,686  were  boys  and  640 
pria.  Not  quite  18  per  cent  of  all  discharged 
Bad  been  reoonviotea  <if  crime,  and  69  per  eent 
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were  known  to  be  maintdning  a  good  oharao* 
ter.  The  effect  of  these  institutions  in  dimin- 
ishing juvenile  crime  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  uie  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  under 
16  years  of  age  arrested  having  decreased  36 
per  oent  in  4  years,  while  the  number  of  older 
persons  arrested  had  remained  stationary.  In 
the  United  States,  there  were  known  to  be 
48  reformatories  in  1660,  and  the  present  num- 
ber does  not  probably  exceed  60.  Their  ca- 
paci^  of  accommodation  cannot  greatly  ex- 
ceed 8,000.  The  percentage  thoroughly  re- 
formed cannot  be  deflnitcu^  ascertained,  as 
very  many  of  the  diUdren  are  not  heard  from 
after  disdbarge,  or  at  least  after  the  firet  year. 
Taking,  however,  the  results  ol  those  instito- 
tiona  which  have  been  most  careful  in  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  t^eir  children 
after  their  dischu^,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
more  than  15  per  cent,  are  known  to  relapse 
into  crime  and  come  again  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law ;  and  in  that  class  of  reforma- 
tories where  the  children  are  not  committed 
for  crime,  the  [wrcentege  of  those  who  be- 
come vioioQS  after  their  discharge  will  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
the  number  of  petty  thieves  under  10  years 
oi  age  had,  in  ue  9  yean  ending  with  186(^ 
diminished  80  per  cent,  and  of  vagrant  chil- 
dren mider  that  age  60  per  cent  Of  crim- 
inals committed  to  the  first  district  dty  pnaoa 
of  New  York  dty,  in  1860,  there  were  under 
20  years  of  age  6,608,  witb  a  total  population 
of  616,600;  in  1860  there  were  only  8,880, 
with  a  population  of  814,287;  a  reduction,  if 
the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, of  nearly  66  per  cent,  and  an  actnal 
diminution  of  about  80  per  cent;  while  the 
nomber  of  criminals  above  that  age  in  1860 
was  16,284,  and  in  1860  25,072,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  percentage  of  the  population  (9.16) 
which  existed  in  1860. — The  European  refor- 
matories have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  which  is  not  feh  here,  that  of  findii^ 
snitable  places  for  the  children.  The  army  re- 
ceives some,  and  the  navy  in  France  a  condd- 
erable  number ;  but  the  remainder,  if  sent  back 
among  their  old  associations,  soon  relapse  into 
vice.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  patron- 
age societies  have  been  formed  in  IVanee,  com- 
posed of  two  classes,  patrons  and  subscribers; 
the  latter  contribute  to  the  necessary  expenses, 
and  the  former  assome  the  supervision  of  one 
or  more  of  these  children  after  their  discharge 
from  the  reformatory. '  These  societies  aid  the 
liherig,  as  they  are  called,  to  emigrate  where 
they  desire  to  do  so,  and  a  patron  in  a  foreign 
country  becomes  their  friend,  seeks  their  wel- 
&re,  and  corre^>onds  at  stated  intervals  with 
the  aodety  in  r^^  to  their  conduct  and  con- 
dition, a  they  ron^  in  France,  wherever 
they  settle,  they  are  ftvnished  with  a  letter  to 
a  patron  in  that  cdace,  who  is  their  friend  and 
adviser  in  difficulty,  and  watches  over  them, 
reporting  their  conduct  and  condition  quar- 
terly to  the  socie^.— See  **  The  Irish  Quarter- 
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Schools,  &c."  (Dublin,  1854-'61) :  "  Jnvenile 
DeliDqaents,  their  Oondition  and  Treatment," 
by  Uary  Carpenter  (ISmo^  Loudon,  186!B); 

Papers  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Insti- 
tutions and  Axenoies,"  edited  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard (Hartford,  1861^;  "Proceedings  of  the 
ilrst  and  Second  Oonventions  of  Managers 
ami  Superintendents  oi  Houses  of  Beftige  and 
Sohook  of  Beform  in  the  United  States"  (2 
vols.  12mo.»  New  York,  lB68-'60);  "Eeports 
ci  tiie  Inspeotor-General  ot  Beformatories  in 
Great  Britwn."  the  Bav.  Sydney  Turner  (Lon- 
don, 185T-'61). 

gOHOONEB,  a  vessel  usually  having  two 
nuuts,  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  but  sometimes 
oarrying  a  square  fore-sail,  square  foretopsul, 
and  top-gallant  sail. 

SOHOPENHAUEE,  Abthdb,  a  German  phi- 
losopher, born  in  Dantzio,  Feb.  22,  1788,  died 
in  Fraukfort-on-the-Haio,  Sept.  21,  1860.  He 
studied  successively  at  G^&ttingen  and  Berlin, 
and  in  18H  spent  the  winter  at  Weimar  with 
Goethe,  who  initiated  him  into  his  own  stud- 
ies on  oolors.  on  wluch  subject  Schopenhauer 
fat  1816  pubushed  an  essay,  UiAer  S^m  und 
litrien.  From  1814  to  1810  he  .lived  at 
Dresden,  and  bronght  his  philosophical  views 
into  a  system,  an  exhibition  of  which  was 
^ven  in  1819  in  his  chief  work,  IHe  Welt 
alt  Willeund  YonUllung.  In  1820  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  lecturer  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  bat  resigned  after  6  months,  and  re- 
turned to  private  life.  In  1881  he  settled  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  in  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  ms  life.  On  account  of  his  pessi- 
mist view  of  the  world,  he  was  called  the  "  mis- 
anthropic sage."  Beside  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  JTeher  den  WilUn  in 
dsr  ITatur  (Frankfort,  1886) ;  JHe  JP^-eiheU  det 
msnie&ZteAm  Willmt,  which  received  a  prite  in 
1889  from  theNorwe^an  academy  of  soienoes; 
and  Dot  Fundament  der  Moral  (Frankfort, 
1641).  The  two  last  mentioned  works  were 
published  in  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  in 
1860,  under  the  title,  I>ie  beiden  GrundpivbU' 
me  dir  Ethik.  His  last  and  most  popular  work, 
a  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  appeared  in 
1851  under  the  title,  Parerga  und  Paralipome- 
Tia. — According  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  only  thing  truly  real,  origi- 
nal, and  metaphysical  is  will.  The  world  of  ob- 
jects consists  merely  of  appearances,  aud  lies 
entirely  in  our  represent^ion.  WUl  is  the 
"thhig  in  itself"  of  the  Kantian  philosm>hy, 
the  substratum  of  all  appearances,  and  of  na- 
ture itoelf.  It  is  totally  different  from  and 
wholly  independent  of  cognition,  can  exist  and 
manifest  itself  without  it,  and  actually  dora  so 
in  oil  nature  from  animal  beings  downward. 
Not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animated  be- 
ings, but  also  the  organic  frame  of  their  bodies, 
its  form  and  quality,  the  vegetation  of  plants, 
and,  in  the  inorganic  empire  of  nature,  crys- 
tallization and  every  other  original  power 
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which  manlfoete  itself  in  phyaSoal  and  chawi. 

oal  phenomena,  as  well  as  gravity,  are  some- 
thing outside  of  appearance  and  identical  with 
what  we  find  in  oursdvee  as  will.  An  intmliTe 
recognition  of  the  identity  of  will  in  all  tb* 
phenomena  separated  by  individuation  is  the 
source  of  justice,  benevcuoioe,  and  love;  while 
from  a  non-reoo^tion  of  its  identity  qwing 
^tism  and  mabce.  It  also  remits  tnm  the 
original  identi^  of  Till  in  all  its  phaummia, 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  pnaiab- 
ment  of  the  bad  are  not  resarred  to  a  fUnn 
heaven  and  a  fiiture  hell,  but  are  ever  proaenL 
The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  was  radied- 
ly  at  variance  with  the  phllosophioal  systems 
of  Fichte,  Sohelling,  Hegel,  Herbut,  and  other 
contemporaries,  and  their  authors  were  treated 
by  Schopenhauer  with  unbounded  contenmfc. 
While  studying  at  Berlin  under  Fichte.  he 
openly  avowed  his  disgust  with  his  teacher's 
philosophy,  and  Hegel  was  called  by  him  a 
scribbler  of  nonsense.  This  contempt  was  iolly 
reciprocated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  «ui- 
vermties  Schopenhauer  was  so  efiSactoaUy  ignw- 
ed  as  hardly  to  become  known  to  the  minority 
of  the  stodents  of  philosc^hy.  Jknd  y^  GoMiie 
in  the  7li^  und^  Jaimh^  of  1619,  and  JeiD 
Paul  in  his  Eleine  KacMchuU  tur  aitheti$Am 
VonchuU,  had  spoken  highly  of  his  taleoto 
and  ot  the  value  of  his  works.  His  disciple 
EVanenst&dt,  though  not  sharing  all  his  views, 
and  in  particular  r^eoting  the  idea  that  the 
present  world  is  radically  evil,  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  urging,  in  a  number  of  the  German 
periodicals  and  in  his  Bri^e  vdtfr  die  Sdw- 
penhauer'tche  Fhiloiophie  (Leipsio,  1854),  the 
claims  of  Schopenhauer  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  philosophers. — Jobaitna,  a  Gennan 
authoress,  mother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in. 
Dantzio  in  July,  1770,  died  in  Jena,  April  18;, 
1838.  She  was  the  daughter  of  H.  Frosina, 
and  the  wife  of  a  Dantzio  banker,  after  whose 
death  (1806)  she  devoted  hendf  to  literaiy 
pursuita.  She  wrote  several  attractive  hooka, 
but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  novelist,  her 
first  essay  in  this  character  being  with  a  vol- 
ume of  Ifovellen^  fremd  ujid  eigm  (Bndol- 
stadt,  1816).  In  1819  ahe  published  her  best 
novel,  OabrieUf  which  was  followed  by  IHe 
TanU  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1828),  ^donia  (1828), 
and  others.  Her  work  on  Johann  eon  J^yei 
■und  teine  NacMolger  appeared  at  Frankfort  in 
1822.  Her  "Works"  were  published  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1880-'31,  in  24  vols.— Her  daughter, 
Adblb  ScnoPBNaAUBB  (died  1849),  published 
Ham-,  WiUd-  und  Feldmdrehen  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sio, 1844),  and  a  novel  entitled  Atma  (2  vola^ 
L^psio,  1846).' 

SCHOITW,  JoAomuFsBDBBix,  a  Danish  bota^ 
nist,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  7,  1789,  died 
April  23, 1852.  He  6rst  studied  law,  uid  after- 
ward natural  philosophy,  and  especially  botany, 
at  the  university'of  Copenh^en.  In  1812  he 
made  a  botanical  tour  in  Korway,  in  1818  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  Danish  chancery,  and  in 
1816  received  the  degree  of  PhJ>.  fen:  his  ee> 
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nj  D«  SeiOnt*  Plantamm  Oriffinariii.  He 
afterw&rd  travelled  throagh  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  1621  was  appointed  profeEAor 
of  botany  and  in  1841  keeper  of  the  twtanto 
gardens  at  Oopenhagen.  He  studied  partica- 
lariy  the  geographical  diatribotlon  and  relations 
of  plants,  his  viewa  npon  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority.  He  was 
an  active  politician  of  the  liberal  school,  was 
in  1886  elected  by  l^e  nntveratlj  to  the  Danish 
assembly,  of  which  he  was  merident  for  8 
years,  and  In  1644  was  spokesmui  for  the 
depDtation  which  petitionea  the  king  for  the 
grant  of  eq^aal  rights  to  Sohleswig.  Tiie  most 
miportant  of  his  works  are:  "Elements  of  a 
Tlniversal  Geography  of  Plants^'  (in  Danish, 
Copenhagen.  1822:  German,  Berlin,  1828); 
^^teeimen  Oeograpkia  Physical  Com^wrativa 
0828);  "Plnrsico- Geographical  Description  of 
Enrope"  C"i  Danish  aixd  German,  1832-'8);  Ta- 
bleau du  elimat  eidela  tigitation  (Oltalie  (with 
an  atlas,  1889) ;  and  "  Delineations  of  Nature" 
(In  Danish,  2  vols.,  188d-'46;  German,  Leipsic, 
1851).  His  "Earth,  Plants,  and  Han"  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Prof,  Henft-ey. 

80HEEVELIU8,  Ooenelius,  a  Dutch  scholar, 
bom  in  Haarlem  abont  1614,  died  in  1604  or 
1667.  He  sncceeded  his  ftther  as  rector  of  the 
sdiool  in  Leyden  in  1663,  after  which  time  be 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  clasdcal  pursuits. 
He  published  mTtorum  editions  of  Juvenal, 
Fersins,  Terence,  Vir^,  Horace,  Cicero,  and 
other  Latin  authors,  and  a  Lexicon  ManudU 
Grac0-Latinum^  which  has  been  more  exten- 
sively used  than  Mmost  any  other  work  of  the 
kind.  All  his  works  are  distinguished  more 
for  their  elegance  than  their  accuracy. 

SOHBdOEH,  JoHANN  Hatthias,  a  German 
church  historian,  born  in  Vienna,  July  26, 1788, 
died  in  'Wittenbe^,  Aug.  2, 1808.  He  studied 
theology  at  GOttingen  under  Mosheim,  became 
in  1754  academic  Ihcent  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  also  librarian,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  phQosophy  at  Wittenberg  in  1763,  of  po- 
etry in  1767,  and  of  history  in  1776.  His  most 
important  works  are  the  Gkristliche  Kirchen- 
Gaehichte  (96  voU.,  Leipsic,  1768-1808 ;  2ded. 
by  Tzschbner,  1772-1826),  and  the  Sirekm- 
Oetehichte  sett  der  Ii^ormation(S  vols.,  LelpEoo, 
1804r-'9 ; .  3  vola,  added  by  Tachimer,  1812). 

SCHRODEB,  Fbudeich  Limwio,  a  German 
actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Schwerin,  Not.  8, 
1744,  died  in  Hamburg,  Sept  8, 1818.  He  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  at  8  years  of  age,  and 
thenceforth  for  upward  of  60  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  as  actdt',  author,  or 
manager.  About  the  age  of  26  he  made  his 
debut  at  Hamburg  in  tragedy,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  German  traffe- 
dians.  Snbeeqnent  to  1771  be  assioned  the 
management  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and 
produced  a  number  of  originaMcomedies,  beside 
translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  ph^ 
which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  upon  Uie 
German  stage.  His  J)t'amati»eh«  WerJte  were 
edited  by  BlUow  (4  vols.,  BerHn,  1881). 
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SOHBODER,  Bopmx  BOkokb,  a  German 

actress,  bom  in  Paderbom,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
She  belonged  to  a  family  of  actors,  and  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  early  chQdhood. 
Having  procured  an  engagement  at  Hamburg, 
she  was  in  1804  married  to  F.  S.  Schroder,  and 
remuned  inthatcityuntillSlS.  Subsequently 
at  Vienna  she  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  her  pro- 
fession, assuming  such  parts  as  Phedra,  Medea, 
Lady  Uaotwth,  Uerope,wid  others  in  the  high- 
er walks  of  tragedy,  la  1886  she  took  leave 
of  the  stage.  She  is  the  mother  <tf  the  cele* 
brated  actress  Ibne.  B^rOder  Devrient.  (See 

60HR5l>TEB,  AnoLF,  a  German  painter, 
bom  in  Bohwedt,  Prossia,  June  28, 1806,  He 
studied  copper-plate  engravinginBerhn  7  years, 
and  in  1829  went  to  DOsseldon,  where  he  beffsn 
the  profession  of  a  punter.  In  1846  he  setUed 
in  Frankfort.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for 
his  humorous  pieces,  which  are  characterized 
by  lively  invention,  and  a  nice  elaboration  of 
details.  A  well  known  example  of  this  class 
of  his  works  is  the  "  Wine  Tasters,"  which  has 
been  engraved.  He  baa  occasionally  produced 
yCTjy  pictures  of  a  seriousoharaoter  and  etchings. 

SOHUBABT,  OHBistiAN  FtaunuoH  Dakixl, 
a  German  poet  and  mudciaUf  bom  in  Ober- 
sonthelm  in  the  Swabian  county  of  Umbnrg, 
March  36, 1780,  died  Oct  10, 1791.  He  studied 
theology  at  Jena,  thence  went  home  with  his 
health  shattered  by  dissipation,  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  Aix  la  Chapelle  by  preaching.  In  1758  he 
became  musical  director  in  Ludwigsburg,  but 
on  account  of  his  dissolute  conduct  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  was  subsequently  banished. 
He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  going  from  Heil- 
bronn,  where  he  taught  music|  to  Heidelberg, 
then  to  Mannheim,  to  Munich,  and  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  founded  his  Dettt$eh0  Ghronik 
(1774r-'7),  a  journal  of  politics,  literature,  and 
art  Oraoed  to  leave  the  city  by  the  burgo- 
master,^ he  transferred  his  Cftrmiii  to  Ulm,  and 
while  there  pnblished  the  ftlse  report  that  the 
empress  Mana  Theresa  was  dead,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  about  10  years,  until  hia  lib- 
erty  was  demanded  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 
1787.  In  Stnttgart,  where  he  became  musical 
director  and  director  of  the  theatre^he  contin- 
ued his  Vhronik  under  the  title  of  YaUrlan^ 
Chronik.  He  wrote  Qediehte  au»  dem  Kerker 
(1786),  a  remarkable  poem  entitied  Eyrmm 
avf  Friedrieh  den  Oromen  (1786),  an  autobi- 
ography, and  a  la^  nnmber  of  musical  pieces. 
^8  Oesammelte  &hrifU  vnd  SehieitaU  ap- 
pearedin  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1889-'40). 

SCHUBERT,  Fbakz,  a  German  composer, 
bom  in  Vienna,  Jan.  81, 1707,  died  there,  Kot. 
19, 1638.  In  his  childhood  he  was  one  of  tihe 
ednging  boys  of  the  court  chapel,  and  when  his 
voice  changed  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
self-instruction.  He  tried  his  huid,  often  with 
astonishing  snocess,  at  ev^  fomi  of  oompoei- 
taon.  His  works  include  operas,  ^^phonias, 
and  almost  every  other  sort  of  mono;  bnt  he 
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is  best  known  by  his  songs,  of  which  200  have 
been  printed.  He  is  regvded  as  one  of  the 
finest  Mininaes  among  mofdoal  composers. 

SOhUBEBT,  OoTTHUjr  Hbinbioh  toh,  a  Ger- 
man mystic,  bom  at  Hoheostein,  Saxony,  April 
86, 1780,  died  near  Honioh,  July  1,  1860.  He 
■tndied  at  Vdmar,  Leipeio,  and  Jena,  and  prao- 
tised  nwdkine  at  Altenb  Freiberg,  and  Dres- 
den (1806).  He  was  director  of  an  educational 
instittttion  in  Nuremberg  f^om  1809  to  1816, 
totor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  dolce  of  Meck- 
lenbnrg-Scbwerin  till  X819,  and  profeesor  of 
the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  after 
wliioh  time  he  held  the  same  chair  at  Mnoioh. 
A  disciple  of  Schelling,  at  once  a  pietist  and  a 
sarant,  he  pahliBhed  nmnerons  works  embody- 
ing mystical  interpretations  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  forming  a  system  of  objective  ideal- 
tNU.  Among  them  are:  Ahnttngm  einerallge- 
meimn  QmhichU  da  Lebent  (8  vols.,  Leipdc, 
1806-'a(0;  AmieAten  ton  der  KachtsnU  dwr 
iiraf«nMWfucAq/t«n(1608;  4thed.,1840);  Sgm- 
Mil;(2«7Vauflu(18U;  8ded.,1840);  OeackiehU 
der  SeeU  (1880  ;  2d  ed.,  188S),  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  treating  obsonre  questions  concerning 
q)iritnal  influences  and  extraordinary  mental 
operations;  aoAAltemndlfeueiautdmi  Q^iete 
dor  ioMm  Seelenhmde  (6  vols.,  1817-^44).  He 
also  published  manuals  of  natural  history,  nar- 
ratives of  travel  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Le- 
vant, several  volumes  of  tales  and  biographies, 
and  an  autobiography  (8  vols.,  I858-*6). 

BOHULTENS,  ALBsirr,  a  Dutch  orientalist, 
bom  in  Groningen  iu  1686,  died  in  Franeker, 
Jan.  26, 1700.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  became  preacher  at  Wassenaer  near 
Leyden  in  1711,  and  in  1718  professor  of  orim- 
tal  langaagea  and  In  1717  also  univerdly  preachr 
er  at  franeker.  He  was  the  first  to  vpdlj  tlw 
principles  of  comparative  p^ology  to  the  He- 
wew  and  kindred  Semitic  unguages.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Inititutionet  ad  fundam&nta  Zin- 
ffua  Sebraieas  (Leyden,  1787). — ^Hia  son  John 
JACOB,  born  in  Franeker  in  1716,  died  Not.  27, 
1778,  at  Herbom,  where  he  was  professor,,  was 
a  distinguished  orientalist;  as  was  also  his 
grandson,  Henst  Albxbt,  a  professor  at  Ley- 
den, born  in  Herbom  in  1749,  died  in  1798. 
The  great  work  of  the  latter  was  the  Antholo- 
ffia  Senlentiarum  Arabiearum  (Leyden,  1772). 

SOHULTZ-SOHULTZENSTEIN,  KaelHbis- 
BiOH,  a  German  physiologist,  Iwm  at  Altruimin, 
Fnissia,  Jaly  8,  1796.  He  was  edaostedf  at 
Berlin,  where  he  beoame  ia  1^  extraordinary, 
and  in  1888  ordinary  professw  of  pl^ol^. 
His  works  are  very  nomeroos.  Of  his  writi^ 
in  which  he  ^vee  an  account  of  his  microscopi- 
oal  investigations  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  sap  and  the  internal  organizidion  of  plants, 
the  moat  important  are :  ^is  Cyclote  de$  Leben- 
Saftet  in  dm  Ffiamen  (Bonn  and  Breslan, 
1841) ;  Di&tfr  Anaphytote  oder  VsrjAngtatg  der 
I^fimum  (Berlin,  1848);  Jfetiet  System  der 
Morphologie  der  Ffiamen  (1847) ;  and  Die  Ver- 
jinffung  «n  PflanMenreich  (1861).  In  the  de- 
partment of  animal  pl^aiuogy  his  most  im- 
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portant  works  are:  JXeber  die  Verj^ngMng  det 
meaeehlichen  Leberu  (Berlin,  1842)  and  Die 
VerjUngunff  u»  lUerreieh  (1864).  He  has  also 
written  on  tike  history  of  medicine. 

SOHI^jZE,  ErarsT  Oobbad  Fuxduoh,  aOw- 
man  poet,  bora  in  Oelle,  Maroh  Sfl,  1769,  died 
there,  June  29,  1817.  He  went  in  1806  to 
Gfittingea  to  study  theology,  but,  influenced 
by  his  friend  Bouterwek,  piod  much  attention 
to  eesthetic  and  classical  stadies,  and  at  this 
time  wrote  his  narrative  poem,  Ptyehe  (Le^ 
sic,  1819).  This  was  followed  by  C&cUiey  a 
romantic  poem  in  20  cantos  (2  vols.,  new  od^ 
Leipaio,  1823),  in  honor  of  Oacilie  Tyd^n,  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  who 
had  died.  After  participating  in  the  war 
against  France  in  1614,  he  wrote  Die  bteau- 
oerie  Bote,  translated  into  English  by  Caroline 
von  Erespigny  (Heidelberg,  1844).  Bouterwek 
edited  his  ooUeoted  works  in  4  volumes,  with  a 
lifaof  thepoet;  bat  a  new  edition  of  faia  works 
with  a  fmlo-  aooonnt  of  his  life  i^peared  at 
Leipsie  in  1866  in  4  rolumes. 

SOHUUAOHEB,  nxmsiOH  OHBBn&ic,  a 
Danish  astronomer,  bora  in  Bramstedt,  Hoi- 
stein,  Sept.  8,  1780,  died  Dec  28,  1850.  He 
was  eduoat«d  at  Kiel,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  and 
GOttmgen,  resided  from  1807  to  1810  m  Alto- 
na,  and  in  the  last  named  year  became  extra- 
ordinary professor  in  the  nntverdty  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1818  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1816  ordi- 
nary professor  of  astronomy  and  superintendent 
of  the  ol}8ervatory  at  Coptmhagen.  In  1816  he 
was  employed  to  measure  the  territory  of  Ham- 
burg, and  in  1817  to  measure  the  degrees  of 
latitude  from  Lauenburg  to  Skagen,  and  the 
degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  the 
W.  ooftst  of  JatlaDd.  In  18S1  he  received  Ha 
direction  of  the  sorvey  and  mapping  of  Ho3- 
stein  and  Lanenbnrg,  and  from  uiat  time  lived 
in  Altona.  In  1824,  in  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish board  of  longitude,  he  determined  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  the  observatories 
of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  and  in  1880  he  made 
at  the  castle  of  QOldenstein  the  observations 
in  regard  to  the  lengtb  of  the  seconds  pendulum 
whi(£  served  as  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale  o€ 
measures.  Through  the  influence  of  his  pupil 
W.  von  Strove,  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Poltowa,  he  received  a  pension  from  the  ozar 
Nicholas.  In  1622  Schumacher  published  ac- 
curate accounts  of  the  distances  of  Voins, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Satom  from  the  moon.  In 
1821  ho  began  his  Attrenomitehe  JfiaekridUen, 
a  jooraal  iri^oh  is  still  continued ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  astronomers,  especially 
Bessel,  he  undertook  at  Stuttgart  in  1886  the 
editing  of  an  Attrommiach^  Jahrbuch. — Chbis- 
TtAN  Akdbbas,  a  Danish  mathematioiaa  and 
physicist,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Tjdmelund,  Seeled,  Sept.  6, 1810.  He  was 
educated  by  his  uncle,  and  entered  the  Danish 
service  as  officer  of  artillery.  Subsequently 
he  studied  the  natural  sciences  at  various  Ger- 
man nniverdties.  He  has  published  a  oooiaa 
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of  leetnreB  on  astronomy,  and  a  translation  of 
Hnmboldt's  Somtm  0847),  and  oontrlbnted 
manj  valnable  sdentmo  ^clea  to  tiie  M6- 
ffloiK*  dei  taoantt  Strang^  of  the  aeademy  of 

Bt  Fetersbni^,  the  Scandinaeiti  J^btte-JToZm- 
der  of  Oopenhag^en,  and  other  periodicals.  He 
resides  in  Oopenhi^^en,  and  since  1648  has  ed- 
ited the  Iformytet^  a  Jonmal  devoted  to  Bcience 
and  industrial  arts.  ' 

SOHUMAKN,  BonsBT,  a  German  mnsical 
composer,  bom  In  Zwiokan,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 
1810,  died  Jnly  29,  1866.  His  first  compori- 
tlons,  pablished  while  he  was  a  law  student  at 
Leipdc,  were  melodies  adapted  to  some  of  By- 
rotfs  light  poems.  la  1884,  in  ooiOnnction 
with  Enorr  and  Wieck,  he  establi^ed  the 
"  New  Mnsical  Gazette,"  to  which  for  12  years 
he  cotttrihated  oritical  papers,  in  the  mean  time 
composing  fantasias,  s^pfaonies,  concertos,  an 
oratorio  entitled  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and 
a  number  of  popnlar  songs.  la  1847  he  pro- 
dQoed  an  opera,  "  Oenorera  of  Brabant,"  which 
foiled.  His  mind,  which  had  always  been  im- 
settled,  became  whollr  deranged,  and  on  Feb. 
87, 1854^  he  snddenly  left  his  friends  and  threw 
himself  into  the  Rhine;  he  waa  saved  by  some 
boatmen,  and,  placed  In  an  insane  asylnm  ^ear 
Bonn,  where  he  died. — ^Hiswife,  OlabaWikck, 
bom  in  Leipsio,  Sept  18, 1619,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  German  pianists,  and  especial- 
ly excels  in  rendering  the  works  of  BeethoTen, 
Chopin,  and  her  hnsband. 

80HUYLER.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  or- 
ganized in  1854;  area,  852  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860, 18,840.  A  portion  of  Seneca  lake,  and 
Oi^ta,  little,  ICnd,  and  other  snuU  lakes  are 
within  Ita  borders.  The  siu&ce  ia  hOIy  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  prodnotiona  In  1865  were 
113,671  bnshels  of  wheat,  867,247  of  oats,  160,- 
780  of  Indian  corn,  61,106  of  potatoes,  67,628 
of  buckwheat,  60,607  of  barley,  148,229  of  ap- 
ples, 17,996  tons  of  hay,  798,963  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  152,664  of  wool.  There  were  60  churches, 
118  schools,  8  newspaper  offices,  15  grist  mills, 
and  84  saw  mills.  The  Ohemung  canal,  and 
the  Elmira  and  Oanandaigna  and  Ohetnnng 
r^roads,  pass  through  the  county.  Capita^ 
H&Tana.  II.  A  W.  co.  of  111.,  bordered  S.  E. 
by  the  Illinois  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Crooked 
creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,686. 
The  snrflBoe  w  nndolatlng  ana  the  atia  exceUent 
The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  79,980  basfada 
of  wheat,  398,160  of  Indian  com,  56,570  of 
oats,  and  186,838  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
13  churches  and  1  newspaper  office.  The  cen- 
tral military  tract  railroad  passes  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Kuahrille.  m.  A  N.  E.  co. 
of  Ho.,  borderii^  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by 
Ohariton  river,  and  drwned  by  the  N.  fork  of 
Salt  river  and  the  head  streams  of  Fabius  river; 
area,  824  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  6,697,  of  whom 
89  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  rich  and  the  sur- 
face diversified  by  woodland  and  prairie.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  7,896  bushels  of 
wheat,  221,780  of  Indian  com,  21,996  of  oats, 
and  87,788  Iba.  of  butter.   Oapital,  Lancaster. 
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SCHUYLER,  Philip,  an  American  general, 
bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23,  1738,  died 
there,  Kov.  18, 1804.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1755  against  the  Frmch  and  Indiana^  accom- 
panied Sir  'WilUam  Johnson  to  Fmt  Edward 
and  Lake  George,  uid  was  aadgned  by  Lord ' 
Howe  to  the  commiasariat  department.  After 
the  peace  he  became  a  member  of  the  colonid 
assembly  of  New  York,  and  warmly  opposed 
the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1775, 
was  appointed  by  that  body  a  m^or-general, 
and  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
New  York  and  the  preparations  fbr  an  expedi- 
tion agtdnst  Canada;  but  being  taken  sick,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  On 
his  recovery  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  su- 
perintendence of  Indian  afflira,  and  in  peifbct- 
ing  the  disdpline  of  the  army.  After  St 
OI^^s  evacuation  of  Tieonderoga,  unreasonable 
suspicions  agunst  Schuyler  caused  him  to  be 
superseded  by  Gatee;  but  his  conduct  was 
afterward  Ailly  approved  by  a  court  <^  inquiry. 
Although  solicited  by  Washington  to  resume  a 
conunand,  he  declined,  hut  continued  to  render 
important  services  to  the  government  in  the 
military  operations  in  New  York.  He  waa  a 
member  of  congress  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  and  afterward  twice  U.  S. 
senator  from  New  York. — See  "life  and 
Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,"  by  Benson  J.  Lofr 
sing  (vol.  i.,  12rao.,  New  York,  1860). 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  E.  Pennsylvania, 
ridng  in  tho  carboniferous  highlands  of  Schnyl- 
Ull  CO.  and  flowing  S.  E.  into  the  Delaware 
river  6  m.  below  I%Ui^elphla;  length,  130  m. 
It  is  navigable  for  doapa  to  Philadelphia,  and 
has  slack  water  navigation  to  Port  Carbon,  8 
m.  above  PottsvilJe. 

SCHUYLKILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 
by  the  Schuylkill  river,  bounded  8.  E.  by  Kit- 
tatiuny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  traversed  by 
the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Mahanoy  mountains; 
area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  90,173.  The 
surfiice  is  very  mountainous,  and  the  soil  except 
along  the  streams  generally  poor.  Anthracite 
coal  forms  the  great  sonrce  of  wealth,  and  ex- 
tensive beds  of  vcon  exist.  The  productions  in 
1650  were  64,928  bushels  of  wheat,  165,666  of 
Indian  com,  186,880  of  potatoes,  834,148  Iba. 
of  butter,  and  16,644  tona  of  hay.  There  were 
104  coHieries,  87  grist  mills,  108  saw  mills,  4 
woollen  fiictories,  5  powder  mills,  14  tanneries, 
10  newspaper  offices,  and  86  churches.  In  1800 
there  were  12,207  pupils  attending  pnhlic 
schools.  The  Philadelphia,  Beading,  and  Potts- 
ville,  the  Catawtssa,  and  several  short  railroada 
enter  this  county.   Oapital,  Pottsville.  » 

SCHWAB,  GrsTAV,  a  German  author,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  June  19,  1793,  died  Nov.  4,  1860. 
He  studied  theology  at  Ttibinsen,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ancient  literature  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Stuttgart  in  1817.  As  a  poet  he 
is  best  known  by  his  national  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  he  has  edited  a  collection  of  apeoimenB 
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of  German  prose  and  verse  (2  vols.,  18^).  Of 
his  prose  writings,  his  "Life  of  Schiller" 
(StaUgart.  1816}  is  tlie  most  esteemed. 

SOHWANTKALEBf  Ludwio  Miceabi.,  a 
German  sculptor,  bom  in  Hunich,  Aug.  26, 
1602,  died  Not.  10,  1648.  He  was  educated 
under  his  &ther,  vho  was  also  a  sculptor,  and 
after  epecding  a  year  in  Kome  pursuing  his 
profession,  be  returned  to  Unnich,  and  there 
remained  till  his  death,  which  was  hastened  hj 
bis  unceasing  labor.  His  works  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  Among  the  more  prominent  of 
ULem  are  rilievo  frieze  for  the  Barborossa 
hall  at  Manicb,  more  than  200  feet  long ;  the 
model  for  the  images  of  the  12  ancestors  of  the 
bouse  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the  throne  room  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria;  the  15  oo- 
lossal  statues  for  the  pediment  of  the  'Walhalla 
at  Batisbon ;  the  model  of  tiie  16  statnes  of  the 
Hernuma-ScfdacM  or  *'  Battle  of  Ajrminiaa"  in 
tibe  northern  pediment  of  the  Walhalla;  and 
tbe  model  of  uie  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  S4 
feet  high,  which  was  begun  in  1844,  bat  which 
the  sculptor  did  not  live  to  see  finished.  He 
also  designed  numerous  statues  of  the  great 
men  of  Germany,  and  important  public  works 
at  Vienna,  Oarlsnibe,  Saltzburg,  Frankrort,  and 
other  cities. 

SCHWARTZ,  or  Sohwaez,  Bebthold,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  alchemist  of  the  14th  century, 
to  whom  is  traditionally  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  He  was  a  native  of  Frei- 
burg in  Breis^au,  and  his  true  name  was  Kon- 
etautin  Ancklitzen ;  Bertbold  was  his  cloistral 
name,  and  Schwartz  (black)  was  a  sobriquet 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  his  occult  pursuits. 
He  is  differently  represented  as  a  Franciscan  of 
Uentz  and  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  making  his 
discovery  at  Oologne  and  at  Goslar.  "Whether 
be  made  an  orifnnal  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  gonpowder,  or  merely  devised  its  appli- 
cation to  war  and  the  chase,  is  equally  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  latter  is  more  probably  the  case, 
as  gunpowder  is  supposed  to  have  been  known 
be&re  the  date  to  which  he  is  assigned.  A 
monument  to  bis  memory  was  erected  at  Frei- 
burg in  1853. 

SOH  W  ARTZENBERG,  Kabl  PmrnT,  prince, 
and  duke  of  Krumau,  an  Austrian  field  mar- 
^Lalf  bom  in  Vienna,  April  15, 1771,  died  in 
Leipslo,  Oct  16}  1820.  He  distingoiabed  bim- 
adf  imder  Isaj  in  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  war  against  France,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1793  commanded  part  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  was 
made  colonel.  In  1794,  at  the  battle  of  Oateau- 
OambrSsis,  be  cut  bis  way  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  and  of  12  British  squadrons  through 
a  line  of  27,000  men.  After  the  inctory  of 
Wfirzbur^  be  was  made  m^jor-general,  and 
in  1799  Iientenant  field  marshal.  In  1800  he 
succeeded  in  saving  his  corps  in  the  battle  of 
'Hohenliuden,  and  in  1805  commanded  under 
Gen.  Hack  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
at  Ubn.  At  the  wish  of  the  czar  Alexander  be 
was  made  Anatrian  ambassador  at  St.  Feters- 
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bnrg  in  1808.  He  was  present  in  the  foHowiiig 
year  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  commanding  the 
rear  guard  on  the  retreat,  and  after  the  peace 
of  Vienna  was  sent  to  France  as  Anstrian  adir 
bassador.  There  be  conducted  the  n^tia- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Ifwoleon 
with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  by  the 
desire  of  the  French  emperor  commanded  the 
Austrian  contingent  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
against  Russia.  French  historians  charge  him 
with  acting  with  reluctance  against  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  probably  obeying  the  secret  in- 
structions of  his  government.  At  the  reqaeat 
of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis  created  him 
a  marshal.  In  1813  he  was  in  Paris  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  peace  between  FVance  and 
Russia.  After  his  return  be  received  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  allied  troops  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Pmsda,  gained  the  victory  of  Ii^>- 
sic,  and  marched  to  Paris.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  be  recuved  the  conmiand 
of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  a 
second  time  entered  France  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  At  the  end  of  the  campdgn  of  1616 
he  was  made  president  of  the  imperial  military 
council,  and  was  presented  with  several  estates 
in  Hungary. — Felii  Ludwiq  Johasit  Feito- 
BiOB,  prince  of,  an  Austrian  statesman,  neph- 
ew of  the  precedhig,  bora  at  the  estate  of  Kru- 
mau in  Bohemia,  Oct.  2, 1800,  died  in  Vienna, 
April  5,  1853.  He  entered  a  regiment  of  cni- 
rassiers  in  1818,  became  capt^n,  and  in  1834 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  attach6  to  the  Aus- 
trian embassy.  Two  years  later  be  was  sent 
with  despatches  to  London,  joined  the  extra- 
ordinary mission  to  Braal  under  Baron  Nen- 
nann,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe  was 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  character  at  varions 
courts.  While  in  Naples  bis  residence  was  in- 
sulted during  an  uprising  of  the  people,  Mardi 
26,  1848;  and  as  sufBcient  satisfaction  was  not 
given,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  as  nugor- 
general,  which  rank  he  had  obt^ed  in  1842, 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Nugent  in  upper 
Italy,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Curtatone  and  Goito,  and  was  made  lieutenant 
field  marshal  before  the  battle  of  Castozza.  He 
was  recalled  to  Austria  by  the  troubles  in  the 
capital,  and  aiUr  the  suppression  of  the  rev- 
olution in  Vienna  was  placed,  in  Oct.  1848,  at 
the  head  of  the  adnunistration.  Dming  bis 
term  of  office  tibe  aid  of  Russia  was  obtfuned 
for  t&e  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
and  a  danng  policy  pursued  in  G^nany.  (See 
AusTBix.)  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  temun^^d 
his  no  less  dissolute  than  active  life. 

6CHWABZ,  Chbistiah  Fbiedkich,  a  German 
missionary,  bom  at  Sonnenbnrg  in  Branden- 
burg, Oct.  8,  1726,  died  in  Taniore,  Hindo- 
Btan,  Feb.  13, 1798.  He  studied  Tamiil  to  wd 
Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible  into  that  lan- 
guage, and,  having  resolved  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary, was  ordained  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Danish  church  at  Copermagen  in  1749, 
visited  England  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  Bodety  for  the  propagation  of  the  g<»pe^ 
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ind  In  Vno  safled  for  Tranqnebar.  He  re- 
mored  thence  to  TiichiDOpolj,  and  finally  to 
Tai^ore,  where  he  spent  the  last  20  years  of 
his  life.  The  rqjah  of  Taigore  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  his  son  and  saccessor; 
and  Hyder  All  received  him  as  an  ambassador 
after  refhsinc  all  others.  When  Hjder  Ali  in- 
vaded the  Qunatio,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison  of  Taqjore  were  rednced  almost  to 
Btarral^oD,  Bchwarz  induced  the  native  farmers 
to  bring  in  Uieir  cattle,  pledging  his  word  for 
their  payment.  After  ids  death  the  r^jah  of 
ToO^re  and  the  East  ^idia  company  each 
erected  a  momunent  to  his  memory. 

SOHWABZ6lTBa-BT7DOI8TAI)T,  s  Ger- 
man principality,  bounded  by  the  Saxon  dnch- 
ies,  Irnssian  Saxony,  and  the  principalities  of 
Re  ass  and  Sohwarzbarg-SonderBhansen ;  area, 
871  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  70,080.  It  is  divided 
into  ttie  opper  lordship  of  Badolstadt,  and  the 
lower  of  ^ankenbansen.  The  chief  towns  are 
Rndolstadtjthe  capital,  Ednig8ee,Blankenbnrg, 
Ilm,  and  Frankenhansen.  The  surfaoe  of  the 
appM"  lordship  is  moantainoos,  and  that  of  the 
lower  rises  into  bills  of  moderate  height.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saale,  Sohwarza,  and 
Dm.  The  country  is  rich  in  lead,  iron,  salt, 
altun,  cobalt,  marble,  gypsum,  and  porcelain 
dqr.  liie  soil  ia  not  natturally  fertile,  Dnt  agri- 
onltnre  is  oondncted  with  great  skilL  The  for- 
ests of  the  monntiUnons  parts  are  extenstve. 
llie  ^ne  is  cnllivated  in  some  plaoes,  and  la^ 
nmnbers  of  horses,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and 
awhie  are  reared.  The  manofoctores  are  of 
oonaideniUe  imjportance,  and  inclode  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  iron,  paper,  oils  and  medicinal 
snbstances,  brewing,  disolling,  preparing  pitch 
and  tar,  and  lampblack.  The  inhabitants  are 
nearly  sJl  Lutherans.  The  government  is  a  limits 
ed  monarchy,  the  ezecntire  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  and  the  legislatiTe  in  a  diet 
of  16  members.  The  public  revenue  in  1860 
was  787,810  florins,  and  the  expenditures  779,- 
970.  Asamemberof  theGennaniooraifodera- 
tion,  Schwarzburg-Bndolstadt  has  a  vote  in  the 
jpZmtNn,  and  shares  the  16th  vote  in  the  exeea- 
nro  oonunittee  with  Schwarzbarg-Sondershvi- 
sen,  Oldaibm^,  and  the  Anhalt  duchies.'  It 
Itarnishes  a  contingent  of  899  men  to  the  fed- 
eral army.  The  counts  of  Bcfawarzbai^,  as 
tiiey  were  formerly  called,  were  ori^ally  vas- 
sals of  Saxony,  but  purchased  their  indepen- 
dence io  1699.  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
Prinoe  (Frederic)  Onnther  (bom  Kov.  6, 1798), 
who  saooeeded  his  father  in  1807. 

80HWAEZBURG-S0NDEBSHAUSEN,  a 
German  principality,  bounded  by  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, tiie  Saxon  duchies,  and  6ohwarzbuig-Ru- 
dolrtadt ;  area,  828  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 62,974. 
It  is  divided  into  the  ufHper  lordship  of  Ara- 
stadt  and  the  lower  of  Sondershansen.  The 
principal  towns  are  Sondershansen,  the  camtal, 
Ulingen,  Schemberg,  Grenssen,  Ebeleben,^ea- 
la,  Amstadt,  and  Gli^en.  The  surface  of  the 
8.  part  of  the  conutry  is  monntidnons,  and  that 
of  the  N.  nndnlating.  The  chief  streams  are  the 
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Gera,  Tim,  Helbe,  and'^flpper,  ail  of  which  are 
tributaries  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
Saale.  The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Flax  is  ezteusively 
cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are 
reared.  The  forests  faraish  timber  of  exoelleut 
quality ;  and  the  minerals  include  iron,  copper- 
as, alum  schist,  and  porcelain  clay.  The  con- 
tingent furnished  by  Sohwarzburg  to  the  army 
of  the  German  confederation  is  744  men.  The 
revenue  in  1860  was  699,988  thalers,  and  the 
expenditures  098,801.  The  oonstitntion  resera- 
hies  that  of  Sehwarzhnrg-Badolstadt,  and  it  is 
governed  by  a  branch  of  the  some  famihr-  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Prince  Gnnther  (Erederic 
Oharles,  bom  Sept.  24, 1801),  who  took  the  reins 
of  government  after  the  abdication  of  his  fiidiw 
in  1886. 

SOHWARZWALD.  See  Black  Foebst. 

SOHWEGLER,  Auisiff,  a  German  theolo- 
gian and  historian,  born  at  Michelbach,  Wflr- 
temberg,  Feb.  10,  1819,  died  Jan.  6, 1867.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  studied 
at  Ttlbingeu,  adopted  the  theological  views  of 
Dr.  Baur,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tobingen  school.  (See  Geb- 
HAH  Thxoloqt.)  In  1841  he  published  his  first 
theological  work  on  "  Hontuiism,"  which,  to- 
gether with  several  articles  pnblished  in  the 
l^logi$iAe  JaAr&AeA«r  of  Zeller,  drew  upm 
him  the  die&vor  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  sti^ 
authorities,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  ranks 
oi  the  dei^.  In  1848  he  established  a  literary 
and  politick  periodical,  entitied  JabrhHeker  der 
Oegemeart,  which  was  continued  until  1848. 
He  also  b^an  in  1843  to  lecture,  as  Pricatdo- 
cent,  at  the  university  of  T&bingen  on  philoso- 
phy and  classical  philology,  and  in  1848  was 
made  extraordinary  professor.  He  published 
Dm  ruichapmtoluchs  Zeitalter  (2  vols.,  Tfibing- 
en,  1846) ;  Gachiehte  der  Fhilotephui  (Stutt- 

Sart,  1848 ;  translated  into  English  by  Seelye, 
Few  York,  1866) ;  new  editions  of  the  Clemen-  ' 
tine  Homilies  (1647),  the  "Uetaphy^"  of 
Aristotle,  w^  German  translationa  and  com- 
raentary  (4  vols.,  Tftlnngen,  1847-'8),  and  of 
the  "EcoleslaBtical  History"  of  Euseluos  (B 
Tols.,  1862);  and  a  valnable  JSdfnitdu  Oueki^ 
U  (8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1858-'d0). 

SOHWEIDNITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hill  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weistritz,  and  on  the  Breslati  and  Rei- 
chenbach  railroad,  29  m.  6.  W.  from  the  for- 
mer town ;  pop.  14,488.  It  has  barracks,  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  paper, 
and  Bilk,  and  several  large  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. In  the  7  years'  war  the  town  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Austrians  (1767  and  1761), 
and  twice  recovered  by  the  Prussians  (1766  and 
176S).  The  Fftnch  o^ttured  it  in  1807,  and 
deetroTOd  tiie  witer  defeneee. 

SOHWENKFELD,  Gaspab  ton,  the  founder 
of  a  religious  sect,  bom  in  Ossig,  SOena,  in 
1490,  died  in  Ulm  about  1661.  He  was  by  de- 
scent a  Silesian  knight,  councillor  to  the  duke 
<tf  Li^nitz,  and  an  eager  adrocate  of  the  refor- 
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mation.  He  differed  however  from  Lather 
Hnd  the  other  reformers  in  severbi  points,  espe- 
ci&lV  in  the  deification  of  the  body  of  Ofanst, 
which  he  wonid  not  allow  to  be  called  a  crea- 
ture or  a  created  snbstance.  He  was  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  peculiar  views  bj  both  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  from  15S8, 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Kle^  until  his 
deatii,  was  driTen  from  one  town  to  another. 
^  moral  character  was  never  impugned  bjr 
any  of  hie  opponents,  and  his  nnmerons  writ- 
ings (some  90  treatises)  are  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  me  his- 
tory of  the  reformation.  His  adberenta,  call- 
ed Scfawenkfislders  or  Sohwenkfel^aus,  lived 
mostly  in  Silesia,  and  were  often  exposed  to 
persecution.  In  17S4  a  considerable  number 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled 
principally  in  Mon^omery,  Berks,  BuckB,  and 
Lehigh  counties.  At  present  they  number 
about  800  families  and  800  members,  and  have 
S  churolies  and  school  bouses. 

SOHWERIN,  KvBT  Ohbistoph,  count,  a  (Ger- 
man field  marshal,  bom  in  Swedish  Fomerania 
in  1684,kmedatthebattleof  Pragae,Ui^8. 
1767.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  comnuBsiMiea 
as  ensign  in  tbe  Dutch  army,  ibo^^t  nndar 
ICaribwongh  and  Eugene,  and  after  an  active 
military  career  entered  the  service  of  Frederic 
William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1720,  with  the  rank  of 
mqjor-general.  Upon  the  accession  of  Frederic 
the  Great  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  with 
the  title  of  counL  and  in  1741  gained  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Ifollwitz,  by  which  the  Prusdans 
secured  possession  of  Silesia.  In  1744  he  took 
Prague,  but  in  the  7  years*  war  f«^  hi  the  great 
battle  before  that  city  while  he  was  leading  a 
charge  of  Prusuan  grenadiers. 

SOHWTTZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound- 
ed by  the  oantoiu  of  ZOrich,  St.  Gall,  Glams, 
Url,  Unterwalden,  Lnceme,  and  Zug ;  area,  854 
■q.  m.;  wm.  in  186(^  4^108.  The  sorfiuw  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  monntdna  with  offiwts 
extending  in  ever^  direction.  The  BossbeiVi 
which  is  partly  in  this  canton  and  part^ 
in  Zug,  is  S,195  feet  above  the  sea;  in  1606 
a  portion  of  it  fell  with  most  destructive 
effect.  The  other  points  of  greatest  elevatitm 
are  the  Drusberg,  m  the  S.,  7,412  feet;  the 
ICytheo,  near  the  centre,  6,815  feet ;  the  Bighi, 
in  the  W.,  6,905  feet;  and  the  Bhone,  in 
the  N.,  4,036  feet.  The  whole  canton  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  drainage 
flows  into  the  Lunmat  and  the  lakes  of  Zurich 
<Hi  the  K.  and  Lucerne  on  the  W.,  by  the  rivers 
WSgra,  Bihl,  and  Mnotta.  Iron  ai^  gold  are 
found  in  very  snail  quantities.  The  dimate  is 
milder  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzu> 
land,  as  none  of  the  moontains  rise  above  the 
limit  of  perpetnal  snow.  Very  Uttle  of  the  sdl 
is  arable,  and  the  country  is  almost  wholly  pas- 
toral. The  inhabitants  are  of  German  origin, 
and  nearly  all  Roman  Oatholics. — Schwytz  is 
one  of  the  8  original  cantons  tliat  resisted  Aus- 
tria and  formed  the  prindtive  oonfedemUon; 
and  it  had  the  honor  cf  giving  a  name  to  the 
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whole  country.  The  inhabitants  made  spM^ 
ed  efibrts  to  resist  the  French  in  1798,  and 
suffered  severely  the  following  year  when  the 
war  was  carried  into  their  country.  Gapital, 
Schwytz.  Other  places  of  hisUMical  interest 
are  KQsBnacht,  Bnmnen,  Einriedeln,  and  Hor- 
garten. 

SCIATIOAf  a  nenralfpo  afibcti«i  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve.  (See  Niukaiaia.) 

SCIGLIO,  or  SciLLA  (anc  SeyUmim.  or 
Seylla),  a  promontory  of  S.  Italy  in  Oalwiie 
Ultra,  on  the  strait  of  lleanna,  in  lat  88*  14' 
80"  N.,  long.  IS"  45'  E.  It  is  a  bold  headland, 
200  feet  h^h,  the  rocks  at  the  base  hung 
deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
It  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  o^k>- 
site  the  todks  and  shoau  of  Charybdie,  latd  was 
the  terror  of  ancient  mariners.  (See  Oubtb- 
Dis  USD  ScTLLA.)  In  modem  times  portiona 
of  the  rock  have  been  removed  by  blasting 
and  the  waters  have  worn  a  wider  channel,  so 
that  the  navigation  is  far  less  hazardous  than  of 
old.~The  town  of  Sciglio  (pop.  7,000X  on  the 
above  promontory,  has  an  a^ve  oommeroe  and 
considerable  fisheries,  and  its  wine  is  hig^Ujr^ 
nowned.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  fonnAed  1^ 
AnaxilaSt^nuit  q$  Bh^um. 

8CILLT  ISLAin>S,  a  group  at  the  W.  en- 
trance of  the  English  channel,  belonpng  to 
the  county  of  Oomwall,  about  SO  m.  W.  Sl  W. 
from  Land's  End ;  lat.  of  the  lic^thonse  on  St. 
Agues,  49"  68'  N.,  long.  6*>  SMr  W.;  pop.  In 
1861,  2,627.  The  group  is  of  drcnlar  fonn, 
about  80  m.  in  circumference,  and  contains 
about  140  islands  in  alL  though  only  St.  Mary's, 
Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Bryhw,  and 
Samson  are  inhabited.  They  have  steep  and 
bold  shores ;  but  between  the  islands  the  water 
is  shallow,  and  some  of  them  are  connected  by 
strips  of  Und  at  low  water.  The  6  inh»^i>it^^ 
islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  3,580  acres, 
but  the  soil  is  gencrsUy  banen,  and  trees  only 
grow  in  shelterod  epota.  Some  oats  and  pota- 
toes are  rused  on  St  Mary's,  and  there  is  a 
little  pasture  land  on  the  otiiers.  The  inhslft- 
tants  are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
islands  are  governed  by  a  court  composed  of 
12  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  preuded  over 
by  a  military  officer.  The  Scilly  islands  are 
mnerally  supposed  to  be  the  Cassiterides  or 
Tin  islands  of  the  ancients ;  but  as  that  metal 
is  not  now  found  upon  them,  it  is  thought  that 
the  extrenuty  of  England  was  also  inoladed 
under  that  name.  The  group  was  sometimee 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

SOIO,  Seio,  Ohio,  or  Kmo  fane.  CMm;  Turk, 
£bki-JMUmi)f  an  island  of  Aidatic  Torkey*  in 
the  Grecian  arohipelago^  off  the  ooast  of  A^ 
IGnor,  frmn  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait 
of  Boio,  about  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowest  part; 
area,  608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1^000.  The  sorfroe  is 
rocky  and  uneven,  bong  traversed  by  several 
limestone  ridges,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably 
picturesque.  There  are  beantiftal  valleys  and 
several  small  rivers,  and  the  country  presents  a 
soene  <rf  perpetnal  verdure,  thon^  only  a  sniaU 
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put  of  Hm  land  la  arable.  The  ehlef  nroAno- 
tiona  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  diflforeiit  lands  <Mr 
frnit,  oil,  and  gam  mastio,  the  last  of  which  la 
the  stwle  of  the  ieiand.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  fnhabitaiita  are  Turks.— Ohios  is  said  to 
have  been  andraitfy  peopled  by  Tyrrtienian  Pe- 
lasrians  and  Leieges,  after  whom  it  was  occu- 
pied by  an  Ionian  colony,  remaining  a  powerful 
state  <nFthe  Ionian  Greeks  nntil  their  defeat  by 
the  Persians,  494  B.  0.,  when  it  was  laid  waste. 
After  the  battle  of  Kyoale  (479)  it  became  a 
member  (tf  the  Athenian  le^pie ;  in  866  it  re- 
covered its  independence :  In  201  it  was  taken 
by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  it  afterward  became 
mbject  to  Borne.  Li  the  early  part  of  Uie 
1^  century  tiie  Tnrln  captured  the  capital 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  IVom  1840 
to  1668  it  was  In  Hie  hands  of  the  Genoese. 
It  then  again  fell  nnder  the  dominion  of  the 
TnrkB,  and,  excepting  a  short  interval  dnr- 
ing  which  it  was  snlfject  to  Venice,  it  has  ever 
irinee  been  In  their  possession.  Bnring  the 
Greek  revolution  its  mhabitants  rose  against 
the  Tnrhs  (1882),  bnt  were  soon  snbdoed  by  the 
capndan  pasha  with  a  powerful  Ottoman  fleet 
'Within  a  months  25,000  Sciotes,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
4C,000  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  16,000 
sought  safety  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  By  the 
end  ot  August  the  former  Christian  population 
of  nearly  104,000  was  redncM  to  2,000.  These 
afavdtieB  were  revenged  hy  the  neroio  Oon- 
afcantine  Oanaria,  who  in  June,  1823,  attacked 
tbeTurkiBh  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Sdo  with  fire 
ships,  and  destroyed  the  vessel  of  the  capudan 
pariia,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  flames,  ^e 
Oanabis.)  In  18S7-6  aGreek  force  underCol. 
Fabvier,  a  Freneh  phllhellenist,  landed  in  Scio 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  garnson,  but  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  witiiont  effecting  any 
thing.  The  island  is  now  recovering  from  the 
devastatlfm  c^this  war,  and  many  of  the  exiled 
families  have  returned.  The  tragedian  Ion,  the 
B<9hiBt  Theocritus,  and  the  historian  Theopom- 
pus  were  natives  of  the  island. — Soio,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  E).  coast ; 
pop.  14,600.  It  bos  a  harbor  formed  by  two 
moles,  but  obstnuted  by  mud  at  the  mtrance^ 
la  defended  a  castle,  and  is  engaged  m  Ihe 
mannftetore  ot  velvet,  riDc.  and  ootttm.  It  la 
one  1^  the  cMea  which  dafan  to  be  the  birth- 
place  of  Homer. 

SCIOTO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rlshig  in  Hatdin 
oa,  and  flowing  flrst  nearly  £.  and  then  B.  by 
to  Oolnmbus,  thence  8.  to  the  Ohio,  wUcdi 
it  joins  at  Portnnoiith.  It  is  about  200  m.  long, 
and  navigable  180  m.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Olentangy  or  "Whetstone  river,  whic^ 
nnitee  with  it  at  Oolnmbus,  and  Darby,  Wal- 
nut, and  Paint  creeks.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  ca- 
nal follows  its  lower  course  for  90  m.  The  Scio- 
to valley  is  femed  for  its  fertility  and  wealth. 

SOIOTO,  a  a  00.  of  Ohio,  bounded  B.  by  the 
Ohio  rivw,  and  watered  hr  the  Sdoto  and  lit* 
tie  ScAoto  rivers  and  branmes;  area,  004  sq.m.; 
p(^.  in  1900,  24)S9T.  The  anr&oe  la  uneven 
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and  iSw  soil  fertile.  The  prodnctions  in  1850 
were  931,811  bushels  of  Inman  corn,  88,984  of 
oats,  and  6,123  tons  of  h^.  There  were  Iff 
sawmills,  2  woollen  factories,  6  tanneries,  6 
newspuier  offices,  21  churches,  and  1,660  pu- 
pils in  ue  pnbUo  schools.  In  the  K  part  of  the 
county  iron  is  very  plentiful,  and  a  number  of 
large  femaces  and  founderies  are  in  operation. 
It  IS  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  and 
Iron  railroada,  and  the  Ohio  canaL  Capital, 
Portsmouth. 

BOIFIO,  a  Boman  patrician  femilybelonfpng 
to  the  gens  Cornelia.  The  name  dgoifles  a 
stafl^  and  is  said  to  have  been  given,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oomelian  gens  who  performed  the 
service  of  a  staff  in  guiding  1^  blind  fether. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  Bome  belonged  to 
this  femify.  The  tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  which 
was  discovered  in  1616  and  excavated  in  1780, 
is  situated  near  the  modem  gate  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian. The  following  are  the  most  distingnldied 
members  of  the  family.  I.  Pttblivb  Gobbblidb 
SoiPioAFRicAm;8MAJOB,8ltoman  general,  bom 
about  284  B.C.,  died  about  188,  He  was  the 
aon  of  P.  Oomelius  Sclpio,  who  together  with 
his  brother  Cneius  Oomelius  Scipio  was  defeat- 
ed and  killed  in  Bp^  by  the  Oartba^nian  gen- 
erals Hago  and  Hasdrubal.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  battle  of  the  Tioinus  in  218,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  saved  his  father*s  life.  Two 
years  afterward  he  was  pment  at  the  battle  of 
Cannie,  and  Livy  and  other  writers  ascribe  to 
his  inflnenoe  the  prevention  of  the  scheme  en- 
tertained by  &e  Boman  nobles  after  that  dist^ 
trous  day  of  fleeing  from  Italy;  but  other  uid 
better  authorities  attribute  this  to  Varro,  the 
defeated  general.  In  212  he  was  made  curule 
»d)le.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  fkther 
in  Spain,  being  then  24  years  of  age,  he  offered 
to  take  command  of  the  Boman  armies  in  that 

{irovince  as  proconsul,  no  one  else  being  will* 
ng  to  underteke  so  difficult  a  task.  He  arrived 
in  &p&ia  in  the  summer  of  210,  and  found  the 
8  O^thu^ian  generals,  who  were  on  ill  terms 
with  ea(£  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. At  the  head  of  25,000  foot  and  2,600 
horse,  he  made  a  rapid  march  from  the  Iberna 
(Ebro)  to  New  Carthage  (Oarthagraa),  the 
oqdtu  of  Funic  power  in  Spain,  in  which  wwe 
th^  toeasnre,  tiiehr  magannea,  and  theur  hos- 
tages. The  mj,  remote  from  all  snocor^  and 
ill  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  was 
soon  taken.  The  captive  Spaniards  were  dis- 
missed with  kindness,  and  in  thu  manner  he  • 
began  hia  work  of  conciliating  the  natives.  He 
retnmed  to  Tarraoo,  and  remained  quiet  though 
not  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, inasmuch  as  his  force  was  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
armies.  In  209,  having  been  strengthened  by 
an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Spanish  tribes, 
he  took  the  field  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  over  whom  he  is  aud  to  have 
g^ned  a  great  victory  at  B»cula<  bat  he  did 
not  prevent  the  Carthaginian  general  from 
marching  to  the  aasistanoe  of  hia  brother  ta 
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Italy  with  his  treasnr«,  his  elephants,  and  moat 
of  his  in&ntr7.  No  deciuve  events  mark- 
ed the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  except 
the  storming  by  Lncios  Soipio  of  Orii^ps,  one 
of  the  towns  into  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
distribated  their  armj  in  garriMms.  In  207 
Soipio  was  prepared  for  acttre  operations,  and 
at  the  head  of  40,000  foot  and  8,000  hmae  be 
attacked  a  superior  tan»  ct  tJie  enemy  under 
Hasdrabal,  tibe8onofGlBOO,8ndMago,  whohad 
taken  up  a  podtion  near  a  town  willed  Siltna 
or  EUnga,  bat  the  precise  ritoation  of  which 
is  now  unknown.  The  victory  was  oompletA, 
and  with  it  passed  away  the  Pnnio  power  in 
Spain.  The  natives  came  over  in  large  bodies 
to  the  Bomans,  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  re- 
tired firom  the  peninsula.  Boipio  was  not  con- 
tent with  Ihis,  but  was  anxious  to  carry  the 
war  into  A&ica.  He  had  gained  over  Mas* 
inissa,  an  AMcan  all^  of  the  Oarthaginians 
who  had  come  to  Spain ;  and  to  win  the  sap- 
port  of  Syphax,  the  MassesyHan  king,  he  cross- 
ed over  -with  only  two  quinqairemes  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  personally.  "Hiere  he  found  his 
old  enemy,  HaMmbaL  preauit  with  a  dmilar 
intention,  and  was  with  him  at  the  same  en- 
tertainment. The  Oartha^nian  preniled  prtn- 
oipally  throngh  the  charms  his  daughter 
Sophonisba.  On  his  return  Soipio  found  op$ia 
in  a  general  revolt,  but  put  it  down  in  a  short 
oampai^  marked  by  the  merciless  treatment  of 
Illitorgi,  and  the  d^eration  of  the  inhabUants 
of  Astapa,  who  fell  to  a  man.  Recovering  from 
a  severe  Ulu^  he  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Roman  camp  on  the  Sncro 
^Jacar)  during  his  siolmess,  defeated  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity  to 
revolt,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  Marinia* 
sa,  who  was  still  in  UieOarthagiman  service.  In 
a  stunt  tune  the  Oarthaginiana  abandoned  ^>ain 
entirdy,  and  in  206  8<^pio  handed  over  the 
government  to  Ids  aneoesior,  end  returned  to 
Borne.  There  he  was  leodTed  with  mtirnri- 
asm,  and  in  205  was  elected  consul.  He  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Punic 
power  in  .AiVica;  but  the  senate  would  only 
allow  him  to  go  to  Sicily,  with  the  right  of 
crossing  into  the  Oarthagkian  territory  if  ad- 
vantageous, but  denied  him  an  army.  Volun- 
teers, however,  flot^ed  to  his  standard,  and 
in  204  he  suled  with  his  army  from  lily- 
bsaum,  and  Iwded  near  Utica.  Theae  he  was 
Joined  by  Hasinisaa,  who  had  been  in  great 
measure  stripped  of  his  power  by  Syphax  and 
the  Carthaginians,  but  who  nevertheless  proved 
himself  an  invaluable  auxiliary.  The  Bomans 
begui  the  rfege  of  TJtioa,  bnt  tiie  approaoh  of 
an  inunmae  Oartha^nian  and  Knmicufln  army 
rendered  it  neoessary  to  abandon  the  pnjeot. 
During  the  winter  he  amused  Syphax  with 
negotiations  in  regard  to  peace,  but  early  in 
208  by  a  stratagem  burned  &e  camps  and  al- 
most annihilated  the  two  armies  opposed  to 
him.  With  tremendons  exertion  the  Oartha- 
giniana collected  another  army,  whidi  suffered 
anothtf  total  defeat  Syphax  was  pnnoed  hj 


LeUos  and  VorfntMM^  and  takm  MiaMia-.  The 
Oarthaginiana  now  recalled  Hannibal  and 
Ifago  from  Italy,  and  made  a  truce  with 
Scipio,  which  the  Roman  historians  aaseit 
they  wantonly  broke.  Hannibal  was  not  in- 
disposed  to  peaee^  but  was  o(HapelIed  to  take 
the  fieldf  and  the  two  armies  came  into  con- 
flict near  Zama  (202).  A  eomi^eta  viotnT  for 
the  Romans  was  the  result,  and  with  this  de- 
feat ended  the  second  Pnnio  war  and  the  power 
of  Oorthage.  Sdpio  returned  to  Rwae  in  201, 
and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinaiy  enthu- 
aiaam.  The  surname  of  Africanoa  was  ^vea 
him,  bnt  he  prodoitly  declined  the  distinotiui 
of  statues  in  the  public  i^ea,  and  the  election 
to  the  post  of  consul  ana  dictator  for  Ufe,  which 
the  people  are  sud  to  have  been  anxious  to 
confer.  Disliked  by  a  lai%e  nuyority  of  the 
senate,  he  took  no  part  in  ue  government  for 
a  few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199,  and  owi- 
sul  a  second  time  in  194,  and  had  several  times 
given  him  the  title  of  priru^  $enapus.  In  198 
he  was  one  of  the  8  commissioners  sent  to  me- 
diate between  Masinissa  and  the  Oarthaginiaaa 
and  the  same  year,  aooordfaig  to  a  odebrated 
though  dmbtM  atwy,  was  ambaaeador  to  Jot- 
tiochus  the  Oreat  of  Syria  at  Bpheeoa,  where  he 
met  Hannibal,  who  is  aeiA  to  have  paid  him 
tiie  following  compliment:  "Who  was  the 
greatest  geueral !"  a^ked  Sc^>.  "  Alexander 
the  Great,"  wss  the  reply  of  Hannibal.  "Who 
was  the  second?"  "Pyrrhus."  "Who  Was 
the  third?"  "Mysel£"  "What  wonld  yon 
have  said  then,"  oontinned  Soipio,  "  if  yon  had 
oonqnered  me  f "  "  I  should  men  have  placed 
myself  before  Alexander,  before  Pyrrhus,  and 
before  all  other  genmUs,"  was  the  r^ly  of 
Hannibal.  In  190  he  aocompanied  his  br^er 
Lnoiua  as  legaiu*  in  the  war  against  Antiochua, 
On  th^  retnm  to  Bome  in  189,  after  the  dose 
ftf  the  war,  his  brother  waa  aoouoed  of  hav- 
ing received  bribM  fixnn  Antioohas,  an4  <tf 
having  appropriated  the  pnhlio  mon^a  to  im 
own  use,  and  in  167,  at  we  instigf^on  of  H. 
Porcina  Oato,  was  required  by  the  tribunes  to 

S've  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  received. 
>  he  prepared  to  do,  bnt  Africanos  snatched 
the  papers  from  his  hands  and  tore  them  up 
before  the  senate,  Luciua  was  taried  and  fonnd 
guilty,  and  was  carried  to  prison,  but  was 
rescued  by  his  brother  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 
The  tribune,  TibeHus  Qraochua,  released  Lu- 
dns  frcan  his  sentenoe  of  imixrisonment,  and 
his  clients  and  fiienda  paid  the  fine.  Embold- 
ened by  their  suocesa,  his  adversaries  now 
ventured  to  attack  Afiioanua  himselfl  Scipio 
made  no  defbnce  i^ahut  thdr  aoonsatitma,  wA 
simply  stated  his  aervioea  to  the  state^  aod 
this  means  was  enabled  to  triumph  over 
enemies.  He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at 
litemmn,  where  he  q>ent  the  remunder  <tf  his 
life,  aa  he  had  determined  never  to  return  to 
Bome.  The  aooonnts  of  8<^iD^B  lif^are  alwaiya 
confbsed,  and  often  oontramctory.  His  cluup- 
aoter  waa  noble,  and  he  alone  ^  the  Bomam 
senate  had  ao  eWe  in  tiie  rotswraMe  pecaeeo- 
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iion  which  Jarirocad  the  iMt  dm  ci  EaBoibaL 
Hit  contflmpt  of  the  laws  ana  hia  haughty 
Slid  unoomprotnigiiig  epirit  made  Mm  many 
bitter  enemies.  Oometia,  the  celebrated  moth- 
er of  the  Graoohi,  vas  his  daughter.  II. 
PuBuoB  OosmJUB  Bomo  JEun-iAsva  Aro- 
oums  Hjbcb,  a  Bcnnan  goieral,  bora  about 
186  B.  0.,  died  i&  139.   He  was  the  son  of 
Xu  .^miHas  Panlns,  the  oanqneror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Bdpio,  the  son 
of  Afrioanoa.   He  was  present  wiUi  his  fiitber 
at  the  battle  of  Fydna  in  168,  and  in  161  went 
to  Spain  as  military  tribnne  at  a  time  when  the 
Boman  arms  had  mutadned  great  disasters  in 
that  qoarfcer.  There  he  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  in  150  was  asat  to  AiMea  to  ob- 
tain eleidunta  from  IfwHtnlmw    In  149,  on  tiie 
breaking  oat  of  the  8d  Panic  war,  he  aooom- 
pamed  the  arn^  to  Africa  as  milftary  trilniBCL 
and  saved  it  fi^m  the  disasters  which  woold 
natorally  hare  resulted  frcnn  the  misconduct  of 
its  eommander,  Manilim.  In  147  he  was  elected 
consul,  the  troops  in  Africa  denring  b^i^  as 
their  leader,  iuid  in  the  spring  of  140  he  took 
the  city  of  Oartiuge,  and  ended  the  8d  Punic 
war.  He  returned  to  Borne  the  same  year, 
celebrated  a  triumph,  and  reoeiTed  the  sozname 
of  AfHoanus.  In  143  he  was  made  censor,  and 
labored  iueffeotually  to  repress  the  growing 
luxury  of  t^e  Boman  people.  He  also  changed 
at  the  concioBion  of  the  Instnmi  the  prayer  for 
tlie  eztounon  of  the  oommonwealth  to  one  for 
the  preeorvation  of  tts  actoal  poeaeeslosM.  Jn 
189  be  was  tried  before  the  people,  bat  was  ao- 
OTitted,andihen>eeoheehe  made  on  the  ooosr 
mm  woe  longamn&ed.  After  this  he  went  on 
an  embasn-to  Ilgypt  and  Ajda,  and  in  184  he 
waa  elected  to  the  oonsnlshh)  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  Bpain,  which  had  been  managed 
with  little  ability  and  less  success.  After  bring- 
ing the  disorganized  troops  into  a  proper  state 
of  disdpline,  he  began  the  si^e  of  Numantia, 
wMch  was  defended  by  the  Spaniards  wiUi  the 
utmoet  desperation.   In  188  the  inhabitants, 
worn  out  by  fiunine,  nearly  all  destroyed  them- 
selres  to  avoid  fblling  into  the  hands  of  the 
oonqueror.  Daring  uds  time  the  civil  trou- 
hlea  in  Borne  bad  culminated  in  the  murder 
of  nbeiios  Graoohos,  the  broQier>iik-law  of 
Soipio.  Kotwithstandii^  thdr  lelatlonahip,  he 
^prored  the  deed;  and  on  his  retom  to  Borne 
in  182,  being  asked  by  ULe  tAbune,  0.  Fapirius 
OariM,  in  the  assembly  ot  the  tribes,  what  be 
thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he 
answwed  that  he  deemed  him  justly  slalu. 
Thia  reply  estranged  him  from  the  people,  so 
that  in  181  the  Totea  of  only  two  tribes  were 
l^ren  him,  when  he  widied  to  take  the  field 
against  Aristonicus.    Tet  he  had  influmoe 
enough  with  the  populace  to  defeat  the  bill  of 
Oar  bo  giving  to  the  people  the  rif^t  of  electing 
tiie  same  persons  tribunes  as  often  as  they 
pleased.   Lt  order  to  prevent  the  agrarian  law 
nofai  being  carried  into  effect,  Sddki  Dnmosed 
that  the  distribntion  of  the  public  hmds  should 
bo  taken  out  <tf  the  hands  of  the  8  oonmiadon^ 
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ers  who  had  been  appointed,  and  confided  to 
others.  This  provwed  a  bitter  attack  upon 
him,  and  uiy)n  his  renewal  of  the  assertion  that 
Gracchus  was  justly  slun,  a  cry  arose  amoi^ 
^e  multitude  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant!" 
That  night  he  died,  in  what  manner  was  never 
certainly  known,  though  he  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  During 
the  latter  years  of  hia  life  Bci^io  was  consid- 
ered the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  yet  he 
suppwted  in  189  the  Ux  Cattia  tahellaria 
against  the  aristooraoy.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
most  aoMHnplished  literary  men  of  his  time, 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  and  lit- 
erataro,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Uie  his- 
torian Polybias,  thej^iloso^er  Pantetias,  and 
the  poets  lAdliaa  and  Terence,  m.  Qcnrrus 
CLbciUIu  Ubieixub  Pnts,  a  Boman  politioal 
leader  and  gtmaiL  killed  himself  in  46  B.  0. 
He  was  the  son  cf  P.  Oornelins  Scipio  Nauca 
and  the  adopted  son  of  Hetellus  Pius,  aod  in 
consequence  ae  has  beoi  called  P.  Soipio  Ha* 
act,  or  Q.  Uetellos  Sdpio.  He  firat  appears 
in  68  B.  0.,  when  he  cams  to  Cicero  by  night 
to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  CatHincw 
He  became  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bri- 
bery by  his  opponent,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
and  in  68  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Olodian  mob  op- 
posed to  Kilo.  When  tiie  senate  allowed  Pom- 
pey  to  be  made  sole  consul,  that  leader  diose 
him,  Aug.  68,  as  his  coUeagoe,  and  from  that 
time  S^io  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
partisans.  He  labored  asdduonaly  to  destroy 
the  power  of  Ceesar,  and  it  was  in  great  meas- 
ure through  his  efforts  that  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  steps  which  led  to  the  breach 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
at  Borne,  and  to  the  civil  war.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Cesar,  bis  extortion, 
oppression,  and  misgovernment  exceeded  the 
cnst<xnary  imquity  of  the  Boman  governors. 
Ja  Greece  he  joined  Pompey  after  Cwsar's  re* 

fulse  at  Dyrraohium,  and  uter  the  battle  of 
harealia  fled  to  Africa,  where  be  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Attins  Yams,  and  con- 
tinned  in  that  oonntry  tlie  extortionate  and  op- 
uesnTe  conduct  whiob  he  bad  begun  in  Syria. 
m  Deo.  47,  Osaar  crossed  the  ICediterranean, 
and  in  Aiml,  46,  routed  the  fcwoea  Sdido 
and  Juba,  king  of  Humidia,  at  the  battie  of 
Thapsus.  In  attempting  to  escape  to  Spain, 
S<dpio  was  overtaken  by  the  fleet  oi'P.  Sittiua, 
and,  anxious  not  to  Csll  into  the  hands  of  Oeeear, 
stabbed  himself  and  ^raug  into  the  sea.  Hia 
alnlities  were  not  great^  and  the  influence  he 
possessed  was  due  to  his  connection  with  two 
of  the  leading  families  of  Bome,  and  his  rela- 
tionahip  to  Pompey,  who  was  his  son-in-law. 

SCIRE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
founded  upon  some  reoord,  and  requiring  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  brought  to  show 
oaase  why  the  person  bringing  it  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  each  record,  or  (in  the 
case  q{  a  •otrs.^iMat  to  r^eal  letters  patent) 
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whj  the  record  shonli  not  be  aminlled  and  ts- 
oated.  It  is  80  oalled  from  the  words  of  the 
writ  (when  in  Latin,  as  aJl  write  originally 
were)  to  the  sheriff:  Quod  ttirefaeiat  pra/a- 
to,  Ao.,  and  can  only  isaae  from  tiiQ  oonrt  bav- 
Ing  the  record  npon  which  it  is  founded.  It  is 
said  hj  Sir  Edward  Ooke  to  be  "  aecoanted  in 
law  in  the  natnre  of  an  action,"  and  it  is  some- 
times expressly  called  an  action.  It  is  most 
commonly  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a 
jod^Dwut  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  or 
on  a  change  of  parties^  or  otharwlfle  to  have 
execution  ot  tlie  jodgment,  in  which  eases  it  is 
merely  a  eontiniution  of  the  original  acMon. 
It  is  also  nsed,  but  more  rarely,  as  a  method 
of  proceeding  against  a  debtor's  bail,  when  the 
original  debtor  has  absconded,  commanding 
them  to  show  csxtse  why  the  plaindfT  shoold 
not  have  esecation  against  them  for  his  det>t 
or  damages  and  costs;  and  also  on  a  recogni- 
zance to  the  commonwealth.  In  detinae  sfter 
jadgment  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of 
tein/aeiw  against  any  third  person  in  wHose 
hand^  the  goods  may  l>e,  commandiog  him  to 
show  cause  why  the  goods  should  not  be  deliver- 
ed ;  and  It  lies  to  obtain  execution  against  the  in- 
doner  of  an  original  writ,  in  case  o(  the  avoid' 
anoe  m  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs 
reoorwed  agabist  Mm  by  tihe  de^dant.  It 
also  lies  where  an  exeontion  has  beui  returned 
into  oonrt  as  satisfied,  but  it  afterward  appears 
that  the  lands  levied  upon  did  not  belong  to 
the  Judgment  debtor,  or  the  levy  was  other- 
wise imperfect  or  insnfficient;  and  in  En^and 
ft  may  be  obtained  by  the  pstron  or  owner  of 
an  advowson  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
usurper's  clerk  improperly  adndtted  by  the 
bishop.  It  is  ftirther  used  as  a  means  of  re- 
pealing letters  patent,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an 
original  proceeding  or  action.  It  was  made  a 

rstion  in  tiie  district  court  of  Kew  York,  in 
ease  of  es  parte  Wood,  whether  the  prooew 
to  be  awarded  to  repeal  a  patent  was  not  in 
the  natnre  of  a  toire  ^Meiat  at  cmnmon  law. 
The  district  judge  dei^ed  t^at  tiie  prooeeding 
was  sammary  upon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and 
that  no  process  of  scire  /aeia$  was  afterward 
admissible.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
oonrt  of  the  United  States,  this  decree  was  re- 
▼eraed  and  the  district  court  directed  by  man- 
damua  to  enter  upon  the  record  tiie  proceed- 
ings in  Uie  case  antecedent  to  the  grantb^g  of 
the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  to  awvd  process 
in  the  nature  of  a  »cire  faeiat  to  tbe  patentee 
to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be 
repealed ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  process 
the  court  was  to  proceed  to  try  the  case  npon 
the  pleadings  of  tbe  parties  and  the  issue  of 
law  ftot  Joined  thernn  as  the  case  m^t  be; 
and  if  it  were  an  issue  of  &ot,  the  trial  was  to 
be  byinry  according  to  the  oourse  of  tlw  oom- 
mon  law.— The  action  of  «»jr«  faoia»  is  the 
|ffOper  method  of  proceeding  to  ascertain  Judi- 
dally  and  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter 
by  a  orarporatliMi  for  de&nlt  or  abuse  <tf  power, 
when  snoh  oorpnatioa  ia  a  legally  edsting 


body  eapaUe  of  mting,  but  who  have  abneed 
their  power ;  thongh  when  the  eorporation  is  a 
body  de  facto  (mly,  and  on  aooount  ot  a  d^Saet 
in  the  dbarter  or  for  any  other  reason  cannot 
l^ally  exercise  its  pow^  the  iwooeediBg  ia 
by  qw  warranto. 

SOIS80R8.   See  Ourunrr. 

SOOPAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  bom  in  the  isl- 
and of  Pares,  flourished  during  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  century  B.  O.  He  was  a  oontenqio- 
rary  of  Praxitelee,  and  with  him  stands  at  the 
hend  of  what  la  known  aa  the  later  Attio  adiool 
of  Boulptnre,  in  ocmtradistinetion  to  the  aeverar 
school  of  Phidias.  Qe  wrought  chiefly  in  mar* 
ble,  and  among  his  most  ftmous  wot^  are  the 
slabs  from  the  mansolenm  of  Halicamaasus 
representing  a  battle  of  Amazons.  (See  Hau- 
OASHABStFa.)  I^e  celebrated  group  of  ^obe 
and  her  children  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  and 
tiie  Veniu  Vietrtx  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  are 
also  attributed  to  Scopas.  He  was  oocasionally 
employed  on  important  architet^ral  wot^ 
including  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  in  Ansa* 
dia  and  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesns.  His  master- 
piece, according  to  Pliuy,  was  a  group  repre* 
salting  AchiUes  conducted  to  the  island  of 
Lenoe  oy  sea  divinities. 

800RE8BT,  Wiluax,  an  English  naviga- 
tor, bom  at  Oroptott,  Twkshire^  Mis^  8, 1760^ 
died  in  18SS.  He  was  removed  from  ediool  at 
an  early  age,  and  wiployed  in  agriculture,  tIE 
in  1770  he  resolved  on  a  seaiaring  life.  After 
engwng  in  an  armed  storeafaip,  sofl^ing  cap- 
ture by  the  Spaniards,  making  hb  escape  from 
Sp^n,  and  aMing  his  fiither  on  the  mrm  foet 
two  years,  he  began  in  1785  a  career  of  un- 
precedented suooess  in  the  Oreenland  whale 
ntdiery.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
second  officer  in  bis  sixth  voyage,  and  to  the 
command  of  the  ship  Henrietta  in  1791.  He 
retired  with  a  competency  in  1828,  having  held 
command  in  80  voyages.  He  made  numerous 
improvements  in  whale-fishing  apparatus  and 
(^erationa,  and  invented  the  observatory  at- 
tached td  the  mtSxL  topmast,  called  tiie  round 
t<H>galIant  crowds  nest,"  which  was  generally 
adopted  by  arctio  navigators.  He  publidied  a 
pampMet  in  1817,  containing  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Whitby.— 
WtLUAK,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  English 
arctic  explorer,  divine,  and  savant,  bom  $t 
Oropton,  Oct  6,  f789,  died  at  Torquay,  March 
31, 1867.  He  began  his  career  as  a  seaman  at 
the  age  of  10  years  by  concealing  himself  is 
his  fiber's  ship  when  it  set  out  on  a  Green- 
land voyage,  and  was  promoted  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  service,  attainiiA  the  rank  oi 
diief  mate  in  hia  16th  year,  l^e  Sooresby^ 
respeotiTely  as  cwnmander  and  chief  mate  of 
Hie  Besdntlon,  in  1606  sailed  to  lat  61*  SCK, 
the  highest  norOiem  l^tiide  that  had  tiim 
been  rMohed  by  uy  vessel.  In  1807  he  toIvh- 
teered  to  assist  in  brin^^g  the  X>anish  fleet 
ft^Hn  Copenhagen  to  Engluid.  Meantime  ha 
devoted  the  winter  months  asdduonsly  to  atndy 
atWldtt)y,  aikd  in  1806  and  1609  at  the  iminr> 
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■itj'  of  E^bnri^  attendinR  spedallj  to  tho 
lutaral  sdenoes  and  the  appucwon  of  math»- 
maties  to  navigation  and  marine  sorreTiog. 
In  1810  he  succeeded  his  &th6r  in  command 
of  the  Resolation,  and  tn  Ms  first  voyage  cap- 
tared  80  whales.  In  1817  some  oommnnioa- 
tions  which  he  made  to  6ir  Joseph  Banks, 
president  of  the  royal  society,  indnoed  the  lat- 
ter to  memorialize  the  government  on  the 
prosecntion  of  arctic  discovery ;  and  thus  from 
Lis  suggestion  prooeeded  the  srarieB  of  e3q>Iora- 
tiODS  in  the  north  which  have  distinguished 
the  iHwent  oentniy.  He  fomished  important 
information  to  the  admiralty,  hat  did  not  ac- 
company either  of  tiie  two  expeditions  which 
were  fitted  out  in  1818,  dnce  the  etiqaette  of 
tiie  naval  service  was  opposed  to  giving  him 
command  of  a  vessel,  and  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion of  pilot  which  was  offered  him.  He  bad 
made  17  voyages  to  the  Spitzbergen  or  Green- 
land whaling  gronnds,  when  he  published  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  an 
admirable  work,  the  "Arctic  Begions"  (2  vols., 
1820),  characterized  by  Bir  B.  I.  Murohison  in 
1658  as  **  containing,  beside  a  vast  amount  of 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  whale 
fishery,  then  the  most  important  nursery  for 
our  seunen,  so  great  a  mass  of  soieutifio  ooser- 
Tstion  that  it  u  still  a  text  book  of  nantioal 
aolmoe."  It  inohides  a  history  of  early  arctio 
voyages,  narratives  of  personal  adventure,  and 
treatises  on  the  hydrography,  meteorol<Mnr,  and 
satoral  history  of  the  arotio  r^ons.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  soientifio  observatioiiB  on 
the  elecMcity  of  tiie  atmo^here  in  high  north- 
ern regions,  and  bis  experiment*  made  with  an 
insulated  conductor  8  feet  above  the  head  of 
the  mam  topgallant  mast,  connected  by  a  wire 
■with  a  copper  ball,  attached  by  a  silken  oord  to 
the  deck,  are  still  regarded  with  interest  from 
their  novelty  and  ingenaity.  In  a  visit  to  the 
island  of  Jan  Mt^en  he  obtained  a  romarkable 
proof  of  the  equatorial  oorreut.  He  found  on 
the  shore  pieces  of  drift  wood  bored  hjhpUntu 
orphoioM,  wluch,  he  ooudnded,  had  beoiborne 
from  a  tranepolar  region,  since  neither  of  these 
animaU  pierces  wood  in  the  arctio  countries. 
The  notion  of  a  oonstantl;^  opea  polar  sea  fae 
always  ttelieved  to  be  dumericaC  His  most 
important  discoveries  were  in  1822,  when  in 
the  ship  Baffin  he  explored  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland,  a  tract  entireI:^nnknown.  In  his 
"  Joomal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  "Whale 
Fishery"  (£dinbai^h,  1828),  he  describes  his 
aarvey  of  the  coast,  the  wonderAil  atmospheric 
refractions  there  seen,  and  the  rocks,  plants, 
animals,  and  human  habitations  which  be  ex- 
amined. His  wife  died  during  this  voyage,  and 
on  his  return  be  abandoned  nantioal  pnrsnita, 
and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders. 
HebeoameaBtadent  atQoeen'a  oollwe,  Cam- 
bridge, was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  divinity 
in  1884,  subsequently  receiving  the  degree  of 
P.D.,  became  cnutlain  of  the  mariners'  church 
at  livenKKtl,  and  putdiahed  "Bisooorses  to 
BeamoL"  In  1880  be  was  appdnted  vioar  of 
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Bradford,  a  large  parish  in  Yorkd^re,  when 
he  labored  several  years  till  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  became 
a  fefiow  of  the  royal  society  in  1824,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  a  correspondent  of  the 
section  d  geognqihy  and  navig^on  of  the 
French  academy  of  sciences.  He  furnished 
occasional  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,"  the  "Beports  of  t£e 
British  AasodatiiHif "  and  other  soientifio  publi- 
cations. He  was  chiefly  interrated  in  mag- 
netic phemnnena,  and  pnolidied  the  resnUs  u 
his  ODservatioDS  in  **Kagneticai  Investim- 
tions"  (8  vols.,  London,  1880-'48).  He  &- 
covered  that  by  hammering  a  steel  bar,  when 
resting  in  a  vertioal  position  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
he  could  impart  to  it  intense  magnetio  power; 
experimented  on  t^e  influence  of  the  iron  of 
vessels  upon  the  magnetio  needle;  inferred 
that  the  best  position  for  the  compass  was  at 
the  mainmast  head;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  researches  made  a  voyage  to 
the  United  States  in  1847^  and  to  Ansbvlia  in 
1858.  The  narrative  of  his  Australian  voyage 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Archibald 
Smith.  His  lectures  on  "Zoistio  Hagnetiam" 
describe  ezperiments  by  whidt  he  attempted  to 
identify  mesmeiio  and  magnetio  ^lenomena. 
Amrag  his  other  poblioations  were  "Orauidera* 
tionsonthelVaiutlhi  Expedition,"  "Hemoriala 
of  the  Bea,"  '*  Sabbat  in  the  Arctio  Begions," 
and  a  biography  of  his  father  (London,  180^. 
His  life  has  been  writtoi  by  his  nc^ew,  B.  £. 
Scoresby-Jaekson  (8vo.,  London,  1861). 

800BPION,  an  articulate  animal  of  the 
class  araeJmida  or  spiders,  order  puhnonarici 
or  those  which  breathe  by  air  sacs,  and  genus 
9Corpio  ^inn.).  The  body  is  long,  the  head 
and  thorax  in  a  single  piece,  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  intimately  united  and  followed  by  6 
Joints  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  then  by  6 
others  very  narrow,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  tail;  the  last  joint  ends  in  a  aharp  curved 
sting,  connected  mth  a  gland  secreting  an  <Hly, 
vhttuh,  pdsonoos  flnia,  which  is  dischai^fea 
by  2  smaQ  openings  near  the  end;  the  body  is 
clothed  with  a  firm,  coriaceous  akin  composed 
of  chitine.  The  mandibles,  according  to  Sie* 
bold,  are  wanting,  the  parts  usually  called  such 
being  only  antenns  transformed  into  prehennle 
and  masticatory  organs ;  the  chelioeres  have  8 
Joints,  move  vertically,  and  under  them  have 
uie  1st  pur  of  jaws  changed  into  long  prehen- 
sile palpi,  like  extended  arms,  en^ng  m  a  di- 
daotyle  claw  or  pinoer,  as  in  the  lobster,  en- 
dowed with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch;  there 
are  8  1««8,  8-jointed,  ending  each  in  a  double 
hook ;  the  eyes  are  6  or  8,  one  pair  of  which 
is  <rften  medun  and  latter  than  the  otiien;  at 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  8  landnated  or- 
gans, called  combs,  which  Tulk  thinks  serve  to 
cleanse  the  pal]^  tarsi,  and  tail;  from  thdr 
rituation  near  the  genital  openings,  some  think 
them  concerned  in  the  reproductive  atiL  On 
the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen  are 
8  spiracles  or  stigmata,  <^>eniug  into  as  many 
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pidmoiiM7  Bw»,  each  eododn^  SO  deboate 
lamiiuB  for  reapiratorj  purposes;  the  heart 
oonsifltf  of  6  ohtfobers,  and  at  each  end  is  pro- 
longed into  an  arterial  tnmk;  there  is  also  a 
Tenons  sTstem ;  the  blood  is  colorless,  uid  con- 
tains a  few  cells  and  granules ;  no  Mood  ressels 
have  been  discovered  on  the  polmonwy  lamine, 
■nd  ^«  blood  is  probably-  eroued  into  the  parts 
•DiTOnnding  thoe  aaoa  or  longs.  The  Intestine 
is  straight  and  narrow,  with  the  anal  opening 
on  the  pentdtimate  candal  segment;  the  liver 
is  very  luge,  and  saHTary  glands  distinct;  the 
nrinary  oi^uis  are  ramified  tubes  opening  into 
the  cloaca ;  the  reprodootiTe  organs  are  donUe, 
at  Hm  base  of  the  abdomen,  ukt  the  sexes  dis- 
tinct; the  a  ventral  nervous  cords  proceeding 
fr<»athe  head  form  8  ganglia,  the  last  4  belong- 
ing to  the  tail.  Scorpions  are  camivoroos, 
feeding  on  insects  which  thej  hold  hj  their 
palpi,  sting  to  death,  and  then  sack  the  blood ; 
they  are  generally  fonnd  in  dark  places  in  warm 
climates,  and  in  some  tropical  ports  of  the  old 
world  are  so  nomerons  as  to  be  a  constant 
BDoroe  of  terror  to  the  natives,  evrai  rendering 
whole  districts  nninhabitable ;  th^  live  on  the 
groan d,  concealing  themselves  onder  stones,  in 
mlns,  in  the  interior  of  hoases,  and  even  in 
beds ;  they  ran  rerj  fiuit,  keeping  the  tail  ele- 
vated and  ready  to  strike  in  any  direction,  el-* 
tiier  on  the  offenrive  or  defensive ;  the  ftmales 
are  larger  and  less  nmneroos  than  the  males. 
Under  oartain  ciromnstanoes  they  kil]|  and  de- 
TOOT  their  own  progeny;  they  renew  their 
skin  several  times,  and  can  live  very  long  with- 
out food ;  gestation  is  said  to  oontinne  nearly 
a  year,  the  young  bong  bora  alive  and  in  sao- 
cession.  The  scorpion  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  andqaity,  as  its  place  in  the  ancient  zo- 
diac proves;  it  was  the  ^mbol  of  the  goddess 
Selk  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  Anubis 
is  often  repressnted  as  fluing  it  as  If  to  destn^ 
its  influence;  PUnygivesaumgaoooontoftiie 
&bled  powws  of  this  animal.— The  8.  Evro- 
pmu  (Onn.),  of  sontbem  Earope,  is  abont  an 
inch  long,  olf  &  brown  color,  with  the  feet  and 
eoA.  of  tidl  yellowish,  and  ^  palpi  ai^lar  and 
heart-shi^Md;  Aemnale  {wodnoea  her  yoong 
alive  in  snooession,  carrying  them  on  her  back 
for  a  few  days  and  protecting  tbem  for  abont  a 
month;  it  has  6  eyes,  and  9 teeth  in  the  comb; 
its  sting  is  productive  of  no  serious  oonseqnen- 
oes.  The  reddish  scorpion  {S.  oeeitanm,  Latr.) 
is  a  littie  laner,  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  with 
the  tail  a  litUe  longer  than  the  body  with  raised 
and  finely  notched  lines ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and 
more  than  80  teeth  in  the  comb ;  it  is  found  in 
Spain  and  in  N.  Airioa,  but  not  with  tiie  pre- 
ceding q>ede8 ;  its  sting  is  more  to  be  fbared, 
uid  mi^  be  dangeroos  to  persons  of  weak  con- 
stitution. The  black  scorpion  (S.  linn.) 
is  blackish  brown,  with  tiie  claws  rough  and  a 
litfle  hairy  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corslet 
strongly  emai^ated ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and  18 
teeth  in  the  comb.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  attains  a  length  of  ff  or 
6  indws ;  tba  sting  is  mnoh  dreaded,  and  is 
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attended  with  alarming  and  sometimes  fatal 
symptoms;  these  are  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  indicate  to  the  phyiidan  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  proper  method  of  treatment; 
the  best  remedy  has  been  fbund  to  be  ammonia 
externally  and  internally,  to  neutralize  the 
poison  in  the  first  case,  and  to  guard  agunst 
prostraticm  in  tiie  other;  other  eoostios  and 
stimnlaats  are  used,  and  emlvooatifms  of  va- 
rious kinds  itfoU. 

SOOT,  BnoTAiD,  an  EngUdi  author,  died 
in  1699.  He  was  educated  atOxfbrd,  aluiough 
he  never  took  a  degree,  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  on  his  paternal  estate  near  Smeeth 
in  Kent.  His  "  Disooverie  of  Witchcraft*' (1^>> 
in  which  he  combats  the  popular  opinion  that 
the  devil  has  power  of  oontrolliag  the  course  of 
nature,  and  exposes  many  of  the  tricks  of  oon- 
Jurers,  was  assailed  with  vehemence  fW>m  va- 
rioas  quarters,  and  burned  by  tiie  common  hang- 
man. James  I.  wrote  Ms  "  Demontdt^e,"  ha 
informs  us,  "  chiefly  agtunst  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  Wierus  and  Soot,  the  latter  of  whcon  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  on 
be  sadi  a  thing  as  witchcraft."  Soot's  wori: 
nevertheless  pawed  through  8  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  French  and  German.  It  is  now 
exceedingly  rare.  Scot  was  fond  of  gardening 
and  in  1576  pubUshed  a  "  Perfect  Platform  of 
a  Hop  G-ardeQ."  TTnllnyn  oalls  him  '*  a  sotid  and 
learned  person,  beyond  almost  all  the  ^c''«*» 
of  that  age." 

SOOTEB.   See  Duok. 

SCOTLAND,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Ho-jboidering 
on  Iowa,  and  intersected  by  the  Wyaoonda, 
North  Fabios,  and  Middle  Fabius  rivers;  area, 
460  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,878,  of -whom  183 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  prMrie,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
286,870  bushels  of  Indian  oom,  14,461  of 
wheat,  40,846  of  oats,  and  68,876  Ibsi  of  bnttor. 
OwitsJ,  ICanphis. 

SCOTLAin),  the  N.  part  of  the  island  cf 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  8  kingdoms  of 
the  Britidi  empire  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  a 
mainland  and  sevo^  groups  of  islands  on  the 
N,  and  W.  coasts,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  E. 
by  the  North  sea,  S.  by  England,  from  which 
it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river  Tweedy  and 
yf.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  mainland  ex- 
tends from  lat.  64°  88'  to  68"  41'  N.,  and  from 
long,  l**  46'  to  6°  14'  W.  The  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shetland  group, 
lat,  60"  60',  and  their  most  westerly  point 
St.  KUda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8°  86'.  The 
greatest  len^tti  of  the  mainland,  from  Dunnet 
Head  in  the^.  to  tiie  Moll  of  Galloway  in  tiia 
S.,  is  about  880  m. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  Buchanness  in  the  E.  to  Ardnamnrohan 
point  in  tiie  W.,  about  160  m.  The  sea  ooast 
is  extremely  irregular,  and  so  frequently  and  so 
deeply  indented  that  its  total  extent  is  estimated 
at  8,000  m.  By  these  indentations  the  breadth 
of  me  mainland  is  in  some  places  greatiy  re- 
duced, the  distance  between  Alloa  on  the  £. 
ooart  and  Dnmbart<wi  m  the  T.  being  caJy  88 
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m.,  and  betveot  Loch  Broom  on  the  W.  and 
fhe  Bontoch  frith  on  the  E.  only  24  m.  On  the 
S.  are  the  Orkmj  and  BhotUnd  ialandB,  to- 
gether oons^tating  a  county  Onolnding  Fur  isl- 
and,  lying  between  them),  and  each  gronp  con- 
taining a  population  of  wont  81,000.  On  the 
W.  are  the  Hebrides  or  Westeni  idands,  divided 
into  the  cater  and  inner  groups,  with  a  total 

SjpolatiDn  of  about  117,000.  (See  TTgRnrmM, 
BKNXT  IsLAsm,  and  SnETLiNi)  Islands.)  The 
island  of  Stroma  liea  between  the  Orkneys  and 
the  mainland.  On  the  E.  coast  are  May,  Inch- 
keith,  and  Inchcolm  islands,  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  Inohcape  or  the  Bell  Book,  off  the 
frith  of  Tay.— The  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
geographic^y  divided  into  two  distinct  re* 
gions,  the  highlands  N.  of  tbe  Grampian  moun- 
tains, and  the  lowlands  S.  of  that  nuige.  P<dit- 
ically,  the  kingdom  is  divided  tn^  88  ooontieB, 
of  which  IS  are  southern,  10  central,  and  10 
northern.  The  central  connUes  are  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  and  the  grand  canal  which  connects 
tiiem,  and  from  the  northern  by  the  Grampian 
mountains.  The  population  of  these  connties 
in  1861  and  their  ahure  towns  are  ^ven  in  the 
following  table : 


CoUDtlM. 


BOTTrSZER. 

Edf  nbareb  or  Uldlotlilan , . . 
Hf^n^^in     Kurt  TiOttilan 

BwirfSTV.  

Boxbnri^  

Domfrlw  

Klrkradbright  

IVlgton  

Ajr  

Benfrvw  

X^aatt  

^g^m  or  Vott  Lotbiu 

BaUrfc  u..U.JwIiI 

Fife  V,  

Kinross  

CUrkmuinati  

Btlrllng  

DiimbuioD  

Btite  

Arejla  

Pcrtli  

Fodkr  

XltMmUiM  


259.435 


S6^ 
B1,M2 
78,128 
48,121 

48,869 
189.SM 
Ifi  1,1191 
&a0,169 
80,185 
10,188 

U8,fi46 
8,924 
23,951 
88,287 
4MUS 
14,603 


188,Q«0 
191,264 
84,H8 

S1S.0S9 
54.171 
88.959 
9.9M 
96,500 

82.707 

S5.793 

3^709 


Edinbnrgb, 

Iltiddlngton. 

Groenlow. 

Jeilbuivh. 

DumlMM. 

Klritenmilltt 

Wlgton. 

Avr. 

Renfrew. 

Luii&rk. 

liuUthginr. 

Fesblei, 

8«IUifc. 


Cupar. 

Kiurosa. 

('lackiiiannaii. 

Blirltng. 

I>  11 1 11  barton. 

lEuthc-ifly. 

Inverary. 

Perth. 

Forbr. 

AberdMik 
BanA 

Elptn. 
Nairn. 
Inverness. 
(UingwalL 
f  Cromarty. 
Dorniich. 

Kirkv.-nl],  Lerwick. 


AnorUorHT  

NUra  :  

Invenms  , 

How  

Cromarty  

Sotberland  

Caltlin«n  

Ortney  md  Shetland . . . 

The  total  ftre^  is  3l,:i24  stj.  m..  of  which  the 
isliindii  coidfiri^e  alionr  ."i.^'OO.  The  jjojuilutioii 
li.T-^  ficcn  -^tfii'lily  iiicix'iising  for  more  than  a 
fOiitnry,  chietiv  by  luitiirjil  growth,  the'  jicces- 
sion.f  fVani  ubroiiil  beirifj  very  fevr.  In  1700  the 
nnmbcr  of  i[ihii)iit;mts  wiim;  ostiiniitrd  at  l/iQil,- 
OOOi  in  1755,  at  1,205,000.  The  tirst  govern- 
ment census  was  in  1801,  and  the  result  was 
1,008,^^0  inhabitants.  By  the  racoeasiTe  oen- 
aM|•.Jj(|^^ml»/^^PIM)^|fcTw<»^  that 


the  population  inoreaaed  in  each  decade  from 
10  to  18  per  cent.  The  enameratton  of  1811 
gave  1,805,864;  of  18S1,  2,091,621;  of  1881, 
2,864,386;  of  1841,  3,620,184 ;  of  1861,  2,888,- 
742;  and  of  1861,  8,061,261,  in  which  year 
there  were  llli  females  to  100  m^es.  Scot* 
land  oontains  226  cities  and  towns,  of  wliioh  .88 
are  royal  and  municipal  burghs.  Edinburgh  is 
t^e  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  ^e  chief  courts, 
but  Glasgow  is  the  largest  city.  Beude  these 
the  following  places,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  populonsness,  had  eadi  in  1861  upwud 
of  10,000  inhabitants:  Dundee, Aberdeen,  Pais- 
ley, Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Airdrie,  Dunfermline, 
Dumfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirkcaldy.  The  kins* 
dom  coDttins  about  900  parishes.— Qedlogioal^ 
Scotland  is  divided  into  8  distmot  rencnu:  1. 
The  southern  or  older  paltsozt^  miioh  in- 
dndea  the  region  between  the  eontbeni  boun- 
dary and  a  line  running  E.  N.  E.  from  Gifran 
on  the  fritb  of  Clyde  to  the  Siocar  point  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  consists  chiefly  of  lower  ailnrian 
strata,  which  hare  been  forced  up  in  variooa 
anticlinals  and  convolutions,  and  broken  through 
in  several  places  by  feldspar  porphyries,  trap 
rocks,  granite,  and  syenite.  The  mountain 
range  called  the  southern  highlands,  which 
arossea  the  Island  from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the 
North  sea  to  Loch  Byan,  is  formed  by  these 
strata.  These  mountains  seldom  rise  above 
2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  sbmmit  by 

Saas  or  moes.  On  Uie  English  border  are  the 
leviots,  a  group  consisting  of  feldspar  por- 
phyry and  trap  rocks.  The  prindpal  valley  of 
this  region  is  Uiat  of  the  Tweed,  which  em- 
braces some  very  fertile  land.  West  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tweed  are  the  vales  of  the  Liddel, 
^k,  and  Annan,  the  lower,  portions  of  which 
are  peat  bogs,  the  ute  of  andent  forests,  which 
have  recentiy  been  in  great  part  drained  and 
cultivated.  2.  The  central  or  newer  palaozoio 
region  embraces  the  .basins  of  the  fritbs  of 
Olyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  6,000  sq.  m.  It  conasts  of  the  devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous 
formations,  with  the  surface  extensively  cover- 
ed by  trap  rocks.  The  coal  measures  are 
largely  prodnotive  in  rich  beda  of  bitnminona 
cou,  in  iron  ores,  and  fire  day.  Uuch  of  the 
coal  ia  of  the  oannel  charactw,  and  is  largely 
exported  for  gas  works  and  domestic  consump- 
tion in  other  countries.  The  B(^head  oannel 
is  especially  famous  for  its  valuable  propertiea 
in  producing  gas  and  coal  oil.  The  iron  ores 
are  worked  upon  an  immense  scale,  especially 
the  variety  known  as  the  black  band ;  and  the 
product  of  the  blast  furnaces  of  this  region  has 
long  been  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  pig.  South  of  the  Forth  ore 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  north  of  it  the  Kil- 
patrick,  Gampsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills,  a 
range  of  tr^  rooks.  Among  the  remarkaMe 
isolated  trap  hills  in  this  district  are  Artbnr^s 
Sett  and  the  Lmumd  hJUs.  and  the  rocka  <»i 
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vfaioh  are  bailt  the  castles  of  E^bnrgh, 
Stirling,-  and  Dombartoo.  8.  The  oortbem 
^vision,  or  the  region  of  tiie  oryAalline  and 
metamorpfaio  rocks,  comprises  the  whole 
<rf  Scotland  N.  and  W.  of  the  central  divi- 
dcm.  or  beyond  a  Une  drawn  from  the  frith 
ot^lj6»  on  tiie  S.  W.  to  Btonebaren  on  the 
(q>po8ite  coast  This  reg^  has  an  area  of 
19,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  bi^dands. 
Its  soatbem  boandarj  U  a  narrow  zone  of  olaj 
date,  wbiob  is  eztenstvely  qnarried  for  roofing 
dates.  North  of  this  is  aa  Irregnlar  band  of 
mica  slate,  which  commences  in  the  peninsnla 
oalled  the  Moll  of  Oantrre,  and  extends  in  a 
N.  E.  direction  to  the  £.  coast.  Beyond  this 
is  an  eztenaiTe  formation  of  gneiss  covering 
abont  11,000  sq.  m.  This  Is  thronghont  broken 
by  granite,  sometimes  in  small  veins  and  in 
other  places  in  hnge  mountdn  masses,  form- 
fakg  some  of  the  highest  sammita  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  other  igneons  rocks  of  thia  n^iaOf 
the  most  important  is  porphyry,  which  forma 
the  monntains  of  Glenooe  and  the  snnunit  ot 
Ben  Keris,  the  highest  point  of  the  British  Isl- 
ands. Next  on  the  W.  ooast  is  the  red  sand- 
stone formation,  with  tiie  saperposed  qnartzlte 
and  limestone,  oonstitnting  a  series  of  lofty 
mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peaks  are 
abont  8,000  feet  in  hei^t.  The  N.  and  E.  ex-* 
tremity  of  the  mainland  is  mostly  oorered  by 
the  old  red  sandstone  or  devonian  formation, 
which  spreads  N.  over  the  Orkneys  and  part 
of  Shetland.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  are  newer 
secondary  deposits  of  limited  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  patches  of  lias  and 
oolite  in  Aberdeenshire,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  and 
Bntherland,  and  greensaud  and  chalk  flints  in 
AberdeenslUre.  lias  and  oolite  beda  are  wide- 
ly difitaaed  on  the  W.  eoast  and  aronnd  the 
shores  of  some  of  the  islands.  In  the  ifiands 
of  Skye,  Mnll,  and  Uorren,  and  in  Lorn  on  the 
midnland,  tfa««e  beds  are  covered  by  trap  rock, 
ahowing  thatior  a  long  period  this  part  of  Soot- 
land  was  sabject  to  volcanic  action. — Scotland 
is  so  monntainoos  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  country  in  which  mountun  ranges 
are  not  visible  in  some  direction.  There  are  6 
principal  chains  nearly  parallel  to  each  oUier, 
and  having  a  general  directloa  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  1,  The  northern  highlsJids  commence 
in  detached  gronps  at  the  southern  border  of 
Caithness,  uid  cover  a  lai^  portion  of  iho 
oonnties  of  Bntheriand,  Boas,  and  Inverness. 
They  aqwrate  Ae  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Alluitic  ftom  those  tiiat  reaoh  the  KwUt  aea 
through  the  Moray  frith.  The  prindpal  snm- 
mlts  are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  fleet ;  Ben  Wyvia, 
8,780:  Ben  Dearg,  8,fiS0 :  Ben  More,  8,380 ; 
Ben  Oliberich,  8,165;  and  Morven,  8,884.  3. 
The  Grampians,  extending  from  L(wb  Awe  on 
the  Atlantic  ooast  to  near  Stcmehaven  and  Ab- 
erdeen on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  with  their 
ramifications,  form,  in  general,  the  boundary 
between  the  highlai^s  and  lowlands,  with  a 
height  of  from  SLOOO  to  4,000  feet  The  prind- 
pal summits  are  Ben  Maodni,  4,265  feet;  Oaim- 


tool,  4^24S ;  Cairngorm,  4,090 ;  Ben  Avon, 
8,826:  Ben-y-Gloe, 8,690 ;  Schiehallion, 8,564 : 
and  Ben  Lomond,  3,190.  Ben  Nevis,  N.  of 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  and  some- 
times reckoned  as  belonging  to  them,  is  4,408 
feet  high.  8.  The  Oohil  and  Sidlaw  range  is 
separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  valley 
of  Strathmore,  and  consists  of  8  small  chaina 
which  extend  from  Forfu^ire  to  Stirling- 
shire, and  form  the  N.  watershed  of  the  bados 
of  the  rivers  Tay,  Forth,  and  Clyde.  The  Sid- 
law hills  extend  from  the  river  Dean  to  Perth 
on  the  Tay.  Their  highest  summit,  the  hHI  of 
Sidlaw,  is  1,400  feet  high.  The  OchUs,  be- 
tween Stirling  and  the  fnth  of  Tay,  att^  an 
elevation  of  2,800  feet,  and  the  Campde  Fells  in 
Stirlingshire  are  1,600  feet  high.  4.  The  Lam- 
mermoorand  Fentland  range  is  separate  from 
the  third  range  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  fonns 
the  S.  bonndary  of  the  Forth  basin.  This  range 
oonaists  of  the  Lammermoor  hills  between  Had- 
dington and  Berwick,  widi  an  elevaticm  of  1,600 
feet ;  the  Moorfoot  nill^  a  western  oontinna- 
tion  of  the  Lammermoora ;  the  Fentland  hiDs 
in  Midlothian,  1,878 foet  l^h;  andlas^Tlnto 
hill  in  Lanarkshire,  fi,816  feet  high.  5.  The 
Cheviot  and  Lowther  range,  or  the  southern 
highlands,  extends  from  the  English  border  to 
Loch  Byan,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tweed  on  the  N.  from  those  of 
the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  on  the  S.  The  high- 
est summits  of  this  range  are  Broadlaw,  2,741 
feet;  Cheviot  peak,  3,684;  Hart  Fell,  2,635; 
and  Lowther  hill,  2,520.  The  glens  or  deep 
and  rocky  valleys  among  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains are  &mous  for  the  wild  beauty  and  grao- 
denr  of  their  scenery.  Chief  among  th^  is 
Glenmore^  the  "grwt  glen,"  which  extends 
In  a  atrdght  line  60  m.  from  Loch  Eil  on  the 
W.  ooast  to  Beauly  fritb  on  the  E.  It  con- 
tains 8  long  lochs  or  lak^B,  whose  a^r^te 
length  is  87  m. — The  rivers  of  Scotland  are 
comprised  in  8  principal  basins,  which  are 
those  of  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  Vie  Tay,  the 
Dee  and  Don,  the  Ness  and  Moray  ba^,  the 
Linnhe  basin,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Solway  ba- 
sin. The  first  6  diachai^e  their  waters  into 
the  North  sea,  and  the  remaining  3  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Tay, 
Clyde,  Forth,  Tweed,  South  Esk,  and  Dee. 
They  are  not  navigable  by  large  vessels  for 
any  considerable  distance  above  their  estu- 
ar^  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  which 
tor  abont  12  ra.  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  artifldal  deepening  and  emlMnkmait  Hie 
Scottish  rivers  nowever  are  valuable  to  com- 
merce by  their  fidieries,  which  supply  the 
chief  cities  of  Great  Brittun  with  siumon. 
Several  of  the  smaller  stremns,  as  tibe  Teviot, 
Glala,  Ettriok,  Yarrow,  Doon,  Ayr,  Oairon, 
and  iieven,  are  famous  in  poetry  and  romance. 
The  lakes  of  Scotland  (or  lochs,  as  they  are 
ciJled  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  are  numerous, 
and  are  mostly  situated  in  the  glens  of  the 
highlands.  They  are  generally  of  a  length  al- 
together disproportioned  to  their  breadui,  and 
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the  Boeneiy  around  them  is  celebrated  for 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  ihe  most  noted,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  size,  and  wim  the  nmnber  of 
aqoare  milee  embraced  in  tiie  ares  of  each: 
Lomond,  46;  Ness,  80;  Awe,  80;  Shin,  26; 
Haree,  24 ;  Tay,  20 ;  Arohaig,  18 ;  Shiel,  16 ; 
Lochy,  16 ;  Laggan,  12  ;  Horrer,  IS ;  Fannioh, 
10;  Erioht,  10;  Narer,  0;  Earn,  9;  Leven,  7; 
Ken,  6 ;  and  Katrine,  6.  A  still  more  charac- 
ter^rao  feature  of  the  conntry  is  formed  by  the 
sea  lochs,  or  friths  as  they  are  called,  deep  in- 
lets which  indent  the  coast.  The  m<»t  ezten- 
sive  of  these  on  the  E.  coast  is  the  Moray  frith, 
K.  of  which  is  Cromarty  frith,  celebrated  for 
its  beantj  and  for  its  excellence  as  a  harbor  of 
refage  from  storms.  On  the  N.  coast  is  Loch 
Eriboll,  also  a  good  harbor,  and  on  the  W.  coast 
the  two  looha  Broran,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torri- 
don,  Looh  Oarron,  Looh  Aldi,  Loch  Sanart, 
SO  m.  long,  and  Looh  linnhe,  which  with  its 
branches  surpasses  in  extent  all  we  hare  yet 
mentioned.  Tb»  frith  of  Clyde  however  is 
the  largest  and  most  nsefid  of  these  inlets,  of 
which  we  have  enumerated  only  a  small  part. 
— The  climate  of  Scotland  is  so  tempered  by 
the  infiaence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it 
often  rise  above  80°  in  summer;  the  mean 
temperatnre  is  47*.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
from  the  W.,  and  the  record  of  meteorological 
observations  shows  that  during  more  than  two 
thir&  of  the  year  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
from  N.  W.  or  S.  W.  These  winds  bring  with 
them  80  much  moisture,  tiiat  in  some  places 
among  the  monntidns  the  annual  fidl  of  rain  Is 
nearly  100  inches,  while  in  otherparts  of  the 
oonnti7  it  is  on^  34  inches.— Ijie  flora  of 
Scotland  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
England,  though  there  are  some  peculiar  plants 
wbT<^  grow  only  in  certain  restricted  localities. 
The  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  is 
estimated  at  1,200.  Among  those  of  a  pecn- 
liarly  Scottish  type  may  be  mentioned  the 
{^obe  flower,  crowberry,  trientalu  Europaa, 
primula  /ariTuna,  halotdaa  Seoticum,  and  mer- 
ttmia  maritima.  There  are  87  species  of  ia- 
digenons  land  quadrupeds,  among  them  the 
red,  fallow,  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fox, 
iM^ser,  otter,  wild  cat,  weasel,  and  hedgehog. 
Bears  and  wolves  have  been  exterminated,  tike 
last  wolf  having  been  killed  in  1680.  A  few 
qmnmens  of  tiie  native  wild  oattie  Q>09  «n») 
are  preserved  in  a  park  belongnng  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton.  Of  birds  about  370  ^>ecies  have 
"been  noted,  one  half  of  them  water  birds,  of 
irbich  great  numbers  are  found  on  the  coasts. 
The  golden  eagle  inhabits  the  mountains,  and 
the  pheasant,  ptarmigan,  blackcock,  groose, 
and  partridge  are  abundant.  Reptiles  are  al- 
most unknown.  Fish  abound  in  the  lakes, 
Hvers,  and  a^acent  seas,  and  a  great  variety 
of  shell  flsh  occurs,  amon^  which  is  a  mnssel 
found  in  the  rivers  containing  in  some  esses 
tolovbly  large  pearls. — ^The  people  are  divided 
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into  two  great  and  distinct  stocks,  (BfTering 
from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
dress,  viz. :  the  highlanders  and  the  lowlanders, 
the  former  living  in  the  mountainous  nortii  and 
tile  latter  in  tiie  sooth.  The  highlanders  wear 
a  short  coat,  a  vest,  and  a  kilt  or  philabf^,  a 
kind  of  petticoat  reiuihbig  scarce^  to  the  knees, 
which  are  left  entirely  uncovered,  the  lower 
piutB  of  the  legs  being  covered  with  short  hose. 
These  garments  are  usually  made  of  tartan,  a 
kind  of  checkered  stuff  of  various  colors.  On 
the  head  is  worn  a  bonnet  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  hat  without  a  rim.  Sometimes  the 
plud^  a  large  piece  of  tartan,  is  worn  aronnd 
the  body  in  the  manner  of  the  Boman  toga. 
The  language  of  the  highlanders  is  tiie  Ene 
or  Gaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing  no  analogy 
to  the  English.  (See  Ebss.)  Both  the  pecu< 
liar  language  and  the  pecnliar  costume  m  tiie 
highlands  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  the 
people  adopting  the  mannera,  dren,  and  dialeot 
of  uie  lowlands.  The  elans  or  tribes  into  wfaiob 
they  were  formerly  divided  have  also  ceased  to 
have  any  legal  existence,  and  the  hereditary 
chiefs  who  onpe  governed  them  with  ahnoet 
absolute  sway  have  no  longer  any  authority. 
The  highlanders  also,  who  were  at  no  very  re- 
mote period  noted  for  their  warlike  and  preda- 
tory habits,  have  ceased  to  carry  arms  about 
their  persons,  and  are  as  peaceable  and  orderly 
as  any  part  of  the  British  population.  They 
are  still  however  fond  of  a  militwy  life,  and 
enlist  in  great  numbers  in  the  British  army, 
of  which  they  form  some  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  regiments.  Tha  peonliar  langoage  of 
uie  lowland  Scots  closely  reaemhlea  the  Eng- 
lish, though  some  r^^  it  as  a  dialect  tsS  the 
Scandinavian.  It  is  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxon 
words  and  idioms,  and  with  a  few  French 
terms  which  have  not  found  their  way  Into 
English.  This  dialeot  prevails  not  only  in  the 
lowland,  bat  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 
land in  the  N.  The  lowlanders,  especially  those 
of  the  towns,  do  not  differ  much  from  their 
English  fellow  subjects  in  appearance,  manners, 
or  character,  and  the  two  nations  nave  been 
rapidly  assimilating  during  the  present  century. 
Among  the  peasantry,  however,  many  traits  are 
preserved  Of  a  character  essentially  Scotch. 
They  are  marked  by  an  athletic,  bony  frame, 
broad  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  hard,  weath- 
er-beaten countenance.  In  disposition  they  are 
grave,  serious,  and  reflecting;  in  their  habits 
frugal,  indoabriona,  and  ^rsevering.  Honeaty, 
piety,  shrewdness,  caution,  and  general  good 
sense  are  their  distingnishing  traits  of  charac- 
ter. They  have  a  roetaphynoal  turn  of  mind, 
and  are  fond  of  relwons  controversy.  They 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  country,  though 
very  ready  to  quit  it  in  parsnit  of  fortune.  No 
people  have  shown  a  more  resolute  determina- 
tion in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperanoe  and  unohaa- 
tity,  the  number  of  ille^timate  births  in  the 
kingdom  being  in  some  recent  years  as  high  as 
9  per  oent  of  tiie  whde,  while  in  several  in  the 
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■gricnltaral  oonnties  it  readied  the  emnnuMu 
proportioii  of  17  per  cent  Tbey  are  oelebrated 
for  their  taste  in  mo^o  ai^  poetry.  Notwith- 
standing the  smaUneas  of  its  popoUtiou,  Soot- 
luid  has  produoed  an  arr^  of  names  eminent 
in  literature  and  science  which  scarcely  any 
other  nation  can  surpass.  Among  the  poets 
may  be  mentioned  Drummond,  Kamsay,  Bams, 
Thomson,  Beattie,  Soott  Campbell,  Pollok, 
Lockhart,  Montgomery,  Wilson,  Motherwell, 
and  Aytonn ;  among  the  historians,  Buchanan, 
Bnrnet,  Home,  Robertson,  Bnssell,  Watson, 
^Cackintosh,  Alison,  and  Carlyle;  among  the 
pMlosophers,  Adam  Smith,  Beid,  Kames,  Stew- 
art, Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  among 
the  men  of  sdence,  N^ier,  Fergaaon,  Gregory, 
Watt,  Playfair,  Mjiclaurin,  L^ie,  Sir  David 
BrewBter,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Charles  LyeUj  and 
Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison ;  and  among  muoel- 
laneous  writers,  Boewell,  SmoUett,  Mackende, 
Blur,  McOrie,  Chalmers,  Jefirey,  and  Brong- 
ham.  Bruce,  Park,  Clapperton,  Boss,  and  lir- 
ingstone  are  among  tiie  Scottish  travellers,  and 
Mauro,  Callen,  Abercrombie,  Abemetby,  Wil- 
liam  and  John  Hunter,  Liston,  Christison,  John 
Bell,  Sir  Charles  Bdl,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  Sir 
John  Forbes  among  Scottish  physicians  and  sur- 
geons.— The  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  attained 
to  a  high  pitch  of  ezoollence,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  ia  oouduoted  with  a  dull  and  en-* 
ergy  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  worU.  The 
olimate  is  in  many  respects  nn&Torable  to  agri- 
cnlture,  it^ohief  defects  being  the  low  summer 
temperature,  the  lateness  of  uie  spring,  the  oo- 
casional  prevalence  of  N.  E.  winds  and  fogB, 
and  heavy  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
which  often  causes  great  damage  to  the  crops, 
and  a  cold,  wet  harvest.  Still,  the  Lothians, 
the  carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Gowrie,  the 
Merse,  Clydesdale,  and  Strathearn,  large  por- 
tions of  Fifeshire,  Stratbmore,  Annandale, 
Nithsdale,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  of  the  low 
gronnds  along  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths, 
are  so  well  tilled  and  prodactive  that  they  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  lands  in  England. 
The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  them  is  gen- 
erally of  a;pery  perfect  character.  The  grain 
is  nsaally  sown  by  the  drill,  and  much  of  the 
crop  is  reaped  and  all  of  it  threshed  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  rich  and  level  plains  of  the 
lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  where  the  olimate 
is  comparatively  dry,  the  laud  is  worth  more 
in  crop  than  as  pasture,  and  the  following  is 
the  common  rotation  of  crops:  1,  oats;  2, 
beans  or  potatoes;  8,  wheat;  4,  turnips;  5, 
wheat  or  barley;  6,  grass.  In  these  districts 
guano  and  other  light  manures  are  liberally  ap- 
plied to  the  crops.  In  the  higher  and  more 
moist  districts  a  different  system  prevails;  the 
land  lies  longer  under  pasture,  the  following 
being  Uie  rotation  of  a  6  years*  course :  1,  oats ; 
2,  tnrnips;  8,  oats  or  barley;  4, 6,  and  6,  grass. 
Rearing  and  feeding  of  o^e  are  oarried  on  to 
a  lai^  extent  in  these  distriota,  as  the  most 
profitable  way  of  consuming  the  grass  and 
green  crops.  In  the  mountains,  heaths  and  nat- 


ural grasses  occupy  the  soil,  aflbrdlng  a  scanty 
herb^  for  she^  or  cattle.  Mooh  «ar«  htt 
been  taken  and  great  skill  shown  in  improving 
the  breeds  of  stock  and  in  distribntingthun  over 
tiie  most  eUgible  pasture  lands.  The  black- 
faced  highland  sheep  is  kept  in  the  wildest  and 
stormiest  mountain  re^n  of  the  north,  as  best 
suited  to  withstand  the  climate.  The  Cheviot 
breed  is  little  inferior  in  the  same  reepect,  and 
has  been  largely  introduced  into  the  north. 
These  animals  are  e^qtosed  to  great  hardships 
during  snow  storms,  and  usually  receive  no 
other  food  than  what  they  find  on  the  hiSs.  Jn. 
1867  the  number  of  oooupants  of  land  for  ftrm* 
ing  purposes  in  Sootloiu  was  48,482,  and  the 
nomber  of  acres  under  a  rotation  was  8,666,673. 
Theestimated  gross  amonntof the  prinoqialon^ 
in  the  same  year  was  6,164,960  bushels  of  wheat, 
6,664,420  of  barley,  82,760,768  of  oats,  1,087,- 
760  of  beans  and  peas,  and  671,778  of  here,  a 
species  of  barley.  The  product  of  potatoes  was 
480,468  tons,  and  of  turnips  6,600,109.  In  the 
some  year  there  were  in  the  country  186,409 
horses,  of  which  161,418  were  employed  in 
agriculture ;  974,487  cattle,  of  which  808,919 
were  milch  cows;  6,688,168  sheep,  and  146,854 
swine. — A  large  part  of  the  (wpulation  of  Scot- 
land ia  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  minea. 
There  are  upward  of  400  coal  mines  in  the 
counties  <rf  Lanark,  Ayr,  Fife,  Clackmannan, 
Haddington,  E^nbu^i,  linlithgow,  Stiriinft 
Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dnmfries,  Peebks,^^ 
Perth,  and  the  nnmber  of  perscns  onfdoyed  in 
them  amounted  in  1868  to  82,000,  prodndng 
8,026,249  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  iron  works,  mostly  in  Lanark  and 
Ayr,  was  82,  with  177  fomaoes,  producing  an- 
nually 926,600  tons.  In  1869  there  were  0  lead 
minee,  yielding  1,686  tons  of  lead  and  4,882 
ouDces  of  silver. — ^The  fisheries  constitute  a  very 
important  branch  of  Scottish  industry.  Before 
the  export  of  salmon  to  England  grew  to  be 
considerable,  it  was  so  common  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  domestic  servants  were 
accnstomed  to  stipulate  that  they  ^onld  not 
be  compelled  to  eat  it  more  than  2  or  3  times  a 
week.  The  fishery  is  now  chiefly  in  the  Tweed, 
Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Fhidhom,  Spey,  Keas, 
and  other  rivers  on  the  E.  coast  The  herring 
fisheiy  has  long  been  oarried  on  with  sncooBi 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Scotch  herrings  are 
considered  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
In  1867  the  total  product  of  Uus  fishery  was 
666,934  barrels,  of  which  680,813  were  oared, 
and  807,276  barrels  exported  t«  the  continent 
In  the  same  year  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries 
yielded  167,706  cwt  and  4,893  barrels,  of  which 
84,810  cwt.  were  exported.  The  herring,  cod, 
and  ling  fisheries  in  1857  employed  11,856 
boats,  with  an  a^regate  tonnage  of  82,176. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these 
fisheries  was  90,648.  The  value  of  the  boats 
employed  was  ^66,660,  of  the  nets  £878,968, 
and  of  the  Ihiea  £68,183;  total,  £702,715.— 
The  linen  mann&ctnre  was  the  euJiest  and 
nntil  lately  the  most  important  branch  o£  tht 
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manuftctoring  indDBtrj  of  Soothmd.  Ita  prin- 
dpal  eeeta  are  Dundee,  KirkcaMj,  Arbroath, 
Forfitr,  Monfaroee,  Aberdeen,  and  Dnnfermline, 
In  1856  there  were  168  fiictoriea,  278,804  ^in- 
dies, and  4,011  power  looms.  The  bands  em- 
ployed numbered  81,733,  of  whom  8,881  were 
mafes  and  28,891  females.  In  recent  years  the 
cotton  manafactare  has  excelled  that  of  linen 
in  extent  and  Talne.  Its  principal  Beats  are  in 
the  comities  of  Lanark  and  Benfiww,  and  it  all 
centres  in  or  is  dependent  npon  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  In  1857  there  were  1S2  cotton  fac- 
tories, with  3,041,139  spindles  and  21,634  power 
looms,  employing  84,698  bands,  of  whom  7,609 
were  males  and  27,080  females.  The  woollen 
mannfitetnre,  though  less  conriderable  than 
either  the  linen  or  the  cotton,  Is  more  widely 
diffbsedf  being  carried  on  in  24  (tf  the  88  conn- 
ties.  The  dom  made  la  chiefly  of  a  coarse  Idnd, 
and  the  prindpal  seats  of  the  manufacture  are 
Qalashiels,  Hawiok,  Paisley,  BannockbTim,  Stir- 
lii^,  Kilmarnock,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  In 
1866  there  were  302  faotoriee,  with  293,868 
spdndles  and  800  power  looms,  employing  10,176 
handB,  of  whom  5,179  were  males  and  4,996  fe- 
males. A  manai)»cture  of  silk,  employhig  887 
persons  in  1866,  is  carried  on  at  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  in  which  cities  there  are  6  factories 
with  80,344  spindles.  Whiskey  and  ale  are 
made  in  enormons  quantities,  and  constitute 
the  favorite  beverage  of  the  people.  In  1860 
there  were  167  licensed  distilleries,  and  the 
quantity  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  that  year 
was  10,840,084  gallons,  and  in  18S7  18,299,409 
gallons.  In  1867  tiiere  were  228  brewers  of 
strong  beer,  11  brewers  of  table  beer,  88  retail 
brewers,  and  15  brewers  from  sugar.  The 
malt  consumed  was  1,228,624  bushels.  Edin- 
burgh is  the  chief  seat  of  the  heer  mannfiwitare. 
Paper  was  made  in  1867  to  the  amount  of  46,- 
678,596  lbs.,  by  61  paper  mills,  and  the  manu- 
fiMJture  is  now  rapraly  increasing.  The  most 
important  manu&ctures  beside  those  already 
mentioned  are  leather,  soap,  earthenware, 
glass,  hardware,  hats,  and  combs.  8hip  build- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports, 
and  steamboats  of  iron  and  wood,  steam  en- 
gines, and  every  other  kind  of  machine^,  are 
made  in  great  quantities,  espedally  on  the  Clyde. 
— ^The  Aippiiu;  of  Scotland  on  Deo.  81, 1859, 
comprised  1,174  sidling  veasela  nnder  60  tons 
and  3,043  wove  60  tons,  with  an  aggregate 
barden  of  671,482  tons;  steam  vessels,  297, 
aggregate  burden  76,010  tons.  The  number 
of  suling  vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1869  was 
18,948  (19  foreign),  tonnage  877^60;  steam 
vessels  6,440,  tonnage  1,861,982.  The  number 
of  sailing  vessels  entered  from  the  colonies  in 
16S?  was  686  (25  foreign),  tonnage  248,868; 
oleared  670,  tonnage '257, 621.  The  nnmber  of 
steamers  entered  from  tbo  colonies  was  10, 
tonnage  3,426 ;  cleared  87,  tonnage  18,826. 
Sailing  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  in 
1867,  8,986  (1,867  British),  tonnage  660,820; 
<deared  for  foreign  ports,  4,961  (3,098  British), 
tonnage  678,667.  Steam  vessels  entered  firom 
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ftreign  ports,  891  (46  foreign),  tonnage  128,058 ; 
cleared,  484  (80  foreign),  tonnage  186,715. 
Though'  the  monntunons  nature  o/'  the  snribee 
is  pecnliarly  nnfivorable  to  internal  communi- 
cation, Scotland  is  well  supplied  with  roads, 
canals,  and  railroads.  Her  tnmpike  roads,  o^ 
which  there  are  about  7,000  miles  open,  are 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  greatest 
of  her  canals  is  the  Caledonian,  which  affords 
a  passage  for  ships  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  (See  Oaiedomian  Cakal.) 
Another  great  canal  connects  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  island,  and  extends  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions;  the  first,  cdled 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  was  finished  m  1790, 
and  is  85  m.  long ;  the  second,  called  the  union 
canal,  was  finished  in  1822,  and  is  81  m.  long, 
^idey  canal,  from  Glasgow  through  Paisley 
to  Johnstone,  is  11  m.  long;  Uonkland  canal, 
between  Glasgow  and  Airdrie,  12  m. :  Olen- 
kens  canal,  from  the  month  of  ^e  Dee  uirouf^ 
Loch  Ken  to  Dairy,  26  m.  The  first  railroad 
in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1810  between  Kil- 
marnock and  Troon,  a  distance  of  10  m.  la 
Jan.  1869,  there  were  20  main  lines  with  1,843 
m.  open  for  passage,  and  several  hundred  miles 
inprooessof  construction.  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow are  tiio  centres  from  which  uiey  mostly 
radiate.  Two  lines  connect  Glasgow  with  Car- 
lisle and  the  west  of  England ;  Edinburgh  sends 
one  line  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  me  weef 
of  England;  two  lines  pursuing  different  routes 
eonneet  £dinbnn^  and  Glasgow;  and  most  of 
the  remaining  Imes  connect  those  two  cities 
with  the  laMe  towns  on  the  E.  coast,  viz.,  Stir- 
ling, Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath^orfer,  Montrose, 
Aberdeen,  and  biTemess.  The  totM}  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  in  1867 was  14,788,608 ; 
the  receipts  from  passengers  were  £916,697, 
from  goods  £1,684,781,  total  £2,601,478.  The 
average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Scottish  railroads, 
previous  to  1848,  was  £28,226:  since  that  pe- 
riod it  has  been  only  £7,248.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  for  railroads  prior  to  1868  was 
£88,668,115.— In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  England 
except  in  regard  to  law  and  law  courts  and  the 
formof  ehnroh  government,  npon  which  points 
ezinesa  stipulations  exist  in  the  articles  of  union 
between  ^e  two  kingdoms.  To  the  imperial 
parliament  the  Scottish  nobles  elect  of  their 
own  number  16  peers  to  represent  tliem  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  counties  send  80  members 
to  the  house  of  commons,  One  for  each  county 
with  the  exception  that  Ross  and  Cromarty  are 
conjoined  into  one  electoral  district,  aa  are 
Elrin  and  Nairn,  while  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
and  some  a^oining  portions  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling, form  also  an  electoral  district.  The  towns 
which  are  parliamentary  burghs  send  in  the 
a^regrata  28  representativep.  At  the  head  of 
the  judiciary  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is 
supreme  in  <avil  matters,  and  consists  of  18 
Judges.  (See  EDnraraGn,  vol,  vi.  p.  766.)  The 
oonrt  holds  two  terms  or  sessions  annually, 
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daring  which  it  sits  0  dajs  in  the  week.  The 
average  namber  of  oases  annoallj  decided  is 
about  1,900,  The  court  of  joaticiary,  which  is 
supreme  la  criminal  causes,  consists  of  6  of  the 
Judges  of  the  court  of  session.  The  high  court 
of  Justidarj  sits  in  Edinburgh,  but  circuit 
i  coorta  are  held  to  the  ntimber  of  4  in  Glasgow 
ftod  S)  ia  the  other  lurcnit  distriota  aonnaUy. 
TMs  court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  important 
criminal  charges,  and  the  deol^ons  of  its  high 
court  are  without  appeaL  Its  presiding  ofBcer 
is  the  prendent  of  the  court  of  session,  who 
when  sitting  in  tiiia  court  is  termed  the  lord 
Justice-general.  Causes  are  tried  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  Jury  of  16  persons,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  unanimous,  and  who,  when  the 
case  is  not  clear,  can  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "not 
proven,"  which  leaves  the  accused  liable  to  be 
tried  agidn  for  the  same  offence  should  addi- 
tional  evidence  be  found.  The  Judges  of  this 
court  when  upon  circuit  possess  a  civil  Juris- 
diction by  way  of  appeal.  The  chief  local 
conrts  are  those  of  the  sherifb,  (tf  which  there 
is  one  in  each  county,  the  business  of  the  court 
"being  ocmdooted  Imbre  an  officer  called  tlie 
dienff-sabstitnte,  who  acts  fbr  a  sheriff-prind- 
pal,  who  has  within-  oertaiu  limits  a  power  to 
revise  his  proceedings,  while  there  are  certain 
acts  boUL  Judicial  and  ezecntive  which  must  be 
performed  by  the  sheriff-prim^pal.  Formerly 
there  was  a  sheriff-principal  to  each  county, 
but  recently  the  counties  have  been  grouped 
into  districts,  and  one  sheriff-principal  serves 
for  all  the  counties  in  a  district.  The  sheriff's 
court  has  no  jorisdiotion  in  questions  of  land 
rights  nor  of  personal  ttattu,  as  marriage  or 
legitimacy,  but  in  other  matters  of  civil  right 
there  is  no  limit  in  pecnniary  value  to  the 
causes  (hat  may  come  before  it.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  civil  department  of  this  court  are 
cnufly  conducted  in  written  pleadings.  The 
sheriff  has  a  separate  court  for  the  recovery  ct 
small  debts,  in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and 
sommary.  In  the  criminal  department  of  the 
sheriff^a  court  only  those  cases  are  tried  that 
are  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  of  justiciary.  Finally, 
the  magistrates  of  municipal  corporations  and 
Justices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  Isiag 
nave  Jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters  in  a  limited  sphere.  In  many  particu- 
lars the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of 
Engluid,  and  bears  much  affinity  in  theory  and 
practice  to  the  systems  of  the  continent,  espe- 
cially to  the  old  system  of  jn^eatnre  in  Irance, 
on  which  it  was  modelleo. — ^The  public  reve- 
nue of  Scotland  fbr  the  year  en^ng  Uaroh  81, 
1868,  waa  £7,800,000,  and  was  derived  fh>m 
cnstoma,  excise,  stamps,  land  and  assessed  taxes, 
property  and  income  tax,  and  the  poet  office. 
The  asMSsed  taxes  comprise  duties  on  inhab- 
ited hoases,  servants,  earriagee,  horses,  dogs, 
game,  dn.,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  uie 
poor.— The  established  church  of  Scotland  b 
the  Presbyterian,  from  which  there  are  two  se- 
ceding bodies,  the  Free  church,  and  die  United 


Presbyterian  church,  la  1861  the  establishsd 
-church  had  1,188  places  of  worship,  with 
767,080  sittings;  the  Free  church  889  plsces, 
with  496,835  sittings ;  and  the  United  Presbj' 
terian  466  places,  with  288,100  sittings.  Otiier 
denomlnationa  had  868  places  of  worship,  with 
284,282  sittings.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
were  the  Independents,  102  places,  76,843  atr 
tings;  Episoopal,  184  places,  40,022  nttiiigs; 
Boman  Oatiiouca,  117  {daces,  62,766  rittingi; 
Baptists,  119  places,  88,066  eitttngs;  and  Ueth- 
odists,  82  places,  23,441  sittings.  Then  w«« 
20  Mormon  places  of  worship  with  S,182  nt- 
tings. — By  a  statute  passed  in  1605  it  was  en- 
acted "  that  there  be  a  school  founded  and  s 
schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  hj  ad* 
vice  of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  thia  purpose 
that  the  heritors  do  in  every  congregation  meet 
among  themselves  and  provide  a  commodiooa 
honse  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend  to  the 
schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under  100 
merka  (£6  11«.  lid,),  nor  above  200  merks 
(£11  fli.  2iitX  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  term" 
This  was  me  fonndation  m  a  sysbem  ot  oamDim 
schools,  under  which  the  Scottish  people  in 
&e  18tti  centnry  became  more  generally  edu- 
cated than  any  other  in  Europe.  In  180S  the 
salaiT  of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  SO  that  it 
should  not  be  less  than  £16  18i.  4<Z.  per  annmn. 
In  1628  it  was  agfun  rused  so  that  it  shonld 
not  be  less  than  £25  A  fiirther  in- 

crease was  made  in  1869,  dependent  somevlist 
on  the  price  of  oatmeal.  In  addition  to  the 
salary  fixed  by  law,  tJie  teachers  receive  fees 
from  their  pupils,  conmionly  however  not  av- 
era^ng  for  each  pupil  more  than  6«.  a  year. 
Beside  the  parish  schools  there  are  281  scboob 
muntained  by  the  "  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Ohristisn  Knowledge,"  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  about  £8,000.  Bende  the 
adiools  supported  by  th^  establiBhed  church, 
there  are  617  muntained  by  the  Free  cburdi, 
and  a  number  by  the  Episcopal  cdmrch.  There 
are  also  throughout  the  country  a  large  num- 
ber of  private  schools  sup^rted  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils.  In  the  ciues  and  lai^r  towna 
there  are  grammar  or  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, and  there  are  5  normal  schools  for  the 
training  yf  teachers.  By  the  census  of  1861  it 
appeared  that  there  were  then  in  Scotland 
5,242  day  schools,  of  which  8,349  were  pnblio 
and  1,898  private.  The  number  of  pupils  st- 
tending  the  public  schools  was  280,045  (161,7M 
males  and  118,291  females);  attending  prints 
schools,  88,473  (48,694  msAea  and  44,678  ^ 
males);  total  number  of  pupils,  868,617,  or  one 
to  every  7.84  inhatntants.  The  total  inctane 
of  the  schools,  so  far  as  returns  ven  made, 
was  £178,486,  of  which  £62,089  was  from 
permanent  endowments,  £21,284  voluntary 
oontribuUona,  £6,648  grants  fh)m  government, 
£64,471  payments  by  scholars,  and  £18,409 
from  other  sources.  The  average  remuneratioo 
of  the  male  teachers  was  £66,  of  the  female 
teachers  £21.  The  total  number  of  male 
teachers  was  4,831,  of  whom  3,908  were  mas* 
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ten,  BQ8  pidd  monitore  and  pupil  teaohen,  and 
1,866  Tiopaid  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
female  teachers  was  1,7S2,  of  whom  894  were 
mutresses,  341  paid  mooitors  and  pnpil  teach- 
ers, and  657  unpaid  teachers.  Of  adult  even~ 
ing  schools  at  the  same  period  there  were  4S8, 
with  9,600  male  and  6,671  female  pupils,  and 
6fi9  teachen,  of  whom  620  were  males  and  108 
fematas.  Of  the  pupils  in  tiiese  schools  4,886 
were  artisans,  8,897  fbotoir  operatiTes,  661 
Bgiienltiiral  laborers,  668  domestic  servants, 
849  weavers,  848  coal  and  iron  operatives,  267 
bleachers,  278  warehousemen,  886  miners, 
and  166  clerks.  The  number  of  Snnday  schools 
TBS  8,808,  witii  292,649  pupils,  of  whom  186,- 
486  were  males  and  167,114  females,  and 
26,411  teachers.  Of  these  schools  1,096  be- 
longed to  the  establlBhed  church,  1,248  to  the 
Free  church,  and  668  to  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in 
the  comitry  221  mechanics*  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. The  higher  seats  of  education  in 
Scotland  are  the  nnivereities  of  Edinbnigh, 
Gla^w,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's.  llie 
first  of  tneae  inrtataticms  had  in  1860  a  prinw- 
pal  and  84  pn^ssors,  okudfied  onder  the  4 
ftcolties  of  urta^  divini^,  laws,  and  medidne. 
The  namber  of  stadents  was  1,464,  viz.:  in 
arts,  647;  divinity,  85;  laws,  286;  medicine, 
496.  The  university  of  Gla^ow  had  in  1860 
a  principal  and  22  professors,  and  1,127  stu- 
dents. The  aniversity  of  Aberdeen  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  21  professors,  and  in  1860  had  718 
students.  The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  consists  of  a  chancellor, 
rector,  3  principals,  and  12  professors,  and  in 
1860  bad  145  students.  The  periodical  press 
of  Scotland  has  longbeen  distinguished  for  its 
Ticrar  and  abUity.  The  "Ddinhnrgh  Review," 
Blaokvood's  Edinbnt|^  Magazine,"  the 
"Korth  British  Beview?'  and  "Ohambers'a 
JonritaL"  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  that  spe- 
oies  of  literature;  and  the  firrt  two  especially 
attained  in  the  first  half  of  this  century  a  repn- 
tation  that  has  no  superior  of  its  kind.  As  a 
place  of  publication  Edinbaigh  Is  the  only  rival 
of  London  in  the  British  empire,  and  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  issues'  of  books.  The 
number  of  periodicals  pubHshed  in  1658  in  that 
city  was  20,  and  there  were  in  the  same  year 
aboat  70  printing  offices  with  1,200  men  em- 
ployed in  them. — Scotland  was  known  to  the 
Bomans  by  the  name  of  Oaledonia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  21  savage  tribes  of  shepherds  and 
hnnters,  who  were  polygamists  and  idolaters, 
tiieir  religion  'being  omiaical,  and  thtAr  faabita 
80  dIflorderW  that  the  Branan  writers  call  them 
robbers.  They  were  exceeding  brave  and 
hardy,  and  their  arms  were  short  spears,  dag- 
gers, and  shields.  Their  habitations  were  mis- 
erable hots,  and  they  disd^ed  the  use  of 
dotiies.  To  their  Roman  invaders  thoy  ofiiered 
a  fierce  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Ye^asian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  let  century  of  oar  era,  Julias  Agricola 
led  a  Roman  aimy  beyond  tlw  friths  of  Perth 


and  Clyde,  and  penetrated,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  pert  of  the  natives,  to  the 
ft-ith  of  Tay,  while  at  the  same  time  his  fleet 
explored  the  coasts,  and  probably  first  made 
certain  the  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island.  ■ 
He  was  unable  however  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  finally  withdrew  his 
forces  behind  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  he 
connected  the  Mths  of  Forth  and  Olyde.  Sub- 
sequently several  other  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Romans  to  snbdne  the  north  of  the  isl- 
and, the  most  memorable  of  which  was  thi^  of 
the  emperor  Septimins  Bevems,  who  in  SC^ 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Uoray  Mth, 
where  he  made  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians, 
who  observed  the  treaty  only  so  long  as  the 
emperor  remained  in  arms  among  them.  On 
his  withdrawal  to  the  south  they  rose  again  in 
insurrection,  and  a  second  expedition  was  pre- 
paring to  march  for  tlieir  subjugation  when 
the  emperor  died  at  York  (Eboracxim)  in  211. 
During  his  residence  in  Britun  Severus  recon- 
structed a  wall  originally  built  by  Hadrian  be- 
tween the  Tyne  and  the  Solway ;  and  on  the 
final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  in 
446  they  repaired  this  rampart  and  that  be- 
tween the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  From 
this  period  for  several  centuries  the  predomi- 
nant race  of  Scotland  is  known  in  history  as 
I^cts.  (See  PiOTs.)  Between  the  two  walla  in 
the  province  of  Valentia  dwelt  6  tribes  who  had 
become  practically  Romanized  and  civilized,  and 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  formed  a 
onion  and  established  a  kingdom  which  was 
called  Regnum  Oumh-ente^  or  more  frequently 
the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  Of  this  king- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the 
famoDs  Arthur  Pendragon  was  the  sovereign. 
In  this  half-fabulous  period  of  Scottish  history 
88  Rctidi  kings  are  enumerated,  from  Brest, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  461,  to  Bred, 
who  died  in  848.  The  most  important  event 
ct  this  I^ctish  period  was  the  arrival  in  Soot- 
land  of  the  Saxons  in  449,  and  their  eventoal 
conquest  and  settlement  of  the  lowlands,  where 
one  of  their  leaders,  Edwin,  founded  the.  pres- 
ent capital,  Edinbnrgh  ^dwmsburgh).  Abont 
60S  Scotland  was  also  invaded  by  the  Scots,  a 
Celtic  tribe  from  Ireland,  who  settled  on  the 
W.  coast  and  established  a  kingdom  beginning 
with  the  reign  of  Fergus,  one  of  their  chie£^ 
and  continuing  under  a  series  of  kings,  of  whom 
little  is  known  till  the  accesdon  of  Kenneth 
Kacalpin  in  886,  under  whom  the  Scoto-Irish 
or  Scotch  became  the  dominant  race  in  the 
country,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Soot- 
land  fh)m  tiiem.  Dnring  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
the  Picts  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  accord- 
ing to  some  authors  massacred  by  the  orders 
of  Kenneth,  but  according  to  a  more  probable 
theory  amalgamated  with  and  absorbed  by  the 
Scots.  The  most  important  event  of  thePiot- 
ish  period  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Columba 
and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland.  In  866, 
under  the  reign  of  Oonstantine,  the  second  of 
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fbe  mooesBon  of  Kenneth,  the  Panes,  led  bj 
Tikings  or  sea  Ungs,  began  to  inrade  Scot- 
land. Tneir  incnrsionB  for  plunder  and  oon- 
qnest  contiQaed  with  little  intermission,  in  spite 
of  frequent  repulses,  dll  1014,  when,  after  a 
series  of  defeats  innicted  on  them  hj  King 
Malcolm  IL,  thej  gave  up  the  contest  Mean* 
time  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  gradually  en- 
larged by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Camber- 
land  about  950,  by  the  conquest  of  Stratholyde 
aJbout  070,  and  of  Lothian  from  Bngland  in 
1016.  This  last  acquisition  was  owing  to  the 
valor  and  energy  of  Malcolm  IL,  the  expeller 
of  the  Danes,  who  after  a  vigorous  reign  was 
sooceeded  in  10S8  by  his  grandson,  the  "  grfr- 
dma  Dancan"  of  Snakeroeare,  who  6  yean 
latOT  was  assasdnated  by  Macbeth  at  Bothgow- 
anan,  near  ^gin.  Macbeth  himself  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  1004,  after  a  vigorous  reign 
of  16  years.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  elevation  of  Malcolm  III.  to  the 
throne  in  1057.  Dqring  his  r«gn  England  was 
conquered  by  the  Normans,  and  Malcolm,  who 
had  married  the  Saxon  princess  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon 
line,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England. 
In  retaliation  William  invaded  Scotland  in  1072 
with  so  powerful  a  force  that  Malcolm  sub- 
mitted without  a  straggle,  and  performed  hom- 
age to  William  as  his  feudal  superior,  for,  as 
the  English  subeequently  alleged,  his  whole 
kingdom,  while  the  Sootch  maintained  that  the 
homage  was  rendered  only  for  the  13  manors 
which  Malcolm  held  in  England.  The  question 
long  continued  to  be  a  source  of  dissenuon  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  It  led  to  a  war  be- 
tween Malcolm  and  William  Bufns,  in  which, 
in  1093,  the  Scottish  king  was  slain  in  a  battle 
near  Alnwick  oastle.  Of  his  successors  the 
most  conspicuons  were  Alexander  L,  David  I., 
Malcolm  rV".,  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II., 
and  Alexander  m.,  in  whose  reigns,  terminat- 
ing in  1285,  Scotland  made  fapid  progress  in 
power  and  civilization.  The  reign  of  William 
the  lion,  which  lasted  48  years,  from  1166  to 
1214,  was  memorable  for  his  capture  by  Henry 
n.  of  England,  and  his  disgraodhl  treaty  with 
that  monarch  in  1174,  by  which  he  regdned 
his  liberty  and  surrendered  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  become  the  vassal  of 
Henry  and  to  receive  EngUsh  garrisons  in  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  other  important  places. 
This  state  of  dependence  continued  16  years  till 
the  death  of  Henry,  when  his  successor,  Bich- 
ard  Ooeur  de  Lion,  anxious  to  obtain  money  for 
his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  for  the 
mm  of  10,000  marks  to  renounce  all  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  English  crown  to  sopremaoy 
over  Scotland.  William  the  Lion  was  sucoeed- 
ed  by  hb  son  Alexander  H.,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
whose  son  Alexander  IIL,  dying  in  1286,  left 
the  crown  to  an  infant  daughter,  Mai^^t,  the 
mdden  of  Norway.  On  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
way to  take  poBsesuon  of  the  throne,  Margarat 
tokened  at^  died  at  Orkney.  Yaiiona  compet- 


itors for  the  crown  appeared,  the  principal  ct 
whom  were  John  Bauol  and  Kobert  Brace. 
The  ambitious  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  had 
desi^  of  his  own  on  the  kingdom,  ofifered  or 
was  mrited  to  mediate  between  them,  for  which 
parpose  a  conference  was  held  at  Norbsm  in 
1291  between  the  English  monarch  and  the 
principal  nobOity  and  dergy  of  Scotland.  Ed- 
ward had  brought  the  whole  force  of  his  kii^- 
dom  in  arms,  and  before  ^ving  his  decision  re- 
quired the  Scotti^  barons  to  swear  fealty  to 
him  as  their  lord  paramount.  Overawed  by 
his  power,  his  claim  was  admitted  and  an  in- 
Btrument  sisned  acknowledging  the  English 
king  aa  feudal  anperior  of  Sootland.  Edward 
thai  awarded  the  ctown  to  Baliol,  and  by 
studied  insolta  and  indignify  soon  goaded  hb 
vassal  king  into  rebellion,  upon  wtkich  Scot- 
land was  overrun  by  a  powerful  English  army, 
Baliol  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  tower  of 
London,  and  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
kingdom  captured.  At  this  jnnctnre,  when  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland  seemed  to  be  folly  ef- 
fected, and  nearly  all  the  great  nobles  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror,  Sir  William  Wallace 
of  EUerslie  appeared  in  amu  for  the  indepea- 
dence  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  followers,  and  continued  the  contest 
with  heroic  energy  for  several  years,  until  he 
was  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Ed- 
ward, who  caused  hmi  to  be  cruelly  eiecnted 
at  London.  The  struggle  was  continued  ^ 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  a 
Baliol,  at  first  with  marked  ill  fortune,  bat 
finally  with  distinguished  success,  culminadng 
in  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  JuneSS, 
1314,  where  the  English  chividry  were  utterly 
routed  and  dispersed  by  a  much  inferior  force 
of  Scot8.  The  war  however  continued  14  years 
longer,  during  which  England  was  12  ttxies  in- 
vaded and  scourged  wiUi  fire  and  sword,  till 
her  rulers  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Scotland.  Brnoe  died  in  1829. 
During  the  century  which  succeeded  the  sceptre 
was  swayed  by  three  kings,  one  of  whom,  Rob- 
ert n.,  was  the  son  of  the  steward  ct  Sootland, 
whence  the  oii^  of  the  name  of  the  royal 
honse  of  Stnart,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bov* 
ereign.  His  enocesaw,  Bobert  IIL,  devolved 
the  cares  of  government  upon  his  eldest  son, 
the  dnke  of  Kothesay,  who  qnairdled  with  bis 
uncle,  the  dnke  of  Albany,  and  was  starved  to 
death  by  order  of  that  powerful  magnate.  The 
king's  second  son,  James,  on  his  voyage  to 
France,  was  captnred  by  the  English  and  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  was  de- 
tained for  19  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  government  of  Scotland  was  admin- 
istered by  Albany  as  regent.  In  1424  the 
captive  prince  was  released, *and  returning  to 
S(K>t]and  began  under  the  title  of  James  I.  a 
brief  reign  of  great  energy,  devoted  maioly  to 
reducing  to  oraer  the  powerful  and  tnrbnlOTt 
nobility,  whose  fends  and  ambitions  bad  for 
nearly  a  century  kept  the  country  in  conAuiou. 
He  made  many  gn^  reforms,  inatitoted  the 
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Mnrt  of  sudon  and  other  tribnnala,  and  Intro- 
dnoed  laW  and  order  in  the  place  of  lieeiue 
and  turbnlenoe.  His  career  was  out  short  hj 
aeaaasination  in  1437,  and  he  was  saooeeded 
hj  his  son  James  11.,  a  hoj  of  6  years,  daring 
wh(»e  minori^  the  kingdom  was  torn  hj 
factions,  one  of  which  was  headed  hj  the  earl 
of  Donglas,  whose  imzaense  possesnons  made 
faim  th«  moat  powerfnl  baron  of  Scotland. 
The  king  on  attuning  his  majority  assnmed 
the  reins  of  government  with  vigor  and  deci- 
non,  and  effoctoally  iimnbled  the  honse  of 
Dondas,  whose  ohieiF  he  stabbed  with  his  own 
liand  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  in  The 
kiiuc  snhseqnentlj  took  part  in  the  civil  wars 
of  England  on  the  nde  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was 
aooidentallT  killed  while  berie^ng  Bozbur^h 
in  1460.  His  son  James  WL  was  t£en  a  b<^  m 
his  Bth  year,  and  dtaing  hie  minority  the  coan- 
trj,  in  spite  of  the  tnrDoIence  of  the  nobles, 
was  MHDipuvtively  prosperous,  while  after  his 
accession  civil  war  raged  almost  constantly  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  brother  the  dnke  of 
Albany,  who  aseomed  the  title  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  was  sopported  by  the 
Donglaees,  by  the  lord  of  the  latee,  and  many 
other  great  nobles.  Albany  was  finally  de- 
feated and  altun  in  1483 ;  bat  a  new  rebellion 
broke  out  a  few  years  later,  the  chiefs  of  which 
arrayed  the  king's  son,  a  yoath  of  17,  against 
his  &ther,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Saiidiie*bnni  in  1488.  The  rebeOioas  son, 
who  saooeeded  under  the  title  <tf  Jamee  IV., 
vnmA  to  be  an  able  and  ener^etie  eover^gn. 
He  m^tained  a  magnificent  court,  promoted 
the  <nvilizalion  of  the  coantry,  and  curbed  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great  h^hland 
chiefs,  the  most  oonaiderable  of  whom,  the 
lord  of  the  Isles,  having  rebelled,  was  i>rompt- 
Ij  snbdaed  and  stripped  of  his  eztennve  do- 
minions, which  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
In  1618  he  was  imprndently  led  by  French  in- 
fluence, which  had  long  been  very  great  in 
BcoUand,  to  declare  war  t^inst  Henry  Vlll. 
of  England,  and  to  invade  that  kingdom  with 
a  powerful  army.  He  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey  at  Flodden,  Sept  9,  and  defeated  and 
alun,  t<^ther  with  so  many  cMefe,  nobles, 
and  otnmnon  soldiers,  that  all  Scotland  was 
^nng^  in  monming:  and  to  this  day  tiie 
defeat  is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  as  the  great- 
est disaster  in  their  nationd  annals.  A  long 
series  of  mirfortnnes  followed  daring  the  mi- 
nority of  James  V.,  the  son  of  the  late  king, 
whose  mother,  Margaret  Tndor,  dangbter  of 
HeniT  VH.  of  England,  was  made  r^;ent,  and 
speedily  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
noUes,  which  added  the  miseries  of  civil  strife 
to  those  of  foreign  war.  She  had  rashly  mar- 
ried the  earl  of  Angas,  the  head  of  the  honse 
of  Doaglas,  and  that  factioa  retuned  posses- 
sion of  the  young  king^s  person  till  in  his  l7th 
year  he  freed  himself  from  their  yoke  and  as- 
snmed the  reins  of  government,  and,  after  a 
stmggle  in  which  the  Douglases  were  support- 
ed by  England,  sucoeeded  m  driving  them  into 
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ezfle.  Daring  his  nAai  Protestantism  made 
great  pr<^ress  in  Bcotiand,  though  severely 
persecated  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Oathous 
primate.  In  1542  James  became  involved  in 
war  with  England,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  the  mutinous  con- 
duct of  the  nobles,  which  had  led  to  a  disgrace- 
tal  defeat  of  his  army  at  Bolway  Moss.  Tlie 
crown  descended  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter  8 
days  old,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Mary, 

Sueen  of  Scots.  For  the  history  of  Scotland 
aring  her  reign,  see  Mabt  Stuabt.  Maiy  , 
was  driven  into  exile  in  England  in  1668,  and 
her  absence  left  her  natural  brother,  the  regent 
Murray,  master  of  the  kingdom.  Her  son  James 
VL  had  been  crowned  king  in  1667  while  yet 
an  infbnt.  During  his  minority,  after  Murray^s 
assassination  in  1670,  the  earls  of  Lennox,  lur, 
end  Morton  were  succesdvely  regents,  till  hi 
1681  Morton  was  tried  and  executed  for  trea- 
son, and  the  king  took  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  During  all  this  period  the  king> 
dom  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  whioh  b^ 
gradually  assumed  a  religions  character  from 
the  contest  between  Oatholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism for  supremacy,  in  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  finally  Bucoessfol,  and  Preebyteri- 
011  ism  became  the  estabHahed  religion  of  Scot- 
land. James,  by  his  descent  from  Margaret 
Tudor,  the  mother  of  James  V.,  was  the  heir 
to  the  English  crown  on  the  deatii  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  accordingly  in  1608  he  sncceed- 
ed  to  flie  throne  of  Engud.  This  event,  which 
united  the  two  notions  under  one  head,  dosed 
the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  kingd(nn, 
though  it  was  not  till  1707  that  the  ooantries 
were  legislatively  united.  During  the  great 
civil  wars  of  Finland  in  the  17th  century 
Scotland  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
events,  of  which  notices  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Enqlahd.  Since  the  onion  the  most 
remarkable  occurrences  in  her  annals  are  the 
two  rebellions  of  1716  and  1746,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stu- 
arts to  the  throne. 

SOOTT,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 
ed S.  by  TennesBee,  tonohing  Emtncky  on  the 
N.,  and  intersected  by  Olindi  river  aaa.  the  N. 
fork  ot  Holston  river;  area,  620  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1660,  12,073,  of  whom  490  were  daves. 
Ulie  Olinoh  mountain  and  several  parallel 
ridges  traverse  the  county.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  and  iron  are  abundant,  llie  prodao- 
tjons  in  1860  were  16,722  bushels  of  wheat. 
819,240  of  Indian  com,  106,842  of  oats,  and 
74,086  pounds  of  butter.  There  were  20  grist 
mills,  7  wool  carding  mifls,  20  churches,  and 
1,000  pupils  atiendhig  public  schools.  The 
"Natural  Tunnel,"  perforated  through  a  lof^ 
ridge  by  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  nrer,  is  in 
this  county.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  1866 
was  $1,690,668,  an  inorease  of  116  per  cent. 
Bhice  1860.  Cai^taL  Eatmville.  H.  A  oentral 
CO.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  several  tributaries  of 
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Pearl  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,140,  of  whom  2,960  were  sUvea.  Lai^e 
forests  of  pine  aboond,  and  the  soil  is  sandy 
and  sterile.  The  prodaotions  in  1850  were 
05,500  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  67,600  pounds 
of  rice,  aad  881  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
7  churches,  and  167  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  [ffillsborough.  m.  A  W, 
CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Fonrche  La  Fave, 
Petit  Jean,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Arkan- 
sas  river ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,146,  of  whom  216  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  the  seal  generally  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  128,460  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  18,156  of  oats,  868  bales  of  cotton, 
and  83,698  lbs.  of  batter.  There  were  5  grist 
and  saw  mills,  6  ootton-^nning  mills,  and  260 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital, 
Booneville.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  Ey.,  and  drained  by  the  Big 
South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  800 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,619,  of  whom  69  were 
slaves.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Cumberland 
moQataias,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber. 
The  produotions  in  1860  were  66,421  bnghels 
of  Indian  com,  6,896  of  oats,  and  28,963  lbs. 
of  butter.  There  were  8  churches.  Capital, 
Hnntsville.  V.  A  IT.  oo.  of  Ey.,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  the  Eentucky  river ;  area,  240 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,417,  of  whom  6,744 
were  daves.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  Fine  blue  lime- 
atone  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  1,089,100  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  166,868  of  oats,  and  1,613  tons  of 
hemp.  There  were  2  newspaper  offices,  26 
churches,  and  816  pupils  attending  schools. 
Oapital,  Georgetown.  Vl.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind., 
draiued  by  affluents  of  White  river ;  area,  180 
sq.  m. ;  po^.  in  1860,  7,804.  The  surface  is 
flat  except  in  the  W.,  wh^re  are  some  high 
hills  called  the  Enoba.  The  eoil  is  of  good 
quality.  The  prodnctions  in  1860  were  261,876 
Doshela  of  Indian  com,  20,417  of  wheat,  66,866 
of  oats,  and  2,461  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16 
dinrches,  and  8,226  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Jeffersoaville  rulroad  crosses 
the  county.  Capital,  Lexington.  Til.  A  W. 
00.  of  IIL,  bounded  W.  by  Illinois  river,  and 
intersected  by  Plume  and  other  creeks ;  area, 
265  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,070.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil 
very  fertile.  Coal  and  limestone  abound. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  762,960  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  84,282  of  wheat,  89,917  of  oats, 
8j628  tons  of  hay>  ^  112,486  lbs.  of  batter, 
luere  were  16  churches,  1  newspaper  office, 
and  1,844  pupils  attending  pnolio  schools. 
Capital,  Winchester.  VIIL  A  a  E.  co.  of 
Mo.,  separated  from  IlUnois  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  bordered  W.  by  WUte- 
water  river;  area,  870  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
6,247,  of  whom  608  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There 
are  vast  cypress  swamps  in  the  S.  part.  The 
pTodootioiii  ia  1860  were  169,100  bnahels  of 


Indian  oom,  8,700  of  wheat,  and  9,866  of  osta 
There  were  9  churches,  and  226  pnpils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Oapital,  Benton.  IX.  An 
E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  bounded  E.  and  S.  by  the  IGfr 
sissippi,  separating  it  from  Illinois,  and  N.  by 
the  Wapsipinicon ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  25,960.  It  has  an  elevated  rolliog  m- 
&ce,  thinly  timbered,  and  a  fertile  bi^_  Cod 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  produotuns  in 
1869  wete  664,288  bnshela  or  Indim  eoni 
886,886  of  whrat,  73,848  of  oats,  102,417  of 
potatoes,  16,968  tons  pf  hay,  84,494  Ibi. 
butter,  and  8,006  galls,  of  sorghom  molHM. 
In  1850  there  were  11  churches,  9  newtpsptf 
offices,  and  2,041  pupils  attending  mblio 
sdiooU.  Capital,  Davenpinl;.  X.  A  8.  E  oo. 
of  Minn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mumesoti 
river ;  area,  680  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,6»t 
The  surface  is  undulating,  with  a  variety  tit 
prairie  land  and  large  forests,  and  the  sw  ii 
fertile.  Timber  is  ue  most  valuable  prodod 
Owital,  Shokapee. 

SCOTT,  Michael,  a  learned  Scotcfamsn  sad 
reputed  wizard  of  the  18th  century,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Fifeshire,  died,  according  to  the  war 
moQ  account,  in  1291.  He  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  some  foreign  aniv^nAty,  and  piwd 
many  years  of  his  life  in  fbreign  oonn tries,  le- 
siding  for  some'  time  at  the  court  of  the 
peror  Frederic  II.,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
a  number  of  works.  A  few  treatises  on  Datual 
history,  the  occult  sciences,  and  other  sobject* 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  on  somewhat  qnw- 
tionable  authority.  As  a  magician  or  wizard  hu 
reputation  was  European,  and  tradittons  of  lui 
wonderful  powers  are  to  this  day  extant  in 
Scotland ;  some  of  these  have  been  empl(^ea 
with  fine  effect  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  his  "  Lrt 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  the  second  canto  of  vim 
is  mainly  occupied  with  the  opening  ct  tiM 
wizard's  grave  in  Melroee  abbey.  Dante  istro* 
daces  him  in  the  Ijifiimo.  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
BocoacNO  and  ot^er  Italian  authors.  Oamdu 
states  In  his  Britannia  that  in  his  time  Bcotti 
magio  books  were  still  preserved  at  I^bne,^ 
Cumberland,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  monk  <n 
that  place  about  the  year  1290,  who  from^ 
reputation  for  abstruse  learning  was  loiAeo 
upon  commonly  as  a  conjurer. 

SCOTT,  Thomas,  D.D.,  auEugliah  elergymiR 
bom  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  in  1747, ^« 
at  Aston  Saodford,  Buc^inghanuhire,  April  1% 
1821.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  at  tho 
age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary,  but  soon  retamed  to  fSuming. 
Having  studied  for  the  church,  he  was  ordun- 
ed  in  1778  by  the  bishop  of  Llnoohi,  became  s 
curate  tn  Bodkinghamuure,  and  tfarougli  tbe 
influence  of  John  Newton  waa  converted  to 
Calvinism.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Ohiey,  and 
in  1786  to  London,  where  he  was  the  oiidfa^ 
of  the  Look  chapel.  In  1801  he  was  appouii«J 
rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  where  he  ooi^Jjed 
till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are :  '  A 
Oommentaiy  on  the  Bible"  (6  vola  4to.X 
widely  known;  "  Defence  of  Oalviniam''agiuw 
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Bidiop  TouUne:  and  a  Aoall  work  entitled 
"  The  Poroe  of  IVnth." 

800TT,  Sib  Wai.teb,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
Borelist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Ang.  15,  1771, 
died  at  Abbotsford,  Sept.  SI,  1832.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  falter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the 
dgnet,  who  was  allied  to  ttie  border  family  of 
the  Scotts  of  Harden,  which  in  its  tnm  was  an 
o^hoot  from  the  great  honse  of  Bncclench — a 
circmnatanoe  in  which  the  poet  took  much 

Sride.  His  motiier  was  Anne  Bntherfordj  the 
aa^tor  of  a  medical  professor  in  tiie  nmver- 
aity  of  Edinboi^h.  Beug  a  delicate  child,  he 
Tas  sent  at  8  years  of  age  to  reside  on  his 
mtenial  grandbther's  farm  of  Bandyknowe,  in 
Boxbo^shire,  a  region  abounding  in  tradi- 
ftioiu  of  the  border  wars,  to  which  he  was 
known  even  in  his  inCanoy  to  be  an  eager 
listener.  In  1779  he  retomed  to  Edinborgh 
greatly  improved  in  health,  with  the  exception 
of  a  lameness  which  appeared  in  his  second 
year  and  never  afterwam  left  him ;  and  soon 
after  he  became  a  pnpil  in  the  high  school  of 
Edinboigh,  whence,  in  Oct  1788,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  nniversity.  At  school  or  college 
he  gained  no  distinction  as  a  scholar,  although 
many  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  dtdness 
are  pore  fictions,  but  was  an  indefatigable 
reader  of'romancea,  old  pli^  poetry^  travels, 
and  whatever  other  misdeUaneoua  hteratore 
eame  within  his  reach.  The  pemsal  of  ballad 
Itteratore,  and  eq>eoially  of  Percy^s  "  BeUqaes 
of  Ancient  Poetry,"  which  he  first  read  in  his 
19th  year,  had  an  important  inflnenoe  in  shap- 
ing his  literary  tastes  and  character,  the  pre- 
dominant featore  of  which  was  a  reverence  for 
tiie  past,  and  particularly  the  Qothio  portion 
of  it.  Thenceforth  he  became  keenly  soscep- 
tible  to  tiie  charms  of  natural  scenery.  "  The 
romantic  feelings,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  I  have 
described  as  predominating  in  my  mind,  natur- 
dly  rested  upon  and  associated  themselves  with 
the  grand  features  of  the  Iwidscape  aromid  me  { 
and  the  hiatwioal  incidents  or  traditional  le- 
gends oonneoted  with  many  of  them  gave  to 
my  admiration  a  sort  of  intense  inqireasion  of 
reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel 
too  big  for  ita  boaom."  The  vooatitm  of  ro- 
mance writer  and  poet  of  chivalry,  upon  which 
Boott  would  have  willingly  entered  <8t  once, 
■eemed  however  to  be  indemiitely  postponed  b^ 
bis  i^prenticeahip  in  Uay,  1786,  to  1^^  busi- 
ness in  the  office  of  his  ather.  After  6  years 
devoted  to  professional  stndy,  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  to  imaginative  reading  and  com- 
poedtion,  in  July,  1793,  he  was  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  still  found  opportunities  for 
hia  favorite  literary  recreations  and  the  calls 
erf  society.  His  earliest  literary  efforte  in  print 
were  m^iical  vernons  of  Borger's  Leonora" 
and  "Wild  Hnntsman"  (4to.,  1796),  encour- 
aged by  the  execution  of  which  he  composed 
from  his  rich  stores  of  lewendary  lore  the  bal- 
lads, "  Glenflnlas,"  the  '*£veof  St.  John,"  and 
the  "Grey  Brothw,"  pubtidied  in  1799  in 
H.G.Lewto'8"Talfla  of  bonder.**  About  tha 


aame  time  he  produced  a  translation  of  Goe- 
the's Odte  von  Berliehingm.  He  had  mean- 
while (Dec.  1797)  been  married  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte Kargaret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of 
French  e:^action,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centnry  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  comfortable  income,  derived  partly  from' 
his  wife's  annuity  and  his  own  patrimony,  and 
partly  fVom  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  Sel- 
kirkshire.  to  which  he  had  then  recently  been 
appointed.  His  professional  emoluments  were 
respectable  fbr  an  advocate  of  his  standing,  and 
from  an  imwillin(meis  to  rely  npoh  bis  pen  to 
any  considerable  degree  for  a  support,  he  cm- 
tinned  for  several  years  to  cultivate  literatim  as 
a  relaxation  from  business.  In  1802  appeu^ 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  a  collection  of  ancient  bal- 
lads, which  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  him 
from  early  childhood,  and  which  contains,  as 
his  son-in-law  I^khart  has  observed,  "  the 
first  hints  of  an  endless  variety  of  incidents  ex- 
panded and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art." 
A  8d  volume,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  bal- 
lads by  himself  and  others,  was  pnblished  in 
the  ^ning  year ;  and  the  whole  work  gained 
the  author  a  considerable  reputetion  in  literary 
circles,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  annotated 
edition  oi  the  ancient  poem  of  "  Sir  Tristran" 
(1804).  These  works  were  but  preliminary  to 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel''  (180B),  a  ro- 
mantic poem  of  border  chivalry,  of  which  the 
first  draught  had  been  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1802.  To  a  public  whose  conceptions  of 
metrical  romances  had  been  derived  from  the 
obscure  and  interminable  narratives  of  the  old 
minstrels,  ite  lively  pictures  of  feudal  border  life 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  poetic 
merit,  and  the  poem  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  justified  the  commendationa 
of  Jef&ey  and  others  who  had  perused  the 
manuscript  previous  to  ite  publication.  Scott 
was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  foremost  poete 
of  the  age,  and  his  appointment  in  1806, 
tiirou^  the  inter«t  of  the  Bncdench  and  Mel- 
ville funiliesj  to  one  of  the  prindpal  deikshipa 
in  \h»  Scottish  court  <rf  session,  with  a  salary 
of  £800  (subsequentiy  increased  to  £1,800), 
enabled  him,  by  giving  up  his  profesuon,  to  ao- 
comi^sh  hia  loniM^erisned  desire  of  devoting 
himself  exolnrively  to  literatore.  £ntering 
upon  his  new  career  with  an  industry  which 
never  flagged,  he  produced  in  1806  a  collection 
of  "  Ballads  and  Lyrical  neces,"  and  edited  a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with 
a  life  of  the  poet,  published  in  1808.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  "  Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Flod- 
den  Keld,"  which  he  characterized  as  "  con- 
tidning  the  best  and  the  worst  poetiy  he  had 
ever  written  "  and  which  was  followed  in  1810 
by  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  most  refined 
and  matured  of  ^1  bis  lon^  poems,  slthoudi 
containing  nothing  so  spirited  perhaps  as  tjue 
battie  in  "  Marmion,"  or  so  picturesque  as  some 
of  the  scattered  sketches  m  the  "  of  the 
Last  MlnatreL"  Hia  next  (oem,  "  The  Yiaion 
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of  DoQ  Boderi<&"  (1811),  was  in  a  much  weak- 
er vein ;  and  "  Rokeby"  (1812),  a  tale  of  the 
lEnglish  oiril  wars,  though  relieved  hy  passages 
of  great  beaaty,  bat  feebly  reflected  Qiq  ro- 
mantic fervor  of  his  earlier  poems.  Feeling 
that  his  preatige  was  ^aken,  he  returned  in 
^'  The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1815)  to  the  more 
familiar  scenery  and  history  of  Scotland,  but 
failed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Brace's  name 
and  the  piotoresqae  incidents  of  Bannockbom, 
to  redeem  his  laorela.  His  remaining  poems, 
"  The  Bridal  of  Triermun,"  puUiahed  mouj' 
mon^  in  1818,  *'The  Fiud  of  Watwloo** 

SB16),  and  "Harold  the  Danntlen"  0817),  are 
most  reapeots  unworthy  of  him.  Before  tiie 
^pearance  of  tlie  last  named  works,  however, 
he  had  beCMne  aware  that  his  hold  upon  the 
puUie  ^tuition  had  relaxed,  and  the  rising 
popnlarity  of  Byron  warned  him  to  seek  lit- 
erary &me  in  other  paths  than  those  he  had 
recently  trod.  In  the  aammer  of  1814  accident 
threw  in  his  way  some  mislaid  sheets  of  a  uovel 
destined  to  illastrate  highland  scenery  and  cus- 
toms in  the  era  of  1746,  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  1 805,  bat  laid  aside  in  oonse(^enoe  of 
the  nn&vorable  opinion  of  a  literary  fnend,  and 
frcm  an  unwillingness  to  endanger  his  poetical 
reputation  by  attempting  a  new  style  of  compo- 
irinon.  The  Sd  and  8a  vcdnmea  were  written 
aoooiding  to  the  ori^ial  design  in  the  short 
mace  of  8  weeks,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year 
the  work  was  gtvva  to  the  world  anonymously 
under  the  title  of  "Waverley,  or  'tis  Sixty 
Tem  Stnee."  His  motive  in  withholding  his 
name,  aa  he  tells  us  in  the  autobi(^apfaical  in- 
troduction to  the  revised  edition  of  his  works, 
"  was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment on  the  pablio  taste,  which  might  very 
probably  fiul,  and  therefore  there  was  no  occa- 
rion  to  take  on  himself  the  personal  risk  of 
discomfltnre."  The  "experiment"  succeeded 
beyond  the  author^s  utmost  expectations,  and 
the  pnblioation  of  "  Waverley,"  marking  an  era 
in  uie  history  ai  En^ish  flctitions  literature, 
revealed  to  mm  a  fieM  of  intelleetnal  labor  in 
whidh  he  might  surpass  his  previous  eflbrts. 
The  motive  ror  embarking  upon  the  splendid 
career  now  opening  before  him  was  altogether 
peculiar,  and  must  be  traced  to  Scott's  personal 
character,  and  the  influenoe  of  his  favorite 
studies.  Of  naturally  aristocratic  predilections, 
whtoh  had  been  fostered  by  the  chivalrio  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  imagination  had  found 
its  nillest  exercise,  proud  of  his  ancient  lin- 
eage, and  unwavering  in  his  local  attachments, 
it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  landed  gentry  of  the  old  border 
country  from  which  his  family  had  sprung. 
Previously  to  1811  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  summers  at  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed, 
near  Selkirk,  an  estate  belong^  to  a  kinsman. 
A  portion  of  his  literary  gains  was  in  that  year 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  on  the 
same  river,  within  a  few  miles  of  Melrose,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotrford,  and 
whiclh  hf  mooesrive  pnrdiaaea,  often  made  at  ex- 


orbitant prieefl,  gradually  expanded  Into  alvge 
domain.  In  like  manner  the  modest  dwelling; 
first  erected  npon  it  grew  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  into  a  Qothio  castellated  msositHt 
of  considerable  size ;  and  it  was  the  owner's 
chief  oocupatiou,  in  the  intervals  of  literuy 
labor  orof  bospib&ble  duties,  to  add  to  the  em* 
beltishmenta  of  both  house  and  gronads,  nntit 
the  whole  became  that  baronial  manor  iriiidi 
his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him,  and  whioh  still 
oonstitntee  one  of  tiie  most  famous  literary 
ahrines  of  Scotland.  literary  fuaa  wis  las 
dear  to  him  than  the  revival  tit  the  namemi 
inflnenee  (tf  his  fimily  among  the  semes  of  their 
fsndal  exploits;  and  it  Iiaabeai  averred  on  tin 
authority  of  th<Me  who  knew  him  most  in- 
timately that,  at  40  years  of  age,  "  it  was  tiie 
principal  spring  d  his  actions  to  add  as  moch 
as  possible  to  the  little  realm  of  Abbotefoid, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  his  place— not 
among  the  great  literary  names  which  posteri^ 
is  to  revere,  but  amongthe  oountiy  gentlemai 
of  Boxbuighshirel"  Under  the  inanence  of 
this  pasdon  he  produced  in  rapid  suooesaoa 
the  novels  now  associ^ed  with  his  name ;  ud 
it  was  perhaps  his  unwillingness  to  impdr  tni 
BtancUng  as  a  landed  proprietor  by  allowfai^it 
to  be  known  that  he  was  an  author  vritm; 
for  finrtone,  that  firompteA  hfan  to  pravfs 
his  incognito  until  concealment  was  no  Vnfff 
posdble.  To  "Waverley"  snooeeded  in  IMS 
"Guy  Mannering,"  and  m  1816  "The  iitl- 
qaary,»both  "by  the  author  of  Vaveriey."  His 
next  tales.  "The  Black  Dwarf"  and  "OldMop 
tality"  (1816),  constituted  the  1st  series  of 
the  so  called  "Tales  of  my  Landlord,*'  whOe 
"Bob  Roy"  (1817)  was  "by  the  author  of 
Waverley."  In  the  succeeding  year  appewod 
"The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and 4  1819 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend 
of  Montrose,"  forming  additional  series  of 
"  Tales  of  my  Landlord."  "  Ivanhoe"  (18H), 
which  was  to  have  appeared  under  a  new  la- 
oognito,  was,  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  publicatko 
of  a  novel  m  London  pretending  to  be  s4A 
series  of  "  Tales  of  nnr  Landlord,"  annomMea 
as  "  by  ihe  author  of  Waverley."  During  Um 
next  few  years  he  produced  "  The  Monasterr 
and  "  The  Abbot "  (1820) ;  "  Kenilworth"  and 
"The  Ptrate"  (1821);  "The  Fortunes  rf 
Nigel "  (1828) ;  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  "Qom- 
tin  Durward,"  and  "St.  Bonan's  Wefl' 
(1838);  "Eedgauntlet"  (1834);  and  "Tales of 
the  Crusaders,"  comprinng  "  The  Betrothed 
and  "  The  Talisman"  (1826),  all  "  by  the  author 
of  Waverley."  Down  to  the  end  of  1885  he 
was  engaged  in  a  Tarielrr  of  mieoellanooos  en^ 
prises  beside  those  specified.  In  1809  h«  eon* 
ed  the  "  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  SirBalF* 
Sadlior,"  in  1809-'ia  "Lord  Somew*s OoDw- 
tioD  of  Traots"  (18  vols.  4to.),  and  to  1814  *• 
works  of  Swift  in  19  Tolnmes,  with  a  Sfe  of  tbe 
author.  An  exourslon  to  the  eontinoit  aftv 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  ftimiBhed  the  rnatenw 
for  "Panl*a  Letters  to  his  Etosfolk;"  and  be 
waa  also  an  oooarional  otmtribnUff  to  tbo 
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f'Edisbnr^"  ttai  "Qnaiterly"  reviewB  and 
other  penodicals,  isoladiiig  the  "  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register,"  the  historical  department 
of  which  he  conducted  in  1814-U5  ;  and  was 
connected  with  th»  publication  of  several 
works  on  the  bistory  and  antiquities  of  6cot- 
laad.  To  these  most  be  addcKl  his  dramatic 
i^Qtohee,  ^'Halidon  HiU"  (1822)  and  "Mao- 
dofTB  OroBs,"  and  the  articles  on  "CSuTaliy," 
"  Bomimoe,"  and  the  "  Druna,"  for  the  "  Enoy- 
elopffidia  Bzitannioa."*  With  the  increase  of 
his  promerity  he  kept  state  at  Abboteford  like 
A  wealthjr  country  gentleman,  delighting  ap- 

Cntly  in  dispenong  those  gracious  acts  of 
_  itaiit  J  which  accorded  so  well  with  his  no- 
tions of  the  duties  of  his  station :  and  daring  the 
portion  of  the  year,  irom  Atarch  to  December, 
In  which  he  resided  at  Abbotsford,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  innumerable  visitors  of  every 
rank  and  degree^  whom  he  received  with  a 
cheerful  bonhomie  and  unstudied  simplicity  of 
manner,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  do- 
lightfhl  of  companions.  His  mornings  until 
11  o'clock  were  devoted  to  composition,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  saperintendence  of 
the  works  of  improvement  on  his  grounds,  or 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests  and  family ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  lameness  he  was  an  ind^Qitigar' 
ble  walker  and  rider.  His  winters  were  pass- 
ed at  his  house  in  Edinbni^h.  His  lit^ary 
fame,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  steadily  grow- 
ing beuief  that  he  was  identical  with  the  author 
of  "  Waverley,"  seems  never  to  have  disturbed 
his  equanimity;  and  the  baronetcy  conferred 
upon  nim  by  George  lY.  in  1820  was  probably 
received  with  more  satisfiujtion  than  the  praises 
ofthepublio.  Thathewas,however,notexempt 
from  toe  misfortunes  which  seem  almost  hered- 
itary in  his  profesnon,  was  presently  proved 
1^  an  event  which,  while  it  overwhelined  him 
in  fhumoial  rnin,  materially  affected  the  oharao- 
ter  of  hia  subsequent  literary  productions,  and 
brought  his  life  prematurely  to  a  close.  In 
Ju.  1626,  Constable  and  co.  of  Edinburgh,  his 
pnbUahers,  were  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
oommeroial  crisis  of  that  year,  to  suspend  pay- 
mentj  and  Scott  was  found  to  have  incurred 
liabihties  to  their  creditors  to  the  amount  of 
no  less  than  £72,000.  In  his  eagerness  to  en- 
large and  embeliieh  Abbotsford,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  there  a  style  suitable 
to  tiw  estate,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving from  Oonstable  and  co.  large  sums  in 
•nticipation  of  works  in  progress,  or  whidt  he 
designed  to  write,  and  was  thus  led,  on  the 
principle  of  mutaal  aooonunodation,  to  {pre 
the  ton  oonnter  aooeptaooee  or  to  indm»e 
their  notes,  as  a  means  of  relienng  them  from 
embarrassments,  of  which  he  was  himself 
partly  the  cause.  This  disaster  was  almost  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  failure  of  the  [irinting 
house  of  James  Ballantyne  and  co.,  which  had 
ivinted  Scott^s  works  since  the  year  1802,  and 
of  which,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  it  was 
BOW  discovered  he  had  been  a  secret  partner 
liaoe  1806.  QSee  Balustxsb.)  The  affidrs 


of  both  firms  had  become  involved  with 
each  other  to  an  extent  little  creditable  to 
the  sagacity  or  business  capacity  of  the  par- 
ties concerned ;  and  Scott  was  found  to  be  lia- 
ble, as  partner  of  Ballantyne  and  co.,  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  which 
somewhat  exceeded  £100,000.  As  about  h^ 
of  die  £73,000  due  to  the  (uvditors  of  Oonttar 
ble  and  ca  was  inolnded  in  the  debts  of  Bil- 
lantyne  and  co^  his  actual  liabilities  on  account 
of  both  firms  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
£160,000.  Un^>paUed  by  the  magnitude  of 
his  misfortones,  not  the  least  of  which  must 
have  been  the  mortification  attending  the  ex- 
posure of  his  stent  connection  with  the  print- 
ing house,  he  revised  the  composition  which 
his  oreditoro  offered  him,  and,  having  procured 
an  extension  of  time,  at  the  age  of  66  heroic- 
ally set  about  what  might  well  have  seemed 
the  hopeless  task  of  reimbursing  them  by  his 
literary  labors.  He  snrrendered  his  town 
house  and  most  of  his  available  assets,  but  still 
dung  to  Abbotsford,  although  obliged  to  live 
there  in  a  humbler  style  than  hm  been  hia 
usage ;  choosing  rather  to  shorten  his  life  by 
toil  than  part  with  what  he  fondly  hoped  might 
be  the  ancestral  home  of  his  descenoants.  In 
182&  appeared  "  Woodstock,"  a  novel  written 
during  the  crisis  of  his  financial  troubles,  and 
followed  by  *' Chronicles  of  the  Canongate, 
First  Series,"  and  the  "life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte" (1827),  the  latter  of  which  is  understood 
to  have  produced  him  £18,000.  At  a  dinner  ^iv- 
en  for  the  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
fund  on  Feb.  28,  1827,  he  finally  Uixew  off  the 
mantle  of  disguise,  whidi  he  observed  to  a 
friend  had  become  somewhat  tattered,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of  what 
were  known  as  the  "  Waverley  novels,"  a  fact 
long  previously  established  to  the  public  satis- 
&cnon.  His remaming works  are  the*' Chroni- 
oles  of  the  Canongate,  Second  Series"  (1828); 
"Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Series'*  (ie27-*29),  devoted  to  Scottish 
history;  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  (1828);  "The 
Doom  of  Devoirgoil "  and  "  The  Auchindrane 
Tragedy"  (1880);  a  "History  of  Scotland" 
^182»-'80),  forming  2  vols,  of  Lardner's  "  Cab- 
inet Oyclopodia;"  "Letters  on  Demonolon' 
and  Witohcraft"  (18S0),  published  in  Hnrrara 
"Family  Library;"  another  series  of  "Tales 
of  a  Grandfather"  (1830),  on  French  history; 
and  a  4th  series  of  "Tales  of  my  Landlord" 
(1881),  contaming  "Count  Robert  of  Paris" 
and  "  Castle  Dangerous."  He  also  furnished 
the  notes  and  pro&ces  for  a  cheap  nnifbrm 
series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  commenced  in 
1820  by  Robert  Oaddl,  who  had  porchased  half 
of  the  copyright ;  and  the  mofits  of  the  new  edi- 
tion added  very  considerably  toward  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts.  Labors  so  onerous  as  these 
were  beyond  the  powers  of  almost  any  author, 
and  Scott  in  his  later  works  began  to  give  eyi- 
denoe  of  mental  exhaustion,  which  tbe  pnblic, 
BjmpuOuaag  with  his  misfortunes  and  anzious 
to  oontribate  toward  his  liberation  fnm  debt, 
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generotisly  overloolced.  Kot  only  vsb  Mb  brain 
overtasked,  bat  his  bodily  health,  preTionsly 
good,  declined  under  the  iaflneQce  of  inoesMuat 
mental  application  and  confinement;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1880-*81  aTmptoins  of  gradnal  par- 
alyriBt  a  dlaeaae  hereditary  in  hia  flonilj,  be- 
gaa  to  be  manifested.  To  avert  the  tmpend- 
uu  blow,  abstinence  from  literary  labor  was 
joined  upon  liim,  and,  in  Oct.  1681,  he  sailed 
for  Italy  in  a  ship  fhmished  by  the  admiralty. 
Honors  seldom  paid  to  literuy  men  awidted 
him  at  Kaples,  Rome,  and  elsewhere;  and  in 
the  last  named  city  he  showed  the  pecouar  bent 
of  his  tastes  and  instincts  by  regarding  the 
remuns  of  Oothic  mediseval  splendor  with  -a 
keener  interest  than  those  of  the  older  Roman 
drilization.  Feeling  that  his  strength  was 
rapidly  foiling,  he  requested  to  1>e  conveyed  at 
once  to  his  native  coantry,  that  he  might  die 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  Tweed.  The 
Jonmey  was  acoomptished  too  mildly  tat  bis 
etrength,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  London  in 
Jane,  1883,  he  had  beoome  insendUe  to  the 
presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  rela- 
tives. He  reached  Abbotsford  on  Jnly  11, 
seeming  to  revive  a  lijitle  in  the  presence  of 
familiar  scenes  and  faces,  bat  soon  after  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility,  in  which  condiUon,  af- 
ter occasional  intervals  of  oonscionsness^  death 
finally  overtook  him.  He  was  boried  in  an 
aisle  in  Drybnigh  abbey,  which  had  belonged 
to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  memory  is  per- 
petuated by  a  noble  Ckithio  tabernacle  erected 
In  Edinbnigh  in  1844-^6.  By  dint  of  extraor- 
dinary exertions  he  had  pud  at  the  time  of  his 
death  npward  of  £100,000  of  his  debts,  and 
soon  afterward,  chiefly  thronrii  the  liberal  ad- 
vances of  Oadeli,  who  reodved  in  retam  Soott's 
ahara  of  the  profits  aooming  from  copyright 
property  in  the  Waverley  novels,  the  claims  of 
all  his  creditors  were  folly  satisfied — a  resnlt 
perhaps  never  achieved  before  or  since  within 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  by  the  intellectaal  ef- 
forts of  a  single  person.  His  4  children,  2  sons 
and  2  daughters,  survived  him,  bat  have  since 
died,  leaving  no  male  iasae  to  continne  the 
fiimily  name.  His  eldest  daoghter  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  6.  Lockhart,  and  their  daughter,  the 

E resent  owner  of  Abbotsford,  has,  with  her 
□sband,  Robert  Hope,  assamed  by  act  of  par- 
Uament  the  name  of  Scott. — In  personal  ap- 
pearance Scott  was  tall  and  of  vigorous  frame, 
and  in  walking  betrayed  bis  lameness  only 
by  a  slight  sinklDg  (M*  the  li^t  Umb.  His 
head  was  long  and  Qylindricu  in  dkape,  hia 
complexion  ftiir,  and  lus  ^res,  snrmountea  by 
large  bushy  eyebrows,  small  and  gray.  The 
expresnon  of  hia  coontenanco  was  somewhat 
heavy,  bat  in  oonversation  or  in  moments  of 
relaxation  it  lightened  up  with  great  anima- 
tion. Of  his  generosity,  his  affability,  his  pas- 
sion for  field  sports  and  love  of  dogs  and  horses, 
and  the  innumerable  littie  traits  which  endear- 
ed him  to  the  domestic  circle,  as  well  also  as 
of  his  stnmg  pr^udioes,  particularly  on  politl- 
oal  ant^eota  (Us  oj^nlons  heing,  as  m^  be  sap- 
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posed  from  the  sentiment  pervading  his  wiib 
ings,  strongly  tory),  many  interesting  detvlt 
may  be  foand  In  the  elaborate  biography  hj  hii 
son-in-law  Lockhart,  which  is  the  only  oonpleto 
record  of  his  life.  To  jodge  from  tiie  waAtt 
and  varietyof  theeditiwisof  hiaikov^TOoat- 
ly  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Aneiioa,  Us 
popularity,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  nan 
distinguished  names  since  his  death,  is  nofr 
minished.  The  faistoriofl  novel,  eonsideni  ai 
a  separate  department  of  fiction,  may  be  sril 
to  have  been  created  by  him ;  and,  after  mik- 
ing due  allowance  for  tiie  exaggerated  respeet 
with  wldoh  he  viewed  medinvalism,  and  Ui 
erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  those 
Gothic  ages  in  which  his  fancy  delighted  to 
roam,  he  is  entitied  to  the  credit  of  haviu 
communicated  a  historical  tendency  to  imi^ 
native  literature  which  has  not  yet  exhsnitw 
itself  and  which  has  led  to  important  results  In 
other  fidds  of  Hteraiy  labor. 

SOOTT,  WiNWELD,  an  American  ssanl, 
bom  in  Petersbu^,  Ta.,  of  parentue  of  Bctrtdi 
descent,  Jane  18, 1788.  He  was  left  an  or|^ 
in  his  boyhood,  was  educated  at  William  ai 
Hary  college,  and  studied  law.  After  a  ftw 
years'  practice  of  that  profeedon,  he  waa  19- 
pointed  in  1808  a  captiun  of  the  light  artillay, 
and  was  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  m  t» 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilxinson.  Boos 
remarks  uttered  by  him  expreeaive  of  sn  o^- 
Ion  of  Gen.  Wilkinson's  complicity  with  Boir'i 
conspiracy  were  made  the  ground  of  a  prosses- 
tion,  and  led  to  his  suspension  from  dn^  <n 
the  score  of  disrespect  to  his  commanding 
fleer.  Oapt.  Scott  returned  to  his  native  stit^ 
and  tamed  to  advantage  lua  year's  abseooa 
from  duty  by  laboriously  stodying  his  proAt- 
don.  Tn  July,  1813,  he  was  advanced  to  As 
rank  of  lieatenant-oolonel,  and  ordered  to  Uw 
Canada  frontier.  Arriving  at  Lewiston  whib 
l^e  affair  of  Qaeenstown  hdglits  was  in  prq^ 
ress,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  taking  part « 
once  in  the  battle,  the  field  was  won  under  his 
direction ;  but  it  was  finally  lost  and  hlmielf 
and  his  command  taken  prisoners,  from  the  rs- 
fUsal  of  the  troops  at  Lewiston  to  cross  to  their 
assistance.  The  war  of  1812  had  arisen  in  part 
out  of  the  claim  of  the  British  government  t» 
the  right  of  impressing  seamen  into  her  sv* 
vioe,6reatBrit(unaotijigon  the  maxim:  **Oan 
a  sabject,  always  a  subject,'*  while  tiw  Amo^ 
can  government  inaiatea  vpoa  the  ri^t  at  tf- 
patriation.  The  British  officers  attempted  to 
enforce  practically  the  doctrine  of  thor  wr- 
emment  in  the  case  of  tiie  prisonera  taken 
at  Qoeenstown,  and  were  in  the  act  of  s^e^ 
ing  the  Irish  and  other  foreign<bora  citLnoa 
out  of  Ool.  Soott's  command  to  send  than 
to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  whea  m 
ordered  the  men  not  to  answer  any  tpei^^ 
or  make  known  the  place  of  their  naiivuy.  H« 
threatened  the  retaliation  of  his  govenunsoti 
and,  npoo  being  exchanged,  procured  the  ptf* 
sage  of  a  law  to  that  effect;  and  be  oaoaed  a 
number  of  British  prisonen  equal  to  that  of  «• 
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•wn  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
Mt  aside  for  the  same  fate  that  those  ahonld 
reoeive.  The  result  was  the  safe  return  of  his 
men  to  the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Shortly  after  the  captnre  of  York,  Upper 
Canada,  where  fell  the  gallant  Gen.  Fike,  Scott 
Joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Dearborn,  as  his 
•4)atant-gen«ru  with  the  rank  of  coloneL  lo 
an  ombmed  naval  and  land  attack  upon  Fort 
George,  Uar  3T,  1818,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  UTanoe  in  sorf  boats.  The  landing  was 
efieoted  in  the  face  a  heavy  fire  of  mnsketiy, 
and  the  line  was  formed  on  the  beach,  below 
an  i^rapt  elevation  of  10  or  12  feet  held  by 
1,500  of  the  enem;.  Scott  was  harled  baok- 
ward  ftom  the  ascent,  but  rallying  carried  the 
position,  and  pushed  on  to  Fort  Geoi^,  which 
the  enemy  abandoned  after  patting  slow 
matches  to  the  magazines.  One  of  these  ex- 
ploding, the  colonel  was  stnick  from  his  saddle 
by  a  flyhig  piece  of  timber  and  severely  hnrt. 
Two  officers  Boatohed  away  in  time  the  matches 
from  the  other  two  magazines,  and  Od.  Scott 
with  his  ovm  hands  pmled  down  the  British 
flag.  Oommodive  Ohannoey,  lieot  O.  B.  Fer- 
ry, and  Oenends  Winder  and  Alexander  Ma> 
oconb  were  in  the  expedition.  In  the  antmnn 
of  1818  Ool.  Scott  commanded  in  the  advance 
of  'ffUldnson's  deecent  of  the  St.  Lawrence — 
an  operation  directed  against  Montreal,  but 
which  was  abandoned  on  wholly  insuflScient 
gronnda,  at  a  time  when  the  place  could  have 
been  eadly  captured  and  the  campugn  dosed 
with  honor,  m  the  spring  of  1814  Scott  was 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  established  a 
camp  of  instrnotion  at  Buffalo,  where  he  intro- 
duced tiie  Frendi  system  of  tactics,  and  rigor- 
ously put  them  in  practice  from  April  to  July, 
with  such  snooess  that  the  three  brigades  and 
the  battalion  of  artillery  under  him  were  as 
thtfongUy  instrocted  as  is  zeqoudte  for  all  the 
pnn>0Be8  of  war.  The  e&ct  was  soon  seen 
and  felt  in  the  operations  that  followed.  On 
July  8, 1814,  Scott's  and  Ripley's  brigades,  with 
Sndman's  artillery,  crossed  t^e  Niagara  river, 
took  Fort  Erie  and  a  part  of  its  {garrison,  and 
the  next  day  advanced  upon  Chippewa,  skir- 
mishing the  whole  distance  to  the  position  held 
by  Bimi,  the  British  general ;  and  on  the  6th 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  resulting  in 
ibo  defeat  and  repulse  of  the  enemy  beyond  the 
river  of  that  name.  (See  Chippewa.)  Few 
battles  have  occurred  in  which  the  advantages 
at  the  outset  were  more  nearly  balanced,  and 
tlie  superiority  in  the  end  more  dearly  evinced, 
it  was  gained  by  a  skilflil  ad<^on  of  a  double 
oUiqne  wder  wbattle,  tbe  timely  oo-aotion  of 
title  two  arms,  infimtiT  and  artillery,  and  an 
aotnal  shook  of  tbe  bayoiMt.  Twenty  days 
after  the  battie  of  Chmpewa  was  fought  that 
of  Lundy's  Lane,  or  Bndgewater,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  which 
Scott  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  (See  Luitdt's 
Labs.)  These  two  engagements  of  CSiippewa 
and  JjaaAfB  Lane^  finight  within  a  month  by 


the  same  American  army,  against  the  veir  best 
British  troops,  on  their  own  soil,  established 
the  prestige  of  our  arms,  and  were  of  lasting 
and  mestimahle  value  to  the  character  of  tiie 
country.  Scott's  wound  of  the  leit  Moulder 
was  critical,  and  his  recovery  painfhl  and  slow, 
and  when  completed  his  arm  was  left  partially 
disabled.  Before  operations  were  resumed  on 
the  Canada  frontier,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
oonduded.  Soott  was  offered  and  declined  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  aa  seeretaiT  of  war,  and  waa 
pnnnoted  to  be  mqjor-generaf.  He  ascdsted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment,  and  then  virited  Europe  in  a  military 
and  diplomatio  capacity.  Arriving  in  France 
diortiy  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Amer- 
ican general  ei^oyed  the  rare  satis&ction  and 
advantage  of  consultation  and  discourse  with 
some  of  the  leading  captains  that  had  been 
formed  under  the  hand  of  Kapoleon.  After 
the  peace  of  1816  Gen.  Soott  made  severd 
contributions  to  the  very  slender  military  Ut- 
eratore  of  the  country.  His  "  General  Regola- 
tiona  for  the  Army"  (162(Q  supplied  at  the 
time  a  great  deniMraAm^  and  contain  mndi 
tuefbl  imormation  tot  the  fidd  and  garriaon. 
The  "  bifimtry  Tactics,"  taken  from  the  French, 
and  publidied  under  a  reaolntion  of  congress 
in  1886,  is  the  basis  of  that  department  of  mUi- 
tary  knowledge  in  this  country.  Beside  tiiea^ 
their  author  materially  dded  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  different  departments  of  let- 
ters. The  first  event  of  much  public  import 
tance  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  between  tiie 
war  of  1812  and  the  Uexican  war  of  184^'8. 
is  the  hostilities  of  1889  against  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  which  were  terminated  by  the  battie  of 
Bad  Axe.  The  head  chie^  Black  Hawk,  was 
diortly  after  made  prisoner.  In  the  mean 
time  Gen.  Soott  was  on  his  w^  to  the  seoie  <tf 
hostilities  by  the  rente  of  the  great  lakes,  to 
goard  against  the  contingency  of  a  league  of 
ue  other  north-western  tribes  with  Black 
Hawk's  band.  On  the  passage  of  the  troops 
to  Chicago  the  cholera  broke  out  with  &tal 
severity  among  them,  and  for  the  time  prostrat- 
ed the  command.  After  landing  the  detach- 
ment at  suitable  points  and  makmg  every  pro- 
vision for  their  welfiEire,  Gen,  Scott  arrived  on 
the  Misufisippi  river,  where  he  again  encoun- 
tered the  same  dreadful  scourge  in  the  army 
under  Gen.  Atkinson.  In  the  same  year  oo- 
ourred  the  nullification  troubles  in  South  Caro- 
lina, threatening  a  odlisi(Ma  between  tiie  an- 
thorities  of  that  state  and  of  Hie  United  States. 
Great  prudence,  much  discretion,  tact,  self-re- 
straint, and  delieaoy  were  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  military  man  commanding  at  that 
crisis  the  forces  of  the  generd  government  in 
the  harbor  of  Cbarleston.  Bol&ess,  decision, 
energy,  so  vdnable  in  tiieir  effect  at  other  times, 
might  then  have  precipitated  a  result  fatd  to 
the  peace  of  the  country.  The  qualities  actually 
required  by  the  occasion  were  conspicnoudy 
db^byed by Winfleid Scott.  ThedoudpMaed 
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ftwaj  for  the  time.  The  war  with  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida  began  ia  1880.  No 
other  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  is  so 
difficnit  for  the  operation  of  troops,  or  so  favor- 
able for  the  flight,  ambnshes,  and  stratagems 
of  a  savage  enemy.  The  war  lingered  till 
1843,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  subsidiz- 
ing the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  and  oonniv* 
log  at  the  oontinoanco  of  a  part  of  the  Kodians 
in  the  oonntry.  In  the  winter  d  1887-*8 
Hbere  were  10,000  troops  in  the  peninsula, 
nnder  Gen.  Jesap,  who  had  displaced  Gen. 
Boott,  bat  no  de<»ded  resnlta  were  obtained. 
Gen.  Scott  was  bat  a  short  time  in  the  terri- 
tory before  he  was  called  to  the  Greek  conn- 
try,  and  thenoe  was  ordered  before  a  court  of 
*  rj  to  answer  for  the  f^ore  of  the  cam- 

Es  in  Florida  and  the  Greek  oonntry.  The 
ig  of  the  conrt  was  withoat  qnahflcation 
in  his  favor,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  intelli- 
gent public  opinion.  The  trooblea  In  the 
Oherokee  conntry  in  1888  sprang  from  the 
same  cause  as  those  in  Florida — the  policy  of 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Uissis- 
rfppi  river,  and  obstacles  and  resistance  to  that 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  A 
ocmfliot  of  jnrisdiotion  had  arisen  between  tha 
lava  of  the  state  ot  Georgia,  within  whose 
bonndaries  a  lai^  wnliott  of  the  Oherokee 
bands  and  the  tnlial  onstoms  and  regnla- 
lions.  The  general  government  coald  not  as- 
sure to  the  Indians  the  rights  it  wished  to 
guarantee  to  them  while  tiiey  oontinned  with- 
in the  states.  Their  removal  was  consequent- 
ly a  necessity,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  benefit 
to  them,  and  a  bettering  of  their  condition 
in  slU  re8i>eots.  At  the  time,  they  felt  it  as  a 
severe  grievance,  and  yielded  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  government  and  of  the  military 
commander,  Gen.  Scott,  otdy  with  great  relnc- 
tanoe.  The  personal  and  ofilcial  influence  of 
the  general  was  exerted  with  extreme  mild- 
ness and  oonrideration  ndngled  with  firmness, 
and  was  entirely  and  happily  suooessfti].  The 
whole  body  of  these  people,  semi-oivilized  and 
many  educated,  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  the  west,  and  settled  in  their  new  homes 
on  the  Arkansas,  where  they  have  continned 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  advance  in  the 
arts  of  peace. — The  Canadian  rebellion,  which 
was  an  armed  rising,  in  Lower  Oanada,  against 
the  British  government,  spread  over  the  bor- 
der, enlisting  nnmerons  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  and  developed  into  the  "  patriot 
war  of  188Y."  It  oontinned  to  be  a  source  of 
excitement  and  danger  on  the  American  side  of 
the  line,  after  it  had  ceased  on  tiie  other  dde. 
What  was  at  first  sympathy  with  the  Oanadian 
grievances  soon  awakoied  the  old  slombffling 
animosity  a^dnst  Great  Britain  and  the  mem- 
ories of  1812.  Scott  was  called  to  exert  his 
best  energies  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
needles  and  defeno^ese  collision  and  conflict, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  in  defiance  of  in- 
ternational law.  The  labors  exacted  of  him 
were  moBt  severe;  the  e^oanre  along  that  ex- 


tended frontier  line  of  frozen  lakes  and  rivna 
winter  after  winter,  flying  from  point  to  point 
a  thousand  miles  apart,  was  what  few  cwttito- 
tions  oould  have  withstood.  The  boming  of 
the  Caroline  was  an  occurrence  sufiBoient  in  it- 
self^ leaving  out  of  view  the  wild  excHemeait 
of  the  times,  to  have  caused  a  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Not 
unconnected  with  the  hostile  fueling  againat 
England  that  kept  the  fh>ntier  ci  Oanada  in  a 
ferment,  was  the  dispnte  abont  the  bonndaiT' 
line  of  Midne  and  New  BmnswioL  Aetaal 
hostilities  were  impending  between  the  atatv 
and  the  province,  and  intercourse  between  the 
governor  of  the  one  and  the  lieutenant^v- 
emor  of  the  other  had  for  some  time  wholly 
ceased,  when  Gen.  Scott  arrived  at  Portland 
Ue.,  in  the  spring  of  1630.  He  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  padflcator,  and  found  in 
the  person  of  U^.  Gen.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
lientenant-govemor  of  Kew  Brunswick,  an 
old  and  warm  military  friend,  between  whom 
and  himself  several  interchauf^  of  aervicea 
and  kindnesses  had  passed  dunng  the  war  of 
181S.  Through  this  fiiendahip,  imA  by  means 
of  the  crafidence  and  esteon  it  had  prodneed, 
Gen.  Boott  was  enabled  to  reopen  oommoai- 
cations  between  Gov.  Fairfield  and  Sir  John 
Harvey,  to  establish  a  temporary  conventioi 
between  the  state  and  the  {MTOvince  that  pr^ 
vented  the  disputed  territory  from  beoom- 
ing  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  referred  the 
whole  question  to  Washington,  where  it  was 
finally  settled  by  the  treaty  arranged  in  1843 
between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Asbbarton. 
Gen.  Scott  had  meantime,  by  the  death  of  Gen. 
Macomb  in  1841,  become  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States. — The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  having  resulted  in  war  with  Mex- 
ico, on  May  8  and  9, 1846,  were  fonght  between 
the  Nneces  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto  and  of  Besaca  de  la  Fttlma; 
Mtmterey  was  stormed  in  the  fibptember 
lowing,  and  the  battle  of  Bnena  Virta  won  in 
February  of  the  next  y«ar,  all  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  After  the  takmg 
of  Monterey  it  was  seen  that  to  conquer  a 
peace"  an  impression  must  be  made  upon  the 
interior  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  that  an- 
other line  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  must 
be  followed.  Gen.  Scott  was  asngned  to  tiie 
chief  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico.  The 
plan  was  to  make  Vera  Oruz  the  base  line,  and 
to  direct  an  army  upon  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. To  make  up  the  necessary  force  SooCt 
drew  a  portion  of  the  troops  from  Taylor,  leav- 
ing him  however  quite  sufiicient  to  hold  his 
own  line,  bnt  not  to  advance,  as  Gen.  Taylw's 
own  correspondence  states.  Scott  assembled 
his  army  of  fnva^on  at  Lobot  island,  north  at 
Yera  Cruz,  leaving  Santa  Anna,  who  was  then 
in  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  doubt  as  to  the 
p<Hnt  of  attack,  whether  he  would  enter  the 
oonntry  by  way  of  Tampico  or  Vera  Onub 
Finally,  on  March  0,  1847,  the  .12,000  men 
were  thrown  adiore  at  Vera  Onut  without  Ae 
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tmitWftiT*  oasnaltf  ,  and  HbA  dty  waa  Kt  once  in- 
Teated  from  ahem  to  shore.  The  mortar  bat- 
terr  opened  on  tlie  23d,  the  siege  pleoea  on  tiie 
24th,  and,  after  reoeiving  nearly  7,000  miBsiles 
fired  day  and  night,  the  city  and  the  castle  of  San 
Joan  d'UIloa  c^itolated  on  the  26th,  and  their 
garrison  of  5,000  on  the  2dth  marched  ont  of 
tiie  dtr  and  groanded  their  arma.  The  march 
toward  Jalapa  was  begnn  on  April  8,  and  on 
the  17th  the  army  was  in  front  and  on  the  flanl: 
of  the  monntain  position  of  Oerro  Gordo.  The 
defile  formed  by  the  river  Plan  del  Bio  is  of 
incalculable  natnral  strength.  It  was  nowifor- 
tified  and  defended  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  with 
an  army  of  doable  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  American.  Scott's  prophetic  order  begins : 
"  The  raemVs  whole  line  m  intrenobments  and 
batteries  wul  be  attadked  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  turned,  eu^  in  the  day  to-morrow, 
probably  befbre  IQ  o'chok  A.  K."  The  order 
that  directed  what  was  to  be  done,  became 
after  it  was  done  the  narrative  of  the  perfonn- 
snce.  In  this  battle  the  three  arms,  artillery 
(fidd  and  siege),  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were 
oombined  against  the  narrowness  of  defiles,  the 
command  of  elevations,  fortified  positions,  and 
duplicate  numerical  force.  (See  Gerbo  Gordo.) 
The  enemy  driven  from  every  point  of  his  line, 
the  American  anny  followed  in  pursuit,  captur- 
ing Jal^Mi  April  19,  Perote  on  the  22d,  and 
Fnebla  JAtj  16.  Here  it  remained,  drilling  and 
waiting  for  reCnfcffoements,  till  Aug.  7-  Scott 
had  t^poaed  the  indeddve  policy  m  occupying 
an  armed  frontier  line,  either  the  Bio  Grande 
or  the  Sierra  Uadre,  prononndng  that  tliis 
would  lead  to  "  a  war  ake  &  peace."  It  was 
he  who  had  designated  the  base  line  of  Yera 
Oruz  and  the  line  of  operations  thence  to  the 
dty  of  Kenoo.  For  tne  preparatory  measure 
of  the  campaign,  whatever  its  plan  ^ould  be, 
Scott,  aa  the  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
at  Washington,  had  proposed  to  the  admin- 
istration t£at  the  new  troops  to  be  raised 
should  be  assembled  at  convenient  and  health- 
Ail  positions  within  the  United  States,  there  to 
be  organized,  instructed,  and  disciplined,  while 
measorea  were  also  taken  to  collect  and  arrange 
the  neceasary  materiel.  He  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  new  line  conld  not  be  placed 
amm  the  Bio  Grande  earlier  than  Septonber. 
Tht  proposal  was  ridioaled  and  rejected.  Time 
▼indicated  it  wi^  exactness.  The  anny  waa 
delayed  at  Poebla  to  do  there  what  dioold 
have  been  done  at  home  beforehand.  Thesick- 
neaa  and  losses  upon  both  Taylor's  and  Scott's 
lines  were  ezcessiTely  increased  by  the  unfitted 
state  of  the  new  troops  for  the  field.  Santa 
Anna  had  time  to  create  a  new  army  and  to 
fortify  the  capital.  Up  to  the  time  of  Scott's 
arrival  in  Mexico  there  was  no  law  to  punish 
offences  committed  by  Americans  apon  Mexi- 
cans and  by  Mexicans  upon  Americans.  Oon- 
gress  had  adjourned  withont  providing  an^ 
raned^.  The  most  fla^ant  crimes  had  passed 
unpunished ;  they  were  increasing,  and  barbari- 
ties nntold  were  continnally  ocoorring.  The 


disd[dine  of  the  army  was  seriooaly  endangei^ 
ed;  a  state  of  tilings  similar  to  that  nnderJnnot 
in  Spain  was  &st  approaching,  and  the  liberti- 
nage  of  assassiifatioD  would  at  no  distant  period 
have  inaugurated  a  guerilla  system  which  that 
mountahious  conntry  would  have  &vored  In  a 
high  degree.  To  meet  and  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion, the  general  in  February,  at  Tampico,  pub- 
lished his  "  General  Order  No.  20,"  which  spe- 
cified the  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  hither- 
to unprovided  for,  deduced  a  code  of  laws  from 
the  articles  of  war  and  the  general  crindnal 
Juri^radence  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
mhed  tribunals  under  the  name  of  military 
commissions,  From  the  7th  to  the  10th  of 
Angnst  the  divisions  were  set  in  motion  from 
Poebla  npon  the  national  road,  the  whole  force 
numbering  10,748  mm.  The  advance  the 
armyoame  inviewof  Moieo  ontfae  10th.  Hie 
«ty,  lying  in  a  great  baon,  was  at  a  fbrmer 
period  entirely  surroonded  by  water,  and  reach- 
ed by  causeways.  It  is  still  dotted  around  bj 
lakes,  with  marshes  interposed,  and  still  ap- 
proachable by  causeways.  The  road  from 
Fuebla  enters  the  city  at  east,  passing  be- 
tween the  lakes  Tezcuco  on  the  north  and  Ohal- 
00  on  the  west.  This  road  was  defended  by  a 
fortified  mound,  £1  Pefion,  which  could  have 
been  taken  only  at  very  great  loss.  After  ap- 
proaching and  reconnoitring  El  Pefion,  it  was 
decided  not  to  attack  it.  For  sufficient  reasons 
the  route  by  Ifoxicaldngo  also  was  declined. 
An  ezaminimon  waa  radered  by  Gen.  Scott 
throng^  Gen.  Worth,  whose  divimon  waa  at 
the  £.  end  of  Lake  Chalco,  to  aseert^  wh^er 
a  possibly  practicable  route  could  be  fomid  or 
made  around  that  lake  and  the  adjoining  lake 
Xaobimilco.  A  difficult  way  was  found  to  ex- 
ist. The  ditouT  was  made  around  the  lakes  to 
the  southern  avenue  of  the  city,  the  Acapuico 
road.  The  last  division  of  the  army  (Twin's) 
withdrew  from  before  £1  Pefion  on  the  16th, 
op  to  which  time  even  they  believed  that  the 
attack  on  Pefion  was  intended.  The  detour 
was  a  stroke  of  strategy  which  had  long  been 
premeditated  as  a  lik^ibood  by  the  general, 
and  as  such  imparted  to  his  staff.  The  Ameri- 
can army  waa  now  direotiy  south  of  the  city, 
at  San  Angnstin,  but  the  rmd  was  defended  by 
t&e  fin^^  village  of  San  Antonio,  and  neater 
the  city  by  the  convent,  church,  and  UU  dt 
pont  of  Ohnmbusoo.  San  Antonio  was  flanked 
by  lava  fields  (pedreffdt),  most  difficult  of  pas- 
sage. Westward  those  fields  stretched  to  the 
intrenched  camp  of  Gontreras,  some  6  miles, 
held  by  7,000  picked  troops  under  Gen.  Valen- 
cia, with  a  reserve  of  12,000  under  Santa  Anna 
near  San  An^el.  It  was  determined  to  leave 
Worth's  division  on  the  Acapuico  road  observ- 
ing San  Antonio,  and  to  attack  Gontreras.  That 
position  and  Churubusco  were  successively  car- 
ried on  Aug.  20  (see  Chcbubitsco),  and  the 
army  conld  have  taken  the  capital,  bat  it  waa 
deemed  better  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  nwo- 
tiations,  throagh  the  peace  commisdoner  Mr. 
Trist,  who  was  present  for  that  purpose.  A 
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trace  was  asked  br  Santa  Anna  on  th«  81st,  an 
arndstioe  entered  into,  and  negotiations  carried 
on  till  Sept  7.  The  armistice  at  an  en^  an- 
other eeries  of  operations  began,  on  the  S.  W. 
arenne  of  the  city,  the  Tolnoa  road.  The  head- 

anarters  had  beeu  established  at  Tacabaya,  to 
lie  N.  of  which  and  oommandinff  the  road  was 
Ohapaltepeo,  a  stronglj  fortified  and  wooded 
eminence,  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  militarj  col- 
lege. At  its  foot  the  Tolnoa  road  branches  to- 
•  ward  the  city,  the  right  causeway  leading  to 
the  Belen  gate,  and  the  left  going  N.,  then  tam- 
ing £.,  and  entering  the  city  on  its  W.  ade  by 
the  gate  of  San  Oosme.  West  of  Ohapnltepoo 
itself  an  extended  line  formed  by  the  Molmo 
del  Bey  and  Oasa  Hata,  massive  stone  bnildings 
wUhin  range  of  Ohapnltqwo,  was  held  by  a 
body  of  Uuican  troops,  nombering,  as  it  after- 
ward proved,  about  14,000.  On  Sept  6  Qm. 
Worth  y6&L  8,600  men  was  ordered  to  take 
^ese  stone  buildings,  destroy  the  cannon  foon- 
dery  wbic^  was  reported  to  be  there,  and  the  de- 
fences, and  afterward  return  to  the  main  army, 
^e  first  attack  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  re- 
pnlsed,  bat  its  success  was  partial.  AH  three 
of  the  arms  were  actively  employed,  and  at 
length  the  success  was  complete.  More  than 
600  prisoners  were  taken,  the  matiriel  was 
captured,  and  the  bnildings  destroyed.  In  this 
brief  fight  nearly  a  fourth  of  Wortii's  oommand 
fdl,  ana  of  these  68  were  officers.  After  thor- 
oaghly  reconnoitiing  all  the  rontes  into  the 
city,  it  was  dedded  not  to  leave  Ohapnitepeo 
on  the  army's  flank  or  in  its  rear,  but  to  assault 
it,  and  then,  seiring  the  two  lines  of  oauseway 
that  divide  at  its  base,  to  direct  the  columns  upon 
the  garitoM  of  Belen  and  San  Oosme.  The  for- 
tifications were  battered  by  the  dege  pieces  on 
the  ISth,  and  on  the  18th,  these  uniting  and 
timing  with  Gen.  Pillow's  attack  through  the 
wooded  west  side  and  Gen.  Quitman's  on  that 
of  Tacabaya,  this  strong  place  was  carried  in  a 
B^le  of  the  highestgallantry.  (See  Ohapttt.tk- 
pzo.)  Ueantime  Worth  had  gained  the  rear, 
and  was  between  the  hill  and  the  city,  in  par* 
suit  of  the  enemy  northerly  on  the  aqueduct  and 
causeway  that  reach  the  gato  of  San  Oosme. 
Quitman  seized  the  route  to  the  Belen  gatel 
Twiggs's  ^vidon,  with  the  brigade  of  BHey  and 
two  fiisld  batteries,  had  been  ndd  on  tbe  Aea- 
pnloo  road  to  manoDuvre  toward  that  entrance 
as  a  feint  Qnitman's  advance  likewise  was 
intended  to  be  a  feint,  and  Worth's  the  real 
attack.  However,  Quitman  found  himself  op- 
posed by  pieces  in  position,  which  he  carried, 
and  pressed  on  to  the  Belen  gat«,  took  it,  and 
there  remained  for  the  night,  within  the  city, 
Worth  in  the  same  way  holding  the  gato  of 
San  Oosme.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  14  tiie 
army  passed  into  the  city,  Quitman's  division 
leading  into  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  running  up 
the  United  States  flag  on  the  national  piuaoe. 
Gen.  Scott  rode  into  the  square  at  9  A.  H., 
amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mexico  was 
conquered.  Its  82,000  soldiers  had  disappear- 
ed, and  its  Hues  (tf  fortifloations  were  silent  and 
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■UadoMd.  There  was  MHne  rtreet  tAi3a% 
and  firing  upcm  the  troops  firam  tiie  bailmigii 
on  the  part  <tf  disbanded  soldiers,  relesM 
oriminsla,  and  the  Immm  (street  beggars) ;  bat 
Hiis  disgraoefbl  conduct  was,  after  srane  loa^ 
suppressed  daring  the  day.  Order  was  estab- 
lished and  extended,  and  a  oontributioQ  leried 
on  the  city  of  $160,000  for  the  army,  two  tlurds 
of  which  sum  Gen.  Scott  remitted  to  the  United 
States  to  found  military  asylums.  Taxes  to 
raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  troqw 
were  liUd,  the  sphere  of  the  military  oommis- 
don  was  extended  and  defined,  and  in  bet  a 
civil  organization  was  created  under  the  pro* 
teotion  of  the  troops,  which  were  Rtread  onr 
vulons  parts  of  the  oountrj  to  gfve  it  an  oite 
and  a  seouri^  which  it  had  long  eeased  to  en- 
joy; all  whidi  made  the  presence  of  the  Ainer- 
fosn  army  in  Mexioo  not  the  soonm  that  in* 
■rading  and  victorious  foroea  generallj  are,  but 
acceptable  and  a  blessing  to  ute  people  of  tbe 
country,  whose  best  dtizens  saw  its  withdrsv- 
al  approaching  with  r^piet  The  trestr  of 
Goadalupe  Hidslgo,  negotiated  by  Ur.  THa() 
was  signed  on  March  3, 1846,  and  Mexioo  wu 
soon  after  evacuated  by  the  American  annies. 
A  court  of  inquiry  was  called,  but  the  result, 
only  redounded  to  the  fame  of  Gen.  Scott.— hi 
1652  he  was  the  unsucoessful  nominee  of  tbe 
whig  party  for  the  presidency,  reoeiving  1,88^- 
680  votes,  to  1,601,&74  for  the  democratic  «s&- 
didate.  Gen.  Pierce.  In  1866  the  brevet  nnk 
of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  in  order  thit 
it  might  be  confbiTed  tmm  Glen.  Soott,  ni 
was  expressly  so  framed  that  it  should  not  sii> 
vive  him.  In  1869,  serions  difierenoea  as  to  tbe 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America  through  the  strdte  ot  Fuca  hsT' 
ing  arisen,  and  a  diluted  military  poasesaico 
occurring,  Gen.  Scott  was  ordered  to  that  dis- 
tant locality,  where  he  hq>pi1y-  estobliabed  a 
satis&otory  stato  of  aflfah^  and  settied  the  dif- 
ficulty. Ei  the  civfl  war  now  (1861)  in  prog- 
ress, Qtva.  Scott  has  thrown  unhedtatingly  tbs 
weight  of  his  great  and  solid  reputation  on  tbe 
dde  of  the  Union  and  the  government. 
President  Buchanan's  term  the  commanding 
general  ui^d  the  wisest  preoantions  to  prevent 
we  anned  withdrawal  of  the  11  seceded  ststcs 
ftom  the  UnhH).  He  seoored  tbe  safe  inaasn- 
ration  of  President  Uneoln,  the  defence  of  m 
national  capital,  the  oi^an^ati<m  of  the  anor 
of  the  Union,  and  its  estabUahment  upon  ths 
Btrategetic  points  of  the  country.  At  his  sd* 
ranced  age  he  has  exerted  an  asttmishing  en- 
ei^  in  the  effort  to  hold  together  the  interest!, 
the  afiections,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  repnb* 
lie  On  Nov.  1,  1861,  the  lientenant-gensnl 
retired  from  active  servioe,  retaining,  by  s 
special  provinon  in  the  act  of  congress  passed 
at  its  extra  session  iu  tiie  summer  of  1661,  hu 
full  pay  and  allowances,  and  on  Kov.  9  ssiwd 
from  New  York  for  Europe,  hophig  there  to 
recover  hie  broken  health. 
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nTTGAL,  Hbrxt,  a  Soottiih  olersTinan 
thor,  born  at  Saltoim,  East  Lothian,  ia 
June,  1660,  died  in  Aberdeen,  Jone  18,  1678. 
He  was  the  sou  of  Patrick  Soongal,  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  chanoellor  of  the  tmiTerdty, 
where  he  was  educated.  Ia  1669,  in  his  20th 
year,  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  there, 
and  in  1674  pn^easor  of  dlTini^.  His  chief 
work  is  "The  iJfe  of  Ood  in  the  Sonl  of  Han, 
or  the  Katore  and  Szoelleiu^  of  the  Christian 
Beliffion,"  edited  by  Bishop  Bamet  (1079), 
whi&  oontinaes  to  be  reprinted,  with  Ids  ser- 
m<His  and  essays. 

SOBANTO^,  formerly  Lackawanna,  a  post 
borongh  of  Lnzeme  co.,  Fenn.,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ladcavanna  riTer,  14  m.  S.  W. 
fromOarbondale;  pop.  in  1868, 8,000;  in  1860, 
9,2S8.  It  is  in  the  most  northern  of  the  an- 
thracite basins,  and  carries  on  an  immense 
boednees  in  mining  and  shipping  ooal.  Sev- 
eral wealthy  companies,  priocip^y  composed 
of  New  York  of^italistfl,  are  eng^ed  in  thU, 
and  in  the  mannfactnre  of  railroad  iron,  pig 
metal,  Ac.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
western  rtdlroad,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  com- 
pany, all  export  lai^ly  froip  this  place.  The 
af^rregate  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  these  oom- 
panios  for  the  financial  year  1860,  from  Soran- 
ioD  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Hyde  Park, 
Providence,  and  Dnnmore,  was  1,886,036  tons, 
the  principal  part  of  which  was  sent  to  New 
York.  Scrauton  oontuns  a  rolling  mill  which 
manuflKotures  26,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per 
annum,  4  iron  fnmaoes,  8  fonnderies,  3  maohme 
shops,  3  flouring  mills,  3  saw  mills,  3  banking 
offices,  3  breweries,  1  newspaper  o£Sce,  a  public 
library  and  lyceum,  11  pnblio  schools  attended 
by  1,376  pupils,  and  13  churches,  viz. :  3  Bap- 
t^  1  Ooi^egationalf  1  HpisoopaL  1  Lather- 
8  HethodisL  3  Presbytman,  and  S  B(Hnan 
Ouu^c.  The  Lackawanna  ooal  and  inmeom- 
psny  alone  emploT  1^200  hands.  Iron  ore  Is 
SHmd  in  the  n^^boihood  in  great  abundance. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
road connects  this  place  with  Great  Bend  on  the 
Erie  raUroad,  and  with  New  York  via  Easton, 
Penn. ;  and  me  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsbuiv 
railroad  oonnecta  with  the  Oatawissa  rulroad 
at  Rupert.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
and  Pennsylvania  ooal  company's  railroad  also 
afford  facilities  fbr  Teaching  Kew  York.  09ee 
Ahthbaoitb.) 

80REAKER,  the  name  of  a  group  of  Sooth 
American  wading  birds,  of  the  sub-family  pala- 
tnedeauB^  and  so  named  from  the  loudness  and 
shrillness  of  the  voioe.  The  bill  is  short,  ele- 
"nted,  and  ourred  like  that  of  a  gallinaceous 
Urd;  nostrils  large  and  exposed;  wings  long, 
with  the  shoulder  armed  with  2  or  8  strong 
qrars;  tafl  moderate  an^  rounded;  tar«  long, 
atrong,  with  nnmerons  small  scales;  toes  long, 
the  anterior  united  by  a  short  membrane,  and 
the  claws  long  and  curved. — In.  the  genus  pala- 
ffi«2ea  (Linn.),  the  8d  and  4th  quma  are  the 
longMt,  and  the  forehead  is  ornamented  by  a 
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slfflidMkoylindrioal  horn;  the  lores  are  feath- 
ered, ^"he  homed  screamer  (P.  comuta,  Linn.), 
or  lamichiy  is  larger  than  a  goose,  about  8^  feet 
long,  of  a  blackish  color  with  a  red  spot  on 
each  shoulder,  and  lower  parts  from  the  breast 
white ;  the  bill  is  black  and  2i  inches  long,  the 
horn  8  inches  and  movable  in  all  directions,  and 
the  largest  epvur  1^  inches.  They  live  gener- 
allj  in  ^airs  m  the  innndated  districts  of  Brazfl 
and  Chuana,  especially  near  the  sea;  they  are 
shy  and  timid,  and  have  a  very,  piercing  vmoe, 
uttered  at  tiie  slightest  alarm ;'  they  ocoadon- 
ally  perch  on  trees;  the  food  consists  of  aqua- 
tic  seeds  and  plantk  and  perhaps  of  reptiles. 
Though  powertol  and  well  armed  on  the  wings, 
they  do  not  attack  other  birds,  but  £he  males 
fight  during  the  breeding  season;  they  are 
strictly  monogamous.  The  nest  is  made  on  or 
near  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  oven;  the 
eggs  are  2,  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  and  the 
young  are  abroad  by  January  orFebmary,  and 
are  cared  for  by  the  mother  till  they  are  able 
to  fiy;  the  flesh  of  the  young,  though  dark,  is 
good  eating. — ^In  the  genus  ehauiut  (111.),  the 
Sd,  4th,  and  6th  quills  are  the  longest,  and  the 
lores  are  bare.  The  fiuthfiil  screamer  (O.  eha- 
wria,  HI.)  is  nearly  8  feet  long,  of  a  uaolddi 
lead  color,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  back  of  the 
wings  and  another  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
large  quills;  there  is  no  horn  on  the  head,  and 
the  occiput  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectile 

Slumes,  the  other  feathers  of  the  part  being 
owny :  the  collar  is  black.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America  as  far  south  as  Paragnay,  and 
the  food  consists  of  aqnatic  plants.  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  the  natives  of  Oartha- 
gena  bring  them  up  with  their  geese  and  hens, 
wliioh  tiiey  defend  with  the  wing  spurs  even 
against  the  lat^est  birds  of  prey.  It  possesses 
the  singular  power  of  inflatmg  the  skin  of  the 
body  and  legswith  air,  causing  a  crackling  feel- 
ing to  the  touch.  The  walk  Is  grand,  and  tiie 
fli^t  vigorous ;  itisoaUede&i^from  itsnote. 
Another  species  (0.  Daiiana,  Gray),  from  Co- 
lombia, has  the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  and 
the  legs  and  bill  red ;  it  occurs  in  pairs  or  In 
flocks. — ^Ihia  sub-family  forms  one  of  the  con- 
necting links  between  the  waders  and  the  gal- 
linaceous birds,  resembling  the  latter  in  form, 
habits,  and  disposition. 

BCBEW,  a  mechanical  device  variously  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 
constituting  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
It  is  constructed  in  two  forms :  one,  known  as 
the  externa],  convex,  or  male  screw,  is  a  cylin- 
der of  wood  or  metal  surronnded  with  either  a 
spiral  groove  or  ridge,  which  makes  equsl  angles 
with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin^; 
the  other,  called  the  Interior,  concave,  or  fe- 
male screw,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  grooves 
around  its  interior  fitted  to  the  ridges  of  the 
corresponding  solid  screw.  When  very  short 
and  nmd  as  anstening  upon  the  external  screw, 
it  is  known  as  a  nut.  The  spiral  ridges  are 
called  the  thre^  of  the  screw,  and  these  are 
made  more  or^ess  close  t<^ther  according 
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to  the  pnrpows  for  which  the  screw  is  downed. 
Til©  principle  npon  which  the  thread  ofltrewa 
is  laid  out  was  well  anderatood  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  method  is  ^ven  in  the  works  of  Pappns 
Alexandiinos,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  the  4th 
centary  of  onr  era.  A  strip  of  thin  brass  in  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  cnt  so  that 
the  by pothenuse  representing  the  thread  shall 
have  the  required  Inclination  to  the  other  sides, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  other  to  its  droumfbrenoe ;  and 
Iwing  thus  applied  to  the  blank  cylinder  de- 
igned for  the  screw  by  wrapping  the  brass 
around  it,  the  line  of  the  thread  is  marked 
along  the  hypotbenose,  and  is  afterward  cat  In. 
The  thread  winding  around  and  asoendins  the 
cylinder  is  evidently  a  spiral  incUned  plane, 
and  possesses  Uie  properties  of  this  power. 
By  attaching  a  handle  to  the  screw  for  taming 
it  roand,  the  power  of  the  lever  is  added,  and 
thus  heavy  weights  opposed  to  the  lon^tudinal 
movement  of  the  screw  may  he  moved  or 
raised.  On  this  principle  are  constructed  the 
Tarioos  forms  of  screw  presses,  and  other  such 
midlines,  the  object  of  which  is  the  application 
of  great  power  within  a  limited  Kiace.  Tbe 
ratio  between  the  moving  power  and  the  resist- 
ance or  presBore  ia  as  the  wstanoe  between  two 
adjacent  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  tiie  circle  described  by  the  point  at 
which  the  power  is  applied.  Friction  is  a  oon- 
liderable  element  in  this  application  of  power, 
being  often  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
moved,  thus  preventing  its  descent  after  it  is 
raised  and  the  moving  power  taken  away. 
The  action  of  the  screw  is  mdefinitely  extended 
and  its  power  increased  by  adding  to  it  a  wheel 
and  axle,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  engage  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  and 
are  brought  round  continually  while  the  screw 
is  made  to  tarn  in  a  fixed  position  agunst  the 
wheel.  In  this  arransement  It  Is  known  as  the 
endless  screw.  To  the  axle  of  the  wheel  the 
weight  to  be  raised  Is  suspended,  and  the 
power  is  applied  to  a  winch  or  to  a  palley 
npoQ  the  screw.  The  ratio  between  the  power 
and  the  resistance  is  then  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  threads  of  the  screw  mnltiplied  by 
the  radius  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the 
lever  or  winch  multiplied  by  the  radius  of 
the  wheel.  Beside  this  application  of  the 
endless  screw  with  the  wheel  and  axle  for 
raising  heavy  weights,  it  is  extremely  nsefal 
as  a  component  part  of  graduating  machines, 
and  is  the  form  used  in  tbe  fine-threaded 
screws  used  for  measuring  minnte  angles, 
&c.  (See  MioBOHBTEB.)  Its  special  adapta- 
tion for  this  ose  depends  npon  tiie  very  great 
space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw 
passes  in  comparison  with  that  described  by 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
The  power  of  the  screw  is  again  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  measured  movement  of  its 
cylinder  through  infinitely  small  spaces  deter- 
mined, in  what  is  known  as  Hunter's  screw. 
TUb  consists  of  two  screws,  a  ftnaller  external 


screw  working  in  tiie  hollow  end  of  a  Urg«r 

screw,  which  Is  both  external  and  IntermL 
Its  outer  thread  nsually  has  one  less  torn  to 
the  inch  on  the  length  of  the  barrel  than  the 
smaller  screw ;  and  conseqaently  when  turned 
once  aroond,  the  actual  advance  is  the  difference 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  threads.  If  one 
has  20  threads  and  the  other  21  in  an  inch,  the 
outer  screw  witii  each  taro  goea  forward  ^  of 
an  inch,  bat  the  smaller  one  enters  it  ^  of  an 
inch,  and  the  advance  is  thns  only  ^  of  an 
inch.  A  screw  of  this  kind  has  been  made  wiA 
100  threads  to  tiie  inch  on  the  external  and  101 
Qireads  on  the  internal  screw,  thas  making  the 
movement  with  each  torn  only  -nhrw  of  an 
inch  ;  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  attached 
to  the  outer  screw  this  space  was  further  sub- 
divided into  hundredths. — Another  important 
application  of  screws  is  like  that  of  nuls  for 
secaring  together  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
metal,  ^c.  For  this  use  tbe  screws  are  mads 
of  bits  of  wire  or  larger  rods  of  metal  and 
furnished  with  heads.  Those  of  the  lai^ 
sizes  are  termed  bolts,  and  to  give  them  a 
hold  like  that  of  rivets  they  are  made  to  pass 
entirely  through  the  olgecta  to  be  Caatened,  and 
a  nnt  is  put  upon  the  projecting  end  and  acnm- 
ed  round  till  it  utakes  a  tight  fit.  Bolts  are 
common  fiutenings  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines and  engines,  and  in  the  patting  tc^^cr 
of  tbe  heavy  timbers  of  ships.  The  mcility 
with  which  they  may  be  loosened  and  taken 
out  by  removing  the  nut  is  often  a  great  ad- 
vantage. By  battering  the  thread  of  the  screw 
next  the  nut,  this  may  be  made  as  firm  and  im- 
movable as  the  head  of  a  rivet  The  small 
screws  in  general  use,  answering  instead  <d 
nails,  are  commonly  known  as  wood  screws^ 
and  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  8  or  4  inches  in 
length  to  i  of  an  inch  or  less.  Screws  of  the 
same  character  for  the  special  nses  of  the 
watchmaker  and  instrament  maker  are  of  staH 
smaller  sizes.  The  wood  screw  tapers  sli^t^ 
from  the  head  downward,  and  the  thread 
usually  occupies  abont  {  of  the  lengUi  from  the 
point.  The  mider  side  of  the  bead  is  of  a  troe 
taper,  and  when  the  screw  is  set  in  its  place 
accurately  fits  the  hole  that  has  been  rimmed 
out  for  it  to  the  same  taper.  The  upper  side 
is  flat,  and  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  slit  for  the 
edge  of  the  screw  driver,  by  which  it  is  turned 
round.  The  most  approved  form  has  the  gim- 
let point,  which  allows  of  the  screw  entering 
into  the  wood  without  first  boring  a  hole  for 
its  reception.  The  thread  is  a  thin  fillet  left 
by  removing  the  intervening  metal  to  the  re- 
quired depth.  Screws  of  this  kind  are  made 
m  great  perfection  in  Providence^  B.  I.,  whence 
the  demand  for  the  United  States  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied. The  peculiar  processes  of  the  mannfiw- 
tnre  and  extent  of  the  business  have  not  been 
made  public.  Machines  termed  the  wood  screw 
rotary  machines,  invented  by  Uessrs.  Wilson 
and  Wiley  of  Providence,  were  in  operation  as 
early  as  1854,  each  one  of  which  was  reported 
to  prodnce  4  times  as  many  screws  aa  could  bo 
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■ude  in  the  same  time  by  other  machines :  and 
the  difference  between  them  and  die  machines 
elsewhere  in  nse  conaisted  chieflj  in  the  tools 
that  ont  the  groove  being  slowly  carried  ronnd 
while  in  action,  with  the  horizontal  wheel  to 
which  they  are  secured,  instead  of  remaining 
fixed  while  the  blank  alone  is  made  to  re- 
volve against  than.  The  catting  tools  in  this 
machine  were  also  enndcyed.in  a  series  of  8 
tMether,  tiras  keefdng  uem  in  operatirai  8  times 
■e  long  withont  stopping  to  repuee  them  with 
sharper  ones. — Among  the  novel  i^plicationfl. 
of  the  screw  may  be  mentioned  its  nse  for 
pointing  the  lower  end  of  wooden  piles,  which 
by  this  means  are  made  to  enter  the  groand  by 
tnming  tiiem  around.  (See  Pile.)  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  motive 
power  from  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  descend 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  screw,  with  the  object 
of  applying  tbiB  to  the  ninning  of  clocks.  The 
only  sacoesaful  one  is  descnbed  nnder  the  head 
of  SoBBw  Olook.  The  ap^cation  of  the  screw 
for  rainng  water  is  noticed  mider  Abohdodeut 
ScKKW.— Several  methods  have  been  devised 
and  pat  in  practice  for  making  screws.  By 
<Rie,  now  rarely  used,  the  cylindrical  lengths 
cat  from  rolled  iron  or  iron  wire  were  at  a  red 
heat  headed  in  dies,  and  the  thread  was  then 
eat  by  a  file,  its  place  being  previously  marked 
aroond  the  cylinder  by  one  of  several  devices 
employed  for  this  poi^oseL  By  the  machine 
process  in  nse  in  Birmingham,  England,  the 
first  operation  condsts  in  dippii^  off  the  piecw 
from  a  coil  of  wire  and  strildng  np  each  piece 
at  one  end  to  form  the  head.  The  blanks  tbas 
formed  are  in  the  next  operation  placed  one  at 
a  time  in  a  lathe,  and  proper  shape  is  ^ven  to 
the  head  and  neck  by  cutting  away  the  super- 
flnouB  metaL  Each  blank  is  then  placed  by 
hand  in  n  receptacle  which  holds  it  firmly,  and 
is  raised  by  a  levw  so  as  to  present  the  head  to 
a  steel  oircular  saw,  which  oats  in  an  instant 
tiie  slit  fbr  the  screw  driver.  After  every  hatf 
hoar's  work  the  saw  requires  sharpening,  and 
for  tlds  purpose  is  taken  out,  its  temper  drawn, 
and  the  teeth  filed,  when  it  is  rehardened  and 
is  again  ready  for  nse.  The  catting  of  the 
thread,  called  worming,  is  done  in  a  lathe,  the 
mandrel  of  which  at  one  end  carries  an  iron 
box,  which  works  upon  a  fixed  r^nlating 
screw.  This  gives  the  required  lon^tndin^ 
movement  to  toe  blank  which  is  secured  to  the 
other  end  of  tiie  mandrel,  and  is  pushed  by  the 
revolution  point  first  through  the  steel  cutters. 
These  are  made  by  levers  to  press  more  or  less 
firmly  upon  the  blanks,  and  their  action  is  to 
torn  oat  a  shaving  of  the  metal,  leaving  a  sharp 
thread  or  worm.  The  cutters  are  kept  oool  by 
tiie  apjdioation  of  water.  Screws  of  difibrent 
threads  require  as  many  different  regulating 
screws  and  boxes  to  fit  them ;  but  the  cutters 
need  not  be  changed.  By  other  methods  the 
cutters,  are  dies  having  tiie  same  thread  as  the 
Tequired  screw,  and  corresponding  for  external 
screws  to  the  nut  or  t^,  except  that  tiiey  are 
either  in  2  or  4  parts,  irtiioh  may  gradaaUy  he 
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brought  t(^ther  to  close  the  circle  while  the 
shank  of  the  blank  is  worked  down  in  than  to 
the  ax6  required.  The  cutting  an^gles  are  pro- 
duced by  notches  across  the  thread  in  eadi 
piece  of  the  die.  Each  variety  of  screw  in  tiiis 
method  of  catting  requires  its  own  die.  Screws 
of  various  dzes  are  out  by  hand  with  dies,  sets 
of  which  an  ftumshedwitli  the  plate  in  wh^ 
(me  of  than  is  inserted  when  reqirired  tor  use. 
The  plate  is  of  iron  with  a  reoqrtaele  In  the 
midue  into  which  the  two  parts  of  tiie  die  are 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  be  brought  to- 
ward each  other  by  a  set  screw.  Two  long 
handles  extcoLd  in  oppodte  directions  by  whi<£ 
the  plate  may  be  worked  to  one  side  and  the 
other  upon  tibe  blank,  which  is  held  fast  in  a 
vice  with  the  point  upward.  The  thread  is 
first  cut  as  far  as  intended  with  the  parts  of 
the  die  somewhat  open.  The  instrument  is 
then  taken  ofi^  and  uie  parte  are  screwed  up 
closer,  and  tiie  operation  is  repeated  till  the 
thread  is  cut  to  the  required  depth.  For  cut- 
ting very  slender  screws,  steel  screw  plates  are 
forniahed  provided  with  a  succession  of  boles 
of  aHghlly  varying  dze.  The  thread  is  oat  in 
one  ^  the  la^er  holes  and  deepened  as  the  * 
shank  is  passed  suooeasively  through  the  small- 
er ones,  eternal  screws  are  cat  by  making 
the  correq>onding  external  screw  the  cutter, 
first  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thread  along  its  whole  length  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  cutting  edges  and  afford  room  for  the 
escape  of  the  shreds  of  metal  ronoved.  The 
tools  made  for  this  purpose  are  of  steel  and 
c^ed  taps.  They  are  made  sligbtiy  tapering 
in  order  to  enter  the  hole  with  facility  and  cut 
the  thread  gradually.  The  upper  end  termi- 
nates in  a  square  or  oblong  projection  fitted  to 
receive  the  lever  for  turning  it.  Taps  for  out- 
tbig  threads  in  wood  are  commonly  made  with 
deep  fiated  sMes  tar  letting  oat  the  catlings  ct 
the  wood  vitiiout  obstruction.— Fw  an  account 
of  various  machines  that  have  been  invoited 
for  cutting  screws,  and  which  are  too  compli- 
cated to  be  described  without  the  aid  of  draw- 
ings, reference  may  be  made  to  the  volume  on 
"  Manafactores"  in  the  "  Enoydopiedia  Hetro- 
politana,"  and  to  the  article  "  Screw"  in  Tom- 
linson's  "  Oyolopndia  of  TTseftil  Arts,"  which 
contain  a  description  of  the  screw  engine  em- 
ployed in  the  Woolwich  dockyard  for  cutting 
large  screws  accurately  to  any  required  pitch 
from  one  pattern.  Appleton's  *'  Dictionary  of 
Machines,  Meohaidcs,**  Ac.,  under  the  same 
head,  contune  notices  and  figures  of  variou 
patented  machines  connected  with  this  manu- 
CHAure,  hKiladiM  several  of  J.  0.  Whipple, 
of  Providence,  B.  I.  Tlie  most  complete  trea- 
tise upon  the  processes  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  different  sorts  of  screws  is  in  vol.  IL 
of  Holtzapffers  "Mechanioal  Manipulations." 

SOREW  OLOOE.  The  screw  presents  a 
long  inclined  plane  in  very  small  compass, 
which  in  several  ways  might  be  made  to  com- 
municate motion  to  clo«k  work,  as,  when 
weighted,  rotating  itself  and  descending  the 
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length  of  the  thread  out  upon  it;  and  asainbr 
beintf  itself  fixed  and  prondad  with  a  monhle 
wdtfit  fitted  to  TerolTa  around  it  The  ob- 
■taofe  in  the  way  of  theae  arrangements  has  been 
tiie  fUotion  of  the  iorew,  whloh  in  ordinary 
■orew  pressea  is  saffioieDt  to  sustain  the  pres- 
■Die  or  wti^t  without  taming  back  when  the 
moringforoe  is  taken  off.  Olooks  made  upon  the 
former  plan  liave  proTed  nnsaocessfol  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  d^uiidty.  On  tiie  other  method 
of  oamiDg  the  weight  to  run  down  the  sorew,  a 
veiT  ingenious  clock  lias  been  recenUy  inrent- 
ed  by  its.  James  Tueriingx  of  New  Yor^  and 
named  the  '*  American  screw  dock."  This  en- 
tirely aToldfl  the  difficulty  named,  and  com- 
bines several  novel  features  in  an  ezoellent 
tim^eeper.  •  An  upright  screw  10  to  20  inches 
Img,  aooording  as  the  inatnunent  is  intended 
tomn  86  hoars  or  8  di^  and  with  14  thieada 
to  the  inch,  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  oentre  of  ft  base 
plate,  and  around  its  foot  revolvea  the  main 
whed,  wbiofa  is  connected  directly  with  the 
eBoi4>ement  and  compeosation  baunoe  wheel 
placed  upon  the  saiae  base.  A  hemiqkherioal 
weightof  2to4  lbs.,  flat  upon  itsuwersnr&oe, 
is  perforated  with  a  hole  throagn  its  centre 
large  enough  for  the  screw  to  pass  freely 
through  without  touching.  This  weight  is  sua- 
pended  on  the  thread  of  the  screw  by  means  of 
a  tbui  wheel  fixed  upon  an  inclined  axle  upon 
the  upper  flat  snrfftoe.  Upon  this  axle  hangs  the 
weight,  the  lower  edge  of  the  wheel  running 
round  upon  the  fillet  of  the  screw,  and  held  to 
its  place  by  goide  rallera  oppo^  to  the  wheel 
wluoh  press  against  the  ma  of  the  aorew,  and 
keep  the  weight  in  proper  position.  The  con- 
nection of  the  wtight  or  moving  power  with  the 
mun  whed  bdow  and  the  train  of  wheels  above 
the  upper  plate,  is  through  two  strai^t  steel 
wires  which  pass  through  two  o^pomte  slots  in 
the  w^^t  ukd  terminate  below  in  the  arms  of 
the  main  wheel,  and  above  in  the  oppocdte  ^ds 
of  a  cross  bar  which  revolves  on  the  top  of 
the  screw  as  a  oentre.  As  the  weight  rotates 
ronnd  Uie  screw  it  pushes  against  these  wires, 
carrying  them  round  and  the  works  with  which 
£hey  are  directly  connected.  Should  the  weight 
be  otherwise  sustained  even  for  a  minute  (as  it 
is  for  an  instant  in  ruang  it  ap  after  it  has  ran 
down),  a  little  spring  fixed  on  its  upper  surface 

Sosiung  uainat  the  wires  oanies  them  through 
le  lo^ftJE  ot  the  dots,  thus  keeping  up  tne 
movement  of  the  olodk.  A  little  pinion  on  the 
vcppw  nde  of  the  cross  bar  at  its  centre  sets  in 
motion  the  train  of  wheels  for  the  hands. 
These  are  arranged  upon  a  dial  over  the  upper 
plate.  The  two  plates  are  separated  by  uiree 
ornamental  pillars,  and  over  the  whole  is  fitted 
tightly  a  ^ass  cylinder,  which,  while  it  pro- 
tects the  works  within  completely  from  dust, 
leaves  them  in  fall  view.  Tne  position  of  the 
weight  is  thus  constantly  seen ;  and  at  any  time 
when  it  ia  nearly  run  down,  it  may  be  lifted 
up  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  passing  through  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  and  attached  to  some  orna- 
mental device  for  a.  handle.  In  lifUng  it  there 
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is  M  rotatioa  of  tiM  weight  bwAmd,  but  dM 
little  wheel  oawhieh  it  ia  saapaiided  aUpa  baek 
with  hs  axle  suffloieBtly  fu  to  dms  thefiUeta 
of  the  thread  of  the  aorew,  and  by  meaaa  of 
a  little  spiral  qning  on  its  axis  it  ia  thrown 
forward  ready  to  catch  in  any  fillet  at  whloh 
the  aaoeot  the  woght  is  sto^Md.  As  tibe 
motive  power  acts  nniformly,  thwe  ia  no  need 
of  oomp«nsatioin  to  regulate  it,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  spring ;  and  as  its  oonneetion  with  the 
nuun  wheel  is  direct,  the  adi^onal  friotton 
and  aatueB  of  irregularity  introdnoed  by  the 
interventioQ  of  toothed  wheels  in  other  clocks 
are  also  avtnded.  The  movement  is  regulated 
by  the  hair  n>ring  balance  as  in  watohes,  a 
little  hole  bemg  made  near  the  baae  ot  the 
^aas  oylindcr  for  the  introduction  of  n  fine 
wire  to  readi  the  regnlator. 

SOREW  or  Jack  Sobkw,  a  portable 

machine  for  xtmng  very  heavy  we^^ta,  as 
buildings,  Ac.  As  It  has  comm<nly  boon  oon- 
atrnotea  and  used,  it  ocmtuna  no  sorew,  bat 
within  a  short  upright  box  or  frame  of  great 
atraigth  is  fixed  an  iron  raokworidngin  a  slide 
and  pasdng  up  through  the  top  of  the  box.  It 
is  raised  by  the  teeth  of  a  8-leaved  pinicMi  at- 
tached to  a  wheel  of  SO  teeth  or  more,  in  which 
die  teeth  of  another  4-leaved  pinion  engage. 
The  axle  of  this  pinion  passes  tluvogh  the  «e 
of  the  box,  and  to  the  projecting  end  is  attach- 
ed a  winch  or  han^e.  If  this  be  7  inches  long, 
an  applied  force  of  60  lbs.  i^onld  soatuD  a 
weight  of  11,000  lbs.  The  machine  has  re- 
cently been  almost  superseded  by  a  hydnafio 
Jack  ocmstmeted  on  the  prino^  d  ut»  Bat- 
mah  press,  having  a  reawvoir  at  cSi  wiUiin  iU 
aeU;  and  nstaif  the  same  oontinnowly.  Hm 
working  of  thu  by  hand  causes  a  jnston  to  as- 
oend  slowly  with  immense  fonie;  and  at  the 
end  of  its  range,  the  weight  being  blodnd  np, 
tiie  oil  is  let  down,  and  the  working  of  tiie  ma- 
chine is  renewed. 

SOREW  PRESS,  a  machine  in  very  gnteral 
use  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  requiring 
heavy  and  continued  preesure,  toon^  for  many 
of  these  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  bydraaBo 
press.  Its  principle  has  already  been  e:q>lained 
in  the  account  of  the  screw,  and  also  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  power  may  be  increued  to 
almost  any  extent  by  adding  to  the  Im^  of 
tiie  lever  1^  which  the  sorew  is  tnmeid,  and 
hringiiu;  the  threads  into  closer  proximity  to 
each  otuer,  or  in  other  words  d*"a»iiWtiDg  ths 
pitch  of  the  sorew.  As  osoally  OMistmoted, 
the  sorew  is  set  uprl^t  in  a  atanrng  fhnae,  its 
upper  part  taming  in  a  not  which  is  seoored 
in  a  cross  bar  of  the  frame.  A  globular  or  ot- 
lindrioal  head  pierced  with  two  holes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  forms  one  or  the  other 
end  of  the  screw,  and  is  the  support  for  the 
levers  that  are  introduced  into  the  holes  to  turn 
it.  The  moving  piece,  which  is  attaofaed  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  screw  in  ea<Ai  man- 
ner as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  with  it,  with- 
out at  tiie  same  time  taming  roond,  is  called 
the  follower,  and  through  this  th»  pressure  is 
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exerted  upon  the  wtiolea  pUoed  beneatb  it 
'  A  steady  notion  is  eecared  to  the  follower  bj 
means  of  the  guides  fomished  tj  the  rides  ot 
the  frame.  The  cross  bar  and  nut  reqtiire  to 
be  made  of  great  streugth  for  resisting  the  np- 
ward  pressnre.  This  machine  has  been  the 
ecHmnon  pren  for  the  iue<tf  fumars  in  making 
cider,  vnattof  hsj,  coOan,  Ac,  tax  bookbin£ 
«n,  pimteri,  and  nnmerons  otiier  artisani.  It 
is  varionaly  modified  by  dlfl^nt  devices  for 
turning  it,  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  Uie 
Hunter's  screw,  already  desoibed,  for  increa»* 

taig  its  power.   

80BKW  PBOFELLER.  See  Btbax  Kati- 

■  80RIBE,  Avooernt  EuotsB,  a  French  dra- 
matist, bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  26, 1791,  died  l^iere, 
Feb.  20,  1661.  He  was  edncated  for  the  law, 
Imt  early  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for 
the  drama,  prodn<^  at  the  ^e  of  20  Le$  denit, 
a  li^t  comedy,  which  failed.  His  next  at- 
tempts were  scarcely  more  sacoeasftil,  and  some 
oi  his  plan  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  He 
pmevered  bowever,  oooadonally  hitting  tlie 
pnbUo  taste,  and  about  the  beginniiw  of  the 
restoration  wrote,  in  ooi^Tinction  with  Delestre- 
Ftrinon,  Vne  nuit  de  2a  garde  national«,  which 
was  a  complete  snccess.  Thenoeforth  his  career 
was  one  of  almost  nnintermpted  trimnph,  his 
pieces  appearing  in  rapid  snccession  at  2  and 
even  8  uieatres  at  a  time.  In  1816  he  bronght 
ont  Z«  nouoeau  Poureeaagnm  and  Le  toUieiteur, 
wbidi  Schlegel  thongbt  better  than  UoUdre's 
Miaanthrope.  A  new  theatre  having  been  es- 
tablished m  1820  by  his  friend  Poirson,  nnder 
tile  patronage  of  the  dnoheas  of  Bern,  he  was 
engaged  to  write  exclnsively  for  it,  and  within 
a  penod  of  about  10  years  (lesl-'SO)  prodaoed 
■  over  100  plays  of  various  characters,  many  of 
vhieh  are  stul  oonridered  mastertdeees  of  their 
kind,  sobh  as  Le  marioffe  mfanttny  Le  eoUmel^ 
Jivnttn  mari  garfon^  La  loge  du  portier^  Le 
loiter  mtpertwr,  La  reinedeteieearu.  La  nun"' 
mine.  Le  Ai^lomate^  Lepht*  beau  jour  de  la  vie, 
and  Le  mairtage  de  raieon.  He  received  In  his 
pUjB  the  assistance  of  several  other  dramatists, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Germain  Delavigne, 
H^eeville,  Dopin,  Vamer,  Oannouehe,  and 
Bayard.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  attempted 
ottwr  branches,  and  In  1822  brought  out  at  the 
thidtre  ^^oftfoit  the  drama  of  VaUrie^  the  snc- 
cess at  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  act- 
faig  of  Mile.  Mars.  He  also  produced  there  Le 
mariage  Sargent  (1887);  Bertrand  et  Batony 
<m  Part  deeon^pirer  (1888);  Unepaaeimteor^ 
(18S4) ;  La  eamaradarie,  eu  la  eovrte  MeU* 
(1887);  Leverred^eaunMS^iAdrienneLeeom- 
fwtr  (1 849) ;  Xe*  emte  A  Za  rwns  <Z0  iKivarrtf  and 
Lahataiaededamee(lSSi)',  MonStoUe  (im)\ 
A»  Lionel  and  Lee  doigte  de  Jie  (1868).  He 
eompoeed  the  libretti  of  La  dame  llamche  (1 826) 
forBoIeldiea;  £an«t^« (1828),  Xaf»u«eto (1828), 
Fra  IHmolo  (1880),  Le  eheval  de  hronee  (1886), 
Vambateadriee  (1887),  and  Le  dofwno  noir 

2M1),  for  Anber ;  and  Bobert  le  DiabU  (1881), 
«  A^rMMli  a88«),i:«im!fNU(s(1849),aiid 
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Pitoile  du  yhrd  (1864),  for  Meyerbeer.  He 
also  wrote  several  novels,  as  Carlo  Brotchi, 
Une  rmAtreeK  anonyme,  Judith,  Leroi  de  ear- 
reau,  Mauriee^  and  PiquiUo  AUiaya,  iH  of 
which  found  many  readers,  although  foiling  to 
make  their  mark  in  the  literary  world.  Iq 
1886  he  was  elected  to  the  EVench  academy. 
At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  bad  alrea^ 
seenred  a  competence  1^  his  literary  labora, 
and  his  wealth  increased  aftenrard  at  a  ra^ 
rate.  He  left  the  largest  fortune  that  was  ever 
aocnmulated  in  France  by  any  literary  man. 
As  early  as  1886  a  catalogae  of  his  works  filled 
86  eolnmns  of  La  France  Uttiraire;  now  the 
whole  number  of  bis  plays  alone  is  estimated 
at  more  than  860.  These  have  been  printed  sep> 
arately,  and  in  various  dramatic  collections,  as 
the  JTl^rftrtf  de  madame,  La  France  ^amatique, 
Le  magatin  thSdtral,  and  Le  thHtre  illuetre. 

SCIRIBE8  (Heb.  eoferim),  a  learned  and  hier- 
archical order  among  the  Hebrews.  The  ex- 
act nature  and  duties  of  tiieir  office  cannot  be 
established  with  fall  certainty  either  from  the 
Bible  or  other  sonrces  of  infovmation;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  both  lawyers  ai^  school- 
masters, whose  duty  it  was  to  make  transcripts 
of  the  law,  to  expound  its  difficulties,  and  to 
teach  its  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  David  the 
name  of  a  scribe  is  mentioned  among  the  high 
officers ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  kings  tiiey  con* 
stitnted  a  much  esteemed  and  highly  influential 
body,  recognized  and  snpported  by  the  state.  In 
the  New  Testament  they  appear  as  a  body  of 
high  officers,  members  of  the  sanhedrim.  They 
closely  watched  Jmns  in  order  to  detect  him  in 
some  breach  of  the  law,  and  sought  to  entangle 
him  in  a  web  of  sophistxiw  or  to  confound  him 
by  artfol  questions.  Winw  Qn  his  JBeahedrter- 
mieh)  thinks  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  temple 
police.  Manbers  of  the  body  were  found  ia 
every  town  of  Galilee  and  Jndaa,  and  they  had 
greet  infinence  with  the  people.  Borne  of  them 
acted  as  professors  hi  toe  outer  courts  of  tiie 
temple,  where  they  taught  their  pupils  from 
elevated  platforms.  Celebrated  among  these 
instructors  was  Gamaliel.  It  is  thought  that  it 
was  in  one  of  their  class  rooms  that  Jesus  wns 
found,  when  12  years  old,  disputing  with  the 
doctors. 

SORIPTDBK,  Holt.   See  Bmue. 

SOBIVEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
S.  0.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 
8.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  8,274,  of  whom  4,680  were  slaves. 
Hie  snrfiue  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  VUie 
timbw  Is  exported  largely.  The  productions 
In  1860  were  8,986  bdes  ot  cotton,  264,860 
bushels  of  In^an  com,  181,620  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  610,660  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  840 
pupils  attending  school.   Capital,  Sylvania. 

BOROFULA,  a  blood  disease  manifesting  it- 
self in  a  great  variety  of  oivans,  and  charac- 
terised when  folly  developed  by  the  presence 
of  a  peculiar  nnorganized  matter  termed  scrof- 
ulous. The  name  is  derived  ftvm  Lst  eerqfoj 
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a  BOW,  but  wbj  it  is  so  termed  imut  be  1^  to  pwatioa  oomti,  tibe  sveOingB  beooiae  aoftcb 
fimoj  or  ooi^eotDre,  Hie  disease  is  hereditary,  and  the  skin  over  thorn  aaanmes  a  daaky  red 
being  tranimitted  frcan  paroDt  to  dhild,  thon^  hue,  gradaally  becomes  thinner,  and  finallj 
nice  other  hereditary  diaessea  it  freqoenuj  bursts,  giving  outlet  to  an  unhealth:r  pus  mix- 
Ttsimtin  over  one  generation  to  atiaok  the  next,  ed  with  the  cnrd-lilce  de^>o«t  of  the  disease. 
It  is  closely  aUiM  to  pnbwmary  ooDsomption;  The  ulcers  thus  left  heal  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
consnmpliTe  parents  oayb  often  a  s<nrofalotiB  or  onU^,  and  unless  great  care  is  ezerdsed  pro- 
•tmmouB  progeny,  and  vies  nerta  strumous  pa-  duoe  defcmned  cicatrices.  Occasionally,  but 
rents  give  birt^  to  oonsmaptire  children.  A  rarely,  scrofulous  glands  undergo  a  process  of 
damp  cold  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  its  devel-  cure  without  the  occurrence  of  sopparatioQ, 
opment,  while  it  is  probable  that  overcrowd-  the  swelling  gradually  subradin^,  and  the  tu- 
ing  and  want  of  ventuation,  aided  by  nnwhole-  beronlous  matter,  by  the  absorption  of  its  thin- 
acHue  and  insufiSoient  food,  may  originate  it  ner  part,  being  converted  into  a  chalky  ocmcre- 
novo.  When  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  tion. — Strumous  patients  are  liable  to  what  are 
exists,  every  thing  that  tends  to  depress  the  sometimes  called  cold  abscesses.  I^rge  ooUeo- 
Tital  forces  ezennses  an  unfsvorable  uflnenoe.  tions  of  matter  are  formed  slowly  without 
Ihe  negro  is  more  anUect  to  sorofUa  tiian  the  much  heat  or  pain,  and  on  bursting  or  hang 
white  man.  The  innrtor  aidmals  an  often  opened  give  outlet  to  a  thin  whey-like  pus,  in- 
attacked  by  tt,  paitieolarly  those  that  are  Indi-  termixed  with  curdy  flakes.  Ihe  mnooos  mem- 
genoos  to  hot  climates;  stabling  horses  and  brane  of  the  nose,  too,  is  oommoiily  thickened 
cows  in  dark,  damp,  and  onventuated  stables  and  frequently  inflamed,  so  that  atmmona  pa- 
readily  oansee  its  production. — ^The  sorofolous  tients  orainarily  breathe  with  the  month  open; 
habit,  when  strongly  marked,  is  easily  recog-  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mncons  membrane 
nind.  U  the  skin  be  £ur,  the  complexion  is  takes  place,  and  the  bones  beneath  become  oari- 
often  pecoliarly  brilliant,  but  the  color  seems  ous,  causing  a  horribly  fetid  odor.  This  oonsti- 
laid  on  in  one  large  patch,  leaving  the  sur-  tntesossna;  thou^  more  commonly  produced 
rounding  skin  of  an  unnatural  whiteness;  the  by  a  combination  of  scrofula  and  syphilis,  it  is 
wings  of  the  nose  are  thick,  the  upper  lip  often  often  caused  by  scrofola  alone.  The  same  ten- 
swollen,  and  the  lips  become  cracked  and  rough  denoy  exists  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ei- 
on  ezpcMore  to  oold.  The  skin  is  unusually  temal  ear,  which  frequently  becomes  swollot 
delicato  and  irritable ;  the  ptttient  snfiers  very  and  painAil,  giving  rise  to  pomlent  discharges 
readily  firom  ohilblams,  and  in  childhood  is  whlcn  when  ohronio  are  i4>t  to  be  exoeedin^ 
more  liable  than  others  to  ontaneons  diseases,  oflbnriva;  in  these  casM  the  dmm  of  the  ear  is 
jHie  mnoona  membnmes  partake  the  delioaoy  aomeUmes  perforated,  tiie  amall  bones  lost,  and 
and  irritability  of  the  skin.  The  edges  of  the  pwmanent  deaftaess  caosed.  In  like  mamier 
eyelids  are  q>t  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  tiie  otc  is  strumous  women  are  liable  to  prof\ise  lencor- 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  peculiar  inflam-  rhosal  dischai^es.  Scrofulous  affection  of  (he 
mation  (see  OpBTHiXMiA) ;  haunorrhage  from  joints  constitotes  hip-Joint  disease  (frwr&weosii- 
the  nose,  oold  in  the  head,  and  aaHaxgw  tonsils  f^)  and  whito  swelling ;  in  the  shafta  of  iba 
are  frequent  The  musdes  commcmly  want  long  bones  and  their  periosteum  it  cansM  oa- 
firmness,  and  the  whole  system  is  deficient  In  ries;  in  the  vertobrte  it  s^ves  rise  to  Pott's  dis- 
K-s^n^Wi  Sometimes  the  sorofolous  diathesis  ease  (caries  of  the  vertebre),  terminating  in  sa- 
ls marked  by  a  dark  complexion,  a  rough,  dry  gular  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  short,  there  is 
akin,  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look ;  the  movements  scarcely  any  tissue  of  the  body  but  may  be  in- 
are  slogsish,  the  habit  of  body  indolent,  and  vaded  by  it;  while  the  scrofolous  diathesis  u 
the  intellect  dalL  When  scrofula  is  fairly  de-  eminently  favorable  to  Inpns,  albuminuria,  rick- 
veloped,  its  essential  element  consists  in  the  ets,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  and  it  modi- 
presence  of  an  unoi^^isad,  brittle  material,  flea  onfayorably  most  if  not  all  the  diseases  to 
genurally  of  the  consistence  ot  new  cheese,  which  we  are  liaUe;  the  combination  of  sarof- 
In.  the  lungs  tiie  loeeenoe  of  this  matter  oonsti-  nla  and  ^hllis  ia  partlonlarly  numsnageable.— 
totes  tobercolar  consomptionj  in  the  mesen-  In  the  managem«it<tf  strumous  chitdmnuidi 
terio^uds,  tabe$  mmmteritsa;  m  the  arachnoid  can  be  done  to  gnard  agwnat  the  derelf^meiit 
membrane  of  the  brain,  acute  hydrocepbalna;  of  the  disease.  If  the  mother  be  affected,  a 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  &o.,  scrofola.  healthy  wet  nurse  if  posdble  should  be  em- 
Scrofala  is  eminently  a  disease  of  diildhood,  ployed;  the  sleeping  room  of  the  child  should 
while  consomption  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  be  large  and  well  voitilated ;  it  sfaoold  be 
life ;  but  neither  is  confined  to  any  age.  One  bathed  daily,  at  first  in  warm,  and  as  it  ao- 
of  the  forms  in  which  scrofula  most  commonly  quires  strength  in  cold  water,  well  dried,  and 
and  evliest  shows  itself  is  swellings  of  the  tnoroughly  rubbed;  it  should  be  warmly  cloth- 
lymphatio  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  ed,  and  exposed  as  mudi  as  possible  to  tiie 
more  particularly  vbout  the  neck.  These  be-  light  and  ur.  As  it  advances  m  age,  the  diet 
come  enlarged,  firmer,  and  aftor  a  time  a  depo-  should  be  simple  and  digestible,  but  abundant 
8ition<tf  the  peculiar  curd-like  matter  is  fbund  andnutritions;theohildshouldhavereason^e 
to  have  taken  |daee  in  th^  interior.  These  but  not  exoee^re  exercise,  and  should  be  in 
swellings  scnnethnea  attain  an  enormous  rize  the  open  air  as  much  aa  posuble;  while  if  it  be, 
and  oanse  great  defiHSiiliy.  After  a  time  mp-  aa  is  frequently  the  case,  brij^t  and  pnoodoo^ 
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fnat  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stimiilate  its 
intellect  too  earlj  and  too  mDch.  When  the 
disewe  ehowa  itself  a  reaideuoe  hj  the  aeaside 
dnring  the  summer  season  is  frequently  of  ser- 
Tioe.  Bemedial  egotts  are  to  be  son^t  in  the 
preparatioDB  of  irrai  and  iodine,  in  miinine  and 
the  bitter  tonics.  In  stromons  dmdren  calo- 
mel is  partioolarly  nlnable  as  a  pni^istire;  it 
maj  be  combined  with  soda  and  fi^wed  bj 
oil  or  compoond  inftuifni  ef  senna,  or  ft  maj 
be  ^ven  with  rhnbarb  ot  compound  jslMi  pow- 
der. Sometimes  minnte  doses  of  the  Iwhlo- 
ride  of  mercnry  mixed  with  the  oomponnd 
tincture  of  dndiona  (Huzham's  tincture  of 
bark)  are  ot  manifest  benefit  The  homoeop- 
athiets  nse  caloarea,  cina,  sulphur,  baryta,  and 
anmrn  to  reraoTO  a  tendency  to  scrofiila;  coni- 
nm,  dulcamara,  spongia,  and  lycopodium  in 
many  of  the  chrome  giandnlar  affections  which 
attend  the  disease;  rhui  tomoodmdron  in  scrof- 
tdoos  skin  affections;  calcarea  and  oaustiotun 
in  aeroftaloiis  qihthatania;  belladonna^,  mercu- 
ry, and  aoonite  in  aonte  acrofliloiis  affeotiona. 
If  these  remedies  fail,  Hartanann  recommends 
preparations  of  iron,  bark,  and  ood  liver  oil, 
with  or  wiUiout  the  aid  of  spongia  and  iodine. 

60RnPLE(Lat.  JorumtZwn,  a  little  pebble), 
a  weight  equal  to  the  8a  part  of  a  dram  or  the 
S4tb  part  of  an  ounce,  aa  used  by  apothecaries. 
The  tervpulum  (also  written  teripulum  and 
toriptttlum)  was  ^  of  the  Boman  unista,  and 
afterward  ^  of  an  hour.  The  6(Hh  part  of 
this  was  survpuZuffi  uctmdum^  and  the  60th  of 
this  tcrupultim  tertiumj  whence  our  terms 
seconds  and  thirds  applied  to  these  divisions. 
The  common  ^plication  of  the  word  scruple 
to  derignate  an  olfaction  or  difficulty  ia  sup- 
posed to  hare  oiinnated  firom  the  tompulum 
or  little  pebble  used  as  a  weight  c^ten  oandng 
ineonTe^ence  \g  getting  into  the  sandaL 

BGUDDEB,  John,  1I.D.,  an  American  mis- 
dMiary,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept 
8, 1798,  died  at  Wynbei^  Oape  of  Good  Hope, 
Jan.  18, 1B55.  He  was  fp*aauated  at  Prince- 
ton college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fonnan  at  EVeehold,  K.  J., 
and  after  reodving  his  diploma  settled  in  New 
York,  where  he  had  previously  been  house  sur- 
geon of  the  city  ho^ital.  While  engaged  in  a 
very  extensive  practiiQe,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
American  board  as  a  missionary,  studied  the- 
ology, and  in  1819  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  ti^e  Reformed  Dutch  church  on  board  the 
diip  wfaidi  carried  him  to  India.  For  19  years 
be  labored  in  Oeylon,  where  he  oraidncted  a 
large  hoqtital,  and  attained  s  high  reputation 
as  a  surgeon  and  pbysieian,  treating  jungle  fever 
and  cholera  with  great  success.  He  uso  had 
the  supwintendence  of  a  number  of  schools, 
and  made  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.  In 
1689  he  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  misdon. 
In  1843  he  made  a  visit  to  America,  and  after 
his  return  to  India  in  1816  resumed  his  labors, 
but  in  1654  went  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to 
the  Oape  of  Qood  Hope,  where  he  died.  He 
pnbUahed  "The  Redeemer's  Last  Command," 
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"The  Harvest  Perishing,"  "An  Appeal  to 
Mothers,"  "  Knocking  at  the  Door,"  "  Passing 
overJordan,"  "  Letters  to  Children  on  Misdon- 
ary  Sutyects,"  "  Grandpapa  and  Little  Mary," 
&0.  He  had  6  scoifl  and  2  daughters,  all  of  whom 
devoted  themselves  to  misnonary  labor. 

8CDDSBT,  or  SouDiRi,  Gubgbb  u,  a 
EVench  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Havre 
about  1601,  died  in  Paris,  May  14, 1667.  After 
serving  vritfa  honor  in  the  army,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  produced  his  first  play  in 
1681,  and  soon  took  rank  among  the  most  suo- 
cessnil  poets  of  the  time.  In  1687,  nettled  at 
Conieille*s  unparalleled  success,  he  published 
a  critical  pampnlet,  entitled  OUffnattont  $ur  U 
Cid,  which  made  such  an  impression  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  ordered  the  newly  established 
French  academy  to  act  as  an  umpire  between 
the  great  dramatist  and  his  critic ;  the  society 
gave  their  verdict  for  the  former  in  their 
timmti  de  VaeadSmie  mr  U  Cid.  In  1644  Scu- 
d£ry  had  published  no  fewer  than  16  plays,  most 
of  which  were  6-act  dramas,  asdsted  his  sister 
in  writing  her  first  novels,  and  been  ai^inted 
governor  of  the  fbrtress  of  Kotre  Dame  de  1a 
Garde,  near  Marseilles.  In  1650  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  academy,  and  in  1654  pnblidied 
AlariCf  ou  S<m*  taineue,  an  epic  poem.  Not- 
vrithstandiug  his  temporary  popularity,  it  ia 
now  admitted  that  Comeille  was  right  when  he 
called  him  vn  /ou  $oleniul, — Madeleiiik  ns,  a 
French  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Havre,  June  16, 1607,  died  in  Paris,  June  3, 
1701.  Having  removed  to  Paris,  she  wrote 
one  or  two  novels  with  the  assistance  of  her 
brother,  and  afterward  a  number  without  his 
aid,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  H6tel  Bamhouillet  She  was  proclaim- 
ed "another  Sapi^o"  and  a  "tenth  muse.** 
Her  novels  were  interspersed  with  delineations 
of  tlie  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  por- 
traitSy  under  assumed  names,  of  distinguiabed 
persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  her  works,  Artamine^  ou  U  grand  Cynu 
<10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1660),  which  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  an  elegant  essay  by  Victor 
Ooncdn;  and  De  la  tociiti  au  XVIl'  tikU 
d'aprit  le  grand  Cyrut  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1659). 
Among  her  other  works  are :  CUlie^  hittoire 
RomaiTU  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1656) ;  Le$  femme* 
iUtt$tre$,  ou  let  harangues  hirikquee  (12mo., 
1665);  ConvertatioM  *ur  diters  tuieU  (4  vols. 
ISmo.,  ie80-'84);  ConeenatioM  de  morale  (4k 
vols.  12mo.,  1686-^;  and  a  number  of  nusoel- 
laneous  poems.  Her  ponderous  romances  are 
now  son^t  after  only  as  literary  omiosities.  • 

80TJLPIN.  See  BiniHEAD. 

SCULPTURE  (Lat  teulpoj  to  cut  out,  to 
carve),  literally,  the  art  of  cutting  or  carving  any 
substance  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 
objects.  The  term,  however,  is  used  general- 
ly to  indicate  any  process  by  which  the  form* 
of  objects  are  represented  by  solid  substances, 
and  therefore  mcludes  carving,  modelling, 
casting,  whether  in  metal  or  ouer  materia^ 
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and  engraTing.  Bcnlptnred  Images  oon- 
aiat  either  of  inanlated  figures  or  parts  of  fignres 
or  groups,  technicaUy  called  the  "  romid of 
figures  attached  to  a  backgronnd,  from  which 
thej  are  more  or  less  raised,  and  designated 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  "  relief"  as  it  is 
termed,  dlUhriUmo,  ^omHriliMO,  tm  mmo- 
riUmo  ;  or  of  figures  which,  witnont  projeot- 
ing  from  the  face  of  t^e  original  groond,  have 
their  ontlines  sank  into  it,  and  are  ronnded  on 
the  prino^les  of  basso-nlieTO.  This  method 
of  wording  occnrs  ohieflj  in  Egyptian  scnlp- 
tare,  and  may  be  termed  a  Mnd  of  relieved 
intaglio.  The  materials  employed  by  the 
sculptor  in  the  rarions  processes  of  his  art  in- 
clude almost  every  sabstanoe  capable  of  being 
oarred,  oast,  or  moulded.  For  earring,  por- 
|)hyry,  basalt,  granite,  marbles  of  many  varie- 
ties, alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  have 
been  in  use  from  a  remote  period,  the  three 
first  named  snbstanoes  b^ng  those  nsed  by 
the  E^tians,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
worked  chiefly  in  marble.  Of  the  latter  ma- 
terial, that  most  esteemed  by  the  andents  was 
the  pure  white  marble  foxmd  in  the  island  of 
Paros,  and  thence  called  Parian,  next  to  which 
in  quality  was  that  procured  from  Moonts  Pen- 
telicus  and  Hymettos  in  tiie  neighborhood  of 
Athens.  The  finest  Italian  marble  was  the 
Oarrara,  which  still  m^tfuns  its  old  celebri- 
ty ;  but  many  Bomau  sctdptors  wronght  from 
marbles  procured  in  Africa.  The  finest  mar- 
bles in  modem  use  are  from  Italy.  Alabaster 
sculpture  is  best  illustrated  by  specimens  ex- 
homed  at  Nineveh.  Wood  was  chiefly  employed 
In  tiie  prindtive  stages  of  the  art,  and  the  kinds 
most  in  Togne  were  oak,  oedar,  oywess,  syca- 
more, idne,  box,  ilg,  axxa  ebony.  Few  works 
of  this  description  are  extant,  notwithstanding 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors  spedc  of  the 
durability  of  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  spedes. 
Occasionally  figures  for  special  purposes,  as 
funeral  ceremonies,  were  made  of  aromatic 
gums,  and  even  of  hay.  For  modelUng,  clay, 
stucco,  plaster,  and  wax  were  used  in  the  m&Doy 
of  the  art ;  ana  images  of  baked  clay,  known  as 
terra  cotta  work,  were  indefinitely  multiplied 
by  means  of  moulds  of  the  same  materid,  hito 
which  the  soft  c^y  was  pressed.  Terra  cotta  was 
used  for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  beside 
statnary,  the  oUeota  formed  fr<Hn  it  being  gen- 
erally of  small  oze  and  pidnted,  and  of  ahard- 
nesB,  produced  by  the  action  al  fire,  almost 
equalling  that  of  stone.  The  metals  employed 
in  casting  are  gold,  sliver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  and  their  compoonds.  Electram,  a  sub- 
stance formed  of  1  part  of  gold  to  4  of  silver, 
was  used  as  remotely  as  the  Homeric  age ;  but 
the  composition  called  by  the  Oreeks  x^^oe^ 
by  the  Romans  at,  and  by  the  modems  bronze, 
has  in  all  ages  been  preferred  for  the  purposes 
of  Boulpture  to  any  other  metal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  antique  statues  and  sculptured  or- 
naments now  extant  have  been  formed  from  it 
From  the  varieties  mentioned  by  ancient  writ- 
ers, it  would  ^ipear  that  many  coitaries  before 


tiie  Ohristian  era  a  veir  considerable  degree  of 
skill  had  been  acqnired  in  its  preparation ;  and 
the  colossal  proportions  of  many  of  the  bronze 
works  extant  or  on  record  point  to  a  Csdlity  in 
the  processes  of  casting  saperior  perhaps  to  Um 
art  of  modem  tunes.  stataes,  Imwever, 

were  not  always  cast,  but,  in  the  earlier  ages 
at  least,  were  made  of  small  plates  hammered 
into  tiie  desired  shape,  and  fiuiened  by  nails  or 
cramps,  and  in  later  times  by  a  kind  of  cement 
or  solder,  or  of  solid  pieces  beaten  into  shape. 
Sometimes,  according  to  ancient  authors,  pe- 
culiar effects  of  color,  such  as  a  blush  or  pallor 
upon  the  cheeks,  were  g7Ten  by  Greek  sculp- 
tors to  works  of  this  class  by  a  fruion  <^  differ- 
ent metals;  but  the  descriptions  by  Plutarch 
and  others  do  not  afford  a  very  satisfactory 
account  ofthe  process,  and  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  statues  were  colored  after  being 
oast, as  Flinysays  was  the  praotioe  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  coloring  of  son^itnre,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  bronzes,  but  amcag 
barbarons  natiom,  as  well  as  with  the  refined 
Greeks,  statues  in  marble  and  other  materials 
were  frequently  heightened  by  color  and  a  no* 
frision  of  ornament,  whence  they  were  called 
polychromic  When  different  kinds  of  mar- 
bles or  stone  and  of  different  colors  were  oom- 
bined  In  the  same  work,  it  was  called  poly- 
lithic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simpler  mono- 
lithic Bcnlpture.  Both  methods  are  disthwt 
from  the  so  called  toreutic  art  of  the  anciwte, 
which  included  the  working  of  precious  metals 
combined  with  other  substances,  as  exempli- 
fied in  Homer^s  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  The  Greek  sculptors  sometimee  in- 
troduced foreign  substances  into  marble  statoei^ 
as  predona  stimes  or  glass  for  OTea,  »  proetios 
utterly  irreooncilable  with  modem  taste,  and 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  infloeoes 
which  the  caprices  of  fashion  exercise  over  art 
even  in  its  best  periods.  A  species  of  sculp- 
ture called  chryselephantine,  in  which  the  flen 
parts  of  the  figure  were  of  ivory  and  the  draper^ 
les  of  gold,  was  also  employed  by  them  for  sta- 
tues tutelar  divinities  intended  to  testify  to 
the  wealth,  liberality,  or  piety  of  a  state  or  indi- 
vidual. Of  this  class  of  worlu  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidias  is  the  most  iUustriods 
example. — In  point  of  date  sculpture  was  prob- 
ably Uie  earliest  developed  of  the  imitative  arts, 
the  moulding  of  clay  or  other  plastic  substances 
into  defined  sh^m  being  to  an  imperfectly 
educated  mind  a  more  obnous  method  of  copy- 
ing an  object  than  the  representation  of  its  sp 
pearance  by  lines  on  a  flat  sur&ce.  The  origm 
of  the  art  is  so  involved  in  myths  and  allegories 
that  aaj  attempt  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  a 

ardcular  nation  or  iudividual  is  impossible. 

o  far  as  experience  has  shown,  it  had  no 
special  birthplace,  but  sprang  up  naturally  in 
aJl  countries,  taking  its  origin  everywhere  in 
the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  Piunting  and 
sculpture,  it  has  been  observed,  ezlstod  among 
the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial;  "and  if 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliesC 
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works  of  Oredan  art  aad  tiiose  of  Egrp^ 
bare  still  no  ri^t  to  infer  that  the  Greeks 
Iwned  them  from  the  Egyptians;  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeks  learned 
tibdr  arts  from  the  Gaols  or  the  Siamese,  for 
the  wori»  of  these  nations  also  resemble  those 
of  early  Greece."  The  first  efforts  in  sonlptnre 
were  probably  monomental,  and  originated  in 
a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarka- 
ble persons  or  events.  A  blot^  of  stone  nidely 
ftahioned  into  some  rimple  fomif  or  eroi  a  pile 
of  stones,  was  at  first  snffident  tar  this  pur- 
pose: and  repeated  instanoes  oooar  in  the  jCo- 
saio  mtUay  of  the  ereotioa  of  monuments  of 
tids  kind.  The  next  step  in  tJhe  progress  of  the 
art  may  be  traced  to  the  denre  in  a  primitiTe 
state  of  society  for  scnne  viaible,  tan^Ue  object 
representing  the  deity  commonly  worshipped, 
and  whose  mrine  attributes  oonid  not  otherwise 
be  wpreciated.  Bnt  as  the  deities  worshipped 
by  the  earliest  races  were  heavenly  bodies  or 
abstract  qnalitaes,  such  representations  could 
(mly  be  i^bolioal ;  hence  in  all  probability  the 
first  statnes  of  gods  were  rimple  pillus  of  stone 
having  no  resemblanoe  to  tne  nmnan  figure, 
and  indicating  their  purpose  only  by  certain 
marks  or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  them ;  and 
the  first  statnes  rbMlling  in  any  considerable 
degree  the  oondiflons  of  art  vcto  of  men  dis- 
tiii^ished  as  heroes,  ben^otors,  or  fomiders 
ot  nations.  When  in  process  of  time  sach  in- 
dividnals  had,  through  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion which  their  aotiona  inspired,  become  in- 
vested with  divine  attributes,  the  visible  r^re- 
sentation  of  their  forms  as  objects  of  worship 
became  necessary,  and  sc^ture  first  assumed 
its  legitimate  functions,  llie  art,  thus  early 
associated  with  religious  worship,  was  natnrally 
considered  a  sacred  one,  inapplicable  to  ordi- 
nary  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  was  in 
practice  wholly  controlled  by  hierardiioal  influ- 
ence. The  si^matnral  character  assigned  by 
superstitions  and  savage  races  to  tiie  forms  of 
these  newly  created  deities,  as  exemplified  in 
the  monstncms  creations  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoo, 
and  Egyptian  mytholt^,  was  gradnaDy  on- 
bodiedm  certain  fixed  types  from  which  no  (ts- 
viaticm  was  permitted;  said  this  droumstance, 
together  wHh  the  lindted  field  of  practice, 
oansed  sculpture  in  mai^  parts  of  the  world  to 
remain  almost  from  its  birth  a  mere  mechan- 
ical art.  The  Greeks,  as  will  presentiy  appear, 
formed  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  mle. 
— ^The  first  artists  on  record  as  sculptors  are 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (about  1600  B.  0.),  who 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
zxxi.),  although  long  previous  to  their  time  the 
art  of  working  in  metal,  stone,  and  wood  was 
known  to  various  easfemi  natioDB.  Abundant 
passages  in  the  OM  Testament  show  that  Oie 
Hebrews  practised  it  with  suooess,  as  also 
thdr  neighbors  the  Ftioenidans;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  specimens  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  ctther  nation  remain.  Of  Assyrian 
sculpture  notUng  was  known  from  actual  ob- 
■emtimi  preivioua  to  tike  recent  ezoavatiws 
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of  Botta,  Layard,  and  their  successors,  by 
which  the  arts  of  a  race  whose  hiAory  is  lost 
in  the  mytiiical  ages  have  been  suddenly  and 
minutely  brought  to  light.  The  specfanens  ex- 
humed are  for  the  most  part  bass-reliefs  on 
alabaster  slabs,  the  sabjects  delineated  being 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  and  other  gro- 
tesque personages  from  the  Assyrian  mycol- 
ogy, battles,  hunting  scenes,  processions,  cere- 
monials, &c.,  executed  according  to  a  code  of 
conventional  rules  which  must  have  proved 
iktal  to  the  devdopment  of  original  genius  In 
the  sculptor.  Although  nono  m  than  can  be 
flsngned  a  hidi  rank  as  works  of  art,  the  spec- 
tator cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  m^erty  and 
even  the  severe  grandeur  of  some  of  the  larger 
figures,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  the  char- 
acteristios  of  individual  animals  and  the  details 
of  elaborate  compositions  are  represented.  Hie 
existing  examples  .embrace  8  distinctly  marked 
periods,  from  about  980  B.  G.,  the- probable  age 
of  Sardan^alns,  to  626  B.  C.,  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  are  in  many  re- 
roects  unlike  the  sculpture  of  other  nations. 
(Bee  KmsvEH.)  Of  the  wonders  of  Babylon 
and  the  perfection  to  which  the  Chaldesna 
carried  the  art  of  casting  in  bronse  and  the 
precious  metals,  we  know  nothing  beyool  the 
Moounts  which  Herodotus  and  other  andent 
writers  have  left  us.  Among  the  Perdana 
sculpture  was  never  employed  for  religious  pnr- 
p<»es,  and  the  art  as  practised  by  them  was 
evidently  derived  from  the  Assynans.  Wor-. 
shipping  no  deity  which  could  be  represented 
by  any  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  they 
regarded  imagee  of  gods  as  marks  of  barbarism 
and  impiety ;  and  wherever  they  appeared  as 
.conquerors  such  works,  with  the  temples  en- 
closmg  them,  were  reli^onsly  destroyed.  But 
their  art,  notwithstanding  it  was  unrestrained 
by  hierarchical  influences,  was  never  marked 
by  taste  or  in  any  sense  progresdve.  The 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  represent  principally 
procesnons  and  combats,  the  figures  in  yrhim 
are  heavily  drqwd  and  exhibit  littie  nrie^, 
action,  or  character.  The  sonlptnre  of  the  re- 
moter eastern  natioDB,  including  the  Chinese 
and  Bindoos,  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  the 
qualities  of  art,  however  interesting  to  the  his* 
torian  or  archieolo^t,  and  afibrds  no  assistance 
in  tracing  the  history  of  our  subject.  The 
hierarchical  authority,  by  confining  its  exercise 
to  mythological  suqjects,  prevented  it  from 
becoming  imitative  or  progressive— a  circum- 
stance the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  some 
instances  there  are  indications  of  considerable 
native  power  in  the  artists,  which  the  rules 
hampering  their  efibrts  could  not  always  re- 

EresB.  It  must  be  oonfSessed,  however,  that 
1  vastness  of  scale  and  the  sentim«it  of 
repose  the  Hindoo  sculptures  at  Ellora,  Ele- 
phants, and  elsewhere,  are  equal  to  the  produo- 
tions  of  any  Auatio  race. — The  Egyptians,  ^er- 
haps  more  than  any  other  nation  of  antiqnity, 
■ssooisted  the  art  of  sculpture  with  rel^oua 
wors^p;  hence  most  of  tiielr  works  of  this 
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olaaa  oompiiie  Tqweaentatioiu  of  diTinities  and 
their  atttiMites  or  qoalitie*.  From  a  period 
antecedent  to  lust<mcal  timea  th«r  artlsta 
fonned  a  sort  of  hereditarj  orafti  whoM  labor^ 
oontrolled  bj  a  tMA  code  <tf  roka  preM»ibed 
the  saoerdoteT  antiuwily,  ^tloit  dniing 
nearlr  2,000  jean  a  nDifiwrnltT-  of  rendts  ao 
attttfog  as  to  Joitify  the  statement  that  imtU 
tlus  ocmqaest  of  the  ootmtrj  hj  the  Maoedonian 
820  B.  0.,  Uiere  was  bat  one  epooh  in 
Egyptian  soolptnre.  A  Qneoo-Egyptum  s^le 
lacoeeded,  and  expired  with  the  art  itself, 
Not  only  were  the  artdsta  forbidden  to  make 
innovations,  but  they  were  never  allowed, 
Plato  tells  Tis,  "  to  invent  any  new  sabjects  or 
any  new  habits.  Henoe  the  art  remams  the 
same,  the  rales  of  it  the  same."  The  standard 
types  of  fonn,  selected  in  a  primitive  age, 
were  necessarily  archaic  in  ohsraoter  and  de- 
ficient in  action  and  enr^on,  which  will- 
aoooont  for  the  ntter  abscoioe  of  any  tiling 
approaehing  grace,  symmetry,  or  el^moe  in 
%7ptian  art.  The  flgoree  are  generally  equal- 
ly poised  on  both  legs,  one  of  which  is  wmte- 
umes  all^tly  advanced ;  the  arms  either  hang 
down  straight  on  each  side,  or  if  one  be 
raiaed,  it  is  at  a  right  angle  across  the  body; 
and  the  head  loou  direoUy  in  fh>nt.  Many 
stataes,  however,  are  seated  or  kneeling,  the 
former  attitude  being  that  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  Egyptian  soolptors  excelled ;  and  in  the 
colossal  sitting  flgnres  of  their  kings  there  is 
frequently  a  grandeor  of  proportion  and  a  re- 
pose and  di^ty  of  expression  which  great- 
ly impress  the  beholder.  Anatomy  was  little 
regarded  in  representationa  of  the  hmnaa 
fbrm,  and  the  draperies  were  of  the  rimplest 
character,  fkvqoently  filling  ttniAi  to  the 
ground,  without  fi>lds.  There  elaborate  rep- 
reaentmons  in  bass-nlief  or  Ista^o  of  biUt- 
tles,  prooessioDB,  or  religious  ceremonies  were 
attempted,  greater  freedom  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  the  artist ;  and  in  this  class  of 
works,  as  well  as  in  oocarional  heads,  such  as 
the  so  called  Yonng  Memnon  in  the  British 
museum,  titere  are  evidences  of  inventive  power 
and  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  which,  bat  for 
the  restraints  imposed  npon  the  soalptor,  might 
have  home  worthy  fruits.  Egyptian  sculpture 
of  all  kinds  was  usually  colored,  and  statuea 
formed  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  material 
most  oonmionly  employed,  are  as  cleanly  cut 
as  marble  and  beanmblly  polished. — Etniriaa 
Bculpture,  BO  fir  aa  oan  be  asontidned  by  eziaU 
ing  specimens,  was  connected  in  a  greater  or 
leu  d9gn6  with  tiiat  of  the  Greeks,  althondi 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Greek  colonists  in  Etruria  a  purdy 
national  style  was  in  existence  there.  E.  O. 
Koller  has  observed  that  the  art  of  the  coun- 
try, being  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and 
not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to  decline  as 
soon  as  deprived  of  the  Greek  influence.  The 
best  specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  existr- 
enoa  are  bronze  works  of  the  s^le  known  as 
JWmnfaa  tiffna,  which  were  highly  esteemed 


by  Bomn  oonnoinenr*.  They  are  ohsrao- 
terized  by  a  stifi;  archme  style  reeonbling  the 
early  Greek,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
retained  aa  the  standard,  ttie  result  donbtlw 
of  oanses  dmilir  to  those  whicb  inilneneed 
BSTPtluwt.  Wdl  known  ezanqdes  of  Etaw. 
ean  bronaes  are  tiie  "  She  Voir*  of  tb»  e^iibol 
atBome,  andthe  "Ghimatra"  atTlorenee.  In- 
numerable  smaller  figures  have  been  found, 
and  SQOh  was  the  fioiUty  of  the  people  in  cast- 
ing, that  after  the  ospture  of  Volsinii  by  tLs 
Bomans,  about  280  B.  0.,  2.000  stataes  in 
bronze  were  carried  away  by  t^e  vieton. 
Etruscan  earrings,  whether  in  wood  or  ston& 
are  miskilftal,  but  their  terra  ootta  vases  and 
ornamental  work  are  of  high  artistio  value. 
The  Tuscan  vases,  however,  so  celebrated  for 
thor  elegance  of  fonn  and  the  puntii^  with 
which  they  are  embellished,  are  now  believed 
to  be  of  Greek  origin.— In  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  sonlptnre  was  brongjit  to  ft  degree  of 
perfection  soaroely  approaohed  in  moden 
times,  and  quite  aa  mamd,  in  ounpariscm  wtth 
the  progress  of  othw  anowit  nations,  as  their 
superiority  in  every  department  oi  imita^re 
art  and  literature.  Similar  causes  oontriboted 
to  this  universal  exceUenoe,  the  principal  of 
which,  according  to  Winckelmann,  were  uie  in- 
nate gonitis  oi  the  people,  thdr  reli^on,  and 
their  social  andpolitioal  institutions.  While  in 
Egypt  and  the  East  generally,  and  erut  among 
the  Etrurians,  art  never  advanced  beyond  the' 
types  established  almost  at  its  birth,  tiie  Greeks, 
led  on  by  an  intaitive  sense  of  beauty,  whidi 
was  with  th«n  ahnoet  a  re^oos  principle, 
aimed  at  an  ideal  perfiction,  and,  by  maldng 
nature  in  her  most  perfect  forma  t^eir  modd, 
"aoqufared  a  fidU^  and  a  poww  of  represent- 
ing every  class  (tffinm  nnattafaiedby  anyoAer 
pet^le^  and  which  have  roidmd  the  terns 
Greek  and  perfection,  with  refigrenoe  to  art, 
almost  synonymous."  In  respect  to  climate^ 
phydoal  beauty,  manual'  or  mechanical  de^ 
terity,  or  materia  prosperity,  all  of  which  are 
regarded  as  important  conditions  toward  ex- 
cellence in  art,  the  Greeks  had  littie  if  any  ad- 
vf^tage  over  contemporary  races;  and  yet, 
whatever  was  the  purpoee  to  which  sonlptnre 
was  Implied,  their  superiority,  owing  to  the 
causes  enumerated,  was  indirontable.  like  the 
works  of  the  painters  who  effected  the  revival 
of  art  in  modem  times,  the  scolptores  vt  the 
bert  period  in  Greek  history  wore  almost  «x- 
einrively  of  a  pnblio  character,  intended  ftr 
the  moral  or  reuipous  improvement  of  thepeo- 
ple,  or  as  an  incentive  to  noble  deeds,  yfbm 
the  sculptor  ceased  to  be.infiuenced  by  this 
high  purpose,  his  art  began  to  decline,  as  Ital- 
ian art  under  similar  conditions  languished  after 
the  brilliant  period  of  Kaphael.  Greek  sculp- 
ture may  be  divided  into  a  8«ni-mythic  or  ar- 
ohuo  period,  a  period  of  grandeur  and  power, 
a  period  of  refinement  or  physical  beauty,  and 
a  period  of  decline.  The  remains  the  first 
puiod  are  not  unlike  the  earlier  attempts  <tf 
oUiar  nationsi  althoo^  at  te  dose,  w^widh 
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ilifKHiig  tSie  faiwarohioa]  infinenoe,  a  Bbeadj 
pragreaB  toward  exoellenoe  is  disoemible.  The 
orst  Bculpt(»^  OD  record  are  of  a  purely  mythi- 
eal  oharaoter,  and  may  be  regarded  as  personi- 
fteafcions  of  particular  branches  of  art,  or  the 
r^MveentatiTea  of  families  of  artists,  rather 
than  aetoal  personages.  Sach  was  Dedalos, 
whose  name  Indioates  merdy  an  artist  in  gen- 
eral, and  oi  whom  it  has  been.obserTed  that 
**the  atoriM  nqwoting  him  are  mon  like  aUe- 
Mwleal  aeooimts  of  ue  progress  ot  the  arts 
Uun  any  thing  else."  For  many  ages  soulptora 
olidmed  an  aotoal  descent  from  Dsdslns, 
whence  they  wtfe  called  Dedalids;  and  their 
works,  known  as  itattaka,  represent  the  first 
attesmptfl  to  replace  the  blocks  of  wood  and 
stone  which  onginally  symbolized  the  images 
of  deities,  by  stataes  hsTing  some  resemblance 
to  life  or  natore.  These  were  generally  of 
wood,  ornamented  with  gilding,  colors,  and 
real  drapery,  altfaoogh  long  haon  the  oom- 
meneement  of  authentio  history  other  mate- 
.rials  began  to  be  used.  Fbidon  <^  Argce.  who 
la  said  to  hare  elmok  the  first  money  m  weece 
(748  B.  0.),  probably  introdneed  the  employ- 
ment of  metals  fax  statuary;  and  the  m(»t am* 
cient  Greek  statue  in  tiua  matorial  mentioned 
by  olasdoat  anthme,  iras  one  In  bronze  of  Zeni^ 
by  Learohiis  <tf  fih^nm,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  fionrished  as  early  as  700  B.  0.  This, 
however,  was  constructed  of  thin  platea  bent 
into  the  required  shape,  and  riTCtea  tcwether, 
Glasous  of  Chios  or  Sunos  (680)  was  the  re- 
puted invfflitor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metats; 
and  to  Rhoecus  of  Samoa,  and  his  sons  Teleolea 
and  Tbeodorus,  was  ascribed  the  invention  of 
modelling  and  casting  metals,  beside  other  im- 
provements in  Uie  art  (600-660).  Pliny  is  of 
minion  that  the  first  marble  statues  date  fi*om 
the  oomnraioeraent  of  the  Olympiads,  although 
DipCBuns  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  oentnry  before  our 
«n,  are  the  first  artists  who  were  odebrated 
hr  th«r  works  in  marble.  Sculptured  f^nres 
on  architectural  monuments,  however,  were 
ueonted  as  early  as  the  Homwio  epoch,  snob 
as  the  two  lions  in  relief  on  tiie  ancient  gate 
of  Mycena.  The  period  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  the  60th  Olympiad  (680),  com- 
piling about  8  oentories,  witnessed  Uie  dis- 
ooTery  of  the  chief  processes  essential  to  the 
praotioe  of  sculpture ;  but,  fVom  the  resbaints 
In^Hwed  by  religion,  the  art  made  little  progress 
even  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  whom  it 
wss  most  suoeoesfally  cultivated.  Btatnes  of 
gods  after  fixed  typee  were  almost  the  only 
oam  made.  Towud  the  middle  <tf  the  «tli  oen- 
toiT  thoee  ehangea  took  place  by  •wbidh  the 
eany  an^o  style  was  gradually  inrged  tn 
that  (rf  tiie  2d  epoch.  The  athletic  contests  at 
the  public  games  fluniliarized  the  artists  with 
the  beaatifm  forms  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  tiie  victors  in 
these  contests,  which  commenced  about  660, 
gave  a  anrpriring  impulse  to  the  art  The 
■4$eat|  not  bong  of  a  rdUpoos  diazaoter,  ad^ 


mitted  of  a  greator  pi^  of  invuitive  powers, 
and  the  improvement  thus  produced  in  the 
statues  of  men  was  extended  to  those  of  gods, 
which  gradually  began  to  assume  grace  and 
grandeur  of  form.  The  hereditary  cultivation 
of  sculpture,  under  the  infinence  of  which  con* 
ventional  types  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
Bocoesnve  geueratitms,  also  ceased  about  this 
time,  and  individual  artists  were  left  free  to 
follow  the  diotates  of  their  ovmgeidiu.  !I^ese 
drcumstaooes,  together  with  the  disastrous 
cmisequenoee  to  Aoatio  art  the  Ionian  revolt 
against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  patriotio 
spirit  evoked  by  the  Persian  inrasion,  gave  ii^ 
creasing  vigor  to  sculpture  in  Greece  proper, 
where,  early  in  the  6ui  century,  the  hardness 
and  stiffliess  of  the  first  period  are  lost  in 
the  grandeur  and  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  and 
his  oontomporaries.  Many  works  in  marble 
and  bronze  belongin^^  to  the  latter  or  transition 
portion  of  the  archaic  period  are  still  extant, 
the  most  characteristic  being  the  Selinuutine 
and  .£ginetan  marbles,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
lermo and  Hanich,  utd  which  formed  part  of 
tiie  decorations  <tf  tunples.  Sit^on,  MgtoMf 
and  Aigos  had  Idtiierto  been  the  chiu  schools 
of  the  art ;  but  dnriog  the  period  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  from  480  to  about  400 
B.  0.,  Athens  was  its  most  ^tinguished  seat, 
her  supremacy  being  disputed  only  by  Argos. 
The  Athenian  and  Ar^ve  sculptors,  animated 
by  Hm  intdleotoal  activity  which  the  Perdan 
invasion  deTcloped,  and  which  manifested  it- 
self not  mwely  in  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  but  in  all  the  social  and  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Hellenic  races,  vied  with 
each  other  in  disseminating  over  Greece  and' 
her  colonies  a  series  of  works  which  became 
the  models  of  form  for  their  countrymen  as 
well  as  for  all  succeeding  sculptors.  Sti^uary 
was  at  this  time  almost  exdumvely  of  a  pubwi 
character,  and  the  chief  sculptors,  Heg^ 
IVthagoras  of  Ki^am,  Oalamis,  Ageladas, 
Phidias,  Ag(nw»tus,  Alcamenes,  ifyron,  and 
Polycletos,  are  known  chiefiy  by  their  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes  and  their  histwcal  groups  for 
the  temples,  portiooa,  theatres,  and  gymnasia, 
built  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  profits  ca 
newly  developing  commerce.  Of  these,  I^idias^ 
Hyron,  and  Polycletus,  all  scholars  of  Ageladas^ 
were  the  most  famous,  and  their  works  exhib- 
ited the  £gni^  and  almost  passionless  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  <uiaracteristio  of  a  heroic  age,  and 
of  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  ^  artists  labor- 
ed. Phidias  of  Athens,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  tiie  noblest  architectural  monuments 
and  soulpturee  d  tiie  splendid  era  ol  Peride^ 
is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  soo^ 
tors  cf  antiqaity  In  ^e  qnalities  of  snbUnd^ 
and  severe  beauty,  his  works  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  subsequent  stages  of  the  art 
that  the  dramas  of  ./Sswylus  do  to  the  more 
polished  productions  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 
His  chryselephantine  statoea  of  A^eus  and 
tiie  Olymt^  Zens,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
kind  ever  made^  exist  only  in  the  descrip^ 
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tioDB  of  sncdent  antbors;  bnt  In  the  E3^  mar- 
bles, executed  under  his  direction  and  in  part 
perhaps  hj  himself,  we  fortunately  have  splen- 
did and  characteristic  specimens  of  his  geniug. 
(Bee  Elgin  ICasblxs,  and  Fhidus.)  The  Fhi- 
galian  marbles  in  the  British  mnaeom,  and 
tiie  oasta  of  the  sonlptored  fragments  from 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  same  inntlluUmi) 
an  alao  in  the  style  of  Phidias  or  his  BobooL 
llyron,  who  worked  chiefly  in  bronze,  was  a 
great  master  of  expression,  and,  from  the  fre- 
quent and  honorable  mention  of  him  by  clasai- 
oal  antbors,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  sonlptors  of  antiquity.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  figures  of  animals,  but  the  di$eobo- 
hu  or  quoit  player,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Kas- 
simi  in  Rome  and  the  British  museom  possess 
copies,  is  the  only  work  by  which  be  is  now 
known.  Polycletns,  the  head  of  the  Argive 
•chool,  as  Phidias  was  of  that  of  Athens,  ri- 
valled his  great  contemporary  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  art  except  the  representations 
of  gods,  in  which  Phidiaa  was  never  eanalled. 
He  even  g^ed  a  victory'  over  hhn  in  uie  rep- 
raentation  of  an  Arauon.  ffis  statuea  ot 
athletes  were  considered  the  perfbction  of 
manly  beanty,  and  a  yonthftil  doryphorm  was 
so  accurately  proportioned  as  to  be  regarded  as 
a  standing  model  for  sculptors.  Toward  the 
dose  of  the  Feloponnesiau  war  a  change  took 
place  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
people,  under  the  influence  of  which  a  new 
school  of  statuary  was  developed.  The  people, 
enervated  by  luxury  and  craving  the  pleasures 
and  excitements  which  the  prosperity  of  tiie 
age  of  Pericles  had  opened  to  them,  re^^arded 
the  severe  forms  of  the  older  masters  with 
even  less  patience  than  tiie  austere  virtues  of 
the  generation  which  had  driven  the  Persians 
out  of  Greece.  The  sonlptors,  ^ving  a  reftex 
of  the  time  in  their  productions,  instead  of 
the  grand  and  sablime^  wiltivated  the  soft,  the 
gracefhl,  and  the  flowmg,  and  fdmed  at  an  ex- 

EBsioD  of  stronger  passion  and  deeper  feel- 
,  Jnpiter,  Juno,  and  lOnerva,  the  favorite 
Jects  of  the  Phidian  era,  gave  place  to  such 
deities  as  Venns,  Bacchus,  and  Amor,  and 
with  the  departure  of  the  older  gods  departed 
also  the  serene  and  composed  mt^esty  which 
had  marked  the  representations  of  them.  The 
great  sculptors  of  this  period  of  refinement 
or  sensnons  beanty,  which  commences  abont 
400,  were  Scopas,  ^axiteles,  and  Lysippns,  by 
whom  the  art  waa  brought  to  almost  aiMolute 
perfection  in  respect  to  graoeftalness  of  form 
and  ezpresnon  and  technical  qoaMes.  Scopas 
exoellea  in  dngle  figures  and  groups,  combinu^  > 
strength  of  expresnon  with  grace,  rather  than 
in  architectural  sculpture,  and  has  left  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  oelebrated 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  mnseum 
at  Florence.  The  Venia  Vietrix  of  the  Louvre, 
called  also  the  Venus  of  Milo,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  assigned  to  Age- 
sander  of  Rhodes.  The  slab  from  the  manaolenm 
of  Halioamassos,  representing  the  battle  of  the 


Amazons,  now  in  the  British  mosenm,  is  nn- 
doubtedlyiVom  his  hand.  Praxitdes  wasnnsnr- 

E Based  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
urn  an  form,  especially  l^e  female  figure,  and 
his  statue  of  the  Onidian  Aphrodite,  modielled 
from  the  courtesan  Phryne,  was  a  masterpieoe 
of  sensual  charms.  Hus  work  is  said  to  nave 
hem  th.6  first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had 
Tentnred  to  represmt  the  goddess  entirely  fi- 
Tested  of  drapery,  and  the  new  ideal  thus  foimed 
was  fl^aeutly  imitated  by  sooceedlttg  artists. 
It  is  doubtful  irhether  any  copies  of  it  are  in 
existence,  although  the  Venus  of  ib»  Vatieoi 
and  that  of  the  Huseo  Ho  Olementino  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  such.  The  works  of  these  two  artists 
were  executed  chiefly  in  Parian  marble,  a  ma- 
terial which  now  came  into  general  nse  for  sin- 
gle figures  or  groups,  while  tiie  costiy  chryrcle- 
phantiue  statues,  and  those  made  of  wood  and 
stone,  called  acroliths,  gradually  ^sappear  from 
sight.  While  8copaa  and  Praxiteles  represent- 
ed what  is  known  as  the  hri»r  Attio  sehot^ 
Lyidppus  of  Sicyon  carried  out  the  principles  <a  . 
the  Argive  school  of  Polyoletas  by  representn^ 
physical  beanty  and  athletic  power  in  its  hifdi- 
est  perfection.  He  paid  great  attention.too^ 
tails,  and  by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature  gars 
a  realistic  character  to  his  prodnotionB,  ondtf 
the  influence  of  which  portrait  statues  bej^ 
to  take  the  place  of  ideal  oreatitms.  Be  191- 
pears  to  have  worked  exclusively  in  bronze,  and 
waa  the  favorite  sculptor  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  statues  he  had  the  exclnsive  priv- 
ilege of  making.  The  commencement  of  the  4th 
and  last  period  in  Greek  sculpture,  about  820  B. 
0.,  found  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus 
in  considerable  vigor,  although  the  artasta  coo- 
tented  themselves  with  instating  their  prede- 
cessors rather  than  opening  any  original  path  (rf 
design.  Sculpture  consequently  began  to 
dine,  its  decay  being  hastened  by  the  dirtiirb> 
anoes  which  followed  the  dismemberment  itfAl- 
exander's  vast  empire.  Until  the  middle  of  tlw 
8d  century  B.  0.,  however,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  lack  of  reputable  artist^  and  a 
number  of  new  schools  sprung  up  in  Rhodes 
Alexandria,  Pergomns,  Ephesns,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  East,  the  followers  of  which  too  frequent- 
ly lent  their  talents  to  the  execution  of  grossly 
flattering  portraits  of  Idngs,  and  other  unworthy 
purposes.  The  school  of  Rhodes  oonid  boast  of 
Obares,  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  Ooloasiu. 
The  art  of  this  period  is  creditably  represented 
by  Agesander*s  group  of  LaocoOn  and  his  sons, 
which,  together  with  the  Famese  boll  at  Na* 
plea,  emanated,  according  to  Pliny,  firom  tiie 
Rhodian  school;  the  *' Hermaphrodite"  at 
Paris;  tlutorso  of  the  Belvedere  .at  Rome;  the 
Famese  %erouIes,  and  the  "Fighting  Gladia- 
tor." Bronze  and  marble  were  the  materials 
principally  in  vogue,  although  the  former  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  latter.  Shortly  1»- 
fore  the  capture  of  Oorinth  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral Hummins,  146  B,  O.,  a  trannent  revival 
took  place  in  Athens,  during  Vhich  the  statue 
known  as  the  Venns  de'  Iwdld  ma  proctaoed 
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by  deomeuei;  bat  the  reduction  of  Greece  to 
the  oonditioa  of  a  Eoman  proTinoe  gave  the 
death  blow  to  the  art,  vhlch  thenceforUi  degen- 
erated into  a  mere  handicraft.  The  ancient  seats 
of  civilization,  stripped  by  the  conqaerors  of 
their  ohoicest  art  treasures,  no  longer  afforded 
to  the  Boulptor  the  models  consecrated  by  time 
and  national  pride;  and  the  Greeks,  hftingnei'- 
tiier  ^e  means  nor  the  high  ^dnoements  to 
practise  their  art  at  home  possessed  by  preced- 
ing generations,  transferred  their  labors  in  the 
let  centmr  before  onr  era  to  Italy. — As  early  as 
the  conso^ipof  P.  OomelinsSc^ido,  161 B.  0., 
the  city  of  Rome  possessed  nmneroas  statues 
of  goda  and  poblio  men,  execnted  probably  by 
Greek  and  Etmscan  soolptors,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  long  previously  made  the  Romans 
familiar  with  tneir  peoaliar  artistic  creations. 
The  overthrow  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  how- 
ever, gave  the  first  impolse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Boolptore  in  the  Italian  peninsola;  and  after 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  Greek  cities  by 
.  8yUa  in  86  B.  0.,  a  taste  for  art  audfor  ooUeot- 
'  ing  choice  apedmena  of  acnlptore  and  pdnting 
b^an  to  be  dereliqied  among  the  wealthy 
Btnnans,  some  of  whmn,  like  Ywres,  were  not 
less  I'emarkable  for  thur  nuMcity  than  their 
enthnsiaoD,  although  their  effort  stayed  for  a 
time  the  destruction  of  many  precious  works. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  republic  Bome  was 
Aill  of  Greek  sculptorsj  some  of  whom,  without 
having  mnch  originabty  of  conception,  were 
not  unworthy  descendants  of  the  great  schools 
of  their  native  country.  A  creditable  specimen 
of  their  skill  is  afforded  in  the  so  called  statue 
of  Germaoicus  in  the  Louvre.  Jnlios  Osasar 
was  an  intelligent  collector  of  etatoary,  and 
daring  the  Augnstan  age  the  art  was  liberally 
esoouraged  by  the  mweror  and  other  powerM 

gitnms.  Caligula  and  Kero  ransacked  Greece 
r  sculptures,  and  tiie  former  introduced  the 
barbarous  custom  of  decapitating  the  statues 
of  gods  and  illustrious  men  for  the  porpose  of 
substitating  his  own  likeness,  ia  which  he  was 
imitated  by  many  of  his  suocessors.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Trajan,  the  principal  sculptured 
works  consisted  of  reliefs  on  publio  monuments, 
eadh  as  those  adorning  the  arches  of  Titns  and 
Tr^an,  and  stataes  and  busts  of  the  emperors, 
mao^  ci  which  are  meritorioaa  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution, and  display  considerable  fancy  and  in- 
vention in  the  treatment.  The  vigorous  char^ 
acter  of  Tri^an  gave  new  life  to  the  arts  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  reigns  of  himself 
tnd  his  snocesBOrs  Hadrian  and  Antoninns  Fins 
hare  been  called  the  golden  age  of  Italian 
■Golpture.  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  most  ao- 
omnidished  connoisseurs  of  the  time,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  modern  excavations  at  his  villa 
near  Tivoli,  and  by  his  influence  induced  con- 
temporary sculptors  to  exchange  the  represen- 
tations of  common  sabjecto,  to  which  they  had 
gradually  began  to  confine  themselves,  for 
those  more  <diarBcteristic  of  the  early  scnlp- 
tors.  The  pure  Greek  style  was  revived  with 
ouuidflrable  aoooeae^  and  conten^orary  with 


it  flourished  anoUier,  half  Greek  and  half 
I^yptian,  suggested  by  the  recent  iutrodOction 
of  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities  into  Italy. 
The  portrait  statues  of  this  period  are  particu-- 
larly  fine,  and  the  ideal  creations,  of  which  the 
statues  and  busts  of  the  emperor's  favorite 
Antinons  may  be  regarded  as  specimens,  have 
been  placed  on  an  equality  with  tiie  works  d 
the  most  finished  Greek  period.  The  eftcnrta 
of  Herodea  Atticns,*  oneof  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  patrons  of  art  on  record,  dao  did 
maoh  to  prolong  its  revival;  but  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era  it  exhibit- 
ed an  uninterrupted  decline.  The  sciilptureB 
on  the  arch  of  Septimius  Scverus  (A.  D.  208) 
are  far  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Hadrian's 
time;  and  those  on  the  arch  of  Oonstantine, 
erected  a  century  later,  show  that  originality 
of  design  and  executive  ability  were  then  near- 
ly extinct.  The  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  arts  in  It^y, 
and  during  the  troubled  aces  which  succeeded, 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  ola  sculp  tors  fell  a  prey 
to  barbarian  w  iconodastio  fliry,  or  were  de* 
stroyed  in  confiagrationa.  Ooii8tantin<^)Ie,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  bronzes,  maihles,  and 
pictures  had  been  collected  by  the  eastern  em- 
perors, continued  for  Beveral  centuries  to  be 
almost  the  only  reporitory  such  objects;  but 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latins  under 
Baldwin  in  1203  having  involved  these  in  de- 
stmction,  the  knowledge  of  antique  art  for  a 
time  passed  away  from  the  world. — Roman 
sculpture  may  be  deecribed  in  general  terms  aa 
a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece ;  the  best  art- 
ists were  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
production  of  a  work  of  any  considerable  merit 
by  a  native  sculptor.  Italy  nevertheless  claims 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  revi- 
val in  modem  times,  not  of  sculpture  merely, 
but  <^all  tibe  imitative  arts.  Dunng  the  period 
known  as  the  dark  ages  the  arts  were  in  some 
degree  kept  alive  by  the  monks  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  but  a  style  and 
treatment  founded  on  new  conceptions  of  the 
puntosee  to  which  art  should  be  applied  and 
guided  by  Christianity,  had  gradually  super- 
ceded those  of  pagan  artists.  The  general 
causes  which  produced  t^is  result  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  article  PininKO.  ."With  Nicola 
Pisano,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century,  the  authentic  history  of 
modem  sctdpture  properly  commences,  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  century  had  wit- 
nessed the  prodnotion  of  works  of  dedded 
originality,  if  rude  and  repulsive  in  comparison 
witii  the  wonders  of  tiie  Greek  schools.  The 
mission  of  the  sculptor  waa  anular  to  that  of 
the  Greek  artists  in  the  arctuuo  or  Phidlan  pe- 
riod ;  but  unlike  the  latter,  who  improved  upon 
established  types,  he  was  eompeUed  to  have 
direct  recourse  to  nature  as  it  existed  about 
him,  the  remains  of  antique  art  then  extant 
being  too  insignificant  to  afford  models,  and 
according  in  no  renwct  with  the  severe  and 
religious  character  of  the  age.  Hume  modem 
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icnh)tara,  nd  indeed  everj  deiMffiiueiit  of 
modem  art,  ww  at  the  oDtwt  as  widdy  sla- 
nted from  uiat  of  ib»  QnA  aohoob,  as  the  re- 
Jigion  nhich  inspired  it  diflSored  from  ereiy 
^jatem  wfaioh  had  {veoeded.  Nioola  and  hk 
■on,  Oioranni  IMaano,  were  among  the  first  to 
praotiae  aoulptore  as  a  separate  art,  and  the  d» 
tinc^Te  oharaoter  which  it  assnmed  in  their 
hands  gare  the  first  decided  impulse  to  its  onl- 
tiration  in  lulj.  Their  works,  oonsistmg  of 
hass-relie&  on  the  £!tQadee  and  pnlpits  of 
ohnrohes  in  Pisa,  Orrieto,  Sienna,  and  other 
Itsliui  citiee,  exfaiUt  a  beanty  and  dmplicity 
of  composition,  and  a  force  of  expression, 
which  abandantljr  oompensate  for  technical 
shortoomings.  Their  oonoeptiona  of  nature  ar* 
nalra  and  original,  and  there  la  scaroelT-atraoe 
of  tike  inflnenoe  of  the  antiqae  in  the  prodno- 
tionaof  thanselreaOTthdroontamporaries,  not- 
witSutanding  that  timr  aoperiorHij  to  any  pre- 
oeding  artista  is  snppoeea  to  hare  been  ae- 
qnlred  mlj  hj  the  stnay  of  such  ancient  soolp- 
tiires  as  were  preserved  in  ^sa  and  elsewhere. 
The  art  inangarated  by  the  IMsani  was  further 
developed  daring  the  sacoeeding  oentnry  by 
Andrea  Fisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who  eze- 
cnted  in  bronze  the  oldest  door  of  the  baptis- 
tery of  St.  John  in  Florence,  by  Andrea  Or- 
oagna,  the  MasaocL  and  others,  whose  genius 
was  diiefly  dovoted  to  monumental  scmpture 
and  the  ezeoation  of  elaborate  ornaments,  bass- 
reliefr,  and  small  figures  on  altera.  Of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  wwk  tiie  altar  in  the  chapel  of  San 
Mibhele  in  Florence,  by  Oroigna,  is  a  oele- 
brated  spedmen.  Lnoa  della  Bobbia,  who 
died  in  is  odelwated  for  his  groups  of  the 
Virgin  and  Christ,  and  other  sacred  snbjeota, 
ezeonted  in  terra  cotta,  and  hardened  by  a  pe- 
onliar  procMs,  the  seeret  of  which  is  sud  to 
have  perished  with  him.  At  the  dose  of  the 
14th  century  sculpture,  uuder  the  influence 
given  to  modem  art  by  Giotto,  who  io  turn 
owed  much  to  the  example  of  Nioola  Pisano, 
had  attuned  a  oonriderable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion; but  with  the  commencement  of  the  ISdi 
it  entered  upon  a  grander  epoch,  the  chief 
production  of  which  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's 
celebrated  bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  of  St. 
John  in  Florenoe,  which  not  only  exceeded 
every  previous  effort  of  modem  sculpture,  but 
has  renudned  to  the  present  time  a  masterpiece 
of  the  art  of  bass-reliefl  Hiebd  Angelo  pro- 
nounced it  worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise." Among  the  competitors  for  the  door  of 
St.  John  were  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  better 
known  as  Donatello,  and  Brnnelleschi,  called 
by  the  Italians  Filippo  di  Bmnellesco,  both 
of  whom  were  the  friends  and  contemporaries 
of  Gbiberti.  Brnnelleschi  was  most  distin- 
guished as  an  architect,  but  Donatello,  by  his 
noble  statues  of  Bt.  Hark  and  St.  George,  and 
other  works  distinguished  by  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  vigorons  execution,  guned  a  fore- 
most plaoe  among  modem  sculptors.  Among 
oUier  sculptors  of  the  lOtii  oentnry  were  Simon, 
the  brother,  and  Giovanni  di  Hh,  <me  of  the 


many  Hhdara  at  Dmiatello;  the  Pon^oH; 
Andrea  yeroocbi<^  at  (me  time  a  painter  and 
the  mastw  4^  Peragino  and  Le<Miardo  da '^noi ; 
andAjidreaFerraoci;  all  of  whom  were  diieffy 
Mnployed  on  aacred  Bulfjeots  for  ehoreihea  aM. 
ooQventa.   Toward  the  olose  oi  the  ISUi  oen- 
tnry sculpture,  in  eommon  with  the  other  arte, 
b^n  t<neel  tiie  influence  oi  the  newly  awik- 
wied  taste  for  the  an&[Tt6 ;  and  the  religions 
snbjeotB  pre^ously  in  vogue  were  encceeded 
those  suggested  by  olassioal  history  or  mytfaol- 
ogj,  the  treatment  being  founded  upon  the  an- 
cimt  marbles  and  bronzes  which  the  xeat  <^ 
the  Hedioi  and  other  enlightened  art  patrona 
then  first  oaosed  to  be  exhumed.   But  if  tiio 
olasdcal  mode  of  representation  was  aippm- 
priate  to  pnreh'  olassieal  subjects,  and  the 
atndy  of  the  anti^e  of  adrantaga  with  reqwet 
to  the  technieaBtwe  <rf  the  art,  the  faitrodnctiwi 
of  pagan  forma  and  ideaa  ii^  woi^  of  a  purdy 
Ohrisuan  character  was  oaloulated  to  oheok 
the  hedthfol  development  which  art  had  al- 
ready taken,  and  to  weaken  its  influence  in  ad- 
dressing modem  sympathies.  A  paeado-«las^ 
oal  style,  founded  on  mere  imitation,  nnim^nred 
by  the  sentiment  which  influenced  the  ancioit 
artists,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  thenceforth  made  rapid  innovations  upon 
the  practice  of  sculpture,  and  tiie  art,  while  in 
the  mataritly  of  ite  promise,  b^an  to  ded)B& 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  most  extramdi- 
nary  character  in  the  history  of  modem  art 
prodooed  Us  masterpieoee  of  form.  The  works 
<tf  Iflohel  Aagdo  Bnonarotti  are  b^ond  oom- 
parison  the  grandest  effinis  <^  modem  i^ntio 
art,  and  his  colossal  Moses  in  the  monumoit 
of  Pope  Julius  n.,  Us  monumental  statues  (tf 
Lorenzo  and  Ginliano  de'  Hedld,  and  his 
group  called  La  Pieta  in  Bt  Peter's,  show 
that  the  influences  of  the  antique  were  nna- 
vailing  to  destroy  his  original  conceptions  of 
character  and  design.    Grandeur  and  energy 
of  expression  and  action  were  his  chief  diar- 
acteristios,  uid  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
anatomy  enabled  him  to  follow  the  sumesti(His 
of  his  imi^inatioQ  to  an  extent  attaiuM  by  no 
other  artist,  and  which  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead or  bewilder  othera  brought  nnder  bis'iji- 
fluwoe,  hnt  destitute  of  his  genlns.  He  had 
nnnuvoaa  fbllowera.  whose  woiks,  fbr  tlie 
most  part  mannered  and  exaggerated  imita- 
tions « thdr  master^B  style,  are  now  forgottm. 
Oontemporary  artists  of  the  16th  oentuiywen 
Jaoopo  Tatti,  called  Sansovino,  of  Venice,  who 
had  mai^  eminent  scholars ;  Pietro  Torregiano ; 
Baodo  Bandinelli,  who  restored  the  ri^t  arm 
of  the  LaocoAn;  Benvenuto  Cellini,  equ^y 
distingaished  as  a  sculptor  and  as  a  worker  in 
the  precious  metals;  Gii^elmo  della  Porta, 
famous  for  his  admirable  restorations  to  the 
Famese  Hercules ;  and  GioTaniU  di  Bologna, 
sculptor  of  the  celebrated  *'Bj^  of  the  Sa- 
binea"  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  at 
Florence;  all  of  whom  possessed  great  merit  as 
sculptors,  although  their  wwks  are  eononved 
after  a  lower  idul  than  those  <tf  the  maatenof 
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tiie  prerloiN  century,  and  nmrt  be  charaoter^ 
Ized  both  in  sentiment  and  treatment  as  imita- 
tions  of  the  antique.  Profaee  ornamentation, 
high  finish,  illusive  effects,  and  great  elabora- 
tion of  det^  engaged  the  attenticHi  of  the 
artist,  and  nobility  of  form  or  force  of  eipres- 
don  were  lost  in  vain  attempts  to  represent 
anatomical  imposnbilities.  Oiovanni  Loreazo 
Bernini^  bom  in  Naples  in  1698,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  this  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the 
art,  and  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  fer- 
tility of  ima^nation  and  the  execntive  ability 
which  they  di^lay,  are  deservedly  considered , 
to  violate  taste  and  propriety.  Alessandro  Al- 
gardi,  Franceeoo  Afoconi,  and  other  Bonlptors 
of  the  17th  oentnry  exhibited  rimilar  eharaoter' 
istiofl,  aZthongb  in  oocaMonal  efforts  they  rose 
above  the  roirit  of  Uie  age.  Francesco  ^  Qnes- 
noy,  called  H  ilammingo,  deserves  mention, 
however,  aa  an  artist  of  purer  taste,  who  ex- 
celled in  portraying  children.  Hany  other 
names  might  be  cited  of  sculptors  not  inferior 
in  separate  qualities  to  the  above ;  bat  it  will  be 
saf&cient  to  observe  that  with^  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  oentnry  scolpWe  in  Italy  had 
degenerated  into  a  purely  ornamental  art,  in 
which  mechamoal  skill  was  more  appreoif^ed 
than  taste  or  originality.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  centurythe  enlightened  efforts  of  Popes 
Clement  SJV.  (QanganeUi)  and  Pins  YI.,  and 
Oardinal  Albani,  the  publications  of  Winckel- 
mann,  and  the  discovery  of  the  boned  treaaores 
of  Pompeii  and  Hercnlanemn,  had  the  efiM  of 
reviving  a  love  fbr  the  antique ;  and  with  the 
appearance  of  Oimova  (1767-1822)  succeeded 
an  era  of  purer  taste.  Scnne  of  the  early  works 
of  Canova  reflect  the  trne  spirit  of  the  antic^ne ; 
but  he  subsequently  cultivated  a  meretriaous 

Sracefalness  of  form,  particularly  in  his  female 
gnrea,  with  a  frivolous  and  ignoble  manner- 
ism.— The  history  of  modem  Italian  scolp- 
tare  may  be  considered  to  describe  in  general 
terms  the  progress  of  the  art  ia  other  Soro- 
pean  nations.  In  all  of  them  it  probably  re- 
ceived its  impulse  from  Italian  artists,  followed 
similar  phases  of  improvement  and  decline,  was 
inflaeno^  by  similar  fiuihions,  and  baa  been  so 
slightly  modified  by  na^nal  peculiarities  or 
ftelings  aa  to  render  nnneceasary  any  elaborate 
aeconnt  of  its  progress  ont  of  Italy.  That 
ooantry  is  the  sdiool  from  which  the  principles 
of  Bonlpture  as  recognized  in  modem  tunes  have 
emanated,  and  there  may  be  siud.to  be  no  other 
in  existence.  The  chief  masterpieces  of  ancient 
and  modem  art  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and 
thither  it  is  etill  the  custom  for  soolptors,  what- 
ever may  be  their  nationality,  to  resort  for  study 
or  inspiration.  In  France  the  earliest  names 
of  note  are  Jacques  d^Angool^me  and  Jean 
Goojon,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century. 
The  florid  style  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was 
sabsequently  followed  with  o<»idder^le  ano- 
cess,  and  in  the  reign  oi  Louis  XTV.  Girardon 
and  Paget  were  the  precorsora  of  a  l(mg  line 
of  sculptors,  among  whom  were  Faloonnet,  cele- 
bnued  for  bia  eqoestrian  statno  d  P^er  the 
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GreiU,  Pigal,  Hondon,  Chandet,  Ctertefiler,  and 
many  other  artists  of  merit.  The  ohief  names 
of  the  19th  century  are  David  d' Angers,  a  great 
and  original  artist,  Pradier,  £tex,  Desbanf^ 
Bnde,  OavaUer,  Maindron,  Bosio,  Pr^nlt,  and 
Ol^singer.  Scnlpture  in  Spun  has  since  the 
16th  century  been  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
that  of  Italy,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
exdasiTely  devoted  to  religious  purposes — a 
practice  which  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
images  of  sacred  personages  colored  to  repre- 
sent life  and  habited  in  real  drapery.  The 
German  sculptors  sabseqnent  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury have  followed  in  tiie  track  of  other  nar 
tions,  imparting  to  their  wmka  bowevw  somft* 
what  of  a  peonUar  looal  character.  The  prisn- 
dpal  names  are  Ranohmttller,  Boblliter,  Hiilidk, 
Bartel,  Nahl,  Sonnensoh^,  Ofanmaoht,  and 
during  the  present  centnry  Schadow,  Danneck- 
er,  Tieck,  Zauner,  Schwanthaler,  Bauoh,  Eis& 
Bietschel,  Drake,  Wagner,  Uax,  Beiohe,  and 
St^nh&user,  most  of  whom  have  followed  a 
style  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  modern  ro- 
mantio  art  and  of  the  antique.  Denmark  haa 
produced  in  Thorwaldsen  an  artbt  who  co- 
operated with  Canova  in  bringing  back  the  se* 
verity  and  simplicity  of  antique  wt.  Until  the 
present  century  the  art  was  pursued  in  Ei^and 
principally  by  foreigners,  and  the  first  native 
sculptor  of  note  was  Flaxman,  a  man  ot  singu- 
larly pure  ideal  concepti<mB,  and  whose  works 
bear  a  striking  affinity  to  the  antique.  His 
^gnafrcnn  Homer  are  in  this  req>eot  among  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  modem  art. 
Other  English  sculptors  of  repate  are  C^antrey, 
Westmaoott,  Lough,  Bailey,  and  Gibson.  No 
American  sculptures  worthy  of  the  name  were 
produced  previous  to  the  time  of  Greenough ; 
but  within  the  last  26  years  the  works  of 
Powers,  Crawford,  Brown,  Olevenger.  Bogera, 
Pahner,  and  others,  have  shown  that  American 
artiste  possess  abilities  in  this  department  of  art 
not  inferior  to  those  of  their  contemporarira. 
— The  sculptured  remains  of  Central  and  South 
America  are,  like  those  of  eastern  Asia  and 
India,  chiefly  of  value  to  the  archesologist,  and 
do  not  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art.  They 
are  distinguished  by  Tastness  of  scale  and  a 
certain  grotesque  fancy,  and  in  some  instances 
by  a  beauty  and  ^ymmebr  of  form  remarkable 
in  a  primitive  peqde.  ^ee  Pi.LKNQTm.) 

SCUPPACG,  a  BfltDj-TKjti  fish  of  the  family 
tparida  and  genua  pagnta  (Cuv.) ;  it  is  also 
called  scup  and  porgy  in  some  localities.  In 
this  family  the  covers  are  shining  and  scaly, 
and  unarmed ;  the  palate  without  teeth  and  the 
Jaws  not  protractile ;  the  spinous  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  bare,  and  received  when 
depressed  in  grooves  at  ^eir  base;  pectorals 
and  ventrals  sharp-pointed ;  brancniostegal 
rays  6 ;  the  scales  large  and  thin,  broader  than 
lon^.the  centre  of  growth  being  near  the  pos- 
terior border.  In^Kvruf  the  molars  are  round- 
ed and  in  S  rowa,  and  the  front  teeth  wniod 
with  a  villifonn  card-like  band  behind  them. 
Thwe  are  more  than  a  dozen  speoieB  in  llie 
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Ibditerraneaii  and  Bed  seas,  and  the  East  la-  nrale,  of  vbkh  ft  is  (xnddeared  a  anbnrb:  pofh 

dian  and  S.  Pacifio  archipelagoes.  The  oom-  estimated  at  60,000.  It  stands  on  the  tmonlat- 

mon  species  on  the  American  coast  (P.  argy-  ing  slope  of  a  hill,  has  8  fine  moeqaea,  and  a 

XOar.)  attains  a  length  of  8  to  12  inches ;  pictnresqne  bnTying  groond  planted  with  cy- 
1  first  taken  from  the  water  it  is  pinkish  or  presses,  which  is  a  &Torite  place  of  burial  for 
flesh-colored  above  and  silvery  below ;  abont  wealthy  &ndlies,  from  a  tracution  that  the  Mo- 
th e  eyes  reddish ;  a  narrow  green  ridge  at  the  hammedans  will  erentoally  be  expelled  from 
base  of  the  dorsal,  and  one  jost  back  of  the  Europe.   The  late  saltan  Mahmoud  baih  ex- 
eyes  ;  tris  mostly  silvery ;  dorsal  reddkh,  with  tensive  barracks  at  Sontsri,  which  were  ooeo- 
the  anterior  rays  silvery ;  the  body  is  mnoh  pied  as  a  hospital  during  the  Crimean  war  by 
compressed  toward  the  back,  which  is  high ;  the  Engliah.   Soatari  has  a  palace  and  a  con- 
the  lips  law  and  loose ;  caudal  deeply  forked ;  Tent  of  howling  dervishes.   The  sorroonding 
there  is  a  laive  purple  scale  at  the  beginning  •  country  oontuns  many  beautiful  villas  and 
of  the  lateral  line.  The  food  eonsists  ol  cnttle  kiosks.    The  town  is  the  great  thoroujfh&n 
flah,  oniata<»an&  mollnsks,  and  sea  weeds,  betweoi  the  o^»ital  and  the  Aaialio  ww- 
which  are  readily  crushed  with  Its  poveifbl  inoes.  XL  (Albaman,  ^eodra;  Tnrk.  htmi^ 
teeth.  It  is  found  from  Vassachosetts  to  Sonth  ruA),  a  town  <tf  European  Turkey,  in  N.  Alba- 
Oarolina;  it  is  common  in  Buzzard's  bay  and  nla,  situated  on  the  river  Boyana  at  the  &  E. 
Vineyard  sound,  and  is  there  used  more  than  ex^emity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  18  m.  from 
any  other  fish  la  a  fresh  state ;  it  is  caught  with  the  Adriatic  coast ;  pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 
the  hook  from  June  1  to  the  middle  of  October,  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  two 
and  after  that  Is  netted  or  speared;  of  late  osstles,  has  several  mosques  and  churches,  and 
years  a  few  have  been  caught  N.  of  Oape  Ood,  is  the  see  oi  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Oa&o- 
even  as  far  as  Nabant,  probably  the  remnant  lie  bishop ;  about  half  the  populati<m  belong  to 
of  a  considerable  number  thrown  overboard  the  latter  futh,  the  remainder  being  Greeks  and 
near  Boston  harbor  from  1883  to  1886 ;  in  the  Turks.   HI.  Or  Zahta  (anc.  Palus  Labeatu\ 
summer  of  1809  a  large  specimen  was  taken  in  a  lake  of  European  Turkey,  Albama,  on  the 
a  net  off  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.   In  the  au-  frontiers  of  Uontenegro ;  extreme  luig^  27  nu 
tnmn  of  1859,  in  a  single  boat,  Tmen  employed  breadth  from  6  to  10  m.   It  contains  several 
in  drawing  a  seine  at  Stone  Bridge,  not  tax  small  islands,  6  <rf'  whteh  are  inhabited.  Sev- 
from  Provwence,  B.  I.,  obtained  500  barrels  of  oral  streams  flow  into  it,  the  laraeet  of  which 
this  fish  at  one  haul,  which  were  sold  on  the  is  the  Boyana,  which,  having  nnlted  with  the 
^ot  for  $600 ;  and  even  larger  hauls  than  this  Moratoha  or  Zanta,  enters  it  from  the  N.,  and 
have  been  made,  though  not  probably  with  issues  from  its  S.  E.  extremity,  from  whence  it 
more  profit.   The  P.  vulgarU  (Ouv.)  of  the  has  a  course  to  the  sea  of  about  20  m.,  and  is 
Mediterranean  is  about  the  same  size,  ulvery,  navigable  for  large  boats  as  high  as  the  town 
with  reddish  tinges  or  bars  on  the  back ;  it  was  of  Scutari, 
known  as  the  phagro%  by  AristoUe,  and  by  SOYIXA.   See  Soiouo. 
ichthyologists  was  placed  in  the  old  genus  SCYTHE  ast>  SIOELE,  long  knives  with  a 
»paru»  (Linn.)  until  separated  by  Onvin* ;  it  is  curved  edge,  the  former  otoumonly  used  i<x 
not  found  in  northern  waters,  uid  its  flesh  is  mowing  grass,  bushes,  &c.,  and  the  latter, 
highly  esteemed.  called  also  a  r'eaping  hook,  for  cutting  gruo. 
SOURYT.   See  AumsooRBTmos,  These  implnnents  in  ancient  times  were  also 
SCURVT  GRASS  (coehlearia  offleinali$f  employed  as  warlike  we^ns.  In  ancient  Bo- 
Linn.),  a  biennial,  fleshy,  smooth  plant  of  the  man  cameos  they  are  depicted  in  the  varions 
natunu  order  mie\fertB,  indigenoos  to  the  sea  forms  In  which  ui^  woe  employed  under  the 
coast  of  Enn^  Its  usual  height  is  6  to  7  general  name  t^fuos;  as  the.^(b  memoria^  the 
inches;  its  stem  is  angular,  leafy,  and  branch-  crooked  flicUe,  snoh  tA  is  still  lued  for  re^^ 
ing;  its  radical  leaves  reniform,  subdentate,  grain ;  .^liit/tmarui,  the  long  scythe  for  mow- 
and  spreading,  fomiahed  with  long  petaoles;  mg  grass,  ctmstructed  with  a  handle  at  ri^ 
those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  alter-  angles  to  the  blade,  very  much  as  at  the  pres- 
nate,  sessile,  or  sheathing,  obloi^f,  sharply  sin-  ent  time;  fal»  wMtoria^  arboraria^  Hhatiea, 
uate.  The  flowei^,  which  are  white  and  appear  &c.,  the  pmniag  knife,  bill  hook,  bush  scythSi 
in  April  and  May',  grow  in  terminal  coiTmbs,  dra.   The  implement  was  a  symbol  of  Saturn, 
and  are  succeeded  by  globose,  ronghish  siJioles,  the  senex  fateifer^  personifying  time,  who  cuts 
each  eontaining  numerous  seeds.   The  entire  down  and  destroys  all  things  as  wi^  a  scythe, 
plant  is  aatiscorbutia,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  As  a  weapon  the  scythe  was  also  made  in  sev- 
stimulaut,  and  is  employed  as  a  salad;  its  taste  eral  forms.   The  sword  with  the  curved  edge 
is  bitter  acrid ;  if  bruised,  it  emits  a  pungent  was  the  feUeatut  eruii;  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
odor.    When  eultivated,  its  seeds  should  be  ^ort  hooked  knife,  the  handle  termioatmg  be- 
sown  in  the  antomn  in  a  damp  soil.    There  yond  in  a  da^r,  it  was  made  of  convenient 
are  several  other  species,  all  of  mmilar  vslne  as  use  for  one  hand,  or  attsofaed  to  the  end  of  a 
remedial  agents.                                 -  pcde,  making  it  tlien  a  sort  <tf  pike.  Inanotiier 
SCUTARI.   I.  (Tnrk.  VtkadaT ;  anc.  Ohry-  form,  which  was  used  by  the  Assyrians,  Modes, 
•opolii),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  sitnated  on  Persians,  and  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  the  long 
the  dion  of  the  Bosporos  opposite  Constanti-  CRxdud  scythe  blades  we  ftstened  to  the 
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ules  of  their  ohariote  or  to  the  felloes  of  the 
wheels,  and  were  thos  made  to  cat  down  those 
among  whom  the  chariots  were  driven.  In 
modem  warfare  scythes  hare  been  used  in 
close  combat,  and  make  a  formidable  wewon. 
— Ab  agricnltaral  instruments,  there  was  Utde 
difference  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  scythes 
and  ncklea  from  those  of  the  present  time,  and 
the  J  appear  from  the  representations  of  them 
to  have  been  as  well  adapted  for  their  uses  as 
cnj  made  iq>  to  the  I7th  oentoiy.  The  same 
fonns  appear  in  the  illostiatioiis  of  Stnttt  in 
hia  "KiUJiera  and  Oostoms  of  the  People  of 
Sngland,"  and  were  there  in  nse  more  than  10 
oratories  affo.   The  8natlA>r  handle  was  how- 
eiver  straight  instead  of  crooked^  and  was  far- 
nlshed  with  only  one  instead  of  two  of  the  short 
handles  which  are  inserted  into  the  snath  to 
take  hold  of.   Among  the  earliest  recorded  im- 
provements in  their  mannfaotnre  is  the  stiffen- 
ing of  the  back  edge  by  welding  to  it  a  strip 
of  iron.    Tliis  was  also  one  of  the  earlient 
American  mechanical  inventions,  being  made 
by  Joseph  Jenks,  a'  ekilM  iron  mannfaotnrer, 
irho  estaUished  iron  wotkB  in  1646  on  tiie 
Sangns  rivw  in  tynxi^  Mass.,  and  in  May,  1666, 
TeoeiTed  from  the  legidatnTe  a  special  grant  or 
patent  ronning  7  years  for  this  improvement. 
In  the  notices  of  early  iron  works  in  New 
England,  scythes  are  generally  named  among 
the  most  important  prodacts.    Among  the 
manofikctnrers  -espedally  noted  for  this  and 
rimilar  prodnotions  was  Engh  Orr,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  emigrated  to  Bridgewaterj  Haes., 
in  1786,  and  there  bnilt  ashopior  this  partion- 
lar  branch.   He  soon  added  to  it  the  mannfao- 
tnre of  axes,  and  afterwai^d  introdnced  both  in 
Bhode  Island  and  Oonueotioat.   His  son  Rob- 
ert Orr  established  the  present  mode  of  foi^g 
scythes  with  the  trip  huumer,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  iron  shovels  in  Hassachnsetts.  The 
hnnness  has  dnoe  been  lai^ly  oondneted  in 
Sotton,  "Worcester  oo.,  and  also  in  several  towns 
InUaineandNewYork.  Itishowevergradnally 
disappearing  before  the  introdnction  of  mowing 
and  reaping  machines.   In  England  the  mana- 
fiwtare  has  been  an  important  one  for  the  last 
800  years,  and  has  been  particalarly  saooessfiil 
in  the  K.  extremity  of  Derbyshire,  extending 
abont  6  m.  8.  from  ShefQeld.  It  was  established 
there  by  a  party  of  Flemings  who  were  driven 
from  the  Ketherlands,  toe  scythe  makers 
among  them  settling  in  the  parish  of  Korton 
and  ti^e  sickle  makers  in  the  adjoining  one  of 
Eckin^n.  The  best  of  these  tools  are  still 
made  m  this  neighborhood,  and  in  Bristol  and 
Dndley.   In  the  New  York  market  only  Eng- 
lish ridclea  are  fonnd,  and  tew  of  these  are 
Bold.  They  are  distingnisbed  from  scythes 
by  the  orescent  form  <a  the  blade,  and  their 
emuparatively  short  length,  about  8  feet,  whfle 
^  of  the  scythe  is  from  8  to  5  feet,  ^en 
used,  the  sickle  is  held  in  the  mht  hand,  and 
the  ^rain  beinggathered  np  wiu  the  left  arm 
is  clipped  off.  T^e  scythe  is  always  swung  free 
vith  both  bands.  The  edge  <tf  the  siofclewhtdk 
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comes  next  the  ground  as  it  is  held  is  beTelled  ' 

off  and  notched  over  the  &oe  of  the  bevel  like 

a  file,  giving  to  the  unplement  a  serrsJ^  edge. 

EngUtm  scythes  also  are  imported  into  uie 

United  States.   They  differ  from  those  made 

in  this  country  by  uieir  veiy  thin  flat  web  of 

oast  steel,  which,  if  relieved  from  the  iron  rib 

riveted  alon^  the  back  edge,  might  be  rolled 

up  like  a  nbbon,  and  would  when  released 

spring  out  straight  agfun.  It  is  tempered  so  as 

to  tuEe  an  edge  like  a  racer.  These  wTthea 

are  fltt^  only  for  very  smooth  lawna. 

SOYTHIA,  in  ancient  geogrqthy,  a  Tast 
area  of  indeterminate  bonndanes  in  easton 
Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  name  was  un- 
known to  the  native  popalation,  who,  acorad- 
ing  to  Herodotus,  called  themselves  Sooloti. 
They  are  mentioned  as  Scythians  by  Hesiod, 
who  describes  them  as  living  in  wagons  and 
feeding  on  maree*  milk ;  and  the  same  charac- 
teristics, but  not  the  name,  are  givoi  to  them 
by  Homer.  Herodotus,  the  principal  authority 
on  the  sul^ect,  describes  Sc^^a  as  a  square 
area,  extending  4,000  stadia  (nearly  600  mfltoa) 
on  every  nde,  uie  southern  boundair  bung  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (not  In- 
dnding  the  Tamie  Oheramesna)  to  the  sea  of 
Azof  (Niebuhr)  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
(Bawlinson).  On  the  N.  were  the  nations 
called  Agathyrai,  Keuri,  Andro^ha^  and  Ue> 
lanohlsenL  jfuch  of  his  Soyt^an  get^nqthy 
is  founded  on  misconeeptionB,  and  is  anintel- 
ligible,  but  it  probably  comprehended  the 
whole  region  from  the  Danube  and  the  monn- 
taiaa  E.  of  Tran^lvania  to  the  lower  Don. 
Subsequently  the  Herodotean  Scythia  was  con- 
quered by  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their 
name  to  it ;  and  the  Greeks,  having  bectnne 
acquunted  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
with  Asiatic  tribes  beyond  the  Jihoou  (Oxns) 
and  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes),  transferred  the  name 
of  S^lhiatothdrcoun^;  so  that  the  Sctythis 
of  Ptolemy  and  of  Roman  writers  under  the 
empire  is  exclusively  Asiatic,  including  all 
northern  Asia  from  the  Volga  to  8erioa(i0hina). 
It  was  divided  by  the  Bnaus  mountains  (the 
western  part  of  the  Himalaya  with  its  ofl!Uioots) 
into  Sej/thia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  extra 
Imavm. — Herodotus,  who  visited  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  made  inqnfaiea 
both  of  Scythians  and  Greeks,  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and 
manners  of  his  time.  They  were  nomadio 
tribes,  living  on  food  derived  from  animals, 
migrating  according  to  the  wants  of  thdr  cat- 
tle, keeping  large  troops  of  horses,  excelling  in 
cavalry  exeroisea  and  archery,  and  wonihippbg 
the  sword,  an  elevated  iron  cimeter,  as  tneir 
ohief  divinity,  to  which  they  sacrificed  sheep, 
horses,  and  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war.  Hippocrates,  more  precisely  than  Herod- 
otus, describes  their  personal  appearance  as 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
like  to  nothing  but  itseUl  "  Their  bodies  are 
gross  uid  flrahy;  the  Joints  are  loose  and 
yielding ;  the  belly  flabby ;  they  have  but  little 
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hftir,  and  &»j  all  closely  reeonble  one  an- 
other." Among  their  barbarous  rites  were 
tiie  foUowing :  The  Scythian  soldier  drank  the 
blood  of  the  first  man  he  overthrew  in  battle. 
The  scalps  and  skins  of  slun  enemies  were  pre- 
served as  martial  decorations,  and  the  skitUs 
were  formed  into  drinking  caps.  Once  a  year 
the  chief  of  every  horde  fillea  a  vast  vat  with 
wine,  and  divided  it  among  the  warriors  in 
proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  enemies  they  had 
alain,  those  whose  hands  were  onstained  re- 
ceiving none.  They  entombed  their  kings 
noid  sacrifices  of  men  and  beasts,  pot  ont  the 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves,  gave  credit  to  soothsay- 
ers, and  had  an  extreme  hatred  of  all  foreign 
cnstoms.  Beside  the  nomadic  hordes,  forming 
the  bnlk  of  the  population,  to  which  the  chiefs 
belonged,  there  were  agricnltnral  Scjihians, 
with  fixed  abodes,  raising  and  exporting  com 
and  eating  bread,  who  dwelt  along  the  Dnieper 
(Borysthenes)  and  Bag  (Hypanis),  within  the 
hiflnenoe  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  were 
probably  regarded  as  degenerate  brethren. 
iHebnlir  supposes  that  they  were  a  foreign  race 
reduced  to  servitude.  Bepngnant  from  their 
habits  and  formidable  from  tiieir  force,  with 
every  man  a  practised  horse-bowman,  Thnoy- 
dides  deolared  that  the  Scythians  wooid  be  ir- 
reidstible  if  they  ooold  only  nidto. — ^Two  prin- 
cipal eventa  are  recorded  in  their  history.  The 
SQOceesors  of  the  Oimmerians  in  the  order  of 
nugration  westward,  they  drove  the  latter  be- 
fore them  soathwaid  into  Asia  Minor,  Ardys 
being  tben  king  of  Ly^  and  themselves  in- 
vaded the  Median  empire,  near  the  close  of  the 
7th  century  B.  0.  Herodotus  preserves  the  ac- 
count of  the  poet  Aristeas,  that  the  Griffins  of 
the  extreme  north  initiated  the  migratory 
movement  which  finally  expelled  the  Cimme- 
rians from  their  territory,  but  heard  himself 
another  explanation,  tiiat  the  Scythians  were 
driven  across  Ae  Arazes  and  precipitated  upon 
the  Oimmeriuis  in  conseqnenoe  o£  an  nnsno- 
oeisfiil  war  with  the  Hassagete.  TheBeythian 
host  pursued  the  fugitive  tribesJbut,  mistakmg 
the  vi^,  passed  E.  instead  of  W.  of  the  Oan- 
easus,  and  thns  entered  Media  Instead  of  Asia 
Minor.  IHebnhr  supposes,  contrary  to  the 
Herodotean  account,  tliat  the  Oimmerians  es- 
caped into  Asia  Minor  across  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  that  their  expulsion  was  not 
connected  with  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media. 
The  Median  king  Oyaxares  was  besieging  Nine- 
veh, but  desisted  in  order  to  meet  the  onexpect- 
ed  inroad  of  the  Scythians.  He  was  complete- 
ly defeated,  and  they  became  masters  of  the 
country,  holding  orael  and  oppressive  bw^  for 
88  years  as  fiv  as  Palestine  and  the  borders  ctf 
Egypt.  At  length  their  chiefe  were  sltun  when 
intoxicated  at  a  banquet,  the  hordes  were  ex- 
pelled, and  Oyaxares  resumed  the  throne.  The 
second  event  in  Scythian  history  is  the  inva- 
rion  by  Darius  (about  616-616  B.  C),  under- 
taken to  avenge  their  inroad  upon  Media.  He 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  and 
marched  throngh  Thrace  with  an  army  of 
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780,000  horse  and  foot,  while  a  fleet  of  CM 
vessels  preceded  him  to  the  Danube  and 
threw  across  a  bridge  of  boats.  Kotiiing  tai- 
ther  is  certain  except  that  he  advanced  into 
Scythia  and  retreated  with  severe  loss.  Ctenaa 
says  that  after  a  16  days'  march  he  exchanged 
his  bow  for  that  of  the  Scythian  king,  and  im- 
mediatoly  fled  on  discovering  the  lattw  to  be 
the  larger.  In  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  an 
army  connsting  chiefly  of  foot  marches  over 
about  IS  degrees  of  longtitude,  in  the  face  cf 
enemies,  across  at  least  6  large  rivera,  throu^ 
a  countiy  without  roads,  and  either  devastated 
or  uncultivated.  There  are  constant  skirmiab- 
es,  but  the  Scythian  king  avoids  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  sends  to  Dorins  the  symbolical 
present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  f^og,  and  6  ar- 
rows. At  length  the  Persians  h^ia  a  rapid 
retreat,  but  the  Scythians  reach  the  bridge  on 
the  Danube  before  them,  which  was  saved 
only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  lonians ;  and  Darius 
was  thns  able  to  return  to  Asia.  When  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Danube,  it  was  not  nomin^y 
an  invasion  of  Scythia,  which  term  was  Iheo 
limited  to  the  country  of  northern  nomafie 
nations  that  were  not  Sarmatian,  and  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  was  applied  only  to  the  soaroe> 
ly  known  northern  regions  of  Ana.  The  Bo- 
mans  had  marvelloua  narratives,  but  litfie 
knowledge,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  this 
immense  territory. — ^Niebnhr,  Bdckh,  Schaf- 
arik,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote  muntain  that  tlie 
Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race,  the  prototypes  of  the  Huns,  Buln> 
rians,  and  Turka  of  later  centuries.  HumboIUi 
Elaproth,  Grimm,  Donaldson,  and  Rawlins<A 
controvert  this  opinion,  and  consider  them  to 
belong  to  tbe  Indo-European  race.  The  analogy 
of  physiological  characteristics  or  of  manners 
and  customs  is  less  deciuve  than  that  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  according  to  RawUnson,  ci  tiie 
small  nnmber  of  Scythio  words  which  remain, 
nearly  all  present  roots  capable  of  identification 
with  well  known  Indo-Enropean  terms. — 8ei 
Kicbuhr,  Kleim  Sekriftm;  and  Bawlinson'i 
*'  Herodotus,"  voL  iiL  (I860). 

SEA.   See  Ocfeait. 

SEA  ANEMONE.  SeeAcuNia. 

SEA  BEAK.   See  Sbax. 

SEA  CAT,  the  common  name  of  the  cartila- 
ginous  fides  of  the  order  koloe^hala  and  fun- 
uy  dhimaroidei.  They  seem  to  form  a  groq» 
intermediate  between  the  storgeons  and  sharks; 
the  doml  cord  is  continuous,  with  cartilaginous 
nenral  arches  and  transverse  processes;  the 
skull  is  short  uid  ronnded,  produced  on  eadi 
-side  into  a  process  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is 
connected  instead  of  to  an  Mmadratum  ;  the 
npper  jaw  and  palate  are  flised  with  the  skull, 
withont  traces  of  snture;  the  upper  jaw  has  4 
broad  plates  or  teeth,  and  the  lower  2 ;  the 
eyes  very  large  and  without  lids ;  nasal  cavities 
very  large  and  convoluted,  opening  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  snout  in  front  of  the  month, 
which  is  small ;  the  branchiie  are  not  fixed  by 
th^  outer  nar^n,  and  are  covered  by  a  smaU 
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(^MToalnm.  adhering  to  the  hroid  arch,  vith  only 
a  single  aperture  on  each  side  behind  the  head, 
oommnnicating  interiorly  with  B  branchial  sacs 
opening  separately  into  the  pharynx;  there  is 
no  air  bladder,  and  the  intestine  has  a  spiral 
Talve.  The  skin  is  covered  vith  placoid  gran- 
ules ;  between  the  eyes  is  a  fleshy  olQb-ehaped 
process,  with  serrated  edge  and  aiding  in  a  spine, 
vbi(^  somewhat  resembles  a  crown,  and  has 
lAvm.  rise  to  one  cf  its  pc^nlar  names,  "  the 
king  of  the  herrings,"  tnoogh  In  fhia  as  in 
many  other  Instances  the  monarch  preys  upon 
hia  sn^ects.  The  ventrals  are  abdommal,  the 
anal  small,  tiie  peotoralB  powerful,  and  the  tail 
Iketeroctt^ ;  uie  anterior  dorsal  is  short,  tri- 
angalar,  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray, 
and  is  placed  over  the  pectorals.  They  are 
oviparoaa,  the  large  eggs  being  enclosed  in  a 
leathery  capsule ;  the  males  are  provided  with 
trifid  claspers.  linnsas  gave  the  name  of 
e^imaridm  to  the  family  from  their  sin^ar 
appearance,  as  they  at  first  sight,  and  in  iU 
staffed  specimens,  presented  to  him  a  seeming 
nnion  of  parts  of  mfferent  animals  and  of  con* 
tradictory  oharacters.— The  nortiiem  sea  oat 
^Ajnusra  mmstnMd,  Linn.)  has  a  oonioal  aaont, 
uw  dorsals  oontignooa  and  reaohli^  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  vhioh  is  prolonged  into  a  slender 
filament;  the  body  is  elongated  and  shark-like; 
the  eyes  have  a  greenish  pnpil  sorroanded  by  a 
white  iris,  and  uiey  shine,  eqwnally  at  night, 
like  cats'  eyes,  whence  the  oonunon  name ;  the 
color  is  silvery  with  brown  spots ;  the  tidl  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  It  attains  a 
lengui  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  North 
sea  and  nortikem  Atlantic,  where  it  pursnes  the 
shoals  of  herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it 
also  feeds  on  jelly  fishes  and  crustaceans;  it 
has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
The  flesh  is  tongh,  but  the  Korw^daiiB  make 
nse  of  the  eggs  as  food;  theoilof  thelivOTisem- 
plc^d  ly  vSaa  in  diseases  of  the  e^es  and  for 
wonnds,  and  the  end  of  tiie  t«l  for  pipe  piokera 
— ^The  sonthem  sea  cat  belongs  to  the  genos 
etUlorhynehut  (Gronov.),  and  is  the  0.  augtrali* 
(GroDOV.) ;  the  anont  ends  in  a  gristly  append- 
age, beat  backward  at  the  end  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  hoe;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  very  far  for- 
ward over  the  pectorals,  the  2d  over  Hiie  ventrals 
and  reaching  to  the  caudal,  and  the  tail  does 
not  end  in  a  filament ;  it  is  of  about  the  same 
nze  as  the  northern  animal,  and  silvery,  tinged 
with  yellowish  brown;  it  inhabits  the  sonthem 
seas,  and,  like  the  other,  in  very  deep  water. 

SEA  OOW.   See  Manatee. 

SEA  OUOUMBER,  one  of  the  popolar  names 
of  the  koh^urioj  the  hi^est  order  of  the 
eohinoderms,  which  are  the  highest  class  of  ra- 
diated ftniiwfl^if  ■  the  name  is  derived  from  their 
generally  elongated  and  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal and  warty  form ;  they  are  also  called  sea 
dogs  from  their  vermicular  mode  of  or«^ing. 
The  body  has  not  the  calcareous  covering  of 
the  star  fishes  and  sea  or  chins,  but  is  rather 
soft  with  a  leatheiT  skin  sometimes  fttmished 
with  calcareous  pistes  or  grannies  without 
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spines ;  the  month  is  at  one  end  and  tiie  eIoa> 
cal  opening  at  the  other,  the  former  Burro end- 
ed by  branching  and  retractile  tentacles  sup- 
ported on  an  osseous  ring  which  forms  ma 
rudiment  of  an  internal  skeleton;  the  ambu- 
lacra (feet)  or  suckers  are  arrai^ed  asnally 
in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
alternating  with  spaces  having  no  sooh  appara- 
tus, and  corresponding  to  the  winy  rows  of 
star  fishes  and  sea  nrohins;  moraim  ia  e&eted 
principally  by  these  snoken,  the  mootii  tot- 
ward.  By  the  introdaeti(Hi  or  Section  of  w»> 
ter  at  the  posterior  eztremi^the  body  may  be 
made  to  assume  great  variations  in  length  and 
width,  and  the  general  i^pearanoe  externally 
is  more  that  of  an  annelid  than  a  radiate.  S<^a 
of  the  genera  (as  tyrtMta)  have  cutaneoos  an- 
chor-like hookis  by  widen  they  attach  them- 
selves, each  inserted  obliqnely  under  a  small 
snbontaneons  scale  perforated  by  a  canal;  tilie 
muscular  layer  nnder  tiie  akin  is  very  thidc, 
and  BO  powerfiil  in  its  oonstrictions  that  the 
animal  can  discharge  all  its  viscera  through  the 
month,  this  operation  perhaps  in  some  caaea 
depending  partly  on  uie  sudden  change  of 
pressore  when  the  spedmen  is  quickly  taken 
from  a  great  depth.  They  have  a  weU  devel- 
oped oesophageal  ring,  which  sends  off  nerves 
to  the  body  uid  tentacles;  the  intestinal  eaaal 
is  very  loog^  retained  in  place  by  a  kind  of 
membranous  mesentery,  and  generally  nnsym- 
metrioal ;  they  have  a  distinct  vasoolar  qnton, 
but  no  heart;  tiie  tubes  for  the  water  for  res- 
piration are  much  branched,  and  open  from 
the  cloaca;  respiradon  is  also  effected  partly 
by  the  tentooles  around  the  monUi,  which  com- 
municate with  the  aquiferous  system,  and  by 
the  water  introduced  into  the  visceral  cavity. 
The  ambulatory  organs  or  feet  are  arranged 
dtfaer  in  6  rows  as  on  the  ribs  of  a  meloo,  or 
onlr  on  the  lower  soi&oe,  or  on  a  kind  of  ven- 
tral disk:  th^  motions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  are  aided  also  by  the  onl  preheudle  tenta- 
cles. The  sexes  are  Satinet;  some  multiply 
by  fissuration,  but  most  by  means  of  eggs;  in 
the  first  form  tiie  young  has  an  oval  ciliated 
body,  like  an  inftisorial  animalonle,  without  ex- 
ternal organs  or  distinction  of  parts;  in  the 
next  larval  change  the  oi^ans  are  devel<^>ed,  at 
first  in  a  bilateral  manner  (aooording  to  MU- 
ler),  and  then  pass  Into  the  radiated  type  by  a 

firocess  of  internal  gemmation,  recdving  new 
ooomotive  organs  in  the  ciliated  fringe  as  they 
pass  into  the  pupa  form,  from  which  the  tme 
echinoderm  la  developed. — ^The  old  genus  hol<>- 
tifcufto  (Linn.)  haa  been  varioualy  subdivided 
by  modern  anthors,  whrae  names  evm  oamiot 
beintrodnoedhere.  They  are  generally  smaU  on 
the  New  England  coast,  but  attain  a  1»«  use 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  banks  of  Hew- 
foondland;  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  Flwida 
reefe  they  are  sometimes  seen  more  than  a  fo(^ 
long  and  8  or  4  inches  in  ciromnference.  AH 
along  the  American  coast  is  found  the  »cUr^ 
dae^la  Sriarmu  (Ayres),  trom  8  to  6  indue 
lonft  of  a  dark  inown  color,  with  10  very 
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bmulj^  tentwdw;  it  Utm  on  moddy  bo(- 
tom«  in  tnallow  water  among  the  roots  of  to*- 
Urn.  The  Owimia  .RiMbm  (Dnb.  and  Eor. ; 
S.  affvamata^  Fabr.)  is  about  8  inobee  long,  of 
a  bright  bridc-red,  the  color  being  readily  im- 
parted to  alcohol  and  eTen  to  water;  it  is 
■oaled  and  granulated  abovet  and  has  10  tenta- 
cles; it  is  generally  caof^t  on  hooks,  and  oo- 
osrs  on  the  coast  of  New  En^^and.  Tbe  ehiro- 
dota  arenata  (Gould)  is  5  to  6  inohee  long, 
olob-flhaped,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  tabe  about 
the  size  of  a  crow  qoul ;  tbe  color  is  light  drab, 
with  calcareous  granules;  it  is  found  on  our 
beaohee  after  storms,  and  lives  in  shallow  wa- 
ter. The  iotrjfodactyla  {fremdit  (Ayres)  is  Tory 
abundant  in  the  mj  <Mf  Fnndy  and  on  the 
banks  of  Kewfonndland,  and  attains  a  lengtii 
<rf6  to  8  inohes:  when  boiled  it  is  vary  pal^ 
ble,  and  no  donbt  could  be  made  aa  important 
an  artaole  of  trade  as  the  tri|iang  of  ue  East 
Lidies.  The  breeding  season  on  oor  coast 
seems  to  be  the  winter  and  spring.  Tlie  qoinar 
ry  arrangement  prevails  among  holothurians 
aa  among  other  echinoderms.  For  a  deaorip- 
tion  of  the  8  genera  and  18  species  of  the 
American  coast,  all  of  which  are  difierent  from 
those  of  Europe,  see  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Sodety  of  Natural  History,"  voL  iv. 
(1861-'a),  where  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayres  Kaa  careftiUy 
compared  them. — Among  the  European  species 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ju.  (ptoliu)  phantapv* 
(Linn.),  with  an  almost  scaly  envewpe,  and  the 
feet  of  Us  central  diek  amuued  in  8  snies ;  the 
S.  aqwmata  (Fabr.),  a  small  spedes,  with  the 
lowM-  snr£BM»  dat  asA  soft  with  a  (preat  num- 
ber of  feet,  and  rough  and  scaly  al>OTe ;  and 
the  H.  tremula  (Gmel),  of  the  Mediterranean, 
blackish,  bristiM  above,  with  nmuerons  feet 
below,  and  20  branched  tentades.  The  last 
named  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  one 
<^  the  speciee  eaten  by  the  It^ian  fishermen. 
These  animals  were  called  by  tiie  ancient  wri- 
ters pwgammta  maris  and  pvdenda  marina; 
their  food  oaDusts  of  marine  oreatores,  and 
sometimes  very  solid  ones,  as  their  powerful 
oral  apparatus  woold  indicate.  Several  spe- 
oiea  w  nolotiinzianB  are  otdlected  In  the  ilast 
IiuUes  for  food,  nnder  &e  name  of  36  amt 
or  tra^NsnjTt  whioee  taking  snd  preparation  on- 
pJoy  great  nmi^wrs  of  the  and  Poly- 

ncfoans ;  the  best  are  found  on  ree&  of  mixed 
ocwat  and  ssnd  in  the  Fe^ee  group  in  1  or  2 
fUhoms  ai  water,  and  are  obtained  by  diving ; 
tiiey  are  pnrdiased  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  na- 
tives for  various  articles  of  use  or  ornament, 
are  first  boiled  in  their  own  liquid,  and  are 
liien  dried  on  stages  in  large  houses  heated  by 
fixes.  They  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Ohi- 
nese  markets  as  ingredients  for  rich  soups, 
bringing  from  10  to  60  cts.  a  pound  (tlS  to  $60 
a  (Honl  ci  188^  lbs.),  according  to  quality.  For 
an  aooonnt  oi  Uie  vm^  of  preparation,  see  vol. 
ia  of  the  '*  Narrative  of  the  U  S.  Exploring 
EzpecUtion"  mtder  Oapt.  Wilkes,  pp.  218-222, 
with  a  plate.— Fhnn  resurohes  made  on  onr 
ooast  it  shears  that  the  lamipMian  sme  Jnst 
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below  low  water  mark  is  tbe  Ikvortte  xtA- 
denoe  of  faolothnrians,  tbongb  a  few  occur  in 
deep  water;  «yn<wto  is  found  frran  low  water 
marie  to  6  or  7  fauioms,  tclerodaetyla  and  e&ttv- 
dota  in  very  shoal  places,  Omderia  and  ptobu 
in  little  deeper,  the  latter  even  to  18  fiimom^ 
and  botrjfodactyla  and  ttenoderma  in  80  to  50 
fathoms  on  the  banks  of  Newfoondland.  Those 
found  in  shallow  water  ore  the  most  common 
on  our  coast.  The  eeMni  live  in  deeper  water, 
and  the  star  fishes  are  the  lowest  both  in  habi- 
tat and  in  the  radiated  scale. 

SEA  DEVIL.  See  Gooss  Fibb. 

SEA  EGrG.   See  Eohintw. 

BEA  ELEPHANT.  SeeSui. 

SEA  FOX.  SeeSuBE. 

SEA  HOG.  SeeFOBPOUK. 

SEA  HOBSE,  an  osseous  fish  of  the  order 
l(n>holnanch8  (with  tufted  ^Sh),  of  the  &nilly 
of  pipe  fishes,  and  of  the  genus  hippoei^^ta 
(Ouv.).  Tbe  ordinal  and  family  characters  Have 
been  described  in  the  articles  Lopbobraschb 
and  Pips  Fish.  In  the  present  ^enns,  which 
includes  several  species,  the  snout  is  prol^mged 
and  the  head  elevated  posterioriy,  somewhat 
resembling  a  miniature  horse's  head,  the  ears 
being  represented  by  a  spiny  coronet  on  the  o<h 
ciput ;  the  orbits,  pectoral  ring,  and  tbe  other 
rings  of  the  mailea  body  are  more  or  lees  ^iny ; 
the  tail  is  without  a  fin  and  prehenale,  and  by 
means  of  it  they  suspend  tbemselves  to  sea 
weeds  and  oHier  submarine  oUects;  the  eyes 
are  prominent,  and  can  be  moved  independent^ 
of  each  other  and  in  opporate  directions;  the 
pouch  in  which  tbe  males  carry  the  eggs  tiH 
they  are  hatched  opens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tail ;  the  ventrals  are  absent,  and  the  pec- 
torals very  smsll  and  just  behind  the  head ; 
there  is  a  single  short  dorsal  on  the  middle  of 
the  back,  whose  edge  has  a  spiral  motion ;  the 
females  have  a  smaill  anal,  which  is  absent  in 
the  males ;  the  mouth  is  terminal  and  without 
teeth.  They  inhabit  all  parte  of  tbe  temper- 
ate and  especially  of  the  tropical  oceans ;  the 
food  consists  of  minute  marine  animals,  es- 
pecially ova ;  a  kind  of  hibernation  has  betti 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean  spedea  by  Iba^ 
ooni ;  they  swim  vertically,  witli  die  tail  ready 
to  wind  instantly  around  any  otdect  they  meet, 
from  whioh  to  watch  and  seize  their  tiny  prOT. 
There  is  one  species  in  the  British  seas,  the  M, 
h-enroatrit  (Onv.),  6  inches  or  more  in  length, 
with  much  compressed,  short,  and  deep  body, 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges, 
with  tuberdes  at  the  line  of  intersection ;  the 
sDout  is  oompfu'atively  short ;  it  can  climb  up 
the  weeds,  raising  the  body  by  means  of  the 
spines  of  the  cheeks  and  chin;  the  color  is 

Sale  ashy  brown,  with  iridescent  tints  about  tbe 
ead.  DeEay  describes  the  BudaontoM^to 
6  inches  long,  fh)m  the  coast  of  S.  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Tork;  It  isof  ayeUowiahbrown 
color,  with  12  rings  in  the  l>oay  and  86  in  the 
talL  Other  species  are  fonnd  in  tiw  Hediter- 
ranean,  and  more  abundantly  In  the  East  Indies. 
Th^  BpiDj  armor  protects  tliem  tnm  predfr- 
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oeonfl  animals  and  from  injury  by  the  rooks 
among  which  they  delist  to  dwalL 

SEA  HOBSE.  See  Walrus. 

SEA  LEOPARD.  See  Ssu. 

SEALtON.  SeeBRAL. 

BEANKXl'LE.  See  Aa&UFBJ^  and  Jkilt 
Fish. 

SEA  PIE.  See  Ojarut  Oatohkb. 

SEA  POBOUPINE,  a  oonmion  name  of  the 
osseoos  flahes  of  the  ordar  pleetognatAi  (with 
oomb-like  ^1b),  fionily  dioMntida  or  gymno- 
donts,  and  genera  diodon,  Utraodon,  &o.,  so 
called  from  the  spines  with  which  the  body  is 
atttdded.  This  order,  wbieh  contains  the  snn 
fish,  tnmk  fish,  and  file  fish  (described  here* 
after),  has  Htb  uitemal  steleton  partly  osrifiedf 
and  the  skin  oovered  with  ganoid  scales  or 
spines;  tliemaxillaries  andintermaziUariesare 
wholly  or  in  part  miited,  and  Uie  npper  Jaw  Is 
in  moat  immorably  fixed  to  tiie  cramnm ;  Uiere 
are  no  panoreatio  cfflca,  no  well  dcTeloped  ven- 
trala,  no  daot  to  the  air  bladder,  and  only  ves- 
tiges of  ribs.  In  the  family  of  gymnodonts  the 
teeth  are  incorporated  with  the  bone  of  the 
jaws,  and  resemble  a  parrotV  beak  with  or 
without  mesial  division,  their  plates  consisting 
of  hard  dentine  adapted  for  braising  and  cntting 
the  orostaoeans,  mollaska.  and  sea  weeds  apon 
which  they  feed.  The  ann  Is  thick,  leathery, 
and  armed  with  spines  which  stand  cat  in  every 
dirairtdim,  like  the  qidlls  of  a  poroiroine  or  tlte 
prickles  hS  a  ohestnnt  borr,  when  the  body  is 
inflated  by  filling  with  air  t^e  etomaoh,  or  more 
pn^ily  a  large  sao  beneath  this  organ  commn- 
nioating  with  the  oraophagns;  the  air  is  forced 
into  this  sao  by  swallowmg ;  when  thus  dis- 
tended the  fish  loses  all  command  over  ita  fins, 
and  rolls  over  belly  upward,  floating  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves ;  as  it  is  a  consid- 
erable time  before  tiie  air  can  be  soffioiently  ex- 
pelled to  allow  the  fish  to  resume  the  ftill  con- 
trol of  its  movements,  many  are  canght  in  this 
helpless  condition ;  they  emit  a  blowing  sound 
when  taken,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  air ;  the 
tail  is  short,  and  feeble  as  a  locomotive  organ ; 
tiie  stdnat  cord,  according  to  Owen,  is  very 
short  Some  of  the  family  have  no  external 
openings  to  the  nostrils,  the  nerve  of  smell  being 
expanded  on  oataneons  tentacles.  Their  fieui 
Is  useless  as  food,  and  in  some  is  poisonoos. 
They  are  very  tenacioos  of  life,  on  acoonnt  of 
the  small  size  of  the  gill  openings,  and  have  a 
disagreeable  odor  whtoh  is  retained  even  in  al- 
oohol  for  years ;  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
tropical  seas,  and  of  moderate  size,  rarely  more 
than  3  feet  in  length,  with  the  diameter  of  the 
inflated  body  more  than  half  of  this. — In  the 
genos  diodon  (Linn.)  there  is  no  mesial  division 
of  the  ^'awB,  and  the  teeth  are  apparently  only  3 ; 
the  spmes  are  long,  thin,  sharp,  with  2  root-like 
processes,  and  capable  of  erection.  There  are 
9  spedes,  of  whidi  S  are  desoribed  by  Ultohlll 
as  occurring  on  the  coasts  of  the  TTnited  States, 
under  the  name  of  balloon  fishes ;  these  are  the 
i>.  maeuXo'ttTiaAv*,  about  6  inches  long,  green- 
ish ^(Ated  and  rtriped  with  dark;  thei^pi2»- 
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tut,  smaller,  with  most  of  the  body  fbndshed 
with  soft,  flexible  bristles  of  a  golden  color ;  and 
the  D.  vemuotta,  with  a  war^  and  spiny  skin. 
The  atinga  (J),  hyatrix^  Bl.),  of  the  East  Jbdian, 
8.  African,  and  Sooth  American  coasts,  is  the 
best  known  to  seamen ;  it  is  canght  in  nets  or 
on  hooks,  and  is  very  difficult  to  handle  from 
the  sodden  erection  of  the  spines  and  the  active 
motions  of  the  body. — ^In  Utraodon  (Linn.) 
there  is  a  mesial  sntnre  in  the  jaws,  so  thii 
there  appear  to  be  2  teeth  above  and  S  below ; 
the  spines  are  very  short,  and  the  bead,  bat^ 
and  tail  are  generally  smooth.  The  T.  eltctrieuM 
^terson),  with  eleotrio  properties,  has  the 
skin  entirdy  smooth,  (Bee  EuKnmo  Fishis.) 
The  T.PmwmtU  (Tarr.),  1^  feet  1(h%  has  bean 
canght  on  the  coast  m  Oomwall ;  it  Is  blue 
above,  nlveiT  white  on  the  ndes  and  below, 
with  fins  and  t^  brown ;  the  abd(»nen  only  is 
covered  with  spines.  There  are  several  species 
on  the  American  coast,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon is  T.  twrgidm  (IGtch.),  6  to  14  inches  long, 
olive-green  above  and  whitish  below ;  the  abdo- 
men lax,  covered  with  prickles  and  capable  of 
considerable  distention;  It  is  not  uncommon 
about  Martha^s  Vineyard,  and  on  the  Massacha- 
setts  and  Kew  York  coasts,  where  it  goes  by 
the  names  ofpofl'er  and  swell  flsh.  Other  names 
for  this  and  the  preceding  genus  are  globe  fish, 
tirdiin  fish,  md  spine-bel^. 

SEA  RAVEN,  an  acanthopterons  fish  of  the 
bullhead  or  soulpin  fionily,  and  genus  hemUr^ 
terut  (Ouv.),  one  of  the  ugUest  of  this  n^ 
group.  The  head  is  fiattened,  rough,  and  spiny; 
tiie  pectorals  are  large  and  wing-like,  advan- 
cing far  under  tbe  throat,  and  with  no  free  rays ; 
ventrala  under  the  pectorals,  consisting  of  a 

S[>iae  and  S  or  4  soft  rays;  the  1st  dorsal 
eeply  notched,  and  all  the  fin  rays  simple ;  the 
heaa  and  jaws  are  famished  with  numeroos 
cutaneous  branching  filaments,  which  with  the 
spines  and  huge  month  render  the  physiognomy 
of  the  fish  any  thing  but  pleasing;  there  are 
sharp,  card-like  teeth  on  tiie  jaws,  vomer,  pal- 
ate, and  pharyngeal  bones ;  the  tongue  is 
smooth,  the  branchiostBgal  rays  6,  and  the 
body  without  scales.  The  typical  species  Is  the 
common  sea  raven  (S.  Aeadiannt,  Storer), 
called  also  the  Acadian  bullhead  and  deep 
water  scnipin;  it  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  and 
a  weight  of  4  or  6  lbs.  The  colors  vary  ex- 
ceedingly, presenting  every  shade  of  dark 
brown,  blora  red,  pinkish  purple,  and  yellowish 
brown,  with  various  markings  and  bands ;  yel- 
lowish white  below.  The  form  is  sculpin-l&e; 
the  head  is  large,  about  ^  of  the  whole  length, 
with  enormous  gape  and  hideous  appearance; 
the  whole  body  above  the  lateral  Ihie  is  gran- 
ulated, and  thickly  studded  with  tubercles ;  tho 
1st  &  rays  of  the  1st  dorsal  are  longest^  and  with 
the  other  rays  of  tbb  fin  are  fihiMdttt  the  end. 
It  is  not  nnfrequently  taken  on  nooks  by  cod 
fishermen  in  deep  water  around  the  ledges  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  gulf  of 
Bt  Lawrence,  ana  the  New  England  and  New 
Yorkcoasts.  Like  the  Inul  raven,  it  is  onudv!- 
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wm  and  Toraoiooa,  acting  the  part  of  a  omAiI 
•oavenger  in  removing  decaying  matters. 

BEA  BOBIN.  See  Ouknabd. 

SEA  SERPENT,  a  marine  animal,  by  ■ome 
conmdered  fabulons.  and  by  others  a  Teritgr, 
sud  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  sea^  em- 
dally  about  the  coasts  of  Korw^  and  Hew 
England.  It  ia  important  to  observe  that  the 
idea  of  a  sea  serpent  certunly  originated  in 
northern  Europe,  end  was  clearly  mytholo^cal 
in  its  first  conception.  The  Midgard  serpent, 
ofikpriDg  of  Loki,  whidi  girds  the  world  in  its 
folds  and  inhabits  the  deep  ocean  tall  the 
"  twilifdit  of  the  gods,"  when  it  and  Thor  will 
kill  each  other,  plays  a  conspicaons  part  in  the 
Edda ;  and  the  gradual  d(«radation  of  the  idea 
frran  mythology  to  natnraThistory  in  its  native 
seats  may  be  traced  in  Olaos  Kagnna  and  the 
later  sagas,  iSH  the  Latin  of  Fontoj^ndan  gave 
it  onrrenoy  in  Europe  with  the  natural  addioons 
of  popular  fancy. — Though  hundreds  of  wit- 
UMses  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  of  intelli- 
gence aver  that  tiiey  have  seen  this  animal,  all 
the  researches  of  naturalists  have  fuled  to  dis- 
cover any  certain  traces  of  its  existence  or  in- 
dications of  its  nature.  For  an  account  of  its 
visits  to  Norway  the  reader  may  consult  Pon- 
toppidan's  "  Natural  History  of  Norway,"  (foL, 
London,  1755),  and  vol.  viii.  of  the  "  Natural- 
ist's Library'*  (Edinburgh,  1811);  and  for  its 
oocurreDoe  on  the  American  coast,  vols.  iL,  xL, 
ziL,  and  xzviiL  of  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  the  '*  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
limuean  Society  of  New  Qi^land"  (Boston, 
1817),  Sir  Charles  Lyell'a  "  Second  Viat  to  the 
United  States"  (London,  1860),  and  Gosse's 
"  Bomance  of  Natural  History"  (London,  1861). 
On  one  side  there  is  an  array  of  testimony 
which  would  be  fully  trusted  under  ordinary 
droumstances,  and  on  the  other  a  theoretic  or 
supposed  impossibility.  Among  those  who 
disbelieve  in  its  existence  is  Prof.  Richard 
Owen,  who  considers  the  negative  evidence 
fivm  the  ntter  absence  of  any  remains  aa 
stronger  against  its  actual  existence  than  the 
positive  et^ments  of  alleged  witnesses.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  objects  which  it  is  said  have 
been  mistakoi  for  a  sea  serpent;  sooh  are  lane 
jHooes  of  sea  weed  floating  with  a  head-like 
loot  projecting  above  the  sur&cef  a  ahoal  of  00 
or  60  portxases  tamUiug  one  behmd  the  other, 
ft  pair  of  long-bodied  sharks,  a  large  horse- 
mackerel  or  tunny,  some  species  of  large  whale, 
or  a  large  seal  alone  or  acoompaoied  by  a  shoal 
of  porpoises.  This  animal  is  said  to  appear  in 
calm  weather,  with  the  general  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, a  lender  body  from  60  to  100  feet  long, 
a  broad  snake-like  bead  as  large  as  that  of  a 
horse,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck, 
and  of  a  general  dark  brown  color ;  some  de- 
scribe it  as  having  fins  and  others  not,  which 
might  depend  on  the  portion  of  the  body  above 
water.  It  is  seen  swimming  at  the  surfiww, 
Tith  the  head  and  uedc  elevated,  progresring 
■wifUyj^pparenUy  by  a  vertical  undulanng  mo- 
tion. Thm  does  not  seem  to  be  aaj  nab  to 
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whieh  this  animal  can  be  rdbrred ;  theoMriaa 
seroents  of  the  Indian  and  Pamfio  oeaan^  tiw 
Mforophida,  do  not  attain  a  Icngdi  of  man 
than  4  or  6  feet,  and  have  never  been  met  with 
In  northern  waters;  an  anaconda  carried  frtaci 
a  South  American  river  by  the  Golf  stream  to 
the  north  would  be  out  of  the  question;  a 
lengthened  cylindrical  form  is  no  more  in  fsror 
of  a  serpent  than  of  a  fish  or  cetacean.  ProU 
Owen  thinks  that  navigators  have  been  de- 
ceived by  a  large  seal ;  but  the  size  of  the  ore*- 
tore  and  the  portion  elevated  above  water 
would  seem  to  render  such  a  mistake,  to  p^ 
sons  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  seals  and  other 
objects  at  sea,  impossible.  Many  fossil  types 
of  animals  have  l>een  transmitted,  with  or 
without  interruptioB,  ftcm  remote  gecdogiaal 
^>ochs  to  the  present  time;  am<mg  theee  nay 
be  mentioned  the  Port  Jaekaoa  ahaik  (msIm- 
oion),  gar  pike  (l^ndottnuX  whidi  hare  ooniB 
down  to  us  without  interruption,  and  the  cU- 
mura,  perevptit  of  I«ke  Supemv,  and  soit-^dll> 
ed  tortoises  (^nm^ida),  with  more  or  lev 
apparent  <lisappearanoe.  About  20  years  ago 
it  was  suggested  that  the  closest  affinities  c( 
the  sea  serpent  are  with  the  marine  lizard  or 
enaliosanrians  of  the  secondary>age|,  and  eepe- 
oially  with  the  plenosaums.  (See  Plbsiobaii- 
BDS.)  On  the  above  principle  it  is  maintained 
that  the  raudiosanriauB,  found  in  the  seoondary, 
may  have  disappeared,  actually  or  ^pparoitiy, 
in  Uie  tertiary,  to  reaweu'  »A  ueweaent  linwu 
This  is  also  the  opimon  of  Frot  Agassii:,  sa 
given  in  the  report  of  his  leotnres  in  Pbiladsl- 
phia  in  1849.  As  to  the  argument  €f  Owen, 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  remuns  in  the  ter- 
tiary or  present  ages,  it  most  be  remembered 
that  we  rarely  find  the  remains  <^  many  am- 
mals  which  are  now  very  much  more  oommen 
thaq  the  sea  serpent  is  believed  to  be,  as  for 
instance  the  seab  and  whales  (except  where 
they  are  hunted  by  man),  the  beaver,  the  cou- 
gar, and  the  otter.  Hr.  Goese  has  edlected 
from  various  sources  the  a^umenta  showing 
tiiat  the  non-occurrenc9  of  dead  animals  is  of 
littie  weight  as  disproviog  the  existence  of  the 
sea  serpent ;  its  carcass  would  float  cmly  a  abort 
time,  and  the  rook-bound  coasts  of  Norway 
would  be  vny  unlikely  to  retain  any  fragnHot 
oast  op  1^  the  waves;  many  whales  are  known 
to  natnnuists  on^  from  2  or  8  ipeeimais  is  aa 
many  oentnriea.— There  is  a  mamnialiaB  t^pa 
of  the  tertiary  epoch,  coming  near  to  the  eeta- 
ceans  and  in  some  respects  to  the  seals,  whidi 
may  preeent  stmw  daim  to  be  the  animal  bow 
known  as  the  sea  serpent,  and  this  is  the  ■•«- 
fflodtm.  There  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  why  a 
slender  and  lengthraied  form  should  not  exist 
among  living  cetaceans,  and  it  is  wdl  known 
that  the  marine  saurians  of  the  eeeutdary 
have  been  replaced  by  the  marine  mammals 
of  the  tertiary  and  present  epochs.  See  Zxc- 
QLODON  for  a  description  of  this  animaL  It 
need  only  be  aaid  here  tiiat,  thon^  it  IMTObalMT 
bene  but  little  resemUanoeto  anake^  it  would 
gnawer  well  most  of  the  requirements  of  tha  aia 
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Mrpent  u  Aeforilwd.  The  ooboIimIqd  cS  the 
belt  nstoraltots  at  present  is  that  Hhe  eadatenoe 
of  the  sea  serpent  is  possibly  a  veri^  whioh 
wiH  Tet  oome  mtder  sdentific  examination; 
and  that  it  mar  prove  to  be  some  modified  type 
of  ttie  seeoiiau7  enaliosanriana,  or  possibV 
somelbrm  bitennediate  betveen  them  and  the 
elongated  cetaceans.  AstheichthyoBaomswas 
replftMd  by  the  whale-like  oetaoeana,  so  the 
plesioaanroB  mar  haTe  been  hj  the  zeoglodont 
oetaeeans,  of  which  the  sea  serpent  maj  prove 
to  be  a  more  or  less  modified  form. 

SEA  SNIPE.  See  Fife  Fish. 

SEA  SWALLOW.  See  Tasir, 

SEADNIOOBK.  See  Nabwhal. 

8RAUB0HIN.  See  EoHEfus. 

8XA  WOLF.  Bee  Wou  Ftoo. 

BBABUBY,  SiinnL,  D.D.,  an  American 
olergTman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epiaoopri 
ctinrch  in  Oonneotiont,  bom  in  Groton,  Goon., 
Not.  «0,  IW,  died  Feb.  36,  1796.  He  was 
Kradoated  at  Tale  college  in  1748,  and  went  to 
Scotland  to  stodr  medioine  in  1761 ;  but  he 
afterward  stadied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
hj  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  in  1768.  On 
his  retnm  home  he  became  rector  of  Christ's 
ohnreh,  New  Branswick,  N.  J. ;  in  1767  he  re* 
moved  to  Orsoe  ohnreh,  Jamaica,  L.  L.  and  In 
1788  to  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  Dar- 
ing most  of  the  war  of  the  revolntion  he  rend- 
•d  in  the  cit^  of  New  York,  being  a  royalist. 
Having  been  chosen  by  the  cle^  of  Oonneo- 
tiont hr  tiieir  bish«>,  April  21, 1788,  he  was 
eonseerated  at  Aberdeen,  Not.  14, 1784,  br  the 
Boottish  primos,  Bishop  Eilgotir,  and  on  his 
retnm  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  James's  ohnreh, 
New  London,  where  he  redded  doring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  took  part  in  revising 
the  vnjw  book  and  framing  tne  oonstitation 
of  toe  chnrch  whioh  was  adopted  in  1789. 
Three  volnmes  of  his  sermons  were  pnblished  In 
17fll-'8. — Saotkl,  D.D.,  an  Amencan  clergy- 
ni«n,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jane  9, 
1801.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  April  IS,  1836,  and  priest  Jo^  7, 1638. 
He  was  missionary  for  a  time  at  Huntington  and 
Oyster  Bay,  L  L,  whence  he  removed  to  Hal- 
let's  Oore  (now  Astoria),  where  St.  Georae'a 
ohnreh  was  founded  by  him.  In  1880  fae  oe- 
oame  a  teaoher  in  the  Flashing  institute ;  and 
in  1884  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take 
charve  of  "  The  Ohnrchman"  newspaper.  Un- 
der Dr.  Seabnry*s  editorial  care  this  jonmal 
attained  a  powerftal  influence  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Bubjeots  so  keenly  disputed  in  that  church  re- 

r sting  the  Oxford  tracts  and  kindred  matters. 
1849  he  retired  from  "The  Oharchman," 
and  has  since  been  occupied  in  his  parodiial 
dntiee  as  rector  of  the  diurch  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion in  New  York.  He  has  published  "The 
Oontinuity  of  the  Oh  arch  of  England  in  the 
ISth  OentuiT"  (New  York,  1858),  "American 
Slavery  Justified  "  (1661),  aoA  other  works,  be- 
side ft  namher  chF  oooaricmal  swnums  and  ad- 
drwsas,  of  whioh  the  sermon  preached  at  the 
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ftmeral  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk  (Hoy  7, 
1861)  is  the  most  recent 

SEAL  (Ang.  Sax.  aeol),  an  aqnatio  camivo- 
roua  mammal,  the  type  of  the  family  j^A^tui, 
constituting  the  old  geniu  t)Aoe(x(Iinn.),  which 
has  been  variooaly  sabdiviaed  by  modem  nat- 
uraliBts.  The  group  of  seals  is  at  once  dia- 
tinguishable  from  other  mammals  by  the  strao- 
ture  and  arrangement  of  the  limbs ;  the  toes  of 
all  the  feet  are  included  almost  to  the  end  in 
a  common  integument,  converting  them  into 
broad  fins,  the  bones  being  to  a  great  extent 
within  the  Aia  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tsps  armed 
with  etoong  non-retractile  claws;  the  hind  feet 
are  thrown  out  backward  from  the  posteriw 
part  of  the  body,  nearly  horizontally,  the  very 
diort  tail  being  between  them,  and  are  tiie 
principtd  agents  in  swimming  and  diving ;  the 
fore  paws  when  swimming  are  applied  close 
to  the  body,  and  are  used  only  in  tuminff 
abont  Though  formed  on  tiie  general  modu 
of  other  mammals,  there  are  very  interesting 
modifications  to  fit  them  for  aquatic  lifo ;  the 
body  is  cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  back- 
ward ;  the  "head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  the 
neck  Aort;  the  skin  has  an  nnder  woolly 
down,  over  which  is  a  covering  of  long, 
smooth,  and  shining  halra,  shedding  water  by 
an  oily  secretion,  and  offering  no  resistance  in 
swimming ;  between  the  skin  and  mnsclea  is  a 
laje^  uBt,  as  in  cetaceans,  giving  that  plmnp- 
neis  to  tiie  body  expressed  in  the  common  say- 
ing "as  fiit  as  ft  seal."  The  skull  is  thin,  which 
renders  the  head  light  in  the  water,  in  the 
smaller  species  without  the  crests  for  muscular 
origins  nsnally  seen  in  camivora;  the  face 
short  and  broad ;  zygomatic  arches  perfect  and 
strong ;  anterior  nasal  opening  not  terminal, 
and  in  some  directed  almost  vertically  for  facil- 
itating respiration  when  the  animal  comes  to 
the  soiface ;  the  tentorium  separating  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  is  formed  wholly  from 
the  occipital  bone ;  the  orbits  are  continuous 
with  the  temporal  fosstej  and  the  skull  is  very 
narrow  between  them,  the  cranial  cavity  seem- 
ing like  a  box  shut  off  from  the  &oial  portion 
of  the  head ;  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital 
bone  is  broad  and  thin,  with  an  oral  opening 
in  ttke  young  in  front  d  the  great  foramen 
covered  with  membrane,  but  dosed  by  bone 
\a  the  adults,  and  the  condyles  are  much 
larger  than  in  other  camivora;  the  inflw>rbi- 
tal  foramina  are  very  large,  for  the  exit  of  the 
branch  of  the  6th  pair  of  nerves  which  sup- 
plies the  sensitive  whiskers;  the  nasal  bones 
are  very  short  The  incisor  teeth  are  small 
and  pointed,  the  canines  not  generally  very 
projecting,  but  much  worn,  and  the  molars 
with  laterally  compressed  crowns,  sharp  cut- 
ting edges,  many-pointed,  and  nsnally  single- 
rooted;  the  number  varies  in  the  difibrent 
genera.  The  cwvical  vertebras  are  short,  the 
dorsals  and  pidrs  oi  ribs  16,  and  the  lumbar  6 
On  the  common  seal),  the  <widal8  very  imper- 
focfly  developed,  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
Bternnm  prokmged  fhr  up  the  neck  and  mov- 
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aUe,  the  Boapnla  nnaOi  wftfa  a  moderate  and 
nearly  central  epine,  and  the  ooracoid  and  clav- 
ioleB  absent;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  short, 
wide,  and  flattened ;  1h.e  femnr  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  ^ine  and  the  leg,  Ter;-  short  and  com- 
paratively immovable,  ^ving  greater  freedom 
of  motion  to  the  rest  of  ^e  limb ;  tibia  and 
flbnla  long  and  flat,  the  former  with  a  doable 
curvatare ;  metatarsal  bones  and  toes  long  and 
dender,  and  the  foot  wide  and  paddle-like. 
The  nMHith  has  ^siok  fleahr  lips,  with  manj 
long,  knotted,  and  exoeedingl^  aenrntive  bristl j 
whifKWB  wtiu  nerves  from  me  5th  pair;  the 
t(»igae  rough  and  biftiroated  at  the  end ;  nos- 
trib  ct^wble  of  being  oompleteljr  closed  mider 
water;  external  ears  in  most  merely  small 
Talves  which  close  the  anditory  opei^g ;  the 
eyes  (with  nictitating  membrane)  large,  ftall, 
bri^ht^  and  expressive  of  great  intellig^noe ; 
brain  of  large  nze,  and  with  many  oonvolntions ; 
mamma  2  or  4,  ventral,  near  the  nmbilione, 
enclosed  in  folds  of  the  skin;  the  inteBtinal 
canal  is  very  long  for  a  camivorons  animal ; 
the  posterior  venacavL  close  to  the  liver,  has 
a  large  aao  or  sinos  which  reoeivelb  5  hepatio 
veins,  tervbag  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  while  the  animal  is  under  watw ; 
the.^^ra»wn  etaU  in  the  heart  and  the  du^us 
arteriotu*  are  often  found  pervious ;  the  atom- 
ach  is  elongated,  and  has  a  villoos  coat;  the 
right  long  is  2-Iobed,  and  the  left  undivided ; 
the  kidneya  are  divided  eaoh  into  190  to  140 
parts  like  a  bonch  of  grapes,  as  in  the  hnman 
foBtns,  bears,  otters,  cetaceans,  the  elephant,  and 
ox;  the  testes  are  permanently  retained  with- 
in the  abdomen.  The  crystalline  lens  is  more 
spherical  than  in  land  animals,  and  the  scle- 
rotic very  thick  in  front  and  behind,  and  thin 
in  the  middle,  allowing  a  change  of  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  by  compression  of  the  moa- 
oles  to  snit  aqnatio  and  adnal  virion ;  the  tapo- 
tmn  is  rananahl;'  brilliant.  Their  habits  are 
mnoh  the  ssme  in  all  the  species ;  they  live  in 
the  arctic  and  antanttio  seas,  near  the  ooasta, 
and<rfken  at  the  months  of  riven,  preying  upon 
migratory  and  other  fish,  cmstaceans,  and  oe- 
phalo^odmollasks;  according  to  Pallas  they  are 
fonnd  in  the  Oaspiua  sea,  Lake  Baikal,  and  other 
inland  waters  having  no  direct  oommanioation 
with  the  ocean.  They  are  gregarious  and  mi- 
gratory, fond  of  particular  spots,  leaving  the 
coldest  arctic  r^ons  in  winter  for  milder  seas ; 
tile  herds  are  usually  of  the  same  species,  or 
when  difi^nt  each  spedes  keeps  by  itself^ 
rarely  fighting  with  the  others.  Host  are 
polygamom,  each  male  having  S  or  4  females, 
fornuDg  mull  fiamilies ;  gestation  lasts  9  or  10 
months,  and  1  or  8  yonng  are  bom  at  a  time. 
which  are  tenderly  oared  for;  partnritirai  and 
lactation  occupy  8  or  8  months,  m  autmnn,  win- 
ter, or  ^ring,  whioh  are  pasaed  on  shore,  the 
food  being  sooh  as  can  be  picked  up  on  land  or 
near  the  coasts,  even  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, both  sexes  at  this  time  growing  very 
lean.  They  are  (bnd  of  orawUng  ont  of  water 
vpoa  to6kB,  beatAes,  and  ioe  floes^  foe  tiie 


purpose  of  basking  fn  Ihe  son,  alw^  fceefing 
a  good  lookontj  and  plunging  into  the  inter 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  th^  new 
go  far  from  their  favorite  element.  They  are 
playfol,  but  at  times  fight  fiercely,  as  in  tibe 
bre«ding  season ;  their  bite  is  severe,  and  the 
wonnds  made  by  their  teeth  are  not  diq>caed 
to  heal  readily  either  on  their  own  or  tite  human 
body;  some  of  t^e  larger  species  are  vwy 

Swerfol,  and  often  dang^tjoa  when  wounded, 
le  Tdoe  is  a  kind  oi  snai^^  bark,  whkA, 
with  tiieir  canine  expression  of  fitoe,  haagirai 
tbem  the  name  of  sea  dogs.  They  can  ranain 
under  water  16  or  20  minutes,  and  even  longer ; 
the  interval  between  the  inspirations  when 
quiet  is  from  ^  to  1  minute,  and  the  nostrils  are 
habitually  closed  except  during  the  respiratory 
act;  they  take  in  ana  expire  a  large  quantity 
of  ur  at  a  time,  and  their  animd  heat  ia  among 
the  highest  found  in  mammals.  They  swim 
with  considerable  speed,  and  are  most  expert 
^Tcrs ;  their  movements  on  land  are  awkward 
and  laborioua,  oonmsting  of  a  seoies  of  drart 
Jerking  leaps  forward  by  means  of  the  power- 
nil  musdes  of  the  back,  asristing  themselTas 
occasionally,  as  in  climbing  roAt  and  ioe, 
the  anterior  limbs;  th^  can  advaoace  nors 
rapidly  on  the  ioe,  by  a  vertical  motion  of  tits 
spme,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  oaterpillBr, 
rendered  posrible  bj  the  abort  spinous  prooes- 
ses,  lai^  and  elastic  int^vertebral  oarl^agea^ 
and  the  nncommonly  strong  spinal  muaolei. 
The  sense  of  smell  is  very  acuta,  as  would  be 
indicated  by  the  numerous  platea  of  tiie  tnrta- 
nated  bones;  the  sight  is  also  acute,  and  best 
in  a  feeble  light,  fitting  them  for  the  comptra- 
tive  darkness  of  the  arctic  winter  and  the  poltr 
seas;  the  hearing  is  believed  to  be  excellent 
both  in  the  water  and  on  land.  They  aeon  to 
have  a  natural  confidence  in  man,  though  he 
shamefolly  abuses  it  for  his  profit  and  their 
destruction;  they  are  easily  tamed,  affection- 
ate, and  dodle;  at  zoological  gardens  they  are 
tar^t  to  rit  ereot  <m  the  loww  part  «  tiie 
body  and  the  hind  Ihnbe,  to  how,  kiss  ihe  hand, 
pretend  to  be  asleep  and  to  snore,  turn  flta 
crank  of  on  organ  (though  without  much  re- 
gard to  time),  shoulder  a  gun,  shake  hndi^ 
and  perform  other  similar  dmi^etricka,  fivthe 
reward  of  a  morsel  of  fish ;  they  are  very  in- 
quiritive,  and  are  said  to  be  fond  of  music ;  if 
persecuted  they  soon  learn  to  fear  and  avrad 
man,  and  generally  take  care  not  to  be  sor- 
prised  by  the  polar  bear ;  in  captivity  they  are 
much  disposed  to  be  drowsy  and  almost  lethar- 
gic. Seals  have  been  known  from  the  eariieat 
antiquity,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  poetic 
foblesof  tritons,  sirens,  nereids,  mermaids,  and 
mermen,  and  other  attoidanta  of  the  Nektons 
of  dassioal  mythology.  There  are  few  ammals 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  seals,  and  the  moat 
needless  and  horrible  orudties  nsed  to  be  prac- 
tised in  their  c^ture ;  now  the  larger  epeiiM 
are  generally  kiUed  at  once  with  the  lanes 
tiimst  into  the  heart,  and  the  smallw  oooes  are 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  tba  nose  froin  a  long- 
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fraw^M  hgmmer  made  for  the  wrpoie,  with  a 
sharp  spike  ou  the  i^posite  siae  to  hook  into 
the  skiul.  The  Ssqnimanx  hnnt  them  in  light 
boats  with  hncea,  or  qiear  them  at  ht^inthe 
%D6  where  the^  oome  np  to  hreatiie :  to  them 
the  seal  sopphes  food,  oil  for  light  and  waimtK 
skills  for  (uothes,  boots,  ntensilB,  teats,  and 
boats,  sinews  for  thread  and  lines,  and  mem- 
branes for  under  gannents  and  window  oover- 
ings ;  it  is  to  1ii«n  as  important  as  sheep  and 
ofl^e  to  08,  the  reindeer  to  the  Li^lander,  or  the 
palm  to  the  Pacific  islander ;  as  I^.  Hamilton 
sars:  "The  sea  is  their  oora  field,  aod  tike  seal 
fiahary-  thdr  most  oo^ons  harvest^'*  and  to  rei^ 
this  are  directed  all  I3idr  ednoatku  and  enei^ 
gies.  The  oil  is  (tf  sapertor  qaalitj,  and,  tf  pre* 
pared  from  the  fresh  animals,  is  transparent, 
free  from  odor,  and  not  nnpleasant  to  the  tasto; 
the  din,  by  a  peooUar  process  of  Ssgnimanx 
tanning,  m^es  a  water-proof  leather. — ^As  ar* 
tides  of  oommeroe  seal  udns  are  of  two  hjnds, 
hair  aklns  and  far  akina;  the  former  are  need  for 
making  garments,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  the 
aoath  sees,  for  finer  pnrposes  like  that  of  the 
bear;  all  seal  skins,  however,  hare  a  mixture 
oostse  hasra  and  finer  fbr.  Hillions  of  skins 
have  been  nsed  in  Snrope  and  in  this  ooxmtry, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  are«npl(^ea 
in  th^  oratore;  bedde  the  prrat  d  the  nab- 
eiTi  it  is  of  national  impOTtanoe  as  a  sehofdftir 
IxMd,  hardy,  and  practical  seamen,  which  ren- 
ders efficient  both  the  naral  and  mercantile  ma- 
rine; off  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  hondreds  of 
thonsaiids  of  skins  are  or  were  talran  annnally, 
amid  mnch  peril  and  privation.  Large  faeroa 
of  seals  of  variooa  species,  espeoially  the  Green- 
land «id  hooded  sesls,  are  found  on  fields  of 
floating  ioe,  called  seal  meadows:  on  these  the 
hunters  try  to  snrprise  them  when  sleeping, 
tilling  the  yonng  with  dabs  and  shooting  the 
resisting  adoUs.  The  seal  fishery  is  eztonsively 
carried  on  from  Newfoandlai^  in  schooners  of 
about  80  tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  S6  or  80 
Bwn ;  the  number  of  skins  exported  from  this 
idand,  betwew  1888  and  1848,  varied  from 
400,000  to  nearly  700,000  annually;  in  1847, 
8S1  vessehi  from  this  neighborhood,  number* 
ing  80,000  tons  and  employing  nearly  10,000 
men,  were  engaged  in  the  fiahery  in  the  nwth- 
era  ocean:  many  seals  are  also  taken  in  early 
spring  at  toe  Magdalen  Islands  and  <m  the  Lab- 
rador ooaat  among  tb»  fioating  ioe,  and  also  by 
nets  set  across  narrow  channeu.  It  is  bnt  little 
if  at  all  poraned  in  New  Bnmawiok,  though  it 
would  doubtless  be  profitable.  Beidde  man, 
the  seal  has  to  guard  against  bears  on.  land  and 
on  the  ioe,  and  against  sharks  and  carnivorous 
oetaoeans  in  the  water. — ^In  the  genos  phoea. 
as  restricted  by  modem  naturalists,  the  dental 
formula  is :  indsors  },  oaninea  and  molan 
|r|  =  82;  the  molars  hare  8  or  4  triangular 
cn^M,  all  except  the  1st  with  donUe  roots,  uid 
placed  in  an  oblique  podUon  along  the  jaw ; 
the  posterior  manin  of  the  palate  is  aoutdy 
and  deeply  notehed,  and  the  pali^  fiiramen  is 
on  the  maxillary  bone.  The  group  to  which 


the  oommon  seal  belongs  was  ntaxtedeaUoMp/M- 

Itu  by  F.  Onvier,  on  account  of  the  fine  ah^ 
and  larae  sise  (rfthe  <ffanium  and  the  shortness 
ofthe&oe;  the  brdn  is  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  the  most  intel^ent  mimkeya.  This  speoiea 
— the  P.  ((7.)  vituUna  (Linn.),  the  phoque  com- 
Mwn  and  vmu  fflortn  of  the  French,  the  SeeKuad 
of  the  Germana — attains  a  length  of  4  to  6  feet; 
the  oolor  varies  mudi,  but  is  generally  brown- 
ish above  and  yellowish  white  below,  variooaW 
mottled,  and  sometimee  pied  and  marbled.  It 
ia  oommon  in  the  European  seas,  especially 
those  washing  the  northern  oountries;  it  ia 
fiitteat  in  qinng,  when  it  ia  hunted  in  ma^ 
ways  for  the  ofl  and  skin;  a  idn^  large  animd 
will  yield  fr<mi  8  to  IS  gallnis  of  dl  exoellent 
for  lamps;  the  leather  is  used  for  boots,  and 
the  hide  lor  oapa,  trunk  covers,  &o, ;  the  mat- 
ter which  lulH^catea  the  hair  has  a  pienetratiw 
and  ofi^aisive  odor.  Along  the  New  Brunswidc 
coast  this  speoiea,  which  is  called  there  the  har- 
bor seal,  is  often  seen  in  summer;  the  for  ia 
very  handsome,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Hiom&c  Indians;  it  is  also  oommon  all  along 
the  New  En^and  ^orea,  but  is  not  pureoed  as 
a  badness.— ^e  great  or  bearded  seal  (P.  [C] 
barbata.  Fabr.)  grows  to  a  length  of  10  or  13 
foet,  and  is  foiura  prindpally  unong  icebens  in 
the  open  sea,  uid  oecanondly  <m  the  nortium 
ah<ves  of  Europe;  theheadiaUnig,withaTN7 
pnnninent  forehead  like  that  of  a  sheets 
muBde^  tunud  Ups,  and  l<H)g,  white,  hcwny, 
fiexible  whiskers;  the  eyes  laige  and  the  ins 
brown;  fore  paws  more  free  than  in  the  oom- 
mon seal,  with  the  middle  finger  the  longest: 
the  body  is  robusl^  the  back  devated,  the  tail 
about  7  inches,  and  the  skin  thick;  the  molars 
in  a  straight  series,  and  oftoi  absent  in  very  old 
animals;  the  color  is  a  uniform  dark  brown, 
lighter  in  the  young.  They  seem  to  associate 
in  pairs,  and  not  with  other  species,  and  the 
yotmg  are  born  late  in  autnmn;  tbey  yield  less 
oil  in  proportion  to  thMr  size  than  the  oommon 
modes,  but  the  lard  and  skin  are  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  Greenlanders;  the  fiesh,  aoonr^ngto 
Pennant,  Is  delioate  and  as  .white  as  veaL  The 
Oreenluid  or  harp  seal  (P.  [C]  OromUmd^ 
ea,  Mftll.)  is  about  6  feet  long ;  toe  males  are 
grayish  white,  with  the  face  and  a  broad  lunate 
mark  on  the  back  and  sides  Uaok;  the  f^nalea 
are  brownish  with  blaokash  spots,  ttid  the  yonng 
anow  white ;  the  molars  are  in  a  sta^ht  line, 
with  a  small  interval  between  them  and  the 
anterior  tubercle  obsolete ;  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  palate  almost  directly  transverse.  They 
are  found  in  herds  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
OD  fioating  ioe,  nvely  venturing  on  shore  or 
shore  ice;  they  are  s<»netime8  floated  to  the 
ooaets  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  are  not  nncommon 
on  tiioee  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Tbia 
ia  the  most  importsnt  of  all  to  the  Esqnimanx, 
who  harpoon  it  from  their  kuaks;  they  eat 
the  flesh  and  fat,  and  use  the  oil  in  h^nps;  the 
fried  liver  is  esteemed  by  arctic  navigators; 
the  oil  is  the  best-and  most  abundant  ta  this 
spedes,  and  the  skins  form  an  important  article 
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in  Ae  fbr  tnde.  Tb«  jonng  we  born  In  spria^. 
The  gnmpm  and  other  northem  whale*  are 
said  to  pnraoe  and  feed  upon  them.  The  hare 
seal  or  sea  hare  of  tiw  Biuuiu<P.  [OA  UporiiM, 
Lepechin)  is  between  6  and  7  iwt  Irag ;  the 
hm  ia  eUmgatod,  the  vppw  ^  tumid  and  otlt- 
Bke,  tiie  ftontof  it  oormd  with  atrong  whia- 
kera;  fan  pswa  foeble,  and  tnemlmne  of  the 
htadalrai^;  the oolor is doUyellowidi white, 
vithoot  ep<^ ;  the  hair  is  erect,  and  soft  like 
tliBt  of  tmt  hare.  It  fremienta  the  White  aea, 
aaoMidiw;  the  riTers  with  the  tide,  and  the 
eoaita  or  lo^nd,  £Mtzbergen,  and  Eamtohat- 
ka. — ^Inthe  genna  AaZtsAarw  (Nllss.)  the  mnxde 
is  rerj  de^p  and  obUqnely  tnmoated,  the  heed 
flat,  the  upper  moiara  simple,  the  lower  with  9 
obaolete  tnberoles.  Here  oelonga  the  gray  said 
(P.  fffypAvt,  Fabr. ;  ff.  grtmu,  NUsb!),  whloh 
has  the  8  or  4  anterior  molars  with  rimplo 
roots,  and  the  palatal  fbnuniiu  on  the  palate 
bonea;  itgrows  to  a  length  of  8  <w  9  Diet,  and 
the  mnenu  colon  are  gnj  and  brown  variona- 
Ijr  (gatiibiited,  the  7oai«  being  Better;  it  ia 
abmida&ton  theooaate  of  Icedamd  and  in  the 
Baltic,  often  ooming  to  the  Xrish  shores;  itpoa- 
bnt  Itttle  inteUiganee^  and  oannofe  be 
tamed;  the  old  males  are  Tery  qoarrelaoDM. 
A  qieoiea  of  seal  (P.  (kapiea,  F^),  abmrt  tl» 
irize  of  the  oommon  seal,  ooonrs  in  the  Oaqilan 
aea  and  in  Lakes  Aral  and  Baikal;  itafibrdsaa 
excellent  oil,  to  obtain  which  many  thoosuidB 
are  annually  killed.— In  the  narrow-muzded 
ae^  belongs  the  genua  ttenorh^fnchui  (F,  Out.), 
with  the  incisors  },  pointed,  and  the  molars  jrf, 
dirided  into  8  to  6  long  points,  corneal,  some- 
what hooked,  and  usuuly  2-rooted;  the  snout 
is  l<mg  and  narrow,  and  the  claws,  especially 
<m  the  hind  feet,  very  small,  henoe  eallea  2»to- 
my»  by  Wagner  and  Gray.  The  leopard  seu  or 
sea  leqpara  (A  Weddeuiiy  Leas. ;  L.  UopardA- 
««^  Wagn.)  ia  9  or  10  feet  long,  spotted  abon 
•raaewlut  as  a  leopard,  whit^  on  a  grayish 
brown  ground,  and  yellowish  below ;  the  head 
long  and  small,  the  neck  long  and  tfq>ering, 
and  the  hair  soft  and  thin ;  it  frequents  the 
frozen  seas  of  the  southern  hemiqihere,  about 
the  8.  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands. — ^In  t^e 
genua  pelagiita  (F.  Out.)  the  snout  ia  broad  and 
rang;  the  number  of  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the 
last  genus,  hot  the  inoiaora  are  induited  and 
diut  mto  each  other,  and  the  molars  are  thick, 
oomprcmed  toward  the  crown,  with  radimeo- 
tarr  pobita  and  central  oonioal  oosp.  The 
Tmte-belUed  or  monk  seal  (P.  nofMsAifa  F. 
Out.)  grows  toaki^  itf  8  or  lOfbet;  it  is 
shiniiig  dark  brown  abore,  spotted  w^  gr^ 
on  the  neck  and  head,  and  the  lower  parts 
white  extoiding  on  to  the  sides ;  eyes  laige  and 
ox-Uke ;  it  ia  gentle,  easQy  tamed,  inteimgent, 
and  aff^ionate;  it  is  found  in  the  Adriatio 
aea  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  waa  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients ;  its  skin  was  be- 
Ueved  by  the  old  Bomans  to  be  a  preeervative 
agfunat  Ughtoing,  and  tents  were  aooordingly 
nude  of  it  undw  which  they  took  refage  in 
thunder  Btorms.-~]]i  the  gMms  afairtma&ipt  (F. 


OQV.)or  ayafwwfcopa  (iniaa.), the  ineisora  are) 
and  MUiiow,  the  oanii)^  large,  and  the  rooloa 
1=1  Bimj4e-rooted,  coropreesed  and  atiiated, 
with  8  lobea  and  mai^  email  indei^Btions; 
the  generic  none  ia  derived  from  a  soft  eiown- 
Itke  appendage  tnm  the  noae  to  the  back  of 
die  head.  The  hooded  or  ereated  seal  (P. 
Zwrntna,  Fabr. ;  8.  crkta^  F.  Onv.)  attaiin  a 
loigth  of  7  or  8  ftet;  the  ctdcw  is  dark  brown 
above  with  gnvy  ^tota,  the  yoong  being  h^it- 
0(d(ffed;  tbeyhareontheheadameaubranoiia 
and  moBoular  aao  covered  with  hair,  ^vided 
into  chambers  by  a  iHrc^ngation  of  the  naaii 
aeptom ;  when  ue  noebils  are  dosed  thia  can 
be  inflated  with  air ;  the  skins  are  among  the 
most  oommon  in  the  market.  They  are  fond 
of  the  ioe  islands  of  high  northern  latitndea, 
otming  down  to  the  ooaat  oi  Labrador ;  they 
are  pelncamoaB,  fieroe  when  woimded,  and  fi^t 
fkirioaaly  with  each  other.  The  ^)pendage  at 
tiw  bead  may  ba^  as  the  fishenaen  Bii[^K>ae,  a 
resern^  of  lur  m  use  during  sofenieinon,  or  an 
aooessovy  to  the  cffgan  of  maH,  aaits  tssooIw 
nature  would  seem  to  indicate. — In  maerorhimv 
(F.  Out.)  the  indam  are  far  apart,  hooked  like 
small  oaninea,  the  central  ones  Uie  smallest; 
the  oaninea  are  strong  tnaks;  tlie  molara  have 
dmple  roote,  the  crewna  appearing  Uke  nipplea 
on  a  roonded  base ;  the  nomber  of  teeth  ia  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  the  forehead 
is  very  prominoit,  the  boniee  as  in  the  el^ant 
for  sopporfing  a  trunk;  the  nasal  bonea  are 
very  short,  and  the  maxiHariee  kmg  vrith  a  very 
large  nasal  opening  between  them.  The  bottle- 
nosed  seal  or  sea  elephant  (i^.^roAMcu^rat,  F. 
Ouv.)  is  the  largest  of  the  seal  &mily,  attaiiUng 
a  length  of  26  feet  or  more,  with  acironmfier- 
enoe  of  aboutl6,  thesiseasweUastlieiwoboB* 
cisjustiiying  the  popular  name.  The  males  aie 
Buwrallyitf  a  dark  grayish  blue  or  Ivownedor; 
mej  can  elongate  the  muule  to  a  foot  in  length, 
stnuige^  changing  the  espreasion  of  the  nee 
and  modifying  the  voice ;  the  femalea  are  daric 
olive  brown  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  do 
not  have  the  nasal  appoidage ;  they  are  polyg- 
amous, and  the  males  in  the  breeding  seasm 
very  pi^acious;  they  have  4  fingers  and  a  diort 
thninb  on  the  fore  Umbs  with  perfect  nails,  and 
the  hind  toeanaiUesa  The  hair  ia  rather  coarso^ 
bat  the  thick  skin  is  in  much  request  for  har- 
nesses ;  they  are  an  olgect  of  great  commereid 
intareatforthdr  oil;  a  single  animal  wili  yidd 
14  to  16  lbs.  of  blubber,  from  which  the  oil  k 
obtained  aa  in  the  whale;  the  dl  is  dear  witib- 
oot  bad  odw  or  taste,  and  bums  slowly  and 
without  ondn;  In  Ei^and  it  is  used  for  aoft- 
ening  wool  and  in  the  manufacture  of  doth; 
the  raited  tongues  are  esteemed  as  food.  They 
are  found  in  laige  herds  on  the  shores  of  tbib 
idands  of  the  antarctic  seas,  going  north  in 
winter  to  the  coasts  of  Patagwia,  remaining 
between  lat.  65"  and  55"  S. ;  uiey  prefer  sandy 
and  deaert  beadies,  in  the  neighborhood  m 
ftesh  w^r,  in  whidi  they  Kke  to  wallow. 
They  are  mild  and  docile,  never  atta<Aing 
man  mkm  bmtaUy  treated  by  faim;  snoh  has 
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teen  flu  li<boiliiili»to  danghter  of  old  and 
Tomg  tint  tiier  we  now  very  Boaroe  Id  &eir 
flMmer  eooesrible haontBjUid  mnst  be  sought 
smid  tiie  lutaretio  iee.  This  qieidee  ie  half  « 
large  as  the  Oreenland  irbale,  and  very  mndh 
larger  than  the  largest  elephant— The  last  ge- 
nus which  will  be  mentioned  is  otaria  (F6ron), 
which  inolndes  the  pUUyrhpnehtu  and  aret^ 
cephalut  (k  F.  Oavier,  the  sea  Ifons  and  sea 
beararenpeetdTelj.  Theinoisorsarej,  the  4  up- 
per mid^e  ones  with  broad  crown  divided  by 
a  transrerse  groove,  the  onter  9  conioal;  me^ 
Ian  4=1,  sometimes  with  <me  lees  above ;  Ihe 
jbre  net  are  placed  Anrther  baok  than  in  the 
other  seals,  and  are  thereftMre  better  swimming 
organs,  giniig  an  apfwaranoe  a  Iraiger  neck ; 
the  hlDd  feet  have  the  membrane  prolonged 
beyond  tiie  nafls  into  long  straps  or  ribbons ; 
the  fore  feet  are  naillees,  and  the  lower  snrfsoe 
of  all  the  limbs  is  without  bur ;  there  are  also 
small  external  ears,  from  which  these  seals  are 
(»Ued  otaries.  The  name  of  sea  lion  has  been 
givat  to  a  number  ctf  large  seals  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, either  from  tbe&  savage  appearance, 
roaring  voice,  powerful  canines,  or  maned  neck. 
The  northern  or  Stealer's  sea  Hon  (0.  [platy' 
rhynehu»'\  SUUeri,  Less.)  is  about  IS  feet  long, 
with  a  wdgbt  of  about  1,600  lbs. ;  the  males 
have  stiff  cnrled  hair  on  the  neok,  a  thick  hide, 
ooane  hair  of  a  tamiy  reddish  color,  and  s 
mano  eroM  hair ;  the  head  is  large,  and  the 
nose  long  and  tronoiAed,  the  eyebrows  budby, 
and  &e  ears  Satinet.  TheyarefonndontheE. 
diores  of  Eamtohafta,  about  the  KofRile  islsnds, 
and  the  N.  W.  coast  <rf  America,  on  rugged 
coasts  and  desert  rocks  in  the  ooeon ;  savage  as 
is  their  aspect,  tiiey  flee  at  the  approach  of  man, 
and  do  not  renst  onless  reduced  to  extremity ; 
they  are  pol^;amons ;  their  food  oonsista  of  fish, 
the  emalfer  seals,  sea  otters,  and  marine  birds 
and  ftniitiala  The  southern  sea  lion  {0.  jvbata^ 
Desm.)  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  genial 
^qpearance  as  the  last,  with  similar  habits,  is 
hcMvy  and  clumsy  in  its  gait,  and  fears  man ;  it 
Is  found  in  the  sou^  seas,  sometimes  oomine 
to  the  P^agonian  coasts;  it  is  rarely  hnnted 
except  by  savages,  though  the  (ril  is  exoellmt. 
The  name  of  sea  bear  has  beoi  applied  to  many 
analter  seals  of  both  hemis|Am«s,  with  a  less 
forocioas  aspect  but  fiweer  disposition  than  the 
sea  lions;  they  form  the  genna  aretoeepkahu 
(F.  Onv.).  The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea  bear 
of  Bteller  (^O.  [A.]  urttna,  Onv.)  is  abont  the  size 
of  alargebear,  between  7  and  8  foet  in  length; 
the  f<Htthead  is  much  arched,  the  lips  timiid, 
and  the  ears  nearly  S  inches  high ;  dose  to  the 
skin  is  a  soft  wool  of  a  reddish  color,  over 
wMeh  is  a  dark  ooane  hair ;  the  females  and 
young  are  ashy.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  IS.  Fa<nfio,  on  tiie  N.  W.  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Kamtohatka ;  it  is  very  fiit  in  spring 
beftnv  tiie  young  are  bom ;  it  ia  polygamous, 
tibe  males  tender  to  the  young  but  tynmnical  to 
tibe  females;  if  wounded,  it  will  attack  a  boat, 
indiavwytenaoIonsoflU^;  tUa qweiea lathe 
terror  of  the  smaller  seals  and  sea  otters,  and 


is  itself  afraid  of  the  eea  Bon;  tbeskintemnoh 
prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  southern  sea  bear 
or  the  fur  seal  oi  oommerce  {0.  Fortteri,  Less.) 
is  smaller  than  the  last,  but  laiger  than  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  males  being  about  7  feet  km^ 
and  the  females  oondderaoly  smaller ;  the  luur 
is  of  different  colors,  black,  brownish,  gray, 
and  variously  qmtted  witlrgniyisb  and  yeUow- 
ish,  and  the  under  for  is  wort  and  fine.  It 
was  formerly  very  abundant  about  the  islands 
of  the  Boathem  ooean,  eroedally  the  Falkland, 
but  baa  been  so  hunted  that  it  is  now  almost 
extirpated.  It  yields  the  soft  yellowiah  for 
once  in  great  daund  for  one  mdooatliniiwa; 
the  long  hair  is  renuved  by  beating  the  udn 
and  then  earding  it  with  a  large  wooden  knife, 
leaving  the  fine  under  fiirttnoovered;  askinis 
worth  ^  or  $8  in  Ohina,  and  considerably  more 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.— A  few 
fosril  remains  belonging  to  species  of  seals^ 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  and  monk  seals, 
have  been  found  in  the  xxpovt  tertiary  fonna- 
tdons  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

-BEAIi  (Lat.  ngilium\  a  piece  of  metal,  ston<s 
or  other  hard  snbstsnoe  on  which  is  engraved 
some  image  or  device,  «id  sometime  a  iegend 
or  inscription.  It  is  need  for  wiftHTig  impree- 
aions  on  wax  or  the  like  material  affixed  to 
legal  inatmmraitB  so  as  to  fbrnish  evidence  of 
thcj^  anthentidty.  Hie  word  seal  sometimen 
means  onty  the  fanplement  employed,  but  botii 
in  legal  and  in  common  language  it  is  applied 
also  to  the  thing  impressed.  The  use  of  seals 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
ffiUo  contains  fi«quent  stlnsiixu  to  tlwm,  and 
they  abound  among  Assyrian  and  Bebyloidan 
remuns.  Eitto  says  that  seals  were  anciently 
used  in  the  East,  not  for  impresnng  devices  upon 
wax  or  similar  substance,  but  for  stamping  the 
nameof  the  owner.  From  the  East  the  use  of 
seids  passed  to  Greece  and  thence  to  Rome;  and 
it  has  l>een  common  in  all  tiie  European  states 
from  the  earliest  historical  periods.  The  study 
of  diplomatics  has  brought  to  Hght  a  vasie^ 
of  interesting  fects  oonoeming  t^e  form,  ma- 
terial, and  inscriptionsof  seals  attached  to  pnln 
lie  doeumenta,  the  anthentidty  or  proximate 
date  <rf  which  may  often  be  determined  by 
the  seal.  Among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  B<h 
mans  the  seal  was  usually  set  in  a  ring,  whenoe 
annulut  came  to  be  a  Latin  name  for  a  seaL 
The  word  btMa  has  always  been  used  in  Europe 
to  designate  spetnflcelly  an  impression  in  metal, 
and  thus  came  to  be  tiie  distinotive  appellation 
of  a  class  <^  instruments  sealed  in  that  way. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  edicts  and  tnieft  of 
the  Boman  pontiffs  (see  Bcxl,  Papal),  snd 
some  oonstitntaons  of  the  German  emperors. — 
The  shapes  of  seals  are  various.  The  oiroalar 
form  is  common  to  all  periods.  The  o^ve,  the 
spade  fiwm  of  the  esontebeoQ  in  faanUdry, 
peered  with  the  pointed  style  in  architeotaie, 
and  was  in  the  course  of  time  exdnrivdy  ap- 
propriated by  abbeys,  chapters,  biabopB,  and 
other  eooleriastioBl  bodiea  and  patms.  The 
ond  fomi  was  pactiealarly  frequenfe  in  Ftaneo 
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Airing  tbo  reigns  of  the  Uerovingtan  and 
Oarloriiq^iftn  k&gs.  The  sixe  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  in  general  the  smaller  and 
thicker  the  seal,  the  older  it  fa.  Thoee  oi  the 
Merovingian  kmgs  are  hardly  more  than  an 
indi  in  diameter,  while  that  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  had  a  breadth  of  4  Indies.  The  Egyp- 
tian priests  used  in  MaUng  a  sort  of  el^;  and 
so  it  would  seem  did  other  ancient  nations  of 
the  East  Hie  Bonua  orato  and  wultha  were 
probably  not  ohalk  or  ol«y  alone;  posrfbly 
wax  was  mixed  with  these  snbstanoes.  The 
Byzantine  emperors  sealed  in  the  form  of  bulla 
with  lead,  and  sometimes  with  silver  and  gold. 
Silver  iuUm  are  mneh  rarer  than  those  of  gold. 
The  wax  most  anciently  employed  was  white. 
When,  abont  the  9th  or  10th  oentory,  wax  was 
made  of  various  oolots,  only  emperors  and  Idngs 
might  seal  in  red.  In  the  12tb  oentory  it  was 
onstomary  in  France  to  seal  with  green  wax 
letters  addressed  to  persons  of  high  eminenoe. 
This  color  was  introdaoed  into  Germany  in 
the  1^  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  re- 
li^ons  honaes  and  cides.  Bine  seals  are  very 
rare,  and  Oharlea  Y.  Gennany  is  said  to  be 
fbe  ontr  Ennqiean  mmardh  who  used  tbb 
etAm.  The  pamarohs  of  Jerusalem  and  Oon- 
■tantinople,  and  the  ffrand  marters  of  the  order 
of  Hslta  and  of  the  Tentonio  order  in  Germany, 
sealed  in  black.  Private  persons  nsnally  need 
yellow  wax,  and  this  color  is  ft^qaent  in  pnb- 
lio  doonmenta  of  abont  the  12th  centnry. — ^The 
devices  upon  seals  throw  not  a  UtUo  light  npon 
the  manners  and  usages  d  different  ages,  and 
some  of  them  have  positive  historical  valae. 
The  seals  of  the  Romans  were  engraved  with 
the  portr^ts  of  their  ancestors  or  mends,  with 
mythological  subjects,  or  with  symbolical  allu- 
nons  to  the  real  or  mythical  faistoir  of  their 
fiuniUes.  Perhaps  the  eariiest  anthentie  in* 
stance  of  a  seal  bearing  armorial  devices  is  titat 
of  Amu^hns,  ooont «  Flandera  ^41).  Such 
aeals  were  not  oommon  until  the  18th  century. 
Tb»  early  seals  of  relipons  oommnnities  and  of 
cities  were  inscribed  with  the  image  of  their 
patron  saint  or  of  some  sacred  relio,  or  with  the 
flgnres  of  eoolesiastioal  dietaries  or  magis- 
trates. The  name  of  the  owner  in  seals  attach- 
ed to  pnblic  documents  usually  forms  part  of 
the  inscription.  The  andent  intaglios  were 
fi-eqnentiy  need  for  seals  in  the  times  of  the 
early  French  kings.  They  were  used  chiefly 
for  oonnter-aeals,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  pions 
text  or  legend  it  was  attempted  to  give  a  sacred 
character  to  their  profane  snlneots.  On  the 
counter-seal  of  the  chnroh  of  Noyon  the  salu- 
tation, Ave  Jferid,  gratia  vlsmi,  is  engraved 
abont  a  figure  of  Minerva,  who  wears  a  bebnet 
graced  with  the  head  of  Socrates.— The  most 
andent  mode  of  sealing  waa  probably  tbat  of 
applying  the  wax  directly  to  the  parchment, 
when  the  instrnment  was  written  upon  twO'  or 
more  leaves,  the  wax  was  made  to  reach  them 
all  by  impressing  it  upon  an  indsion  made  in 
the  parchment  m  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
■eal  was  sometimes  also  made  npon  the  ends  of 


thongs  or  strips  of  parchment  i  lUMhroo^  Hia 
several  sheets.  Lead,  silver,  or  gold  iuUm 
were  almost  of  neceerity  appended  by  a  ootd 
or  strip.  In  the  18th  centnry  it  seems  tiiat  ia 
Frsnoe  at  least  p«ident  seala  had  di^Jaoed 
the  other  sort  They  are  still  need  generally 
for  letters  patent,  trraties,  and  otber  bnportast 
pnbUo  doonmcnts.  During  tbe  ISth  oentnry 
too,  tbou^  the  praotioe  was  not  w^  estab- 
lished uiral  tbe  IStii,  arose  tbe  oontiiniieaef 
comiter-seals,  that  is  to  s^,  tbe  vaeof  adiAr- 
ent  impression  upon  the  reverse  of  tbe  propw 
seal.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  ap- 
plied to  the  pendflot  seals.  Th^  wen  m 
these  cases  made  of  the  same  size  with  iht 
chief  seals,  and  the  mottoes  interropted  en 
these  were  continued  <ta  the  oountM'-seda. 
—With  regard  to  the  mode  of  using  seals,  we 
find  that,  although  in  some  perioda  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  dgnatnres,  yet  very  oftcK 
seal  and  sif^ure  have  been  enndc^ed  together. 
In  Bome,  uie  preetorian  law  had  recogniied  tiw 
validly  of  testunents  that  were  choIj  seakd 
by  the  witneeses;  yet  an  impwial  ocmstitutioa 
anenrard  requind  tbe  adsoription  of  Huk 
namesalso.  Li^otmstitatlOBactftiwlferoTiB- 
pan  andOarlovin^an  kings,  theseal  orcHaarify 
supports  the  monogram  or  dgnatuTa  ci  tin 
Bovwidgn,  bat  sometones  it  stairas  alone.  Vntt 
the  8th  to  the  10th  century  the  use  of  seals  at 
France  waa  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
kings.  Most  instruments  of  this  period  are 
attMted,  so  &r  as  tbe  witnesses  at  least  an 
concerned,  onl^  by  the  mention  of  th^  names. 
They  neither  sign  nor  seal,  nor  even  make  vitti 
their  own  hands  tbe  crossee  prefixed  to  tbafr 
names.  About  the  12th  or  l&tb  oentory  the 
use  of  seals  among  all  classes  became  general, 
and  oontanued  so  until  the  revival  of  learaiag 
made  antognmha  posrible  and  aeab  vi  kas  ust. 
la  England  cnartOTs  and  grants  of  Ae  Aii|^ 
Baxon  and  Anglo-DaniBh  reigna  were  walOmA- 
oated  by  the  i^viatnra  <^  the  grantw  preeeded 
by  the  figure  cf  a  cross.  The  exeenlaon  was 
attested  oj  the  subscription  of  tbe  names  (tf 
the  wititesses,  each  name  being  preoeded  by  a 
cross.  Seals  were  certunly  not  often  need  in 
England  ontil  late  in  the  11th  centnry,  and  then 
by  no  means  commonly.  William  ^e  Okn- 
qneror  was  not,  as  is  oftea  said,  the  king  who 
first  introduced  seals  into  Endand.  There  are 
extant  nnqnesticmed  seals  of  £dward  tbe  Con- 
fessor, ana  he  certunly  first  adopted  a  great 
seal  for  England ;  and  on  solemn  ocoasions  evea 
tbe  predecessors  of  Edwud  had  used  at  least 
private  seals.  The  general  use  seals  inEng* 
land  for  autiientioaQng  ehartera  and  oOer  ia- 
sfemments  was  not  fUrly  estaUlsbed  tiU  nm 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  Seothmd, 
a  statute  of  the  tjme  <tf  Robert  UL  (1890-1406) 
declared  that  every  baron  or  t«nuHit  in  fopit* 
of  the  king  mast  have  a  peculiar  seal  for  hia 
soverdgn's  service ;  and  a  statute  apparentiy  in 
^d  of  this  one,  passed  in  the  next  reign  (Jamea 
L),  enaota  that  every  freeholder  ahidl  aj^war 
at  the  lord's  aouit -with  bis  aeab,  or  if  he  oannot 
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tippear  in  penoo,  he  shall  Bend  them  by  hb 
tttomey ;  wd  it  wenu  to  hftre  been  oast<Hn«7 
toft  gentlemen  at  this  time  to  depont  (kh^  a[ 
ttt^  leala  In  the  office  of  the  ooort  <»  Uielr 
ooimtj-,  the  seal  then  and  nntU  1540  snflBolng 
irithoQt  ngnatore  to  anthentioate  an  inatra- 
ment.  In  the  year  Jost  mentioned  a  statate 
Dt  James  V.  dedored  that,  inasmuch  aa  seals 
might  be  lost  or  oounterfeited,  all  doonments 
most  heno^Torth  be  not  only  sealed  but  sab- 
Boribed. — From  the  muversu  nse  of  seals  In 
^gland  it  oame  to  be  En^ish  law  that  no 
ohtfter,  grant,  or  other  instroment  of  oonvey- 
anoe,  vas  faetumj  tluit  is,  dcme,  or  in  other 
phrase  a  deed,  nntil  it  was  sealed;  and  snoh 
was  the  virtae  of  a  seal,  that  down  to  the  time 
of  Oharles  n.  it  alone  siiffioed  to  make  a  writ- 
ing valid  and  binding.  The  statate  39  Oharles 
XL,  the  BO  called  statntectffrandB,  enacted  that 
eortahi  wiitingB  shoold  for  the  ftitnre  be  sign- 
ed ;  bat  it  ia  probably  the  better  opinion  that, 
«Ten  since  the  statate,  a  deed  daly  sealed  is 
good  without  the  sabscription  of  a  name. — ^The 
old  common  law  definition  of  a  seal  is  that 
gireh  by  Lord  Ooke:  Siffilhm  ett  oera  im- 
prma — *'A  seal  is  an  impresrion  in  wax;" 
bnt  it  has  long  been  held  that  a  wafer  or  othw 
tenacions  snbstanoe,  on  which  an  impression  is 
or  may  be  made,  is  a  good  seal.  In  many, 
perhaps  indeed  most  the  United  States, 
nether  wax,  wafer,  nor  any  other  snbstanoe  is 
required.  In  most  of  the  soathem  and  western 
atates,  a  scroll,  or  ring  made  with  the  pen  in 
imitation  o^  or  as  mailing  the  place  of^  tha 
seal  Is  aoffldent  ]n  New  Jwsey  Uiis  ^»pUes 
onb- to  obUgati<»u  for  the  payment  ci  maas^. 
In  Virginia,  Georgia,  ICssonri,  and  Arkansast 
the  scroll  mnst  be  expresdy  recognized  as  the 
seal  in  the  body  of  the  instrament.  One  pieoe 
of  wax  soffioes  for  seToral  signera  if  stamped 
with  their  separate  impresrions;  or  several 
itoiers  may  adopt  one  seal ;  and  an  adopticMi 
of  this  sort  is  iiuerred  when  the  deed  recites 
the  sealing  "  with  oar  seals,"  and  those  who  did 
not  in  fact  seal  do  yet  sign  and  deliver  the  deed. 
—The  significance  of  the  seal  in  law  at  present 
Is,  that  it  imports  a  deliberate  and  oonndered 
actontbepartof  him  who  affixes  it.  Thatthe 
Ibw  alu»Id  hold  Oat  a  grant(M'*a  writing  his 
name  by  the  aide  of  a  bit  of  oolored  paper, 
■took  to  the  deed  1^  the  tomghtsman,  or 
floi^ahlng  a  aoroll  aftw  his  name,  imports, 
beeaose  of  the  seal  or  flonrish,  and  not  at  all 
beoanse  <tf  the  rignatare,  the  doHberation  or 
oonsideration  of  the  grantor,  may  seem  abeard. 
Bnt  wjth  or  withoat  reason  the  rale  has  estab- 
lished itself  firmly  in  the  law,  that  an  instra- 
mwt  thos  exeoQted  with  a  seal  impUea  a  oon- 
eideration,  or  in  other  words  that  fall  assent 
which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  con- 
tract, and  wliiob  can  be  inferred  only  from  a 
seal,  or  fi-om  something  of  valne  passing  be- 
tween the  parties  aa  the  cause  of  the  contract. 
SEAL  ENGRAVINO.    Bee  Gsh,  vd.  viiL 
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SEALIKG  WAX,  a  oompoaition  of  shell  hu) 
and  othw  snbstanoea  need  to  reotive  the  im> 
presrion  of  seals.  Becbnann  notioes  the  nse 
of  sealing  wax  i^Mm  a  letter  recdved  in  Oer- 
many  from  Lcmdon  in  1664,  and  upon  others  a 
few  years  later.  The  Portngnese  had  it  in  com- 
mon nse  at  this  period,  and  are  sapposed  to  have 
introdnoed  it  from  India.  Venice  and  Spain 
it  was  also  well  known  at  this  tune,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Eorope  it  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Spanish  wax.  As  it  contains  no  wax, 
this  name  must  have  been  transferred  to  it 
from  the  material  previooaly  in  nse  for  the 
same  purpose.  Numerous  reoelpts  are  g^ven 
for  its  preparation,  some  of  which,  as  for  red 
and  bla^  sealing  wax^  are  oited  in  Lao,  vol.  x. 
p.  280.  Sealing  wax  is  made  of  much  better 
qoali^  from  lao  of  the  first  fiinon  than  from 
wat  purchased  in  the  shops.  That  prepared  in 
India  Aonld  therefore  be  the  beet  For  bright- 
oolorod  sealing  wax  the  palest  shell  lao  is  to  be 
■elected.  Whrai  the  shell  lac  is  melted,  the 
proper  pn^xvtion  of  Yenioe  turpentine  added, 
and  the  coloring  matter  has  been  briskly  stirred 
in,  the  mass  may  be  rolled  upon  a  warm  marble 
alab  with  a  smooth  wooden  block  to  form  the 
ronnd  sticks.  Oval  sticks  are  cast  in  moulds. 
The  addition  of  1  per  oent.  of  balsam  of  Pern 
is  oostomaty  to  communicate  an  agreeable 
odor  to  the  wax  when  it  is  used.  Beade  the 
mixtures  already  referred  to,  tlie  fcdlowing  are 
recommended:  1.  Forred:  6  parte  shell  w),  4 
Venice  tun>entuie,  %  rosin,  1}  cinnabar ;  or  4 
parts  Ueaoned  lac,  1  Venice  tarpentin&  8  Ohi- 
neee  vennilion.  3.  For  yellow:  4  parts  lao,  2 
Venice  tmpentine,  Ik  rodn,  \  king's  yellow. 
8.  For  green :  the  same,  except  king^s  yellow  ^ 
and  mineral  blue  1.  4.  For  gold :  6  oz.  lao,  4 
OS.  Venice  torpentine,  \  oz.  bronze,  \  oz.  mag- 
neda  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  14  sheets  of 
gold  leaC  Sticks  of  inf<nior  wax  of  ohef^>  ma- 
terials are  sometimes  made  to  appear  like  the 
best  by  rolling  them  when  soft  in  the  best 
powdcffed  wax  and  then  melting  this  in.  The 
finest  red  wax  melts  at  140°,  and  the  best  im- 

Csions  are  obtained  by  n^tening  it  by  the 
e  of  a  candle,  but  not  igniting  it.  Seal  en- 
avers  obtain  their  fine  proof  impresnons  in 
e  following  manner :  The  seal  is  prepared  by 
warming  it  to  as  high  a  temperatnre  as  the  hand 
can  bear,  broshing  over  the  &ce  of  it  a  thin 
layer  of  dean  tallow,  and  with  a  camel'a  hair 
brash  ooating  thia  with  vermilion.  Some  wax 
is  detached  from  the  atick,  softened  near  a  eao- 
dle,  and  being  placed  opon  a  laeoe  of  stoat  p^tw 
is  gently  wanned  till  it  ia  soft  enough  to  b^ 
Btined  and  worked  np  into  a  conical  he^. 
The  seal,  at  abont  the  temperature  of  the  wax, 
is  then  quickly  stamped  upon  it  with  a  firm 
■traigbt  blow  and  moderate  pressure. 

8EALBFIELD,  Ohablbs,  a  German  author. 
He  received  a  nniversity  education,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  of  which  he  became  a 
dtizen,  and  revisited  his  native  land  in  1826, 
where  be  poblished  a  book  in  German  on  hie 
adopted  oountry.  Thenee  he  went  to  England, 
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ntnrned  to  Ameriet  bi  1897,  and  pabSdied  in  nra  §n  pnnmed  to  be  frmudalent  nnleai  art- 
Philadelphia  his  first  romance,  "  Tokeah,  or  the  iaCactorilT  explained.  Accidental  omiaaloiiB  in 
White  Rose"  (1828).  Daring  1829-*80  he  was  the  artides  maj  be  snpplied  hj  narol ;  and  a 
one  of  the  e<titors  of  the  New  York  (^ntrrier  seaman  ma^  also  b;  parol  show  uiat  the  voy- 
dm  Jootis  Vnu,  went  to  Paria  in  1680  as  oor»  age  or  time  represeitiad  to  him  was  not  that 
respondent  <tf  the  New  York  "Oonrier  and  En-  wmdk  appears  in  the  pikers,  or  that  the  arti- 
quirw,"  and  tn  1889  went  to  Bwitnrlaiid.  eles  haTa  bem  attered  ainee  they  wen  aiUh 
Ibere  ha  vnbliahed  a  trandatlon  and  revisioB  aoribed.  In  the  United  States  the  ahippi^ 
of  "Tokean,"  entitled  IMr  Ltg^iM  mA  iar  artidea  for  a  fishing  voyage  are  required  to  be 
£MmU£b«n«r  (8  toIs.,  Zorioh,  1888),  the  fiiTor*  Indoraed  or  countersigned  by  the  owners;  bnt 
able  reo^>ti(m  of  which  prompted  him  to  write  in  an  action  for  wages  the  seaman  is  not  re- 
ft series  n  works  on  Araeriosn  life.  These  sfh-  atrioted  to  diose  who  sign,  but  may  aliow  ol^ 
paurad  in  sooeesriw  under  tJlie  title  of  Trtm»-  «fid«  who  were  the  aetuw  owners. — ^Ilieowna 
cAlamtmK^  Smamkimn  (3  vols.,  1888);  Dot  is  bound  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship,  and  our 
Tiny  «fu2  ii»  ArutolercUm  (2  vols.,  18S4) ;  statutes  ftiniidi  the  means  of  iawfblly  aeoer- 
Ld>m^Ud4r  a\u  Jtnien  Smniafpharen  (6  vols.,  tainiag  her  oonditioD  on  the  complaint  of  one 
1886-'7);  8twm-,  Land-  vnd  SetbUder  (1888-  of  the  mates  and  anuyoritj-of  the  crew,  by  a 
'O) ;  iTojAtaidud^  od&r  nationale  Char<<uaan»-  regular  survey  at  home  or  riH>oad.  If  sesmen, 
tOun  (2  vds.,  1840) ;  and  SOdtn  vmd  Nordm  (8  after  shipping,  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
Tola.,  Stut^Kart,  18^*8).  They  were  intro-  and  ere  arrested  for  the  mutiny,  tfaf  oonditian 
dooed  to  laglish  readers  by  tranalatioos  in  of  the  vessel,  if  that  be  the  excuse,  is  inquired 
"  Blackwood's  Magagine,"  when  great  curionfy  into  by  the  court ;  and  if  she  be  found  nnsea- 
was  excited  as  to  toeir  sooroe.  Since  then  meet  worthy,  tbeir  pnaishmeat  is  reduced  and  miti- 
of  these  works  have  been  translated  and  repub-  gated  aoomdin^.  So,  nnseftwoitidneoB  &i  a 
lished  in  New  Yoi^  Baalsfield  resides  aitCT<-  aoiBeieDt  defenoe  to  the  charge  of  endeavoriiv 
nately  in  Switcerland  and  the  United  States.  to  oonnnit  a  revolt  hj  compelling  the  niaater 
SEAUAN,  a  sailor.  The  le^slature  and  the  to  return  to  port — Proviricou  of  due  qodity 
courts,  particalarly  the  oonrta  of  admiralty,  re-  and  quantity  are  to  be  fiimiahed  by  ttie  ownw, 
gard  seamen  as  peculiarly  in  need  of  and  entitled  under  the  general  |iriuciple8  of  law  as  ai^lied 
tOBpeoisl  protaotion.  The  statute  provisions  in  from  the  earliest  tunee  to  this  particidar  eoD- 
theirbehalf  in  tiie  United  States  are  carried  ftir-  tract.  The  qnantit][  for  each  man  onboardis 
ther  in  some  respects  than  those  of  any  other  however  hwe  prescribed  by  statute,  under  pen- 
nation.  Seamen  may  be  hired  in  four  ways,  alty  of  a  day's  wages  to  every  seaman  fen 
1.  They  may  be  employed  for  a  certain  voyage  days  on  which  he  is  on  abort  allowance.  Bat 
and  reodlTe  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  these  wages  are  not  to  be  pud  if  the  necoerity 
earned.  This  contract  is  probably  rarely  made  of  short  allowance  arose  from  a  peril  of  the 
in  this  oonntry,  except  for  small  coasting  vo^  sea,  or  any  accident  of  the  voyage,  or  the  de- 
■els.  8.  They       be  hired  fat  a  certain  tot-  livery  of  a  part  of  the  provirions  to  anothw 

See  or  1^  the  msi,  and  paid  a  round  sun  at  the  Teasel  in  distress.  N<n>,  as  it  is  dear  that  the 

ose,  and  this  Is  not  very  unusual.  8.  Th^  mastw  must  hare  a  diaoretion  in  the  upsnfi- 

may  be  hired  on  shsres.  wfaioh  is  a  practice  tnre  ^  the  provirions,  is  putting  the  wew  on 

nearly  if  not  quite  confined  to  whalmg  and  an  allowance  neoeaaarily  the  aame  thing  as 

fishing  vessels.  4.  But  mndb  the  most  oom-  putting  them  on  short  allowance.  Adefieioiey 

mon  Dsage  is  to  hire  them  for  a  definite  voyage  in  one  kind  of  provisions  is  not  oompennted 

or  voyages,  or  for  a  definite  period  on  monthly  by  an  abundance  of  another. — ^By  the  genoal 

wagee. — Under  pMialty  of  a  considerable  for-  law  merchant  there  is  an  obligation  upcn  every 

foiture,  t^e  United  States  laws  require  that  ship  owner  or  master  to  provide  for  a  seamaa 

every  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  a  port  in  who  becomes  sick,  wounded,  or  maimed  in  the 

the  United  States  to  any  foreign  port,  or  of  any  discharge  of  his  duty,  whether  at  home  or 

ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  60  tons  or  up-  inroad,  at  sea  or  on  Isnd,  if  it  be  not  by  his 

ward,  bound  from  one  state  to  any  other  than  own  fault,  suitable  care,  medicine,  and  mediesl 

an  adjoining  state,  shall  have  shipping  artidea,  treatment^  including  nursing,  diet,  and  lodging, 

which  must  be  signed  by  every  seaman  on  Sickness  is  i»'ovided  for  by  express  statutes, 

bou^    They  most  deB(^be  aconrately  the  whioh  go  so  far  as  to  require  that  every  shb 

T(^age  and  Vba  terms  np<m  whidi  the  seaman  <tf  the  harden  of  160  tens  m  mm,  nsi^atea 

ahipB.  TnimTer  thwe  is  doubt  as  to  the  10  w  more  persona  in  the  whole,  ai^bonnd 

meaning  of  the  oUigation,  the  sailor,  rather  on  a  vc^age  without  the  limitB  of  the  UnlM 

than  the  ship  owner,  has  the  benefit  <tf  tiie  Statea,  ahoidd  IiaTe  a  pn^ier  medicine  chest 

donbt  The  shipping  artides  ought  therefore  on  board.  Whenever  other  appliances  are  re* 

to  declare  explicitly  the  ports  of  the  b^in-  qnired,  or  whenever  surgical  uill,  or  attend- 

ning  and  end  of  the  voyi^  and  in  all  otiier  anoe,  or  nursing,  other  and  better  than  that 

respects  ought  to  be  dear  and  fair.   To  all  whidi  the  ship  can  afford,  beoomes  neoessary, 

clauses  or  stipulations  which  tend  to  lessen  the  expoise  will  be  ohuged  on  the  ownoa 

the  usual  rights  of  the  seaman,  it  must  ^>pear  under  the  general  maritime  law.   By  other 

that  he  gave  intelligent  and  deliberate  as-  statntee  the  master  may  deduct  SO  cents 

sent  All  intorlineatiooB,  altemtfaHia,  or  6r»>  month  ftom  eveiy  aeanun'a  wagoa  to  make  vjf 
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a  faad  for  tbe  soiiport  of  nuuine  hospitals,  in 
whicb  every  sfulor  may  have  medical  treatment. 
— Disobedience  or  misoondaot  of  a  sailor  is  of 
necessity  ponisbable  vith  great  soTerity,  be- 
cause without  good  discnpline  the  ship  would 
always  be  in  neat  pail,  and  mo  TOyue  eoold 
be  BOQoeaiftil^  eonduoted.  Formerly  there 
was  no  ^edfio  limit  to  the  right  of  poiUsh- 
meot  U  might  be  administered  by  the  master 
in  any  form  and  in  any  measure,  he  always  be- 
ijxg  responuble  for  any  ezoees  or  omelty,  both 
criminally  and  in  damages  to  the  seaman.  Now, 
howeTer,  by  the  statnte  of  1860,  i<a«mg  is 
abolished  and  prohibited  by  law.  This  has 
been  declared  by  very  high  authority  to  include 
the  nse  of  the  oat  and  every  aimilsr  form  of 
pooishment,  bat  not  neoeasarily  to  inolade  all 
corporal  pontshment,  such  as  a  blow  with  the 
hand,  or  a  stdok  or  rope.  The  st^te  contem- 
plates deliberate  flogf^ng,  and  not  that  sodden 
violenoe,  like  blows,  which  may  be  inflicted  in 
an  emeiven^,  to  compel  immediate  obedience. 
Oenwal^  the  only  puushments  which  oin 
now  he  resorted  to,  to  seonre  good  eondnot,  are 
forfeiture  of  wages,  irons,  imprisonment,  hard 
labor,  and  saoh  other  means  as  may  be  invented 
in  the  place  of  flogging.  The  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  wagea  may  not  be  impoaed  for  one 
trivial  act  of  irregularity,  nor  for  a  single  or 
ocoacdoual  act  of  intemperance;  the  offence 
must  be  habitual  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty.  The  master  or  a  seaman  may  forfeit  all 
niSaWages  for  smuggling;  or  the  damage  actu- 
ally sustained  by  tne  owners  of  the  veasel  from 
this  offence  may  be  charged  upon  the  wages  of 
the  offender,  bat  only  those  wages  earned  be- 
fore the  act  of  misoondaot  are  forfutable.— De- 
aertion  is  distinguished  from  absenoe  without 
leave  by  the  intention  not  to  return.  Thna,  it 
is  not  desertion  for  the  seaman  to  leave  the  slupi, 
agaiost  orders,  for  the  purpoee  of  entering  oom- 
puints  for  ill  treatment  before  the  conam ;  nor 
u  it  deaertion  when  the  vessel  is  left  for  a  good 
cause,  ss  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  con- 
aent,  oraelty,  insufficient  provisions,  or  tmsea- 
worthiness  of  the  ship.  The  seaman  must  be 
received,  if  he  offer  to  return  in  a  proper  way 
and  in  a  reasonable  time,  before  ai^  other  per- 
son is  engaged  to  take  the  place,  u  he  returas 
after  desertion  and  is  received  by  the  master, 
or  by  the  owner,  this  is  a  condonation  of  his 
offence  and  a  wuver  of  the  forfeiture,  and  it 
bas  this  effect  even  if  there  be  a  olanse  to  the 
contrary  in  the  shipping  artioles.  If  the  sailw 
deserts  before  the  voyage  begins,  by  not 
dering  himself  on  boud,  he  fbrfnts  his  advanoe 
wages  and  an  eqoal  som  in  addition,  or  he  may 
be  appreb^ded  under  the  warrant  of  a  jostioe 
and  be  compelled  to  go  on  board.  If  he  deserts 
on  the  voyage,  he  forfeits  lil  his  wages  and  all 
his  property  on  board  the  ship.  By  act  of 
1856,  chap.  127,  in  case  of  desertion  in  a  foreign 
country,  tiie  port  and  the  date  thereof  must  be 
noted  by  the  master  on  the  list  of  tiie  crew, 
and  be  officially  authenticated  Iwfore  a  consul 
or  notary  pubOo  at  the  first  portvliited  after 


such  desertion.  The  wages  of  the  seaman  and 
his  interest  in  the  cargo,  if  any,  are  forfeited  to 
the  United  States,  subject  to  the  deduction  by 
tiie  ship  owners  of  any  expenses  they  may  have 
necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  such 
desertioai.— The  ii^t  of  the  mUor  to  be  brondit 
baak  to  hia  home  is  very  Jealously  guarded  or 
our  laws.  Every  ship  most  be  provided  witn 
the  shipping  articles  and  a  shipping  list  verified 
under  the  oath  of  the  master:  this  he  is  re* 
quired  to  present  to  the  oonsui  or  oommercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  at  every  port  whidi 
he  visits,  when  so  requested,  and  is  under  bond 
to  deliver  to  the  boarding  officer  who  comes  on 
board  his  ship  at  the  first  home  port  which  he 
reaches,  and  to  prodace  the  persons  named 
therein,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  he  has 
hia  whole  crew  on  hoard.  If  it  appears  that 
any  of  them  are  missing,  he  must  aooonnt  for 
tiieir  absence.  If  he  disoharges  any  of  than 
abroad,  with  hia  or  th«r  own  oonsoit,  he  mnat 
pi^  to  the  American  consnl  d  the  port  or  the 
onumerdal  agant^  orer  and  above  the  wages 
then  due,  8  months'  wages,  ot  whioh  two  thwilB 
are  paid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  third  retained 
by  the  consul  and  remitted  to  the  beasury  of* 
the  United  States,  to  form  a  f^d  for  the  main- 
tenance of  American  seamen  abroad  and  for 
bringing  them  home.  If  repurs  to  the  ship 
become  neoessai7,  or  if  the  ship  be  e^ture^ 
the  seamen  may  bold  on  for  a  Teas(Hiable  time 
awaiting  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and 
if  dieohu^ed  bafore  this  time  has  lapsed,  they 
may  claim  their  extra  wages.  The  disdiai^ 
of  a  seaman  for  ^ood  cause,  like  disobedience, 
misoondaot,  or  disability'  by  his  own  fitult  of 
extreme  degree,  may  be  authorized  by  our 
oonsnls  or  cmnmwoial  agents  in  foreign  porta 
If  the  ship  be  nnseaworUiy,  the  shipping  artt> 
oles  he  violated  1^  the  master,  or  tiie  eauor  be 
Buljef^  to  erael  treatment,  he  mi^  he  dis- 
charged by  a  oonsal  and  reoover  hia  8  montlis* 
pay.  If  the  master  discharges  the  seaman, 
against  his  consent  and  without  good  cause,  in 
a  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  |600  or 
6  monuis'  imprisonment,  and  the  seaman  may 
reoover  ftiU  indemnity  for  all  loss  or  expense 
incurred  by  such  discharge. — It  is  an  ancient 
maxim  of  the  maritime  law  that  frnght  is  the 
mother  of  wages,  so  that  where  no  freight  is 
earned  no  wages  are  earned.  But,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  wages  are  earned  whenever 
fbekht  ia  or  mi^t  be  earned,  for  the  saiknr 
oi^nt  not  to  and  doe*  not  loee  hia  dues  when 
the  ship  firils  to  earn  fir^^t  on  account  of  the 
fraud  or  wrcrngfol  act  of  the  mastw  or  owner. 
Hor  will  any  nedal  contract  between  the 
owner  and  the  frwghter,  varying  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  freight  from  that  implied  by  the 
general  law,  have  any  effect  upon  wages.  If 
the  voyage  is  broken  op,  or  the  seamen  are 
dismissed  without  cause  before  the  voyage  be- 
gins, they  have  their  wages  for  the  time  they 
serve,  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  speciu 
damages.  In  cases  where  the  voyage  is  brokm 
np  by  miafortone,  so  that  the  master  would  be 
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Jofltified  in  disobarging  th«  orerr,  th«j  are  atiD 
entitled  to  their  wagee.  So  a  seaman  has  foil 
wages  if  he  is  oompelled  to  desert  by  the  cru- 
elty of  the  master,  or  if  he  is  disced  by  not 
nesB,  even  %  hy  reaaoo  of  that  meknesBL  he 
was  obliged  to  be  1^  at  a  fcM-eign  part,  De»* 
men  have  s  lien  for  th^  wwes  <m  the  ah^ 
and  freight.  Statutes  give  the  same  lien  to 
fishermen  on  shore.  It  attaches  not  oalj  to 
ship  and  freight  t»  re,  hat  to  the  proceeds  of 
both  or  ^ther,  and  follows  them  into  whose 
hands  soever  they  may  go.  It  prevailB  ovw 
bonds  of  bottomry  and  otb«r  like  hj^theca- 
tions,  because  the  serrioes  of  the  sauor  save 
the  ship  for  all  claimants.  Pilots^  engineers, 
firemen,  and  deck  handfl  are  seaman,  and  have 
this  lien,  and  so  have  all  persons  whose  service 
is  materially  and  directly  nsefiil  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel— A  seaman  oaanot  innire  his 
wages,  nor  derive  any  benefit  trcm  the  insor- 
anoe  effected  by  owners  on  ship  or  fr«i^t. 
It  iB  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  obvloas  leascnu, 
to  make  the  sailor  find  all  his  interest  in  the  se- 
enrity  and  weUSue  of  the  ship, 

SE^ABOH,  RiQHT  OP,  the  ri^t  of  a  belligerent 
to  visit,  by  his  lawftally  conmiissioned  cmisers, 
all  private  ships  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and 
to  examine  their  papers,  and  their  cargoes  if 
need  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  thw  deetmation 
and  charaoter.  It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  in- 
ternational law  t^st  the  ships  of  a  state  form  a 

{>art  of  its  doniain,  and  that  over  them,  as  over 
ts  landed  territory,  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  state 
extends  supreme  and  inviolable.  In  a  time  of 
general  peaoe,  these  sh^  cannot  be  detained  or 
boarded  by  the  public  ships  of  another  power 
tar  the  purpose  oi  inquiry  into  tii^  chuaoter 
or  bnduss,  beoaose  soch  an  act  is  an  intm- 
flion  xrooa  and  in  derogation  of  the  severe^- 
of  we  state  whose  wips  are  so  visited.  In 
tune  (tf  war,  however,  the  general  consent  of 
nations  yields  to  the  belligerents  the  privilege 
<^  visiting  and  searching  uiips  professmg  to  1m 
neutral,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  tiie 
qeotral  flag  does  not  mask  an  enen^  or  cover 
contraband  of  war.  This  privilege  of  seardi 
being  then  phdnly  indispensable,  the  consent 
of  nations  has  allowed  it  to  become  a  role, 
or  we  may  say  a  right;  uid  so  firmly  is  this 
role  or  right  established  that  there  is  no  donbt 
or  dispute  about  it  among  isstitatitmal  writers, 
and  ft  has  never  been  sueoeasflillT  resisted  In 
the  praolioe  <tf  nationa  During  ^eAmerioon 
war,  ai^  afterward  in  1801,  the  Baltie  powers 
declared  that  the  fiag  of  a  state  was  a  substitnte 
for  all  docnmentary  proo^  and  ezduded  the 
right  of  search.  The^  armed  themselves  for 
the  [>Qrpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  this 
poNtion,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  uid  since  that  time  the  usual  war 
right  has  been  considered  incontrovertible.— 
The  question  wss  once  submitted  in  the  English 
admiralty  whether  neutrals  might  not  compel  a 
belligerent  to  refrun  from  exercising  his  right 
by  putting  their  ships  under  the  convoy  of  a 
pubUo  ahip  of  their  oonntry.  It  was  adjudged 
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that  tiie  belUgereut  was  not  bound  to  acce|it 
such  a  substitulion,  nor  indeed  in  any  respect  to 
vary  his  tight  of  personal  visitation.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  paning  that  two  powers  some- 
times regulate  or  restrain  by  treaty  Uie 
of  nurinme  search  by  ships  <^  war. — Th» 
Engliah  doctrines  upon  the  war  right  of 
oeareh  hove  been  admitted  almost  without  ex- 
ception in  this  oonntry.  Upon  one  point,  how- 
ever, our  government  has  differed  frxmi  £^ 
land,  namely,  respecting  the  claim  put  forth  by 
the  latter  power  of  a  ri^t  to  search  nent^ 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  deserters  and  other 
persons  liable  to  militu?  and  naval  aervice. 
The  difference  upon  ttus  point  was  one  d  the 
chief  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  matter 
has  never  yet  been  specifically  settled,  but  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  theBritish  claim  will  evw 
be  reassorted^Dte  modificationa  of  belligerrat 
r^ts  whidi  have  been  introdnoed  into  inter- 
national law  and  imetice  within  the  last  10 
years  have  not  materially  hmited  or  otherwise 
affected  the  ri^t  of  search.  Though  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  assembled  at  the  congrea 
of  Paris  in  1666,  granted  large  immunities  to 
neutrals,  declaring  that  henceforth  free  ships 
should  make  free  goods,  yet  the  excoition  cf 
contraband,  which  accompanies  the  raw,  leaves 
the  old  rif^t  of  search  undisturbed. 

8EAB0Y,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  intersected 
by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river ;  area^  900 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1B60,  1,979 ;  in  1860,  6,371,  of 
whom  98  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  productive.  Extennve  forests 
cover  a  la^  portion  of  the  county.  In  18S0 
the  iffoduotums  were  128,618  budiels  of  Indian 
com,  14,803  of  oats,  and  4,678  <»r  wheat.  Oa|d- 
tal,  Lebanon. 

SEARS,  Baknas,  D.D,  an  American  clergyman 
and  scholar,  bom  in  Sandiefield,  Mass.,  TSor.  19y 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  onivern^ 
in  183S,-  and  in  1829,  having  completed  a  course 
of  theological  study  at  Newton,  Maw.,  and 
been  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Hart- 
ford, Ocum.,  for  two  years,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  Hamilton  literary  and 
theoWi<^  institution,  now  Kadison  univerd^, 
^Kew  York.  In  1888  he  went  to  Euro^  and 
studied  for  several  years  at  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Berlin.  Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 
a  pnMEbasonhip  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Kewt(m,  where  he  remained  12  years ;  during 
the  hUter  port  of  this  period  he  was  president  oi 
the  institution.  In  1846,  on  the  resignation  cf 
the  late  Horace  Mann,  he  was  made  secretary 
and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board 
of  education.  In  Aug.  1866,  he  was  elected 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  and  fel- 
lows of  Brown  umversity  to  be  president  of 
that  institution,  which  ofiice  he  still  holds.  Dr. 
Sears  has  published  a  new  edition  of  NChden*s 
"  Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  (Boston, 
1842),  with  alterations  and  large  additions; 
"Olassioal  Studies"  (1848),  consisting  of  essftya 
on  ancient  Uteratnre  and  art,  with  the  bi(WW>hy 
and  OQRe^tmdenoe  of  eminent  iduI<w)gMa^ 
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wroared  in  ooi^niHJtion  with  tike  l8t8  PlvK  Bl 
B.  Edwards  of  Andorer,  and  0.  0.  F^ton,  now 
president  of  Harvard  nntTerstty^; "  CHeeroBisna, 
or  the  Prussian  Mode  of  Inatraotion  in  Latin'\ 
(1844),  consisting  of  short  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Oicero,  with  notes,  and  an  introdae- 
tory  account  of  the  Pmssian  OTstem  of  ednea- 
tlon  :  "Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Lather  fai 
the  Origiaal  German"  ri84«),  with  philological 
notes,  and  an  essay  on  German  and  Engfiah  ety- 
mology ;  **Life  Lather,  with  special  refar- 
enoe  to  its  earlier  Periods  and  the  Opening 
Scenes  of  the  Beformation"  (1850),  nnoe  repno- 
Hshed  in  England  nnder  the  title  <mF  "  The  Men- 
tal  and  Spiritual  Historr  of  Lntiiw;"  a  revised 
and  enkrged  edition  of  Rog^'a  "  Thesanrw  of 
English  Words  and  Phrases"  (1850) ;  nmaev^ 
oos  reports  on  edaoatioh,  ooeanonal  addresse^ 
and  oontribations  to  the  "  Christian  Reriew,** 
"Bibltotheca  Sacra,^'  and  other  periodioau. 
Of  the  first  named  quarterly  he  was  for  several 
years  from  1888  the  editor. 

SEASONS  (Ft.  taitora),  the  fbnr  qaarters  of 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
These  periods  are  determined  astroDomically 
by  the  movements  of  the  son  in  the  ecliptio. 
Its  passage  across  the  equator,  hring^g  on  davB 
of  greater  length  than  the  nights,  marks  the 
vernal  or  ^ring  equinox,  and  oocnrs  aboat 
March  21  fbr  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
Sept.  23  for  the  soathem.  These  dates  also 
mark,  the  antumnal  equinox  w  conmienoement 
of  flie  autumn,  the  hemispheres  "btSng  rerersed. 
Ihe  summer  solstice,  when  fhe  d^  is  cf  great- 
eat  length  and  the  astronomioal  sammer  begfais 
In  the  northern  hemisphere.  Is  about  June  fll, 
and  the  winter  solstice  about  Dec.  81.  The 
popular  divisions  of  the  year  do  not  oorreq>ond 
with  those  of  the  astronomer,  and  are  not  the 
same  in  different  oonntries.  In  England  the 
spring  commences  with  February,  summer  with 
Hay,  autumn  with  Aagust,  and  winter  wittt 
Kovember ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  sea- 
sons begin  respectively  with  the  months  soo- 
ceeding  those  named.  The  marked  changes  in 
the  amount  of  heat  and  light  imparted  by  the 
son  in  the  different  seasons  npon  those  portloau 
of  the  earth  ootside  the  tropics,  and  which  to 
the  re^dents  In  these  latitudes  appear  eesMitlal 
oharaoteristics  of  the  seasons,  are  not  e^>eri- 
enced  in  the  equatorial  regions.   The  sun  as  It 

S asses  twice  each  year  over  these  r^^ions  sends 
own  its  rays  so  directly  npon  them,  that  the 
Variations  of  temperature  are  comparatively  in- 
considerable ;  but  the  regularly  returning  winds 
and  rains  and  dry  periods  consequent  on  the 
movement  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptio  are  the 
most  marked  periodic  phenomena,  and  by  these 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet 
seasons,  rather  than  Into  the  four  seascau  of 
the  teinperate  latitudes. 
SEAtOIT  William  Wnreroir,  an  Amerioan 
oumalifit,  bom  in  King  William  co.,  Va.,  Jan. 
It  1786.  On  tiie  paternal  idde  he  is  descended 
ttma  the  fiunons  Ewoteh  iiunily  of  the  Seatons, 
We  of  whom,  Henry  Beaton,  a  stanch  adhuent 
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of  fte  Btnnts,  beeame  a  ptditioal  ede  to  Viv- 
e^uia  at  the  end  the  17th  oentuiy.  His  mo- 
tiier,  whose  maiden  name  was  Winston,  was  a 
oOMin  of  Fataiok  Hairy.  He  was  educated  by 
OiplTie,  tiie  eooeutrio  earl  of  Finlater,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  for  several  years  kept  a  celebrated 
academy  in  Biohmond.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
ngaged  ardently  in  jpolitics,  and  for  a  while 
was  aaeiatant  editor  of  a  Biohmond  newspaper. 
He  next  took  chai^  of  the  Petersburg  *'Re- 
pablioan,"  hot  soon  tnu-chased  "The  Fortii 
Oaroliaa  Joomal "  at  TTaliffiT,  the  former  capi- 
tal of  Nortii  Candina,  whence  he  again  remov- 
ed to  Baleigh,  the  new  state  capital,  and  became 
connected  with  the  "Begister,"  an  influential 
Jooroal  edited  by  Joseph  Qales,  senio^  whose 
daoghter  he  snowquently  married.  Li  1618 
ho  removed  to  Washington,  and  became  part- 
ner with  his  brothM'-in-Iaw  Joseph  Gales,  jr., 
in  founding  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  which 
they  conducted  coi^ointiy  till  the  death  of  Ur. 
Galea  in  Joly,  1860,  since  which  Mr.  Seaton  has 
beensole  editor.  From  18iato  1820OaleBaQd 
Seaton  were  the  exclusive  reporters  as  well  as 
editors  of  their  joomal,  one  of  them  devoting 
himself  to  the  senate  and  the  other  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  where  they  had  seats  aa- 
lAgned  them  Erectly  by  the  side  of  the  presid- 
ing officers.  Their  "  Begister  of  Oebatfis"  is 
one  of  the  standard  souroes  of  Amerioan  hia- 
tory,  and  the  Int^igenoer,"  in  ability,  can- 
dor, ftimess,  and  oourtesy,  has  ever  been  oon- 
apkaam  among  Amerioan  new^pers.  Fear 
IS  oonseontive  years,  beginning  with  1810,  lb. 
Seaton  was  elected  mayw  of  Washington  oi^. 
(See  Qalis,  Joseph.) 

SEBASTE.   See  Samabu. 

SEBASTIAN,  aW.  cow  of  Arkansas,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Indian  territwy  and  N.  by  the  Ar- 
kansas river ;  area,  826  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
9,288,  of  whom  660  were  slaves.  The  Potean 
hills,  a  southern  ofibhoot  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
tains,  traverse  a  part  of  the  county,  and  are 
rich  in  minerals.  The  soil  is  w^  adapted 
to  grazing  and  the  production  of  grain  aad 
cotton.  Bitominons  coal  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  ooonty  has  been  fiHmedfiromOmw- 
fiwd  oo.  sfawe  1660.  Ot^tai,  Jeni^Iind. 

SEBASTIAN,  Don,  king  of  PortngaL  born 
in  16S4,  killed  in  btt^inAfrtca  in  1678.  H« 
BQOceeded  his  grandfither  John  IIL  in  165?, 
and  asenmed  the  government  at  the  age  of  l4. 
While  a  boy  he  manifested  a  great  fondness  tap 
Ae  sdencee  and  fw  feats  of  chivalry,  and  Ida 
thooghts  were  eariy  turned  to  the  conquest  of 
Africa.  In  his  21st  year  he  undertook  with 
800  or  900  soldiers  an  en>edition  against  Taa- 
giers,  IAm  result  of  whitm  encouraged  him  to 
still  greater  effort  The  war  racing  in  Moroc- 
co between  Muley-Malik  and  his  nephew  Mu- 
ley-Hsmet,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  throne  by  the  fwmer,  seemed  to 
ofifer  a  £!tv<»«ble  opportunity  fior  tiie  Portogueee 
monarch  to  interfere.  Witii  a  fleet  numbering 
about  1,000  sail,  and  having  on  board  16,000 
aoldiwi,  Im  sailed  to  Africa  to  support  thecanae 
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of  the  nephew  in  1576.  The  landing  took  plao* 
at  Aiila,  where  be  waa  joined  bj  llnley- 
Hamet  with  his  forces,  and  together  they  be- 

Sji  the  campaign  hj  the  siege  of  Alcazar. 
olej-Malik,  who  had  ooUeoted  an  army  of 
abont  100,000  men,  gave  battle,  Aiw.  4.  After 
a  desperate  engagement,  in  whloa  Sebaitiaa 
diq[»layed  great  heroism  bat  no  gmmdsh^  hia 
ermy  was  roatad  and  all  but  about  60  lu^d  or 
taken  prisoners;  and  ha  himself  disappeared, 
bat  his  dead  body  is  said  to  have  been  recog- 
nized on  the  field  by  a  page.  Maley-Hamet 
was  drowned  in  the  flight,  and  Ualey-Halik, 
who  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed  to  participate 
in  the  ao^oo,  died,  so  that  the  battle  was  mark- 
ed by  the  loss  of  all  the  chie&.  The  floww  of 
the  Portuguese  nobility  was  des^yed  in  this 
expedition,  and  Portagal,  becoming  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  Spun. 
Bat  the  Portngoeseooald  not  believe  that  their 
king  bad  been  kiUecL  and  many  adventnrers 
sprang  up  who  gave  tnemaeWet  ont  aa  the  true 
Mbaman.  Among  these  impostors  the  most 
renuffkable  was  one  who  u^wared  in  Venice 
SO  years  after  the  battle,  and  asserted  that  he 
waa  left  npon  the  field  among  the  dead  and 
wounded;  that  he  had  remained  in  Barbary, 
finally  took  the  resolution  of  disclosing  himself 
to  the  pope,  on  the  way  was  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, and  was  reoc^piized  by  a  few  Portuguese 
and  taken  to  Yenice.  The  senate  of  that  city 
banished  him,  and  on  his  return  imprisoned 
him;  but  his  case  excited  universal  sympathy 
in  Europe,  and  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty, 
though  exiled  from  Venice.  He  was  imprison- 
ed again  at  Florence,  then  taken  to  N^aples. 
and,  msisting  upon  his  statements,  was  trokted 
as  A  jmll^^Te.  He  finally  died  in  Oastile. 

SEBASTIAK,  Bust,  a  Boman  mar^,  boi^i 
■t  Narbonne  about  256,  died  in  Bome,  Jan.  20, 
S88.  According  to  the  anonymous  "Acts^'  by 
iriiieh  his  history  is  preserved  (sut^KMud  to 
ham  been  written  in  uie  4th  century,  and  by 
some  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  tMfi- 
tain  in  the  protorian  Kuard  under  Diocletian, 
and  used  the  facilities  jmbrded  by  his  station  to 
propagate  the  Christian  faith  and  to  sacoor  its 
persecuted  professors.  Baving  revised  to  atfjure 
nia  religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  ar- 
rows, and  left  for  dead.  A  Christian  woman, 
seeking  his  body  by  night,  found  him  still  alive, 
and  cared  for  him  tiU  he  was  restored ;  but,  hav- 
ing ventured  to  ^»pear  before  Diocletian  to  re- 
moDBtf  ate  sgunit  his  oruel^,  he  was  beaten  to 
death  with  clabs  and  his  body  thrown  into  a 
sewer,  but  aftwward  recovered  and  interred. 
Li  the  9th  century  his  relice  were  distributed 
^iroughout  Ohristendom  as  a  remedy  against 
the  plague.  His  martyrdom  was  the  sabject 
oi  many  poems  and  paintings  in  tlie  middle 
;  in  uie  latter  he  is  generally  represented 
to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows. 
SfiBASTIAin,  HouoB  Fbutqoib,  oount,  a 
French  soldier,  bora  at  La  Porta,  Corsica,  Nov. 
11,  1776,  died  In  Paris,  July  31, 1661.  He  waa 
the  aon  of  a  tailor,  and  waa  edooated  for  the 
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church  by  his  uncle,  a  priest,  but  at  the  ace  of 
17  enlisted  in  the  French  army.  After  Ming 
private  secretary  to  Gen.  Casabianca,  he  Jchjcm 
the  army  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy  by  Morean  on  the  bat- 
tle field  of  Verona  (1799).  He  aealoualy  sup- 
ported Boni^uurte  in  tlw  Mup  <r^ta<  die  ISUi 
wunaire,  f<Alowed  him  to  Italy,  and  ahaied 
in  the  victory  at  Uarengo  (1800).  After  &e 
peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  East.  On  his  return  he  received  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  actively  partidpated  in 
the  campaign  of  1606  against  Austria,  fon^ 
bravely  at  tJlm,  was  the  first  who  entered  Vi- 
enna at  the  head  of  Uurat^s  vanguard,  received 
a  severe  wound  at  Aosterlitz,  and  was  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  Kay, 
1806,  he  wentagam  to  ConBtantiuople  with  the 
title  of  ambassador,  and  induced  Bielim  HI.  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  France  and  to  declare 
war  against  Russia;  and  when  the  English  at- 
tempted to  interfere,  he  forced  their  fleet,  whidb 
had  uoeared  before  Coi(stantino[de,  to  retire 
through  the  Dardanelles.  Being  placed  at  tito 
head  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  invading  anny  in 
8i>ain  (1809),  he  distinguished  bimaelf  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Gnadiana,  at  Otudad  Real,  Santa 
Cru2,  and  Almonacid,  took  Ocafia,  Granada,  and 
Malaga,  and  conquered  again  at  Baza  (1810) ; 
but,  dissatisfled  with  King  Joseph  Bonsf>arte,  he 
insisted  upon  being  recalled  to  France  (1811). 
In  the  Bussian  campaign  of  1812  he  had  acom- 
mand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  entered  Kosoow. 
In  1818  he  was  wounded  at  Leiptdo,  but  a  few 
dajB  later  shared  in  the  victory  over  Geo. 
VredeatHanau.  During  the  campaign  of  18M 
he  conmumded  8  cavalry  regiments  of  tiw  im- 
perial guard,  and  fought  with  marked  Intr^id- 
ity  at  Bheima,  at  Arcis-snr-Aube,  where  he 
successfully  opposed  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  St.  Dizier.  He  remained  in  i«- 
tirement  during  the  first  restoration,  and  during 
the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo he  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  by 
house  to  negotiate  with  the  allied  sovereigns. 
In  1819  he  was  elected  deputy  by  the  constit- 
nency  of  his  native  idand,  and  figured  among 
the  most  energetic  members  of  the  oppocdtion. 
In  1826  he  became  again  representative  for  ths 
department  of  Aisne,  and  kept  his  seat  until 
1848.  He  at  first  did  not  fiiUy  approve  of  the 
revolntlon  of  1880,  hnt  became  recondled  to  it 
through  his  friendship  for  the  dnke  of  Orimi^ 
who  uter  his  acoesuon  to  ihe  thrcaie  aa  Lodi 
Philippe  made  him  minister  of  the  navy  and 
afterward  of  foreign  afl^rs,  which  post  be 
held  with  but  a  short  interruption  till  1884. 
The  chambw  of  deputies  having  voted  against 
allowing  an  indenmity  of  26,000,000  fiimca  due 
ttie  United  States,  he  retired  from  ofSoe,  od 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  N^ilea.  In  1886 
he  went  to  London  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
was  in  1840  promoted  to  the  rank  of  manJial 
^France.  His  later  years  were  emiattwedlir 
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thediwidAil  death  of  his  daughter,  thedttdheas 
of  Praslin,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband 
in  1847.  (SeePEABLniO 

SEBASTOFOL,  or  Sstastopol,  a  fortified 
oHy  of  Bosaia  in  the  Orimea,  on  a  penioBala  on 
the  S.  ode  of  the  roadstead  of  tbe  same  name, 
u  arm  of  tilie  Blaokaea;  popu  7^000.  It  has  a 
fine  harbor  m.  long  and  fltni  700  yards  to  1 
m.  wide.  Ilie  pt^ndatjon  prevlons  to  the  Or!- 
mean  Tarwaaover 40,000.  In  18ff4-'Btiw  place 
was  invested  by  the  allied  English,  French,  Sar- 
dinians, and  Tnitiah  armies,  and  after  a  pro- 
traoted  dwe  was  taken,  Sept.  8,  1856.  (See 
Obwea.)  Some  porttens  of  the  destroyed  soQth- 
em  part  have  ^oe  been  rebuilt.  One  of  the 
ehnrohes  was  erected  by  Vladimir,  the  first 
Ofaristian  czar,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  an- 
doQt  cities  of  Ohersonesas.  In  1780,  when 
Bossia  commenced  fortifyii^r  Sebastopol,  it  was 
a  small  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar. 

SECANT  cut  tecc,  to  out),  in  geometry,  a 
Btroiglit  Une  drawn  firom  the  oentre  of  a  cirole 
past  one  extremity'  of  an  wo  to  the  tangent  to 
the  oilier  extna^. 

SEOKENDOI^,  Ybt  Lmnna  tov,  a  Ger- 
man statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Herzogen- 
aurach,  near  Erlangen,  Deo.  20,  1626,  died  in 
Halle  in  1693.  He  was  edaoated  at  Strasbourg, 
virited  the  Netherlands,  became  librarian  to  the 
duke  of  Gotha,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  duke's  government ;  but  for 
some  reasons  now  unknown,  he  entered  in  1 664 
the  service  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitz,  after 
whose  death  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Alten- 
bnrg.  The  elector  Frederic  lU,  of  Branden- 
burg (afterward  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia) 
called  him  as  privy  oonnoillor  to  Berlin,  and 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle. 
His  most  important  writings  are :  DeuUehel^r- 
«t«uto<tt  (Gotha,  1666) ;  Compen^uM  Bktorim 
Budmiaiticm  (Leipne,  1660),  finished  hy  Arto- 
vUva ;  C^rktmutaat  (Leipsio,  1686) ;  Jta  Pub- 
tieum  Somanorum  (Frankfort,  1686) ;  Obnunm* 
tariv»Hi»toricu»  etApohgetUutdeLutitranima 
(Frankfort,  1 692}.— Fbrdbioh  HsnimoB,  oonnL 
a  German  general  and  diplomatist,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  born  Id  Kdnigsbei^,  I^i^conla, 
July  6,  1673,  died  at  Meuselwitz,  near  -tUten- 
burg,  Nov.  28,  1768.  He  was  educated  at 
Jena.  Leipsio,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1696  entered 
the  English  and  Dutch  service,  but  afterward 
Joined  the  Imperial  army  and  fought  under 
f^inoa  Eomne  against  the  Turks  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Spaniui  succession.  He  subsequent' 
ly  became  a  mi^r-general  in  the  army  of  An- 
gostoa  n.  of  Poland  and  San>ny,  and  in  1718' 
waa  the  Polbih  ambassador  to  tbe  Hague  in 
the  oonferences  which  led  to  the  p^ace  of 
Utraeht.  After  the  fM  of  Stralsund  in  1716 
he  reBatOTed  the  imperial  service,  in  1719  be- 
eame  count  of  the  empire,  ind  in  1721  general 
<rf  the  ordnance  and  governor  of  Iicipsic.  Five 
yean  later  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  as  the  impe- 
lial  ambassador,  and  in  Oct.  1726,  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Wosterhaunen.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Anstriaa  govwn^pent  in  n^tiaticais 
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with  various  courts  to  secure  their  ratifioaticm 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  In  the  war  of  the 
Polish  sncoesdon  he  defeated  the  fVendi  at 
Ehtusen  (Oct.  20,  1785).  On  the  death  of 
Prince  Eugene  he  received  the  command  of 
the  anny  acting  against  the  Turks.  The  cam- 
paign of  1787  was  mifortunate,  as  Sectendtarf  *s 
intentions  were  all  thwarted  by  orders  fron  the 
imperial  court;  and  as  much  Jealousy  existed 
ualnst  him  on  the  ground  of  nb  b^ng  a  for- 
eigner  end  a  Protestant,  he  was  recalled  and  im- 
prisoned for  8  years  in  the  oastle  of  Gratz.  Af-  . 
ter  his  release  he  entered  the  service  of  Oharles 
vn.  of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  ocnnmand  of  die 
Bavarian  army,  and  acted  with  various  success 
against  the  Austrians.  Snbseqnently  regaining 
hxB  former  podtlon  In  Austria,  he  fell  in  1768 
into  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  him  6  months  in  Magdeburg. 

SEOKER,  Thohas,  an  English  prelate,  bom 
at  Bibthorp&  Nottinghamshire,  In  1698,  died 
in  Iiond<m,  Aug.  8,  1768.  He  belonged  to  a 
fiunily  of  nonconformists,  and  studied  with  a 
view  to  the  dissenting  ministry,  having  Joseph 
Butler,  antilior  of  the  "Anal<^  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Belif^on,"  for  a  schoolfellow. 
Abandoning  his  &Bt  intention,  he  studied 
medicine  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
he  took  his  degree ;  but  through  the  influence 
of  several  A*iends,  and  espedally  Butler,  who 
had  .become  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  he  was  induced  to  conform,  and  was 
ordained  in  1728.  He  beoan^e  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  preacher,  and  in  1783  was  made  a 
king's  chaplam  and  rector  of  St  James's,  West- 
miuster;  afterward  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of 
London,  and  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  and  in  1768 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  collected  works 
oomprise  sermons,  leotnrea,  and  dha^es  (0  vds. 
8va,  London,  1811). 

SECOND,  the  60th  part  of  amfauite,  whether 
of  an  hoar  or  of  a  d^ee.  Ilieminntes,  being 
the  first  dividons  of  theae  units,  are  cdled  in 
tiie  old  mathematical  treatises  "  primes,"  and 
were  marked  thus  the  seconds  (mimaa  te- 
ctmdas)  thus  ".  The  next  sexagesimA!  dividon 
was  called  thirds.  The  time  divirions  are  now 
commonly  marked  m.  and  sec.  For  one  der- 
ivation of  the  term  second  see  Sobqpls. 

SECOND  ADVENTIST8,  or  Advertibtb,  a 
religious  sect  who  believe  in  the  speedy  second 
advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  tiie  world. 
They  owe  their  origin  as  a  body  in  the  United 
States  to  William  JkGller.  (See  Mtlleb,  Wnr 
xiAU.)  Under  his  preactiing  and  that  of  some 
<d  his  followers,  the  number  of  aUerents  to 
the  denomination  rapidly  increased.  Tbe  time 
at  which  they  at  first  expected  the  second  ap- 
pearing of  Christ  was  Oct  1843,  and  subse- 
quently some  of  them  have  fixed  upon  differ- 
ent d^es,  among  otiiers  1848, 1847, 1848, 18S7, 
and  1861.  In  1840  Mr.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  one 
of  their  preachers,  commenced  the  pubUoation 
in  Boston  of  a  semi-monthly  Journal  in  advo- 
cacy their  views,  oaUed  the  "  Signs  of  the 
nmea  and  Exposition  of  Fropheoy,"  and  two 
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Tean  later  changed  H  to  a  weekly,  called  the 
**  Advent  Herald,"  whioh  had  a  veiy  large  oir- 
cmlatian.  The  number  of  members  ocmnnned 
to  inoreiM,  notwitbataadlng  the  r^>eated 
roTB  into  whidi  they  feU  in  regard  to  the  date 
d  the  eeoond  advent.  After  t£e  death  of  Ur. 
Idler  (1649)  there  waa  some  division  in  their 
viewB,  a  part  holding  to  some  nH>difioation  of 
the  nsoal  Trinitarian  view  of  the  divinity  of 
Ohrist,  and  Bome  of  them  adopting  the  dootrine 
of  the  annihiUtion  of  the  widked ;  while  the  re- 
mainder adhered  to  the  usual  views  of  Trinita- 
riana,  except  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Olirist, 
whifdi  they  believe  will  be  speedy  and  pre-mil- 
lennial,  and  that  the  first  resorreotion,  that  of 
the  r^teons,  wUI  then  oocor,  while  tKe  wicked 
will  not  be  raised  till  1,000  years  later;  that 
dming  fhia  titoasand  years  he  will  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  while  his  rdgn  will  be  a  period  of 
hq»phHss  for  the  righteoos,  it  will  be  one  of 
terror  and  Judgment  for  the  wicked.  The  Ad- 
Tentiats  have  no  hierarchy,  their  churches  being 
entirely  independentj  and  genurally  receive  their 
members  by  immemon  on  a  profession  of  faith. 
They  have  now  4  or  6  periodtcals,  an  extensive 
denominstioual  literatore,  and  it  is  sud  nearly 
or  qnite  160,000  members  in  Great  Britun, 
i^tish  America,  and  the  United  States. 

BEOOND  SIGHT  fGaelio,  taiah%  a  £iumlty 
whioh  some  persons  in  the  Scottish  higblaods 
are  believed  to  possess  of  seeing  distant  or 
fntnre  events  as  if  actoally  present.  These 
seers  belong  to  no  particnlar  class  or  lineage^ 
and  the  faculty  is  s^  to  be  developed  ana 
ezwoised  withont  any  volitim  on  their  part 
Thai  a  vidon  ooonm  to  them,  tii^  ^elids  are 
ereoted  and  tii«r  eyes  conthme  staring  until 
the  object  vaniahea,  and  sometimes  the  seer  falls 
into  a  swoon.  They  Judge  of  the  time  when  the 
ooonrrence  to  whim  the  viuon  relates  will 
take  place  by  the  time  of  day  at  whioh  it  is 
seen;  ifeariy  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  aooom- 
pliahed  in  a  few  hoars  afterward ;  if  at  nooi^ 
that  very  day ;  if  in  the  evening,  that  night ;  if 
in  Uie  night,  acoordiog  to  the  lateness  of  the 
honr,  in  days,  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes 
years.  A  shrond  seen  about  a  man  is  to  them 
a  sign  of  death.  If  the  shroud  be  not  above 
file  middle  of  the  person,  the  death,  they  say, 
will  not  take  place  fbr  a  fear:  but  if  i^  be 
around  the  upper  part  d  the  body,  death  may 
be  expected  in  a  few  hours  or  daya.  These 
•eera  are  generally  illiterate  persons,  and  the 
poBsesnon  of  the  faculty  is  not  desired  by  them 
nor  held  in  good  repute  by  the  common  pet^le. 

SECRET ABY  (Lat.  ieentarim,  from  Mcrv- 
tum,  a  secret),  Utwally,  a  person  intrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  another,  and  employed  by  him 
to  write  letters  or  other  documents.  The  term 
also  designates  a  public  officer  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  some  department  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  recording  officer  of  a  deliberative 
assembly.  Ministers  of  state  were  first  called 
secretaries  in  France,  where  about  the  middle 
of  the  14th  oentnry  the  title  of  teeritain  dst 
jSnoMSi  was  conferred  qpon  the  8  clerks  of  the 
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privy  oonndl.  In  1S47  these  officers  were 
styled  ueritairet  ePitat.  In  En^and  the  title  is 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  llX,  although  fbr 
aevenl  hundred  years  "  the  king  s  chief  aem- 
tary"  or  "  {ffincipal  secretary,"  aa  he  was  called, 
performed  only  clerical  dnties,  the  chief  « 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cnatodhr  jrf  the 
king's  signet.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VliL  the 
office  was  divided  between  two  persons,  both 
of  whom  under  Elizabeth  were  members  of  the 

Erivy  council,  while  one  seems  to  have  been 
nown  as  *'her  m^esty's  principal  secretary  of 
state."  Gradually  the  office  became  invested 
with  executive  Amctions,  and  after  the  restora- 
tion the  principal  secretaries  of  state  were  rec- 
ognized aa  important  members  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  number  has  varied  at  Afferent 
times;  there  are  now  6  iNrin<^al  secretaries  of 
state,  namely,  one  fbr  forego  affairs,  one  for 
home  afiairs,  one  for  war,  one  for  the  ookmiea^ 
and  one  ((nreated  in  185^  for  the  management 
of  Lidian  affairs,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  of  the  privy  ooan<^  ai^  must 
also  hold  seats  in  parbament.  lUch  ot  0x6  4 
first  named  is  assisted  by  2  nnder  secretaries; 
the  secretary  for  India  has  one  under  secretary 
and  the  assistance  of  a  counoiL  In  the  Ui^ted 
States,  6  of  the  departments  of  government, 
viz.,  of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  navy,  and 
the  interior,  are  presided  over  by  secretaries 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  ooncor- 
rence  of  the  senate,  and  who,  with  the  poet- 
master-general  and  attorney-general,  form  the 
cabinet.  In  the  different  state  govemmeuto 
there  is  goierally  a  seorolMry  of  st^  who  per- 
forms functions  dmllar  in  many  re^»eoti  to 
those  of  the  same  officer  under  the  federal  gov- 
emment.  A  secretary  of  legation  is  an  offiesr 
attached  to  an  embassy,  who  in  the  absence  of 
his  principal  has  foil  diplomatic  powers. 

SEORETABY  BIRD,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the 
harrier  sub-family,  and  genus  terventmim 
(Ouv.)  or  gypogeranm  (El.).  The  bill  is  mo^ 
erate,  broad,  elevated  at  the  base,  uid  the  col- 
men  much  arched  to  the  hooked  tip ;  nosbili 
with  laive  and  oblique  lateral  opening ;  winzs 
long,  with  the  8d,  4th,  and  6th  qui&  neuiy 
e^oal  and  longest,  armed  on  the  wrist  Joiat 
with  an  obtuse  spur ;  tail  very  long  and  wedg»- 
sh^^ed,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  proloiued; 
tarsi  much  lengthened,  slender,  covered  inmait 
with  transverse  soales;  toes  very  abort,  fhe  an- 
terior onea  united  at  base  by  a  membrane,  the 
hind  one  rather  elevated,  and  all  covered  aborc 
with  transverse  scales ;  claws  nearly  strdf^t  and 
blunt ;  the  lores  and  space  round  the  eyes  naked. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  S.  reptUiMfm 
(Daud.),  about  8  feet  in  length,  iuhabiting  tiie 
sandy  plains  of  S.  Africa ;  uie  general  color  ia 
blui^  gray,  the  quills,  thighs,  crest,  and  abdo- 
men more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the  throat 
and  chest  shaded  with  white,  and  lower  tail 
coverts  reddish ;  cere  and  naked  parts  yellow; 
it  has  a  long  erectile  crest  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  looldng  when  depressed  like  a  pen  stodc 
behind  a  olerVs  ear,  ^henoe  the  common  namo ; 
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H  ts  also  called  serpent  eater  from  its  favorite 
fimd,  aii4  messenger  fhnn  its  long  steps  and 
nmidgait  These  birds  are  iisnally  seen  in  pur^ 
■ad  are  very  aseftil  in  destroying  serpents  and 
other  reptiles,  which  they  devonr:  when  at- 
tacking a  sen>ent  they  approach  with  one  wing 
extended  and  acting  as  a  shidd  to  the  body,  and 
with  the  other  strike  the  reptile,  woonding  it 
with  tiie  wing  spar,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and 
K^ely  wearying  out  the  most  venomous  species ; 
they  also  eat  lizards,  tortoises,  rats,  small  Mrds^ 
and  large  insects.  They  nm  and  hop  very  swift- 
ly, tal^ig  wing  only  when  not  otherwise  able 
to  es(UQ>e ;  they  are  very  voraoions,  Le  VaU- 
lant  menUoning  that  he  took  from  the  crop  of 
one  11  good-d^  lizards,  8  serpents  as  long  as 
his  arm,  11  small  tortoises  ("many  of  which 
were  abont  2  inches  in  diameter"),  and  a^nnm- 
ber  of  insects,  so  that  its  spedflc  name  was  well 
bestowed  by  Dandin.  Their  services  ate  so 
highly  esteemed  that  they  are  often  introdnced, 
partly  domesticated,  into  poultry  yards  to  rid 
them  of  rats,  snakes,  and  other  animals  which 
devoor  young  birds  or  eggs,  and  they  rarely 
attack  the  fowls  while  supplied  with  reptiles 
and  meat ;  the  French  tried  to  introduce  this 
bird  into  the  island  of  Marttniqne,  to  destroy 
the  venomoos  trigMoeephiUi  (like  the  cop- 
perhead and  mocoason  snake)  wbioh  there 
aboond;  they  thrive  very  well  in  western  En- 
rope  in  zoological  gardens.  The  nest  is  made 
on  trees,  and  is  of  large  size,  bnilt  of  stiokB  and 
lined  with  wool  and  feathers;  they  lay  8  or  8 
^gs.  This  bird  in  its  long  tutA  resembles  the 
w^ers,  and  has  been  placed  among  thembj 
Yieillot,  and  among  the  gaUina  by  others  on 
account  of  the  wing  spurs  and  terrestrial  hab- 
its ;  but  the  deteils  of  internal  stmoture  show 
it  to  be  a  raptorial  bird ;  it  comes,  however, 
nearer  the  valture  than  the  &loon  fiunily  in  the 
naked  cheeks,  loose  plomage  about  the  hea^ 
straightness  and  bluntness  of  the  claws,  and 
greater  webs  between  the  toes.  The  length  of 
tiie  tarsi  in  this  bird  and  in  the  waders  indi- 
cates ^ply  an  ad^>tation  for  rimilar  habita 
and  habitato,  and  not  any  general  stmotoral 
affinity;  it  is  a  good  instance  to  show  tibat  an 
anal(^as  mode  of  life  and  place  of  resort  may 
give  rise  to  an  analogoas  external  conformation 
m  certain  parts  without  aflfecting  the  internal 
structure ;  the  soft  and  yielding  sui^oe  of  the  dry 
sands  on  which  this  bird  seeks  its  prey  requires 
the  long  1^  and  partially  webbed  toes  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  waders  which  frequent  moist 
and  muddy  places ;  but  as  the  same  length  is 
not  demanded  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert 
and  the  marsh,  we  And  the  legs  in  the  former 
plamed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  and  in 
the  I^ter  to  a  much  less  distance.  In  the  sys- 
tern  of  Vigors  and  Swainson  this  bird  wonld 
form  one  of  the  oonneoting  links  between  the 
birds  of  prer  and  the  waders.  A  spedes  is 
fbnnd  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  Is  prob- 
ably distinct  from  the  African  bird. 

SKCRETIOK,  the  process  by  which  varions 
finid  materials  are  separated  from  the  Uood, 
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genmilly  by  glandular  organs,  for  nse  within 
the  body,  or  for  the  pnrpose  of  being  discharged 
as  products  whose  retention  wonld  be  i^jaiioas ; 
the  materials  thns  separated  are  also  called  se- 
cretions. The  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
such  as  have  a  nse  in  the  system,  as  the  tears, 
saliva,  milk,  the  mucous  and  serous  fluids,  and 
some  fatty  matters ;  while  those  intended  to  be 
dischai^ed  as  ezcrementdtiona  are  called  excre- 
tions, like  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs,  the 
urine,  perspiration,  and,  to  a  considerable  do- 
nee, the  bile.  In  all  forma  of  true  secretion 
we  materials  are  selected  frran  the  blood  by 
tiie  agan^  of  cells,  as  notieed  nnder  Qusix 
Tlion^  emh  dandnlar  organ  has  its  indrnm- 
dent  action,  &  Tirtae  of  the  specifio  endow- 
ments of  its  component  oells,  and  is  no  more 
directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than 
are  the  organs  connected  with  nutrition,  still 
almost  every  secretion  is  affi&cted  by  states  of 
the  mind,  operating  of  course  through  the 
nerves,  and  chiefly  through  the  ganglionio  sys- 
tem. The  products  of  the  secretory  processes 
move  through  the  efferent  ducts  by  the  con- 
tractility Btuunlated  by  their  presence.  Secre- 
tion may  continue  a  certain  time  after  death, 
as  in  the  poison  apparatos  of  the  rattlesnake, 
Ckxnplementary  reutimis  exist  between  the  ex- 
cretions, which  may  to  a  certain  extmt  perform 
each  iMlier's  offices;  the  move  active  the  e»r&- 
tion  of  carbonio  add  by  the  hmgs,  the  less  is 
the  amonnt  of  bile  secreted ;  on  the  oUier  hand, 
if  respiration  be  inactive  from  indolence  or  heat, 
withont  a  corresponding  dimintrtion  of  food, 
the  increased  flow  of  bile,  from  the  imperfecUj 
oxygeniEed  matters  in  the  blood,  produces  diar- 
rhoea; when  the  liver  is  inactive,  increased 
respiration  from  exercise  in  cold  air  ^ves  re- 
lief; the  connection  between  the  excretions  of 
the  kidneys  and  akin  has  been  noticed  under 
KmKBT.  Remarkable  metastases  of  the  urinary 
secretion  to  the  glands,  skin,  and  serons  mem- 
branes are  well  snthenticated ;  so  the  oharao- 
teristio  biliary  matter  is  ottm  detected  in  the 
urine,  perspiration,  milk,  and  other  secretions. 
The  source  of  the  seoretltms  is  in  the  omstant 
decompodtion  and  decay  of  the  body  in  virtue 
v{  its  chemical  constitution,  and  as  a  neoesrity 
of  vegetative  existence  and  the  enrdee  of  the 
animal  functions.  Secretions  generally  serve 
a  double  pnrpose  in  the  STstem;  for  instance, 
the  bile  not  only  removes  what  if  retained 
would  be  a  positive  poison,  but  also  mds  in  di- 
gestion; the  cutaneous  excretion  removes  su- 
perfluous water  from  the  blood,  and  r^nlates 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  urine  in 
some  animals  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence,  and 
so  are  the  special  poisonous  secreticms  of  the 
venomous  serpents  and  stinging  articulates: 
even  the  saliva  may  be  so  modifled,  as  in  rabid 
aninuds,  as  to  be  a  deadly  poism  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wonnd.  hi  Hair  intimate  nature^ 
the  selective  acts  of  seoretioa  are  oat  dlffieorent 
from  those  of  nutrition.  Other  infbnnatkm  on 
secretions  will  be  fonnd  under  Itaowncar,  LrvBS, 
Lnres,  Mmbbawb,  flnapntuioK,  BiBpnuxKni^ 
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Sect,  and  TTBiini;  for  details  the  reader  ia  re^ 
&rrea  to  the  article  "  Secretion,"  hj  Oarpenter, 
in  the  "  Oyolopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiol- 
and  to  the  varioaB  phyaiolo^oal 
writings  of  that  antfaor. 

SEOTOR,  in  geometry,  the  portion  of  the 
area  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and 
an  arc.  The  iustroment  called  by  this  name 
represents  this  figure,  and  is  need  tor  solving 
mechanically  nomeroos  questions  of  proportions 
in  geometry  and  trigonometry.  From  its  adap- 
tation to  this  nae  it  is  called  by  the  French  the 
compass  of  proportion.  It  is  nude  of  two  sti^ 
uS  iTory,  wood,  or  metal,  each  td  them  6  inohM 
or  a  foot  long,  and  is  hinged  in  the  centre  like 
a  carpenter's  rule.  The  pivot  represents  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  tne  lines  drawn  f^om 
it  upon  the  two  limlM  the  radii.  Upon  theee 
Bnes  are  drawn  the  several  scales  specially 
adapted  to  the  sector.  Other  scales  not  directs 
ly  belonging  to  it  may  be  placed  in  the  blank 
spaces  on  the  limbs.  The  scales  for  the  radial 
lines  are  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the 
partaonlar  nses  for  which  the  instnunent  is  in- 
tended. The^  commonly  consist  of  a  line  of 
ohords  by  which  we  may  protract  an  fogle  of 
■ny  given  number  of  degrees,  find  the  d^ees 
oorrecponding  to  aiur  ^ven  arc,  Ao. ;  a  scale 
<tf  e(}aal  parts,  whica  Hfords  the  means  when 
the  bmbs  are  opcaied  to  tiie  proper  extent  o£ 
finding  with  a  pair  of  ^viders  a  8d  proportional 
to  2  given  lines,  or  a  4th  to  8  givea  lines,  fto. ; 
also  Ones  of  i^ea,  secants,  tangents,  and  p^- 
gons.  The  sector  is  a  convenient  instrument 
m  plottinK  for  giving  without  calculation  angles 
and  the  lengths  of  required  lines;  but  all  in- 
struments of  this  kind  are  neoes«u41y  imper- 
fect, and  since  the  introduction  of  logarithmic 
tables  this  is  now  little  used.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1668  by 
Goido  Baldo  or  Ubaldo.  It  was  described  by 
Qaspar  Uordente  at  Antwerp  in  1664,  who  re- 
fers its  invention  to  his  brother  Fabrioius  in 
1654.  Several  treatises  were  written  upon  it 
in  Straaboorg  and  London  near  the  dose  of  the 
16th  oentory.  Galileo  wrote  nixm  it  in  1607, 
and  claimed  its  invention. — ^An  instnuneni 
called  the  astrcMunnical  or  equatorial  sector  is 
used  for  taking  the  difference  of  right  asoeneiona 
and  declinations  of  stars;  and  the  zenith  sector 
employed  on  trigonometrical  surveys  is  used  to 
determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  whose 
declinations  differ  but  litUe  from  the  latitude 
of  the  observer. 

SECULAR  OAKES,  In  Roman  history,  games 
odebrated  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and 
not,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate, 
once  in  every  century  or  taeuUim.  Under  the 
repnUio  they  were  known  as  the  Tarentine 
games,  ttoia  a  place  in  the  Oampus  Martins, 
ealled  Tarentnm,  where  Hiey  were  celebrated, 
and  ^>pear  to  have  been  inatttntlBd  about  the 
time  of  the  consul  Valerias  PubUoda.  Kothing 
is  known  of  their  origin  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pluto  and 
Proeer^ne  for  the  parpoae  of  ave^ag  from 


the  itate  some  great  calamity.  Down  to  tiia 
time  of  Augustus  they  w««  held  bnt  8  times; 
tiiev  were  revived  by  that  emperor  in  17  B.  0. 
wiui  oonflsderable  pomp,  occupying  8  days  and 
nights,  and  being  accompanied  by  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  superior  deities.  For 
this  oocanon  Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Saeu- 
lore  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  sung  by  a 
dioros  of  youths  and  virgins.  Ibe  secular 
games  were  celebrated  on  8  subsequMit  ocoa- 
dons,  viz. :  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  in  A.  D. 
47,  in  that  of  Domitian  in  88,  and  in  that  of 
PhiHp  in  S48,  eiaotly  1,000  years  after  the 
bniHungof  the citr. 

SEOuNDUS,  JoBANinu.  See  Jouxms  Sa- 
ODimna. 

SEDAINE,  VioHXL  Jxur,  a  EVencfa  drama* 
tist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1710,  died  there,  3fay  17, 
1797.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  stone  cutter.  He 
first  published  some  short  poems  which  were 
wdl  received  by  the  public,  especially  his 
£^tfe  d  men  htAit.  He  began  in  1766  to 
write  for  the  opiara  comique^  whose  mana^;er 
was  his  friend.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Italian 
theatre,  Le  diabU  d  gwUre  (1766),  Zejardisuer 
«t  U  aeignenr  (1761),  Leroiet  lefermitr  (1768), 
and-fitwet  CWar(1764).  AUnty  reine  6^ 
9onde,  produced  In  1766  at  the  royal  academy  of 
music,  wasanothw  sncoeasfol  piece  in  a  hi^Mr 
Older  of  composition.  In  1776  he  had  brought 
out  at  the  thidtre  Franffait  a  5-act  drama  «• 
titied  Le  phiioM^  jonc  le  «ie(»t>,  which  is  atiU 
ranked  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
Btage.  This  was  followed  in  1768,  at  the  same 
tiieatre.  by  La  gageure  imprimUf  after  which 
he  produced  at  the  Italian  opera  de$€TtevT 
(1769),  Felix  ou  Vonfani  t/rmwi  (1777),  Aucm- 
Hn  et  NieoUtU  (1780),  Jtiehard  Ccmir  de  Lio% 
(1784),  and  Lefauotm  (1792) ;  and  at  the  acad- 
emy of  music  Amphitryon  (1788)  and  OmU 
lautM  Tell  (1791).  He  was  admitted  to  the 
French  academy  in  1786.  His  (Svvra  ekoiriet 
were  published  by  Auger  (8  vols.  8ro^  Paris, 
1818). 

SEDAN  (anc.  Stdattum),  a  fintified  Unn.  of 
iVance,  department  of  Ardennes,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  160  m.  K.  E.  frtm 
Paris;  pop.  in  1866, 18,804.  Marshal  Tureone 
was  bom  in  a  chateau  still  standing  near  the 
town.  The  manufactures  ai%  extensive,  and 
consist  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  cas- 
iimerea,  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  arms,  and  hard- 
ware. Sedan  was  formerly  the  oi^ital  of  a 
principality,  which  in  1591  came  into  poeseauoi 
of  tiie  Turenne  £unily,  who  in  1641  oeded  it  to 
France.  It  had  a  celebrated  Protestant  uni- 
versity, which  was  suppressed  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  chairs  com- 
monly known  as  sedans  took  their  name  from 
this  town,  from  which  they  were  introduced 
into  England  in  1581,  though  they  did  not 
oome  into  general  use  till  1649. 

SEDGE  (com*.  Linn.),  a  large  genua  <rf  her- 
baceous, perennial,  endogenous  plants,  found 
in  the  more  temperate  and  colder  regi<«a  of 
the  gk>be,  and  belonging  to  the  natnral  order 
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defperoMm.  At  flnt aqwrt the se^^ nimit* 
Ue  uiegnuMB,  bnt  in  ttntefenn  there  axe  esses^ 
tial  dimienoea.  Their  stems  are  ai^Blar  iSh 
■toad  ct  fistolomk  destitate  of  diaphragms  at 
tlie  joints,  and  their  floral  enr^opes  are  re> 
dnoed  to  a  bract  and  3  opposite  glomes.  The 
ieavei,  whioh  are  of  vaiioiu  lengths,  some  npon 
the  stem  and  others  near  the  root,  are  linear, 
earimate,  and  rot^h  on  the  margins  and  keel ; 
^e  flowers  are  borne  in  spUras,  that  are  termi- 
aal  and  a^larj',  mostly  brae^wated  at  base; 

are  of  two  kinds,  and  the  speoiee  may  be 
moncBoions,  when  the  barren  and  fertile  florets 
are  foond  on  the  same  plant,  or  androg^nons, 
when  in  different  parts  of  the  same  spikes,  or 
nmfy  dioBtdona,  wnm  one  indlTidosl  prodaoes 
barren  and  another  Ibrtile  flowers  only.  The 
BtameM  are  8  in  umber,  and  the  pistils  are 
«itiier  S.  In  which  ease  the  seed  Teasel  (aehmia} 
will  be  i«D(ionlar,  or  8,  when  it  win  prove  tri- 
angilar.  The  sedges  are  fbnnd  growing  in 
la^  tnfta  or  tDSSOOlEe  in  bog&  or  in  patches  on 
warm  eanaj  hillsldee,  or  dngly  in  moist  shady 
woods,  or  even  on  exposed  alpine  heights.  The 
number  of  spedes  known  to  botanists  jn^bablj 
ttseeedi  800,  and  those  which  are  ezdasively 
Horth  Amerioan  are  nnmerons.  Economioally 
tbej  are  of  little  known  nse ;  many  are  cat 
with  other  grasses  and  form  part  of  the  coarse 
fresh  hay  of  tibe  wet  meadowa,  and  a  few  are 
Tarfonely  emplOTcd  for  thatohing,  mats,  and 
Aadlar  nses.  On  the  coasto  <rf  £nrope  the 
Aifting  sands  are  aometimea  arreated  by  utifi- 
olal  planting  of  tarea  omtaria,  and  its  roota 
with  those  of  some  others  are  fraadnlently 
mixed  with  sarsapariHa.  The  sedges  of  Amer- 
ka  hare  been  elaborated  by  Torrey,  Dewey, 
Oarey,  Tnokerman,  and  BoodL  and  the  nmnber 
of  known  spedes  uirooghont  North  .^eilca  is 
oonstantly  on  the  increase. 

SSDGWIOK,  Adam,  an  SngUsh  dergyman 
aad  geolof^st,  bom  in  Bent,  Yorkshire,  in 
1786.  He  was  gradnated  at  Trinity  college, 
Oambridge,  in  1808,  became  in  the  following 
7«ar  a  fdlow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1818 
neeeeded  Professor  Hulstone  as  woodwardian 
proAesor  of  geology  in  tke  nnirernty.  Be- 
tween 1829  and  1882  he  was  iweaident  of  the 
seologioal  soeiety  of  London.  As  a  geologist 
he  has  giren  his  attenti<m  diiefly  to  the  study 
ot  the  |Ml»ozoio  and  orystalHne  roeka  ot  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  He  oontiibnted  to  MoOoy*B 
desoriptlTe  oatal<^ae  of  &e  "  British  Palceoaolo 
f^Msila,"  contained  in  the  nnirerutT  mnsenm 
oolleotion,  "  A  Synopsis  of  the  Olasdfioation  of 
the  British  Palsosoic  Books."  His  remaining 
geological  writings  consist  of  between  80  and 
40  papers  pablished  in  the  *'  TraoBactions"  of 
Tsrlons  societies,  and  in  sclentiflo  periodicals. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Diaooorae  on  the  Stndiee 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  ori^nally 
delivered  as  a  sermon  at  Trinity  ohapel,  but  ex- 
panded in  the  5th  ediOon  (1860)  into  a  -rotume. 

8EDGWT0K.  I.  TraoDOBB,  an  Amerioan 
atatewaaa  and  jurist,  bom  in  Hartford,  Oonn., 
in  lUj,  1746,  Aed  !n  Boston,  Hass^  Jan.  24, 
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1818.  He  was  deeoended  from  Bobert  Bed» 
wick,  am^or-general  in  Cromwell's  aimy,  and 
who  was  m  1660  appointed  by  the  protector 
one  of  the  oommisdoners  for  the  government  of 
Jamaica.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
18,  Theodore  was  uded  by  his  dder  brother 
John  to  obtain  an  education  in  part  at  Yale 
college,  but  withoat  finishing  his  course,  hav- 
ing been  rusticated  for  a  boyish  misdemeanor. 
He  then  b^an  the  study  of  divinity,  but  soon 
exchanged  it  for  tliat  of  tbe  law.  In  April, 
1766,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 
menoed  practice  at  Sheffield,  Berkshire  co., 
Masa,  which  he  represented  several  times  in  the 
Massachusetts  general  court.  Notwithstanding 
a  strong  afetaohment  to  the  mother  country, 
whidi  ne  nevw  ontHved,  he  engaged  in  the 
revolution  with  aeal,  and  in  1776  served  as  aid 
to  Gen.  Thomas  in  the  expedhiim  to  Canada. 
Afterward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  procnr- 
ing  supplies  for  the  army.  About  the  close  of 
1785  he  ranoved  to  Btookbridge,  and  in  that 
year  and  the  next  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
nental ocmgress.  In  the  winter  of  1787  he  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  suppresdon  of  Shays^ 
rebellion,  mcnrring  the  especial  enmity  of  the 
insurgents,  who  f^nentiy  threatened  his  lifb, 
and  by  whom  his  house  was  attacked  during 
his  absence  in  the  legislature.  In  1788  he  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Uassachusetts  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  federal  constitution, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  and  ti^e 
qwaker  of  the  house  of  representalives  ot  the 
rtate.  In  1788  he  was  elected  to  tiie  Iowot 
house  of  the  first  constitotional  congress,  where 
he  remained  by  succesnve  elections  till  Uarch, 
1796,  when  he  was  chosen  IT.  B.  senator,  whldi 
office  he  held  8  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  congress  he  retoraed  to  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  was  chosen  its  speaker.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  tbe  bench  of  the 
supreme  conrt  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  His  Jn^cial  opinions 
are  remarkable  for  oleamesa  and  elegance. 
Judge  Sedgwick  was  an  aotive  member  of 
the  old  fSsderal  party,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Rntledge,  Ames, 
IQn^,  and  its  other  leaders.  He  was  ardently 
hostile  to  slavery.  Shortly  after  tbe  adoptirai 
of  tiie  ICassachusetia  constitution,  Elizabeth 
fVeeman,  a  negro  woman  cf  extraor^nary 
character  and  intelligence,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Ashley  of  Sheffield,  having  fied  in  consequence 
of  ill  treatment,  and  steaduy  refWd  ever  to  re- 
turn, her  master  sued  to  regain  his  slave.  She 
was  defended  by  Judge  Sedgwick,  and  by  the 
deoidon  of  the  oonrt  pronounced  free.  This,  It 
is  beUeved,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  declaration 
in  the  Massachnsetts  bill  of  rights  that  "  all 
men  are  bom  tree  and  equal,"  and  led  to  the 
end  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  Tbe  case  of 
Greenwood  V*.  Curtis  ("Massachusetts Reports,** 
Tol.  vi.),  tried  wfaHe  he  was  on  the  bench,  was 
an  aetfam  by  &  reddent  of  a  southern  state  to 
recover,  a  balance  of  account  <m  a  oontraot 
which  had  been  made  with  the  defendant, 
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fiirongb  an  agent  at  TtXo  "BsngM  on  the  coast 
ot  Africa,  for  the  deliTery  of  Blsvea  in  exchange 
for  goods.  The  court,  iu  Jadge  Sedgwick's 
Absence,  pronounced  for  the  plaintiff.  On  his 
retnrn,  following  the  prinoiples  declared  hy 
Lord  Mansfidd  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  he  held 
in  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  which  has 
dnce  been  reguded  as  of  great  weight,  that  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  on  this  qneiation  re- 
mained the  la>r  ci  Kaasachnsetts,  one  man' 
oonld  not  have  a  legitimate  property  in  an- 
other, and  that  the  ccoitraot  in  qiiesaon  was 
therefore  maUm  in  m,  and  Toid.  n.  Thbo- 
BOHB,  an  American  lawyer  and  writer,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sheffield, 
Mass.,  in  Deo.  1780,  died  in  Pittsfleld,  Kor.  7, 
1889.  He  stodied  Uw  with  his  father  at  Stook- 
tnidge,  and  on  hia  admission  to  the  bar  in  1601 
removed  to  Albany,  N,  T.,  where  he  entered 
into  a  professiooal  partnership  with  Hr.  Hiur- 
manas  Bleecker,  afterward  XL  8.  tihargi  tP(^- 
/atmatthe  Hagne,  which  continaed  until  18S1, 
when,  in  oonseqnence  of  impaired  health,  he 
retired  from  his  profes^on  to  his  family  home 
at  Stockhridge,  where  he  resided  through  hia 
remaining  life.  Kr.  Sedgwick  was  ready  and 
efibctive  both  asaforenrioandiwpnlar^eBker, 
and  enjoyed  a  ntcoessftil  praetsoe  as  well  as  a 
high  pontion  at  the  bar.  On  bis  retirement  he 
intor^ted  himself  in  agricnlture,  and  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  prendent  of  the  agricnltaral 
society  of  the  comity.  He  sereral  times  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
was  for  some  years  the  candidate  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  for  lientenant-goyemor ;  he  was 
also  their  candidate  in  Berkshire  for  congress. 
In  1827  he  introduced  into  the  state  legislar- 
ture  a  project  of  a  rtulroad  across  the  moun- 
tain^ from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  at  the 
outset  was  generally  derided  as  vinonary,  but 
which  after  years  of  nndaonted  efforts  he  sno- 
eeeded  in  carrying  throagh.  He  was  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  free  trade,  temperance, 
and  anti-slavery.  His  economical  views  are 
pl^nly  and  practically  set  forth  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Pnblio  and  Private  Economy,  illus- 
trated by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in 
188«-'7"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1888).  He 
had  previously  in  1826  published  anonymously 
a  little  book  called  "  Hints  to  my  Oonntrymen." 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  after  the  de- 
livery of  an  address  to  the  demooratic  citizens 
of  Pittsfleld.  ni.  Susan  Ridlst,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  is  descended  fr^m  the  old  English 
border  family  which  ranks  among  its  mem- 
bers the  celebrated  Bishop  Ridley.  Her  mother 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Wuliam  Livings- 
ton, governor  of  New  Jersey.  Hrs.  8edgwi<± 
is  the  anthoress  of  various  tales  for  children, 
and  mom  recently  of  several  longw  wmka  of 
fiction.  Her  principal  publications  are :  "  The 
Morals  of  Pleasure"  (1829) ;  *'  The  Young  Emi- 
grants" and  "The  Children's  Week"  (1880); 
"'Alien  Prescott"  (1884);  "AHda"  (1844);  and 
Walter  Thomley"  (18S9).  Mrs.  Sedgwick 
•tm  (1861)  resides  at  her  hiisband*s  patrimonial 


home  in  Stockbrldge.  TV.  OATBAinra  MABUf 
an  American  authoress,  daoghter  of  Judge 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  bom  in  Stockhridge,  Mass., 
near  the  close  of  the  18th  oentary.  Having  at 
the  solicitation  of  her  brother  Henry,  who  early 
perceived  and  enconraged  her  talents,  c<HiBefitea 
to  the  publication  of  herfirst  story,  called  "The 
New  En^and  Tale,"  it  appeared  anonymoady 
in  1828,  and  its  success  determined  her  coarse. 
Owing  perhws  in  part  to  its  local  aUnshHU 
and  to  its  life-lite  portraitnre  of  the  New  Eng- 
land diarMer,  then  little  described  hi  print, 
it  had  an  immediiri»  and  wide  popularity.  Li 
1824  she  published  Bedwood,"  whidi,  sfior 
being  republished  the  same  year  in  K^piffld, 
was  translated  into  Freneh,  Italian,  and  Swe- 
dish. In  1827  she  produced  "  Hope  Leslie,  or 
Early  Times  in  America,"  the  freshness  and 
grace  of  which,  together  with*  its  pecnliar  in- 
terest as  an  original  tale,  made  it  one  <^  the 
mofltpopnlarof  American  novels.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1880  by  "  Clarence,  or  a  Tale  of  oar 
Own  Times,"  and  in  1883  by  "Le  Bossn,"  a 
shorter  story  for  young  people.  la  1886  she 
publi^ed  "  The  Linwoods,"  a  romance  of  the 
revolution,  and  hi  the  same  year  a  ooHeotion 
of  short  tales.  In  the  following  8  years  ap- 
peared a  series  of  popular  books,  "  The  Poor 
Rich  Man  and  Rich  Poor  Man,"  "Live  and  Let 
Live,"  "  Means  and  Ends,"  "  Home,"  and  "  Lo« 
Token  for  Children."  In  1887  the  life  of  Luore- 
tia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  appear- 
ed in  Sparks's  collection  of  .^erioan  biog- 
raphy, to  which  the  life  of  the  sister  Margaret, 
written  soon  after  by  Washington  Irving, 
formed  a  counterpart.  In  1641,  on  returning 
from  a  European  visit,  she  published  "  Letters 
from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home;"  la  1840 
"  Wilton  Harvey  and  other  Tales and  BabB»> 
quently  "Moralsof  Manner8,"deB^ediiM*very 
yonng  persons.  The  latest  of  her  novels, "  Mar- 
ried or  Single  V  appeared  in  1867.  In  the  sue* 
oeeding  year  she  published  in  a  small  dnode- 
dmo  the  Ufe  <tf  Joseph  Onxtis,  an  honored  citizen 
vtl  New  York  to  whom  the  oanse  of  pnblie  edu- 
cation was  laiyely  indebted.  Beside  the  list  ena* 
merated,  she  has  written  for  magazines  many 
tales,  which  have  not  been  collected.  MissSedg^ 
wick  is  disdngnished  by  her  strong  common 
sense,  and  by  a  graceful  and  captivating  style. 
Her  tender  fondness  for  children,  making,  as  it 
has  done,  her  writings  for  them  a  labor  of 
love  as  well  as  of  great  nseftilnees,  has  added  a 
magnetic  charm  to  the  solid  value  of  these  pnb* 
lications.  She  still  resides  in  her  native  connty 
of  Berkdiire.  Y.  Thkodohs,  an  American  law- 
yer and  author,  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Sd, 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  37, 1811,  died  in 
Btockhridge,MaBB.,I>ec.9,186B.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  OolnmUa  odl^  New  York,  in  1889, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1^.  The 
next  15  months  he  passed  in  Eorc^,  chiefly  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  l^abon 
and  fbmily  of  Edward  Livingston.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  oommeneed  professional  prae^oe 
in  New  York^  wMoh  he  proseonted  with  great 
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indostry  and  sneoees  tffl  about  1850,  when  01 

health  compelled  him  in  some  degree  to  sus- 
pend his  exertions,  and  they  were  not  again 
more  than  partially  resomed.  Boring  Hih  most 
active  period  he  prodnoed  his  *^  Treatise  on  the 
Measnre  of  Damages,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  which  govern  the  Amonnt  of  Oom- 

?»nBation  recorenid  in  Snits  at  Law"  (New 
ork,  1847;  2d  ed.,  1862),  which  at  once  took 
its  place  among  standard  authorities  in  America 
and  in  England.  He  made  several  other  vimta 
Ijo  Bon^  and  in  18S0  a  oonriderable  conti- 
nental tour.  In  1857  he  pnUiahed  his  "  Trea* 
1h6  on  the  Sides  which  govern  the  Literpreta- 
tion  and  Application  of  Statotory  and  Oonstlta- 
tiffloal  Law,"  an  extendve  and  elaborate  wort 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and 
bench,  as  well  as  of  legal  critics  and  writers,  at 
home  and  abro&d.  On  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Bncbanan  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Sedgwick  was 
offered  the  misdon  to  the  Hagne,  and  afterward 
was  twice  tendered  the  office  of  asnstant  secre- 
tary of  state  under  Gen.  Oass;  bnt  both  these 
he  declined,  preferring  the  expectation  of  being 
aUe  to  reanme  his  former  profesdonal  activity. 
In  Jan.  1866,  he  received  an  nnsotioited  iq>- 
pointment  as  U.  S.  attorney  fbr  the  soidiheni 
district  of  New  York,  which  he  aeoepted  and 
heldtiUthetimeof  his  death.  Mr.Sedgwiok 
vrote  mnoh  and  often  on  political,  pnrf^onal, 
and  ndscellaneons  topics.  In  1888  he  publish- 
ed ft  bio^nr^hioal  memoir  of  his  maternal  grea^ 
crandmher,  William  Livin^ton,  governor 
New  Jera^.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the 
political  writii^  of  William  Leggett  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1840).  Tarioas  addresses  by 
him  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  a  dis- 
course delivered  before  the  alnmni  of  Oolnmbia 
college.  New  York,  la  1668,  in  which  he  in- 
nsts  on  the  practical  advant^es  of  a  conrse  of 
the  natural  sciences  over  uie  nsnal  classical 
ewrrieiUtm. 

in  Aylesford,  Kent,  in  1689,  die^Aog.  20, 1701. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedl^,  and  after 
the  restoration  went  to  London,  where  accord- 
ing to  Wood  he  set  for  a  satirical  wit,  a 
oomedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies.  He 
■oon  obtained  great  &vor  with  Obarles  n.,  md 
retained  it  by  never  asking  any  fovors,  bnt  his 
private  fortune  was  wasted  in  debanohery.  In 
company  with  Lord  Backhorat  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  he  was  once  engaged  in  a  riot  at  a  public 
house,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob, 
naked,  from  the  balcony,  and  in  oonseqnence 
was  fined  £600  by  Chief  Justice  Hyde.  He 
now  applied  himself  to  seriCua  business,  and 
distingnished  himself  in  parliament  by  his  op- 
MMition  to  the  onoonatitutional  efforts  of  James 
11.  Wb  aetivt^  in  bringing  abont  the  revolu- 
tion is  atMbuted  to  the  king's  intrigue  with  his 
daoghter,  who  became  hia  mistress  and  was 
created  countess  of  Dorchester.  When  he  was 
taxed  for  his  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied:  "I 
hate  ingratitude,  and  therefore,  as  the  king  has 
made  my  daaghta>  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor 
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to  make  his  daoghter  a  queen.**  His  works 
were  pnbUsbed  in  1722,  witii  a  memoir.  Th^ 
consist  of  speeohee  In  parliament,  amatory  po- 
ems, translations  from  the  classics,  and  plays. 
His  poems  are  marked  by  ease  and  elegance  of 
expression,  and  a  very  refined  licentiousness. 

SEDUOTION,  the  persuading  a  woman  to 
ETurrender  her  chastity.  It  has  been  often  made 
a  reproach  to  the  common  law  that  it  does  not 
regard  the  sedncer  as  a  criminal,  or  at  least  hold 
him  to  a  dhwt  responsibility.  The  EVench  and 
Fnisdaa  oodes,  also,  compoaed  as  they  have 
been  by  the  deUberate  act  <^  the  lawf^vers, 
though,  like  t&e  Bcnnan  laws,  they  throw  the 
strongest  defences  against  violence  aronnd  the 
chastity  of  woman,  yet  denounce  no  penalties 
agunst  the  mere  seducer.  But  though  the 
common  law  does  not  indeed  hold  the  seducer 
to  any  ^reot  responsibility,  yet  indircctiy  it 
does  reach  and  punish  him.  The  seducer  who 
renders  a  female  servant  incapable  of  her  nsoal 
labor  and  service  is  bound  to  make  indemnity. 
This  is  the  prindple  and  basis  of  almost  fdl 
suits  for  seduction ;  tiiey  are  actions  on  the 
case,  and  rest  immediately  on  the  loss  of  ser- 
vice consequent  upon  the  seduction.  By  a  fio> 
tion  of  the  law  the  reUti<m  of  master  and  8»- 
Tant  is  oonedved  to  exist  between  parent  and 
ohil^  and  thus  a  ftther  may  have  an  acticm 
for  ^e  seduction  of  bis  danditer.  Hie  fotiier 
may  also  found  his  suit  on  t£e  seducer's  illegal 
entry  upon  his  premises,  and  may  then  state 
the  seduction  and  lora  of  service  in  aggrava- 
tion. But  it  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
oeeding  that  the  daughter  lived  with  the  father 
at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  and  it  is  therefore 
inapplicable  to  very  many  cases.  In  the  more 
nsnal  form  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely, 
of  case,  the  consequential  ii^ary  being  the 
ground  of  action,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the 
seduced  lived  with  the  father  at  tiie  time  of  the 
seduction  or  not. — It  is  now  the  general  rule 
that  exemplary  or  punitory  damages  are  prop- 
eriy  given  in  snoh  a  case,  and  the  amonnt  of 
tbran  is  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  tfie 
Jnry.  One  m  the  earliest  oases  in  which  snoh 
damages  are  recommended  by  the  court  is  a 
case  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  at 
that  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  told 
the  jnry  they  were  to  regard  not  merely  the 
loss  of  service  but  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
parent.  In  1805,  Lord  Ellenborough  stud  that 
redress  was  to  be  (^ven  to  the  father  not  only 
for  his  loss  of  the  society  and  comfort  of  his 
child,  but  also  for  the  diuiooor  which  he  re- 
ceives; and  in  1811  the  same  learned  judge 
said  that,  thouf^  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
on  what  legal  principle  the  damages  could  be 
extended  beyond  the  ii\jnry  resulting  from  kna 
of  services,  yet  the  practice  was  now  inveter- 
ate and  oonld  not  be  shaiten,  and  that  the  feel- 
inga  of  parents  and  of  those  who  stood  in  Im 
parentis  were  alwa^  to  be  taken  into  oomdd- 
eration.  Chief  Justice  Tindal  told  a  jury  in 
1887  to  eondder  the  distress  and  anxiety  oi 
the  plaintiff*!  ft  mother.  In  Tndima,  in  a  late 
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ease,  the  eourt  charged  the  Jury  that,  though 
evidence  of  a  Iobs  of  service  was  eaeential  to 
the  mat,  yet  other  dreumatanoes,  snoh  as  the 
■ednotion  itself  and  the  proTioas  re^>eotabiIit]r 
of  the  plantiff's  Aunily,  might  be  adnutted  to  in- 
crease the  damages. — ^In  all  oases  then,  how- 
«rer  the  damages  maj  be  inoreaaed  hy  other 
eaiindei«tioii&  somtt  loH  <tf  nrvieemiist  alwm 
'bealUmdintlwdeoIaratioiiaiidproTsd.  The 
£n^iah  law  reqniree  that  the  aotnal  relation 
cS  maatCT  and  serraiit  shall  hsre  existed  be- 
tween file  pl^ntiff  and  tike  person  sednoed  at 
the  time  of  the  se^ioti(»i;  bo  that  where  a 
dangfater  nnder  age  was  sednoed  by  ho-  master, 
while  living  in  service  awi^  from  her  &ther*s 
honse  with  his  eonsoil  and  wilii  no  intention 
tt  retnming  to  it,  the  nther  was  held  to  have 
no  ground  of  action.  The  role  is  not  so  strict 
In  the  Untted  States;  and  in  a  leading  oase  in 
Kew  YoA,  where  a  daughter  nnder  age,  with 
the  consent  of  her  fether,  lived  with  her  nnole, 
who  agreed  to  pay  her  for  siioh  work  as  she 
chose  to  do,  hnt  nude  no  agreement  vidi  her 
fat  OBJ  fixed  time  of  eerviee,  and  while  in  her 
uncle's  hoQse  aha  was  seduced  and  returned 
to  fhe  house  of  her  flither,  who  paid  the  expense 
attending  h«r  confinement,  it  was  hdd  that,  as 
the  father  had  made  no  ocmtraet  binding  ont  Ids 
daughter,  be  ooold  stiU  control  her  services ; 
the  fact  that  the  daughter  had  no  intention  of 
retanung  conld  not  affect  the  &1her's  right; 
ahewashissttTantdf^urtf;  and  as  the  defend- 
ant had  dtme  an  act  which  deprived  the  father 
of  services  that  he  had  the  rif^t  to  exact,  he 
must  respond  in  damages.  So  where  a  father 
told  his  daughter  that  she  might  remain  at 
home  or  go  out  to  service  aa  she  pleased,  but 
if  ahe  left  her  home  die  must  take  care  of  her> 
self;  and  he  relinquiahed  all  claims  to  hee  wages 
and  servioee,  it  was  held  that,  aa  the  father  had 
nevertheless  ilie  ri^t  to  rev<^  bis  lioMise  at 
anj  time,  the  l^al  relation  of  master  and  seiv 
vant  was  not  fissolved,  nor  his  personal  rights 
over  his  daughter  abandoned,  and  he  oould 
maintain  the  aotiimfor  sedaction. — The  father's 
legal  right  to  the  services  of  his  daughter  ex- 
tends to  her  minority,  namely,  to  the  age  of  91 

J ears.  If  ahe  be  living  with  her  father  dnring 
er  minority,  pro(tf  of  this  fact  alMie  enflSces  to 
maintain  the  issue  in  respect  to  the  fact  of  ser- 
vice; service  is  presumed.  If  however  the 
daughter  is  already  of  faSl  age,  there  most  be 
proof  of  service  in  fact  rendered  to  the  father. 
Proof  <rf very  sU^t  service  snffioes,  if  she  is  still 
living  with  him ;  but  if  she  is  absent  frran  home 
nnder  a  contract  made  by  hersdf  dnoe  attain- 
-  Ing  her  mt^oiitj,  like  ihther  has  no  right  of  suit. 
His  action,  however,  will  not  be  dttfeated  If  the 
defendant  hired  the  dane^ter  for  tbe  purpose 
of  getting  her  hrto  his  possession  and  ont  of 
the  fether*s  control,  even  though  she  were  of 
ftall  age  at  the  time  <^  tiie  hiring,  provided  she 
were  then  living  in  her  father's  femily.  The 
hiring  being  fraudulent  and  therefore  noil,  the 
rel^iion  of  master  and  servant  was  never  con- 
teaoted  between  the  daughter  uid  her  sednoer, 


and  so  was  never  interrupted  as  between  her 
and  her  father. — ^The  action  may  be  maintained 
by  any  one  who  stands  in  loco  parentit  (as  tha 
technical  phrase  is),  or  in  the  place  of  a  parent, 
by  a  guardian,  for  example,  or  by  a  relation 
who  has  adopted  the  female  as  his  own  child, 
in  the  same  oases  and  nndo-  the  aame  condi- 
ttoDs  that  ^ve  a  cansa  ef  aotioi  to  the  natoral 
parent,  a  a  oase  in  the  New  Yc«k  court  ot 
^paal^  omriding  a  dedsion  of  the  eoort  he- 
low,  it  was  held  mat  an  action  could  not  be 
maintained  by  a  stej^tther  for  the  sednetion  of 
his  itepdangfater  while  in  the  service  of  a  third 
person,  although  the  dan^tor  returned  to  the 
•tn^rther'a  honse  and  engaged  in  his  service, 
and  was  thwe  confined.  The  stepfethcr  is  not 
legally  entitied  to  the  service  of  a  stepdan^ter. 
Finally  it  seems  that  a  mother  cannot  maintain 
an  action  for  the  seduction  Of  her  daughter 
dnring  the  father'a  life,  thoagh  the  child  be 
not  bora  until  after  the  father's  death.  There 
must  be  an  actual  or  oonstmctive  right  to  the 
daughter's  service  at  the  time  the  injury  is 
oonunittad,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  the 
■ednotitm.  If  the  relation  of  maater  and  ser- 
vant first  arises  after  the  ii\}nTy  haa  been  done, 
there  is  no  more  ground  to  claim  indemnity  for 
the  resulting  loss  of  service  than  there  would 
be  to  (daim  it  for  tiie  incapacity  of  a  man  ser- 
vant who  had  been  disabled  by  a  beating  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  hiring. — ^Upon  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  the  fkct  of  the  seduction  may  be 
proved  by  the  woman  herself.  Her  general 
character  for  chastity  Is  considered  to  be  in  i»- 
sae,  and  may  be  impeached  by  general  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  be  supported 
by  the  pluntiff  in  like  manner.  Bnt  tnonj^ 
the  evidence  discloses  the  woman's  previona 
criminality  with  others,  it  will  avail  nothing  if 
tiie  jury  are  satiafied  tlut  the  defendant  ia  the 
fiitn^  <rf  her  ohiM,  and  so  the  caaae  of  the 
plunt^a  loss  of  service.  It  has  been  hdd, 
that  if  an  attenntt  be  made  by  the  defiendant  to 
destroy  on  trial  the  good  character  <^  the  se- 
duced woman,  and  tioiB  attonpt  be  defeated, 
tile  making  the  attonpt  may  be  regarded  by 
the  jnry  in  estimating  damages ;  and  so  indeed 
may  all  circumstances  which  aggravate  the 
sedaction,  and  increase  the  harm  caused  by  it 
— The  New  York  statute  req>ecticg  sedno- 
tion  was  enacted  in  1848.  It  makes  indictable 
"  any  man  who  shall,  under  promise  of  mar- 
riage, seduce  and  have  illicit  connection  with 
any  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste  char- 
acter." No  conviction  shall  be  had  nnder  the 
[ovTisions  of  tiiia  act  on  the  testimony  of  the  fe- 
male sednoed,  nnsopported  by  other  evidence, 
IKHT  unless  the  indictment  shaU  be  fonnd  within 
two  years  after  the  oommisaitai  of  the  offence. 
Upon  conviction,  the  seducer  sb^  be  pnniBhed 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  not  exceed- 
inff  five  years,  or  by  imptvomnent  in  a  county 
jau  not  exceeding  one  year.  In  respect  to  the 
promise  of  marriage,  which  the  statoto  renders 
an  essential  condition  of  the  action,  it  has  been 
held  not  neeessaiy  to  aver  a  mntaal  WiTaUA 
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promiae.  It  »  tlur«fore  iiiuiuit«rial  that  tiift 
■edocer  is  a  married  man,  and  so  incapable  of 
porfonning  his  promise,  provided  the  woman 
was  ignorant  of  this  mcA.  A  previous  chaste 
^}\^r^f^  ia  also  an  essential  element  tiie 
Mose  d  action,  and  it  has  been  oonstmed  to 
mean  tltat  the  female  shall  have  possessed  act- 
ual persoDid  virtae.  In  PennsyiTania  an  act 
of  1848  provides  that  erery  person  who  shall 
be  conrioted  oi  the  sedoction  of  anj  female  of 
good  repute,  under  21  rears  of  age,  under  pr<»i»> 
be  of  mamage,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $6,000j  and  shall  also  be  put 
to  hard  labor  in  the  poutentiary  tor  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  years. 
The  promise  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  deemed 
established  unless  the  testimony  of  the  female 
seduced  Is  corroborated  by  otiier  evidence  posi- 
fiTe  or  oironmatantial.  There  are  statutes  of 
^ilar  purport  and  intent  in  IGohigan  and 
Visoonsin,  and  some  other  states. 

SEED,  the  regular  perfect  rwrodnctire  agent 
In  phanogamoos  plants  by  Thioh  species  and 
varieties  are  perpetuated.  The  centre  of  fer- 
tile flowers  contains  a  hollow  organ  called  the 
orary,  and  this  covers  a  number  of  small  ex- 
orescent  growths  composed  of  a  delicate  tissue, 
which  are  the  ovules.  After  impr^^nalaon  by 
means  of  the  pollen  these  ovules  rapidly  in- 
crease in  size  and  undento  many  modifications 
which  end  in  the  production  of  the  seeds. 
Within  each  seed  is  the  embryo  or  young  plant, 
eonsisting  of  a  radiole,  plumule,  and  cotyledons ; 
utd  whik  developing  itself,  the  membranes 
which  sorroond  it  freqaenUy  st<H^  thouaelves 
with  albomen  or  atanm  matters  to  be  used  by 
the  embryo  while  In  tiie  prooesa  of  gemdn^ 
tion.  In  some  nedes  the  cotyledons  contain 
the  albmneiL  and  for  the  same  pnrpoaes.  The 
l^ened  seed  is  protected  by  several  external 
euTelopea  called  the  testa,  perisperm,  or  8per< 
moderm,  consisting  of  the  hardened  membranes 
which  enclosed  the  ovule.  A  mnall  eye  or  soar 
(hihtm)  upon  the  side  of  the  seed  indicates 
where  the  nmhilical  oord  (/unieulu$)  proceed- 
ing from  the  partition  of  the  ovary  (placmta) 
was  attached  to  the  seed.  The  funiculus  in 
the  nutmeg  enlarges  itself  into  the  aril  and 
envelopes  &e  seed,  forming  the  mace  of  com- 
merce ;  in  the  spindle  t»e  it  enlarges  into  an 
investing  brilliant-colored  mantie  or  doak. 
Seeds  are  smooth  or  roogh,  BOQl[>tared  or  em- 
bossed, marked  by  tuds,  depressions,  and  ele* 
Tfttions ;  and  their  teste  present  mnoh  beauty 
in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  their  colors 
and  tints.  They  may  be  enveloped  in  fleei^ 
sabstav^  like  the  cotton,' or  bristly  and  hahy, 
or  furinhed  with  ala  or  projections  like  wings, 
as  in  the  iiffiumiaoM.  Many  families  of  plants 
have  small  frnits  or  sorts  of  nuts  so  umUar  to 
seeds  as  to  be  ordinarily  called  by  that  nam& 
but  careful  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
pericarpal  coverings. '  In  the  eon^^a  and  ey- 
cadaeea^  however,  ndther  the  seed  nor  the 
OTole  ia  ever  invested  with  any  ooveriw,  and 
ou  tbeee  extraordinary  exceptions  Boberfc 
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Brown  founded  exesUent  natural  charaoters  in 

those  two  orders. 

8KF.I,AND  (Dan.  SjalUmd),  the  largest  and 
moat  important  island  of  Denmark,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Oattegat;  £.  by  the  Sound,  separating 
it  from  Sweden;  8.  by  the  BfUtic,  separating 
it  from  the  islands  of  Faleter,  Moen,  and  Laa- 
land;  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt,  separating  it 
from  the  islands  of  Xiangeland,  Ffinen,  and  Sam- 
sO;  length  81  m.,  breadth  66  m.;  area,  2,131 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  It  is  irregular  in 
ah^M  and  much  indented  by  arms  of  the  Baltio 
on  the  S.  W.  shores,  and  in  the  W.  an  arm 
the  Gatte^  extends  far  into  the  interior. 
The  snr&oe  is  generally  flat.  The  soil  is  an 
extremely  fertile  alluvium  resting  on  beds  of 
mussel  shells  and  corallines.  The  chief  prod- 
uct is  grain.  Extensive  forests  once  covered 
the  island,  bat  timber  is  now  oomparatively 
Boaroe.  tike  climate  ia  homid  and  milder  than 
that  of  other  places  in  the  same  latitnde.  The 
largest  river,  tiie  6uns-aue,  is  very  crooked  and 
only  60  m.  um^.  Minerals  are  soarce.  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the 
£.  coast,  is  the  principal  <nty.  Arailroad,  trav- 
erung  the  island,  connects  that  city  with  Eoea* 
kilde,  SOrde,  and  Coraoer  on  the  Belt  Eron- 
borg,  the  fort  of  Elsinore  on  the  sound,  opposite 
Hel^ugborg  in  Sweden,  commands  the  entrance 
of  that  channel. 

SEETZEN,  Ulbich  Jaspbb,  a  German  trav- 
eller  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Sophiengroden, 
Oldenbnrg,  Jan.  80,  1767,  died  near  Taas,  Ye- 
men, in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Gdttingen, 
Q>ent  a  year  at  Yienna  and  Constantinople  in 
|a«parationa  for  a  journey  through  Asia,  and 
the  latter  dty  for  Aleppo  in  Syria,  renuuned 
there  IS  months  wgaged  m  the  stody  <tf  Ara- 
bic^^and  afterward  visited  the  principal  parta 
of  Palestine,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Mqont  Leb- 
uaon  and  the  Antilibanus  (1805),  the  country 
E.  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  sea, 
where  he  discovered  the  utes  of  several  an- 
dent  dties,  the  isthmns  of  Suez,  and  Egypt. 
He  remained  in  Egypt  two  years,  and  coUeoted 
numerous  H88.,  antiquities,  and  zoological  and 
botanical  spedmens  for  the  moseum  of  Gotha. 
In  1808,  having  conformed  outwardly  to  the 
Moslem  £uth,  he  went  by  sea  to  Jiddah,  and 
thence  to  Heoca  and  Medina.  In  1810  he  set 
out  fbr  Mocha,  and  a  letter  dated  Nov.  17  ot 
that  year  ia  uie  last  anthratio  aooonut  ever 
recdved  of  him.  A  lettor  to  Yon  Hammer, 
written  by  an  English  geDtieman  at  Hocha  in 
1816,  stated  that  Seetzen  had  died  suddwly  at 
Taas  in  1611,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  imam  of  Sana.  The  same 
statement  was  subseqnently  recdved  in  Eng- 
land by  wi^  of  Btnnbf^.  His  diary,  nu^)S.  and 
plans  were  reoovwed,  bnt  have  never  been 
published. 

SEGOVIA,  a  central  prorinoe  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile,  endosed  by  Yalladolid,  Burgos, 
Soria,  Guadalqjara,  Madrid,  and  Avila;  area, 
2,746  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 146,839.  It  bdongs 
to  the  central  t^e  lud  oif  SpaiOf  and  ia  cross- 
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«a  hj  rmges  ct  MOa  And  momia^B,  the  siOBt 

devated  of  which  U  8,222  feet  high.  The 
rivers  are  all  tribataries  of  the  Douro,  the  most 
important  being  the  Riaza,  Dnratoo,  Oega,  and 
Ereama,  all  of  which  have  their  Booroes  in  the 
Guadarama  monntains,  which  separate  the 
province  from  Ooadal^ara  and  Madrid.  Gran- 
ite and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rooks; 
And  there  are  vdns  of  twA.  crystal,  qnartz, 
and  gold.  Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
monntains  there  are  pine  forests,  which  form 
A  great  source  of  weialth.  There  are  manu- 
ftoCoree  of  clotha,  Mper,  leather,  earthen- 
ware,  and  cr^tal^-^^BeoTzi,  the  ci^tltd,  is 
ritnated  at  the  Jtmetlcai  of  the  Eresma  and  Olap 
mores,  46  m.  N.  from  Madrid  j  pop.  18,000. 
It  stands  npon  a  rooky  hill,  and  is  snrroonded 
by  old  walls,  with  round  towers  at  interrala, 
end  on  the  sonunit  of  the  oliff  there  is  an  ancient 
oastle,  The  cathedral,  be^m  in  1526,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Spain ;  it  is  in  the  florid  Gothic 
style,  and  Uie  tower  is  8S0  feet  high.  The 
town  has  a  mint  where  all  the  national  coin 
was  formerly  atrnok,  bnt  where  now  only  cop- 
per money  is  made.  Water  is  brought  into  the 
town  from  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  abont  10  m.  dis* 
tont,  by  an  aqnednct  3,921  feet  long,  BQpport- 
ed  by  170  arches,  some  of  which  are  102  feet 
fai  hei^t.  It  was  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  tame  of  Tr%}an,  and  is  stul  in  good  presu^ 
Ta^on.  TheMoorsdestrojedSSarohesinlOTl, 
when  they  sacked  Segovia,  and  Qneen  iBabella 
repaired  it  in  1488.  The  town  was  formerly  a 
plaee  of  oonnderable  trade,  and  had  extensive 
woollen  manufaotares;  bat  the  French  sa(^ed 
ft  m  1808,  and  oconpied  it  till  1814,  and  it  has 
never  recovered  from  the  injoiy  thus  received. 

SEQUIN,  Sdouabd,  a  French  physician  and 
philanthropist,  born  at  Clameoy,  department  of 
Ni^vre,  Jan.  20, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
ooUeges  of  Amiena  and  St.  Lonls  at  Paris,  and 
■tndied  medicine  and  snr^ry  under  Itard.  He 
flrst  became  known  by  his  suooess  in  instruct- 
ing the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  and  soon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  idiots.  (See 
IraooT.)  Removing  to  lite  United  States  after 
the  revolntion  of  1848,  he  settled  in  Ohio.  In 
I860  he  revisited  his  native  conntry,  and  on  his 
return  to  America  fixed  Ms  residence  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  T.  He  has  published  TTiiorie  et 
pratique  de  Vediueatum  dm  idiota  (Paris,  1842) ; 
MtfffiineetMvcationdM  idiots  (im)',  TraiU- 
mmt  moral,  hygiine  et  education  dia  idiott,  et 
det  autr«9  enfants  arrUris  (1846),  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject;  Jacob  Bodriguet 
PSreire,  notice  eur  lattiaet  «e$  travavx  (1847) ; 
and  *'  Origin  of  the  Treatment  and  Training  of 
Idiots"  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1866). 

S£GUR,  I.  Phoippe  Hsnri,  marquis  de,  a 
French  soldier,  born  Jan.  20, 1724,  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  8,  1801.  He  served  in  Germany,  distin- 
gnished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Rocoux  (1746), 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  La^d  (1747), 
where  he  lost  an  arm;  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  soon  after  to  that 
of  lieatenaut-gan«ral;  took  an  active  part  in  all 
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tiie  oiBipugna  in  Hanover  during  the  7  yean* 
war,  and  was  finally  made  a  priscHier  at  01os> 
tercamp.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  l768t 
be  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infimtry. 
In  1780  he  was  made  ministM-  of  war  by  Loids 
XVI.,  and  in  1788  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
resigned  his  office  in  1787.  Boring  the  reign 
of  terror  he  was  inlprisoned  In  La  Foroa,  and 
lost  all  his  prM>erty.  U.  Lome  Pheupfb,  eomte 
de,  a  French  diplomatist  and  writer,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Bee  10,  1768,  died 
there,  Aug.  27,  1880.  He  entwed  the  umy 
when  a  boy,  lot  Rranoe  in  May,  1783,  to  join 
the  army  <tf  Qea.  Boohambeau  in  America,  and 
in  1764  was  appointed  amboaaador  to  Rib^ 
He  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Oatharine 
n.,  who  admitted  him  to  her  private  circle :  he 
wrote  light  comedies  for  the  performances  given 
in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  and  these  plays 
he  afterward  published  under  the  tiUe  of  Tm- 
dtre  de  VEermitage  (1798).  Having  returned 
to  France  in  1789,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1791,  fuid  the  next  year  went  on  a 
mission  to  ProBsia.  Boring  the  reign  of  terror 
he  managed  to  avoid  serious  molestation, 
employed  himself  in  writinff,  and  in  1800  pub- 
lished an  ffietoire  di»  printapoMx  Mnement*  in 
rig-ne  de  FridMe  OvUlaitme  II.  rei  de  Prvm 
(8  vols.  8vo.),  and  in  1801  Dieade  UetoriquBy  ou 
toUsoH  pemvw  de  VEurope  de  1786  d  1796  (8 
vols.  8vo.).  In  1818  Kqioletm  made  him  an- 
ator.  On  the  first  reetOTataon  he  was  placed 
on  the  list  of  peers  by  Louis  XVHI. ;  but  he 
returned  to  his  former  master  during  the 
Hundred  Bays,  and  after  the  battle  of  ITa- 
terloo  desired  to  follow  him  in  his  exile.  This 
he  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and,  retiring  to 
private  life,  resumed  his  literary  pursuits.  He 
had  published  during  the  nnpire  his  Politiqve 
de  toui  lee  eabinett  de  PButvpe  pendant  le$ 
rignee  de  Louie  XV,  et  de  Lome  XVI.  (8  vols. 
6vo.) ;  he  now  published  his  Jf^tret,  tome- 
ntrs  et  aneedotet  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1624),  perhaps 
his  best  peifonuanoe,  and  undertook  a  uni- 
Tersal  histwy,  parts  of  which  appeared  at  va- 
rious times  VDasT  the  titles,  Mtteire  ttncientu 
(fi  vols.),  Ststoire  Somaine  ^  vdU.),  BiMttim 
dtt  Ba»  Empire  (4  vols.),  and  Hietoire  de  Franee 
(9  vols.).  The  lost  was  ooi^leted  only  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Qalerie  morale  et  politigve  (4  toIs.), 
and  a  volume  of  Milanges.  In  1819  he  was  re- 
admitted to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sided  with 
the  liberal  party.  His  (Eutree  eomplilee  appear- 
ed in  1834,  in  80  vols.  8vo.  HI.  Philippb  PAni, 
eomte  de,  a  French  soldier  and  historian,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  4, 1780. 
He  enlisted  in  1799  as  a  private  in  a^hossar 
regiment  of  the  consular  goard.  In  1806  he 
served  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Naples,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  GaSta.  As  aide- 
de-camp  to  Naptdcon  in  1807,  he  was  twico 
wounded  and  finally  t^n  prisoner  by  the 
Russians.  Being  released  after  the  peace  of 
Tlisit,  he  went  to  Spun,  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1813,  asststed  in  the  campaign  in 
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Boflsia,  distmgaiahed  himsdlf  in  fiazon7,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  and  in  the  oampai^ 
of  1814  within  the  borders  of  France.  He 
remained  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  haying 
■erred  him  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was  dia- 
nuMod  after  the  2d  restoration.  His  leisore 
hours  he  devoted  to  writing  an  SUUtire  de 
NapoUon  et  cU>la  grande  armie  pendatU  VamH 
1813  (2  Tols.  8vo.),  and  Siitown  d§  Suuie 
4t  Fiarre  le  Grand  (8vo.,  1828),  which  led  to 
a  dnel  witii  Gen.  Gon^ncL  These  two  worin 
oatued  him  to  be  elected  in  1880  to  the  Frenoh 
aeadem:r*  After  the  revolntion  of  July  he  re- 
entered publio  life,  and  in  1881  was  made  a 
Ueateoant-general  and  a  peer.  He  undertook 
to  oontinne  his  father's  histoi?  of  France,  and 
published  an  Hutoire  de  Oharlea  VIII.  ^  vols. 
8to.,  1834X  but  has  gone  no  farther.  On  the 
revtdatioa  of  Feb.  1848,  he  retired  to  private 
life. 

S£IDIi,  JoHAznr  Gabbisi.,  an  Aostrian  poet 
and  antiquary,  bom  in  Vienna,  Jane  21, 1804. 
He  beoame  a  professor  in  the  gymnasinm  of 
Oillr  in  Stvria  in  1829,  sapwintendent  of  Uie 
aoaoemy  of  coins  and  annqoes  at  Yi«ma  in 
1840,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  eoienoes 
in  1847.  He  has  written  muneroos  plays,  short 
novels,  and  poems,  of  whicii  his  ballads  and 
lyrioal  pieces  are  the  most  esteemed.  A  hymn 
vhioh  he  wrote  to  the  moaio  of  Haydn  was  in 
1864  offiually  recognized  as  a  national  hymn 
of  the  Aostrian  empire.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  arolueologioal  works,  and  unoe  1850 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ZtU$ckr^ 
jwr  die  Oettreiehischm  Qymnatim, 

SEIDLITZ  (or  Sbdutz)  WATER,  the  prodaot 
of  oertain  aalme  springs  in  Beidlitz,  a  village 
of  BohMoia,  osed  as  an  agreeable  and  effective 
^>erient.  The  solid  contents  in  a  wine  pint, 
aoeording  to  Bei^[man,  are  192.8  grains,. con- 
osting  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  180  gr^ns;  snl- 
phate  (fi  Ihue,  6 ;  ohloride  <tf  magnenum,  4Ji; 
earbonate  of  magnesia,  3.6 ;  carbonate  of  lim^ 
0.8.  The  French  prepare  an  artificial  Seidllts 
water  by  dissolving  from  20  to  48  grammes  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  In  8  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and,  after  filtering,  iutrodacing  it  into  a 
bottle,  whicAi  is  then  filled  with  water  ohaised 
under  pressare  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  (See 
Skltzke  Waisb.)  It  is  said  to  be  preferable 
to  the  natural  water,  and  may  be  preserved 
thns  ohaived  in  tightlT  stopped  bottles. 

SEHJLITZ  POWDERS.  See  Eooheixb  Salt. 

B£IN£  (ano.  Segvana),  a  river  of  France, 
ridiu  in  the  department  of  Odte  d*Or,  in  the 
h^hts  of  Langrea,  flowing  first  H.  W.,  th«i 
v.  &  W.,  and  ag^  N.  W.,  through  the  de- 
Mrtments  ot  Auoe,  S^e-et-HamOj  8eine-et- 
Oise,  Seine,  Eure,  and  Seine-Inf&nenre,  and 
&lling  into  the  English  channel  between  Havre 
and  Honflenr.  The  direct  distance  from  its 
source  to  its  month  is  270  m.,  bat  its  windings 
make  it  nearly  SCO  m.  long.  It  is  navigable 
for  large  vees^  to  Bonen,  and  for  small  ves- 
•ds  850  m.  to  U^ryHSur-Seine.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Ltnre,  the  SaOne  and  BhOne, 
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the  Somme  and  Scheldt,  and  the  Onroq.  Its 
elevation  at  its  source  is  1,426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  Paris  its  width  is  from 
800  to  600  feet,  and  at  its  embouchure  about 
7  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  are 
the  Aube,  Mame,  and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the 
Yonne,  Lolng,  Essonae,  Eure,  and  RiUe;  and 
it  flows  throujgh  one  of  the  rii^est,  most  pop- 
ulous, and  beautiful  regions  of  Euvpe.  The 
punnoipal  cities  and  towns  that  itpasaes  are 
tTh&tillonf  BsMur-Seine,  Troyee,  Nogent-sur- 
Sdne,  H^nUf  Paris,  Mantes,  Konen,  and  Havre. 

SEINE,  the  metropolitan  department  of 
FVanoe,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-Franoe, 
entirely  enclosed  by  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise;  area,  188  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,727,- 
419.  It  la  divided  into  the  arrondissements  <k 
Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  Soeauz,  the  first  of  which 
is  conterminous  with  the  cit?  of  Paris.  The 
sar&ce  is  generally  level,  but  there  are  somo 
heights,  the  principal  of  which  are  Montmartre 
and  Ohaumont  to  the  N.  of  Paris,  reroeotively 
270  and  800  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Beane. 
Ilie  Seine  flows  throu(^  the  department  fh>iii 
8.  K  to  N.  W.  by  a  very  circuitous  oourse ; 
and  tlieUamoJcnns  it  from  the  eastward.  The 
most  valoable  mineral  procbictions  are  build- 
ing stone  of  an  excellent  quali^  and  gypsum. 
The  soil  is  throaghont  fertile,  and  oulttvated 
with  great  care.  Near  the  capital,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  are  the  principal  crops 
rwsed;  the  peaches  of  Hontrenil,  and  the 
roses  and  strawberries  of  Fontenay,  are  par- 
ticularly famous.  Wine  is  made,  but  the  qaal> 
ity  is  not  very  good.  There  are  extenaiTe 
tracts  of  meadows,  and  large  numbers  of  oowa 
and  aheep  are  reared. 

SEIN&ET-IIABNE,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France| 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Aisne, 
Uame,  Aube,  Tonne,  Loiret,  and  Seine-et-Olse ; 
area^  2,278  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  841,882. 
The  sarause  is  undolaong,  and  has  many  ex- 
tensive  pl^ns.  The  Seine  and  the  Mame  flow 
through  the  department,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous other  sti-eams.  It  contains  sandstone,  fine 
millstones,  building  stone,  and  potters'  day. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  wine, 
though  abundant,  is  of  iubriw  qusli^.  dpH 
tal,  Melun. 

8EINE-ET-OI8E,  a  N.  E.  department  of 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Seine-et- 
Uame,  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Eure,  and 
enclo^ig  the  department  of  Seine;  area,  2,164 
sq.  m;  pop.  in  1856,  484,178.  The  sarfaoe 
is  divernfied,  but  there  are  no  high  hills. 
The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  <tf  the 
Seine,  which  flows  through  It  in  a  circuitous 
coarse.  There  are  severu  other  streams,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  O^,  which  Joins  the 
Seine  from  the  N.  E.  Millstones,  sandstone, 
paving  stone,  plaster,  chalk,  and  potters*  day 
are  found ;  and  there  are  sulphur  springs  in 
several  places.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  very 
fertQe,  but  it  is  oareflilly  ouhivated,  and  thse 
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rendered  prodnctire.  ThemanofSaetnresinclnde 
dljl^«nt  Idnda  of  cloth,  hoeierj,  paper,  fire- 
arms, and  B^vres  porcelain,  the  lai^  which  is 
oondaoted  hj  the  government,  being  the  most 
importftnt.   Portal,  YersuUes. 

SBINE-nrFEItlEUBE,  a  K.  W.  department 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Normandy, 
bounded  K  and  N.  W.  hy  the  British  channel, 
and  B.  W.  hj  tiie  lower  Seine ;  urea,  2,883  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  769,400.  It  has  a  g^eraUr 
low  Borfaoe,  the  coast  being  skirted  by  chalk 
cUffii  of  no  considerable  elevation  except  near 
F<6csnp,  where  th^  are  abont  700  feet  high, 
and  it  IS  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  low  off- 
ahoot  of  the  Ardennes.  The  principal  streams 
are  the  Bresle,  Ydres,  and  Arqnes,  ail  of  which 
flow  into  the  cAannel.  The  mannfactnres  com- 
prise cotton,  linen,  cloth,  lace,  silks,  and  watch 
and  dock  movements,  beside  extensive  ma> 
ohine  works  and  ship  yards.  It  has  important 
fisheries.  Capital,  Roaen ;  other  ohief  towna, 
^vre,  Dieppe,  F6oamp,  and  Harfleor. 

BBISIN.  Bee  LiTiBT  or  Bdbdt. 

BEJANUS,  Lrcnra  .Alius,  a  Roman;  txm- 
nirattar,  born  at  VnUnii  in  Etroria,  died  A. 
D.81.  He  was  first  attached  t6  the  interests 
of  Oains  Onsar,  the  adopted  grandscot  of  Aq- 
gnstos,  and  fatnre  emperor  0ahgtila,1>nt  gained 
the  favor  of  TibulDs,  who  diortly  after  his 
accession  appointed  mm  to  the  command  of 
the  pretorhui  goards  in  coqjnnction  with  his 
father,  Seins  Strabo,  who  had  held  the  post 
under  Aognstna.  'While  in  this  position,  in  A. 
D.  14,  Sejanns  accompanied  the  yonnger  Dm- 
sns,  me  son  ot  Tiberias,  into  Pannonia  to  qnell 
the  insnrreotion  of  the  legions.  Aft«r  his  re- 
tnm  to  Rome  his  father  was  intmsted  with  the 
goTemment  of  Egypt,  and  upon  his  departure 
uie  sole  command  of  Uie  protorian  cohorts  de- 
Ti^Ted  tmm  Sqjanns.  A^  his  popnlaritf  with 
the  goard  increased  he  asi^red  to  the  imperial 
power.  The  first  obstacle  was  Dmsns,  and  to 
remove  him  Sf^Janos  seduced  his  wife  Livla 
or  Livilla,  whom  he  persuaded  to  poison  her 
husband,  prominng  to  marry  her  afterward. 
He  indnoed  Tiberius  to  leave  Rome  and  shut 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  in  the 
island  of  Oapraa.  He  now  procured  the  ban- 
iahment  of  Nero  and  Dmsus,  the  sons  of  Ger- 
manicua,  and  of  their  mother  Agrippina.  His 
wife  Apicata  had  been  divorced  soon  t^er  the 
death  of  Dtdsus,  and  he  had  asked  the  em- 
peror's consent  to  his  marriage  with  livia. 
This  vras  refused,  and  he  was  about  to  hasten 
the  derelopment  of  his  plan  when  Tiberius, 
informed  by  his  ^ster-in-mw  Antonia  of  Seja- 
nns's  intention,  nve  tilie  command  of  tiie  prss- 
toiian  gnard  to  Nerrios  Sertorins  Macro,  and 
despatched  him  with  a  communication  to  the 
senate.  B^auus  was  indaced  to  attend  to  hear 
this  lettOT  read,  and  was  thereupon  arrested 
by  Sertorins,  and  waa  stoangled  the  same  day. 
His  body  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
son  and  daoghter  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
pot  to  death  at  tha  same  time. 


SKT.ACHIANB  (Or.  irtXaxos,  a  oartilaginow 
fish),  a  name  ^ven  from  Aristotle  to  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  families  of  cartilaginous  n^es 
with  fixed  branchis,  comprising  the  rays  aoi 
sharks,  also  called  plagioetomes.  (See  Fuoio- 

SELDEN,  Jobs,  an  English  lawyer  and  au- 
thor, bom  in  Salvington,  Susso,  Deo.  16, 1664^ 
diedinlondon,Kov.80,1654.  i^waaedncated 
at  the  nniversi^  of  Oxford,  and  in  1604  entered 
himself  a  student  at  law  in  the  Inner  Temple^ 
After  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practised  chiefly 
as  a  chamber  counsel,  and  by  dint  of  severe 
study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
country,  as  well  as  lorio  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, became  known  at  liome  and  abroad,  ao- 
oording  to  Anthony  Wood,  as  *'  the  great  dic- 
tator of  learning  of  the  ^iglish  nation."  That 
he  possessed  at  the  same  time  v^uable  social 
qualities  is  evident  from  the  &ot  that  he  was 
a  regular  member  of  Ben  Jonaon's  litwaiy 
club,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  oen- 
torr  used  to  meet  at  the  Mermaid  tavern.  His 
earliest  published  works  were:  "En^and's 
I^mnis,"  Jani  Anghrvm  Faeie*  AUera,  and 
"The  Duel  or  Single  Combat**  (1610),  kw 
treatises;  "Tities  of  Honor"  (1614),  a  work 
still  rwarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  sob- 
ject;  Da  DOt  Syrit  (1617) ;  and  "  Historj  of 
Tithes"  C1618).  Having  in  the  last  named 
work  dented  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to 
receive  tithes,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at  having  pro- 
mulgated his  opinions,  which  however  he  was 
careful  not  to  retract.  In  1621  he  underwent 
a  brief  imprisonment  for  advising  the  oommona 
to  insist  upon  oertiun  privileges  in  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  crown;  and  in  1620, 
being  then  a  member  of  parliament,  he  took 
part,  against  the  'royal  fitvorite,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  whom  in  t^e  succeeding  parlia- 
ment he  aided  in  impeaching.  For  sereral 
years  he  was  an  active  opponent  <^  court 
measures,  and  In  1629  he  was  again  committed 
to  tiie  tower  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  his  im- 
prisoim[ient  lasting  until  May,  1681,  when  he 
was  reieased  on  bail.  He  had  meanwhile  wo- 
dnced  a  variety  of  learned  works,  including 
his  Marmora  Arandeliana  (1628),  an  aooonnt 
of  the  Arandelian  marbles  brought  to  England 
about  that  time.  In  16S6  appeared  his  Mare 
Claimitfif  dedicated  to  the  kmg,  and  published 
at  his  request,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  with 
t^e  Dutcn  on  a  question  of  fisheri^.  £Vom  tiua 
period  he  became  less  prominent  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  crown,  and  in  the  long  parliament, 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1640  for  the  uni- 
rersity  ot  Oxford,  he  was  found  frequently  nd- 
ing  with  the  king.  He  opposed  the  exclusion 
of  the  bishops  from  tiie  house  of  peers,  and 
also  the  condemnation  of  Strafford,  althoogh 
he  was  one  of  the  members  named  to  prepare 
the  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  Subse* 
quentiy  he  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  the  tower,  and  having  subscribed  the 
**8olenm  League  and  Oorenant,"  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  in  1644  one  of  the  13  oommcDjera 
chosen  oommissdonen  to  the  admiralty.  When 
It  became  t^anoit  that  the  strogffle  between 
the  crown  and  the  commons  ooold  have  no 
peaceful  issue,  he  gradoallr  wtthdrev  from 
aottve  political  life,  aod  vlme  rataiiiiiig  the  re- 
meot  «both  partiesnTe  tiie  iraght  «hta  In- 
flnoioetoiiedtlter.  Bu  last  riokness  and  death 
irere  at  the  house  of  die  ooimtess  of  Kent,  to 
vbom  he  is  uad  to  have  been  married.  His  re- 
nudnitig  wofks  inolode  a  variety  of  treatises  In 
La^  on  lav  tad  eoolenastieal  antiqnittes,  par* 
tioolarlj  those  oi  the  Jeviab  nation ;  bat  he  is 
best  krown  at  the  present  day  hj  his  "  Table 
Talk,"  a  record  of  his  opinions  on  many  snb- 
jeota,  pnblished  in  1689  by  Richard  lifilward, 
who  for  SO  years  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir 
by  Darid  Wilkins,  <q>peared  in  1726  (6  vols. 
foL).  Olarendon  beov  testimony  to  his  learn- 
ing, hunani^,  and  a&billty,  and,  while  aUnd- 
ing  to  the  harshness  of  his  st^le,  aaaertg  that 
"  in  Ids  oonveraalion  he  was  the  most  olear  di»- 
ooniw,  and  had  the  beet  fiunl^  of  making  hard 
tlmtKB  easy,  and  {menting  them  to  the  nnder- 
■tanding,  of  any  man  that  hath  been  known." 

SELENITE,  transparent  crystallized  solphate 
of  lime.   Bee  Gtpsitu. 

SELEKIUM,  an  elementary  snbstanoe  dis- 
covered by  Berzdtas  in  1818,  and  named  from 
the  Gt,  (Tthimiy  tiie  moon,  on  account  of  its  re- 
oemblanoe  to  ^ariom  (Lat.  teUvSy  the  earth) ; 
symbol  8e,  chemical  eqaiTalent  40.  It  occurs 
sparingly  in  oombination  with  iron,  copper, 
sUtot,  lead,  cobalt,  and  mercury,  and  has  in  Its 
properties  and  affinities  a  remarkable  analogy 
with  anlphnr,  repladng  it  to  some  extent  in 
metalBo  oomUiuraonB.  Berzelios  disoovered  it 
in  a  mlpfanroas  mblimsdon  fbrmed  in  the  priH 
OMB  of  nuking  sidpfanrio  add  near  EUilan,  and 
traced  it  to  the  pyrites  employed  in  this  pro- 
eesB.  Obt^ed  m  powder,  it  softens  below 
SIS",  and  melts  a  few  degrees  above  this  tem- 
peratnre.  It  forms  on  cooling  a  brittle  solid 
with  glassy  fracture,  metallic  lostre,  and  deep 
brown  color,  <rf  specific  gravity  fh>m  4.8  to  4.8. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smeU,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  a  non-condnctor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. At  a  high  temperature  it  ignites  and 
bnms  with  a  bine  flame,  and  a  portion  vola- 
tilizing forms  red  ftames,  which  have  an  odor 
resembling  that  of  snlpharet  of  carbon.  It 
forms  two  combinations  with  ox^en,  wUoh 
correspond  reapeodvely  wiUi  snlpburoua  and 
Bolphorio  acids.  Its  combination  with  hydro- 
gea  is  a  more  noisome  gaa  than  snlphnretted 
hydrogen.  Bnzelins  was  deprived  for  several 
hoars  otib»  sense  of  smell  by  a  babble  of  it  no 
laiver  than  a  pea. 

BELEUOIA,  the  name  of  numerous  ancient 
cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Assyria,  Margiana, 
Syria,  Meaopotamia,  Cilicia,  Pampbylia,  IMst- 
dia,  Oaria,  and  other  countries,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important  I.  Seletj- 
CIA.  oTf  THE  TioBis  was  foondcd  by  Seleucos 
T.  of  BttIb,  on  flw  left  hank  of  that  rivw,  near 
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its  innotion  with  the  royal  canal  of  Babylonia, 
ana  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Belas  (now 
Diala)  river,  a  little  S.  of  the  modem  city  of 
Bagdad.  Commanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Bnphratea,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads 
(rf  Afl^ris  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  ot 
■which  it  was  ritnated,  and  peopled  by  setders 
from  various  countries  of  western  AsU,  it  rap- 
idly rose  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  eoll[>8ing 
Babylon  became  the  oi^ital  of  that  part  of 
Aaia,  until  it  was  in  its  torn  eclipsed  by  Oteei- 
phon,  built  by  the  Parthians  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  later  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans ag^nst  that  people  proved  destructive  to 
Seleuoia.  A  city  of  upward  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants  in  we  Ist  century,  in  the  follow- 
ing it  was  burned  by  Tndan  and  Lnoins  Aure- 
lias  Yems,  and  captured  by  Septimlus  Beverus, 
and  in  the  expedition  ci  Julian  against  the 
Perdans,  in  the  4th  ceotory,  was  found  desert- 
ed, n.  SiLKUou  PKebia,  a  stnnig  fortress  of 
northern  Sjrria,  also  founded  by  Belenous  I., 
whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  maa- 
Btdenm,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  1ft  Fietla,  <m 
ft  rock  overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few 
miles  H.  of  the  nK>nth  of  the  Orontes  and  W. 
of  Antiooh,  with  which  it  was  eamnltaneoady 
founded,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  seaport. 
It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  m.  of  Egypt,  waa 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  aod  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  became  in- 
dependent. Under  the  Romans  it  r^>idly  de- 
cayed. Oonmderable  ruins  of  its  harbor,  forti- 
fications, and  necropolis  axe  still  to  be  seen. 

SELEUOUS  I.  Nio&TOB,  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  bom  about  8S8  B.  O.,  assas- 
sinated at  Lysimaohia  in  380.  He  was  the  son 
<a  Antiochua,  cm  (Mf  the  generals  of  I^iilip  of 
Haeedon,  and  accompanied  Alexander  in  hia 
Asiatic  expedition.  AftwQiedeaA  of  that  mon- 
arch, he  adhered  to  the  fertonee  ot  Perdiooas, 
bat  soon  after  headed  his  assassins  at  Pe^num. 
In  821,  on  the  second  dividon  of  the  empire, 
he  received  the  satr^y  of  Babylonia,  joined 
Antigonna  agdnst  Eumenea,  and  rec^ved  from 
the  former  the  government  of  Susiona.  When 
Antigonua  assumed  superiority  over  him,  Be- 
leuous  fled  to  Egypt,  and  formed  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  Lyaimaohus,  and  Cassander  against 
the  common  enemy.  Seleucns  with  a  small 
body  of  men  regtuned  possesraon  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  Babylonia  in  S12,  and  ever  afterward 
kept  it;  and  from  this  year  the  Syrian  monar- 
ohy  0n  chronology  the  era  of  the  Selencidse)  is 
reckoned  to  oommoice.  In  806  he  assomed  die 
title  of  king,  and  in  80S  Joined  the  new  league 
formed  by  Ptolemy,  Oassander,  and  Lysima- 
obns  against  Antigonos.  The  war  was  ended 
by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Ipeus  in  801, 
when  AntigoQus  was  killed,  and  Seleucns  ob- 
tained the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in 
Asia  Hinor.  His  empire  was  now  the  largest 
of  any  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ing from  Bactria  and  Sogdlana  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  firom  central  Phiyfda  to 
thePw^amisns.  He  attenrard  alHed  himMlf 
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with  DemetriuB  PoUoreetcs,  the  son  of  An^ 
tigonns,  whose  daughter  Strattmioe  he  mar- 
ried :  but  Demetritu  naThiff  made  himself  king 
of  Haoedonift,  Seleacns  jraned  the  allianoe 
agdnst  him  in  288.  He  did  not,  however,  take 
any  very  active  part  in  the  war,  and  Demetrius 
having  snrrendered  to  him  in  286,  he  treated 
him  in  a  fHendly  manner,  resisting  the  entrea- 
ties of  Lysimaohns  to  pat  him  to  death.  In  the 
mean  time  jealouues  which  had  been  long  ex- 
isting between  him  and  the  king  ci  Thrace  led 
to  an  open  ntptore.  Beleuoos  b^an  the  cam- 
paign by  invading  the  dominions  of  his  rival 
with  a  large  army.  Lysimaohus  met  him  in  a 
dedsire  battle  at  Conipedion  in  281,  in  which 
the  former  was  routed  and  slain.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  determined  to  add  Kaoedonia  to 
his  dominimis,  and  oroased  theHelleq;>ont  with 
a  la^  army,  but  was  assassinated  by  Ftdemy 
Oeraonna.  He  was  sooceeded  by  his  son  An- 
tioohoBt  He  fonnded  in  almost  ereiy  province 
of  his  empire  Oreek  colonies,  of  which  tiie 
most  celebrated  were  Antiooh  on  the  Orontes, 
Beroea,  Edeasa,  Pella,  and  nomerous  cities  with 
the  names  of  Belencia,  Antioohia,  lAodicea, 
and  Apamea. 

SELF-DEFEKOE.  The  Uw  requires  no  man 
to  submit  passively  to  the  infliction  of  violence 
npon  hb  person.  He  may  always  defend  him- 
self, If  he  is  assanlted  with  blows,  he  may 
return  blows;  and  if  need  be  he  may  kill  an 
assailant  who  attempts,  or,  rationally  oonwd- 
ered,  seems  to  attempt  to  take  his  life.  The 
principle,  in  all  oases,  is  tbat  the  counter  vio- 
lenoe  must  be  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for 
de£race.  The  dootiine  of  the  law  respecting 
Iheiightof  self-defence  is  inman^ofonr  states 
laid  I  Sown  in  egress  ststotes.  m  New  York, 
for  example,  a  homidde  is  Jnstified  "when 
there  shall  be  a  reasonable  ground  to  appre- 
hend a  design  to  commit  a  felony  or  to  do  some 
great  personal  injury,  and  there  shall  be  immi- 
nent danger  of  sndi  design  being  accomplish- 
ed;" and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  declare  the  jnsti- 
fiableness  of  the  homicide  under  such  a  statute, 
from  their  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the 
reasonable  groand  for  the  ^prehensions  which 
the  statute  contemplates,  and  not  from  the  cir- 
cumstance tbat  the  prisoner  did  in  fact  entertain 
those  apprehensions.  In  Tennessee  it  has  been 
held  thitt  if  one,  through  the  influence  of  alarm 
or  even  cowardice,  kill  another  under  the  actual 
inmression  that  great  bodily  ii\|nry  is  about  to 
be  mflioted  on  him,  it  is  Josoflable  self-defence, 
and  not  manslaughter  or  mur^r.  No  donbt^ 
in  every  case  the  Jury  ought  to  consider  care- 
fully the  power  of  constitational  timidity,  but 
that  sbonkl  not  be  suffered  to  ezonse  altogeth- 
er the  mere  imagination  of  danger  and  the 
destruction  of  another's  life  which  it  inspires. 
,  — The  old  rule  of  the  law  that  any  who  was 
guilty  of  a  felony  deserved  death,  probably 
founded  the  rule  that  it  is  justifiable  to  kill  any 
one  who  is  attempting  to  commit  a  felony, 
saoh  for  example  as  murder,  mayhem,  or  rape. 
This  rule  is  {[enerally  included  in  the  law  of 
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weit-iMmDe,  A  man  may  abo  Jnetifr  any  vio- 
lence done  in  defence  of  his  wife,  -child,  or  ser- 
vant, and.  either  of  these  persons  may  justify 
^olenoe  in  behalf  of  husband,  fUher,  or  master. 

BELJOOES,  or  Snjvxs,  a  Turkish  tribe^ 
originally  inhabitiDg  the  plain  H.  of  the  Oas- 
pian  sea.  They  received  their  name  firom  Sel- 
jook,  <Hie  of  their  ohiefe,  under  whose  gnidance 
in  the  lOtfa  century  they  settled  in  Bokhara,  and 
embraced  ICohammedanian.  His  grandson  To- 
grul  Bc^  reo^ved  the  title  of  snltim,  conquered 
Buocesmvely  Ehorassan  and  other  Persian  prov- 
inoes,  and  at  IffligUi  in  1066  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Bagdad,  which  he  occupied  nominally  as 
the  servant  and  guardian  of  the  caliph,  but 
really  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  title  <^ 
emir-al-omra  or  "  commander  of  the  faithftil." 
He  died  in  1068,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Alp  Arslan,  who  bears  a  great  name  in 
OTiental  Idrtory,  eq>edally  for  his  victories  over 
the  Greek  emperor  Bomanus  IV.,  whom  he 
made  a  misoner.  He  idso  drove  the  Fatimltss 
for  the  time  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  con- 
quered Armenia  and  Georgia.  Gibbon  say*: 
"  The  fairest  part  ct  Aa&  was  sulyect  to  his 
laws;  1,200  princes  or  the  sons  of  princes 
stood  before  his  throne;  and  200,000  soldiers 
marched  under  his  banners."  He  died  in  lOTS^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Halek  Shah,  who 
by  personal  merit  and  the  extent  of  his  empire 
was  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  He  made 
Ispahan  nis  capital,  and  his  dominions  stretch- 
ed from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  neighliw- 
hood  of  Constantinople.  The  ill  treatment  of 
the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  by  hia  vice- 
roys was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  onuades. 
On  his  death  in  1092  the  suooesritm  to  tiie 
throne  was  difputed  by  his  brother  and  his  4 
sous,  and  a  senra  of  dvil  wars  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  partition  of  the  Se^ookian  empire 
among  4  branches  of  the  imperial  family,  of 
which  the  principal  dynasty  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
the  8  younger  dynasties  at  Eerman,  Damascus 
and  loonium.  The  last  named,  which  ontlasted 
the  others,  endured  till  1808,  when  it  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  the  Ottomans,  foanded  by  Othman, 
a  Se^ook  chief.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
18th  centory  the  Se^ookian  sultans  were  trib- 
utaries to  the  Kongol  emperors,  who  deposed 
and  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure. 

SELCIBK,  Aluuidkb,  a  Scottish  seaman, 
bom  at  Larso,  Elfeahire,  about  1676,  died  on 
board  H.  B.  M.  shin  Weymouth  in  1728.  He 
went  from  England  in  1708  as  sdUng  master 
(Hf  the  privates  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  Be^t.  1 704> 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  captiun, 
was  put  ashore  at  his  own  request  on  the  isl- 
and of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was  then  much 
frequented  bj  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific. 
He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  clothes,  arms, 
ammnnitioQ,  and  other  necessaries,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  in  solitude  4  years  and  4 
months,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  Capt.'Woodes 
Eogers  of  the  privateer  The  Duke,  Feb.  2, 1709, 
and  carried  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Oct. 
1, 1711.  Ba  retained  to  Lai^  wtiere  he  re- 
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ridfid  for  some  time,  Imt  at  length  el<^|>6d  vtfh 
a  ^1,  Thorn  he  married,  and  went  with  her  to 
London.  Snbaeqnentlr  he  entered  the  navy, 
and  held  the  poet  of  liaatenant  when  he  died. 
Gapt.  Rogers,  in  his  narratlre  of  his  crniBe 
(London,  1712),  gave  an  aooonnt  c£  Selkirk's 
rendenoe  on  Joan  Fernandez;  and  a  book  by 
John  Howell,  entitled  "Life  and  AdventtiTes 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,"  was  published  in  Edin- 
burgh-ill 1829.  His  story  is  sa^>09ed  to  hare 
suggested  Defoe's  romance  of  "Bobiiwm  Orti- 
Boe."  ^ee  Jfan  Fbknakdbz.) 

SELKIKESHIBK  an  inland  oonsty  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  by  the  counties  of  Edinburgh, 
Bozborgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area,  264 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18S1, 9,809.  The  snratce  is  gen- 
erklly  hiUf*  the  hilte  Tarying  from  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  to  2,870.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Yarrow  and  Ettriok;  and  there  are  several 
small  lakes,  that  of  St.  Mary's  being  the  finest 
sheet  of  water  in  the  south  of  Bootluid.  Only 
about  ^  of  the  surface  is  arable.  There  are 
some  mann&ctureB  of  woollen  goods,  Selkirk- 
shire returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Capi- 
tal, Selkirk. 

8ELMA,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about 
800  m.  above  Mobile  and  100  below  Montgom- 
ery; pop.  in  1861,  8,177.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  pUU«aa,  which  terminates  abruptly  in 
a  steep  bluff  fornung  tlte  hank  of  the  rirer. 
Passengers  asoend  and  descend  from  and  to 
BteamboiUs  hy  means  (tt  long  flif^ts  of  steps, 
and  merohandise  is  drawn  up  the  blnff  by  ma- 
chinery. It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Hie 
AlalwDa  and  Tennessee  rivers  railroad,  and 
the  Alabama  and  KiBEdssipf>t  rulroad  connects 
it  with  Uniontown  and  Manon.  It  had  in  1860 
2  iron  foonderies,  a  carriage  manufactory,  2 
banks,  2  public  halls,  8  duly  new^apera,  6 
churches  (Baptist,  Oampbellite,  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian), and  a  number  of  puhlio  and  private 
schools.-  In  1859-*60  it  exported  nearly  100,000 
bales  of  cotton.   

SELTZER  (properly  Sbltebs)  WATER,  the 
DToduct  of  mineral  springs  at  Lower  Seltera, 
in  the  dnohy  of  Nassau,  in  Oennany,  20  m.  N. 
from  Wiesbaden.  It  is  but  sUghtly  saline, 
containing  in  a  wine  pint  only  20  grains  of  solid 
salts.  These  are:  ohloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt),  17  grains;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  5;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  4;  carbonate  of  lime,  8.  The 
water  is  highly  eServescent,  contuning  17 
cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the  pint, 
and  this  serves  to  disguise  the  saline  taste  and 
render  the  water  an  agreeable  beverage. — Wa- 
ter impregnated  with  5  to  10  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  sold  very  generally  in  the 
United  States  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  is  called  artificial  Seltzer  water,  car- 
b<»uo  acid  water,  mineral  water,  and  soda  wa- 
ter. Thegasderivedfromtheactionofsulphnrio 
and  upon  pulverized  limestone  passes  under  its 
own  pressure  from  the  confined  vessel  called 
TOUXIT. — 82 
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flie  generator  into  an  adjoining  <nie  called  the 

reservoir  or  fountain,  which  usually  holds  about 
18  gallons  and  is  about  ^  filled  with  water. 
When  fully  charged  with  gas  it  is  disconnected 
from  the  generator,  and  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  cellar  of  the  shops,  and  a  tube  from  it  passes 
np  through  the  fioor  to  a  strong  metallic  vessel 
under  the  oounter  and  surrounded  with  ice. 
From  this  another  tube  forms  the  connection 
with  the  discharge  cock  fixed  to  the  counter. 
Though  containing  no  soda  nor  other  saUne 
matter,  the  water  is  not  only  refreshing  from 
its  efi'erveBcing  and  its  coolness,  but  the  car- 
bonic acid  imparts  to  it  diaphoredo,  diuretic, 
and  anii-emetic  inrwertieB.  It  is  a  grateful 
drink  in  fevers,  and  is  a  ocaivenieut  vehicle  for 
the  adminisfiratton  of  salts  of  magnesia  and 
other  saline  cathartics.  By  means  of  an  i^pa- 
ratus  spedally  constracted  for  the  porpose,  the 
water  barged  with  the  gas,  and  with  any  of 
the  saline  matters,  may  be  introduced  into  bot- 
tles and  tightly  corked,  and  thus  be  truuported 
to  any  place  and  kept  for  use. 

SEMELE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
Cadmus,  and  sister  of  Lio,  Agave,  Autonod, 
and  Polydoms.  ■  She  was  beloved  by  Jn|Mter, 
and  Juno,  jealous  and  indignant,  sacoeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  ask  him  that  he  would  ap- 
pear to  her  in  the  same  splendor  that  he  did  to 
Juno.  Having  sworn  to  grant  her  every  re- 
quest she  wotud  make,  and  warned  her  in  vain 
to  desist  from  this,  he  unwillingly  wHuented. 
and  appearing  in  her  presoaoe  as  the  god  <» 
thunder,  she  was  consumed  bj  the  lightning; 
but  the  child  with  whom  she  was  pregnant 
was  saved,  and  was  called  Dionysus  ^acchus). 

BE&ONOLES,  a  tribe  of  southern  American 
Lidians,  by  some  stated  to  be  a  vagrant  branch 
of  the  Creeks,  the  name  rigtufying  wild  or  reck- 
less, and  thus  expressing  their  predominant 
characteristic.  In  1705  they  assi^ed  the  Eng- 
lish to  drive  the  Appalacheee,  then  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  from  their 
territory  in  Florida,  and  kept  possession  for 
themselves.  In  1817  a  party  of  Seminoles,  in 
ooqjunction  with  the  refugee  negroes  and 
Creeks  then  occupying  the  Spanish  territory, 
began  to  ravine  theGeorgia  settlements.  Cren. 
Gaines,  who  commanded  the  nearest  fort,  de- 
manded  that  they  should  be  {^ven  up,  whi<di 
the  Indians  reftased.  A  skfrmish  followed 
shortly  after,  and  some  Indians  having  beoi 
killed,  the  Seminoles  seized  a  boat  on  its  wt^ 
to  Aj^lachicola,  and  massacred  over  40  men, 
women,  and  children.  Gen.  JatAson,  having 
been  ordered  to  punish  the  Indians,  entered 
their  country  in  the  early  part  of  1818  with  an 
army  of  Geor^ns  and  Tennesseeans,  and  not 
only  checked  their  depredations,  but  took  sev- 
eral Spanish  strongholds,  which  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Florida  by  the  United  States.  In 
1828,  after  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  United 
States  as  a  preventive  against  fhrther  aggres- 
sions made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Moul- 
trie creek,  by  which  they  agreed  to  relinqni^ 
the  p<Hrtion  tlugr  oooi^ed  and  retire  to  ttie  in- 
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terior  of  the  peninsola,  reatrietiiq;  themselrai 
to  16  miles  distance  from  the  coaat.  In  1888, 
after  several  years  of  inoreadng  trouble,  an- 
other treaty,  known  as  that  of  Payne's  Laud- 
ing, was  made,  by  wliioh  they  bound  them- 
aelves  to  remove  within  8  years  from  Florida 
to  the  ooDDtry  W.  of  the  Miaaiasippi  allotted  to 
the  Greeks,  in  oonsid^tion  oi  vhioh  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  gireeaichaf  thetribea  olaa- 
ket  and  frook,  and  to  pay  Ibem  after  their  ar^ 
li^  $15,400.  Thia  treaty  was  vary  much 
ftgunat  tiie  wiahea  of  the  nation,  and  they  en- 
ergetically opposed  it,  kiUing  two  socoesfflTe 
ohieb  who  gave  it  thor  support.  Among  and 
at  tiie  head  of  the  remstanta  was  Osoeola  (see 
Osobola),  who  at  a  oooncll  called  and  address- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  XJ.  S.  agent,  in  pri- 
vate sesnon  of  the  Indians,  eloquently  and 
sncoessftilly  harangaed  them  against  complying 
with  his  demands,  and  the  oonnoil  di^Ived 
withont  m^dng  the  least  oonoession.  A  sttb- 
seqnent  attempt  of  the  agent,  somewhat  more 
enconraging,  was  frustrated  by  the  chief,  who 
in  addition  to  his  views  of  policy  waa  actaated 
by  the  most  deadly  hatred  agautst  Thompstm 
for  a  peraonal  wrong.  The  Indians  now  com- 
menoeii  a  predatory  war&re,  ravaging  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  and  retreating  to  thdr 
inacoesnble  swamps  aa  oooasi<m  required.  This 
was  oOBtinned  far  several  years  without  any 
adequate  attempt  to  subdue  them.  On  Deo. 
S8, 1686,  a  detachment  of  110  men  under  Migor 
Dade  was  snrprised  by  the  Indians,  and  every 
one  of  them  killed  except  a  few  privates.  On 
the  same  day  Osoeola  killed  Mr.  Thompson  at 
Fort  King.  He  then  took  command  of  the  In- 
dian forces,  and  encountered  Gen.  Clinch  on 
the  banks  of  the  Withlacooohee,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Oen.  Qaines  now  left  New 
Orleans  with  abont  1,000  troops  for  the  scene 
of  war.  On  Feb.  27,  1886,  he  reached  the 
Withlaooochee,  wlwre  he  was  o|q>osed  by  the 
Indians,  who  on  that  and  tiie  fUlowing  day 
endeavored  to  check  his  advance,  but  &Uing 
retired.  After  a  few  days*  more  skirmishing, 
the  ludians  having  returned,  Oen.  Graines  re- 
Unquished  the  command  to  Gen.  Clinch.  This 
system  of  war&re  was  prolonged  for  some 
time  with  varying  success.  On  Oct.  28,  1887, 
<JeD.  Jesup,  who  had  succeeded  Clinch,  treach- 
erously made  Osceola  and  a  party  of  Indians 
nnder  a  flag  of  truce  prisoners.  Col.  Zachary 
Taylor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Tampa 
bay,  left  Fort  Gardner  Deo.  19,  with  about 
600  men,  and  after  a  most  difficult  march 
'through  swamps  and  dense  hummocks  came 
upon  the  Indians  nnder  Sam  Jones  (Abiaca) 
and  Alligator  near  Lake  Okechobee.  Here  a 
desperate  conflict  ensned,  in  which,  thoa|^  the 
troops  suffered  severely,  tiie  Indians  wem  com- 
piled to  retreat  Battles  and  skinidshes  were 
oi  eoastant  oconrrenoe  and  of  varied  results, 
the  Indians  retreating  to  their  fiutnesses  aft;er 
defeat,  but  emerging  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  In  April,  1888,  Taylor,  brevetted 
iMlgadier-genenl  for  aervioas  at  Okecfaobeej 
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superseded  Jesup  in  the  command  of  tiie  army 
in  Florida,  which  he  held  until  1840.  His  pol- 
icy was  to  enforce  practically  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  fast  as  prisoners  were  taken  they 
were  shipped  to  their  new  homes.  These 
amounted  with  voluntary  emigrations  to  1,900 
up  to  1889.  This,  with  their  losses  in  the  in- 
nmnerable  conflict*,  which  were  prolonged  for 
several  yean,  at  last  so  reduced  them  that  in 
1843,  their  number  bdng  ea^iuted  at  801,  <tf 
whom  only  129  were  warriors,  and  these  hav- 
ing taken  refuge  where  it  was  almost  imposri* 
ble  to  reach  them,  hostilities  were  snq>ended 
after  having  lasted  7  years,  at  an  expense  to 
the  government  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  aloas 
of  1,466  lives.  A  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
munder  were  by  various  devices  taken  prison- 
cars  and  sent  west  witliin  the  next  few  years, 
and  those  who  were  left  soon  became  too  weak 
to  give  ftirther  trouble.  Though  the  Seminoles 
took  the  most  prominent  part  during  the  war, 
t^ey  were  aided  and  austamed  by  a  number  of 
other  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Cre^i, 
Tallahassees,  Micksasaukiea,  tloheea,  and  Hltdi- 
tties,  who  composed  at  the  dose  of  the  war 
about  two  thirds  oi  the  whole  number. 

BKMTBAMI8,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who  r^n- 
ed  abont  2000  .B.  0.,  or  according  to  otiien 
about  1260  B.  C,  and  whose  history,  as  it  has 
been  handed  down,  is  a  collection  of  feblea. 
According  to  an  account  borrowed  by  Dio- 
dorus  from  Cteeias,  Semiramis  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  flah  goddess  Deroeto  of  Ascalon, 
became  the  wife  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  generals 
and  friends  of  Ninns,  king  of  Assyria,  and  ao- 
oompanied  her  husband  in  the  expedition 
against  Bactra.  The  siege  of  that  place  had 
l^ted  for  a  long  time,  and  without  much  pros- 
pect of  success,  when  Semiramis  planned  a 
method  of  taking  the  city  by  carrying  the  cita- 
del, and  led  the  assault  in  person.  KinnSi 
attracted  by  her  beauty  and  courage,  made  her 
his  wife,  on  acooont  itf  which  Onnes  destroyed 
himself.  By  Ninas  Semiramis  had  a  son  named 
Ninyas,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  According  to  anotiier 
account,  she  obtained  from  Nions  the  right  to 
govern  Asia  for  6  days,  and  during  that  time 
made  use  of  her  power  to  imprison  and  destroy 
him.  In  the  traditions  of  the  East  her  achieve- 
ments far  snrpassed  those  of  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing sovereigns.  She  is  siud  to  have  built 
numerous  cities,  and  to  have  erected  maCTifl- 
cent  works  all  over  her  kingdom.  In  Nine- 
veh she  built  a  tomb  for  Ninas,  9  stadia  high 
and  10  feet  wide ;  ^e  raised  an  obelisk  ISO 
foet  high  in  the  chi^  road  in  her  dominiooa, 
formed  a  lake  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the 
Euphrates,  laid  out  a  great  park  nmr  Mount 
Bagistan,  and  built  and  adorned  the  <dfy  of 
Babylon.  She  also  carried  on  numerous  wars, 
subdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia, 
and  made  war  on  an  Indian  kmg  named  Stah- 
robates.  At  flrst  suocessfol,  she  was  finally 
defeated  uid  wounded,  and  according  to  some 
traditions  foil  In  the  rattle,  but  aoom^ng  to 
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eibwB  eseaped  to  li«r  own  wtatry^  and  Booa 
after  her  refeam  waa  pnt  to  death  b;'  her  aoa 
Ninyas.  Anotiier  tradition  assarts  that,  after 
r^gning  43  years,  she  gave  up  her  BOTereignty 
to  her  son,  and  vanished  from  earth,  flying  to 
heaven  in  the  fonn  of  a  dove.  Although  her 
history  is  anqaestionably  all  or  nearly  eJi  fab- 
nlons,  her  existence  cannot  he  denied.  8be 
is  believed  from  the  onneiform  inscriptions  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  Iva-lnsh,  the  '*  Phnl "  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  was  in  all  probability  a 
Babylonian  princess  in  whose  right  her  hus- 
band acquired  the  dominion  over  3iat  cottntry. 

SEMITIO  BAOE  ato  LANGUAGES.  Tlie 
name  Semitic  is  implied  to  designate  a  family 
(tf  olosely  related  peoples,  among  whmn  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  are  the  most  prominent 
and  histwicaUy  important,  ocenpying  the  coxm- 
try  Inolnded  between  the  Tannis  motmtidne  on 
the  north,  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the  Per- 
sian gnlf  on  the  east,  and  the  In^an  ocean, 
Bed  sea,  and  Mediterranean  on  the  south  and 
west.  They  are  so  called,  as  possessing  a  terri- 
tory assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  son  of  Koah,  and  aa  being  in  the  greater 
part  traced  to  him  as  their  ancestor  in  the  Bible 
geneal<^es.  The  £amUy  is  also  often  styled  the 
Syro-Arabian.  Its  determination  is  based  pri- 
marily on  the  evidence  of  language,  strongly 
snpported,  however,  by  resemblance  of  national 
duvacterand  institations.  It  is  divided  geo- 
sr^khically  and  lingoistleally  into  8  i>rincipal 
nwohes:  the  northern,  or  Aramtean,  iodades 
in  its  domain  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  cen- 
tral, or  Oanaanitic,  is  ohie6y  represented  by 
the  Phosnician  and  the  Hebrew ;  the  southern, 
or  Arabian,  covers  the  peninsnls  of  Arabia,  in- 
cluding, beside  the  Arabic,  the  Himyaritic  and 
its  outlier  in  Africa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Geez. 
Whether  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  languages 
should  be  extended  westward  so  as  to  take  in 
the  dialects  of  northern  Africa,  the  Berber  and 
others,  is  a  mooted  question,  of  which  the  dis- 
ousrion  or  settlement  need  not  be  attempted 
here ;  if  possessing  peculiarly  intimate  relations 
to  the  Semitic  &mily,  they  are  yet  not  of 
that  fiimily  in  the  same  manner  and  d^;ree  as 
tiie  other  lai^niweB  named.  The  mutual  con- 
nection of  the  Semitic  IcUonis  Is  very  close ; 
tiiey  are,  as  it  were,  dialects  of  a  dng^e  tongue, 
the  differenoes  between  tiiem  being  h^dly 
greater  than  between  the  snbdivirions  of  a  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Indo-European  family — for 
instance,  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic.  Iliey  are 
generally  classed  by  lingaistlo  writers  with  the 
Indo-Enj-opean  langnages,  as  composing  with 
them  the  inflective  division  of  human  speech ; 
bnt  we  must  beware  of  hastily  drawing  ftom 
this  fblse  conclusions  as  to  the  genetical  rela- 
tion^ip  of  the  two  families ;  for  the  classifica- 
tion implies  a  similarity  of  spirit  in  the  result 
attuned  by  the  formative  processes  of  luiguage 
—viz. :  ii^ection,  or  the  interweaving  &[  the 
ra^eal  and  fiarmative  parts  of  each  word,  or  of 
fheme  and  afBx.  so  uist  they  form  together, 
botii  phonetically  and  to  the  oonoeption,  a 


whole,  a  nnl^;  n  dtstfaignished  fKnn'agRliiti- 
nation,  which  leaves  the  root  or  theme  amays 
nnchanged,  and  allows  the  modifyinc  ^Uablea 
attached  to  it  to  retain  their  distinct  mdividaal 
form,  and  to  be  feh  as  appendages— and  not  a  re- 
semblance and  historical  connection  of  the  for- 
mative processes  themselves.  Yerystrildngand 
fundamental  peculiarities  of  form  characterize 
the  Semitic  tongues,  and  the  historical  transition 
to  Indo-European  inflection  from  Mongcdian 
agglutination,  or  even  teom  Ohinese  monosylla- 
bism,  is  easiu'  to  make  than  from  Semitic  in- 
flection.— ^The  alphabets  in  which  the  Semitic 
dialects  are  written  are  all  -of  kindred  origin, 
and  the  Phoenician  repreeents  most  closely  the 
primitive  form  of  which  they  are  developments 
or  expanidons.  Except  tiie  Ethiopian,  they 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  have  a  syllabic 
character,  writing  the  vowels  either  not  at  all 
or  only  in  exceptional  cases.  A  characteristic 
of  their  phonetical  system  is  the  number  and 
frequency  of  deep  guttural  sounds,  very  difficult 
of  imitation  by  our  ot^^s;  farther,  a  lingual 
series,  parallel  with  the  dental  t,  d,  s,  and 
pronoonced  with  the  np^  surface  instead  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  general  style  of  ut- 
terance seems  also  more  fhU  and  labored  than 
in  our  more  western  languages.  Of  grammat- 
ical peculiarities,  the  fint  and  most  notable  is 
the  triliterality  oif  the  roots ;  witii  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, every  word  is  traeeaUe  to  a  root  con- 
taming  three  emscoianto,  which  are  generally 
pernstant  and  nnohanmable  in  all  Privative 
forms,  while  the  nnmber  and  quality  of  the 
vowels  with  which  they  are  uttered  varies  In- 
deflnitely,  and  a  great  part  of  the  system  of  de- 
rivation of  the  hmguages  consists  in  the  differ- 
ent vocalization  of  the  three  radical  consonants. 
Thus,  in  Arabic,  from  the  root  g-t-l,  to  kill,  we 
have  oafoJo,  he  killed ;  ^afoid,  uiey  two  killed; 
qatam,  they  killed ;  qukla,  Ac.,  be  was  Idlled, 
Ac.;  wqtul,}dlll  j'tlftA  killing;  ;ato2,  a  killing; 
qdtala,  he  tried  to  kill;  gitdt,  trying  to  kill; 
aqtala,  he  caused  to  kill ;  iqtdl,  can^g  to  kill ; 
qatl,  murder;  qitl,  enemy;  qutl,  murderous,  &c. 
This  form  of  the  roots  is  a  no  less  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  separating 
them  flrom  all  other  known  langn^f^  than  is 
the  monosyllalnsm  of  the  Ohineee;  and  it  is 
even  more  anomalous  than  the  latter,  and  hard- 
er to  account  for  by  the  general  analogies  (tf 
linguistic  growth ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  poa- 
sling  problems  presented  to  the  consideratitm 
of  historical  philology.  Efforts  have  been  re- 
peatedly made  to  retrace  the  processes  of  this 
Procrustean  development,  and  reduce  the  Se- 
mitic roots  to  a  simple  monosyll^lc  form ;  but 
they  have  been  only  partially  sucoessfol.  Such 
a  reduction  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  prelimina- 
ry to  any  comparison  of  the  roots  of  the  Se- 
mitic wim  those  of  the  Indo-European  or  other 
families,  in  order  to  show  an  ultimate  histori- 
cal connection  between  them.  Each  Seraitio 
verb  has  a  number  of  different  coidugationB, 
dependent  on  and  expressing  the  d^ree  or 
quality  of  the  action,  as  punw    less  amiva,  as 
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repMttd,  iotennfled,  earned,  attempted,  reflect- 
ed, BDffered,  and  the  like.  As  regards  tempo* 
ral  and  modal  distinetions,  it  is  far  less  noh 
and  precise ;  it  has  bnt  two  tenses,  formerly 
called  preterite  and  fhtore,  bat  now  more  gen- 
erally perfeet  and  imperfect,  which  names  more 
nearly  express  their  distinctiTe  oharaoter  as  de- 
noting ownpleted  and  inoomi^ete  action ;  eadi 
may,  aooorung  to  drcnmgtances,  be  ^tber  past^ 
preeent,  or  futnre.  The  imperfect  has  on  im- 
perative. In  tense  dedenstoo,  three  nnmbera 
are  distingnisbed,  eingalar,  diial,  and  plaral, 
and  the  persona,  excepting  the  let,  haTe  both 
a  mascnhne  and  a  feminine  form.  The  ui^an, 
both  BobetantiTe  and  adjective,  has  bat  a  very 
•canty  declension ;  it  posseseee  three  nombera, 
bat  has  hardly  any  distinction  of  oases ;  only 
the  Arable  has  separate  forms  for  nominatira, 
genitive,  and  accosatiTe,  or  for  nominative  and 
aconsative.  All  words  are  either  mascoline  or 
fsminine.  The  personal  pronouns,  beside  their 
full  forms,  have  briefer  saffix  forms,  which  are 
sttaobed  to  the  governing  word,  whiter  verb, 
noon,  or  portide.  The  syntax  is  of  the  jdain- 
•st  and  baldest  oharaoter;  a  compound  sen- 
tence or  period,  with  members  duly  snbordlna- 
tad  and  interwoven  by  varied  oonnectivea,  is  a 
thing  unknown;  the  style  admits  only  of  a 
single  ranging  one  after  another  of  cofirdinate 
dottses,  tied  together  by  the  coqjonction  and. 
There  is  no  saoh  thing  as  the  formation  of  oom- 
ponnd  words. — ^A  gena-al  literal  and  physical 
character  belongs  to  the  Semitic  tongaes ;  they 
depict  sensible  external  attributes  and  actions, 
and  have  in  a  vaatiy  less  degree  than  the  Indo- 
European  idioms  developed  out  of  these  a  lan- 
guage for  the  moral  and  intellectual  world; 
their  ezpreeaons  for  metaphysical  relations  do 
not  lose  the  character  of  bold  metaphors. 
Hence,  wbUe  irfotuiesqae  and  vivid,  ana  capop 
ble  fjf  great  force  and  dignity  in  descripticai 
and  iqjnnction,  they  are  but  ill  auited  to  con- 
tinued and  close  argumentation,  ab^aoot  rea^ 
soning,  and  philosophical  investigation.  With 
this  character  of  the  languages  agrees  that  of 
tiie  literatures  of  the  race,  which  are  somewhat 
monotonous  and  in  important  re^>ects  defec- 
tive. Science  and  philosophy  are  almost  want- 
ing in  them;  of  miaginative  fiction  there  is 
next  to  none;  and  poetry  is  didactic  and  lyric 
only,  never  rinog  into  the  spheres  of  the  dra- 
matic and  the  epic. — The  historical  importance 
of  the  S^itio  race  begins  perhi^s  with  the 
Afftmamw  branch,  in  tiie  Mesopotamian  em- 
pires of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  altiiough  it  is 
yet  matter  of  question  how  far  those  were 
proper!^  Semitio  empires,  and  not  rather  <^ 
another  rooe,  founded  among  and  over  a  popu- 
lation in  great  part  Bemitic.  The  study  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptitms  has  not  yet  reached  a 
point  at  which  we  can  tell  what  results  it  will 
yield  for  the  early  history  of  tiie  Semites.  Nor 
has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  take  any  ac- 
ooont  above  of  the  Semitio  dialect  alleged  to  be 
repreeented  by  the  inscniptims  of  the  second 
elan,  considering  the  still  nnfinished  state  of 
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their  investigation,  and  tiie  aerious  donbta  Mk 
by  many  noted  scholars  as  to  many  of  the  con- 
olusions  arrived  at;  if  Semitio,  it  has  a  peculiar 
character,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  dialects 
i^em^ns  to  be  determined.  With  this  posnble 
exception^  the  earliest  branch  of  the  fiuuily  to 
acquire  prominence  in  universal  history  was 
the  Oanaanitic.  The  Phomioiana,  by  a  ooift- 
merdal  and  industrial  activity  unsDipoBsed  in 
ancient  times,  vastly  extended  the  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  geography  and  valuable  produo- 
tions,  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  learn* 
ing  on  remote  coasts,  and  bound  different  races 
together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  hjelpAdnee^ 
Their  prinpipal  odony,  Carthage,  long  bore 
sway  over  northern  Africa,  extensively  spread- 
ing tiiere  its  langa^i;e  and  institutiona;  and  it 
die^ted  for  a  time  with  the  growing  power 
of  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world.  Neither 
Phoenicia  nor  Carthage  has  lefl  a  literature; 
the  language  of  the  former  is  known  solely 
from  med^  and  inscriptiona,  chiefly  found  on 
the  dtea  oi  her  varioas  ookmiea.  Only  within 
a  few  years  has  been  diacovered  in  the  mother 
connt^,  at  Kdrai,  a  monument  ouCwdgluDg 
them  all  in  extent  and  value,  the  inaoription 
on  the  coffin  King  Esbmunezer,  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris;  it  is  about 
equ^  in  extent  to  the  10th  chq>ter  of  Goieeis, 
or  the  104th  Psalm,  and  dates  from  the  Cth  or 
6th  century  B.  0. ;  its  idiom  is  almost  purely 
Hebrew.  The  Ponio  dialect,  although  it  ia 
supposed  by  some  not  to  have  beoome  extinct 
in  northern  Africa  until  after  the  Uohammedan 
invasion,  is  known  to  us  only  by  a  mutilated 
passage  in  a  Outhaginian  play  of  Plantue,  and 
by  a  few  epigraphical  monuments.  Of  the  won- 
derful literature  originated  during  the  period 
of  PhcNuoian  commercial  and  colonial  activity 
by  the  other  toibe  of  the  Oanaanitic  branch, 
tneHebrewe— araoaoomparativelyinugnifioant 
in  political  histor7--we  do  not  need  to  qieak; 
the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  made  by  Ohristian* 
ity  a  household  book  among  all  the  races  of 
dvilized  man.  The  extinction  by  Greece  and 
Bome  of  the  power  and  independence  of  Phcs- 
nida,  and  the  disperdon  and  exile  of  the  He- 
brews, only  very  imperfectly  retrieved  by  the 
later  restoration  of  a^part  of  them,  caused  the 
decay  of  this  whole  branch  of  the  family  some 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  even  their 
languages  were  crowded  out  and  replaced  by 
Aramaic  dialects;  and  for  more  than  1,000 
years,  till  the  rise  of  Uohammedaniam.  the  Aj- 
amaan  was  the  prindpal  branch,  and  its  lan- 
guagea  -lUmost  the  sole  organa  of  Semitic 
thought.  Aitw  the  destmctaon  frf  Jerusalem, 
Jnda&m  took  reftage  in  Babylonia  and  Arabia; 
Syria,  oonverted  to  Christianity,  was  active  in 
wreading  it  through  central  .^a,  even  to 
China,  and  an  extensive  Syriao  literature  grew 
up,  founded  however  on  Greek  influence,  and 
reflecting  European  Christianity,  and  so  only 
partially  Semitio  in  character.  It  is  asserted 
of  late  that  iimiortant  remiuns  of  an  ancient 
Nabdiuean  or  Babylonian  literature  still  exist 
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{n  Aratdo  tranalslions ;  bnt  its  principal  work,  religion,  snd  the  reassertion  of  which  made  the 
the  "Book  of  Kabatheaan  Agrioaltnre,"  long  power  also  of  Mohammedanigm.  It  mmt  be  pro- 
looked  for  witii  mndb  interest  bj  the  learned,  nonnoed,  npon  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  other 
and  of  which  the  speedy  pnblicsUoQ  is  prom-  principal  white  race,  to  whioh  it  has  now  eveij' 
ised  by  Oliwolaon,  seems  likely  to  tnm  ont,  where  yielded  the  leadership  of  mankind, 
at  least  in  great  part,  a  modem  fabrication.  8EMLER,  Johanit  Salomo,  a  (German  theo* 
Tlie  reviral  of  Semitic  power  and  influence  by  logian,  and  one  of  the  chief  foonders  of  the 
the  Arabs,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mohanuned-  rationalistio  school  (see  Qebhah  Teoboloot), 
anism,  in  the  7tb  oentary,  opened  a  new  era  in  bom  in  Saalfeld,  Dec.  16, 1786,  died  March  14, 
the  h^tory  of  the  race,  transferrin^^  its  leader-  1791.  In  17B0  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
diip  to  a  branch  hitherto  insigmflcant,  and  the  gymnasiom  of  Oobnr^  and  editor  of  the 
giving  it  a  combined  poUtioal  and  literary  im-  Oohurger  Zeitung,  in  17S1  professor  of  theolt^ 
portance  which  it  had  nerer  before  enjoyed,  at  the  iuiiTernt7  of  Halle,  and  in  1767  director 


Semitic  Mbes,and  also  of  otiier  conquered  peo-  He  was  a  prolific  writer  insereral  dejnrtments 
pies  of  difltevnt  lineage,  the  Aratw  were  for  a  of  theology.  In.  Ida  et^;etieal  writing  he 
time  not  only  the  most  at^e  proselytizers,  but  nt^d  tiie  diflbrence  between  the  oanoiucity 
the  most  ibnnidable  military  power,  and  the  and  the  inspiration  of  a  bibUoal  book,  miun' 
fbremost  representatives  of  art  and  science,  tuning  that  the  latter  oonld  not  possibly  be 
throaghont  the  world.  This  part  of  Semitic  determined  by  its  reception  into  a  Tolmne 
history,  however,  is  snffloiently  treated  in  the  merely  destined  to  be  read  in  the  ohnrehes,  bnt 
articles  Arabia  and  UoHAMMiDiinsu.  With  only  by  intrinsic  evidence  of  troth.  He  n^eot- 
the  decline  of  Mohammedanism  came  the  deca-  ed  therefore  a  namber  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
denoe  of  Semitism  as  a  living  power  in  history,  Testament,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New 
although  half  the  world  still  owns  the  sway  of  Testament,  as  not  inspired.  He  was  the  first 
Semitic  ideas  md.  institutions,  especially  in  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  "  accommodation," 
matters  conoeraing  religion.  Arab  authority  accordiDg  to  whioh  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ac- 
Is  u;ain  limited  within  the  boundaries  of  the  commodated  themselves  to  the  prevailing  Jew- 
Arabian  desert ;  but  Arabic  is  still  every  where  ish  notions;  and  he  taught  that  the  nation- 
the  sacred  dialect  of  Mohammedanism ;  it  is  al,  local,  and  temporal  peooliarities  in  their 
vemaenlarin  Egjpt  and  parts  of  K.  Africa,  and  language  mnst  be  well  dutii^ruished  from  the 
all  the  languages  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ghinges  general  tmths,  as  which  he  recognised  only 
on  tiie  east  totheAtlantio  shores  of  Africa  uid  uiose  that  have  a  direct  and  immemate  beating 
^Mun  on  the  west  oonfesa  its  influence  by  the  on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men.  In  his 
greater  or  leas  infadon  which  they  have  re*  works  on  i^stematio  theolc^  he  declared  only 
ceived  from  ita  vocabulary.  The  Hebrew  those  doctrines  of  Ohristiaoity  essential  which 
mainttuns  only  an  artificial  existence  amongthe  elucidate  the  nature  of  God  and  the  essential 
■canty  Jewish  communities  scattered  through  relation  of  man  to  him,  regarding  all  the  rest, 
the  world,  but  its  ancient  literature  is  *'toe  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Book"  par  easetUsnee  of  the  leading  civilized  atonement  of  Obrist,  &c.,  as  ever  changing  re- 
races.  The  domains  of  the  Aramraan  branch  ligioos  representations  without  obligatory  char- 
have  been  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Arabic,  acter.  llie  most  important  among  his  follow- 
and  of  its  languages  there  remain  only  the  dia-  era  and  pupils  was  Griesbach. 
lects  of  a  few  tril>es  near  Damascus,  and  the  8EMLIN  (Slav.  Zemun;  Hun.  Smorw),  a 
modem  Syriac  of  the  Nestorian  and  Ohaldean  fortified  town  of  the  AusMan  Military  Fron- 
Ghristians  in  Eoordistan  and  upon  the  borders  tier,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the 
of  Ferna  Abysnnia  still  employs  the  Geez  Danube,  8  m.  N.  W.  from  Belgrade  in  Servia. 
and  Ae  kindred  Amhario  as  literary  dialecta,  whioh  is  situated  at  the  oiqmme  nook  formed 
and  ItB  spoken  languages  are  in  part  descended  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ;  pop.  abont 
from  Semitic  originals.  The  Maltese  is  a  mix-  10,000,  conristing  mostly  of  Slavonians,  Serbs, 
tare  of  Arabic  and  Italian,  the  former  predomi-  Germans,  and  Jews.   It  is  the  principal  entre- 


this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  race  it  is  has  some  manu&ctnres,  a  theatre^  several 

necessary  to  add  but  a  word  respecting  its  churches  and  schools,  and  a  quarantine  estab- 

character,  already  illustrated  in  part  upon  the  lishment.    During  the  Hungarian  and  Ans- 

side  of  language  and  of  history.   Subjectivity,  strian  wars  with  the  Turks  its  situation  often 

egotigm,  intense  feeling  and  pasdon,  unreason-  made  it  aplace  of  great  strategic  importance, 
ing  and  intuitive  penetration,  are  its  distinctive      S£MM£BING,  or  B6iaisKiNa,  a  branch  of 

traits.    It  lacks  the  richness  and  variety,  and  the  Norio  chain  of  Alps,  between  Austria 

capacity  of  many-sided  and  indefinitely  pro-  proper  and  Styria,  4,416  feet  high,  fhmbhing 

gressive  cultivation,  which  belong  to  the  Indo-  the  principal  passage  l>etwe^  Lower  Austria 

European  race.   It  has  littie  power  of  oi^aoi-  and  the  more  southern  provinces  of  the  Ans* 

zation ;  its        and  political  life  is  simple ;  it  trian  empire.  In  the  14th  oentuiy  a  dnke  criT 

has  governed  the  worid  hot  so  mnoK  by  in^-  Styria  founded  a  ho^Ualfiir  Iravwers  on  the 

tutions  as  t^^  Ideas,  and  mainly  by  tiie  idea  of  Styrian  side  of  the  pasa.  A  post  and  carriaffe 

xiionothdam,tbe  central  feature  of  the  Hebrew  rood  over  the  mountain  was  oraqtleted  the 
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emperor  Oharies  VL  In  1788.  It  vises,  partlr 
by  zigzags,  to  &  height  of  8,290  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  on  its  rammit  level  a  Htone  monu- 
ment with  the  insoription :  Aditut  ad  Marit 
ASriatiei  Litora.  A  new  highway,  longer,  but 
morepraotioable,  waflcompletedtnl840.  Arail- 
wa;  over  the  Semroering,  projected  and  under- 
taken by  a  private  company,  was  execnted  for 
the  Anstrian  government  by  the  engineer  Oarlo 
Ohega  between  1848  and  1854.  It  extends  25 
m.  from  Glo^nitz,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
pass,  1,878  feet  above  the  aeo,  to  H&rzzuschlag, 
at  the  8.  extremity,  2,181  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  rises  ttom  Gloggnitz,  passing  several  pretty 
villas,  orosung  the  Schwarzer  on  a  carved  via- 
dnot  of  13  arches,  and  sweeping  along  the 
ahonlders  of  the  hills  throngh  a  series  of  mag- 
nifioeot  engineering  works,  till  it  attains  a 
h^ht  of  3,893  feet  above  the  sea,  when  any 
farther  ascent  is  avoided  by  a  tunnel  throngh 
the  mountain;  4,600  feet  long.  The  works  on 
the  sonthem  slope  are  leas  remarkable.  Al- 
together the  railway  has  about  2  m.  of  tunnel- 
ling. Quick  trains  run  from  Gloggnitz  to 
MQrzznsohlag  in  1  hour  and  50  minutes. 

8KMPLE,  RoBXBT  Batlob,  an  American 
clergyman,  born  at  Bose  Mount,  King  and 
Queen  CO.,  Va.,  Jan.  20, 1760,  died  at  Frederics- 
burg,  Va.,  Dec.  25,  1831.  At  the  age  of  about 
18  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
abandoned  for  theology,  and  in  1790  became 
of  the  Bmington  Baptist  chnrch.  He 
his  time  between  prwching,  teaching^ 
and  the  management  of  a  &rm  or  plantation: 
and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational 
and  missionary  operations  of  bis  denomination, 
and  also  in  the  colonization  society.  In  1827 
he  became  the  financial  agent  of  the  Oolumbian 
college,  retaining  his  pastorate.  From  1820  he 
bad  been  tJbe  president  of  the  Bf^tist  triennial 
convention.  As  early  as  1806  he  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university,  but 
dechned  it.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Brown  university  and  WiUiam  and 
Kary  college,  bntfrom  oonscientious  scruples  he 
declined  the  honor  in  both  cases.  He  published 
a  catechism  for  children,  which  passed  through 
numerous  editions ;  a  History  of  Virginia 
B^>tist8,"  with  sevend  biogr^hical  notices  ap- 
pended (1810);  a  "Memoir  of  Elder  Stran- 
C^ian;"  "Letters to AlexandwOampbell;"  and 
some  minor  works. 

S£NAO,  Jbak  Baptistk,  a  French  physician, 
bom  near  Lombez,  Gascony,  in  1698,  died  in 
Paris,  Dec.  20, 1770.  In  1753  he  was  appoint- 
ed first  pbyddan  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  he 
was  snbsequentiy  made  a  councillor  of  state  anu 
superintendent  general  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  the  kingdom.  His  principal  work  is  a  TraiU 
de  la  $trueture  du  eceur  (2  vols.  4to.,  1749). 

SENATE  (Lat.  aenatm,  an  assembly  of  el- 
ders), the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Boman 
people.  It  was  composed  originally  of  100 
members,  each  representing  one  ot  the  dccuria 
into  which  the  pojrulut  Bomam*^  or  body  of  the 
Boman  dtizens^  whan  it  oomprehendea  bnt  a 


SENATE 

ringle  tribe,  die  BamnenseSfWasdhdded.  When 

the  Sabines  or  Titienses  were  inoorpor^»d  with 
the  Bamnenses  as  a  second  tribe,  an  equal  nam- 

ber  of  senators  was  added ;  and  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  the  third  tribe,  the  Lucerensea,  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  recent  critics),  the  number  was 
increased  to  300.  The  new  senators  were  bow- 
ever  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  earlier 
tribes  (who  were  called  patreg  majorvm  gen- 
tium) by  the  titie  of  ^tret  minorum  gentium. 
The  number  was  dimmished  considerably  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  but  at  the 
formation  of  the  republic  was  recruited  to  the 
established  standard  from  the  principal  ple- 
beians of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were 
thence  called  conteripHj  and  it  was  thereafter 
customary  to  address  the  whole  senate  as  jn>- 
tTc*  eontenpt%  that  is,  patret  et  eonaeripH.  The 
number  remained  unchanged,  notwithstanding 
attempts  at  alteration  by  Cfuus  Gracchus  and 
the  tribune  Livius  Brusns,  until  the  time  of 
Sylla,  when  it  was  increased  to  600  by  the  ad- 
dition of  300  equitet.  Julius  Cocsar  created  sev- 
eral hundred  new  senators,  and  during  the  sec- 
ond triumvirate  the  number  exceeded  1,000. 
Augustus  rednoed  it  to  600.  The  senators 
held  ofBce  for  life,  and  were  originally  men 
of  advanced  age ;  but  under  Augustus  they 
were  admitted  as  members  in  their  23tb  year, 
which  tlienceforth  became  the  ata»  tenalgia. 
They  were  elected  during  the  kingly  period 
by  tiie  deeurim.  under  the  republic  by  the  con- 
suls and  oonsnlar  tribonen,  and  after  the  estab- 
lishment <^  the  censorship  by  the  censors  ex- 
clusively. The  persons  eligible  to  fill  vacancies 
were  those  who  bad  been  quccstors  or  cumle 
magistrates,  and  the  latter  held  seats  ex  officio^ 
and  were  entitled  to  speak  bnt  not  to  vote. 
The  plebeians  as  an  order  were  never  eligi- 
ble, but  after  the  queestorship  and  curule  ma- 
gistracies were  opened  to  them,  they  of  course 
frequently  attained  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 
Hence  the  senate,  originally  a  purely  aristo- 
cratic body,  became  gradually  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  No  property  qualifi- 
cation  seems  to  have  been  required  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  a  senato- 
rial censDS,  which  was  increased  from  400.000 
sesterces  to  1,200,000 ;  and  any  senator  falling 
short  of  tiiis  amount  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  office.  Senators  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  office  whose  parents  were  not  of  free 
birth  ;  but  from  both  these  requirements  there 
appear  to  have  been  frequent  deviations.  The 
senate  met  on  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of 
each  month  during  the  republic,  and  under 
Augustus  on  tlie  kidends  and  ides  only;  bnt 
extraordinary  meetings  could  be  convoked  on 
any  day  not  a  die*  comitialiM  or  a  dif»  ater,  by 
a  variety  of  magistrates,  who  on  such  occasions 
exercised  the  privilege  of  presiding.  At  r^u- 
lar  meetings  under  the  empire  one  of  the  con- 
suls, or  the  emperor  if  a  consul,  generally  pre- 
sided ;  and  the  number  of  senators  constituting 
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a  quorum  seems  to  hare  Tailed  from  about  70 
to  400.  The  title  of  princep»  aenaUu,  which 
was  ori^nallj  associated  with  that  of  eutto* 
urhia,  and  conferred  the  power  of  convoking 
and  presiding  over  the  senate,  became  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic  a  purely  honorary 
one,  and  was  usually  borne  by  the  emperors. 
After  the  time  of  Jnlina  Oaaar  the  proceed- 
ings were  regularly  reoorded  by  sonbes 
pomted  for  the  purpose.  The  powers  of  tfie 
senate  during  the  republic  comprehended  the 
general  care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  super- 
mtendenoe  of  all  matters  of  relif^on,  the  man- 
agement of  all  afiairs  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  di^KMltion  of  the  fiuanoea  reqni»te  for 
these  purposes.  Its  enactments,  called  $enatu8 
consuUa,  and  which  were  passed  by  a  minority 
«f  Totes,  under  Augustus  and  his  successors 
took  the  place  of  the  Ugea  enacted  by  the  comi- 
tia  trihuta.  Its  authority  was  considerably 
impaired  ^ter  the  institution  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  re- 
public It  frequently  became  merely  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Bylla,  Ossar,  and  other 
ambitions  generals.  The  establishment  of  the 
empire  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  purely 
mbordinate  power,  whose  ftanetiong  and  rery 
existence  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
emperor.  As  a  high  court  of  justice,  however, 
it  still  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance, and  admission  into  its  ranks,  which 
was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  emperors, 
in  virtue  of  their  assumption  of  the  censorship, 
was  coveted  by  men  of  wealth  and  rank  down 
to  a  late  period.  A  second  senate  was  estab- 
Ibhed  by  Oonstantine  at  Byzantium,  upon 
which  Julian  conferred  powers  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  Roman  senate.  Tlie  latter 
body  continued  in  existence  until  the  Gothic 
eonquest  irf  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  and  seems 
to  Have  been  the  last  depository  of  what  ro> 
mMned  of  the  old  national  spirit.— The  aflbirs 
of  the  Italian  dties  and  provincial  towns  of-the 
Boman  empire  were  administered  by  bodies 
called^  senates,  whose  Motions  were  generally 
of  a  cirio  character ;  and  the  term  is  f^equeutiy 
employed  in  modern  times  to  designate  the  up- 
per house  of  assembly  in  republican  or  limited 
monarchical  governments.  The  senate  of  the 
'United  States  is  composed  of  two  members  for 
each  state  of  the  Union,  who  are  elected  by  the 
legislatures  of  such  states  and  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  6  years.  In  addition  to  its  legisla- 
tive functions,  it  possesses  the  power  of  ratify- 
ing foreign  treaties  and  nominations  to  office 
made  by  the  president,  and  is  the  high  court 
of  impeachment  for  public  ftmotionaries.  Each 
state  of  the  Union  has  a  Iwlslative  chamber, 
which  exercises  ftanotiona  of  a  similw  nature, 
though  differing  in  degree.— The  French  sen^ 
caliea  the  tSnat  eonwnateur,  came  into  exist- 
enoe  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bromaire, 
and  was  originally  composed  of  80  members  of 
at  least  40  years  of  age.  Its  chief  functions 
were  to  prevent  violations  of  the  constitn- 
tion,  to  Introduce  such  changes  as  were  neoes- 
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sary  Into  that  instrument,  and  to  elect  the  con- 
snls,  tribunes,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  departments.  It 
soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
consul,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire was  reduced  to  the  oonditiou  of  a  state 
conncil.  It  was  replaced  by  the  chamber  of 
peers  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  bnt 
was  revived  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1863.— The 
Hanseotio  towns  are  governed  by  senates,  and 
dmilar  bodies,  having  l^dative  functions  of 
various  degrees  of  importanoe,  are  recognized 
hy  the  eonstitations  of  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
some  other  European  governments.  The  Bub- 
sian  senate  is  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  empire,  and  its  decrees,  when  not  vetoed 
by  the  emperor,  have  the  force  of  laws.  In 
many  coimtriea  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, the  affairs  of  nmversities  are  adminis- 
tered by  academic  senates,  composed  of  the 
prcrflessors,  and  over  which  the  government 
exercises  a  control  by  means  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion. The  term  is  thero  commonly  applied  to 
the  managing  board  of  a  soientifio  or  literary 
assodation. 

6EKE0A.  L  A  ofintralc&  of  N.T^  bounded 
K  by  Oi^nga  lake  and  Seneca  river,  and  W, 
chiefly  by  Seneca  lake,  and  drained  by  the  Sen- 
eca and  Olyde  rivers ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1660,  28,189.  The  snr&ce  is  hilly  and  the 
soil  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
1856  were  168,108  bushels  of  wheat,  666,288  of 
oats,  887,998  of  Indian  com,  104,856  of  barley, 
73,644  of  potatoes,  176,878  of  apples,  705,674 
lbs.  of  butter,  629,811  of  flax,  160,946  of  wool, 
and  20,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  news- 
paper offices,  48  churches,  98  schools,  6  fur- 
naces, 16  grist  mills,  and  16  saw  mills.  Ilie 
New  York  central  railroad,  the  Erie  canal,  and 
the  Oayusa  and  Seneca  canal  tinverse  tha 
county.  Shire  towns,  Ovid  and  Waterloo.  IL 
A  N.  00.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sandnsky  river 
and  Hon^  and  Green  creeks ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  80,869.  The  surface  ia  almost 
level,  well  timbered,  and  very  productive.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  474,787  bushels  of 
wheat,  682,870  of  Indian  ooru,  287,113  of  oats, 
202,181  lbs.  of  wool,  and  26,680  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  81  saw  mills,  11  grist  mills,  8  wool- 
len factories,  6  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices, 
49  churches,  and  6,451  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine 
are  riused.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sandus- 
ky, Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroad.  Capital, 
Tiffin. 

SENECA,  Haboub  Amr^s,  a  Boman  rhet- 
oridan,  Ixwn  in  Oorduba  (Cordova),  Spain, 
about  61  6. 0.,  died  in  Italy  probably  near  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  He  wpeara  to 
have  spent  part  oS  his  early  life  in  Rome,  bnt 
afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and  there  married. 
He  was  a  rich  member  of  toe  equestrian  order, 
was  gifted  with  a  great  memory,  and  wrote 
several  books,  of  which  only  ftwgments  remain. 
One  of  these,  entitied  Oontn««nianm  LUri 
X,  oondsts  of  rhetorical  remarks  on  supposed 
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-oases.  Another  treatise,  called  8tta»t>riaram 
lAber^  U  ascribed  to  him.  The  matter  of  both 
-works  is  worthless. — Luonrs  Ann^s,  a  Ro- 
maa  stoio  philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  Oordnba  a  few  years  before  the  Ohrte- 
tian  era,  died  in  Rome,  A.  D.  05.  Hewaaearir 
brought  to  Borne,  applied  fahnself  to  the  stadj 
of  rhetoric  and  philo80{^y,  traT«lIed  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  became  a  soccessftil  advorate, 
and  subsequently  qanstor.  MessaUna,  the  wifb 
of  the  emperor  Ofaudius,  having  accased  him 
of  adxdtery  with  Jnlia  the  emperor's  niece,  he 
was  banished  to  Oondca  for  8  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises,  the 
doTuolatio  adSetviam,  a  consolatory  letter  to 
his  mother,  and  the  Oontolatio  ad  Polybium, 
addressed  to  a  powerfdl  freedman  of  Clandins. 
In  the  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doubted,  he  grossly  flatters  tiie  emperor. 
In  49,  throngh  the  influence  of  Agrippino,  who 
after  the  death  of  Hessalina  had  married  her 
nncle  Olaadius,  Seneca  was  recalled,  and  was 
made  praetor.  Babseqoently,  with  A&anius 
Bnrrhns,  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  Dond- 
tins,  afterward  the  emperor  Nero.  After  Clan 
^ns  had  been  polsraied  by  his  wlfle,  Nero 
ascended  tiie  throne,  and  both  Burrhns  and 
Seneca  hereupon  placed  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pretennons  of  Agrippina.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  bowever  effected,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  Seneca  has  been  somewhat  Idnred 
by  the  attack  made  upon  him  in  A.  D.  68 
by  Suilius,  one  of  Olaudius's  Instmments,  who 
charged  him  with  debauching  JuHa,  accumulat- 
ing a  fortune  of  800,000,000  sesterces  by  unjust 
means,  and  despoiling  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
l^ot  long  afterward  Nero  put  hia  mother  to. 
death  in  consequence  of  her  opporition  to  Pop- 
pea;  and  if  Beneca  had  no  hand  in  instimting 
the  deed,  he  OMtidnly  consented  to  it.  Nero, 
tonn«ited  by  his  conscience,  fled  to  Naples,  and 
from  that  plaoe  sent  to  the  senate  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seneca,  in  which  he  charged  Agrippina 
with  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  and  with 
having  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  its 
fiulure.  In  68  Bnrrhus  died,  and  Seneca,  con- 
scious that  the  emperor  was  growing  tired  of 
him  and  ooveted  his  wealth,  offered  to  sur- 
render his  property,  and  retire  on  a  small  com- 
petency. This  the  emperor  refbsed,  and  from 
this  period.  Bays  Tadtns,  Beneca  "kept no  more 
levees,  declined  the  nsnal  civilities  which  had 
been  paid  to  bim,  and  under  pretence  of  india- 
positioQ  avoided  appearing  in  public."  At  this 
time  Nero  is  reported  to  have  made  an  effbrt 
to  poison  bim.  Not  long  afterward  he  was 
aecnsed  of  o(HnpHdtyiiithe  oonspiraoy  of  Rso^ 
and  ordwed  to  ccnnmitsnicide.  without  show- 
ing any  dlgns  of  alann,  Beneca  had  the  veins  of 
bis  arms  opened ;  bnt  on  acooont  of  bis  age 
and  the  extreme  meagreness  of  his  body,  the 
blood  flowed  slowly,  and  the  veins  in  his  legs 
were  also  opened.  As  even  this  did  not  much 
relieve  his  pain,  a  dose  of  hemlock  was  given 
without  prodm^g  any  effect.  He  was  at  last 
08oed  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  taken  into  a 
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vapor  stove,  where  he  -was  soon  suffocated.  Hk 
wife,  Paulina,  caused  her  own  veins  to  be  open- 
ed, but  by  order  of  Nero  they  were  tied  up  by 
her  attendants,  and  she  lived  a  few  years  longer. 
—Beside  the  two  treatises  already  mentioned, 
Bmeoa wrote  i^/ra/  J)e  (hrmlatiime  adMoT' 
etam,  written  to  console  the  daughter  of  A. 
Oremntias  Oordns  for  the  loss  of  her  son ;  Ik 
Pretidmtia^  a  discusrion  of  the  qnestion  why 
evils  happen  to  good  men ;  De  Animi  Trm^ 
quiUUate;  De  ConiUintia  Sapientu;  Le  Ct^ 
mentia  ad  Xeronem  Caiarem;  De  BremtaU 
Vita  ad  Paulinvm,  a  treatise  on  the  employ* 
ment  of  time  and  the  acquiation  of  wisdom 
as  the  chief  object  of  life ;  De  Vita  Beata  ad 
OaUionetn,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  De 
Otto  out  Secmu  Sapientia;  De  Ben^fieiia;  134 
Epiitola  ad  iMcilium,  containing  moral  maxinA 
and  observations ;  Apoeclocyntont,  a  satire  on 
the  emperor  Claudius;  and  QuamUonum  Natu- 
ralium  Idbri  VII.^  a  work  whidi  treats  of 
phydcal  phenomena.  There  were  several  other 
worics  by  Beneca  now  lost  "He  treated," 
says  Qnintilian,  "  on  almost  every  sulyeot  <« 
stndy ;  for  bom  orations  of  his,  and  poems, 
and  epistles,  and  dialogaee  are  extant."  Ten 
tragedies  are  attributed  to  him,  althongh  tb«r 
antitienticity  has  sometimes  been  denied :  Ber>- 
eulet  Farem^  TTipettea,  Tksbait  or  Phamium^ 
Sippolytua  or  Phadra,  (Edipvt,  Troadet  or 
ffecuba,  Medea,  A^amemnon^  Sereultt  (Et/rta, 
and  Octatia.  Their  merit  has  been  even  far 
more  discussed  than  their  authorship;  they 
were  designed  not  for  representation' upon  the 
stage,  but  for  reading.  The  character  and  the 
works  of  Seneca  have  alike  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  among  critics, 
some  praising  him  extravagantly,  and  others 
censnring  him  in  the  same  proportion.  He  was 
no  believer  in  the  snperstitiws  qi£  his  conntry, 
and  has  been  called  by  some  an  athdat:  bnt 
his  religion  appears  to  have  been  pnre  dieiism. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  and  was  acquainted  with  St 
Panl ;  and  14  spurious  letters  purporting  to  be 
written  by  him  to  that  apostle  were  printed 
in  the  old  editions  of  his  works.  The  editit 
prineepe  of  Seneca  is  that  of  Naples  (fol.,  1476). 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  numerous  edi- 
tions, of  which  that  of  Schroder  (4to.,  Deli%, 
1738),  the  Bipont  edition  (Strasbourg  1809), 
and  that  of  F.  H.  Bothe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipric, 
1619)  are  valuable.  There  have  been  Bevanl 
translations  into  Endtsh. 

SENEGA  INDIANS,  a  once  powerfal  tribe 
belonging  b>  the  Iroqucns  or  IKx  Nations,  and 
former  occupying  w.  New  York  and  a  pw- 
tkmofN.W.  Pennsylvania.  Their  most  fiunoos 
chief  was  S^yewatha  or  Bed  Jacket.  Th^ 
now  occupy,  with  other  New  York  Indiana,  a 
large  reservation  in  IfftiiiHMi. 

SENECA  LAKE,  a  long,  narrow  lAieet  of 
water,  lying  nearly  N.  and  S.  in  the  W.  part  of 
New  York,  between  Seneca  co.  on  the  N.  and 
Bchnyler  co.  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  and  Yataa 
and  Ontario  oos.  on  the  W*  It  is  abont  87  m. 
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long  bT'  3  to  4  m.  broad,  Ins  sn  eleration  of 
441  feet  above  the  Atluitio,  and  abont  810 
feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  md  is  sarroauded  by 
baantifdl  soenery.  It  f  owa  into  Lake  Ontario 
through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers,  and  ia 
connected  by  oanala  with  the  Erie  canal,  with 
Orooked  lake  near  its  W.  border,  and  vidi  the 
CSiemting  river.  It  is  680  feet  deep,  and  was  nev- 
er known  to  be  frozen  over  till  March  23, 1666. 
It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  nmning  from  Wel- 
kins at  the  S.  to  Geneva  at  the  N.  extremity. 

SENECA  OIL.  See  PitBOunn,  voL  xiiL  p. 
907.   

8ENEFELDEB,  Aurra,  the  inventor  of  Uth- 
(wrwhy,  bom  in  Pragne  la  1771,  died  In 
llnnloh,  Feb.  S«,  1884.  The  son  of  an  aoior, 
with  whom  he  came  to  Hmiich  when  a  child, 
be  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Ingolstadt  to 
atndy  law ;  bat  on  the  doath  of  his&ther  poverty 
oompetled  him  to  leave  the  muversity,  and  he 
tried  ansaooeflsfiiUy  to  be  an  actor  and  dramatiat 
Having  learned  something  of  printing,  bnt  not 
having  the  means  to  purchase  materitds  to  print 
his  works,  he  conceived  the  Idea  of  inventing  a 
process  of  his  own.  He  made  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  •was  finally  led  by  aoddent  to 
bis  great  disooveiy.  (See  Lithoorapht.)  His 
first  prints,  some  pieces  of  murio,  were  highly 
praised  by  the  elector,  to  whom  Uiey  were  ex- 
hibited. Snbseqnently  he  made  important  im- 
provements, contrived  a  press,  prooored  a  pat- 
ent, and  set  up  an  establishment,  which  he 
carried  m  tor  some  time  soooessftallj.  In  1800 
he  was  appohited  inspector  of  the  royal  litho- 
graphing establishment  In  1819  he  pnblished 
the  "Elements  of  Lithography,"  a  onrionsly 
lllastrated  work,  whicb  was  translated  Into 
English  and  French. 

SENEGAL,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  the  prin* 
eipal  branch  of  which  rises  in  lat.  10°  61'  K., 
long.  8°  30'  W.  It  flows  first  neariy  N.  W.,  and 
afterward  describing  a  long  carve  aoqaires  a 
8.  W.  direction,  falling  into  the  Atluitio  by 
two  months,  which  lie  respectively  in  lat.  IS* 
SO'  and  16°  80'  K.  It  is  aboat  700  m.  long. 
The  principal  mootfa,  which  retains  the  name 
of  Senml,  Is  obstmc^  by  a  shifting  and  dan- 

fsronsbar.  Itlsthelat^ertriTerinSenegam- 
ia,  abont  half  of  which  beloags  to  its  basin ; 
bat  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  maoh  re- 
duced by  nameroas  drains  which  carry  off  its 
waters.  The  head  branches  of  the  Sene^  are 
the  Bakhoy  or  White  river  and  the  Baking  or 
Black  river,  the  latter  of  which  ia  ooniidered 
the  dii^  soarce.  They  unite  at  Bafonlabe, 
a  little  below  hit.  14°.  Aboat  IS  m.  below 
the  Janotion  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet,  and  100 
m.  still  lower  the  Faleme  joins  the  Senegal 
from  the  8.  From  Joag,  aboat  lat.  14"  80'  N., 
the  Senegal  flows  trough  a  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  its  months.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
tortnoas  eonrse.  Owing  to  unmennu  shoaliiL 
the  Senegal  can  only  be  ascended  bj  small 
boats  daring  iiM  dry  season ;  and  after  the 
rains,  when  the  river  in  tiie  npper  part  of  ita 
coarse  sometimee  reaches  the  height  of  40  fset 
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aboTie  its  sonnner  level,  &m  navtgition  {s  ez- 

oeedingly  tedioas.  In  tiie  month  of  Aogast  it 
attains  ita  hif^est  level,  and  aboat  the  beg^ 
ning  of  December  it  has  fallen  within  its  bed. 
Along  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  the  innnda* 
tions  are  more  ext^isive  tiian  toward  the  scarce, 
where  the  banks  are  high. 

8ESEQAL,  a  French  colony  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  connsting  of  several  forts  along 
the  whole  coarse  of  the  Senegal  and  Faleme 
rivers,  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis  at  the 
month  of  the  Senegal,  and  Allreda  at  the 
month  of  the  Qambia;  pop.  in  1858,  86,000. 
The  Frmoh  have  bew  gradaally  extending 
their  power  in  this  re^m  for  several  yean 
past,  and  snbdnlng  the  sorronnduig  tribse. 
Tb^  trade  is  chiefly  in  gold,  ivory,  wax,  gams, 
ground  nnts,  oleaginous  gr^s,  millet,  oatU& 
cotton,  and  indigo,  and  tae  aggr^te  annoal 
valae  of  imports  andezportsis  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,500,000,  the  commerce  being  almost  exoln- 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Hie  estab- 
lishment is  under  a  colonial  governor,  and  haa 
6  companies  <^  native  sharpshooters,  a  marine 
battery,  a  detachment  of  sappers,  and  a  sgoad- 
ron  of  French  and  native  spahis,  bedde  s  Do^ 
of  militia  and  12  vessels  of  war. 

8ENEGAMBIA,  a  region  of  West  Africa, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Sahuv,  E.  by  Boodan,  S. 
by  Sierra  Leone  and  Ltbena,  ana  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  extending  fiwn  lat.  S**  to  17^  N., 
and  from  long.  6°  to  17**  80*  W. ;  area,  about 
880,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
The  French  have  establishments  on  the  river 
Senegal,  the  English  on  the  Gambia,  and  the 
Forti^iiese  on  the  Rio  Grande^  These  Euro- 
pean settlements  in  Senegambia  are  entirely  of 
a  commercial  nature,  and  the  whites  have  ac- 
quired no  property  in  the  land.  The  chief 
native  territories  are  the  kingdoms  of  Eayor, 
Baol,  Sin,  Barra,  Salnm,  Yanimaroo,  Eatoba, 
Wooli,  Walo,  Burba,  Jaloof;  Footatoro,  Btai- 
doo,  K^a^a,  Bambook,  Fooladoo,  Eonkodoo^ 
Satadoo,  Dentilla,  Neola,  Tenda,  Foots  Jallon, 
and  the  uninhabited  wilderness  of  Jallon  and 
Eadoo,  which  lie  about  the  soarces  of  sevwal 
branehes  of  the  Senegal.  The  N.  part  the 
eoast  is  sandy,  low,  and  barren,  witu  here  and 
there  a  fow  rocky  diA;  but  toward  tiie  S.  the  > 
appearance  changes,  and  there  is  maoh  laxa- 
riant  vegetation. — ^The  principal  rivera  are  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  Bio  Grande,  and  Oasamanza. 
The  £.  part  of  the  country  is  moontalnons,  and 
in  the  N.  E.  the  mountains  probably  attain  the 
height  of  6,000  feet  above  Uie  sea.  A  belt  of 
level  land  from  ISO  to  300  m.  wide  extends  in- 
land from  the  coast.  The  geological  stFUCture 
of  E.  Senegambia  ia  very  imperfectly  known, 
bnt  granite  has  been  found  in  the  K.,  and  vol- 
canic rooks  frequently  cover  the  granite  towai^ 
the  S.  Iron  ore  is  abandaat  in  the  elevated  die* 
triots,  and  g<dd  is  found  in  large  grains  lower 
down.  The  dbnate  is  very  warm,  bnt  with  ttie 
ezoeptiMi  of  the  K  tract  bordering  the  Sabwa, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  it  does  not  ^ipear 
to  be  hotter  than  other  nf^vng  situated  in  tbe 
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nme  degree  of  latitode.  ICnoh  of  the  land  U  SElHOBf  Nasuu  WnxuH,  an  EngUah  po> 
ezoeedingly  fertile.  In  the  foreflts  are  found  litioal  eoonontist,  bom  at  Uffiiurton,  BerkiJiir©, 
many  valaable  kinds  of  timber,  gnma,  and  '  Sept  S6,  1790.  He  studied  lav  under  Ifr. 
oaontohoQo ;  oardaawmu  and  caana  are  aleo  ob>  Siwdea  (afterward  Lord  St  Leonarda),  was 
tabled,  and  indigo  grows  wild.  Bioe;  maize,  oalled  to  the  bar  in  1817^  and  in  16S6  was  w- 
and-  millet  are  the  chief  gndna  onlUTated.  pointed  professor  of  politioal  economy  in  the 
Hemp  is  eztoisiTely  grown.  All  the  dome^  muveruty  of  Oxford,  which  pontioiif  after 
tio  animals  of  Europe  are  found,  in  addition  to  having  left  it  for  some  time,  fie  resumed  ia 
whidi  there  are  camels  in  the  desert  eonntry  1847.  In  1863  he  resigned  the  office  of  master 
of  the  Jaloofe.  Elephants  are  Tery  numerous,  in  dianoery,  which  he  had  held  dnoe  1886. 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  iu  ail  the  rivers.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  pauperism 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelopes,  wild  boars,  hwes,  por-  and  the  poor  laws,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
cupinee,  lions,  panthers,  and  hyanas  are  all  na-  several  government  commissions  on  that  as 
tires  of  the  country.  Alligators  are  numerous,  well  as  other  sulfjects.  His  chief  works  are : 
and  the  boa  frequents  the  marshy  grounds. —  "  iDtrodnctory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy" 
The  inhabitaDts  oonsist  of  the  aboriginal  negro  (8ro.,  1626) ;  "  Ou  Foreign  Poor  Laws  and  Lfr- 
tribes,  Moors,  and  the  ofibpring  of  these  two.  borers"  (8vo.,  1840) ;  and  "  Treatise  on  Political 
The  mixed  raoe  are  of  middle  size,  of  a  light  Economy"  (Sva,  1860),  originally  published  in 
copper  color,  well  made,  and  active.  Hai^of  the  "Encyolopssdia  Hetropolitana."  His  la- 
the wnnenare  remarkably  handsome,  and  both  test  work  is  A  Joomal  kept  in  Tnrkey  uid 
eaxea  drees  neatly.  They  are  mnohmore  dr-  Greece  in  1867  and  1868."  (See  Pounou 
illzed  than  the  Uaek  tiibes,  who  are  generally  Eoomomt,  toI.  ziii.  p.  468.) 
lazy,  treacherous,  and  crud.  The  latter  oulti-  SENNA  (Arab.  «una),  the  dried  leaves  of 
vote  some  land,  rear  pigs,  fowl,  and  a  few  cat-  several  spedes  of  the  genus  coma,  used  in 
tie,  and  weu-  only  a  piece  of  doth  round  their  medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  thus  employed  by 
loins.  Slavery  does  not  exist  among  them,  but  the  Arabians  as  &r  back  as  t^e  9th  century, 
they  sell  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the  traders.  The  i>lants  are  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
The  mixed  races  live  under  regular  govern-  Ugummota^  and  are  found  growing  wild  in 
ments,  generally  consisting  of  a  king  and  he*  £^ypt  Syria,  Arabia,  &o.  One  epedes,  the 
reditary  nobility ;  and  they  keep  lai^  numbers  Marylandiea^  or  wild  senna,  is  common  in  flat 
of  slaves. — Beude  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds  in  the 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese  from  their  states  S.  of  New  England.  This  is  a  vigoroiu 
settlements  upon  the  S  great  rivers,  a  consid-  perennial  plant,  growing  with  numerous  erect, 
erable  traffic  exists  between  Seuegambla  and  smooth  stems,  to  the  height  of  S  to  6  feet  The 
the  countries  lying  further  £.  Much  of  the  leaflets  are  in  pairs  of  6  to  9,  lanceolate,  oblong, 
gold  foond  in  the  elevated  districts  is  carried  The  flowers  i^pear  in  July  and  August  in  dbort 
to  Timbnotoo,  and  thenoe  finds  its  way  to  the  axillary  racemes,  and  are  of  a  beautiilil  golden 
countries  N.  of  the  great  Sahara. — ^The  term  yellow  color.  The  flroit  is  a  pendulous  curved 
Senegambia  was  ori^nally  applied  to  a  terri-  legume,  swelling  out  at  the  seeds,  somewhat 
tory  \ia%  between  the  Sen«^  and  Gambia,  hairy  and  Uackish.  The  leaves  are  collected 
but  has  latterly  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  in  August  and  September,  and  being  carefully 
the  country  between  the  former  river  and  the  dried  are  compressed  into  oblong  cakes  as  prao- 
&itish  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Oartha-  tised  by  the  Shakers.  Water  or  alcohol  ex- 
(^ians  visited  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  tracts  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  aqueous 
and  the  Portugneee  reached  it  between  1444  infusion  is  the  usual  form  in  which  the  medi- 
and  1469.  The  latter  nation  formed  several  cine  is  exhibited,  combined,  as  is  common  in 
commercial  establishments,  but  afterward  neg-  the  use  of  the  other  varieties,  with  some  other 
leered  them  when  they  discovered  the  route  purgative,  as  salts,  to  correct  the  griping  action 
to  India.  The  French  settled  on  the  Senegal  of  the  senna.  The  strength  of  the  American 
about  1675,  and  the  English  on  the  Gambia  senna  is  only  about  ^  as  great  as  that  of  the 
about  10  years  afterward.  Both  these  nationi  foreign.  The  recognized  spedes  whidi  afford 
have  contributed  toward  exploring  the  interior  the  latter  are  C.  acut^olia^  oiorafo,  and  efon- 
of  the  country,  and  the  French  particularly  are  Mto,  and  it  is  also  afforded  by  some  others, 
now  engaged  in  extensive  explorations.  The  sappUes  come  in  part  from  upper  £gn>t 
SENESCHAL  (low  lat  smtKoZItM),  an  officer  and  portions  of  central  Africa.  BcraW  ia  iu 
of  high  rank  and  power  in  France  during  the  great  receiving  place  for  the  bales,  and  here 
middle  ages,  who  originally  acted  as  Ueutenant  toey  are  opened,  and  other  leaves  are  inter- 
or  steward  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  king-  mixed  with  the  senna.  New  packages  are  then 
dom,  and  who  after  the  growth  of  the  royal  made  up  for  Alexandria,  which  is  the  dipping 
power  discharged  similar  functions  in  behalf  port  Some  supplies  are  delivered  direct  at 
of  the  king.  The  royal  seneschal  was  called  Alexandria  and  escape  adulteration.  Tripoli 
the  grand  tiniehal^  in  contradistinction  to  the  also  exports  senna,  supposed  to  come  from 
aeneaohals  of  the  feudal  princes.  The  term  is  Fezzan.  The  so  called  India  senna,  brought 
sometimes  applied  to  the  principal  officer  of  a  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  a  product  of 
baronial  establishment  or  castle,  who  is  in  real-  Arabia.  Senna  is  an  efficient  pargativ&  and  is 
only  the  steward.  much  used  in  fevers  and  fabrile  ooupldnta. 
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SENNAAR,  a  oonntry  of  N.  K  AiHoa,  fona- 
ing  a  pashalio  of  Egypt,  and  part  of  the  terri- 
tory commonly  known  as  Nabia.  It  lies  be- 
tween Abyssinia  on  the  £.  and  Eordoian  on 
the  W.,  and  extends  8.  fi-om  the  junction  of 
the  Bine  and  White  Nile  in  lat.  15°  40'  N.  to 
lat.  11'',  bat  its  bonndariee  are  not  well  defined; 
araa  estimated  at  60,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,000. 
The  chief  towns  are  Knsrtoom,  where  the 
■  Rorfimor  reeides,  Sennaar,  the  former  capital, 
Wady  Ifedineh,  Ifeaselemijah,  and  Golek.  The 
eoQiUry  oonnsts  ota.  pbdn  from  1,400  to  1,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
some  isolated  sanunits  nearly  1,000  feet  above 
the  sarroanding  oonntry;  ukd  toward  theS. 
bonndary  the  snr&ce  beoomea  very  m6ont£un- 
008.  The  plain  of  Sennaar  rests  upon  a  reg- 
ular horizontal  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the 
mountains  consist  of  crystalline  rocks,  clay 
slate,  and  limestone;  while  many  of  the  iso- 
lated hills  are  composed  of  granite,  and  some 
contain  veins  of  anriferoas  qaartz  and  gneiss. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  ecUb  is  found  on  the 
White  Nile  and  at  Khartoom.  The  .soil  is  a 
lidi  black  mould.  Bain  seldom  foils  in  the  N., 
sometimes  not  for  2  or  8  years  together;  bai 
in  tiie  8.  it  is  abnndant  between  May  and  Sep* 
tembv.  The  oHmate  is  exceedingly  hot,  the 
tbemunneter  rishig  to  120°  in  the  wade.  Ex- 
tensive  traoU  of  ferest  extend  along  the  banks 
(rf  the  White  Nile,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oonntry  where  the  river  overflows  its  banks 
Abandant  crops  of  durra  and  beans  are  raised. 
The  elephant,  giraffe,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ante- 
lope, lion,  leopard,  hyaana,  baboon,  camel,  hip* 
popotamas,  crocodile,  heron,  and  ibis  are  met 
with.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  several  races,  and  vary  in  color  from 
light  yellow  to  black.  The  better  classes  are 
generally  well  made  and  handsome,  bat  abont 
£alf  the  population  are  negro  slaves.  All 
tiaaaee  are  duaolnte,  idle^  and  drunken.  They 
miderstand  working  in  metals,  and  are  good 
wearers,  potters,  &o.  Hohanunedaiunn  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  bat  there  ore  many  Ghria- 
tiaos  aflkd  heathens  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the 
oonntry.  The  proo^ts  of  the  Eoran,  however, 
are  fittle  attended  to ;  th«%  are  few  mosqnee, 
and  the  Hodons  eat  pork  and  neither  wash 
nor  pray.  Sennaar  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  afterward 
to  have  been  annexed  to  Nubia.  It  remained 
independent  from  aboat  the  15th  or  16th  cen- 
tury till  1822,  when  an  army  under  lamael 
Pa^a  annexed  it  to  f^ypt. 

SENNHEIM.   See  Obbnat. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT  {TFwrumjmdica.'Wmi.), 
•a  herbaoeoas  annual  with  pinkish  flowers  m 
^obnlar  heads,  a  native  of  Brazil.  Althoiuh 
ttie  name  is  nsnally  applied  to  this  portioatar 
qpeoiea,  there  are  10  other  mimosas,  and  as 
many  $p«ii»B  of  other  distinot  i^ts,  which 
poosess  the  same  property  of  shrinking  at  the 
toaoh.  Host  of  them  belong  to  the  natural 
order  tegiminoteB,  and  to  that  division  known 
u  the  mimmot  distinguiahed  by  tbar  ordinar 


r9y  oompoond  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  lona 
and  commonly  hypogynous  stamens,  whi^ 
%ie  in  number  indefinite,  the  corolla  being  val- 
vate  in  estivation.  Some  instances  are  {mown 
of  polygamous  flowers  among  them.  The  parts 
of  the  plant  subject  to  motion  from  external 
pressure,  the  jarring  of  the  gronnd,  or  me- 
chanicid  irritation,  are  the  swellings  or  knots 
at  the  several  joints  of  t^e  leaf,  so  mat  a  mngle 
leaflet,  a  pair  of  leaflets,  or  mox«,  as  well  as  ^e 
entire  lei^  can  be  afitoted.  Dntroohet,  Meyen, 
ICorren,  Sdhleiden,  and  others,  have  adeavor> 
ed  to  aoconnt  fior  this  phenomenon,  bnt  their 
explanations  are  only  partial.  The  taigescence 
of  the  oellular  tissaes  at  these  parts  throngh 
the  son's  rays  and  a  heat  of  70°  to  80°  F.  in  the 
atmosphere  is  apparent  in  the  normal  state  of 
the  plant ;  while  diminished  li^^t  and  heat,  as 
well  as  loss  of  sap  from  a  out  or  wound  beneath 
the  joints,  evidently  resnlt  in  the  closing  and 
falling  of  the  leaflets.  Influenced  by  the  last 
named  cause,  they  will  be  found  to  remain  in 
that  condition  until  the  lenon  is  repaired. — The 
sensitive  plant  is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
usually  flowers  in  the  summer  months ;  bnt  the 
protection  of  the  greenhonse  is  needed  to  per- 
not  its  seed  pods. 

SEPIA.  See  Octtli  Fkh. 

8EP0YS,  the  native  soldiers  of  tbe  En^sh 
army  in  Hindostan.  The  word  is  deiived  by 
Bishop  Heber  &om  tip,  the  bow  and  arrowy 
which  weapon  was  once  need  almost  nniver- 
sally  by  the  Indian  soldiers;  bnt  it  comes 
more  probably  from  tipahi,  the  Pei'sian  word 
for  soldier.  The  practice  of  employing  the  na- 
tives as  soldiers  was  b^un  by  the  Freneh  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  was  soon  afterward 
imitated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  English. 
The  cheapness  of  the  troops,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  land  to  be  held  in  sut^eotioD,  led  con- 
stantly to  their  further  use,  until  they  far  oat- 
numbered  theEnropean  tro^>s.  In  1840  there 
were  in  the  8  preradencies  of  Branbur,  Madras^ 
and  Bengal,  in  the  pay  at  the  East  India  oun- 
pany,  178  regimwts  of  natiretroops.  In  1867, 
at  ^e  outbreak  of  the  gr^  remllion,  there 
were  in  the  Bombay  army  abont  80,000  sepoys, 
in  the  Madras  army  abont  50,000,  and  in  Uie 
Bengal  army  about  120,000,  beside  several 
thousand  troops"  employed  ont  of  Hindostan. 
At  that  time  there  were  88,000  European 
troops  scattered  throaghont  India.  The  se- 
poys were  volunteer  troops.  Their  pay  was  7 
rupees  a  month,  which  snm,  though  small  to 
ns,  was  double  the  wages  of  the  daas  from 
which  they  were  generally  taken.  After  16 
years'  service  they  received  one  additional  ru- 
pee, and  after  20  years' servioe  two.  Asergeant 
w  hanUdar  iras  paid  14  rupees;  a  jemadar  or 
lieutenant  94;  vA  a  nabaAar  or  captain,  tlie 
highest  rank  to  whtcA  a  native  coold  attain,  67. 
A  native  regiment  counted  of  abont  1,000  pii> 
vates,  120  native  non-c<Hnmisffloned  officers,  and 
20  native  commtsaoned  officers;  the  remaining 
officers  were  Enrc^iean.  Hie  thecnr  of  a  regi- 
ment required  about  25  European  officers;  but 
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from  abBentedflm  on  fbrloo^iB,  on  staff  ap- 
pointments, or  in  civil  dntiea^  tiie  number  iraa 
really  12  or  16.  Hie  men  were  Bmaller  IiT 
eixA,  bat  as  wdl  div^lined  and  as  hardy  aa 
the  English  troops.  Until  the  rebelUon  in 
1857  perfect  oonfidenoe  was  felt  in  the  loyalty 
of  these  troops;  bat  the  revolt  of  that  year, 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people,  but  of  the 
native  Indian  soldiers,  rendered  a  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  army  necessary.  It  was 
b*anftferred  along  with  the  aovemment  of  India 
to  t^e  orown,  its  nnmbers  lai^ly  reduced,  and 
the  men  placed  on  the  footing  of  irregalars. 

SEPP,  JoHAiTHEB  Nepouck,  a  German  his^ 
torian,  born  at  TOlz,  Bavaria,  in  1816.  He 
etadied  at  the  nniversity  of  Manich,  and  became 
the  &vorite  diaciple  of  Odrree.  In  1846-^6  he 
made  a  jooraey  through  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  on  bit  retnm  was  appointed  prafes- 
■or  of  history  at  the  nniverrity  of  Mnnion.  In 
1848,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  produced 
by  Lola  Kontea,  he  was  removed  from  nis  chair, 
together  with  DCUinger,  Lasanlz,  Philippe,  and 
4  other  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  Oatholie 
party,  bat  was  restored  to  it  in  1860.  For  big 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Oatholio 
eharch  he  was  created  by  the  pope  a  Imight 
of.the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  chief 
works  are  a  "  life  of  Christ "  (7  vols,,  Rads- 
bon,  1842-'6),  written  to  oonnteraet  that  by 
Straaee,  and  Dot  Seidmthvm  und  dmen 
deutung  ^  dot  Ohrutenthum  (3  vols.,  1868), 
a  Oatfaolic  parallel  to  SchelUng'a  Mythologi* 

BEPa  GHxidX  a  senaa  of  saurian  reptiles  of 
the  flkink  Cunily,  uvided  by  modem  anthora 
Into  several  sub^nera.  In  the  group  the  feet 
are  very  short,  8  4  toed  wiui  claws ;  the 
f^ez  of  the  tongue  Is  notched,  the  eyes  lizard- 
like with  transparent  lower  lid;  teeth  nmner- 
one  and  eonioal;  body  aoake^ike,  and  the 
scales  smooth  and  imbricated;  no  femoral 
porea.  The  4-toed  sepe  (tetradaetytvt  Decre- 
gieiuitf  PSron)  has  the  nostrils  in  the  nasal 
Bcnte,  and  a  conical  tail  about  as  long  as,  and 
hardly  distinct  from,  the  body ;  the  color 
above  is  brownish  spotted  with  black,  the  sides 
grayish  with  dark  dots,  and  whttisb  below ;  it 
u  abont  6^  inches  long,  the^terior  limbs  1- 
and  the  posterior  of  an  incn ;  it  is  found  in 
Australia  and  the  neighboring  ielanda.  The 
8-toed  seps  (hemi^u  I>eere«ien»i$,  Dum.  and 
Bibr.)  is  distmguished  from  the  last  ohiedy  by 
the  number  of  the  toes,  of  which  the  central  is 
the  longest;  the  colors  and  habitat  are  the 
same ;  the  length  is  abont  4  inches,  the  anterior 
limbs  i  of  an  inch  and  the  posterior  abont  half 
as  long.  The  common  seps  (wtw  ChaleidieOy 
Herr.)  has  a  more  elongated  body  and  shorter 
limbs,  and  the  nostrils  are  between  the  nasal 
and  rostral  scntes;  the  feet  are  8-toed.  The 
oolor  is  bronze  above,  usually  with  4  longitu- 
dinal darker  stripes,  and  greenish  white  below ; 
the  number  of  stripes  and  the  black  and  white 
markings  vary:  the  length  is  16  inches,  the 
anterior  limbs  |  and  the  posteriiw  i  inch.  It 
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is  viviparous,  and  Is  found  in  southern  Europe 
and  northern  Africa;  the  food  consists  of 
wwms,  small  land  m<dlu8kB,  spidery  and  in* 
sects.  An  allied  species  (h^aromdM  Jbwi- 
tanicM,  Dum.  and  Bibr.)  of  H.  Africa  has  mily 
9  toes  on  the  fore  feet;  it  is  gnqrish  white 
dotted  with  black  above,  and  wnidjah  bdow; 
the  length  is  4^  inches,  the  anterior  limbs  i 
and  the  posterior  }  of  an  inch. 

8EFTASIA  (Lat  wpfem,  a  diviaon),  con- 
cretions of  oalcareons  and  sometimes  of  feis 
ruginons  materials  divided  by  veins  of  wbita 
ducareoos  spar.  The  tnrtle-uke  septaria  are 
particularly  described  in  the  article  Covcn- 
TioHs.  In  England  they  are  met  wit^  of  rimi- 
lar  forms  to  those  of  New  York,  and  some  are 
applied  to  economical  uses.  They  are  calcined 
and  ground  to  powder  to  make  bydranlie  cem- 
ent, and  for  this  jpuipoae  are  obtained  ia 
large  quantities  in  OhiuieBtw  harbor  and  off 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  are  also  procored 
frcon  Harwich,  Sheppy,  and  other  plsioes.  Oa 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  a  stratum  of  septarian 
stone  ia  largely  quarried  for  the  same  pnrpose. 
At  Weymouth  the  turtle  stones  foond  in  ths 
Oxford  clay  are  out  into  slalM  uod  pollfl2ied, 
and  make  handsome  tables. 

SEPTEMBEB  (Lst.  $eptan,  seven),  the  0th 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  fth  wim  the  Ro- 
mans, their  year  b^inning  with  Harch,  as  the 
legal  year  did  in  England  until  the  change  of 
style  in  1762.  The  name  is  still  rrtained  la 
most  European  languages,  like  tliose  of  the  8 
Buoeeeding  monthsjiiotwithstandlng  their  pres- 
ent inacouraoy.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it 
€fenUM6natk,  or  barley  month,  as  barley,  har^ 
Tested  in  Septembo*,  was  their  most  imptntaat 

Sain ;  and  in  Switzerland  it  is  still  called  S«4^ 
onat,  harvest  month.  It  has  80  days. 
SEFTUAGINT.  See  Biblk,  vol.  iiL  p.  281. 
SEPDLVEDA,  Jvax  Gnm  db,  a  Spanish 
historian,  bom  at  Fozoblanco,  near  Cordova, 
in  1400,  died  in  1574.  He  assisted  Cardinal 
Cretan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  GreiA 
Testament,  in  1639  went  to  Rome  and  entered 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Qainonez,  and,  return* 
ing  to  Spain  in  1686,  was  appointed  chaplain 
and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  and  intrust* 
ed  with  the  education  of  the  emperor's  eldest 
•on,  afterward  Philip  II.  He  wrote  a  work  fai 
oMPoaition  to  Lss  Omas,  to  prove  that  the  wan 
and  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  joit 
and  proper,  which  was  condemned  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  never 
printed.  Beside  a  number  of  treatises,  he 
wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  Charles  V.,  another 
of  Philip  II.,  and  a  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
conquests  in  Mexico.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  the  royal  academy  of  history  at  Jfa* 
drid  in  1780  (4  vols.  4to.). 

SEQUATCHIE,  a  new  S.  W.  oo.  of  Tenn., 
intersected  by  a  branch  o{  the  Tennessee  river; 
pop.  in  1860,  2,120,  of  whom  SOI  were  slsvea. 
The  surfiMje  is  very  hilly  and  the  soil  moder- 
ately productive.  The  stq>lea  are  wheat,  In- 
dian com,  and  oats.  Capital,  Zhmla^ 
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SEQUIN 

fiSQUIN  (lUi,  aaeehinot  from  moml  Uie  mint), 
an  Itwin  and  Turkish  gold  coin.  It  was  first 
■track  at  Venloe  abont  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentnry,  and  afterward  in  all  the  other  Italian 
^iee,  and  from  tiie  Levant  was  introduced  into 
Turkey.  The  Tnsoan  seqtdn  is  worth  $2.80, 
the  Turkish  from  $1.10  to  $1.76.  On  the  ob- 
Terse  of  the  Italian  seqnin  is  generally  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  oily,  and  on  the  reverse  simply 
•  legend.  The  Tnrkiah  sequin  bears  on  the 
obverse  the  name  of  the  reigning  saltan,  with 
•ometimea  a  pn^er,  uid  w  the  revwae  tha 
plaoe  and  date  of  of^iage. 

BERAOLIO.  Bee  KJomAsraanM. 

8EBAJEV0.  Bee  Bosha  Bnui. 

8ERAMP0RE,  a  town  of  British  India,  In 
the  Botgal  preeidenoy,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hoogly,  about  12  m.  N.  from  Oalontta, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad ;  pop. 
about  18,000.  It  extends  abont  a  mile  along 
the  river,  and  is  well  bnilt  and  dean.  Serim- 
pore  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  waa 
purohHed  by  the  English  in  1846.  The  first 
B^tiet  mismon  for  converting  the  people  of 
Hiudostan  to  Ohristianity  was  established  here, 
but  it  has  ^oe  been  removed  to  Oalontta.  *'The 
Frieod  of  India,"  one  of  the  principal  jonrnala 
of  that  oonntry,  is  published  in  Serampore. 

SEBAPH  (Heb.  taraph^  burning  or  nery),  an 
order  of  angels  represented  by  the  pn^hets  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  surrounding  the  throne 
of  God,  whom  they  are  constantly  occupied  in 
pr^itng  with  their  voioee.  They  derive  the^ 
same  from  their  dazzUng  or  fiery  appearance, 
and  are  generally  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  onernbim,  with  whom  they  are  often 
Identified.  Those  described  by  Isaiah  had  each 
6  wings,  wHh  3  of  which  he  covered  bis  feet, 
with  2  his  face,  and  with  the  2  others  fiew 
(Isa.  vi.  3-6.) 

8EBAP18,  or  Sabapis,  an  SWptlaQ  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Ptolemy.  According  to  Plntarim  and 
Taoitoa,  Ptcdnny,  warned  by  a  dream,  sent  to 
Binope  for  a  ooloesal  statue,  which  on  its  arri- 
ral  at  Alexandria  was  declared  to  represent 
Ihe^Serai^  He  most  therefore  have  been 
iveviously  known  in  Egypt,  though  he  cannot 
M  identified  with  either  of  the  old  national 
gods.  The  Egyptiana  themselvee  never  ac- 
knowledged him  tn  their  pantheon,  hat  he  was 
the  principal  divinity  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
towns,  and  was  considered  to  be  dther  Osiris, 
iBsoulapias,  Jupiter,  or  Pluto.  The  t^ple 
Berapetnn  was  built  at  Alexandria  for  the  re- 
oeption  of  the  statue,  and  was  the  last  hold  of 
the  pagans  in  that  city  after  the  introduction 
of  Ohristianity.  It  waa  a  magnificent  structure, 
supported  by  arches,  and  divided  within  into 
■paoious  apartments.  *'The  consecrated  build- 
logs,"  says  Qihbon,  "  were  surrounded  by  a 
qxiadrangnlar  portico ;  the  stately  halls  and  ex- 
qoiaito  statues  displayed  the  triumph  of  the  arts ; 
and  the  treasures  of  anraent  learning  were  pre- 
aerved  in  the  famous  Alexandrian  Ubrary,  whioh 
had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes." 
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It  was  destroyed  bytiie  bishop  TheophUos,  by 
prder  of  Theodosius,  in  389 :  and  "  the  colossal 
statue  of  Serapis  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of 
his  temple  and  religion."  There  was  also  a 
celebrated  temple  or  Serapia  at  Memphis,  the 
remains  of  which  were  discovered  by  U.  ICari- 
ette  in  1860. 

SERBATI.   See  Bosunn  Sxbbati. 

SERENADE  (Ital.  iwenata,  from  Lat.  Mrentv, 
dear),  literally,  made  performed  in  the  open 
air  on  a  dear  night.  Among  the  nations  of 
southern  Europe  it  ngnifies  the  aroatoir  stmgs, 
aooompanied  by  the  guitar,  with  which  lovera 
fltTOT  their  aistrmBM  at  night  Any  mnaio 
performed  in  the  open  air  at  night,  whether 
Tooal,  instrumental,  or  n^ed,  if  of  a  compli- 
mentary character,  is  now  called  a  serenade. 

8EBF  (Lat.  Mmu,  a  servant  or  slave),  a 
term  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  a  larae 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  and  in  later  times.  Slavery  and  various 
forms  of  bondage  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  suvery  waa 
known  to  sdpie  of  the  races  by  whom  that  em- 
pire was  overthrown;  and  out  of  the  social 
and  political  confiicts  produced  by  the  barba- 
rian mvasions  of  the  empire  arose  that  form  of 
sodety  which  is  known  aa  the  ibodal  syston, 
which  existed  for  several  centuries  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  In  which  thwe  were  va- 
rious d^rees  of  servitude.  The  invaders  found 
a  portion  of  the  agricultural  populations  of 
the  oonntriM  they  entered  ana  acquired  in  a 
medium  condition  between  servitude  and  free- 
dom. These  were  the  eoUmi,  or  bond  labor- 
ers, who  were  attached  to  estates.  In  Gaul, 
where  the  feudal  system  experienced  its  great- 
est development,  and  where  serfdom  buiame 
the  most  extensive  and  severe  in  its  application 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  German  con- 
querors gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 
of  war  and  the  chase,  and  to  the  grosser  sensual 

Sleamree,  while  their  flocks  were  tended  and 
i«r  lands  tilled  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  pdd 
rent  in  kind,  while  others  stored  the  proauoe 
of  thdr  labors  for  their  masters,  deducting  a 
Kdall  amount  for  their  own  anbdstence.  S<^ 
dety  was  composed  of  lords,  vassals,  and 
slaves,  and  labor  was  almost  entirely  aervila  , 
and  oompulsory.  Some  persons  pmsessed 
more  than  80,000  slaves  each.  The  capitulary 
de  ViUi$  shows  tiiat  the  royal  farms  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
embraced  a  fourth  part  of  the  land.  In  time 
the  benefices  that  were  granted  became  herita- 
ble, so  that  the  beneficiary  exercised  over  the 
davea  not  merely  the  power  of  an  owner,  but 
also  that  of  a  magistrate.  The  tendency  of 
events  under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovinnan 
kings  was  to  the  increase  of  servitude.  The 
revolts  and  commotions  that  were  then  so  com- 
mon had  the  eSaet  of  rapidly  increasing  the 
endaved  dassea,  by  forcing  free  men  into 
them.  Montesquieu  asserts  that  at  the  bei^n- 
ning  of  the  ascendency  of  the  third  dynastj^ 
in  ue  10th  oentory,  nearly  all  the  people  of 
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Ftanee  were  serft.  The  extreme  niflMnga  of 
the  people  from  fiunine  ofnnpdled  manjr  of 
them  to  sell  themselres  into  axvmj.  thus  ex- 
ohaorang  liberty  for  bread,  which  has  happened 
in  all  ages,  but  which  was  a  more  oommon 
proceeding  in  the  9th  oentarj  tiian  at  any 
other  time.  Others  exchanged  liberty  for  the 
protection  of  powerfhl  men.  Offenders  against 
the  laws,  who  coold  not  pay  the  compositions 
demanded  of  them,  and  persons  who  had  failed 
to  perform  their  military  duties,  were  made 
serfs,  or  were  liable  to  l>e  so  made.  Some 
men  became  the  propert7  of  ohnrches  and 
monasteries,  to  reoeiTe  in  retam  saoh  sfHritnal 
benefits  as  it  was  in  the  power  ct  those  insti- 
tations  to  give  them.  The  liberty  of  the  small 
landed  proprietors  was  always  in  dango*  ttf 
being  lost ;  and  as  their  powerfbl  neighbors  did 
freqaendy  seize  their  estates,  they  were  not 
likely  in  all  cases  to  neglect  to  seize  then- per- 
sons. The  difference  between  the  poor  free- 
men and  the  servile  classes  was  very  great  in 
theory,  bnt  it  often  hwpened  that  the  former 
were  badly  treated,  and  degraded/to  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter.   After  the  failnre  of  the 

fiurposes  of  the  early  kings  of  the  CarloTingian 
ine,  throngh  the  weakness  of  their  snocessors, 
tiie  feadal  system  became  a  neceseity,  and  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  inflnential  classes  songfat 
to  effect  an  organized  society;  and  tiiat  un- 
plied  the  poKlical  and  personal  endaTement  of 
most  of  the  people.  Bnt  the  change  that  was 
broaght  abont  was  not  entirely  nnftvorable  to 
the  poor.  The  effect  of  the  barbarian  oraiqnesta 
had  been  on  the  whole  advantageons  to  the 
Blares  fonod  in  the  conqaered  ooontries,  thongh 
it  had  considerably  depressed  the  coloni.  The 
two  classes  of  forced  laborers  had  been  brought 
nearer  together,  the  more  favored  class  suffer- 
ing somewhat  from  the  change,  while  the  less 
favored  class  gained  a  little  therefVom.  For 
several  centuries  this  state  of  thin^  lasted,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  colonic  or  villeins,  as  they 
were  called  by  the  jurisconsnlts.  The  effect 
of  the  establidiment  of  the  fendal  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  beneficial  to  the  villus. 
Their  condition,  says  Hallam,  then  "  acquired 
some  fixity ;  they  were  subjected  to  a  multitude 
of  dues,  often  odions  and  absurd ;  bnt  however 
numerouB  they  were,  however  odious,  however 
absurd,  when  he  had  once  paid  them  the  villein 
no  longer  owed  any  thing  to  his  lord ;  the  seign- 
enr  had  not  fall  power  over  his  villeii^ ;  the 
latter  was  not  a  slave,  a  thing  of  which  the 
proprietor  might  dispose  at  his  pleasure.  A 
principle  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their 
relations ;  and  the  weak  knew,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  that  he  had  some  ground  to  go  npon, 
some  theory  of  appeal."  While  the  villeins 
thns  gained  from  the  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  feudalism,  the  serfs  did  not  suffer,  their  con- 
dition bein^  assimilated  to  that  of  the  villeins, 
and  becoming  fixed.  Chattel  slavery  ceased 
to  exist,  and  thw  oonld  not  be  boaght  and 
BOld,  as  had  previonsly  been  t2ie  case.  This 
TM  prindpaUy  owing  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the 


obarob,  wldeh  denounced  traffic  fn  (%riBtian& 
The  amft  became  hereditary  bondmen,  and 
vere  onployed  on  tiie  soil,  with  which  they 
wrae  b«nsferred.  The  diffimnoe  between  the 
serfe  and  the  villeins,  however,  was  so  funt  in 
many  respects  that  they  are  generally  qraken 
of  as  fonning  one  and  the  same  dass  of  per- 
sons, even  by  the  highest  anthorities,  and  by 
writers  who  in  other  places  have  bMu  care- 
ful to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 
This  distinction  was  real,  the  villeins  h(^^g  a 
medinm  porition  between  the  serfs  and  the  in- 
gennons  classes,  or  freemen.  The  seift,  who 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  lower  dasa  of 
villeins,  were,  in  theory,  in  the  most  al;Jeat 
ft^  and  practieally/  they  often  were  ao, 
Aongh,  as  ateted,  the  im^vrement  of  Tilknwi 
was  not  without  its  efiect  on  the  serf  ^  eon& 
tion.  Beaumanoir,  after  pointing  ont  tlM  two 
conditions  of  gentlemen  and  freonen,  says: 
"  Tbe  third  estate  <tf  men  is  that  of  snoh  as  are 
not  free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
tion, for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  latA  that 
he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and 
imprison  them  whenever  he  pleases,  being  ac- 
countable to  none  but  Qod ;  while  otiiers  are 
treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can 
take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  thou^ 
at  &eir  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  him." 
The  former  were  serfr,  the  latter  villeins.  The 
Tillein  was  oUiged  to  rem^  upon  hia  lord^ 
•state.  He  oonld  not  sell  his  lands,  and  hit 
person  was  honnd,  and  he  conld  be  reclaimed 
and  bronght  bock  it  he  left  his  superior.  This 
was  the  condition  of  twth  serfii  and  villeins; 
bnt  the  former  were  bound  to  the  perform- 
ance of  ignoble  services,  from  which  the  latter 
were  exempt.  In  £n^and,"  says  Hallam,  at 
least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only, 
and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  ex- 
cept against  the  most  outrageous  injuries.  The 
lord  oonld  seize  whatever  they  acqnired  or  in- 
herited, or  convey  them,  apart  from  the  land, 
to  a  stranger.  Their  tenure  bound  them  to 
what  were  called  villein  Barioea,  ignoble  in 
thtir  nature,  and  indeterminate  in  thdr  d^ 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  eairyiiw  of 
manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lotd, 
who  seems  to  nave  ponessed  an  equally  im- 
bounded  right  over  their  labor  and  ita  frnita. 
But  by  the  customs  of  France  and  Germany, 
persons  in  tiiis  abject  state  seem  to  have  beoi 
called  serfb,  and  distinguished  from  villeina 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments  and 
duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  It 
seems,  without  any  legal  redress  if  injured  by 
him."  It  was  only  against  bis  lord,  however, 
that  the  viHein  was  without  rights,  at  least  in- 
England;  and  "he  might  inh.erit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law,  thowh,  asdefondantin 
a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed, 
he  might  shelter  himself  under  the  plM  of  tUp 
lenage."  Children  generally  followed  the  oon- 
dition  of  thor  mother,  but  in  Endand  the  atsts 
of  tiw&ther  deteradned  that  <tf  the  cfaildren  as 
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frrbftek  as  tte  r^n  erf  Henry  I,  the  flnt  tUrd 
erf  the  12th  centn^.  There  the  law  presomed 
tialt  the  fiathm  of  the  bastards  of  female  tU- 
leins  were  free,  or  that  bastards  -wen  the  sons 
crfnobddy,  aad  therefore  coald  not  be  the  sons 
of  slaves.  In  France,  the  firee  woman  who 
married  a  serf  was  treated  as  being  of  her  hus- 
band's c<»idition;  and  in  Flanders,  if  a  ftee 
man  married  avillein,  he  became  a  villein  him* 
self  after  living  with  her  a  year.  Before  the 
estaUishment  of  the  fendal  system,  and  ondar 
the  Garlovingian  mle,  it  had  been  provided 
that  a  free  man  who  had  taken  a  villein  to  wife 
conld  divorce  her  if  he  had  been  deceived  as  to 
her  condition.  Villeins  oonld  not  marry  with- 
OQt  their  lord's  oonsent,  or  they  forfUted  liuit 
property,  or  wwe  fined.  The  treataient  of  the 
servile  classes  dlflbred  mat^  in  dlflbrent  eonn- 
faies,  aad  villenue  literally  ^sqipeared  from 
England  long  before  it  was  broken  np  in  France. 

Some  fiunt  traces  of  the  institntion  of  villen- 
age"  in  England,  says  Haoanlay,  "  were  detect- 
ed by  the  carious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the 
Stnarta ;  nor  has  that  institntion  ever,  to  this 
honr,  been  abolished  by  statate."  The  church 
was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  change, 
80  silently  yet  so  eSbctively  wronght,  and 
withoot  exciting  any  disturbance.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  most  eminent  of  Protestant 
historians,  that  so  sacoessfolly  had  she  '*  nsed 
her  fomddable  machinery  th^  before  the  ref- 
ormation came,  she  had  enfkvndiised  almost 
all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her 
own,  who,  to  do  her  jostice,  seem  to  have 
been  very  tenderly  treated." — In  France,  the 
fn^tntion  lingered  until  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living ;  but  the  rise  of 
men  fi'om  a  servile  oonditton  b^an  very  earl^ 
tn  that  country,  and  continued  to  go  on  untd 
great  changes  were  effected.  Many  of  the 
eoloni  aspired  to  freedom  at  the  time  when  the 
Iradal  system  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  sacoesafol  in 
throwing  off  their  bonds.  Those  on  the  estates 
of  kings  and  chnrchmen  were  soonest  enabled 
to  do  wis,  for  obvious  reasons.  By  the  middle 
<rf  the  18th  contory  so  many  villeins  had  be- 
oome  possessed  of  fie&,  that  even  St.  Louis 
himself,  who  fcvored  the  rise  of  the  people,  be- 
came alarmed,  and  sought  to  pat  a  stop  to  the 

Srsctice.  Bnt  he  did  not  take  from  them  the 
efs  tJiey  had  acqnired,  which  has  justly  been 
held  to  prove  thst  the  nomber  of  such  fiefs  was 
large,  and  the  olass  of  emancipated  eoloni  too 
nnmerons  to  be  assailed.  Two  g«ierations 
earlier,  Philip  Angastus  had  provided  by  law 
^at  the  royal  investitare  of  any  man  with  a 
fief  raised  nim  from  the  rank  of  a  roturier  to 
that  of  a  noble.  This  had  become  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  sale  of  their  fie&  by  nobles 
who  were  desirous  of  becoming  crusaders. 
There  were  none  bnt  citizens  of  the  bout^  who 
oonld  purchase  the  propoly  thus  c^erwl,  and 
many  of  those  dtizws  were  either  villeins 
birth  or  the  desoendants  of  villeins;  and  ontu 
llie  onuades  it  was  an  eatabliihed  yAasic^  ot 


the  fondal  law-  that  no  rotwrivr  oonld  aoqnlre 
or  hold  a  flef.  The  law  of  Philip  Augustas  was 
therefore  absolntely  neceswry,  to  give  valicU^ 
to  the  new  state  of  things  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  the  nobles  tfamselves; 
and  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  feudalism,  of 
which  the  enslavement  of  Uie  i>eople  was  a 
necessary  incident.  The  creation  of  the  bonT^ 
or  communes  afforded  places  of  refhge  to  those 
ser&  who  fled  from  their  lords,  and  thus  bnilt 
up  a  portion  of  society  which  was  hostile  to 
fondalism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the 
French  kings,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
seigneurs.  Louis  X.,  in  1816,  emancipated  all 
persona  in  the  royal  domains  upon  tiieir  piqr- 
uig  s  fiiir  comporation,  his  ol^ject  being  to  set 
an  example  to  all  seigneurs;  bat  his  example 
was  not  extenrively  followed.  Philip  the  Fair 
emanoipated  the  villeins  on  the  royal  domains 
hi  Limguedoc,  bat  the  number  of  freemen  was 
always  greater  in  southern  France  than  in  the 
north,  except  in  N^ormandy.  One  of  the  chief 
effects  of  the  crusades  was  to  favor  emanci- 
pation. Previously  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
to  emancipation  were  almost  insnnnountabI& 
The  labor  of  the  villeins  was  very  valuable  to 
their  lords,  and  a  lay  noble  "was  unable  to  en- 
fhmchise  the  serf  withoat  the  concurrence  of 
each  in  torn  of  the  vurions  other  lords  who,  in 
the  long  dudn  of  fondal  dependmce,  might 
have  an  interest,  mediate  or  immediate,  or 
more  or  less  remote,  in  tiie  fief  to  whilst  the 
s«f  belonged."  To  emandpate  a  serf  on  aa 
ecoleaiastioal  estate  would  have  been  to  alien- 
ate a  part  of  the  church's  property,  and  that 
property  was  inalienable  according  to  the  can- 
on law.  The  crusades  operated  to  change 
this,  as  military  service  was  incompatible  with 
the  aervile  condition.  The  serf  who  took  the 
6roBs  became  free,  not  through  the  force  of 
positive  law,  bnt  because  opinion  was  so  strong 
m  his  favor  that  his  owner  darst  not  reclaim 
him,  either  while  in  service  or  after  his  return. 
The  crusades,  too,  by  introdacing  unwonted 
habits  of  change  of  place,  ^eatl;  increased  the 
numbers  of  those  wandenng  viufrants  whom 
the  law  had  previondy  presamed  to  be  serfisi, 
and  as^ned  to  the  lonl  on  whose  property 
they  remained  beyond  a  year  and  &  d«r,  unless 
they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  (die  prop- 
erty of  some  other  lord.'  The  crusaders  were 
soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  it  would  not  answer 
to  deal  with  them  as  fdaves.  It  was  allowed  to 
vagrants  to  declare  themselves  the  king's  vas* 
sab,  and  snch  vassals  were  free.  Farther,  this 
movement  of  the  people  caused  great  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  populatiouB  of  the  oommones, 
and  the  gates  of  the  communes  stood  constant- 
ly open  to  refugees;  and  whoever  resided 
therein  for  a  year  and  a  day,  being  a  serf  at 
the  beginning  of  that  term,  became  a  fr^  man. 
Ho  serf  coold  be  a  JtourgeotM^  for  in  the  oitizeiM 
of  a  boniv  resided,  collectively,  its  seignenry; 
and  a  setf  conld  not  bold  seignenrial  rights. 
But  when  the  serf  who  had  taken  reflige  in  a 
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hmrg  had  acquired  freedom,  he  became  a  citt- 
Ho  on  ea^  terms.  Before  the  cniaades  these 
bosrgB  had  become  so  vaanj  j^aees  of  re&ge  to 
men  s^ile  ooDdttkm ;  and  the  orosades  led 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  nmnber  of  such 
fiigitives.  Thus  the  eommones  were  strength- 
eiwd,  and  the  feodal  syBtem  was  weakened,  and 
with  the  weakening  of  that  ajtibeta  waa  eman- 
e^Mtioa  mada  the  aaaier.  The  onuadea  also 
promoted  coaameroe,  and  created  new  aonroea 
of  wealth,  which  things  wen  favorable  to  free- 
dom. NeTCrthelesa,  serfdom  was  not  abol- 
ished thronghont  SVanoe  nntil  the  Frenoh  tcto- 
lntion,  and  serfs  conld  not  be  manumitted  with- 
out letters  patent  from  the  king.  In  1616  the 
U&n  Hat  prajed  the  king  to  enfranchise  all 
BCi:&,  on  their  paying  a  comporition,  bat  their 
prayer  was  not  heard.  It  was  a  French  role 
ci  law,  and  as  snob  pnt  in  practice  oonoeming 
foreigners  as  early  as  the  18th  centary,  that 
whoever  entered  France,  being  a  slave,  became 
free ;  bnt  the  practice  of  the  country  was  very 
different  toward  the  masses  of  the  natives. 
That  terrible  insnrrecUon  known  as  the  Jae- 
puriBt  wiUoh  ooeoned  in  1857,  jnst  after  the 
HMte  d  Poitiers,  waa  caosed  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  seigneurs, 
though  its  immediate  oooasion  was  the  addi- 
tkmal  suffering  that  was  created  by  the  English 
wars.  The  fleromess  of  the  peasants  operated 
disadvaatageonsly  to  their  cause,  as  it  horded 
an  excuse  for  keeping  them  in  a  snbordinate 
ocmdition ;  and  from  Uiat  time  the  progress  of 
emancipation  became  slow.  The  triumph  of 
the  central  power,  too,  was  injurious  to  the  ser- 
vile classes,  as  the  kin^n  no  loiter  had  occasion 
to  &vor  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles. 
Trom  the  dosing  years  of  the  Htb  century, 
Awefore,  the  conation  of  the  £Wioh  people 
ceased  to  be  dveotlj  affected  by  those  cauaea 
which  prevlonsly  had  tended  to  their  elevatiMi; 
bnt  general  caiMes  to  that  end  still  remained  in 
<^ration,  and  at  least  {verented  their  condi- 
tion from  becoming  worse.— In  Italy  the  people 
had  become  free  by  the  18th  penUuy;  and  in 
aoBDe  of  the  German  eoontriea  the  peasants  had 
acquired  their  freedom  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  countr7 
they  remained  in  a  oondidon  of  modified  vil- 
Image  until  the  present  oeutury.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  of  other  countries  of  northern  and 
eastern  Europe. — In  England  the  state  of  most 
of  the  labormg  people  was  on  the  whole,  and 
comparatively  speaking,  mild  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (llM-'89).  The  viUani  of 
Domesday  Book  were  the  eeorU  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law ;  and  in  the  second  generation  after 
tiie  Normui  coiuuest  the  villehi  was  mentioned 
aa  a  tnamm.  But  in  the  next  generation  ha 
became  completely  dependoit  upon  the  Irad, 
and  hit  general  condition  was  a  very  harsh  on^ 
though  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  existence 
of  le^l  fictions,  and  by  opinion.  '*  This  class,'* 
says  Hailam,  "was  distinguished  into  villeins 
regardant,  who  had  been  attached  from  tame 
bnmenunialto  a  cert^  manor,  aqd  TiMoa  in 


gross,  where  such  territorial  presoription  had 
never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.  In  tbe 
condition  of  these,  whatever  has  been  said  by 
B(»ne  writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence; tbe  distinction  was  merely  technical, 
and  affected  only  the  mode  of  pleading.*^  Grad- 
ually the  condition  of  the  English  villeins  waa 
improved^  until  the  system  ^lantly  disappeared. 
By  the  nuddle  of  the  14th  centnrr  there  ware 
many  peasants  who  had  becuue  free  laborezi^ 
and  who  worked  for  wages.  The  igngiigh  vfl- 
leina  of  that  time  shared  in  that  goieral  aver- 
»on  to  servitude  which  led  tiie  Jacgva  to  rise 
in  Franoe^d  the  rebellion  that  takes  its  name 
from  Wat  Tyler  was  of  sub^antially  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  in  which  Guillaume  Gidlet  figured, 
though  the  Engjiisb  revolt  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  than  the  French.  After  that  re- 
bellion was  quelled  the  tone  of  parliamentaiy 
action  toward  the  villeins  was  very  severe  for  a 
time;  but  this  did  not  last,  either  becsnse  the 
kings  opposed  it,  or  because  anger  disappeared 
as  the  oaose  of  it  faded  away.  Trom  the  close 
of  the  14th  century  the  tendency  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  Tlnyiiiji  vilMuage  was  very  sfrong.  The 
last  nnequvocal  evidmoe  aa  to  its  rajstenoe  is 
believed  to  be  a  oommiasion  ni  Elizabeth,  dated 
1574,  directing  the  enftanchisment  m  her 
bondmen  aud  bondwomen  on  certain  manors, 
upon  payment  of  a  fine;  but  no  doubt  it.ex- 
i^ed  somewhat  later  than  that  period. — th« 
Polish  peasantry  were  enslaved  by  the  nobles^ 
bnt  they  were  never  chattel  slaves;  and  among 
the  causes  of  the  &11  of  Poland  was  the  serf- 
dam  that  there  existed.  Since  its  partition  a 
oonuderahle  improvemeut  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasants  has  taken  place  in  various  prov- 
inces. In  Hunsary,  the  last  remnauts  of  serf- 
dom were  aboliued  by  the  lawsof  1848.  InBos* 
na,  serfdom  was  unknown  until  1698,  though 
chattel  slavery  had  long  existed  there.  Serf- 
dom was  introduced  by  Boris  Godunoff,  and  in 
a  few  yeara  all  the  rural  populations  were 
sottjwt  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  per- 
sons whok  Tended  in  the  free  communes  con- 
stituting the  crown  domains.  The  legislation 
of  Peter  the  Great  transformed  the  ser&  on 
private  estates  into  a  condition  of  chattelhood, 
while  tiiose  on  the  royal  domains  enjoyed  com- 
parative freedom ;  but  aa  great  grants  of  land 
and  ser&  were  made  by  the  Bossian  sovereigns 
to  individuals,  myriads  of  peasants  were  thos 
converted  into  seris  of  the  lowest  grade^  The 
first  sovereign  who  labored  with  success  to 
pot  a  stop  to  this  practice  was  Nicholas.  Al- 
exander I.  £svored  emancipation,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded (mly  in  the  Baltic  nrovinoes,  and  then 
not  fhlly.  Some  of  the  Busnan  nobles  freed 
aU  their  serfs  during  his  r^gn.  ISichcJaa 
was  fiiendly  to  emancTpation,  but  the  oircum*. 
stances  of  his  reign  were  not  so.  Military  ser- 
vice emancipated  the  serf,  ai^  also  his  wift 
and  diildren.  Alexander  IL  became  czar  in 
Feb.  1865,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  restored 
peace,  ha  began  his  labors  in  tbe  causa  of  eman* 
dpatiop,  proposii^  to  free  all  the  aerfis,  bnt 
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^adueSlT.  He  has  enoovntend  oonsiderable 
oppodtioD,  and  Ions  pTeparationgwereiinaToid- 
tbU.  On  Huvh  l7, 1861,  the  imperial  mani- 
feato"  emancipating  the  sefft  was  pnbliBhed. 
Two  yean  fhmi  that  date  an  reqaind  to  e£bot 
the  imperial  pnrpoeb,  and  daring  that  time  the 
oM  sTBtem  wfll  be  maintained,  and  as  mnch 
longer  as  shall  be  necessary  to  perfect  the  sr- 
rangementa  for  the  conrersion  of  20,000,000 
•erfe  into  freemen.  The  osar  tells  the  serft  that, 
**to  render  the  transactions  between  the  pro< 
prietora  and  the  peasants  more  easy,  in  Tirtae 
of  which  the  latter  may  acqnire  in  ftill  prop- 
erty their  homestead  and  the  land  they  oconpy, 
tihe  government  will  advance  assistaBce,  ao- 
cording  to  a  special  regnlaticm,  by  means  of 
loans,  or  a  transfer  of  debts  incumbering  an 
estate."  The  undertaking  has  been  oommenoed 
in  a  oonserrattTV  spirit,  bnt  there  is  a  strong 
par^  <if  the  noUlity  opposed  to  it,  while  at  the 
aame  time  many  of  the  peasants  are  for  immedi* 
ate  emancipation.  The  torn  of  tiie  "  in^wial 
manifesto"  ia  &r  from  being  oonfldent.  The 
cinramstanoes  of  Em^>e  will  have  mnoh  effect 
on  the  morement.  Feaoe  will  promote  the 
emperor's  pnrpoee,  while  the  ooonrrenee  of 
War  to  which  Russia  ahonld  be  a  party  Would 
probably  delay  its  fblflfanent. 

SERGEANT  (Lst  asrrinu),  &  non-oommis' 
rioned  officer  in  a  company  of  infantry  or  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  who  drills  or  inatmots  in 
discipline  the  recmits,  and  on  parade  acts  as 
marker  orgoide  in  the  perfbrmanoe  of  the  evo- 
lotiona.  The  covering  sergeant  stands  behind 
.the  officer  in  command  of  the  company  when 
the  battalion  is  in  line,  and  npon  the  oomnuad 
to  open  ranks  steps  into  the  plaoe  noated  by 
him ;  when  the  ranks  are  olosed  he  resnmes 
his  fwmer  position.  Every  regiment  has  a 
color  guard  of  fi'om  4  to  0  sei^jeants,  whose 
dnty  it  is  to  protect  the  colors.  In  some  ser- 
vices the  colors  are  borne  by  these  color  ser- 
geants. The  seigeant  rn^or,  tho  first  non- 
oommieloned  officer  of  a  raiment,  asnsts  the 
a^ntant ;  the  qaartermaster  sergeant  acts  un- 
der the  regimental  qaartermaster  in  many  de- 
tails Vel&ting  to  the  interior  economy  of  the 
regiment;  the  orderly  sergeant,  or  first  ser- 
geant of  a  company,  communicates  the  orders 
of  the  day  as  received  from  the  adjntant  to  his 
Compaq  officers,  and  warns  the  men  for  doty. 
Jn  the  u.  S.  service  ordnance  sergeants,  select* 
•d  from  meritorions  sergeants,  are  ^ipointed 
to  take  chaise  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  mmii- 
tions,  feo,,  at  the  different  military  posts.— Ser- 
geants at  arms  were  ori^nally  officers  of  poUoe 
who  attended  the  person  of  tiie  kbg  and  other 
great  dignitaries,  bnt  who  are  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  honses  of  parliament  to  exeonte 
the  commands  of  the  presiding  officer,  or  ap- 
prehend offenders  agt^nst  parliamentary  priv- 
ileges and  the  midntenance  of  order.  Officers 
invested  with  similar  ftmctions  are  attached  to 
the  U.  B.  congress  and  to  all  other  lefpslative 
bodies  In  the  Union. — A  sergeant  at  law,  in 
Xn^and,  Is  a  lawyer  the  hiipurt  rank  luuflr 
TOL.  nr. — &8 
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a  Jadge.  Until  1846  sergeants  had  the  exoln- 
rive  privilege  of  pleading  in  all  trials  at  bar  im 
the  oonii  of  c<Hnmon  pleas,  bnt,  except  in  the 
matter  of  precedence,  the  barristNB  are  now  on 
STWo4feaidonal  equ^tr  with  them.  The  judges, 
wno  are  alw«ys  selected  tnm  the  svgea&ta, 
address  the  latter  from  tbe  bench  as  brothers. 
Sei^eants  are  created  by  the  king's  writ  com- 
manding them  to  take  their  degree,  and  no 
qnalifications  beyond  having  been  regularly 
oalled  to  tiie  bar  seem  to  be  necessary. 

SERGEANT,  John,  an  American  jorist, 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  died  there,  Nov. 
98, 1862.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Dick- 
inson Sergeant,  an  active  and  earnest  supporter 
of  the  revolution,  a  member  of  congress,  and 
the  first  attorney-general  of  Penn^lvania.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1766,  and  fw 
more  tiian  half  a  century  ooouj^  the  highest 
poritionatthebarofPhUad^phia.  He  was  a 
monher  ot  oonsress  from  1816  to  1888,  from 
1887  to  1889,  and  from  1887  to  18^  and  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  on  tha 
liGssmiri  oompromise  of  1820.  He  was  one  of 
tiie  two  envoys  ^HK^nted  to  represent  tha 
United  States  in  the  ^mama  otmgress.  In 
1682  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  vice-presi- 
dent with  Mr.  CUy.  His  "Select  Bpeeobes" 
were  published  at  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  1882). 

SERGIPE,  or  Sbboipx  dbi.  Rbi,  a  maritime 
province  of  Braril,  bounded  N.  by  Alogoas,  £. 
oy  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  province 
of  Bahia;  area,  16,200  aq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1856, 
188,600.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  low  and 
sandy,  but  inland  the  sorfaoe  becomes  nwon- 
tdnooB.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  SSo 
Frandseo,  which  forms  tha  N.  boundary  line, 
the  Yaca-Barris,  the  Sei^pe,  and  Ootindiba. 
The  chief  nuneral  productions  are  rock  crystal, 
limestone,  and  saltpetre.  The  E.  part  of  the 
province,  called  Matas,  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 
tile, and  has  freqnent  rains;  but  the  W.,  called 
Agrestes,  is  subject  to  long  and  severe  droughts. 
Coffee  is  cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds,  wid 
m^ny  kinds  of  frnit  trees  are  grown.  The  for- 
ests are  not  very  extensive,  bnt  the  timber  is 
of  superior  quality ;  dye  woods  and  drugs  are 
found,  including  ipecacuanha  and  oincnona. 
Oapitsi,  Sempe  del  Rei  or  Sao  Ghristovaa 

SEBINAGUR,  or  Sibotaoub  (the  town  of 
Snnra  or  the  Sun),  the  capital  o£  the  kingdonk 
t)i  Oadimwe,  which  name  it  is  also  smie- 
times  called,  ritnated  near  the  centre  of  tba 
Talley  <tf  Oadunere ;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  ex- 
tends about  4  m.  along  both  udee  of  the  Jhy- 
lam,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  and  the  two  diH- 
sions  are  connected  by  7  wooden  bridges.  The 
stream,  which  is  deep  and  sluggish,  winda 
throngh  the  town  with  mnch  pictaresqne  effect. 
The  town  is  extremely  filthy,  with  housee  of  S 
or  S  stories  constructed  of  timbers  filled  np  witii 
nnbnmed  brick,  and  generally  in  a  dil^iidated 
oondition.  Gardens  are  cultivated  on  neatly 
all  the  roofr.  The  prindpal  pablic  building* 
«re  the  Jama  Muqid  or  great  mosque,  stated  to 
be  oq^aUe  cf  oontalning  60^000  person^  and 
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Hm  moeqae  of  Shah  Hamedan.  OiitheE.ls  a 
lake  about  6  m.  long  and  from  8  to  8  m.  broad, 
eorronnded  by  beanliftil  sceneiy,  and  formerly 
a  fi&TOTite  resort  of  the  H<^rnl  emperors,  the 
relics  of  many  of  whose  pleasare  grounds  end 
palaces  still  remun;  the  most  noted  is  the 
Sbalimar,  laid  ont  by  the  emperor  Jehanf^eer, 
which  Moore  selected  for  the  clonng  scene  of 
"Lalla  Rookh." 

8ERINGAPATAM  (Hmdoo,  ahri-Ranga- 
Patanamt),  a  citj'  of  Hindostan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore,  9  m.  N.  E.  fW>m  Mysore ;  pop. 
aboat  1S,000.  It  is  sitnated  at  the  upper  end 
of  an  idand  in  the  river  Cavery,  and  ia 
rtrongly  fbrtified.  The  whole  place  hu  a  min- 
ons  ^mearance.  It  contains  a  Hindoo  temple, 
a  handsome  mosqne,  Tlppoo*s  palace,  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  and  sev- 
eral other  large  bnildings.  During  the  reign 
of  Hyder  Ali  it  was  several  times  ineffeotnally 
besieged  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam ;  and 
in  the  time  of  Ttppoo  Sultan  In  1791  it  snccess- 
fbtly  resisted  an  attack  by  the  British  nnder 
Lord  Gomwallis.  The  following  year  Oom- 
wallia  invested  it,  and  compelled  the  rnler  of 
Hyeore  to  pay  £8,800,000  and  cede  abont  half 
his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  allies. 
In  1799  the  capital,  then  garrisoned  by  22,000 
good  troops  assisted  by  a  nnmber  of  French 
adventurers,  was  ag^  Invested  by  the  British 
and  the  Nizam^a  forces,  and  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  4  di^  was  tann  by  stonn  May  4,  Tip- 
poo  being  slain  in  trying  to  ndly  his  tnxms. 
Treasare  and  Jewels  to  the  amonnt  of  |7,BW,- 
000  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  were 
divided  among  the  troops.  The  British  re- 
tidned  possesion  the  town  for  some  time  as 
a  military  station,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved 
very  anhealthy  to  European  soldiers. 

BEKOUB  MEMBRAI4E.   See  Mkmbrani. 

SERPENT,  a  musical  wind  instmment  of 
curvilinear  form,  consisting  of  a  conical  tube 
of  brass,  divided  into  8  parts,  a  mouthpiece, 
ned^  and  taU,  and  having  6  circular  apertures 
fbr  the  modulation  of  the  notes.  Its  compass 
extends  ftom  B  flat  below  the  base  staff  to  G, 
the  treble  elef  Hue,  and  its  use  is  omfined  to 
military  bands.  It  was  invented  by  Edme 
Guillaume,  of  Anxerre,  France,  in  1690. 

SERPENT,  or  Bitaeb,  the  common  name  of 
the  ophidian  reptiles,  including,  according  to 
tiie  earlier  naturalists,  all  air-breathing  ovipa- 
rona  vertebrates,  of  elongated  and  rounded 
body,  without  limbs  and  creeping  on  the  ven- 
tral sur&ce.  Beside  these  characters  the  body 
is  very  flexible  and  narrow?,  without  distinct 
neck  and  with  conical  tail ;  bones  of  the  face 
movable,  making  the  mouth  very  dilatable; 
teeth  sharp,  separate,  usually  hooked,  on  boA 
Jaws  and  almost  always  on  the  palate ;  no  eye- 
lida,  nor  tympanum,  nor  apparent  external  au- 
ditory foramen ;  skin  extensible,  protected  by 
thin  scales  covered  by  an  epidermis  whi<^  is 
shed  in  a  single  piece  by  a  process  of  inversion ; 
the  plates  of  the  under  surface  are-  larger,  and 
used  as  instniments  ot  progreanon ;  the  mala 
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reproductive  organs  are  double,  concealed,  and 
capable  of  protmdon,  wbieh  has  led  some  to 
the  belief  that  snakes  have  posterior  limbs ;  the 
females  are  oviparous,  and  a  few  ovovivfna- 
rons,  and  the  young  undergo  no  metamorfAo- 
fds  after  leaving  the  egg.  "The  spine  conaista 
of  very  numerous  and  movable  vertebra,  con- 
cave in  front  and  hemispherically  convex  be- 
hind, distinguishable  only  into  costal  and  cau- 
dal ;  the  occipital  condyle  is  single,  and  the 
Jaws  connected  to  a  very  movable  interarticn- 
far  bone ;  the  very  numerous  ribs  are  always 
distinct  and  free  at  the  lower  end,  there  be^ 
no  etemum  nor  pectoral  arch,  llie  tongue 
soft  and  fleshy,  protractile,  deeply  finrked,  and 
held  bi  a  sheath;  Uie  viscwal  oi^^ans  are  yerj 
long,  dosely  fitting  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  a 
rin^e  lung  only  well  developed,  generally  the 
left,  forming  a  cavity  with  spongy  walls,  and 
the  binder  pordou  iirequently  without  cdls,  its 
simple  sac  serving  probably  as  a  r^rvoir  of 
air;  opening  of  the  cloaca  transverse.  The 
vertebrtB  are  rarely  fewer  than  1 00,  and  in  some 
boas  and  pythons  as  many  as  400,  pres^ting 
the  largest  number  among  animals;  pro^Teft* 
sion  is  almost  always  by  lateral  nndulatwns, 
the  ribs  with  their  attached  ventral  plates  b^ng 
so  many  pairs  of  feet,  like  those  of  myriapoda, 
in  some  boas  more  than  800  pairs ;  Uie  ante- 
rior limbs  are  irantuig,  but  in  some  boas  and 
pythons  there  are  homy  hooka  appearing  ex- 
ternally, supported  on  a  rudimentary  pel  vie 
arch ;  with  these  few  exceptions  posteruKT  limbi 
are  wanliag.  Most  of  the  muscles  are  spedal^ 
adapted  test  acting  on  the  spinal  cdamn,  ana 
are  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  manner,  es- 
pecially those  in  connection  with  the  ribe.  The 
brain  is  smidl,  and  the  spinal  cord  very  lon^ 
with  exceedingly  numerous  vertebral  nerves. 
For  other  details  of  structure  see  Compakattv* 
AiTATouT,  and  Rbptilxs.  Though  without 
limbs,  they  execute  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments; they  creep,  spring,  climb,  swim,  con- 
strict, suspend  themselves  by  the  taU,  borrow, 
and  raise  the  body  almmt  erect.  like  most 
reptiles,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  be- 
coming lethu^o  in  winter ;  the  muBoolar  irri- 
taUlity  is  remarkabty  great  and  persistent, 
depending  on  the  spinal  nervous  agency  and 
the  inherent  property  of  the  muscular  tissoe; 
tbe  heart  palpitates  long  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  body,  and  the  jaws  open  and 
shut  in  the  decapitated  head.  The  senses  id 
smell,  hearing,  and  taste  are  very  imperfect; 
the  eyes,  without  lids  and  constantly  open,  ap- 

rir  unmovable;  the  principal  seat  of  toach  is 
the  soft  and  extensile  tongue.  The  scales 
offer  every  variety  of  color  and  marking,  but 
in  most  the  general  color  resembles  the  ohjeots 
on  which  they  habitually  live,  whether  sand, 
earth,  rock,  tree,  or  grass ;  the  coloring  mat- 
to-  is  in  the  middle  Iqrer  of  the  skin,  the  inner 
or  dermis  being  strong  and  h(^dhig  the  scales, 
and  the  outer  or  epidermis  shed  several  times 
a  year;  the  animal  is  dull  and  does  not  eat  at 
liuperiodof  oastiDgitsdan.  These  ohanotan 
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are  snfficieot  to  distinguish  serpents  from  large 
annelids,  eel-like  fishes,  the  scincoid  and  ohaJ- 
cidian  saurians,  and  many  elongated  batrachi- 
acs;  they  are  reptiles,  in  the  true  sense  of  &6 
■word,  for  the  systems  of  classification  see 
Hbrpbtoiagt  ;  they  are  generally  divided  into 
the  two  groups  of  Uie  poisonoos  and  the  harm- 
leea ;  the  first,  like  the  cobra,  rattlesnake,  and 
Tiper,  have  movable  fangs  in  the  apper  jaw 
oommnnioating  with  a  poisoa  gland  \  the  sec- 
ond are  without  this  apparatus.  All  are  oar- 
nivorouB,  feediog  on  living  prey,  which  is 
■wallowed  whole;  while  some  are  r^id  in 
pnraait,  others  crash  their  viotima  to  death,  or 
poison  them,  or  bring  them  within  reach  of 
their  JavB  bj  a  kind  of  fiBsdnaition,  terrifying 
by  tit^  hideous  and  menacing  aspect  some  of 
the  active  smaller  mammals  and  birds  into  a 
momentary  loss  of  power.  They  eat  and  drink 
rarely,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  very  long 
fasts;  digestion  is  performed  vety  slowly ;  the 
seoretion  of  the  large  salivary  glands  is  profhse, 
for  lubricating  the  food  and  rendering  degluti- 
tion easy.  For  details  on  the  poison  apparatus 
see  OoBRj.  DE  Oafkixo,  ^ttimbsaxx,  and  Vi- 
PKB.  The  once  prevalent  idea  that  snakes  sack 
the  milk  of  cows  and  goats  is  a  mere  &ble,  as 
it  would  be  anatomically  imposnble  in  their 
iBoaths  to  obtain  the  neooooMy  Taoanm,  nor 
ooald  tiie  nnmerona  teetii  be  disengaged  from 
the  teat  The  atcanaoh  is  litde  more  than  a 
prolongation  of  the  cesophagus,  and  tiie  intes- 
tinee  are  very  short ;  the  heart  is  in  a  fibroaa 
pericardium,  tmd  consists  of  two  auricles,  and 
one  Teatriole  with  two  nneqaal  apartments 
oommanicating  with  each  other ;  hence  a  mixed 
arterial  and  venous  blood  is  sent  over  the  sys- 
tem; the  growth  is  slow,  and  the  life  pro- 
Itmged ;  the  hissing  attributed  to  serpents  is  of 
a  &int  character,  produced  by  the  slow  escape 
of  air  through  the  month  or  nostrils  daring  ex- 
piration, and  only  exceptionally  would  nu^e  a 
noise  noticeable  by  an  ludifTerent  obaerver ;  tiie 
animal  heat  is  low.  The  nudes  are  nnaUer, 
more  slender,  brighter,  and  more  active  than 
the  females ;  no  nest  is  made,  there  ia  no  inca- 
bation  (except  in  the  python)  by  their  body's 
heat,  no  food  is  stored  up  for  the  young,  and  no 
education  nor  parental  care  is  neoessary.  Hie 
mother  hides  the  eggs  in  a  suitable  place,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  <tf  the 
sun  and  air ;  sometimes  the  yoang  are  brought 
to  maturity  in  the  mother's  body,  as  in  the  vi- 

Sers.  There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000 
escribed  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  especially  in  the  wanner  regions ;  doubt- 
less many  varieties  from  age,  sex,  and  climate 
have  been  described  as  species.  They  have 
always  been  objects  of  popular  aversion,  their 
stealthy  creeping  movements  having  obtained 
for  them  a  reputation  for  oonniocb  deoeption, 
and  malertdence. — ^Fosnl  remans  of  serpents 
have  been  found  in  all  tiie  divisions  of  tiie  ter- 
tiary age ;  palaophU  (Oweu),  attainhig  a  length 
of  SO  feet,  has  been  foond  in  the  eocene  of  Eng- 
land, showing  a  higher  temperature  tiian  now 
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exists  in  K.  Enrope ;  many  more  speoieB,  proln 
ably  belonging  near  the  genus  colub&r  (Linn.) 
if  not  in  it,  are  met  with  in  the  middle  sud  up- 
per tertiary  and  the  dilaviDm  of  Europe. — For 
mteresting  information  concerning  serpents, 
see  Broderip's  **  Note  Book  of  a  Nataralist," 
part  18,  and  cuokland's  "  OuriositieB  of  Natural 
History"  Oxindon,  1859). 
SERPENT  EATER.  See  Sbobktabt  Bird. 
SERPENTINE.  See  AUsblb,  vol.  xi.  p.  174. 
SERTOBIUS,  Qunrms,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinee, 
about  121  B.  0.,  asssssinated  in  72.  He  dis- 
ed  himself  in  the  campaign  ot  Uarioa 
the  Oimbri  and  Tentonea,  was  teibona 
in  Spain  under  the  prtetor  Didinis,  Joined  the 
party  of  Oinna  and  Uarins  upon  his  retam,  and 
when  Marias  was  driven  from  Italy  raised  fre^ 
troops  with  Cinna  and  succeeded  in  upholding 
the  fortunes  of  the  party.  In  the  subseqaent 
triumph  of  Marias,  Sertorios  was  the  only  one 
of  his  adherents  that  retained  any  moderation 
of  conduct;  and  so  strongly  was  he  incensed 
by  the  excesses  committM  at  this  time,  that 
after  the  death  of  their  chief  he  put  to  the 
sword  4,000  slaves  who  had  been  the  body 
guard  of  Marina,  and  bad  perpetrated  every 
posuble  crime  against  the  citizens.  When 
Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  88  B.  0.,  Sertorios 
obtained  the  post  of  loroomisal  of  Spain,  where 
he  governed  with  justice.  An  army  having 
been  sent  agunst  him  by  Sylla,  be  was  forced 
after  a  temporary  success  to  cross  into  Africa* 
where,  joining  the  native  princes,  he  defeated 
Sylla's  general  Faccianus.  Betnniing  soon  to 
Spain,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Lnsitanians,  and  defeated  the  4  Roman  generals 
who  held  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  His  design  was  to  found  an  indepen- 
dent power  in  Spain,  in  which  the  native  Spui- 
iards  should  eigoy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
settiers.  He  gained  the  affection  of  the  inhab- 
itants by  &vors,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
sort  of  snperstitioaB  awe  by  means  of  a  whita 
&wn  which  he  wetended  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Diana.  The  Roman  senate  at  length 
sent  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  take  the 
command  agtunst  Sertorios.  The  first  battie 
between  these  leaders  took  place  near  Sncro. 
That  portion  of  the  force  of  Sertorios  nnder  the 
command  of  Perpema  was  beaten  by  the  Bo- 
man  legions  nnder  Uetdlus;  but  the  Romans 
under  Pompey  were  beaten  by  Sertorius,  and 
Pompey  himself  was  wounded.  Pompey  was  a 
second  time  beaten  on  the  plains  of  Sagnntum, 
and  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pyr6- 
n^  In  74  an  alliance  against  Rome  was 
concluded  between  Sertorius  and  Mithridates, 
wliich  had  no  notable  result.  Pompey  in  the 
meanwhile  was  rednfiwced  from  Borne,  and  be- 
gan a  second  oampiUgn ;  but  tiirongh  the  whole 
snmmer  of  78  he  fidled  to  bring  Sertorina  to 
battle  or  to  gain  any  material  advantage.  In 
despair  of  honorable  victory,  an  offiar  was  finally 
made  of  100  talents  and  80,000  acres  of  land  to 
any  Bonan  dtiaen  who  should  kill  Sertorinsj 
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and  be  vas  dain  at  a  banket  to  which  ha  va* 
Invited  by  hia  own  geuer^  Perperua. 

SEBVAL  (/elit  mvat,  LiDn.)>  a  oarniTorons 
Viiinalt^  the  cat  family,  a  native  of  Boathem 
Africa.  It  is  about  4  feet  long,  of  vrhich  the 
tail  is  16  inches ;  the  color  above  Ib  oohrey  yel- 
low, darkest  on  the  back,  and  shading  mto 
white  on  the  under  parts;  body  with  dark 
lirowii  ipotB  Ibnning  longitadinal  marka  <ni  the 
pe^  and  diooUera;  inaide  of  fore  1^  with  2 
towaveiw  blaok  bands;  ti[^>ed  and  rhiged 
witii  black.  The  1^  are  rather  Itmg,  the  body 
•lender,  the  head  small  and  roonded,  and  the 
hair  long  and  shaggy,  especially  on  the  flails; 
it  is  about  the  siae  of  the  lynx,  and  ^reys  npon 
the  smaller  mammi^a  and  birds ;  it  is  not  very 
•avB^,  and  the  youi^  are  gentle  and  sportive 
like  the  common  oat.  Servals  are  not  anoom- 
mon  in  aoathem  Africa,  and  their  skins  are 
often  oarried  frmn  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  to 
iEon^  where  the  animal  is  known  among  fur- 
riers as  the  t%er  oat ;  it  is  rare  in  moseoms  and 
inenageriea. 

SERVANT  (Ut  Mrvva.  a  aervant  or  dare), 
in  England,  and  in  thoae  of  the  United  Statesu 
which  ala-mr  docs  not  exist,  a  person  hired  to 
render  eervioe.  In  law  the  word  has  for  acnne 
purposes  an  extended  meaning,  covering  nearly 
all  flwvice;  bat  more  g<uieral&  it  is  need  in  tha 
resti^ttad  sense..— In  Enghutd,  thdre  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  if  not  a  nniversal  role,  that  a 
domestic  servant  who  is  toined  away  without 
notice  and  withont  fault  is  entitled  to  one 
month's  wages.  There  is  no  such  role  in  the 
United  States ;  but  where  the  contract  is  for 
wages  payable  at  definite  periods,  and  a  ser- 
vant leaves  without  cause  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  of  these  periods,  the  principle  of 
"  entiret;  of  contract "  alluded  to  onder  Hntnra 
might  |»<6vent  hIa  reoovaring  ccnnpensation  for 
hia  sarvioe  nnee  that  interval  hepia ;  and  if  a 
master  turned  his  servant  awf^  without  oansa  in 
inch  interval,  he  might  be  oUiged  to  pay  wages 
doring  the  whole  of  the  interval-  This  contract 
ia  seldom  express  in  its  imviuons,  but  leaves 
tiinn  to  be  impUed  by  law.  If  good  cause  exists 
for  dismiBRing  a  servant,  he  has  no  claim  against 
his  master,  although  not  dismissed  for  that  cause, 
and  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its 
existence.  If  a  servant  reserves  the  right  to 
leave  for  a  special  cause,  be  can  leave  for  no 
other  cause.  Thus,  if  he  may  leave  "  if  dissatis- 
fled,"  and  he  leaves  to  attend  to  other  bnsiness, 
or  for  higher  wages,  or  for  any  cause  except 
that  he  b  "dissatisfied,"  he  loses  all  chum 
against  his  master.  It  senna,  fom  the  an^wi- 
tiw,  that  amaatwis  not  bowid  to  provide  med- 
ical attendance  or  medicine  for  a  servant,  even 
if  hia  need  of  it  be  caused  by  an  accident  while 
in  the  disohai^  <^  his  duty.  If  however  he 
employs  a  phynoian  or  buys  medicine,  he  can- 
not charge  it  to  the  servant  vrithont  his  consent. 
The  master  is  bound  to  take  eare  of  the  servant 
and  not  to  subiect  him  to  any  e^>oeure  or  danger 
he  would  not  himself  undergo ;  but  he  is  not  re- 
qpcmriblefbraB  ao^denthqiypmisg  intheooum. 
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of  his  florviee,  uidess  the  servant  was  not  ffulj 
exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  bat  the  master  knew 
this  and  the  servant  did  not.  It  is  the  prevailing 
law  both  of  Ijigland  and  of  the  United  States^ 
that  if  a  master  exercises  due  care  in  the  choice 
and  eonploymeut  of  his  servants,  he  ia  not  re- 
sponsible to  one  of  them  for  an  ii^nry  recmved 
by  him  fr<»n  the  deftnlt  of  anothw*  while  em- 
woyod  in  hia  master^s  service;  and  the  ml* 
has  been  i^plied.where  Ute  person  injured  ia 
not  a  aervuit,.  nor  employed  by  the  master, 
but  was  assistijag  his  servants.  But  themastw 
ia  reqKmsihle  if  the  injury  arises  from  tiie  use 
by  a  fellow  servant  of  dan^rons  materials  sup- 
plied him  by  the  master.  If  a  master  employs 
an  agent  to  engage  or  direct  his  servants,  this 
agrat  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  co-eervanU 
These  rules  have  been  applied  to  many  cases 
where  servante  of  railroad  or  other  companies 
have  been  iqjured  by  the  carelessness  of  fellow 
servanta.  A  master  is  not  bound  to  give  a  tes- 
timonial of  character  to  any  servant,  or  to  give 
any  information  about  him ;  but  if  he  choosei 
to  do  BO,  he  would  be  responsible  for  any  in- 
jury arising,  to  the  servant  or  to  one  who 
employed  him,  from  statements  wilfoUy  folsa. 
Like  mimy  othw  agreements,  a  contract  of  hir- 
ing, if  it  cannot  be  wholly  performed  within  a 

J ear,  is  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  cannot 
e  enforced  unices  it  be  in  writing. — There  are 
some  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  presumption  of  service,  or  of  a  contract  of 
■emce,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  near 
relations.  Generally,  where  one  works  for  an- 
other, a  contract  of  hiring  will  be  presumed; 
and  one  rendering  the  services  may  recover 
wages  or  other  compensation  on  this  implied 
contract.  But  it  is  sud  not  to  be  so  wha« 
the  parties  are  parent  and  child,  or  nude  and 
neimew,  or  where  any  other  very  near  relation 
exiBtB  between  them.  So  If  a  destitute  person 
is  employed,  and  supplied  with  necessanea,  ha 
may  leave  when  he  chooses  to,  bat  has  no 
olaimB  for  wages  while  he  remains,  without 
agreement.  It  is  certainly  the  law  of  England, 
and  we  believe  it  to  l>e  ^e  law  of  the  United 
States,  that  any  person  who  entices  away  a 
servant  of  another,  or  his  apprentice,  ,or  any 
person  employed  by  him  on  any  oontract  of 
hiring,  as  for  example  an  actw  engnged  by  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  wonld  be  heliu  responsible 
in  damages. — A  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded 
as  the  law  both  in  Ijigland  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  if  an  owner  of  a  house,  desiring  to 
make  exteudve  wptiia,  onployed  a  builder,  and 
he  emi^oyed  a  mason,  and  tne  mason  bought 
lime  from  <me  who  was  to  8«id  it  to  tlie  prem- 
iaes,  and  this  person  sent  it  and  employed  a  la- 
borer to  whed  it  from  street  <m  Uie  land, 
and  the  laborer  carelessly  left  an  ineumbranoe 
in  the  street  by  which  a  passenger  was  iiOured, 
the  iailured  man  would  have  his  remedy  against 
the  owner  of  the  hoase.  It  may  l>e  safely  said 
that  thia  is  not  now  the  law  in  either  conn  try. 
The  genwal  prindple  now  is,  that  the  respon- 
■Uttli^  of  w  master  grows  out  of  hia  eratrol 
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of  his  wmmt,  and  {•  measnred  hy,  and  begins 
and  enda  wHh,  that  oontroL  Thns,  where  A 
contractB  with  6  to  do  a  work  for  him,  persons 
who  are  in  law  the  servants  of  B  are  not  the 
servants  of  A,  and  B  and  not  A  is  liable  for 
their  de&nlts.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  work  oon- 
traoted  for  be  nnlawfhl,  or  implies  a  pnblio 
snisance,  A  maj  still  be  held  on  groaniils  of 
public  policy ;  and  reasons  of  public  policy  also 
tuiTe  caused  tJie  courts  to  hold  railroad  com- 
panies,  nearly  all  whose  work  outside  of  their 
regular  business  is  done  by  contractors,  re* 
sponsible  not  only  for  the  tOTtious  acts  of  the 
oontnetors,  but  for  tbcwe  of  persons  employed 
oontraoton;  but  fiie  eonbvotors  are  also 
liable.  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that 
railroad  and  other  companies  are  responsible 
for  the  wrongfbl  acts  of  those  Erectly  em- 
ployed by  them  in  their  regular  business,  pre- 
cisely as  other  masters  are  for  their  servants. 

SERVETCS,  MioRAKL,  a  S[^ieh  scientifio 
and  theolopcal  writer,  bom  in  ViUanneva, 
Arsgon,  in  1509,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ge- 
neva, Oct.  37, 1608.  His  proper  Spanish  name 
was  Miguel  Servedo.  He  was  sent  to  study 
law  at  Toulouse,  but  having  busied  himself 
with  ruligioas  questions  and  become  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  Trinity,  he  removed  for  safety  to 
Basel,  where  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  seonre 
tiie  sympathy  of  (Eoolampadins.  la  his  SSd 
year  he  published  a  learned  work  which  he 
had  loi^  had  In  preparation  "  On  the  Enws 
of  the  Trinity"  (Hsguenan,  1581),  rauntidniBg 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  foun- 
datiou  in  reason,  is  not  taught  by  Uie  early  fa- 
thers, rests  on  false  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
and  came  into  the  church  with  the  papacy. 
The  indignation  of  both  Oathollcs  and  Protes- 
tants was  at  once  excited  by  such  a  book,  fi*om 
the  flippancy  and  violence  of  ita  tone  not  leas 
than  for  its  positive  heresies ;  and  Servetns  was 
banished  from  Basel.  On  his  way  to  France  he 

Sublished  at  Hagoenan  a  new  work^pialagorvm 
e  THnitate  libri  duo :  de  JutHHa  Meeni  Ghri^ 
Oapitula  quatuor  (1682X  in  whidi  he  defends 
hu  former  book,  advances  a  new  heresy  oon- 
eemli^  the  eochftrist,  and  d^ms  the  ri^t  chF 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  fVeely.  Chanf^u 
his  name  on  entering  France  to  Hidid  de  vll- 
leneuve,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Lyons  (where  he  also 
worked  aa  a  corrector  of  the  press),  and  after- 
ward at  Paris.  He  was  at  the  university  of 
Orleans  in  the  year  1684.  In  1586  he  edited 
the  works  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  with 
Latin  notes,  and  ventured  to  prefer  that  wri- 
ter's description  of  Palestine  as  unfrnitfbl  to  the 
floeount  of  Moses.   In  the  next  year  he  was 

Kidaated  H.D.  at  Paris,  and  speedily  became 
own  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  lecturer  on 
medical  sdenoe.  In  1687  was  published  his 
Byraporum  Uniwna  Ratio.  But  his  artrologi- 
otu  speculations,  his  arrogant  tone,  and  his  accu- 
sations against  the  medical  profession,  broo^t 
upon  him  sneh  persecotion,  that  in  1688  he 
Mtabliahed  himself  at  Ohorlien,  a  mall  town 


near  Lyons.  In  1640  he  removed  to  Vlenne  itt 
Dauphin^  where  a  friend  and  former  pupil 
his  in  i^ris  was  then  archbishop.  In  the  pal- 
ace of  tiiis  patron  be  lived  quietly  for  several 
years,  gaining  money  and  respect  by  his  profes^ 
sion.  He  revised  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 
founded  upon  the  HBS.  of  Banotes  PagninuSf 
which  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  ^uroh ; 
and  gathered  the  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  the  "Restoration  of  Christiuiity,"  the  MS. 
of  which  was  completed  in  1646,  and  sent  to 
Calvin  for  oorreottons  and  suggestions.  But 
it  was  BO  distasteftd  to  the  Gknevan  reformer, 
tiiat  he  brdce  o£f  eorreepoodenoe  with  8er> 
Tetaa,VefeiUned  the  MS.,  aira  f^y  oooosed  the 
author  of  heresy  in  letters  to  othors  v£  ^e 
Beformed  elergy.  The  work  was  priirted  at 
Yienne  in  1658,  and  the  author  having  beat 
betrayed  was  arrested  and  summoned  bef^ 
the  court  of  that  town.  On  April  7  he  ee>' 
caped  in  disguise  fhnn  his  prison  and  reached 
the  frontier.  His  trial  neverthdese  went  on, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 
pounds  and  be  bnmed  by  a  slow  fire.  The  lat- 
ter penalty  was  executed  upon  bis  effigy.  The 
edition  of  his  book  was  so  oar^lly  collected 
and  destroyed  that  only  8  or  4  copies  were  saved. 
ServetuB,  on  escaping,  at  first  intended  to  find 
Tefl^  in  Spain,  but  changed  his  plan  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  Naples.  TaUng  Geneva  in 
hia  wtt;rt  lie  stopped  tnere  for  a  month,  when 
at  the  instance  (h  Oalvin,  who  had  distwvered 
his  place  of  abode,  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  public  prison.  On  tiie  next  day, 
Aug.  14,  he  was  brought  before  tiie  municipal 
court,  accused  of  heresy  in  various  forms,  of 
publishing  seditious  books,  of  disturbing  the 
churches,  of  escaping  from  the  lawful  author- 
ity, and  of  insulting  the  ancient  fethers  and 
the  living  divines  of  the  Protestant  church,  es- 
pecially Oalvin.  On  the  following  days  new 
charges  were  added,  of  Anabaptism,  of  pan- 
theism, of  contempt  of  the  Bible,  and  of  mate- 
rialism. Thou^  the  result  of  the  trial  could 
not  be  donbtAil,  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
mattw  should  be  sabndtted  to  the  deoiritm  of 
the  Swiss  ohnrohes  was  aooeded  to.  A  paper 
containing  88  artides  was  drawn  up  by  Oalvin, 
and,  with  the  answers  of  Servetns  annexed, 
was  sent  to  the  various  churches.  The  opin- 
ion of  all  was  that  Servetos  should  be  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  while  they  differed  as  to 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  60  summoned  in  October  to  finish  the 
affair,  the  discussion  lasted  8  days,  but  in  the 
end  the  extreme  party  prevdled.  The  execu- 
tion took  place  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from 
the  dt7,  the  reformer  Farel,  who  had  been 
most  xMlona  for  the  destruction  of  Serretua,  go* 
hig  with  him  as  qriritual  adviser.  No  exhorta- 
tions could  IndDoe  him  to  reto«et  ai^  his  laafe 
words  were  a  repetition  of  his  hereq^.  His 
books  and  the  MB.  which  he  had  sent  to  Oal- 
vin were  burned  with  him.  The  reqMHudUlity 
of  his  death  is  nsnally  oonrfdered  to  bdcmg  to 
Oalvin,  who  hoaated  of  his  dura  id  tt,  aiHi 
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neTer  ooold  be  peranaded  that  he  had  been  un- 
true to  the  prinoiples  of  Protestantism  id  send- 
ing this  heretic  to  the  stake.  The  mind  of 
SerretDB  was  qniok  and  keen,  his  imagination 
Tirid,  and  his  miij^t  remarkable.  His  co^Jeo- 
tnres  in  medical  science  anticipated  Harvey 
and  Hunter.  His  expontiona  of  Bcripture, 
sometimes  ingenious,  are  ofteDervisioQary.  His 
spirit  was  dogmatic,  bold,  and  arroganL  while 
bis  habits  of  life  were  pure.  During  his  life 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  disciple ;  bat 
after  his  death  the  name  of  Serretists  was  fixed 
as  a  stigma  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Bwitzer- 
land,  and  accepted  by  the  small  party  in  that 
land  which  r^ected  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. The  life  of  Serretus  has  been  written  by 
Hosheim,  by  Trechsel  (Heidelberg,  1880),  and 
by  W.  H.  Drummond  Qllondou,  1848). 

SERVIA  (Slavic,  Serbia;  Turkish,  8yfj>), 
one  of  the  Danubian  princiiMUtiee  tributary  to 
Turkey,  bounded  K.  by  the  Austrian  Military 
EVontier,  £.  by  Wallauiia  and  Bulgaria,  S.  by 
Bonmelia,  and  a  W.  and  W.  by  Albania  and 
Bosnia ;  extreme  length  800  m.,  breadth  170 
m. ;  area,  23,600  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  986,000. 
Belgrade  is  nominally  the  coital,  but  Uie  prince 
and  princmsl  authorities  reside  and  hold  their 
oourts  in  Kraguyevatz.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Semendria,  Passarovitz,  New  Orsova,  Kro- 
abeyatz,  and  Oladovo.  The  surface  is  broken 
by  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  N. 
E.,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.  £.  and  8.,  and  the  Di- 
nanc  Alps  in  the  W.  The  summits  of  the  two 
first  seldom  exceed  8,000  feet  in  height ;  those 
of  the  last  often  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than 
4,000  feet  In  the  oottre  and  almg  the  banks 
of  the  principal  riveTB  there  areextenuTe  pluns. 
The  Danube  and  ite  tributary  the  Save  flow  on 
the  K.  frontio-,  and  fbr  some  distanoe  on  the  E., 
and  receive  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  sev- 
eral streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Drin,  ICorava,  and  Timok.  The  mineral 
products  include  gdd,  sUvw,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
coal,  salt,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  the  upbmds,  but  mild  in  the  valleys;  in 
winter  the  thermometer  ranges  between  Q"  and 
14°  F.,  but  sometimes  £sUs  as  low  as  6°  below 
zero.  The  low  grotmds  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
bat  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Wheat 
grows  luxuriantiy,  and  other  grains  are  raised 
in  abundance.  Ine  vine  is  grown  m^e  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  white  grapee  of  Semen- 
dria are  of  excelloit  quality,  and  a^  to  have 
been  originally  planted  by  the  emperor  Probna. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  par- 
ticQlarly  plums,  are  also  raised.  The  moun- 
taios  are  nearly  all  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Lai^  numbers  (^horses,  homed  cattle^  aheep, 
and  swine  are  reared,  and  form  the  principal 
scarce  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  most 
common  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  deer, 
and  foxes.  The  inhabitants  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin.  They 
are  of  light  oomplexion,  with  blue  eyes,  are  weU 
bailt,  bravd  and  generous,  and  have  consider- 
able talent  for  meehanical  amploymonts.  The 


manufiutures  are  of  little  hnportanoe,  and  txta- 
sist  ohiefiy  of  articles  for  home  consumption. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  cattle,  pigs, 
hides,  wool,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  and  leeches. 
During  the  year  1867  the  value  of  the  exports 
amonnted  to  $8,700,000,  and  that  of  the  im- 
ports to  12,060,000.  The  Danube  and  6av« 
are  the  only  rivers  used  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  Freedom  of  trade  with  the  whole  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  is  secured  as  a  right  to  the 
Servians.  Education  is  in  a  very  Iwckward  con- 
dition. There  are  4  gymnasia,  2 schools  of  art, 
1  of  agriculture,  a  lyoeum  with  faculties  of  law, 
natural  Bci«u>e,  and  philosophy,  a  theological 
seminary,  a  military  academy,  and  by  law  Uiere 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  parish  school  in  each 
parish.  In  1860  the  nnmlwr  of  scholars  at- 
tending all  the  institutions  was  11,281.  In 
1866  there  were  8  newspapers  published  in  the 
country.  Nearly  all  the  inhalAtants  belong  to 
the  Greek  church.  There  is  an  archbishop  at 
Belgrade,  under  whom  are  the  bishops  of  Sha- 
batz,  N^otin,  and  Usbitza,  and  6M>  priests,  88 
of  wh(Mn  are  attached  to  convents.  OUier 
Ohristian  sects  and  religions  are  permitted  the 
free  exercise  of  their  creeds,  as  are  also  the 
JewSj  but  secession  frvm  the  national  church 
is  strictly  prohibited.  The  prince  is  bound  to 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  sultan,  and  pays 
an  annual  tribute  of  2,800,000  piasters  (about 
$116,000);  bnt  the  Porte  gnarantees  to  the 
principality  foil  internal  sovereignty,  the  free 
election  of  their  princes,  freedom  of  religion, 
legislation,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  the 
right  to  mwntain  a  national  army.  The  rev- 
enues and  ezpenditore  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
81,  1868,  were  estimated  at  8,000,000  florins. 
The  anny,  as  reorganixed  in  I860,  eonasta  of 
8  battalions  of  infantij,  1  of  chasseon  (600 
men  in  peace,  and  1,000  in  war),  2  squadraos 
of  cavalry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  1  company 
of  pioneers,  &c. ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
primupality  could  raise  160,000  foot  and  10,- 
000  horse.  The  dignity  of  prince  is  hereditarr 
in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.  There  is  a  na- 
tional assembly  (tkuptchirut),  which  moeti 
every  8  yeu^  and  is  composed  of  1  deputy  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants.  Turks  cannot  hold 
real  estate,  and  are  allowed  to  reside  at  only  5 
places  in  the  country.  The  Serbs  are  princi- 
pally indebted  to  the  countenance  which  th«y 
reeeivA  from  Bnsma  for  their  fiiTorahle  relations 
with  the  Porte.— Under  the  Roman  empire  Ser- 
via  formed  the  province  of  Uiesia  Superior. 
Abont  the  7th  century  it  was  invaded  hy  the 
Sari,  s  tribe  at  fflavi,  who  encroached  by  de- 
grees upon  the  empire ;  and  during  the  decline 
and  fiOl  of  the  eastern  empire  they  obtidned  com- 
plete poesesMon  of  the  ooantry  of  Moeaia,  and 
established  an  independent prindpalitynndera 
prince  styled  (2«ipo£«i.  A  daughter  the  prinoe 
of  Servia  married  Amuratii  L,  sultan  of  the  Ot- 
tomans; but  the  Servians  and  other  Chiistian 
nations  in  their  nei^borhood,  alarmed  at  the 
r^id  {vogress  ei  the  Turks,  gave  battie  to  Amu- 
rath  on  the  plain  of  Soasova  in  1889.  The 
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OhHstiaiu  wen  dented  vlth  great  loss,  but 
tiie  saltan  waa  alun  in  the  action  by  a  Servian 
BoUanan.  -AimiTath  II.  married  a  slater  of 
FHnee  Oeorge  of  Servia,  bnt  made  war  npon 
his  brother-ni-lav  in  1440,  taking  the  fortress 
of  Semmdiia,  OTCimnning  the  oonntoy.  and 
obliging  George  to  escape  to  Hungary,  whence 
he  retamed  with  assistance,  and  afterward  re- 
covered part  of  his  possesmons.  Mohammed 
n.  conqaered  Servia,  with  the  exception  of 
Belgrade,  which  was  defended  by  the  Hnnga- 
rians  till  1523,  when  it  was  oaptnred  by  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent.  Servia  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Ottoman  empire  till  1717,  when 
Prince  Engene  conqnered  a  i>art  of  it  and  took 
Belgrade,  which  was  ceded  to  Anstria  in  1716. 
In  1789  Belgrade  was  given  np  to  the  Tarks, 
bnt  was  retaken  in  ITBft,  ud  restored 'to  the 
mltan  by  treaty  in  1791.  In  1804  the  Servians 
nbelled  noder  the  lead  of  Qeoi^  Petrovitofa, 
called  Ears  or  Ozemy  Geom,  and  by  1607 
expelled  the  Turks,  and  estaUtshed  a  military 
government,  with  George  as  its  chiefs  (See 
GzB&irr  Oborob.)  In  1813  two  Turkish  armies 
entered  the  ooantry,  and  the  Servians  retired 
before  them,  Ozemy  Geoi^  seeking  safety  in 
Anstria.  The  whole  country  was  again  re- 
duced to  a  pashalik.  Its  present  semi-inde- 
pendent position  was  conquered  for  it  in  1616 
by  Miloah  Obrenovitch,  who  in  the  following 
year  was  solemnly  elected  hospodar  by  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  oMefs,  (See  Obkbno- 
TiTOH.)  Belgrade  has  a  small  Turkish  garrison, 
and  is  the  reridenoe  of  a  pasha,  who  however 
has  no  direot  anthority  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
oonniay.  Ifflosfa  was  ocHnpelled  in  1889  to 
redgn  in  favor  of  his  son  lulan,  who  soon  af- 
ter died  imd  was  saoceeded  by  his  brother 
Michad.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  1843,  and 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch  was  chosen  hospo- 
dar. A  revolution  in  Deo.  1868,  restored  lOlosh 
to  power ;  and  on  his  death  in  Sept  18A0,  his 
son  Michael  succeeded  him. 

SERVIAN  LANGUAGE  awd  UTERA- 
TUBE.  The  Servian  language  forms,  together 
with  the  Busman  and  Bulgarian,  the  eastern 
stem  ot  the  Slavic  languages.  It  is,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Illyrian,  a  collective  appella- 
ctm,  oomprisii^  the  langoages  of  the  Semons 
proper,  the  Oroslians,  and  the  Slovoitxi  or 
Vindes.  The  first  of  these  dialects  is  e^ken 
by  the  Servians,  in  the  principality  of  Servia 
and  in  Hungary  On  which  country  they  are 
oalled  Bascians),  by  the  Bosnians,  the  Monte- 
negrins, the  Slavonians,  and  the  Dalmatians; 
the  second  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Croatia; 
the  third  in  the  Anstrian  provinces  of  Styria, 
Oarinthia,  and  Oamiola.  Those  Servians  who 
belong  to  the  Greek  church  use  the  Oyrillic 
alphabet,  while  those  belon^ng  to  the  Roman 
Oatholio  cbnroh  (ccMnprising  part  of  the  Ser- 
Tians,  part  of  the  Bosnians,  part  of  the  Slavo- 
nians, nearly  all  the  Dalmatiuis,  the  Oroa- 
tians,  and  the  Slorentzi)  have  adopted  the  Bo- 
man  alphabet    Among  the  Dalmatians,  in 
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former  times,  the  Glagolitio  alphabet  was  in 
nse.  (See  Guqolitio.)  Altogether,  according 
to  an  estimate  of  Sohafarik,  the  Servian  lan- 
guage is  spoken  by  about  7,250,000  persona,  of 
whom  more  than  4,600,000  live  under  Austrian, 
more  than  2,600,000  under  Turkish,  and  about 
100,000  nnder  Russian  role. — There  are  in  the 
Servian  langua^  4  declensions  of  substantives, 
and  2  of  adjectives ;  the  dnal  number  has  be- 
come extinct,  bnt  the  inatrnmental  and  the  lo- 
cative cases  are  found  as  in  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages. The  comparative  of  the  adjective  is 
formed  by  annexing  a  syllable,  gener^ly  yi; 
the  superlative  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the 
comparative  (nay).  The  verb,  which  is  inflect- 
ed after  S  coi^ugations,  lacks  a  subjunctive, 
wliich  is  supplied  by  droumlocution,  and  a  pas- 
sive, which  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  speeial 
participle.  The  tenses  are  the  present,  the  fb- 
tnre,  the  imperfect  (with  iterative  signification), 
and  the  preterite.  Of  the  prepositions,  soma 
govern  the  genitive,  others  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative, and  the  accusative  and  locative,  others 
the  accusative  and  instrumental,  others  the  gen- 
itive and  instrumental.  The  Servian  sarpassee 
all  the  other  Slavic  idioms  in  enphony,  and  has 
often  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  Slavic  fam- 
ily of  languages.  The  language  of  the  eastern 
Servians  has  received  many  Turcisms,  but  they 
have  not  affected  the  essential  structure  of  the 
language.  The  best  grammatical  work  on  these 
languages  is  the  Servian  grammar  (in  the  Ser- 
vian laiwiage)  by  Vnk  Bte&novitch  Ean*jitch, 
of  which  Jacob  Grimm  pnblished  a  German 
toansla^tm  (Berlin,  1824),  with  an  excellent  in- 
troduction. A  grammar  of  the  Oroatian  Un- 
gnage  was  pnblished  by  Berlio  (Agram,  1842) ; 
one  of  the  Dalmatian  by  Babufcio  (a  German 
translation  byFrOhlich,  Vienna,  1889).  Ctf  the 
langaage  of  the  Sloventri  we  have  a  gram- 
mar from  one  of  the  most  eminent  Slavic  schol- 
ars, Kopitar  (Laybach,  1808).  A  dictionary 
of  the  Servian  language  has  been  published 
by  Ynk  Stefanovitch ;  an  Dlyrian-Gennan  and 
German-Illyrian  dictionary  by  Riohter  and 
Ballmann  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  1880-'4O);  a  Ger- 
man-Illyrian by  Mazuranic  and  Uzarevio 
(Agram,  1842);  an  in^ian-Italian-Latin  by 
Stulli  (Baguso;  1606).— The  Servians  who  be- 
low to  the  Greek  church  had  no  literature  in 
Iheir  own  language  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  Their  writers  used  the  old  or  Sla* 
vonio  language,  which  however  was  generallj 
mixed  witii  the  popular  dialect  The  most  an- 
cient remnants  of  this  style  reach  back  to  the 
11th  centnry,  and  condst  principally  of  docu- 
ments, diplomas,  acts  of  government,  &c.,  a 
collection  of  which  was  published  at  Belp^sde 
in  1840.  Among  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
Servia  are  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Servia 
(1195-1324),  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  fo- 
ther ;  his  brother,  Archbishop  Sava  (1 169-1387), 
who  wrote  monastic  rules  and  other  works; 
Dometian  (about  1288),  who  wrote  biographiea 
of  saints;  and  especially  Archbishop  Daniel 
(1291-1888),  tha  author  of  the  ohiaf  woi^  <» 
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lh»  indent  history  of  Servia,  caDed  Badedn 
(*'6enealo{^oal  Begister").  Of  great  impor- 
tance also  are  the  Btatatea  of  Hag  Stephen 
Dushan  (lS86-'66).  Many  other  important 
remnants  of  the  andent  literature  of  Serria  are 
believed  to  lie  baried  in  the  conTonta  of  the 
principality-.  The  first  Serrian  print  extant  (an 
octateuch^  is  dated  1498,  published  at  Zenta  In 
Herzegovma ;  in  1S53  the  Gospwis  were  printed 
at  Belgrade,  and  in  1662  a  new  edition  at  Ne- 
gromonte.  During  the  following  two  centuries 
Servian  literature  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  dead,  the  only  work  of  note  being  a 
''History  of  Serria,"  from  the  origin  of  the 
people  until  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  by  Bran- 
koTitoh  (164e-ini).  A  partial  reriral  began 
in  1758,  when  a  Sfavlo  press  was  founded  at 
Venice.  The  archimandrite  J.  Rdtch  (1TS6- 
1801)  gained  a  tasting  reputation  by  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Slavi"  (4  vob.,  Vienna,  ir93-'6). 
But  the  first  who  undertook  to  write  a  work  m 
the  popular  dialect  was  Dosithei  Obradovitch 
(1789-1811),  a  monk,  who  for  25  years  had 
traToUed  all  over  £uroi>e,  and  died  as  senator 
and  instructor  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated 
Ozemy  Oeorge.  His  complete  works  were 
publianed  at  Belgrade  in  1888  in  9  vols.  A 
sUll  greater  infiaenoe  on  the  general  adoption 
the  popular  language  for  uterary  pnrposea 
was  exeroised  by  Demetrius  Dandovitehf  who 
feom  1814  to  1822  edited  at  Vienna  the  first 
Servian  newspaper,  and  especially  by  Vuk 
Stefianovitch  Kar^jitch  (bom  1787),  the  author 
of  the  first  Servian  grammar  and  dictionan^, 
and  of  a  large  number  of  other  works.  He 
fixed  the  present  Serrian  alphabet,  and  reduced 
the  language  to  certain  goieral  nues  and  prin- 
ciples. His  collection  of  the  Servian  popular 
songs  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1614-*8S)  drew  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  nations  to  the  beaaty  of  the 
Serrian  national  songs,  which  have  nnce  won 
the  general  admiration  of  the  literary  world, 
and  are  believed  by  many  competent  critics  to 
have  in  some  resptuts  no  parallel  in  the  bitito- 
ry  of  literature  dnce  Homer.  In  Germany,  a 
anneral  interest  in  them  was  excited  by  Goethe, 
Talvi  (VoUOiedtt  tUr  Ardm,  S  vols.,  Halle, 
1825-'6),  J.  Grimm,  and  others;  and  many 
translations  have  unce  been  published.  (Bee 
Sapper,  VoUctlitder  der  Serben,  2  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1862.)  In  England  some  of  the  songs  nave 
been  made  known  by  Bowring's  '*  Servian  Pop- 
ular Poetry"  (London,  1827),  and  Robert  Bnl- 
wer's  ("Owen  Hereditb")  Serbik«  Petme  (Lon- 
don, 1861).  Among  the  best  modem  Servian 
poets  are  Simeon  Milntinovitch,  the  antbor  of  a 
national  epio,  Serbianha  (Leipsic,  1826),  de- 
scribing the  Servian  war  of  1812,  end  of  a  hia- 
tory  of  Bervia  dnriliw  the  years  1818-*14  (Ldp- 
aio,  1887),  and  Archbishop  Mushitzki  of  Oarlo- 
Tits,  whose  works  were  published  at  Pesthin 
1888.  The  diief  seats  of  Servian  literature  are 
Pesth,  Neosatz,  and  Belgrade.  One  political 
newspaper  appears  in  Austria,  and  another  in 
Bervia.  In  Montenegro,  the  capita  Oettlgne, 
Is  the  seat  <tf  acHne  Utwary  aetirity,  and  the  late 
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tiadibti  P«t«r  Petrovitoh  Hiegoeb,  unst  hki- 
•elf  be  mentioned  among  modwn  Servian  posts. 
Collections  of  the  popuUr  poetry  of  t^ia  pror- 
inoe  have  been  published  by  Tohuliar  TchcA*' 
vitch. — ^AmoDg  the  Boman  Oathcdio  Servians, 
the  Dalmatians  had  as  eariy  as  Hie  ISth  cen- 
tury an  interesting  literature.  An  old  ofaroni- 
ele  of  1161,  written  in  the  Slario  language  l^a 
priest  of  Dioolea,  is  still  partly  extant  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  whoUy  in  a  Latin  translatwm.  To- 
ward the  doee  of  the  16th  centnry  the  d^  vi 
Bagusabeoame  an  Dlyrian  Athena,  and  produoad 
many  distingmshed  authors,  espeoiaUy  poets.  In 
the  19th  century  gre^  t^Bxtt  have  been  nada 
by  Dr.  G^,  editor  of  an  «  Dlyfian  National  Qtr 
zette,"  at  Agranif  and  by  others,  to  unite  aU  the 
Servians  noitg  Boman  letters  (the  r>nlnintifs, 
Slavomans,  Croats,  and  the  CMthoUo  Sarriaas 
in  Hnngary),  who;  though  speaking  one  lan- 
guage, had  very  divergent  ways  of  writing  it, 
upon  a  new  system  of  orthography,  and  thus 
to  give  a  new  impalse  to  the  development  of 
an  "  Illyrian"  literature,  which  name  they  pre- 
ferred, in  oppontion  to  the  Greek  Servians,  to 
the  name  "  Servian." — The  ffloventn  or  Wends, 
as  the  discovery  of  some  old  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  Munioh  shows,  were  earlitf 
acqaainted  with  the  art  of  writing  than  any 
other  ^vio  tribe;  but  the  devdopment  of  a 
national  literatnre  dtd  not  begin  nntii  the  rti- 
ormation  of  the  16th  eentnry,  when  Tmbw, 
the  reformer  of  Camiola,  translated  the  Kew 
Testament  into  the  Wendish  language.  Vitih 
the  suppression  of  the  refwnu^n  the  derdop- 
ment  of  the  national  literatore  was  also  arrest* 
ed.  In  modem  times  the  language  has  been 
again  cultivated,  and  some  works,  mostly  rdi- 
gions,  have  been  pablislted  in  it,  but  they  are 
of  no  great  acoount.  The  great  national  moTe> 
ments,  now  pervadmg  Tarkey  and  Austria, 
make  a  consolidation  of  all  the  brandies  ot  the 
Servian  language  into  one,  and  the  early  bwin- 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  hiatoiy  of  a  united 
Servian  literature,  highly  probable.— The  moat 
complete  aooonnt  of  die  history  of  Servian  &t- 
eratiue.  In  Eiwliah,  is  given  in  Talvi'a  "ffif- 
torieal  view  of  the  Languagee  and  literatora 
of  the  Slavic  Nations"  ^ew  York,  1660). 

SERVICE  TREE  (mna  torbiu,  GartnerX  a 
tree  indigenous  to  middle  Europe,  growing  60 
to  60  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  of  7  to  8 
pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  apex, 
villous  beneath,  insularly  serrate ;  flowers  in 
umbels,  white  and  diowy,  expanding  in  May 
and  June ;  fruit  large,  fleshy,  either  apple  or 
pear  shaped.  This  species  is  the  true  serrioe 
tree,  there  being  several  others  of  less  impor- 
tance, all  howevw  belonging  to  the  nalnral 
order  pomaeea,  and  dosdy  aued  to  the  loaa- 
ceons  fiuniUes.  Whoi  the  froit  ct  the  sernoe 
begins  to  decay,  it  is  aometimea  eaten,  bnt  is 
not  prized ;  a  very  good  dder  or  perry,  wilii  a 
singular  diss^ee^le  amdl,  can  be  made  from 
it ;  ftam  its  astrii^ency  it  is  medioioally  em- 
ployed, the  frnik  bdng  dried  and  rednoed  to  n 
powder.  The  wood  (« the  trunk  is  lamnkaUa 
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for  lurdneei  and  oonuiaot  gnin,  and  If  thor- 
01^17'  aeaflOMd  U  valoable  in  manofaetorea; 
It  also  r»oei7es  a  fine  poliah. — The  American 
■errioe  (P.  Atim-ieana,  De  OandoUe)  is  more 
eoramonV  oalled  tiw  monntain  ash,  resembling 
the  Bnn^eaa  moontaln  aih,  bat  ocuiaidmd 
ipeeUtoaDj  dtettant  It  Is  a  low  tree  15  to  86 
Art  high,  thoogh  usually  a  bnahy  sfarobt  it* 
ieares  are  oomposed  of  18  to  15  leaflets,  whioh 
are  Isnoeolate,  taper-pointed^  smooth,  and 
sharplj  serrate :  its  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
borne  in  large  flat  cymes.  It  is  mnoh  prized 
for  its  beao^  both  when  In  flower  and  when 
in  firoit,  the  hnnohee  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes 
iw^nging  long  ofter  the  early  frosts.  It  is  most 
freqnMitiy  fbcnd  in  roolnr  woods  on  the  ndes 
of  hills,  and  ranges  from  New  England  to  Wis- 
eouin  northward,  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
All^any  monntdns  sonthward. 

INVITES,  or  Snriwn  of  thi  YniaDr 
Mutr,  a  monastio  tvdw  in  the  Soman  C^tholie 
e^nrcn,  fonnded  at  viorenee  in  1388,  by  7  rich 
mendianta  of  lliat  oi^.  Its  main  object  was 
the  glorifioatloB  of  the  Virgin  Marr.  In  1389 
tta  membwa  settled  as  hermits  on  Monte  Sena- 
rio  near  Florenoe,  but  soon  omnized  them- 
selves  as  monks,  and  adopted  Uie  role  of  St 
AngQstine.  In  1951  they  elected  Mooaldi,  one 
of  the  7  founders,  their  first  jeneraL  and  in 
1255  they  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  They  soon  spread  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Ciermany,  and  other  parte  of  Enrope. 
From  Pope  Martin  V.  ^ey  obtained  all  the 
privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Anewoom- 
mnnity  of  hermits,  in  accordance  with  the  prim- 
itive  practice  of  the  order,  was  established  1^ 
Bernardino  di  Ricoiolini  in  1508,  and  spread 
tiiToagh  Italy  and  Germany.  A  female  braneh 
of  the  order  was  organized  soon  after  the  ori- 
cinal  foundation,  but  never  became  numerous, 
like  tihe  otiier  mendicant  orders,  the  Servites 
had  also  an  order  of  Tertiarians  (see  Tknu- 
KA3n),  whioh  became  very  nnmerons  in  G«^> 
many,  and  counted  among  its  members  an  em- 
presB  of  Aostria.  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1617  organ- 
ized them  as  a  congregation.  (See  Rauoioos 
Obdkbs.)  The  male  branch  of  the  Serrites  in 
1860  had  17  hoosee  in  Italy,  18  in  Germany,  8 
in  Hongary,  and  1  in  Switzerland.  The  con- 
gregation of  female  Tertiarians  had  in  the  same 
year  bat  2  houses  in  Italy  and  3  in  Germany. 

8ERVIUS  TULLIUS,  the  6th  king  of  Borne, 
reigned  from  578  to  584  B.  0.  Three  tradi- 
titmary  aooonnts  of  his  birth  exist:  one,  that 
he  was  tiie  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Qaeen 
^^naquil,  and  of  a  god;  another,  that  his  fa- 
ther wa9  a  client  of  Tarqainios  PrUcus,  and  his 
mother  a  slave;  and  a  third,  that  he  was  aeon 
of  Servins  TnlUns,  a  man  of  royal  desoent,  in 
Oomieulnm,  who  was  killed  when  his  city  was 
taken  by  the  Romans.  One  day,  while  he  was 
asleep,  flames  appttsred  abont  bis  head,  where- 
upon Tuiaquil  prophesied  that  the  boy  would 
do  great  things.  He  grew  up  in  great  fiivor 
with  Uie  king  Tarqainins  Prisons,  and  received 
tttmaiitoga 0—  «f oiadwightaw,  TheKHttof 
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Ancns  Uarcius,  fearing  that  he  would  be  made 
h^  to  the  throne,  pnt  the  king  to  death ;  but 
Tanaquil  declared  that  Tarqainins  was  not 
mortally^  wounded,  and  caused  Servins  TuUios 
to  mle  in  his  name.  Servius  not  long  after 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  r^n  was 
Boarked  by  no  great  militaty  expl(^  He  add- 
ed to  the  city  the  Viminal,  Esqoiline^  and  Qniri- 
nal  hills,  divided  the  people  into  tribes,  classes, 
and  oentories,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  consti- 
tntion  to  the  state.  His  love  for  the  commons 
and  his  regard  for  their  interests  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobles^nd  a  horrible  tragedy 
was  the  consequence.  His  two  daughters  were 
married  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquinins,  and 
both  wives  and  husbands  being  of  unlike  na- 
tures, Lucius  Tarquinius  secretly  killed  his 
wife,  and  married  ms  sister-in-law  TuUia,  who 
had  murdered  her  husband.  Lucins  then  plot- 
ted with  the  nobles  against  the  king,  and  in 
the  summo*  when  the  oonunons  were  gathering 
th^  harvests}  entered  the  forum  with  a  band 

armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
before  the  doors  of  the  senate  house.  Some  of 
his  followers  slew  the  king  on  the  way  toward 
the  Eaqniline  hill,  and  lefl  his  body  in  the  road 
where  not  long  aiter  the  chariot  of  his  daughter 
Tullia  was  driven  over  it.  Hany  of  the  inci- 
dents of  this  reign  are  unqnestionably  fabulous, 
but  some  are  b^ed  on  historical  groundwork. 
What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tutlius 
were  tiie  walls  of  Bome  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  "  the  good  king  Ser-r 
vins  TuUios  and  his  Just  laws"  were  tdwaye 
objects  of  fond  r^ret  to  the  Boman  commons 
when  suffering  under  the  oppresdon  of  the 
aristocratic  families.  Hu  constitution,  which 
is  without  doubt  historical,  was  avrept  away 
entirely  during  the  reign  of  his  suooessor. 

BE80STRIB,  the  Greek  name  of  the  greatest 
of  the  early  kings  of  I^ypt.  IKodorus  calls  him 
Beaoods,and  he  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Osirtasen  1,,  and  by  others  with  Sethos 
or  Bhanues  II.,  whose  reign  according  to  Wil- 
kinson histed  from  1811  to  1346  B.  0.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  tradition,  his  fSnther  had  all  the 
male  diildren  of  the  same  age  in  the  kmgdom 
educated  and  trained  in  military  practices  with 
his  son,  so  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
his  person,  and  be  capable  of  enduring  all  the 
haroahips  to  whidk  they  would  be  exfKwed. 
As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  Sesostns  was 
sent  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  he  etm- 
ouered,  and  then  into  the  countries  west  vt 
Egypt,  where  he  succeeded  in  subduing  most 
of  Ijbya.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throng 
he  assembled  an  army  of  600,000  foot,  84,000 
horse,  37,000  war  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
ships,  with  which  he  set  out  to  cmtquer  the 
world,  it  having  been  prophesied  to  htm  that 
he  would  become  the  master  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  oonqtelled  the  Ethiopians  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  ex- 
tended his  conquests  in  Ana  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges, crossed  over  into  Enrope  and  subdued  the 
IhraoiaDSi  and  After  aa  absenoe  of  9  years  rfr 
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torned  to  "Egypt.  ArrlTing  at  Pelnrimn,  he 
vu  there  neany  bnraed  to  death  in  his  tent 
with  hb  wife  and  children  by  the  treachery  of 
his  brother  Annais,  whom  he  had  made  regent 
of  Egypt  dnring  his  absence.  He  brooght  bade 
with  him  an  immense  number  of  oa^tivea, 
whom  he  employed  in  ezeoating  the  rarionB 
great  works,  the  constmotion  of  which  occu- 

Eied  a  large  share  of  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
ie  dng  nmnerons  canals  to  irrigate  tiie  coan- 
try,  protected  cities  by  high  monnds  against 
tiie  mmidadons  of  the  Nile,  erected  temples  in 
every  oondderable  place,  and  bidlt  a  vail  from 
Pelosinm  to  Heliopolis  1,600  stadia  in  lengA. 
Althoagh  it  is  possible  Uiat  the  deeds  of  seT- 
«ral  may  have  been  oonfonnded  wiUi 

those  of  SesoBtris,  there  oan  be  no  donbt  of  his 
existence.  In  all  conntries  through  which  he 
passed  he  erected  colnnms,  inscribed  with  rec- 
ords of  his  victories.  Two  monnmeots  of 
Bhamses  II.  stilt  exist  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  are  generally  identified  with  the  pillars  of 
Sesostris  seen  by  Herodotus.  Sesostns  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  himself  in  conseqaenoe  of 
having  become  blind,  after  a  r^gn  <tf  66  years, 
SESTEROE  (Lat.  tettertiut),  an  ancient  Ro- 
man brass  or  silver  coin,  wortu  ^  of  a  denorinB, 
or  originally  Si  asses,  whence  its  name  (mnu 
tertitu,  the  &iitd  a  half,  the  Roman  expression 
for  two  and  a  half);  bat  the  denarins  being 
early  divided  into  16  instead  of  10  asses,  the 
sesterce  became  equal  to  4  Its  valae 

down  to  the  time  of  Augustas  was  4.1  cents, 
and  afterward  8.6.  The  utttrHum  was  1,000 
eesterces,  and  large  sums  were  often  counted  In 
eestertia.  There  was  a  common  formula  for 
the  expression  of  that  valne  in  thonunda,  as: 
8S,  1,000  sestertia;  bina  SS,  2,000;  dma  88, 
10,000;  and  eenttna  SS,  100,000. 

BESTIKI,  DoHBNioo,  an  Italian  numismatist 
and  traveler,  bom  in  Florence  about  1760,  died 
Hiwe  in  1682.  Alter  taking  holy  orders,  he 
visited  Borne,  Naples,  and  Bicily  in  1774,  and 
at  Oatsnia  became  librarian  to  the  prince  of 
Biscarl,  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiquitiei. 
In  1778  be  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  the 
oapaci^  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador,  traveraed  a  large  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  He  spent  several  years  in  travel 
to  collect  medals  for  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the 
English  ambassador,  afterward  examined  the 
principal  numismatic  collections  of  Europe,  and 
m  Pnissia  was  made  by  the  king  snperintendeDt 
of  his  museum.  In  1810  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1812  was  appointed  antiquary  and  librarian 
to  the  princess  Eliza  of  Tuscany,  in  which  posts 
lie  was  retained  by  the  grand  dnke  Ferdinuid 
m.  when  he  resumed  his  throne,  with  the  title 
of  honorary  professor  in  the  oniverrity  of  Fisa. 
He  afterward  arranged  Oonnt  Wiexay's  rich  col- 
lection of  medals  at  Hederwar  in  Hungaiy.  Af- 
ter his  death  the  grand  dnke  Leopold  II.  pur- 
■  ohased  his  library  and  HSS.,  including  his  great 
work,  Sittema  numUmatieo  (14  vols.  fol.).  He 
wrote  more  than  80  volnmes  on  nonuamatioa, 
iMdde  nnmerooa  works  at  travels. 


SETTER 

BESTOe,  or  Sbbtus,  in  antiqnity,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  the  Thraeiau  Ghersonesos  (now  poi- 
msola  of  OaUipoli),  rituated  on  the  HeUeq>ont 
opposite  Abydos,  from  which  it  is  distant  aooat 
4  miles.  Though  never  a  large  town,  it  was 
long  of  great  importance,  being  from  ita  posi- 
tioa  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  those 
crossing  over  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Ita  chief 
celebrity  is  from  its  connection  with  the  roman- 
tic story  (rf  Hero  and  Lesnder,  the  former  at 
whom  was  a  priestcM  in  the  temple  of  Venos 
at  Bestos.  The  western  end  of  the  Inidga  l^* 
which  Xerxes  crossed  the  Helleqxmt  was  a 
litUe  to  the  sonth  of  Sestos;  and  from  its  port 
the  army  of  Alexander  sailed  over  into  Aids. 
At  a  later  period  Btrabo  qieaks  of  it  as  a  plaes 
of  some  commercial  importance,  but  Dothing  Is 
known  of  its  subsequent  history.  Its  site  is 
now  called  Yalova. 

SETH.orTrraoH.  SeeI>KiioN,vol.vi.p.868. 

8ET0N,  Elizx  Ann,  the  fonnder  of  the  ns- 
ters  of  charity  in  the  United  Statee,  bom  in 
New  York,  Aug.  28,  1774,  died  at  Emmitsbni^, 
Ud.^Bn.  4, 1621.  She  was  the  danghter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Bi^ey,  and  in  her  20th  year  was 
married  to  Mr.  Willtsm  Beton,  with  whom  she 
went  to  Leghorn  for  hia  health  in  160S.  Ur. 
Beton  dying  there,  she  retnmed  to  New  York, 
was  received  into  the  Bmnan  Catholic  dmrch, 
and,  being  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  her 
own  exertions  for  support,  removed  with  her 
children  to  Baltimore  and  opened  a  schooL 
She  already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to- 
ward the  religious  state,  which  she  was  enabled 
to  carry  out  more  effctnally  in  1609,  wheOf 
having  received  an  ample  endowment  from  a 
gentleman  named  Cooper,  she  opened  a  semi- 
oonventoal  establishment  at  Emmitsburg.  New 
members  soon  presented  themselves ;  a  habit 
was  adopted,  and  a  regular  rule  of  life  laid  down, 
whieh  was  shortly  after  assimilated  to  that  at 
the  sisters  of  charity  founded  in  franco  by  fit 
Vincent  daPauL  Tbt^r  first  ohsrge  aatmmai 
Qktbr  dwn  house  was  tiiat  of  an  orphan  a^lmn 
in  Philadelphia,  to  which  three  wstera  were 
sent  in  1614.  In  1617  an  act  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  risterhood  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  iln.  Seton'a  life  has 
be^n  written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  inute 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1868). 

SETTER  (eanit  index,  Caias),  a  well  known 
sporting  dog  of  the  hound  group.  The  head 
is  remarkably  developed  and  the  brain  very 
large,  and  the  animal  evinces  an  intelligence, 
affection,  and  docility  not  surpassed  in  any  * 
other  kind  of  dog ;  it  is  genUe,  not  quarrel- 
Bcnne,  rather  timid,  but  bears  fiitigne  hettw 
than  the  pointer;  the  hair  is  long  and  ^Iky. 
The  figure  is  intermediate  between  that  of  tha 
pcrinter  and  spaniel,  and  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  descended  from  the  crossing  of  thess 
two  varieties;  it  resembles  a  large  breed  of 
the  spmiel,  and  is  probably  of  Spanish  ori^ ; 
the  hair  is  less  smooth  than  in  the  pointer, 
with  much  of  the  waved  oharaeter  seen  in  the 
^anial,  even  on  the  ears.  ^Die  best  breeds  ar« 
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wmMvni  to  be  those  of  England  and  Trdand ; 
the  most  ancient  colors  were  deep  obestnnt  and 
white;  the  English  setter  is  generallr  white 
with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver  odor  or 
redfiA  brown;  many  are  marked  with  black, 
lite  natural  instinct  to  croach  at  the  ngfat  or 
■oent  of  game  has  been  cnltiTated  in  the  set- 
ter ;  but  they  have  been  taagbt  also  to  point 
with  the  fore  foot  rused,  so  that  praotioally 
the  setter  and  pointer  are  need  in  the  same 
way  aitd  hare  rimilar  habits  in  the  field ;  they 
are  used  only  as  gnn  dogs  and  for  birds;  their 
sense  of  smell  is  very  aonte.  They  take  to 
the  water  better  than  the  pointer,  and  are  bet- 
ter dogs  in  dose  coverts;  they  will  work  well 
with  pointers ;  in  the  United  States  they  are 
tangbt  to  bring  game ;  they  will  almost  always 
point  at  the  soent  of  tnrkeys,  bat  not  of  other 
domesCio  fowls ;  they  are  less  Uable  to  be  skk 
tiian  pointers.  Hany  setters  oronch,  and  eztoid 
their  legs  in  front  utd  behind,  with  the  noes  to 
gronnd.  A  cross  between  the  setter  and 
pointer,  though  not  a  good-looking  dog,  would 
probably  in  time  make  a  valuablo  breed. 

SETTLEMESTT.  I.  Under  the  poor  laws, 
the  right  which  one  acquires  to  be  considered 
a  resident  of  a  partionlar  place,  and  to  claim 
relief  from  such  city,  town,  or  villagei  if  he  is 
•o  poor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  The  condi- 
tions determining  settlement  are  almost  entirely 
prescribed  by  statutes,  which  provide  gener- 
ally in  respect  to  adults  that  their  residence  in 
any  place  for  a  defined  term  of  years  gives 
them  a  settlement  therein.  A  married  woman 
has  the  same  settlement  as  her  husband,  though 
if  he  has  none  within  the  state  it  may  be  pro- 
vided ^toA  her  own  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, within  the  state,  is  not  lost  nor  suspend- 
ed. Legitimate  children  have  the  settlement 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  if  the  &tfaer 
has  none  in  the  state.  Illegitimate  children 
take  the  settlement  of  the  mother.  Serving 
mider  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  as  a  servant 
for  wages  for  one  year  ^ves  a  settlement  in 
Kew  York.  In  Ha.isaohusetts  and  other  states 
owtrin  property  qualifications,  the  payment  of 
taxes  for  a  cert^  number  of  years,  and  rather 
long  terms  of  readenoe,  are  essential  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  settlement.  11.  In  the  lim- 
itation or  disposition  of  property,  a  deed  or  in- 
atroment  commonly  made  previons  to  or  in 
oontemplaUon  cf  marriage,  the  ol^ect  of  which 
Is  generally  to  limit  propaly  in  sncb  modes 
and  to  sDoh  naes  as  wiU  assore  a  provision  for 
the  wife  and  the  issne  of  the  marriage.  Set- 
itnaents  may  be  made  by  the  wife,  bnt  then 
they  are  very  often  made  In  consideration  of  a 
artttement  by  the  husband ;  or  they  may  be 
made  mntually  by  hnsband  and  wife  npon  a 
separation,  during  the  coverture.  The  com- 
mon law  troubles  Itself  but  little  with  the  at 
least  equitable  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  af- 
ter her  marriage  some  certain  and  inviolable 
enjoyment  of  her  own  property.  At  common 
law  the  husband  acquires  absolute  title  to  all 
ttie  perKmal  property  of  which  the  wife  is  ao- 


toally  possessed  at  any  time  during  the  ezbt- 
ence  of  the  marriage  relation.  All  her  ohoses 
in  action  he  may  omvert  into  possesrion  tor 
his  own  benefit;  he  may  take  au  the  rents  of 
Iwr  real  property ;  and  hehas,  if  notan  actualf 
yet  always  during  her  life  a  contingent,  estate 
by  tiie  courtesy  in  her  lands.  ,  Chancery  has 
interposed  so  far  as  it  could  to  mitigate  this 
rigor  of  the  common  law.   It  had  no  power 
to  nulliiy  the  law,  yet  whenever  the  husband 
was  compelled  to  seek  its  assistance  in  order 
to  reach  the  wife^s  property,  chancery  obliged 
him  to  make  equitable  settlements  out  of  it  in 
the  wife's  behalf.   It  invented  also  and  snp- 
ported,  for  the  wife's  benefit,  the  contrivance 
of  a  separate  use  and  estate ;  and  it  favored 
those  contracts,  named  settlements,  which, 
employing  the  equity  devices  of  uses,  trusts, 
and  powers,  were  framed  for  the  purpoee  of 
aecnring,  by  express  edpnladon,  this  same 
boiefit  of  a  aqwrate  estate  for  the  wife.  The 
kf^slatnre  came  in  time  to  reform  the  law  in 
the  same  direction,  and  has  enacted,  both  in 
"England  and  the  United  States,  those  '*  married 
woman's  statutes"  which,  within  the  last  20 
years,  have  materially  revised  and  improved 
the  common  law  touching  the  rights  of  hus- 
bands over  the  estates  of  Uieir  wives. — In  gen- 
eral, every  person  who  may  alienate  his  prop- 
erty may  make  a  settlement  of  it.   All  persona 
therefore  of  ftill  age,  and  masters  of  their  es- 
tates, may  settle  them  as  they  please.   Yet  a 
woman,  even  if  she  is  of  foU  age,  cannot  in 
contemplation  of  marriage,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  intended  hni^iand,  make  a  aettlfr- 
ment  of  her  propoty  real  or  personal;  the 
disappointment  of  the  fhtore  hnsband^s  enieo- 
tations  respecting  the  property  of  the  wife  is 
a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  latter,- and  inralid* 
ates  the  settlement.  Kor,  at  common  law,  can 
a  woman  under  coverture  make  a  setUement 
without  the  concnrrence  of  her  hnsband,  un- 
less she  is  acting  nnder  a  power  or  is  disposing 
of  property  which  she  holds  in  her  acniarate 
right.  ■  Respecting  infants,  it  was  decided  in 
the  English  eqni^  court  after  much  controver- 
sy that  a  female  infant  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  agreement,  by  way  of  settlement,  entered 
into  by  her  durbg  her  minority  respecting  her 
real  estate ;  unless  some  act  was  done  subse- 
quently to  the  marriage  to  bind  the  settle- 
ment, the  real  estate  would  descend  to  the 
beh^  of  the  infimt  settler  discharged  of  the 
limitation.  Though  it  had  been  held  that  • 
male  infant  might  bind  himself  by  a  settlement, 
^et  it  seemed  to  betlw  better  opinion  that  he  was 
included  in  the  reason  of  the  rule  that  had 
been  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  female  in^t, 
and  was  equally  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 
a  settiement  of  his  real  property.   Great  in- 
convenience and  disadvantage  having  arisen 
however  from  this  state  of  the  law,  a  statnte 
was  passed  in  1658,  which  enabled  male  in- 
fants at  the  age  of  30  and  female  infants  at  the 
age  of  17,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ooori 
of  ehanoery,tomakeTaUdaettienmitB^  or  oat- 
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tracts  for  the  fletOement  of  all  tbeir  propertj, 
real  or  penoDal,  vhether  in  possesnon  or  ia 
reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy. — Settle- 
ments or  agreements  for  settlements  may  be 
made  before  marriage  or  after  it.  Equity  will 
enforce  ante-naptial  agreementa,  proviled  the/ 
are  ftir  and  vaud,  and  do  not  oontranne 
general  poUoj  and  prinoifdea  cf  the  lav.  A 
anbseqoent  marriage  it  ocHuideraliMt  enough 
to  snpport  an  otherwise  volnntary  deed.  Post- 
nnpual  settlements  may  be  made  either  volon- 
tanly  or  in  pnrsnance  of  ar^ee  entered  into 
prior  to  the  marriage,  la  the  latter  case,  the 
marriage  being  of  itsdf  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, the  settlement  is  valid  both  against  cred- 
itors and  parohasera.  A  volontary  settlement 
made  after  marriage,  and  not  resting  on  any 
ante-nuptial  agreement,  ia  in  general  void  as 
against  creditors  existing  when  the  settlement 
was  made;  yet  it  may  be  good,  if  made  for  a 
oondderation  which  bears  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion to  the  amoout  tied  np  by  the  aMtle- 
ment  The  ooncnrrenoe  of  a  wife  in  destroy- 
ing  an  existing  settlement,  and  her  Joining  in 
buring  her  dower,  have  been  held  soffioient 
oon^erations  to  support  settlements  whidk 
would  o^erwlse  have  been  held  Tolontaiy 
and  invalid. — In  framing  marriage  aetClemaita 
it  is  expedient  to  rest  the  property  in  a  tros- 
tee,  though  this  is  by  no  means  Indispoisable. 
The  control  of  the  separate  estate  may  be  com- 
mitted to  the  wife.  Regard  most  be  had  to 
tiie  provisions  of  the  statates  which  fix  the 
limits  to  the  sospension  of  the  power  of  alien- 
ation,  and  to  the  statutes  respecting  tmsts  and 
powers  which  are  enacted  as  checks  npoD  the 
disposition  to  tie  np  property  in  oertain  hands. 
— The  neceamty  of  making  setUamenta  is  ma- 
terially lessened  by  the  very  general  enact- 
ment of  the  so  oallea  married  WMnan'a  statntes 
to  which  we  h&re  already  referred.  It  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  statates  to  ^ve  the  wife 
rights,  independent  of  the  husband,  to  take  by 
inberitance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  or  bequest,  any 
real  or  personal  proper^;  to  hold  it.  to  her 
sole  and  separate  ase;  to  dispose  of  it  as  she 
pleases  danng  her  lifetime,  and  to  demise  it  as 
she  will  at  her  death.  The  New  Tork  statute 
of  1860  enacts  that  the  wife's  personal  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  marriage  shall  remam 
hers  solely  and  separately  after  the  marriage. 

SETUBAL,  St.  Ubbs,  or  Sr.  Elbes,  a  sea- 
port dtT  of  Portaeal,  provinoe  of  Eetremadora, 
dtnated  on  the  N.  side  itf  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  18m.  S.E.  from  Lisbon;  pop.  16,S01.  It 
atanda  in  a  valley  snrronnded  by  heights,  is  eo- 
drded  by  old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle 
and  a  few  forts  on  the  adjoining  hills.  The 
qnaya  are  broad  and  the  harbor  is  extensive,  bat 
its  entraace  is  maoh  inoombered  by  sand  bcmks. 
The  well  known  St.  Ubes  salt  of  commerce  is 
manufactured  here ;  the  otiier  chief  exports  are 
wine,  gr»n,  and  fhiit,  which  are  also  largely 
prodnced  in  the  vicinity;  and  many  of  the  in- 
nabitanta  are  engaged  in  firiting.  The  environs 
•re  very  ^rtnreaqna  and  ibrtiu.  fietahal  is  * 
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plaoe  of  great  antiqtrtty,  and  is  said  by  the  Pw 
tngnese  to  have  been  founded  by  Tubal, 
grandson  of  Noah.   It  soffered  severely  from 
the  earth<^uake  of  1756,  which  waa  ao  ilisaa 
troua  to  JjsboQ. 

eEVENTEEN  TEABS*  LOCUST.  BMHaa- 
tistFlt. 

6ETEKTH  DAT  BAFTI8T8,  a  reUghmBde- 
nominalion  known  in  Etwland  as  Sabbatarians^ 

where  they  have  existed  nnce  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  In  the  United  States  Uwy 
originated  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1671.  Theur 
news  of  baptism,  communion,  and  doctrine 
generally,  corre^nd  with  those  of  the  Bap- 
tists. Their  pe<»iliarity  is  the  observanoe  of 
the  7th  instead  of  tiie  let  day  of  tiie  wedc  as 
the  sabbath.  The  members  of  this  denomina- 
tion are  scattered  through  Rhode  Island,  Oon- 
neoticut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Yirgiuia,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  lUinois, 
and  Iowa,  the  greater  number  however  b«ng 
in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Tori:.  The^  have  • 
proiperons  misrion  at  Shan^uu,  CXina;  A 
aoadendeB,  at  Alfr«d  and  De  Bitter,  N.  T- 
Shiloh,  N.  J.,  and  MUton,  Wis.;  a  sabbath  tmot 
society;  and  a  pnblishing  society,  whidi  haa 
publi^ed  several  books,  and  issues  a  weekly,  a 
monthly,  and  a  quarterly  periodical.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  66  churches,  72  ordained 
ministers,  and  about  7,600  commanieauta. 

SEVERN,  next  to  the  Thames  the  largest 
and  most  important  river  of  England,  ridng  in 
the  8.  part  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  falling 
into  the  Bristol  channel,  10  m.  6.  W.  of  Bristol 
after  a  generally  S.  £.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  course  of 
210  m.  Its  most  important  tributaries  are 
the  Tern,  Teme,  Upper  Avon,  Wye,  and  Lower 
Avon.  It  is  narigaue  178  m.  feom  its  moutii, 
and  the  navigation  haa  been  greatly  imwoved 
and  extended  by  locks  and  canals.  Below 
Glouoesterthe  banksare  so  tow  that  the  country 
has  sometimes  been  inundated,  and  extensiva 
onbankments  have  oonseqaently  been  raised. 
At  Chepstow  the  tide  rises  60  feet,  and  the 
tidal  wave  or  bore  comes  in  with  a  loud  ntnaa 
and  a  perpendicular  height  of  4  or  6  feet. 

SEvEBUS,  AuzABDU.  See  Auxunnoi 

SXVKBUS. 

SEVEBUS,  LuoniB  Ssprninjs,  a  Roman  em- 

Eiror,  bom  of  a  &mily  of  equestrian  rank  near 
Bptis,  Africa,  April  11,  A.  D.  146,  died  in  Tork, 
Britain,  Feb.  4,  311.  He  stadied  law  at  Romo 
with  Papinian,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  sno- 
oeededas  a<feMatiw,;2MC  £Sb  intereata  bdng 
promoted  by  his  kinsman  the  consul  Septimiua 
Severus,  be  held  saooessiTe^  many  offioaa 
under  Ifarcos  Aorelius  and  Commodoa,  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  g^ning  the  favor 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  especially  in 
Gallia  Logdunensis,  by  his  integrity  and  mod- 
eration, combined  wiui  great  firmness.  When 
Oommodus  was  assassinated  (1S2)  Severus  was 
oommsnder  of  the  army  in  Fannonia  and  B- 
lyria;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pertinax 
uid  the  sale  of  the  onpire  by  the  pretorian 
goazd  to  Sidiaa  Julianosi  he  waa  proclaimed, 
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M^eror  1^  Us  jtroofw  a*  OmnBtom,  iad  at 
Moe  nuruied  with  great  celerity  upon  Bome^ 
annoiindiighimBelf  as  the  avengw  <n  Peitinaz. 
The  fMble  efforts  of  Jalianiu  to  oppose  hii 
progress,  to  dispose  of  him  assaariiiation, 
and  finallj'  to  divide  the  empire  with  him, were 
fruitless ;  aod  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  be- 
fan  Borne  (June,  198)  than  he  was  ooknowl- 
edged  emperor  b7  the  senate,  and  Jnliaoas  de* 
posed  and  killed.  His  first  oare  was  to  disarm 
and  banish  the  pratorian  goard,  and  pnnish 
witii  death  all  conoemed  in  the  murder  of  Per- 
tinax,  whose  obsequies  he  celebrated  with  great 
mi^nificenoe  asd  divine  honors.  At  the  same 
time  with  himself;  Olodios  Albinos,  commander 
of  the  Soman  foroes  in  Britun,  and  Pesoenniva 
lliger,  in  Srria,  had  esoh  been  produmed  em- 
peror 1^  his  mrmj.  The  former,  wh<»i  he 
mostfeued,  Severaaassodatedwith  himself  aa 
Onsar;  and  agidnst  the  latter,  having  distrib- 
nted  an  Inunense  donative  to  the  troops  and 
nade  provisions  for  internal  administeation,  he 
marched  within  80  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Borne,  defeated  his  legate  ^ndlianos  near  O7- 
zicns,  and  himself  near  Nioe  in  Bithynia,  and 
UBin  on  the  gnlf  of  lasns,  wh^  20,000  of 
the  Byrian  army  are  s^  to  have  been  killed. 
Higer  was  bIud,  and  his  head  displayed  on  a 
pole  before  the  besieged  defenders  of  Byzan- 
ttnm.  That  oi^  held  ont  obstinately  for  8 
Tears,  when  it  was  taken  (106)  and  devested 
and  diamantied,  Borne  bang  thus  deprived  of 
its  ftarongest  bulwark  against  the  Anatio  bw- 
bariaoo.  Meanwhile  Sevema  had  orossed  the 
EofAiratea  and  sabdned  the  border  tribes.  He 
Bezt  attempted  to  prooore  the  aasasajnatitm  of 
dodias  Albinns,  who,  hraring  of  his  intention, 
passed  over  into  Qanl  and  prepared  to  defend 
nimseli^  and  Severos  morohed  against  him. 
The  armies,  eadi  160,000  strong,  met  near  Ly- 
ons, Feb.  19, 107;  and  after  a  terrible  sluigh- 
ter,  daring  which  Sevems  came  neu-  loeong  the 
battle  and  his  life.  Albinos  was  routed,  and 
died  by  bis  own  hand.  Sevems,  having  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  the  body,  and  trampled  it  under 
his  horse^s  feet,  ordered  the  head  to  be  ont  off 
aiul  carried  to  Bome,  whither  he  soon  followed, 
and  put  to  death  the  family  of  Albinus,  as  be 
3iad  previonalj  that  itf  Niger,  bendemany  aen- 
atom  and  others.  Soon  after,  the  Farthlana 
having  again  risen,  he  took  and  plundered  Ote- 
ripfami  and  other  cities,  hot  was  less.snooesaftil 
in  a  ownp«gn  against  the  Arabs.  After  spend- 
ing 8  years  more  in  settling  the  afihirs  of  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  and  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Bome  in 
SOS,  and  gave  shows  and  dntributed  mmey 
with  unparalleled  provision,  on  oocaaion  of  his 
son  Osracalla's  marriage,  and  the  oompletion 
of  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  The  next  few 
years  were  passed  in  proqwroos  thoogh  rigor- 
ous admfnisti^on  at  Bome,  but  were  di»- 
torbed  by  the  discord  and  profligaoy  of  his  sons 
Oaraoalls  and  Oeta,  both  of  whom  be  aseooiat- 
•d  witii  him  in  the  government  as  Augusti. '  In 
807,  a  war  breaking  ont  in  Britain,  lie  went 
tUUiar  with  them  in  order  to. witbdmr  them 
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firom  the  evil  inflnenow  at  Bome,  tbou^^  h« 
himael^  from  age  and  the  goat,  hatd  to  be  oar- 
ried  on  a  Utter.  Oaledcmla  was  orermn  by  his 
soldiers  to  the  nwthem  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and; but,  without  meeting  an  open  enemy, 
50,000  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  inhos- 
}Htable  nature  of  the  region  and  the  attach 
of  concealed  foes,  and  Sevems  retired  south- 
ward and  oommeuced  building  the  wall  known 
by  his  name.  The  Oaledomans,  who  hod 
nominally  submitted,  again  rebdled,  and  he 
was  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and  threat- 
ening their  utter  extermination,  when  he  died, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  16  years,  deptimius 
Seva>us  was  an  enlightened  ruler  aa  re^rded 
the  administration  oi  justice  and  oare  of  the 
imblio  welfbre,  which  be  jealona^  guarded  as 
the  UOBt  efficient  instrument  ot  his  ambition. 
Boanan  jurisprudence,  under  Pi^ian,  Ulpian, 
and  others,  reached  its  highest  state  during  his 
reign;  andathisdeath  there  wwe  com  and  (nl 
in  uie  public  stOTes  snffioient  for  the  entire  oon- 
sumption  of  Bome  and  all  Italy  for  many  years. 
But  ne  was  at  the  same  time  superstitions  and 
destitute  of  moral  principle,  nnscmpnloua  and 
drapotio.  Ignoring  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
he  oraioentrated  in  himself  the  whole  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power,  making  the  prato- 
riau  prefect  tiie  head  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
of  the  finances  and  the  law,  and  was,  as  Gih- 
bon  says,  "  tiie  principal  author  of  the  decline 
of  the  Bwnan  emirfre/* 

SEVIBB.  I.  AS.  W.  oaof  AriLjborderi^ 
Mk  Texas  and  the  Indian  tttritory,  hoimded  & 
by  Bed  river  and  intersected  by  little  river; 
area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,616,  of  whom 
8,866  were  slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  diversified 
and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1650  were  142,080  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  31,078  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,254  bales  of 
cottfMi,  and  47,664  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
8  churches,  and  294  pupils  in  public  schools. 
Oapital,  Paraolifta.  II.  An  £.  co.  of  Tenn., 
bordering  on  N.  0.,  and  traversed  by  French 
Broad  and  little  Pigeon  rivers ;  area,  620  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  9,122,  of  whom  638  were 
slaves.  Much  of  the  sorface  is  mountainous, 
and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.  The 
prodoetions  in  1860  w«e  875,940  bushela  of 
Indian  oom,  68,880  of  oate,  and  62,671  lbs.  of 
batter.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  ndllB, 
4  tanneries,  9  ohurches,  and  1,000  pupils  a^ 
trading  public  schools.  Umestone  and  iron 
ore  abound.   Oapital,  Sevierville. 

S£VIGK£,  Hauk  db  Babutin-Ghaktai, 
marquise  de,  a  French  epistolatr  vrriter,  bom 
inParis,Feb.6, 1626,  died  April  18,  1696.  Left 
au  orphan  at  the  age  of  6,  she  was  brought  up 
at  first  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  and  af- 
terward by  her  uncle,  the  abb6  de  Oonlaugea, 
whom  she  used  to  style  in  her  letters  le  .^en- 
Bon.  The  utmost  attention  was  given  to  her 
education;  she  received  lessons  and  advice 
fhim  two  of  the  most  oelelnated  literary  mea 
of  her  time,  Ohapelain  and  Utoage^  who  tanghfe 
her  I«tin,  fi^taniah,  and  Italian.  As  soon  aa 
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■he  appeared  in  eooiaty,  she  waa  greatilT-  ad- 
mired and  eagerly  sought  for  on  account  of  her 
beaaty,  wit,  and  wealth.  la  1644  she  married 
the  marqnis  Eeaii  de  BMgaby  a  nobleman  of 
Brittany  and  a  relation  of  the  Betx  flunily,  who 
in  1646  wu  appointed  governor  of  Fongdrea. 
He  waa  a  dissipated  man,  and  often  neglected 
his  wife,  although  she  loved  him,  and  he  had 
himself  great  respect  for  her  oharaoter.  They 
generally  lived  either  at  their  seat,  Les  Rochera, 
near  VitrA,  Brittany,  or  in  Paris.  Owing  to 
her  hosband^s  fiunily  relations,  she  waa  inv<dv- 
ed  hi  the  civil  tronbles  of  the  Fronde,  and  be- 
came acqnaioted  with  the  doohesses  of  Longae- 
vilie  and  Chevrenae.  Her  husband  having  been 
killed  in  a  duel  in  16C1,  she  waa  left  with  the 
care  of  two  children,  a  son  bora  in  1647,  and  a 
duig^ter  in  1648,  to  whose  education  aho  de- 
voted herself  in  the  moat  «umplary  manner. 
The  son,  who  inherited  maiur  of  hia  fttber's 
fanlta,  became,  after  a  youth  of  foU^,  an  eathna- 
ble  man ;  and  the  daughter  was  universally  ad- 
mired for  her  good  sense,  propriety,  and  polish- 
ed address.  The  beantiJral  widow  hersdf  was 
surrounded  by  the  hmnage  of  many  diatingnidi- 
ed  persoDf^es,  the  prince  of  Oonti,  Hanhal 
Torenne,  the  count  of  Bossy  (her  own  coudu), 
and  the  superintendent  Fouqnet.  In  1668  she 
presented  her  daaghter  at  court,  and  in  1669 
married  her  to  the  marqnis  de  Grignan,  of 
whom  she  was  the  8d  wife.  Mme.  de  S^vignS's 
letters  to  her  danghterj  in  which,  while  ex- 
pressing her  sentiments  m  the  most  varied  and 
touching  manner,  she  gives  graphic  accounts  of 
pasiong  events,  have  a  traditional  repntation  for 
vivaoi^,  delicacy,  and  wit  They  were  exten- 
rirely  dronlatad  among  the  fHends  of  the  wri- 
ter, bnt  never  intended  fbr  the  public  eye,  and 
it  was  not  until  60  years  after  nw  death  that 
thejy  were  printed.  In  1694  she  took  np  her 
residence  with  her  daughter  at  the  chateau  de 
Orignan.  Her  Lettret  were  first  ooUected  in 
17S6.  The  most  complete  editions  are  those 
of  GroQveUe  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  1806),  Mont- 
merqu6  (11  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  and  Gaultde  8t 
Germain  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1828-*^.  An  English 
translation  was  pnblished  in  London  (1768), 
from  which  a  selttction  has  been  edited  by 
Urs.  8.  J.  Hale  (12mo.,  New  York,  1666).— See 
Walokenaer,  MSmoirit  tovduint  la  tie  et  let 
ieriU  de  Mnu.  de  SMgni  (fi  vol&  ISmo.,  Paris, 
180^. 

SESVILLE  <&).  SenUa),  a  provmce  of  Sptdn, 
in  Andalnda,  bounded  N.  by  Bad^jos,  £.  by 
Cordova,  8.  by  Malaga  and  Oadiz,  and  W.  by  Hu- 
elva;  area,  4,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  468,486. 
The  surface  consists  principally  of  fertile  plains, 
but  in  theN.  the6ierraMorenaiuidintheS.the 
Sierra  Ronda  have  peaks  of  considerable  height. 
The  Gaadalqaivir  flows  through  the  province 
in  a  tortnons  but  generally  8.  W.  course,  re- 
ceiving nnmeroDS  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Jenil  on  the  E.  bonndary,  the  Viar,  and 
the  Huelva.  The  climate  is  veiy  warm  in  sum- 
mer, and  frost  and  mow  are  almost  unknown 
in  winter.  Marble,  limestone,  ooal,    var,  cop- 


per, lead,  and  Inm  are  found.  Hie  soil  is  rcK 
markably  fertile.  Horses  are  numerous,  and 
large  numbers  of  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine  are  reared. — Skvilu  (ano.  iffipierfu), 
the  capital,  is  ritnated  on  the  Int  twnk  of  the 
Gttadalquivir,  63  m.  N.  N.  £.  teom  Oadiz,  and 
242  B.  W.  fWtm  Madrid;  pop.  hi  18B7,  Ifi^OOOi 
The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  10  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, but  the  ci^  proper  is  only  about 
6  m.  It  is  surrounded  by  Moorish  walls,  with 
66  towers,  and  is  entered  by  15  gates.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  im- 
provements are  gradually  being  made.  The 
cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the  site  upon  which 
the  temples  of  Astarte  and  Salambo  and  a  Mo- 
hammedan mosque  have  successively  stood. 
The  mosque  was  pulled  down  in  1480,  and  the 
cathedral  completed  in  1S19.  It  is  481  feet 
long,  815  broad,  145  high  at  the  nave,  171  at 
the  d«ne,  and  an  ancient  town-  wid  belfry  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  image  rises  to  the  height 
of  860  feet.  Many  eminent  sculptors  have  as- 
risted  to  adora  both  the  inside  and  outdde  of 
this  edifice,  and  the  painted  windows,  mostly 
done  in  the  16th  century  by  foreign  artista,  are 
among  the  finest  in  Spain.  Fernando,  the  son 
of  Columbus,  is  baried  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
.central  usle ;  and  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  IIL, 
who  took  the  city  from  the  Moors,  is  behind 
the  high  altar.  Although  this  cathedral  haa 
frequentiy  been  despoiled,  it  still  contains  many 
fine  pictures  by  Murillo  and  other  great  paint- 
ers. It  haa  one  of  the  largest  organs  m  the 
world.  The  Alcasar,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  spl«i- 
did  building,  not  inf^or  in  some  parts  to  the 
Alhambra.  ^  It  haa  some  of  the  columns  whidi 
were  used  in  the  old  Bom  an  palace  that  occa- 
I^ed  its  site.  The  nniverdty  has  many  fine  pie> 
tares  and  sculptures,  mnsemns  of  cnemiBtry, 
physics,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  It  was  founded  in  1602,  and  removed 
in  1767  to  a  Jesuit  convent  after  that  order  was 
expelled.  It  is  attended  by  about  1,000  stu- 
dents. The  library  has  66,000  volumes.  The 
exchange  is  a  fine  building  in  the  classical  style ; 
and  the  other  edifices  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  corporation 
house,  the  town  hall,  court  honse,  a  palace  siud 
to  be  built  after  the  model  of  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ancient  mint.  Seville  has 
many  hospitals,  asylnms,  and  diaritable  instito- 
tiona,  128  private  schools,  several  collegee  for 
girls,  acaaemies  of  mathematics,  commerce, 
medicine,  surgery,  the  fine  arts,  legislation,  and 
Jurisprudence,  a  nautical  college,  and  two  thea- 
tres. The  tower  (tf  gold,"  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Bomans,  is  so  called  from  its 
having  been  made  the  place  of  depout  for  the 
treasures  of  America.  The  Guadalquivir  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges;  and  there  is  a  small 
quay,  and  a  dockyard  where  the  first  Spanish 
steamboat  was  builL  The  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco is  extensively  carried  on  outside  the 
walls,  and  4,000  people  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing cigars  alohe.  There  is  a  fonndery  of  bronze 
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and  brass  ordnance  of  niperior  qnality,  and 
moakets,  8al^)etre,  and  powd«r  are  also  made. 
Uacbinery,  earthenware,  crTital,  silk  and  linea 
goods,  hata,  soap,  and  leather  are  all  manofiw- 
tared,  bat  ihe  qnalildes  are  inferior.  The  oom- 
merce  of  SeTille  has  deolined  gre^ljr  idnoe  it 
lost  the  monopoly  of  ^e  BjMuiiah-Amerioan 
trade.  The  prmoipal  exports  are  wool,  oil, 
leather,  wlk,  oranges,  qoieksllTer,  copper,  and 
lead ;  and  the  imports  are  hardware,  iron,  cloth, 
timlwr,  bntter,  and  cheese.  The  valae  of  the 
exports  in  18S6  was  $8,088,070,  and  of  the  im- 
ports $2,794,468.  In  the  same  year  262  Tea- 
sels of  an  a^egate  of  30,164  tons  entered  the 
port. — Sevme  was  captored  by  Jnlios  Oessar  iu 
45  B.  O.  He  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  patron- 
izing it  in  opposition  to  Cordova,  which  bad  es- 
poused the  oaase  of  Pompey.  When  the  Goths 
Invaded  the  country  they  made  it  their  seat  of 
powen  but  in  the  6th  century  the  ooort  was  re- 
moved to  Toledo.  It  was  in  the  hands  (tf  the 
ICoors  from  711  till  1248,  when  Ferdfaiand  HL 
of  Oastile  and  Leon  took  it  after  a  long  aege, 
and  made  it  the  oapital  of  those  nnited  kmg- 
doma,  which  it  r«n«ned  nntil  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.  A  treaty  was  condaded  at  Seville 
in  1729  between  Spain,  France,  and  En^and. 
The  city  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Soolt 
in  1810,  when  the  inhabitants  were  oroelly 
treated,  the  plunder  and  money  extorted  from 
them  being  estimated  at  $80,000,000.  After 
'Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca  it 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  Aug.  1818, 
when  the  English  entered  the  town.  It  waa 
besieged  by  Espartero  in  July,  1848. 

SEvBES,  a  town,  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  tiM  Seine,  6  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 
1856,  S,607.  It  stands  in  a  valley  between  the 
hills  of  Meadon  and  St  Clond,  and  the  main 
street  is  of  great  length,  being  traversed  by 
the  Versailles  road.  The  town  is  chiefly  r&- 
markable  for  the  manufactare  of  the  porcelain 
to  which  it  gives  a  name.  The  manufaotare  is 
carried  on  by  the  government.  It  was  removed 
f^m  Yincennes  in  1755  under  Louis  XY.,  when 
the  large  building  which  contains  the  works 
was  purchased,  and  in  which  is  a  mnseom  with 
specimens  of  the  porcelain  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  There  are  also  manofaotoriee  of 
shawls,  oordagck  leather,  and  ohemioal  snb- 
stanoea,  and  vanons  ohemioal  arts  are  carried 
tnu  Sims  is  a  very  ancient  plaoe,  and  is  sap- 
posed,  to  have  been  in  early  timea  a  residenoe 
of  the  French  kings. 

SEVRES,  Dsux,  a  W.  department  of  France, 
in  the  old  provinces  of  Poiton  and  Angoumois, 
bounded  N.  by  Uaine-et-Loire,  £.  by  Vienna, 
8.  by  Charente  and  Oharente-Inf^rienre,  and 
W.  by  Vendue ;  area,  2,841  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1866,  827,846.  A  ohun  of  hills  which  have  a 
mean  height  of  460  feet  traverses  the  depart- 
ment in  a  3.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction,  dividing 
it  into  two  distinct  portions.  The  principu 
rivers  are  the  S^vre-Niortaise  and  Sdvre-Nan- 
teisc^  vUoh  give  the  depaitinent  its  name,  tli* 
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IGgnon,  Thonet,  Argenton,  Dive,  and  Autise. 
The  department  is  traversed  by  7  canals.  Iron, 
rock  crystals,  and  saltpetre  are  fonnd.  The 
vineyards  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  deparbnoit 
prodoce  good  brandy  and  white  winea.  There 
are  manofaotories  of  woollen,  linoi,  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  earthenware,  brandy,  cutlery, 
and  purer.  Capital,  Niort. 

SEWARD,  AsNA,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
in  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747,  died  in  Lich- 
field in  March,  1809.  She  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  at  9  years  of  age  could 
repeat  the  first  S  booka  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
At  Lichfield,  where  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
was  passed,  she  became  intimate  with  Darwin, 
of  wnom  in  1804  she  pablished  a  memoir,  in 
which  she  lays  claim  to  the  first  60  lines  of  his 
"  Botanical  Garden."  Her  poetical  works  con- 
idst  of  a  metrical  novel  entitled  "Louisa" 
(1782)r  which  waa  onoe  very  popnlar,  and  a 
collection  of  "Sonnets"  pnUiahed  in  1799. 
Her  beet  picDes  are  her  cities  <ni  Csptain 
Cook  and  Hqjor  Andr6,  whioa,  from  the  pop- 
ular character  (tf  the  subjects,  had  great  celeb- 
rity. She  was  contemporary  wim  the  Delia 
Omsoan  school  of  poetiy,  and  in  the  affected 
language  of  the  day  waa  called  the  "  swan  of 
Lichfield."  She  bequeathed  a  mass  of  manu- 
script poetry  and  correspondence  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  he  edited  in  1810  with  a  memoir 
of  the  authoress.  Constable  also  published  d 
Tolumes  of  her  oorrespondenoe. 

SEWARD,  WiLUAM  HsNBT,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Florida,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
Hay  16, 1801.  His  ancestors  were  of  Welsh 
extraction  on  his  fiithar's  side  and  of  Iri^  on 
his  motherV,  Hjs  &ther,  Samuel  S.  Seward, 
who  died  in  1849,  was  a  phydinan,  and  com- 
bined with  his  profession  a  large  mercantUe 
boslnesa,  by  which  he  amassed  a  fortune.  For 
17  years  he  held  the  office  of  first  judge  of  the 
county.  William  Henry  when  9  years  old  was 
sent  to  an  academy  at  Goshen,  among  whose 
pnptls  had  been  Noah  Webster  and  Aaron  Burr. 
At  15  he  went  to  Union  college  qualified  for 
the  Junior  class,  though  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more. In  1819,  while  in  the  senior  class,  he 
spent  6  months  as  a  teacher  in  Georf^a,  where 
he  received  impressions  strongly  unfavorable  to 
slavery.  After  taking  his  degree  he  became  a 
student  at  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1^.  He  removed  to  Auburn  the  next  year, 
fbrming  a  law  partnership  with  Jodge  Miller, 
whose  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Adeltaie,  he 
married  in  1824.  His  first  public  political 
act  was  in  1824,  when  he  prepared  an  ad- 
dress  for  a  repoblican  convention,  boldly  an- 
nouncing an  opposition  to  the  "Albany  re- 
gent," as  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
of  New  York  were  then  styled,  which  waa 
oontinned  until  crowned  with  success  in  1888. 
On  July  4, 1825,  in  an  oration  at  Syracnse,  he 
defended  the  cause  of  liberty,  occupying  very 
similar  grounds  to  those  he  assumed  at  more 
recent  periods.  In  Aug.  1828,  he  was  diosra 
preddent  of  a  young  mea*a  convanticm,  one  of 
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theUrgeBt  «T»h«M  inK«wTork,«aIMtofti-  wUtt  fa*  mt  gonmor.  A  oontroTOwy  yMg 
TOT  the  refileotion  of  JiAn  Qnlnoj  Adams  to  op  between  Qov.  Seward  and  the  ezecnbTc  of 
the  prendencj.  On  his  retora  home  from  tlie  Virginia  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  ren^- 
ooDTentioD  he  was  tendered  a  nonriwatton  as  tion  of  ftigitiTes  from  juatioe.  The  ease  arose 
BmnberofocogTefls,  whiehbededined.  Two  en  the  application  of  tbe  goyernor  of  Virginia 
years  later  he  was  eleoted  to  the  state  senate  tar  Om  return  <tf  two  seamen  chareed  with 
as  an  anti-maaon  by  a  minority  of  9,000,  al-  Maeting  alavea.  In  the  oorreBpondenoe  be- 
though  the  district  had  ^ven  a  large  advena  tween  the  parties,  Qor.  Seward  muntained 
BUfJorify  the  preceding  year.  Among  the  that  no  state  ooald  foroe  a  requisition  npoa 
measnres  whieh  he  advooated  In  the  senate  of  another  stats  fonnded  on  an  act  wluoh  was 
Hew  York  were  those  relalug  to  internal  im-  only  criminal  by  its  own  legialadon,  and  which, 
proTsmenta,  edocaticm,  the  refinrn  of  the  mill-  compared  with  genual  standards,  was  not  only 
tia  Systran,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  innocent,  bnt  humane  and  praiseworthy.  The 
debt,  and  tiie  improvMnent  and  melioration  of  eorresponitenoe,  known  as  *'  the  Virfpnia  cod- 
prison  discipline.  He  originated  an  opposition  trorersy,"  was  wMdy  pabbahed.  Mr.  Seward 
to  corporate  monopolies  whidi  has  iinoe  ri-  held  the  office  of  governor  for  two  terms, 
pened  into  a  system  of  general  laws.  In  1888  having  been  reelected  in  1840.  He  early  an- 
be  visited  Eorope,  and  made  a  n^dd  tonr  of  noonoed  hia  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate 
Great  Britain  and  a  portion  of  tM  oontfaieu^  tor  a  third  torn.  On  retiring  frtnn  office  hft 
publishing  the  resolt  cS  bis  observaticBia  in  a  asafak  resnuNd  the  praetioe  <^  law,  fint  in 
■eries  of  letters  iriiieh  rapeared  in  t3ie  Al-  &e  oonrts  of  his  own  state,  and  afterward 
bai^  "Evening  Jonmal.*'— bi  1884  he  wm  acqoiring  a  IncratiTe  share  of  patent  causes 
nominated  for  govemor  by  the  whig  party,  bat  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
iras  defeated  in  the  election  by  w .  L.  Harcy,  same  time  his  generous  disposititm  often  led 
althoitgh  in  every  oonn^  he  led  hia  tick^.  him  to  i4>pear  in  criminal  oases  where  persons 
Bi  1886  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Kdland  were,  as  he  thou^t,  wOnstly  accused.  In 
land  oompuiy.  In  1888  he  was  again  nomi-  these  oases  he  not  only  gave  his  best  efforts 
sated  for  governor  by  the  whigs,  and  in  a  hotly  gratoitotialy,  but  sometimes  furnished  the  pe- 
contested  election  was  snooessftil  by  a  m^<H>  onniaiy  means,  in  large  sums,  for  a  proper  de- 
ity of  10,000  over  his  former  competitor.  Gov.  fence.  His  argnments  in  Uie  casa  «  Van 
lurcy.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1830  Zandt,  charged  with  harboring  ftigitive  slaves 
amid  nnusael  diffloolties.  His  ptfty  were  in  in  Oliio,  of  Freeman,  oharg«d  with  murder,  and 
power  for  the  first  time,  and  a  flotod  of  financial  of  60  ottixens  of  Michigan  indicted  for  oon- 
troubles  was  sweei^ng  over  the  state  and  conn-  wfinej,  hold  a  hi^  rank  in  the  reowds  of 
try,  greatly  erabairasanng  and  complicating  all  eriminal  trials.— In  1844  Mr.  Seward  entered 
pdineal  relations.  Among  the  measnres  to  with  encr^  into  the  preudential  contest  in 
whidi  he  early  directed  his  idtention  wers  tlie  tMhalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  again  in  1848  in 
extenriott  of  pubUo  education,  the  vworons  pros-  support  of  Gen.  Taylor.  With  tbe  election  of 
ecntimi  of  the  pnblic  works,  isoltraing  the  en<  G«n.  Taylor  a  large  mq}ority  of  Mr.  Seward^ 
largement  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  removal  friends  were  returned  to  the  le^lature  of  Kev 
of  the  legal  disabilities  imposed  on  foreigners.  York,  who  early  selected  him  as  their  candi- 
Perhaps  tiie  most  prominent  feature  of  hia  ad-  date  for  U.  8.  senator,  in  place  of  Gen.  Dix, 
ministration  was  his  effort  to  secure  the  difltirion  whose  term  was  about  to  expire.  ^  In  the 
of  common  school  ednoation  among  children  of  election  (Feb.  1849)  Mr.  Seward  received  131 
every  clws,  especially  those  in  laii«  cities  and  votes  to  80  for  all  others.  On  the  meeting  of 
of  foreign  parentage,  advocating  an  equal  dis-  oongress  in  December  following,  tbe  members 
tribotaon  of  the  public  funds  among  dl  schools  from  tbe  Sooth,  apprehending  the  adoption  of 
established  with  that  object  His  policy,  at  an  anti-slaveir  policy,  took  grounds  in  oppom- 
the  time  vehemently  oondenmed,  was  in  1847  tim  to  Gen.  Taylor's  administratiwi,  vmie  the 
inbstantially  adopted,  and  enacted  as  a  law.  friends  of  freedom  sustained  it.  Qol  Taylw 
The  oonrts  of  law  and  c£  ebmoerj  in  New  eariy  ohose  Mr.  Seward  as  one  of  his  oonfiou- 
Tork,  organized  on  the  model  of  ue  En^ish  tial  friends  and  advisers,  and  he  soon  came  to 
mtem,  were  nuu^red  in  their  practice  hyaQ-  be  r^arded  as  the  leader  <tf  the  administration 
the  prolixity,  tedhnioaUtiea,  and  ezpensiveness  party.  -  A  violent  contest  in  congress  immedi- 
of  the  English  courts.  Amid  much  opposition  ately  omnmcnced.  Mr.  Seward  avowed  a  de- 
Oov.  Seward  exerted  all  his  inflaenoe  in  fevor  termhiatim  to  make  no  fbrther  oonceanwu  to 
of  a  reform,  preparing  the  way  for  the  radical  the  slave  power,  and  was  denounced  aa  a  sedi- 
ohsnges  effected  in  the  constitution  of  1846.  tions  and  dangerous  a^tator.  In  a  speech  on 
The  geological  survey  of  tiie  state,  the  perfeo-  the  admission  of  Oahfomia  into  the  Union, 
tion  of  the  general  banking  system,  fmd  the  March  11, 1650,  heosedtbefollowinglangaaget 
establishment  of  a  lonatio  asylum  were  also  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  domain  is 
measures  of  his  administration.  Imprisonment  ours.  It  is  true,  it  was  acquired  by  tbe  valor 
for  debt  was  entirely  abolished,  the  formidable  and  with  the  wealth  of  tbe  whole  nation.  But 
anti-rent  rebellion  was  subdued  so  that  the  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  every  vestige  of  it  We  hold  no  arbitran^  autbori^  over  any- 
alavery  was  cleared  from  tbe  statute  books,  thing,  whether  acquired  lawfolly  or  aeised  by 
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vmrpatioii.   Tb»  eomtitoilon  regulates  oar  and     those  who  oonld  not  endure  his  per- 

■tevardship ;  the  oonstitntion  devotes  the  do*  sistent  opposition  to  the  exclunre  creed  of  the 

main  to  anion,  tojostioe,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  "  American"  partj,  at  that  time  a  rising  power 

snd  to  Hbertj.   Bat  there  is  a  higher  law  than  throoghont  tne  Union. — The  whig  party,  to 

the  oonstiCanon  which  regulates  oar  anthoritj  which  Mr.  Seward  had  belonged  since  its  or- 

over  the  dom^  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  gmisation,  in  1863  adopted  a  platform  approv- 

noble  parposee.  The  territoi/  is  a  part,  no  in-  ing  of  the  slavery  compromises  of  1850,  at  the 

oondderable  part,  of  the  ccHnmon  heritage  of  same  time  nominating  Gen.  Scott  for  the  presi- 

mankind,  bestowed  npon  them  bj  the  Creator  dency.   While  Ur.  Seward  could  not  sustain 

of  the  aniverse.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  the  platform,  he  yielded  his  sapport  to  the 

most  80  dlsoharge  our  tnut  as  to  aeonre  in  the  ntMmne^  who  before  the  convention  had  bem 

Uf^eat  attainaue  degree  Huir  hmiiiieBB."  regarded  already  as  his  &Torite  candidate.  In 

The  phrase  "  U^er  law,"  thns  appUea  to  the  1856  the  repnblioan  party  nominated  Ool.  Fr»> 

lav  of  God,  was  the  anljeofe  of  nuioh  ennted  mont  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward'a  lainn 

eomment  in  the  senate  and  in  the  pnbHo  prees.  in  the  oanvasa  were  zealous  and  effective.  In 

and  has  been  ever  since  urged  as  a  grooad  of  1860,  as  in  18S6,  a  Urge  pordon  of  the  repnbU- 

reproach  by  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Sew-  can  party  fiivored  his  nomination  for  the  preu- 

ttrd.   Beside  his  speeches  on  the  oompromisee  dency.   In  the  convention,  on  the  first  ballot, 

of  1850,  he  delivered  others  eqaally  elaborate  he  received  178  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next 

on  the  commercial  and  indostnal  relations  of  highest,  108 — necessaiT  for  a  choice,  288.  On 

the  oonntiT — npon  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  the  final  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated, 

pnblio  lands,  mail  steamers,  American  fish-  Hr.  Seward  recaved  the  votes  of  the  dele^tea 

eries,  survey  of  the  Arctic  and  Paoifto  oceans,  from  Mune,  Massachusetts,  Kew  York,  Micbi- 

French  spoliations,  the  tari^  the  ooean  tele-  gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  £an- 

graph,  &o.  His  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  aas.  He  promptly  sapported  the  nomination 

Mimmrl  otnmmHnise  and  the  admisri<n  of  oi  Mr.  Uuodn,  and  diuing  the  canvass  made 

Kansas,  like  those  ra  the  oompromites  of  1800^  a  tour  throng  the  western  states,  in  nearly  all 

were  widely  cironlated  among  the  people.  The  trfwhidi  be  deUvered  speeches,  and  was  evwy- 

ri^t  of  pedticm,  tiie  asnalt  on  oau&fx  Sum-  where  reeeived  in  an  enthwdastio  manner.  The 

ner,  the  Dred  Scott  decidon,  the  aoquisitami  of  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  republican 

Oaba,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  Utah  party.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  electoral 

or  Mormon  difficulties,  were  also  subjects  ftilly  colleges  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  the  chief  place 

discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate.  Daring  in  his  cabinet  to  Sir.  Seward,  and  on  March  i, 

therecessof  thesenate  inl868hemadeaneleo-  1661,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  secretary 

tion  speech  at  Rochester,  in  which,  after  allnd-  of  state,  which  he  is  now  dischargi^. — In  1660 

ing  to  the  constant  collision  between  the  sys-  Mr.  Seward  made  a  second  visit  to  Enrope^d 

terns  offhand  slave  labor  in  the  United  SUbas,  extended  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 

he  said ;  "  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  this  oollinon  Land.   His  studies  have  not  been  ezcluuvelj 

means  f   They  who  tibink  that  it  Is  accidental,  those  of  a  statesman,  politician,  or  lawyer, 

unnecessary,  Uie  work  of  interested  or  fonati-  His  i^hlished  works  bear  ample  testimony  to 

eal  agitators,  and  ther^iNre  ^Imneral,  wSiAako  his  general  soholardiip  and  literaiy  attainments, 

the  case  altogether.  It  la  an  irreprosMMe  con-  We  can  ban  obHj  renr  to  lusoratiraison  Jolin 

fliot  between  opposing  and radarugforeee,  and  Qoini^  Adama,  (VOoonell,  and  La&y^te;  hia 

it  means  that  tne  Uhued  States  most  and  will,  addresses  at  the  dedioatiim  of  the  oniWrai^ 

■ooner  or  later,  become  dUier  enth«ly  a  slave-  at  Oolombus,  Ohio,  heion  the  American  insti- 

holding  nation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation."  tute  in  Kew  York,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

The  great  sonthem  secesdon  plainly  revealing  society  of  Yale  college,  and  on  forefathers' 

itself  daring  the  last  scsmon  of  the  86th  con-  at  Plymouth ;  and  other  oooadonal  speecliea 

gross  (1860-'61),  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate  ex-  on  agricuiture,  education,  and  internal  im- 

grossed  his  views  on  "the  state  of  the  Union"  provements.   He  has  also  coDtribated  a  his- 

i  two  speeches,  in  which  he  said:  "I  avow  torioal  essay,  entitled  "Notes  on  New  York," 

my  adherence  to  the  Union  with  m^  friends,  to  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 

with  my  party,  with  my  state,  or  without  ei-  state,  to  which  it  forms  the  introduction.  Af- 

ther,  as  Uiey  may  determine ;  in  every  event  ter  the  decease  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 

of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of  ster,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  senate,  delivered  a 

honor  or  didionor,  of  life  or  of  demi."  He  tribute  to  the  memory  of  each  of  those  illus- 

declared  also  in  oonelosion :  "  I  certainly  shall  trious  statesmen ;  and  <ti  these  and  <tf  the  fh- 

never  Erectly  or  in^rectly  i^ve  my  vote  to  nereal  eDl<^Dms  more  recently  i^ononnoed  br 

establish  or  sanction  davery  in  the  common  him  on  Senators  Clayton,  Busk,  and  Broderiok, 

territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere  it  has  been  sud  that  our  langoage  affords  few 

else  in  the  world."   Mr.  Seward's  seoond  term  better  spedmens  of  mortuary  eloquence.  In 

dosed  with  the  86th  congress,  March  8, 1861.  1849  he  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quiacy  Adama 

He  had  been  reelected  in  1865  under  oircnm-  in  a  popular  form,  which  had  an  immensei 

stances  of  peculiar  interest.  He  was  strenaous-  sate.   He  has  also  written  a  biogr^hy  of  Do 

ly  opposed  both  by  those  who  disliked  his  on-  Witt  Clinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared 

oompromisiDg  reostanoe  to  the  slave  interest,  for  this  cyclopedia.     The  Works  of  Williaa 
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H.  Seward"  (4  vols.  8to.,  New  York,  1868- 
*61)  inclnde  his  orations  and  addresses,  sena- 
torial, occasional,  and  political  speechea,  me»- 
■agea  and  official  correspondeDce  while  gov- 
ernor, his  forensic  arguments,  and  miscellaneoaa 
writinOTi  with  a  biographical  memoir  and  lua* 
toiioalnotra. 

8EWI:LLEL,  a  North  American  rodent  of 
the  genns  c^lodontia  (Bich.),  so  oftUed  from 
the  simple  stmctnre  of  the  molars,  apparentljr 
connectrng  the  beaver  with  the  eqnirrela 
through  uie  spermophiles.  It  resembles  the 
prurie  dogs  in  the  hairy  and  obtnse  nose,  fore 
liset  with  6  daws,  distinct  ears,  very  abort  tail, 
and  the  flattened  ontline  of  the  skull ;  bat  the 
rootless  molars  and  the  absence  of  post-orbital 
process  brine  it  near  the  beaver.  The  fore 
daws  are  maoh  larger  than  the  hind  ones,  even 
the  short  thnmb  having  one ;  the  aoles  and 
heels'  naked ;  the  month  is  rather  small,  the 
lips  thick,  and  oheek  poaches  absent ;  the  inci- 
Bon  are  strong,  fiat,  without  grooves,  and  yel- 
low, and  the  molars  |if,  prismatic,  the  anteriw 
very  small ;  the  bony  orbits  very  large,  and  the 
cranial  cavity  small ;  the  descending  branch  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  twisted  so  as  to  be  horizontal 
behind,  and  its  lower  angles  are  extended  in- 
ward as  far  as  the  molars,  the  whole  jaw  being 
very  strong.  The  only  described  species  of  the 
genus  is  the  A.  leporifia  (Rich.),  about  the  size  of 
a  moskrat,  with  a  short,  thick,  and  heavy  body ; 
the  color  is  reddish  brown,  grayish  plumbeous 
below ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  whiskers 
long  and  stiff,  the  ears  rounded  and  covered 
with  hur,  and  the  tail  moch  flattened ;  the  fhr 
Is  dense  and  soft,  with  longer  bristly  dar^ 
hairs  interspersed;  the  limbs  are  short  and 
robust;  mammaa  6,  the  anterior  9  between 
the  forelegs;  the  length  is  16  inches,  of  which 
the  head  is  8^  and  taO  1^  inches*  It  is 
fband  on  the  K.  W.  coast,  in  Washington  and 
Or^n  territories,  and  in  California,  in  timber 
lands  near  the  coast;  it  has  not  been  found 
east  of  the  Bocky  mountains;  it  is  called 
■  ahowt'l  in  many  places.  They  form  small  so- 
oietiea,  living  in  burrows,  and  feeding  on  vege- 
tables; the  natives  make  robes  of  the  stdjos. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

SEWER,  a  drain  constructed  under  the 
streets  of  towns  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
waters  and  the  liquid  refuse  matters  from 
houses.  The  necessity  of  underground  chan- 
nels of  this  character  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  thickly  populated  places  was  well  imder- 
stood  by  the  andent  Romans,  who  at  a  very 
early  period  adopted  a  regular  system  of  drain- 
age of  this  character  in  their  famous  sewers, 
fH  which  some  account  is  given  under  Olo- 
xox.  These  included  not  merely  the  spacious 
subterranean  vaults  by  which  the  drainage  of 
the  pestilential  marshes  about  the  city  was  ef- 
fected, but  also  the  wooden  pipes,  day  tubes, 
or  drains  of  whatever  kind  by  which  the  im- 
purities were  conveyed  from  the  houses  into 
the  mtun  conduits.  So  completely  was  the 
-  city  nnderlaid  by  these  passogeB^  that  it  was 
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designated  by  Fliny  as  mitpwtOU,  a  oify  sbb- 

ported  upon  archea. — The  great  sewer  smrouafr 
ing  Paris,  drtuning  the  valley  of  the  Harais, 
HenilmoDtant,  and  Montmartre,  and  known  as 
the  igout  de  eeinture  of  Paris,  was  built  in 
1413;  and  from  that  time  the  central  govern- 
ment  has  exerdsed  thron^^  die  departmoit  of 
public  works  an  active  control  over  the  sj9- 
tem  of  sewerage.  In  England  the  sniject  was 
generally  left  to  local  omnmisdons,  and  in 
some  of  the  cities  to  munidpal  corporations 
empowered  by  special  acts  of  parliament.  The 
drainage  of  London  was  provided  for  by  le^ 
lative  enaotments  commendng  in  1S26,  and 
the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  revised  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hore  in  the  celebrated  "bill  of 
sewers,"  passed  in  1681.  The  use  of  the  sew- 
ers of  London,  even  up  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  waters 
that  ran  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  including 
those  thrown  out  frtnn  the  houses;  and  in 
-the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  an  act  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  discharge  of  other  matters  into 
them  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Every  hoose 
was  provided  with  a  cesspool,  and  this  was 
occadonally  discharged  by  the  night  carts 
which  conveyed  away  the  offensive  matters. 
Upon  the  gravelly  soil  to  which  the  city  was 
thm  limited  this  answered  very  wdl ;  but  the 
extension  of  the  city  over  the  more  impervious 
day  beds,  and  the  introduction  of  abundant 
Buppliee  of  water  into  every  house,  followed 
by  the  invention  of  water  closets,  led  to  a  new 
use  of  the  sewers,  to  a  taxing  of  their  capadty, 
and  to  various  results  not  at  all  contemplated 
in  their  original  construction.  The  refuse  mat- 
ters of  the  oes^Kwls,  instead  of  being  trans- 
ported into  the  oonntry  to  serve  as  manure, 
were  tamed  Into  the  river  Thames,  polluting 
its  waters,  while  the  sewers  themselves  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city  were  incompetent  to 
disdiai^  the  in<n«ased  hardens,  and  the  tul- 
tilatang  fines  through  the  streets  became  aT»> 
noes  of  the  most  poisonous  gases.  A  recon- 
struction of  many  of  the  sewers  upon  a  larger 
scde  became  necessary,  and  they  were  laid  ont 
npon  a  regular  system,  coming  down  to  the 
river  from  each  side  for  a  distance  of  6  miles 
along  its  coarse.  Their  total  length  exceeded 
8,000  miles,  and  when  they  were  completed 
London  was  regarded  in  1866  as  one  of  the  beet 
drained  dties  in  the  world.  The  prindpal  sew- 
ers were  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  Those 
on  each  side  of  Farringdon  street,  known 
as  the  fleet  ^toh,  and  onginally  as  the  Fleet 
river,  are  from  IS  to  14  feet  high  and  ^  feet 
wide.  The  Moorfields  sewer  is  6^  by  7  feet, 
and  at  the  month  10  by  6  feet ;  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  Pavement  it  is  27  feet  bdow  the  sur&ce. 
The  more  ordinary  dimendona,  however,  were 
of  the  lai^^est  sized  stoneware  pipes  of  semi- 
circular section  npon  a  diameter  of  S  feet;  and 
in  brick  work  in  egg  shape,  height  S  feet  8 
inches,  width  2  feet ;  and  height  4  feet,  width 
feet;  and  also  4  feet  9  inches  by  S  feet,  and 
ftl  by  81  feet.    Notwithstanding  the  great 
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■oale  of  this  drunage  ap^xm,  the  most  ierioiui 
diffioulties  have  beeo  experieooed  in  its  opera- 
•  tioD.  The  outlets  of  tbe  sewers,  in  order  to 
get  saffloient  fall  for  discharge,  are  bat  little 
above  low  water  mark,  the  sur&oe  of  some 
portions  of  the  city  itself  being  below  Ugh 
water  mark.  Conseqnentlj  the  severs  are 
dosed  by  the  tide  except  at  low  water,  and 
the  gaseous  contonts  of  the  sewage  are  tarned 
back  Into  the  city  and  np  the  drains  into  every 
street  and  house.  The  discharge  moreoTer 
tiding  place  only  about  the  time  of  lowest 
water,  the  accumulated  contents  of  the  sewers 
are  kept  up  the  river  until  the  ebb,  washed 
abont  in  front  of  the  city,  and  when  at  last 
earned  down  the  stream  they  are  almost  im- 
mediately replaced  by  the  same  amount  of 
fresh  fllth.  Tbe  testimony  of  medical  and 
soientifio  atitiiorities  upon  the  effect  of  this 
aoeumnlation  upon  the  river  water  and  the 
atmosphere  above,  as  presented  in  the  parlia* 
mentary  reports,  is  singularly  conflicting.  A&- 
oording  to  some,  both  the  water  and  air  are 
contaminated  in  tbe  warm  weather  to  tbe  most 
offensive  degree ;  while  others  assert  that  the 
foal  material^  distributed  aa  they  are  at  so  many 
points  along  the  river,  are  deprived  of  their 
noxioos  qnalities  by  the  enormous  dilution  and 
chemical  effect  of  the  water,  and  that  the  hos- 
pital ships  kept  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  river 
indicate  in  tbmr  medical  reports  no  iojorious 
oonseqaencea  to  Iho  health  m  thdr  oocnpants. 
All  agree,  however,  that  foni  banks  of  olack 
mad,  from  which  the  most  offenrive  odors  ema- 
nated when  they  were  laid  bare  at  low  tide,  col- 
lected along  the  banks  and  in  the  shaUow  parts 
of  the  river ;  and  in  1868  it  was  Judged  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  some  active  measures  for  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance.  It  was  then  decided 
to  attempt  to  disinfect  tbe  sewage  by  discharg- 
ing every  day  during  the  warm  weather  im- 
mense quantities  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  in- 
to the  nver.  The  quantities  of  these  thus  thrown 
in  in  the  summer  of  1869  amounted  to  114  tons 
of  lime  and  13  tons  of  the  chloride  every  day, 
at  a  weekly  cost  of  abont  £1,600 ;  and  in  that 
season  £20,000  more  were  also  expended  in 
flnahing  the  sewers  in  order  to  aid  in  expelling 
tiieir  contents  at  extreme  low  water.  Flans 
were  also  sought  for  from  scaentific  and  praoti- 
oal  men  by  which  the  serious  diffionlties  en- 
countered might  be  permanently  overcome; 
and  at  last  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  works,  was 
adopted,  and  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 
It  oonsiats  of  S  gigantic  mun  tunnels  at  differ- 
ent levels  and  distances  back  from  the  river, 
intercepting  tbe  present  sewers  at  right  angles. 
Receiving  their  contents,  which  were  formerly 
emptied  directly  into  the  river,  they  will  con- 
vey, them  along  tbe  conrse  of  the  river  about  8 
miles  to  Barking,  into  a  reservoir  a  mile  and  a 
half  looj^  and  about  100  feet  wide  by  21  feet 
deep.  This  is  to  be  covered  over  with  arched 
brick  work  and  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  <^ 
foul  gases,  and  the  sewage  being  to  some  ex- 


tent deodorised  hy  Ihe  introduction  d  suitable, 
materials,  at  h^^  tide  it  will  be  discharged 
through  numerous  large  pipes  into  the  middle 
and  bottom  of  tbe  river  at  the  depth  of  60  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
vast  work  is  about  £4,000,000,  and  the  time 
for  its  completion  6  years.  The  sewers  are 
constructed  in  brick  work,  and  where  they 
unite  together,  the  immense  main  tunnel  is 
supported  by  huge  buttresses,  braide  being  con- 
tamed  in  what  may  almost  be  called  an  em- 
bankment of  concrete. — An  important  change 
has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  sewerage 
of  cities  by  the  general  substitntion  of  smiul 
earthenware  pipes  for  the  large  brick  sewers. 
The  latter,  by  admitting  the  accumulation  of 
sewsge  matters  uid  by  their  permeabili^  to 
the  gases  generated  by  these,  were  the  cause 
after  a  time  of  the  earth  beneath  the  streets 
becoming  contaminated,  and  the  leakage  of  the 
gas  mains  added  to  the  evil.  Tbe  pipe  sewers 
are  too  small  to  admit  the  retention  of  the 
sewage,  and  it  is  therefore  swept  through  so 
rapimy  that  no  f^eat  amoont  of  foul  gas  can 
be  produced  by  its  decomposition.  The  clay 
pipe  is  moreover  tighter  in  servioe  than  the 
brick  work,  there  being  no  mortar  joints  to 
become  loose,  and  less  opportunity  being  thus 
afforded  for  the  mining  of  rats,  which  do  much 
mischief  to  tbe  brick  sewers. — In  any  system 
In  use  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
vided for;  and  the  need  (tf  this  is  serioo^  felt 
in  some  of  the  large  dties  of  England.  The 
effluvium  from  the  ventilating  holes  fai  the 
pavement  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  effect  -is 
BO  decided  that  the  butchers  are  obliged  to 
avoid  their  vioini^,  th<dr  meats  soon  becoming 
tainted  in  the  fotd  atmosphere.  Connections 
have  consequentiy  been  made  where  allowed 
with  chimney  fines  of  houses  and  of  mannfao- 
turing  establishments ;  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  it  will  ultimately  be  advisable  to  erect 
chimney  stacks  in  suitable  pomtions  for  this  sole 

Surpose.  Hie  relative  effidency  of  the  various 
eodorizers  was  carefully  inv^igated,  and  in 
1858  tbe  commissioners  of  the  London  sewers 
reported  that  wood  charcoal  placed  in  a  box  in 
the  draught  of  the  offennve  gases  had  the  prop- 
erty of  completely  arresting  the  foul  odor,  and 
that  this  property  did  not  appear  to  diminish 
by  long  nse.  The  comparative  cost  of  different 
disenfectants  to  purify  a  given  amount  of  sewage 
of  nniform  quality  had  been  before  thus  present- 
ed in  a  repOTt  to  the  British  seor^ary  of  war: 

BoKh«mdeh««cnl («*•),  1  tan....  $8  m 

Nitric  add   8  00 

BiMk  oxide  of  mustinM   9  SO 

Cblorldeoflime   10  TS 

PMtoharoo*)   II  00 

Antmol  cbarcoAl   16  TB 

Blehloridfl  of  mereuiT   IS  00 

Impnra<4|loTlderftliH)lnduip|KnMon   WOO 

Ch£HMa^)EliicInaoluUMi,HrWiiLBnnMtra..  8TW 
Bnlphata of oqip«r   tSW 

Other  sulphates,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
substances  sometimes  employed  as  diainfiMtaDta^ 
proved  ineffectual  even  in  very  large  qnantities 
to  entirely  deodorize  the  sewage;  bntarseniona 
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•cid  and  oraoiote  poesmed  this  propertT*  In  a 
high  degree. — ^The  cities  of  the  United  States 
tre  in  general  more  favorably  eitnated  than 
lAadon  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the  removal 
of  sewage  matters.  Efficient  sewer  systenu 
have  in  ^neral  been  seasonablr  established 
after  the  mtrodnction  of  fresh  water  bj  aqne* 
dacta,  and  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
areas  requiring  their  extension.  As  in  Euro- 
pean dties,  the  main  sewers  are  oonstmoted  of 
brick  work  and  the  smaller  ones  of  earthenware 
pipes,  each  length  having  a  larger  and  mailer 
Old  for  convenience  in  fitting  them  together. 
Th^  are  laid  along  the  middle  of  the  streets  at 
Tiriable  depths  in  ocmfDrmity  with  the  required 
grades  of  toe  sjstem  adopted  for  each  city,  and 
which  is  itself  dependent  npon  the  contour  of 
the  snrfiuw.  The  cost  of  tbe  sewers  is  assessed 
upon  the  honee  lots  along  their  line,  and  from 
each  one  of  these  a  drun  may  be  laid  discharg- 
ing ioto  the  street  sewer.  At  many  of  the 
comers  of  Uie  streets  oatohpools  are  built  in 
brick  work,  which,  covered  by  an  open  grating, 
admit  tbe  wash  of  the  streets  to  now  in,  and 
retain  in  the  bottom  the  mod  and  sand  while 
the  water  flows  by  a  side  passage  into  the  sew- 
er. Occasionally  the  seduneuts  are  removed 
by  raising  them  to  the  snr&oe  and  carting 
them  awaj  for  manure ;  and  the  main  sewers 
themselvea,  if  need  be,  are  at  times  cleaned  oat 
by  flashing  or  by  men  who  pass  through  them 
foT  the  purpose.  The  rmtilation  is  through 
these  grates  and  frequent  shafts  up  to  ue 
wvement  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates, 
tttiarleston,  S.  0.,  which  would  seem  mum  its 
level  surface  and  low  position,  but  little  above 
the  level  of  high  tide,  to  be  very  unfavorably 
ntaated  for  a  system  of  sewers,  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  bert  provided  for  in  this  respect  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  sewers  are  in  general  oom- 
pletely  washed  through  at  every  return  of  the 
tide,  and  the  flow  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  good  order. — Notwithstanding 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing 
matters  oontiuned  in  the  sewage  of  cities,  it 
has  rarely  been  found  eonunnieal  to  attempt  to 
Hve  them,  chiefly  on  aoeonnt  of  the  much 
greater  bmk  of  fluids  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  and  from  which  the  more  solid  por- 
ti<nii  cannot  be  conveniently  separated  with- 
out into^ring  wiUk  tbe  great  object  of  tbe 
•ewers  as  now  constructed.  It  is  also  asserted 
in  some  of  the  chemical  reports  presented  to 
the  British  parliament  that  the  solid  portion 
of  the  sewage,  by  the  decompodtion  it  soon  ex- 
periences, is  ^prived  of  its  fertilizing  qualities 
to  such  extent  as  not  to  be  worth  saving.  With 
the  very  partial  escape  of  the  ammoniacal  and 
other  volatile  portions  that  prodnoe  the  effluvia, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  active  properties 
of  the  anrage  is  lost ;  bnt  there  must  remain 
behind  tbe  fixed  elements  and  salts  that  enter 
Into  the  composition  of  oiganic  bodies,  and  in 
time  reddnes  they  must  exist  in  a  very  Uvm- 
■Ua  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  plants, 
•a  in  guano  itselt  Tha  statement  la  ib»  more 


remarkable,  as  It  is  well  known  that  tUs  ma- 
nure is  more  highly  prized  on  the  oontinoit 
than  any  other.  It  is  there  generally  known.  * 
as  the  Flemish  mannre,"  and  is  most  care- 
ftilly  preserved  for  sale.  In  Bmesels,  Stras- 
bourg, and  other  cities,  contractors  purchase 
the  right  of  emptying  the  cesspoola  once  a 
year.  In  Strasbourg  the  prodacts  of  the  sale 
are  estimated  at  4^  francs  per  annnm  for  each 
inhabitant.  (See  Onthbert  W.  Johnson  **0a 
the  Eertilizers,"  London,  1851.)  It  is  an  un- 
questiooable  fact  that  through  tbe  sewage  of 
cities  enormous  amounts  ot  the  constituents 
of  plants  are  omveyed  into  the  sea  and  lost, 
and  that  unless  saved  and  resttnvd  to  the 
soil,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  trtau.  other 
sources  or  the  lands  become  impoverished. 
Upon  the  meadows  a  mile  and  a  bsJf  S.  K 
of  Edinburgh,  the  success  attending  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sewage  waters  by  irrigation  has 
been  most  extraordinary,  4  crops  of  grass  being 
obtained  from  April  to  November,  ^e  aggre- 
gate weight  of  which  in  the  green  state  has 
been  equal  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.  The  lettinga 
of  these  meadows  average  over  £20  the  acre, 
the  highest  in  1860  being  £81  for  tbe  season. 
The  sewage  from  tbe  town  Is  condni^ed  through 
contour  channels  following  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground,  and  is  run  by  small  branches 
throng^  every  half  acre.  Upon  portions  above 
the  natural  drainue  the  sewage  is  rused  by 
steam  pumps,  xbe  Irrigation  is  continued 
through  the  winter.  Other  instances  are  re- 
corded of  the  wondetfnl  effects  of  tbe  liquU. 
sewage  in  reclaiming  to  as  remarkable  pro- 
duction sandy  wastes  of  no  previous  value 
whatever.  Sewage  has  also  been  advan- 
tageously deodorized  and  applied  to  agricul- 
tural uses  in  localities  in  England  where  it 
could  not  be  conveniently  dlscbarged  into  the 
sea,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  W.  Higgs  of  West- 
minster, which  conrists  in  collecting  it  in  large 
tanks  and  admitting  with  it  a  stream  of  Ihne 
water,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  pre- 
opitation  of  the  organic  matter  with  the  pbo»- 
phatea,  urates,  solphates,  &o.,  and  the  expnl- 
don  of  any  free  ammonia.  Through  the  cover 
of  tbe  tanks  the  ammonia  and  all  gaseous  mat- 
ters are  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  convoluted 
chamber,  where  they  are  fixed  by  various 
chemical  reagents  and  preserved.  The  tanks 
when  fhll  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  an  hour,  when  the  liquids  are  drawn  off 
clear  and  without  odor.  The  pnlpy  sediments 
are  then  collected  and  dried  and  rendered  fit 
for  the  market  The  expense  of  tbe  process 
was  rated  at  £l  per  ton,  and  the  manure  thus 
prepared  sold  at  Cardiff  for  £S  per  ton.  Clay 
m  lamps  baa  been  burned  like  lime  in  heaps 
and  kilns  upon  a  laige  scale  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  be  used  aa  an  absorbent  of  sewage 
matters,  fbr  which  its  capacity  is  very  great. 
For  absorbing  and  deodoridng  the  gaseous 
portions  charcoal  and  gypsnm  are  bom  veir 
eflldent,  and  when  thns  dunged  may  be  u- 
Tautageonsly  ^^ed  to  agriooltnral  purposes. 
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Peat  oharooal  espedally  hai  been  foood  of 
great  valae  for  this  application. 

SEWING  MACHINE,  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  redacing  the  labor  of  hand  sewing. 
The  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  was  natoral, 
were  rather  close  imitations  of  the  operations 
pecaliar  to  hand  sewing,  though  tbe^r  also  in- 
trodaoed  features  essential  to  the  most  improved 
■owing  machines.  Thas  the  ancient  .tambour- 
ing apparatus,  employed  for  embroidering  fig- 
ures upon  fobrics,  to  be  afterward  removed 
and  sewed  upon  others,  combined  the  eye- 
pointed  needle  with  otherderices  now  eoEoaum 
In  sewing  machines.  The  earliest  patent  of  thia 
character  appears  to  be  that  granted  in  Ene- 
land,  Jane  24, 1765,  to  Charles  F.  Weisenthal, 
and  covered  the  needle  with  the  eye  in  the 
centre  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  adapted  for 
passing  each  way  throngfa  the  doth  withont  be- 
ing tamed  round.  It  was  for  hand  embroidery, 
ana  is  of  interest  only  as  introducing  this  kind 
of  needle,  afterward  employed  in  sewing.  The 
next  improvement  of  interest  was  that  patented 
by  Robert  Alsop  In  England,  March  33, 1770, 
for  embroidering  in  a  loom  with  one,  two,  or 
more  ahnttleal  Machine  embroiderii^  with  a 
lai^e  number  of  needles  appears  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  beginmng  of  the  present 
oentniT  by  John  Duncan,  who  patented  the  pro- 
oeflB.l^y80,1804.  He  used  barbed  or  hooked 
needles  sttaehed  in  a  straight  line  to  a  horizon- 
tal bar.  ^e  forward  moUon  of  which  carried  the 
barbedendsallthroQghthe&briotogetfaer;  and 
each  being  then  supplied  with  threadbya  feeding 
needle,  the  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back 
with  the  loops  of  thread,  which  passed  through 
and  secured  the  loops  of  the  previous  stitch. 
Patterns  were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of 
the  fabric  with  its  vertical  frame  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  up  or  down,  the  movement  being 

Eroduced  either  by  screw  spindles  worked  by 
and  or  by  pattern  cams  cut  to  the  required 
deogn.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  im- 
portant step  made  in  embroidering  machinery^ 
whii^  waa  afterward  ouried  to  great  perfeo- 
tion  in  the  maohinea  of  IL  Heilmann.  ^ee 
Embboidbbt.)  The  invention  of  James  win- 
ter, patented  In  England,  Feb.  20, 1807,  of  an 
^pu-atus  for  faoiHtating  the  stitching  of  leal^- 
er  gloves,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  united 
are  held  together  by  jaws  of  metal,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  the  present  sys- 
tem of  sewing  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vided a  substitute  for  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  seamstress  in  holding  the  fabric  The 
sewing  however  was  done  by  hand,  the  places 
for  the  needle  being  indicated  by  the  interstices 
between  the  teeth  of  a  sort  of  comb,  as  de- 
scribed in  tiie  article  Glove.  In  18S4  a  for- 
eign patent  was  granted  to  M.  Tfaimonnier  for 
a  orocheting  machine  adapted  to  sewing  pur- 
poses. A  booked  needle  was  need,  and  the 
point  thmst  throng  the  cloth  canght  tbe  thread 
and  brought  back  with  it  a  loop.  Retaining 
this  loop,  the  point  was  passed  through  the 
«Ioth  »gaia  a  utUe  in  advanoe,  and  oatobiog 


another  loop  through  the  first  one,  tbe  second 
was  drawn  upleaving  the  fint  secured  by  it, 
and  so  on.  The  machine  attracted  little  at- 
tention, though  in  1848  it  was  the  subject  <tf 
some  patented  improvements  of  M.  Magnin, 
who  was  then  associated  with  H.  Thimonnier, 
and  in  18C1  it  appeared  in  the  great  exhibition 
in  London,  Some  other  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  modem  sewing  machines  were  intro- 
duced to  public  attention  in  the  patent  granted 
to  Newton  and  Arohbold,  May  14,  1841,  for 
their  method  of  prodndng  ornamental  or  tam- 
bonr  wwk  in  stitohing  the  backs  of  gloves. 
The  thread,  in  its  course  from  the  reel  or  bob- 
Un  to  the  needle,  was  passed  over  a  roller 
oovered  with  cloth  for  the  porpose  of  ^ving  a 
proper  drag  or  tenmon,  and  the  slack  was  pre- 
vented by  Uie  rising  and  falling  of  a  bar  against 
the  thread  keeping  it  nniformly  stoetched  as 
the  needles  alternately  drew  npon  and  loos- 
ened it.  The  material  was  held  between  metal 
clamps,  and  with  these  was  moved  forward 
stitoh  by  stitch  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion. 
Through  the  clamps  were  openings  for  the  pat- 
sage  of  the  sewing  instruments.  A  machine 
for  making  the  through  and  through  or  shoe- 
maker's stitch  was  patented  Feb.  31, 16^,  by 
J.  J.  Qreenoogh  of  Washington.  The  needle 
was  pointed  at  both  ends  with  the  eye  in  the 
centre,  and  was  drawn  through  one  way  and 
then  the  other  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  A  ma- 
chine for  m^tlring  the  rnnning  or  basting  stitoh 
was  patented  llaroh  4,  1848,  by  B.  w.  Bean 
of  New  York.  The  fiibric,  passed  between 
corrugated  wheels,  was  thus  crimped,  and  the 
stitches  were  made  by  pushing  a  long  needle 
through  the  folds.  An.  apparatus  made  on  this 
principle  was  lansdy  introduced  into  England* 
and  used  by  bleachers,  printers,  dyers,  &c.,  for 
temporarily  basting  pieces  of  stuff  togetiier. 
The  mention  of  a  needle  in  combination  with 
a  shuttle  for  interlocking  two  threads  so  as  to 
produce  a  stitch,  first  appears  in  the  Englidi 

Cat  of  John  Ilsher  and  James  Gibbons  d 
T,  1844.  The  mabhine  contained  several 
sets  of  needles  and  shottiea  working  simul- 
taneously, and  was  intended  for  the  purpose 
eg  ornamentation,  bat  was  not  need  even  for 
this. — ^The  first  complete  sewing  machine  de- 
signed for  general  parpoaes  was  patented  Sept. 
10,  1848,  by  Eliaa  Howe,  jr.,  of  Oambridge. 
Mass.  He  used  a  needle  and  a  shuttle  of  novel 
constmction,  and  combined  them  with  hold- 
ing surfaces,  feed  mechanism,  and  other  de- 
vice^  as  they  had  never  before  been  brought 
together  in  one  machine.  They  were  all  in- 
deed combined  anew  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  was 
nnacqoainted  with  what  bad  been  done  by 
others,  and  his  machine,  though  not  pat- 
ented tiU  1846,  waa  really  invented  several 
years  b^>re  the  patent  Isst  described.  One 
of  the  piinoipal  features  oi  Ur.  Howe's  tn- 
vwtion  IB  the  combination  of  a  grooved  nee- 
dle, having  an  eye  near  its  point  and  vibrating 
in  the  direction  of  its  lei^h,  with  a  side- 
pointed  shuttle  for  effeoting  a  locked  stitoh  and 
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forming  with  the  threads,  one  on  eadi  side  the 

cloth,  B  fim  ud  laBtiog  aeam  not  eaiUy  ripped. 
The  maui  aotioa  of  the  machine  consiota  in  the 
interlooking  oS  the  lot^  made  hf  the  thread 
oairied  in  uie  p^i  of  the  needle  through  the 
doth,  with  another  thread  passed  throagh  this 
loop  hy  means  of  a  shuttle  entering  and  leav- 
ing it  at  eTCor  Btitoh.  The  tiiread  attached  to 
thU  shuttle  remains  in  the  loop  and  secorei 
the  stitch,  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  to  be 
readj  to  make  the  next  one.  At  the  same 
time  the  doth,  held  b^  little  projecting  pins  to 
the  baster  plate,  is  carried  along  with  this  hj 
what  is  called  the  "feed  motion"  Just  the 
length  of  a  stitoh,  the  distance  being  readilj 
Boosted  for  finer  or  coarser  work.  This  part 
of  the  ^paratus  is  the  same  in  principle  with 
the  feed  motion  long  fiuniliar  in  the  saw  mill 
carriage  and  other  machines  deidgned  to  eflGsot 
ft  similar  object  The  cloth  is  held  in  a  ver- 
tioal  poa^n  in  the  machine,  and  the  part  to 
be  sewed  is  pressed  against  the  ride  of  the  shut- 
tle race  by  a  presser  piste  hinged  <m  its  npper 
«M3ge  and  capable  of  exerting  any  reqnhred  ^m- 
■are  on  the  cloth  according  as  the  a^iu^ing 
eorew  that  regulates  it  is  turned.  A  dot  or 
perforation  through  the  plate,  also  eictended 
uroagh  the  side  of  the  shuttle  race  near  the 
bottom,  admits  the  passage  of  the  needle,  and 
when  this  is  pushed  in  the  shuttle  can  still  pass 
freely  over  it.  The  shuttle  is  poshed  one  way 
and  then  the  other  through  its  race  or  trough 
by  picker  staves.  The  thread  for  the  needle 
is  supplied  by  a  bobbin,  the  movement  of 
which  is  checked  by  a  friction  band,  this  s»- 
eoring  the  proper  tenson,  and  the  alack  of  the 
thread  Is  dulT  taken  up  by  a  suitable  con- 
trivance for  the  purpose.  Thus  all  the  essen- 
tial fbatnres  of  the  most  improved  sewing  mar 
chines  were  first  found  in  that  of  Ur.  Howe; 
and  the  madiines  of  later  date  are  in  £act 
but  modifications  of  it  In  a  suit  brought 
before  the  U.  S.  oirotiit  court  for  Uasaachu- 
•etts  in  1854,  Judge  Sprague  stated  in  his 
opinion :  **  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case 
that  leaves  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  for  all 
the  benefit  oonfeired  upon  the  public  by  the 
introdaotion  of  a  sewing  machine,  the  public 
•re  indebted  to  Ur.  Howe."  The  lock  stitch 
be  introduced  has  not  been  improved,  and 
for  the  general  pnrposea  oi  sewmg  nothing 
ftuther  IS  dedred.  It  is  formed  with  the 
threads  me  opon  each  dde  of  the  fidnlo^ 
drawn  In  a  double  tnterlooked  loop  into  Hie 
eentre  of  the  material,  so  that  the  appearance 
of  only  a  dngle  thread  is  preeented  in  the  regu- 
lar stitches  on  each  side.  The  seam  is  thus  per- 
fiactly  neat  <uid  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elas- 
tic, and  equal  in  strength  and  dnrabili^  to  the 
IU>rio  sewed.  Indeed,  the  only  objection  ever 
made  to  the  stitch  is  the  difficulty  of  ripping 
the  seams  when  this  is  required.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  whole  range  of  needle  work,  from  the 
lightest  gossamer  to  the  heaviest  harness  and 
upholstery.  The  ccmsomption  of  thread  is 
mm  21  to  8  yards  ibr  each  yard  of  aeam,  the 
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muntity  of  ooorse  varying  aUghtly  with  the 
uiickness  of  the  material  sewed. — The  first 
principal  modifioationa  introduced  in  tiie  shut- 
tle maohine  were  the  substitution  of  an  endless 
feed  for  the  baster  plate,  and  a  vertical  for  a 
horizontal  movemoit  of  the  needle,  the  doA 
in  this  case  being  placed  npcm  a  table  and  made 
to  pass  horizontally  under  the  needle.  At- 
tempts ^Iso  were  soon  made  to  redooe  the 

Sower  required  to  drive  the  machine,  hj  intav- 
Qcing  modifications  of  the  shnttie.  In  its  ori- 
ginal form  this  worked  to  great  disadvantage, 
making  only  a  single  stitch  in  its  complete  move- 
ment forward  and  back.  To  drive  it  800  to 
1,000  times  a  minute  required  considmUile 
power,  most  of  which  by  abetter  contrived  sr- 
rangement  oufj^t  to  be  saved.  The  snoeess  d- 
reacgr  attained  gave  great  stimulus  to  the  efforts 
et  ingeniona  men,  the  result  of  which  soon  ap- 
peared in  a  multitude  of  patents,  among  which 
were  some  decided  improvements  upon  the 
apparatus  of  Hr.  Effwe,  but  atill  of  such  a 
character  that  they  could  only  be  used  sub- 
ject to  his  origind  patents.  Odier  hiven- 
tions  afterward  appeared  that  were  essentidly 
novel,  and  yet  were  dependent  upon  some  psrt 
of  the  patented  apparatus  of  Mr.  Howe,  tiie 
right  to  use  which  had  to  be  obtained  from 
him.  Btill  later  inventions  adopted  some  of 
the  peculiar  contrivances  of  severd  of  the  elder 
machines,  to  each  of  which  they  pdd  tribute. 
Thus  great  numbers  of  machines  have  beoi 
broiuht  before  the  pabHo,  each  claiming  some 
peediar  advanta^  over  the  others,  and  some 
adapted  for  speoid  use  either  for  liuniliee  or 
manufacturing  porpoeee.— All  the  machines 
may  be  Induded  in  Aree  aeverd  olasns,  baeed 
on  the  stitch  they  make.  The  first  is  the  na^e- 
thread  or  chain-stitch  machines,  whidi  auny 
have  heretofbre  regarded  as  more  appn^viate 
for  croeh^ing  or  embroidering  than  for  ftstok- 
ing  seams  tcwether.  They,  however,  employ 
the  ssme  appTianoea  of  an  eye-pointed  needle, 
&c.,  as  the  other  machines,  and  are  now  hdd 
in  great  favor  by  many  persons  who  uee  them 
for  the  generd  purposes  <nF sewing.  The  seeond 
class  comprises  the  doable-thread  lodc-stitch 
machines,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  those 
usingtheshuttle  and  those employingsomeother 
contrivance,  as  the  *'  rotating  hook"  of  Wheeler 
and  mison^s  madiine  fw  forming  the  intow 
looking  atitdi.  This  is  Inr  ftr  the  most  nmpei^ 
ona  class,  and  the  sevcnu  varieties  that  belong 
to  it  are  directly  based  on  the  main  prindi^e 
of  Howe's  machine.  The  most  important  oi 
the  first  division  of  this  class  are  the  machines 
of  Messrs.  Singer  and  oo.^.  B.  Howe,  Finkle 
and  Lyon,  and  Ladd  and  Webster.  The  third 
class  make  the  double  chain  stitch  with  the  use 
of  two  threads.  Grover  and  Baker's  machines 
belong  to  this  group.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent machines  of  these  classes  will  be  noticed 
after  following  again  in  order  the  progress  of 
the  most  noteworthy  improvements.  The  fea- 
tures in  Howe's  madiine  which  it  was  most 
dfldrable  to  improre  wore  the  shuttle  ud  tiie 
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feed;  knd  the  fink  atop  tomvd  tbia  was  made 
bra  0.  Blodgett  and  J.  H.  Lerow  of  Boaton,  and 
patented  Oct.  S,  1849.  Instead  of  the  redpro- 
Mting  notion,  Uie  shnttle  was  made  to  deaoribe 
an  entire  eironit,  thD8a.Toidingtbeloas<tfpower 
and  the  wear  oMaeoitent  on  the  ooatiaaal  abaiige 
in  the  direction  of  its  morement  With  each 
reTolotion  a  atitoh  was  completed.  The  ar- 
rangement proved  imperfect  from  the  liability 
of  uie  thread  to  untwist  and  entangle.  The 
next  improTement  was  that  of  Allen  B.  Wilson 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass..  patented  in  1850,  which 
consisted  in  a  double-pointed  shattle  making  a 
stitch  at  each  movement  This,  however,  soon 
gave  place  to  the  more  important  improvements 
of  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  next  year,  and  to  be 
INVsentljr  noticed.  At  thia  time  was  Ivonght 
forward  a  novel  machine  invented  t^r  F.  B. 
Bobinaon  of  Boston,  and  patented  Deo.  1(K 
1800:  It  was  adapted  for  making  a  vari^  ci 
atitohea,  as  the  "back  stitch,"  anoh  aa  ia  em- 
ployed in  sewing  on  oollars  and  mfi^  also  tite 
pl^  running  or  basting  stitch,  and  with  soita- 
ble  modifications  the  *' oordwuner's  stitch." 
The  thread  was  nsed  in  short  lengths  as  in  or- 
dinaiv  sewing,  and  a  single  piece  at  a  time ;  bat 
two  hooks  or  needles  were  employed,  one  on 
•at^  side  the  fabric,  the  point  of  each  paaung 
alternately  tbroagli,  receiving  the  thread,  and 
drawing  it  back.  The  slow  operation,  the 
wear  apon  the  thread,  and  the  freqnent  thread- 
ing reqnired  were  snffioient  ott}eotions  to  pre* 
vent  the  machine  from  ooming  into  use.  A 
single-thread  ohain^teh  machine  was  patent* 
•d  Feb.  6,  1849,  by  Oharlea  Horey  and  J. 
B.  Johnaon  of  ICaasjMihasettB.  Thia  was  ftar* 
niahed  with  an  eye-pointed  needle  for  pene- 
trating the  doth,  and  a  hooked  instmment 
on  the  other  side,  which  oaogbt  the  thread 
and  h^  the  loop  open  imtil  the  fabrio  was 
carried  forward  the  length  a  stitch,  and  waa 
a^n  penetrated  together  with  the  first  formed 
loop,  whitdi  was  thus  secured,  when  the  threads 
were  drawn  by  the  sacceesive  movements  of 
the  hook  and  needle.  A  olrcnlar  or  oontinnous 
oarrying  plate  or  baster  was  added  to  thia  ma- 
chine, to  which  the  cloth  was  sospended,  and 
which  constituted  the  feed.  It  was  an  im- 
provement Qpon  the  straight  baster-plate  feed 
of  Mr.  Howei  The  machine  was  used  to  con- 
^erable  extent  in  the  Kew  Sngland  print 
worla  and  bleach  worka,  and  by  the  bag  mak- 
en  ud  npfaolstwera,  and  sewed  at  the  rate  of 
■bont  a  yard  a  minute.  The  next  inventions 
of  Importance  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  re- 
forred  to  above,  which,  thongh  combining  prin- 
aiplea  patented  by  Mr.  Howe,  were,  like  his  first 
one,  really  made  without  any  sort  of  reference 
to  what  had  been  done  by  others ;  and  this  is 
not  the  only  instance'  of  the  kind  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  sewing  machine,  the  invention  of  which 
was  at  this  period  occupying  the  minds  of  many 
persona  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  shuttle,  Mr.  Wilson 
tevented  an  entirdy  novel  device  in  madiinery, 
whioh  parforma  its  office  with  the  aKghtest  ex- 
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penditure  of  power  and  the  greatest  rapiditiy 
,and  accuracy  of  movement.  This  instrument 
is  known  aa  the  rotating  hook,  and  was  patent- 
ed Aog.  12, 1861.  It  ia  a  disk  of  polished  Bted 
\\  inches  m  diameter,  with  a  small  portion  of 
its  periphery  cut  out  and  a  hooked  form  ^vea 
to  the  two  opposite  ends.  It  is  attached  to  ^e 
end  of  the  horizontal  pulley  shaft  or  mandrel 
of  the  machine,  with  which  all  the  movementa 
are  directiy  connected,  and  revolves  with  this. 
The  needle  descends  with  each  revolution,  and 
Its  point  passing  through  the  cloth,  whioh  is 
laid  on  the  flat  plate  above,  enters  a  slot  in  the 
periphery  o^  the  disk,  carrying  its  thread  down 
with  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  thread  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  needle  is  caught  by  tho 
rotating  hook,  and  carried  along  with  it  about 
i  of  its  revolution,  when  the  loop  slips  off  the 
outer  side  of  the  disk  in  consequence  of  its  edge 
being  bevelled,  and  is  partially  drawn  op  by 
the  needle  as  H  rises.  The  oUier  thread,  pre- 
Tionsly  wound  lis  the  machine  itself  upon  a 
steel  bobbin  no  wicker  than  a  half  dollar  and 
about  the  same  size,  is  placed  in  a  concavity  on 
the  outer  fooe  ot  the  rotating  disk,  to  whioh  the 
bobbin  ia  Just  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  loosed 
held  by  an  annular  plate  with  a  concave  &oe 
that  slides  up  agtunst  the  bobbin  and  is  fastened 
by  a  thumb  screw.  As  the  rotating  hook  oarriea 
the  loop  round  it  causes  the  thread  as  it  sUpa 
off  to  cross  this  bobbin,  and  of  course  catch  ita 
thread,  the  ends  of  both  threads  being  brought 
out  and  held  together  befcMre  starting.  The  bob- 
bin has  no  axia  by  whioh  it  is  supported,  to  inter- 
fere with  ti)6  movement  of  the  thread  around 
and  on  both  sjdes  of  it,  and  by  reason  of  ita 
perfeotiy  polished  snrface,  and  that  of  the  rotat- 
ing hook  and  outer  ring  between  which  it  ia 
rained,  the  loop  passes  with  perfect  ease,  and 
the  bobbin  slips  round  just  enough  to  give  ita 
portion  of  the  thread  to  each  stiten.  The  rev- 
olution of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bobbin  is  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  machine,  and  that  of  the 
hook  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  friction 
thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
amount  of  strain  ortension  to  the  lowerthread. 
The  two  threads  thus  form  two  interlocking 
loops.  The  slack  of  the  upper  one,  caused  by 
its  being  drawn  out  by  the  hook  and  carried 
around  by  the  bobbin,  is  in  parC  taken  up  by 
the  needle,  as  it  goes  im  preparatory  to  making 
the  next  stitch,  and  the  two  loops  are  drawn 
into  the  centre  of  the  fabric  by  the  hook  en- 
laiging  the  next  loop.  But  as  the  loop  is  cast 
off  from  the  hook  when  it  has  made  about  |  of 
its  revolution,  and  is  not  drawn  up  until  the 
revolution  is  completed  and  the  hook  has  en- 
tered the  next  loop,  a  little  contrivance  is  in- 
troduced, called  the  loop  check,  which  holds 
back  the  loop  for  an  instant,  and  thus  prevents 
any  entan^ment  of  the  thread  by  its  too  rapid  ' 
passage.  This  is  merely  a  bit  of  leather,  so 
placed  as  to  press  gentiy  against  the  periphery 
of  the  hook,  and  hold  the  thread  till  a  point 
of  the  periphery  oomee  round  where  a  hollow 
or  bevel  presents  an  opening  that  lets  the 
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thread  through.  The  method  of  farming  the 
stitch  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  bj 
the  following  UlQStration.  Let  a  threaded  nee- 
dle be  thrnst  head  first  tbrongh  two  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  nearlj  to  its  point,  and  the  loop 
on  the  side  next  the  working  end  of  the  thread 
be  spread  open  nntU  it  can  be  made  to  pau 
aronnd  a  ball  of  thread,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  tmwonnd  safficienuT  to  meet  the  end  of 
the  first  thread.  The  ball  oorreaponds  to  the 
bobbin,  and  as  the  needle  la  wiudrawn  the 
double  loop  formed  by  the  two  threads  wfll  be 
bronght  into  the  centre  of  the  doth.  A  toe- 
oessioQ  of  stitches  thns  made  forms  a  seam  pre- 
senting the  same  appearance  on  each  side  of  a 
rin^e  line  of  thread.  The  manner  of  keeping 
the  bobbin  thread  at  the  proper  strain  or  ten- 
sion is  described  above.  The  apper  thread 
passes  from  a  spool,  slipped  npon  a  horizontal 
spindle  in  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  first 
aronnd  a  tension  pulley,  to  the  side  of  which 
fHction  is  applied  by  the  pismire  of  a  volnte 
spring  easUy  a^josted  to  any  required  degree. 
It  then  passes  along  the  vibrating  arm,  whioh 
holds  the  needle,  and  down  this  throogh  tlie 
eye  in  the  point.  It  baa  always  been  Sfficnlt 
to  keep  ike  tension  uniform  in  the  shuttle  ma- 
chines with  the  varying  velocities  of  the  ahnt- 
tie,  both  threads  reqnning  attention  and  ad- 
jnstment  of  the  brakes  attached  to  the  sapply 
spools;  bat  by  the  arrangement  described  only 
one  thread  requires  occBsion&l  attention.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  by  lessening  the  ten- 
sion of  either  thread  a  deferent  sort  of  stitch 
may  be  made,  that  thread  being  drawn  entirely 
through  the  cloth,  and  the  other  running  along 
straight  through  the  loops.  Buch  a  stitch  is 
sometimes  desirable  for  gathering  or  for  a  tem- 
porary seam  intended  to  be  taken  out.  The 
oonsnmption  of  thread  by  this  machine  was 
found  on  broaddoth  to  be  three  yards  for  one 
ct  work;  and  on  common  cotton  doth  2# 
jards.-~The  next  important  Improvement  In 
the  machine  of  Mr.  Wilson  Is  in  the  feed  ar- 
nmgement.  This  method,  known  as  the  "  four- 
motion  feed,"  or  "rough  surface  feed  with 
yielding  spring  pressure,"  consists  of  a  narrow 
bar,  about  4  inches  long,  slotted  nearly  its  whole 
length.  The  slot  is  filled  by  the  feed  tongue, 
]Hvoted  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  &ee  for 
an  up  and  down  motion,  and  armed  with  two 
rows  of  small  teet^.  The  feed  bar  is  placed 
horizontally  in  the  standards  which  support  the 
cloth  plate  and  directly  under  this,  its  teeth  pro* 
jecting  through  two  little  slots  in  the  plate  close 
to  the  hole  made  for  the  needle.  The  mandrel 
h  immei&^ely  nnda*  the  foed  bar  on  the  aame 
line  with  it,  and  the  lifting  motion  by  which 
the  tongue  is  thrown  up  to  fix  its  teeth  in  the 
^  cloth  Md  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
*  efiected  by  a  cam  upon  this  mandrel,  while  a 
swell  upon  the  ride  of  the  cam,  at  the  same 
time  striking  an  ear  upon  the  under  side  of 
the  feed  bar,  throws  it  forward.  The  teeth 
then  drop,  losing  their  bold  npon  the  doth, 
•od  the  biur  Is  thrown  back  by  a  s^nd  spring 


against  an  eooentrio  stop  atteohed  by  a  ptvot 

to  the  undw  side  of  the  plate  at  the  other  ex- 
tiwnity  of  the  feed  bar.  The  extent  of  the 
|day  of  the  feed  bar  determines  the  length  ot 
the  stiteh,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  eccea- 
trio  stop,  which  is  easily  ai^Jiuted  while  tbe 
machine  is  in  motion.  "Ihaa  the  stitch  may  be 
graduated  from  an  eiriith  of  an  inch  to  the 
width  of  a  ringle  thread.  The  spring  |«eeBiire^ 
1^  which  tiie  doth  is  ki|it  down  npon  tfao 
mate,  is  implied  by  what  is  called  the  pnmer 
foot,  which  is  hdd  in  a  vertical  slide  above  the 
work,  and  is  let  down  upon  it  or  raised  np  at 
any  moment  by  the  acbon  of  a  little  lever 
moved  by  the  lumd.  A  hdlz  spring  in  the 
slide  produces  the  needed  pressure,  and  yet 
readily  yields  to  the  lifting  action  of  the  feed 
bar.  A  gap  in  the  ride  or  end  of  the  foot  admits 
the  passage  of  the  needle.  In  the  regular  soo- 
oesraon  of  the  various  movements  it  happens 
that  the  only  hold  upon  the  doth,  when  the 
needle  is  down,  is  that  of  the  needle  itsdf^  and 
oonsequentiy  at  that  instant  any  turn  may  be 
C^ven  to  the  work,  and  the  stitches  be  mam  to 
succeed  each  other  upon  any  line  however 
curved  or  irregular.  Ilras  Tanoua  onuunoital 
work,  induding  the  most  elaborate  designs, 
may  be  ezeontod  with  great  aoearaoy.  The 
only  attention  to  the  doth  required  of  the 
operator  is  to  guide  it,  the  feeding  being  dose 
entirdy  by  the  madiine.  The  Iron  bed  plate 
to  which  the  working  mirts  oS  the  machine  are 
fixed  is  12  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  i  inch  thi^^ 
The  standards  in  front  for  supporting  the  man- 
drel, feed  bar,  and  doth  plate  are  2  inches 
high.  About  8  inches  beiiind  the  plate  are 
the  standards  for  the  rooking  shaft,  which 
carries  the  needle  ann,  and  to  which  a  vibrat- 
ing motion  is  given  by  a  connecting  rod  from 
an  eocentrio  upco  the  mandreL  Motion  it 
thus  communicated  to  the  needle  arm,  the  eoA. 
of  whidi  carrying  the  needle  vibrates  an  and 
down  a  distance  of  1^  indies.  -  The  needle  H 
about  2  inches  long,  and  is  dig^tly  ourved» 
The  machine  itsdf  (Intended  for  fonily  use) 
weighs  about  IS  lbs.,  and  the  various  parts  of 
iron  and  steel  are  plated  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented. It  is  placed  upon  a  table  of  black 
walnut,  rosewood,  or  mshogany,  supported  on 
a  cast  iron  stand,  which  also  supports  the  san* 
del  treadles,  driving  pulley,  and  fiy  wheel.  A 
small  leather  band,  quite  out  of  sight,  passes 
from  the  pulley  through  the  table  and  around 
the  pulley  on  the  mandreL  But  very  little  ex- 
ertion is  required  to  drive  a  sewing  machine, 
and  the  exercise  is  generally  regarded  as  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  A  marked  differ- 
ence in  fitvor  ofit  la  observed  In  the  health  and 
activity  of  tiiose  constantly  employed  upon 
them,  and  d  those  devoted  for  tiie  same  tame  to 
hand  sewing.  The  driving  pulley  is  usually 
graduated  to  ^ve  5  stitehes  to  each  revolutitA 
or  tread  of  the  foot ;  and  one  accustomed  to 
the  work  may  make  from  100  to  300  revolu- 
tions, or  ffOO  to  1,000  stitehes,  a  minute.  Whoa 
driven  by  steam  power,  as  is  oAea  the  can,  ft 
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fc  not  eitrftordfaary  to  mate  9,000  stHchei  s  loop  in  advance,  back  throngh  the  bottom  of 
minnte.-^Teral  aooemnies  to  the  sewing  ma-  the  first,  and  so  on  throogh  ti^e  next,  &c.  The 
chine  hare  been  contriTed,  vfaich  may  be  ap-  work  is  thus  made  very  strong,  but  with  con- 
plied  and  nsed  or  not  Snefa  are  tbe  hem-  giderable  expenditure  of  thread.  A  specimen 
mer,  the  binder,  and  the  oorder.  The  first,  of  the  work  on  common  broadcloth  was  found 
irtiioh  is  the  moat  imporCiiit  attBohment  made  by  measnrunent  to  have  taken  up  47  inches  of 
to  sewtng  maehinea  nnoe  titeir  iBTention,  waa  tbread  to  7  inches  of  work,  or  over  6^  yarda 
patented  Feb.  19, 18Bd,  by  B.  P.  Ohapin.  It  to  one;  and  on  oconmon  cotton  82}  inches  of 
takes  the  place  of  the  pressor  foot,  bom  which  thread  to  0  inobea  seam.  The  extra  w^ht 
It  differo  in  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  oae  en  a 
in  which  a  small  scroll  or  gauge  of  steel  oansee  finer  Uiread  for  the  lower  side.  The  workkg 
the  edge  of  the  doth  aa  it  passes  through  in  parts  <^  this  matdune,  Uke  most  of  the  others, 
the  re^olar  feeding  to  be  tamed  over  and  fbld-  are  constrnoted  with  great  ingennity  and  per- 
•d  as  in  ordinary  hemming.  It  renders  the  feotion,  and  are  ad^>ted  to  uie  sewing  of  Uie 
nsoal  taming  and  basting  preparatory  to  hem-  lightest  and  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  considerable 
ming  nnneceesary,  and  xbUs  and  hems  are  vxtmt  even  withoat  changing  either  needle, 
atitohed  of  any  width  or  curve.  It  is  taken  thread,  or  tensions.  The  raised  or  corded  ap- 
oat  and  the  presser  foot  returned  to  its  plaoe  pearanoe  of  the  stitch  when  a  coarse  thread  has 
withont  tivoble.  The  binder  is  attached  to  iwen  nsed  on  the  under  ride  has  sometimes  an 
the  oloth  plate,  and  nsed  while  sewing  for  fold-  ornamental  effect,  as  when  colored  silks  are 
Ing  the  Unding  on  the  edges  oi  dresses,  doaka,  oa^yed  in  adtohingsome  sorts  of  le^er  and 
mantillas,  vests,  coats,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  Ac  carriage  work.  The  machine  runs  with  great 
No  bastliw  is  neoesaary,  and  more  or  leaa  mnd-  eaa^  rapidity,  and  UfiUe  noiae.  and  the  aame 
Ing  can  be  thrown  on  ^thw  amftoe  of  tlie  needle  answers  for  a  varied  of  work  of  differ- 
votk.  The  ^tparatns  ts  easily  a^Josted  and  ent  thickness.  Both  thruds  are  used  teom 
managed.  The  oorder  ia  also  a  simple  attach-  Uie  spools  as  purohaaed.— -Among  the  moat 
ment  to  the  maohine,  and  ia  useful  for  laying  prominent  machines  are  tlioae  of  I.  U.  Singer 
oord  on  shirt  bracnns,  collars,  Teats,  coats,  Ac,  and  oo.,  introdaced  in  ISfiO,  and  literward  con- 
withoot  the  neoeaaity  of  previona  basthig^A  stmoted  of  a  variety  of  rizea  for  application 
maohine  was  patented  Feb.  11, 186S,  by  W.  O.  to  all  the  aorte  of  work  upon  lewier,  np- 
Grover  and  W.  £.  Baker  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  holstery,  and  clothing  for  which  sewing  ma^ 
making  what  is  now  known  as  the  "doable  chines  can  be  used.  The  machines  have  a 
loop  stitch**  or  the  "  Grover  and  Baker  stitoh."  peonliar  feed  called  the  wheel  or  oontinnoos 
Two  threads  are  used,  one  in  the  point  of  a  feed,  a  straight  needle,  and  the  eye-pointed  nee* 
needle  which  passes  throagh  the  cloth,  and  the  die  and  shuttie  movement  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
otiier  in  a  dronlar  needle  or  hook  whidi  vi-  make  the  lo<^  stitoh.  Many  of  the  uzea  are 
iH-atee  horizontally  dose  under  the  doth.  The  very  large  and  heavy,  and  no  other  machine* 
Oread  is  passed  8  times  throni^  thia  book,  have  been  ao  generally  employed  fat  beaTy 
OBoe  throagh  the  eye  at  eadi  eztiemity  of  ttie  mannfiwtoriiw  pamoses,  aa  by  the  hurge  doth- 
«arve  and  onoe  in  the  middle.  Between  the  iera  partioalariy.-~Of  the  madihwa  tiie  flrafc 
ma  it  liea  in  a  groove  ronnd  the  periphery,  olaaa  named,  ue  moat  saeceaafU  la  tiiat  known 
The  manner  of  thdr  operation  is  as  follows :  as  Willcox  and  Oibbs's,  the  principal  feature  of 
The  upper  needle  having  carried  its  thread  which  was  devised  and  patented  Jone  2, 186T| 
down  through  the  cloth,  the  oiroalar  one  swings  by  James  E.  A,Gibb8  of  Mlllpoint,  Ya.  Know- 
its  point  and  thread  into  the  loop.  The  neeiue  ing  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  sewing 
then  rises,  leaving  the  looparonnd  the  dronlar  machines,  ^e  contrived  the  stitch  and  made  a 
needle  and  its  thread.  This  remains  in  ita  working  modd  in  wood.  The  character  of  the 
plaoe  while  the  oloth  is  moved  forward  by  its  stitoh  and  method  of  forming  it  bear  some  re- 
reed  the  length  of  a  stitdi,  and  the  needle  again  semblance  to  tiiose  in  the  maohine  of  Charles 
descends,  thia  time  through  the  loop  of  the  oir-  Morey,  bat  the  ^paratns  is  of  superior  con- 
oular  needle.  Then  this  swings  back  drawing  stmction,  and  is  connected  with  a  namber  of 
Its  own  thread  around  the  stem  and  thread  of  the  otiier  prindpkl  patented  movements  of  the 
the  upper  needle,  and  before  this  riaea  the  beat  machines,  as  the  feed  motion  of  Wheeler 
pdnt  of  the  dronlar  needle  makes  another  and  Wilaon,  the  eye-pointed  needle  of  Howe, 
advaoee,  and  forms  another  loop  throuf^  the  Ao.  The  shape  of  the  needle  itaelf  and  manner 
loop  of  the  upper  needle,  which  then  rises  oS  adjusting  it  are  secnred  by  patent  to  James 
and  draws  the  stitches  tight.  The  cloth  then  Willcox,  and  the  machine  has  the  exdudve 
moves  forward,  aud  the  movemento  are  re-  use  of  a  convenient,  self-acting,  and  noisdesa 
peated.  The  stitch  on  the  upper  nde  of  tbe  stop,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheels 
oloth  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary  look  stitch ;  is  prevented,  and  also  of  a  guard  to  protect  the 
bat  on  the  under  dde  a  snooession  of  8  threads  dress  of  the  operator  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
la  aeen,  one  passing  around  the  loop  that  pone-  bklance  wheel.  The  apparatus  for  catching 
tratee  the  doth,  thenoe  back  through  the  loop  and  looping  the  thread  as  it  is  passed  throi^ 
of  the  next  stitch  behind,  then  forward  through  by  the  needle  consists  of  two  arms  making  to- 
the  first  lo<n>  bdow  the  torn  the  thread  had  gether  a  cross  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  axis, 
luda  around  it,  and  thenoe  around  the  next  Aa  thia  lerolTaa  doee  to  tiu  needle  under  th« 
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•  dotii  pitte,  one  of  tiiese  srmi,  ibaped  Hke  •  wtHek  i»  proctaeed  luaSmg  tvo  panllel  tines 
hook,  and  rapidly  enlarging  toward  ito  baae,  of  stitchea  upw  the  apper  aaiiaoa,  and  on  the 
ostohee  Hie  tlu'ead  and  flpreada  the  loop,  which  under  side  theee  are  ooooeoted  on  a  zigzag  line 
is  then  brongfat  against  the  axis  and  next  by  the  abattle  thread.  The  oompound  seam  is 
slips  npon  the  other  arm,  whioh  gives  the  lo<^  particalarij  nseftil  where  l^iped  seamB  are  re- 
ft twist  and  holds  It.  At  the  same  time  the  qoired,  as  in  tailoring  and  shoe  and  hameas 
needle  goes  np  and  comes  down  again  throng  making;  the  seam  whoi  pulled  is  as  elasde  as 
the  doth,  oarrfing  ite  tluead  through  the  loop  the  ms^erial  itselt  A  firaitb  tiuead  is  intro- 
alreadj  fonned,  when  it  i»  oaaght  by  the  book,  dnoed  bj  adding  a  tiiird  needle,  and  Uiia  tluvad 
and  tlw  first  loop  being  released  is  dnnm  tight  is  made  to  pass  on  the  ai^wr  sarfaee,  cari»- 
hj  the  palling  of  tike  hook  in  spreadiDg  the  crossing  from  one  of  the  parallel  rows  to  the 
second.  The  twist  given  to  the  thread  in  fonn-  other,  and  at  each  stitoh  is  tied  down  by  one 
ing  the  loop  has  a  material  effect  in  strength-  of  the  longitndinal  threads.  Two  edges  cl 
•sing  the  bold  of  the  thread  in  tiie  cloth,  and  oloth  being  placed  together  without  lapping, 
thms  producing  a  very  strong  and  durable  seam,  like  the  front  seam  of  a  lady's  gaiter  boot,  mar 
Its  strength  and  little  liabihty  to  rip  may  be  be  thos  closely  united  by  passing  once  through 
readily  seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  strip  across  -the  machine,  instead  of  8  times  as  is  necessary 
the  seam  of  a  pieoe  of  cotton  thus  sewed,  and  with  the  ordinary  machine.  In  this  way  also 
eomparing  it  with  a  similar  piece  sewed  by  the  edge  of  any  garment  may  be  neatly  and 
hand.  On  attempting  to  poll  or  rip  the  pieoes  strongly  corded  and  finished,  and  ornamented 
apart,  it  will  be  fband  that  Uie  former  ^os  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  use  of  threads  of 
tested  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  ten-  difiiarentoolors  and  sixes,  and  by  various  degrees 
dsncy  to  ravd,  hitherto  the  oti^eoticauhle  fuh  ctf  tenrioi,  so  as  to  resemble  embroidery.  Tba 
tare  of  madiines<tf  this  class,  is  in  this  ob^  ooitiivanoes  by  which  tibese^ectsareproduoed 
ated  by  the  drawing  of  the  end  of  the  tluread  are  shnple  and  add  lltde  to  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
through  the  preceding  loo^  by  the  hook  the  chines. — ^The  effect  of  the  introdnetion  <^  the 
last  stitch,  and  thus  fastening  it  whenever  it  is  sewing  machine  is  materially  felt  by  a  great 
bnten  by  design  or  aoddent.  If,  however,  this  number  of  branches  of  msnufsctaring  and  corn- 
loop  shonld  be  loosened  and  the  «ad  oS  the  mercial  industry.  The  importation  of  for^gn 
thnad  withdrawn,  and  then  pulled,  the  wh<^e  needles  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the  prodao- 
eeam  may  he  ravelled  like  knitting  work ;  but  tion  of  special  sorts  of  thread  adapted  to  the 
this  can  occur  only  when  an  end  is  first  machine  is  now  carried  on  extendvely  in  the 
loosened  in  this  manner,  and  no  such  result  is  United  States,  diminishing  the  supplies  formerly 
likdy  to  take  place  in  ordinary  wear.  The  received  from  abroad.  Almost  every  depart* 
needle,  being  short  and  straight,  runs  with  per-  ment  of  the  clothing  manufacture  has  been  en- 
feet  exactness  and  certainty  across  seams,  and  tirely  revolutionised  by  it ;  and  instead  of  its 
even  over  several  abrupUy  increasing  thick-  taking  employment  from  the  sewing  women,  it 
nesses  of  cloth.  It  is  consequently  well  adapt-  has  so  mnltiplied  by  cheapening  work  fbr  the 
ed  for  running  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  has  needle,  that  the  donand  for  their  servicesseons 
ttms  been  Imt  in  operation  for  8  months  at  a  to  bavein  no  wise  fiillmofl^  while  the  machines 
time  by  the  Elm  Oity  company  at  New  Haven,  afibrd  to  great  nnmbera  a  more  profitable  and 
making  over  8,000  stUohee  a  minnte.  Vm  far  less  irksome  mode  of  aocomplisliing  tfa«r 
oompany  employ  a  bouddeiible  number  of  the  task  than  before.  Uoreover,  very  many,  it  is 
nacnines  in  their  manofiictnre  of  tape  trim-  fbnnd,  in  die  shirt  manufacture  espedally,  who 
inings,  and  usnaJly  run  them  about  3,000  stitdies  oould  not  do  even  passable  work  by  hand,  soon 
amhiute.  The  consumption  <^  thraad  in  sew-  beoome  prime  makers  with  the  miicfaine.  Aa 
ing  broadcloth  was  found  to  be  5  yards  to  wi  exatople  of  the  extraordinary  development 
one  of  work ;  and  on  common  cotton  8(  to  4  it  has  effected  in  certain  branches,  tnay  be  cited 
yards.— Various  other  madiines  beside  those  that  just  named,  a  single  establishment  engaged 
named,  and  some  of  them  possessing  merit  in  it  employing  over  400  machines,  and  prodn- 
fbr  peculiar  purposes,  might  be  dracribed  in  ciog  about  10,000  shirts  a  week.  Each  machine 
a  foil  treatise  npon  this  subject.  This  arti-  does  the  work  of  about  6  hands,  and  the  esd- 
ele,  however,  can  flirther  prraent  only  an  ao-  mated  saving  to  this  establishment  over  hand 
count  of  some  appen&iges  added  to  the  sew-  work  is  about  $240,000  per  annum.  Already  is 
big  machine  by  Hessra.  Singer  and  co.,  the  the  material  boiefit  th^  confer  n^on  the  oonn 
olyect  of  whidi  is  to  pcnrform  a  variety  of  munity  experienced  in  the  sMentaal  rednotiui 
work  to  whioh  sewing  machines  have  not  be-  in  the  prices  of  dothing.  The  ibllowing  anm^ 
fore  been  applied,  so^  as  sewing  bnttcn  holes^  it  is  estimated,  are  annually  saved  by  the  mar 
and  cording  and  edging  with  several  threads,  chine  in  tiie  several  branches  of  mannCaotnre 
which  when  of  different  colors  produce  an  or-  named : 

namentd  effect  The  machine  is  not  in  ap-  M«n|"^»»d  boT»'d«thiiiftiaHewTOTkdtr..  r^wj 
pearance  different  from  other  sewing  machines     surt  boaomS!'. '*.'.'.'.'.!!!!!!!!'.  1  wCm 

mddng  the  redprocating  look  stitch,  except     BoouuidihoMinMHiuhDMUs   t^.ooo 

that  Uie  needle  carrier  may  beprovided  with  The  use  of  tiie  sewing  machine  has  recently 

fi  <nr  8  needles  Instead  of  one.  When  2  needles  been  made  a  part  of  the  educati<Hi  <tf  youu 

■n  nsed,  each  with  its  own  thread,  a  compound  ladiea  in  sdioob^  like  tiia  SUndra  fmale  cot 
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Um,  wbiob  introdooed  the  moTflment,  and  in 
iraioh  certain  branches  of  domeatio  indostry 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  itutniotion.  In 
the  New  Jersey  state  normal  sohools  it  is  re- 
qnired  of  eaoh  member  of  the  gradoating  class 
to  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  praottsing  with  it 
under  the  gaidanoe  of  a  jteaoher.  The  Rut- 
gers female  institnto  in  New  Yoric  city,  and  also 
the  ward  schools  in  their  fooale  deparbnent, 
make  an  aognaintanoe  with  it  a  part  of  their 
educational  oonrse.  The  teachers  appear  with 
great  unanimity  to  foror  its  aioytigau—^on^ 
■oantely  10  years  hare  passed  smoe  sewing  m*' 
chines  first  began  to  attract  pablio  attentioa, 
die  demand  for  them  has  become  so  great,  that 
muneroQS  factories  of  the  largest  class  nave  been 
teoaght  into  eristence,  vhltti  ara  exobdvely 


devoted  to  their  oonstmotion.  These  are  proyid- 
«d  with  the  most  ingeaioos  mechanical  deTioes 
of  modern  invention  for  perfecting  every  part 
of  the  machines,  diminishing  the  labor  in  their 
constraction,  and  introdnoing  that  important 
feature  adopted  in  American  cloolu,  watohee, 
and  moakets,  of  making  all  the  duplicate  pieces 
intended  for  differffikt  machines  such  perfect 
that  they  may  be  taken  indisotimi- 
nately  fn»i  the  varioos  lots,  and  fitted  together 
witbont  the  oUghtest  change  of  fbrm.  The 
c^tal  invested  m  tiie  manunotore  is  sui^osed 
to  amoont  already  to  not  less  than  $6,000,000; 
Its  rqiid  inorease  and  present  large  amount  is 
evident  ttam  the  following  table,  which  pre- 
sents the  annual  aales  of  the  principal  com- 
ponieB  fi»  the  yaart  named: 


Ibuoftulnrcra. 


Wheeler  aad  Wllaon  

QroTer  and  Baker  

I.  M.  Slnmr  kdiI  oo.  

Wmeox  and  SlblM,  from  Hur,  I 

18W,  t«  Not.  1811  ^77. .  f 

Ladd  ud  WabsUt*  

A.  B.  Howe  

BntlKiU*  

iMrlttuidod.  

yiDkla  and  Zo^n  

JlU  OthMl  


1M 
SBT 
610 


100 


186 
88 


«S6 
1,084 
879 


S<3 
SO 
OS 

sir 


78 
fiS 
81 

m 


s^aio 

1,093 


180 
«T 
80 

185 


4JSIH 
8,680 
8,880 


4S8 
188 
81 
195 


^07o 

8^084 


490 
ITS 
903 
75 


9M00 
10^930 
10,988 


1,788 
991 
747 
918 


^1 
,94318 
98,808 

7,T14 

8,889 
1,899 
1,887 

1,115 
680 
800 


Total. 


8,690 


4,440 


8,518 


7,998       19.718       17,889       48.908  108,879 


The  sales  of  1660,  while  mnoh  lai^  in  the 
sggr^te  than  those  of  1869,  were  divided 
among  a  greater  variety  of  machines,  pro- 
duced by  establishments  set  in  operation  for  a 
short  time  on  the  expiration  of  Howe's  pat- 
oits,  and  while  it  was  doubtful  whether  these 
wotdd  be  renewed.  The  extent  of  these  sales 
eannot  be  asoertcuned;  but  it  is  oertun  that 
they  materi^y  affected  those  of  the  older 
companies,  UU  on  the  eztenuon  of  the  patents 
the  badness  of  these  was  reestablished  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  before.  The  firm  last  named  in 
tiie  table  (£1nkle  and  Lyon)  now  ranks  among 
the  principal  manufacturers. — It  is  remarkable 
that  while  the  immense  value  of  this  inven- 
tion has  been  so  readily  perceived  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  its  use  shonld  have  been  until 
recently  almost  exclusively  limited  to  this  coun- 
try, until  the  machines  iMituned  their  present 
high  state  of  perfection  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction, which  are  now  placing  them  beyond 
competition  in  foreign  markets.  A  writer  in 
the  Ix)ndon  "Ueohanic's  H^^ne"  of  April, 
1860,  fully  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the  inven- 
tiou  in  England.  The  first  patentees  of  the 
aewiu  macStine,  Dmioan,  Bostwiok,  and  Usher 
and  CRbbons,  dwived  no  benefit  mm  th«r  in- 
TenUons.  Of  the  300  patents  whidi  have  been 

f ranted,  not  more  than  20  have  ever  been 
rought  into  ose,  and  oat  of  probably  100  pat- 
entees only  6  are  engaged  at  present  (April, 
I860)  in  the  manufacture  and  saJe  of  machines. 
Nearly  all  the  inventions  in  this  trade  have 
been  made  and  patented  by  foreigners;  yet 
with  S  or  4  exceptions  foreign-made  machines 
«re  not  sold  publicly  in  this  country;  and  for 


nearly  2  years  machines  manofactured  abroad 
could  not  be  introduced  into  England  except 
by  smuggling."  The  trade  has  been  greatly 
checked  by  the  liability  to  proseoutioa  for  iit- 
fringement  of  patents,  which  have  been  used 
after  all  merely  as  expedients  to  frighten  o^i- 
tal  away  from  the  traae.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land there  have  been  fewer  restrictions,  and  the 
trade  has  comparatively  fiourished,  the  intro- 
duction of  American  machines  stimulating  the 
demand  fm- the  home-inade.  In  England  4 
establishments  are  enmgedin  the  manufiwture 
of  machines,  and  ffldpr  7  m  theirsale.  "EiM^lish- 
made  machines  are  inferior  in  ^pearanoe,  me- 
chanical accuracy,  and  finish  to  those  made  in 
America,  and  our  manufactories  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  in  Boston,  Brid^port,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris,  if  mdeed  there 
is  any  thing  in  England  worthy  of  the  nsme." 
Anotiier  cause  of  the  great  start  which  the  busi- 
ness has  attained  in  this  country  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  from  the  first  of  grant- 
ing licenses  for  the  use  of  his  patent,  and  thus 
interesting  skilful  mechanics  and  enterprising 
cfqtitalists  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
machines.  Bat  in  England  the  pwohasercf  Mr. 
Howe's  patent  Eu  1846  adopted  an  exohuiTa 
poUoy,  and  was  nnaUe  himself  to  prodace  the 
machines  at  soch  cost  and  quali^  as  to  render 
tiiem  popular.  So  it  appears  that  the  same 
work  cannot  yet  be  produced  in  Europe  at  so 
low  cost  as  the  prices  of  the  American  ma- 
chines; and  thus  a  new  item  is  added  to  our 
foreign  exports,  which  has  already  attained 
considerable  magnitude  for  so  new  an  article, 
the  number  of  machines  sold  abroad  being 
probably  not  kaa  than  lff,000  per  anunm. 
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SBXTANT,  an  iiwtranieiit  used  In  land  nr- 
Taking  and  in  nantaoal  obHrradonSi  for  meat* 
nrmg  the  angular  distance  between  two  ob- 
jects. Its  principle  is  expired  in  the  artid* 
QnAOBun,  whion  Instrument  it  has  entiralr 
■apeneded  for  obaerrationa  at  sea  <m  aeoonnt 
d  its  greater  portability,  while  for  Important 
land  aurm  the  fiill  drde  is  preferred. 

8EXTUB  EMPIBIOU&  e  Greek  emplrieal 
phyridan  and  soeptioal  phUosopher,  a  native  of 
Mytilene,  who  probablrflouriahed  in  the  first 
bidf  of  the  8d  oentory.  Hia  medical  writinga  are 
lost  Two  works  remain  from  him :  I'jfrrMnim 
JSypot>ypom^  in  8  books,  an  ezpositaon  of  the 
dootriaes  of  the  so^tios ;  and  a  treatise  against 
liie  mathematicians,  in  11  books,  in  which  he 
attacks  all  the  sciences,  both  phjuoal  and  meta* 
phrsioaL  A  olear  and  acute  writer,  he  collected 
and  systematized  all  that  ancient  aoepticism  ad- 
Tanced  agunst  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and 
his  wori^  are  a  vast  repoutory  of  doubts.  He 
has  been  oalled  the  Bayle  ot  antiquity.  To  every 
doctrine  he  opposes  an  opgiontt  one,  and  msin> 
tains  that  omistant  snspense  of  judgment  is  not 
(miy  neoessar^,  bat  can  alone  make  a  man  hap- 
py. An  edition  of  both  work%  with  a  Latm 
translation,  was  prepared  by  J.  A.  Fabridus 
(Leipdo,  1718 ;  a  reimpresaion,  2  vola.,  Lehudc, 
1842).  Bekker  pablished  an  edition,  with  an 
amended  text  (Berlin,  1842). 

8EY0HELL&3.  8eeUAUBiTnr8,vol.zi.p.208. 

SEYFFABTH,  Gdstav,  a  German  archteol* 
cwist,  bom  at  Uebigau,  Saxony,  Jaly  18,  1796. 
T£b  Btndied  philology  and  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipsio,  where  in  1828  he  became 
Prvoatdacent,  and  in  1820  extraordinary  pro- 
fiassor  of  arohffiology.  first  extensive  work, 
Ik  atnu  Littmmm  Oraearum  turn  ffMuini$f 
turn  adMtini  (Leipsie,  1824),  treated  of  the 
wonuwution  of  the  uoient  Greek  language ; 
bnt  he  sofMi  devoted  his  literary  labors  alnuNit 
exdusively  to  Egyptian  hier(wlyphics.  He  un- 
dertook the  oonunuation  of  Sponu's  work, 
Lingva  et  LUUrii  Vetmim  ^yptwrum  (2  vols., 
lici^io,  1825-'81),  and  published  simultaneously 
his  Eudmmta  Hurroglyphicu  (1826).  Accord- 
ing to  t^e  theory  adopted  by  Seyffiu-th,  eveiy 
hieroglyph  expresses  those  consonants  which 
its  name  contains.  From  a  literary  joumey 
through  Italy,  Frances  England,  and  HoUaud, 
which  he  conrnkenoed  in  1826,  he  bronght 
home  more  than  10,000  copies  of  Egyptian 
insOTiptions  and  Ooptio  manuscripta.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  ctf  other  arohaoloncal  works, 
as  Qrund»Atu  d$r  Jfytht^ogie  (Ld^Mic,  1848). 
Uhtenuehungm  Hber  dot  GAurt^akr  OhrUu 
(1846),  and  many  others,  which  are  full  of  bold 
hypotheses,  and  .  involved  him  in  a  number  of 
bitter  and  protraioted  controverwes.  His  theory 
of  hieroglyphics  he  maintained  against  Oham- 
poUlon  and  others  in  several  pamphlets.  In 
1866  he  emigrated  to  the  United  states,  and 
was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Lutheran 
college  of  St.  Louis.  In  1857  he  published  at 
New  York  a  "  Summary  of  recent  Discoveries 
ia  Biblical  Ohronology,  Universal  History^  tad 
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Egyptian  Aiduaology,"  both  in  English  and 
German,  beside  a  number  oT  pamphlets  and  re- 
views (see  "  Evaugelioal  Beview'O ;  end  in  1860 
a  p«nphlet  in  German  refuting  ^e  duliasts. 
He  is  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
work^  astronomical  eaicnlations. 

SETHOUB,  Edwabd^  dnke  <tf  Somerset,  beb- 
ter  known  as  the  proteetw  Somerset,  bom 
about  the  oommeneement  of  the  16th  oenbuTt 
beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  Jan.  23, 1502.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Seymoor,  vnt 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1588  received  ilie 
honor  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Jane  Seymour, 
with  Henry  YIIL,  he  was  created  Yisoonut 
Beanohamp  and  earl  of  Hertford,  and  gradu- 
ally became  one  of  the  moat  powerAil  noble- 
men about  the  person  of  the  kmg,  his  prettig* 
being  strengthened  by  military  successes  guned 
in  Scotland  and  F^anoe  in  1644.  He  was  one 
of  the  16  persons  apiwinted  by  Henry  Vni.  in 
his  will  to  be  hia  executors  and  the  govemoia 
of  the  young  king^  Edirard  YL,  the  nephew  of 
Seymour;  and  in  Feb.  164:^  he  was  created 
duke  of  Somerset  On  March  1 2  succee^ng  he* 
was  appointed  by  patent  protector  and  governor 
of  tiie  king  and  his  realms,  his  nominaUon  b^ 
ing  strong  opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
Wriothesley,  who  formed  a  party  hostile  to  the 
protector  and  the  reformation.  His  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Boots  at  Pinkie,  Sept  10, 1547, 
greatly  strengthened  his  influence,  and  for  up- 
ward of  two  years  alter  the  accession  of  his 
nephew  his  authority  was  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  royalty.  T3m  leaning  towud  the 
commons  and  his  attempts  "^o  reform  various 
social  evila  gradually  aroused  agaiiut  him  a 
powwfhl  party,  headed  by  the  earl  of  War-' 
wide,  who  had  been  one  ox  his  most  ooi^dMi'- 
tlal  ooonaellon ;  while  tiie  cmI  with  which  he 
had  promoted  the  nqjost  condemnation  and 
execution  for  high  treason  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  disgusted  the  people.  Oa 
Oct.  18, 1649,  he  was  deprived  of  the  protee- 
torship  and  committed  to  the  tower,  whence 
however  he  was  released,  with  a  full  pardon, 
in  February  sucoeeding.  He  resumed  his  place 
in  the  council,  but  in  Oct.  1661,  was  again  ar- 
rested through  tile  influence  of  his  enemy  War- 
wick, now  become  duke  of  Korthumberland; 
and  having  been  convicted  of  felony  in  an  at^ 
tempt  to  imprison  the  latter,  he  was  executed, 
to  the  regret  of  the  popnlace.  Somerset  was 
sincere  and  oonsiBteat  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrines  of  tiie  reformation  in  £n^ 
land,  and  his  government  deserves  oommendir 
tion  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  refogees^ 
both  political  and  religious,  who  had  aought 
an  asylum  in  England.  The  execution  of  his 
brother  and  of  the  aooomptisbed  earl  of  Surrey 
through  his  instrumentality,  are  the  chief 
blemishes  in  his  political  career. — ^Ladt  Jabb, 
sister  of  the  preceding,  and  8d  queen  of  Henry 
VUL,  bom  about  1510,  died  Oct.  24,  1687. 
She  was  a  nuud  of  honor  to  Queen  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  when  the  Idng  first  foil  in  love  with  her. 
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vas  married  to  Henry  on  the  tnoceeding 
Anne^s  eieootion,  and  died  ISdqw  ifter  living 
birth  to  Edward  VT. 

BETM0T7B,  Sm  Obobqb  Hamilton,  an  £ng- 
Hah  diplomatist,  bora  abont  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Ha  waa  educated  at  Oxktd,  and  en- 
tered the  public  senrloe  in  1817  aa  attadi6  to 
the  embasay  at  the  Hague.  The  year  fi^wing 
"  lie  waa  priTate  secretary  In  the  forMgn  office. 
In  1883  ne  attended  the  duke  ttf  Wellington  on 
a  special  mission  to  Yeronaj  was  afterward  sec- 
retary of  legation  snoceasiTely  at  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Berlin,  and  Oonstantinople,  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Tuscany  in  1880,  to  Bel- 

£'um  in  1686,  to  Portugal  in  1846,  and  to  Russia 
1861.  At  St.  Petersburg  his  great  skill  waa 
Buccessftal  in  unmasking  the  deedgns  of  the  Bns- 
sian  czar  ag^nst  Turkey,  and  ms  confidential 
despatches  kept  his  gorernment  well  advised 
of  the  moTements  which  threatened  the  peace 
of  Earope.  He  left  St,  Petersburg  at  the  em- 
peror's request  a  few  weeks  before  the  com- 
mencraient  ot  hostilitiea.  In  1855  he  vaa 
made  a  member  of  the  pHvy  oonndl  and  am- 
bassador to  Vienna,  holdlz^  the  latter  office 
till  AprU,  1868. 

6F0BZA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
&ndly,  several  members  of  which  were  sover- 
eign dukes  of  Hilan  during  the  16th  and  16th 
centuries.  I.  Giaoomuzzo  Atthtdolo,  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  the  founder  of  his  bouse, 
born  at  Cotignola,  a  small  village  in  the  Bo- 
magna,  in  1S89,  died  in  1424.  He  followed 
for  some  time  the  occupation  of  a  form  laborer, 
but  afterward  beq^e  one  of  the  most  famous 
eondottieri  of  Itidy,  and  received  the  name  of 
Sforza  from  his  Herculean  strength.  Having 
gathered  a  band  of  1,000  horsemen,  he  actively 
participated  in  the  political  stru^Iea  of  the  age, 
and  about  1416  had  risen  to  smmpower  that  he 
held  garrisons  at  Rome  and  in  several  strong- 
holds of  the  papal  territory  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  In  tibe  qoarrela  between  Joanna 
U.  of  Naples  and  her  second  husband  Jacques 
de  BonriMn,  count  uf  Ia  ICarche,  he  sided  with 
the  queen,  whose  triumph  he  finally  secured, 
and  received  from  her  the  rsnk  of  grand  con- 
stable of  the  kingdom,  with  several  important 
fleb.  In  1420,  yidding  to  the  influence  of 
Pope  Martin  Y.,  who  had  given  him  his  native 
Tillage  of  Ootignola  as  a  fief  with  the  title  of 
count,  be  aided  Louis  m.  of  Ai^ou  against  the 
queen ;  but  soon  returning  to  his  alliance,  he 
protected  Joanna  a|mhiBt  her  opponent  Alfonso 
of  AragfHi,  and  iraile  marching  against  his 
rival,  the  celebrated  Bracdo  ^  Montone,  waa 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Pes- 
oara.  n.  Fbakobsoo  Albssandbo,  duke  of 
Hilan,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bora 
in  1401,  died  in  1466.  Although  but  38  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  mercenary  bands  upon 
whom  his  power  rested.  Enlisting  in  1426  in 
the  service  of  Ulippo  Maria  Visoonti,  duke  of 
IGlan,  then  at  war  with  a  formidable  league 
beaded  by  the  repuhlio  of  Yenio^  he  waa  d»> 
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foated  at  Macalo  by  another  eondottiere,  Car- 
magnola,  in  1427,  but  re^^ed  his  asoendency 
in  1481,  when  he  won  over  him  a  decided  vic- 
tory at  Soncino.  Under  pretence  of  giving 
force  to  the  decreea  of  the  council  of  Basd 
against  Engenlns  lY.,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Ancona  from  the  p<q)e.  Altering  tiie  ser* 
-vice  of  the  Florentme  repubHe  aj^dnst  Yis- 
conti,  who  had  displeased  him,  he  but  the 
Ifilanese  under  Piccmino  and  conquered  Lune- 
giana  in  1487 ;  returning  to  his  former  ally, 
was  sent  him  to  Naples  to  support  Ben6  « 
Aqjou  against  his  competitor  Alionso  of  Amp 

Son ;  then  going  over  again  to  the  Venetians, 
efeated  the  troops  of  Visconti  in  1440,  and  in- 
vaded his  territory:  and  finally,  recetving  tibe 
hand  of  the  duke's  illegitimate  daughter  Bian- 
co forced  Florence  and  Venice  to  grant  that 
prince  the  peace  of  Oapriana  (1441).  Viac<mti 
treacherously  attempted  to  crash  his  son-in- 
law  by  forming  a  league  of  nearly  all  the 
Italian  princes  against  nun ;  but,  concentrating 
his  whole  force  in  the  prorlnoe  ctf  Ancon^ 
Sforsa  routed  his  enemies  at  Honte  Lauro  and 
Mont*  Olmo  In  1444 ;  and  when,  notwithstand- 
ing these  successes,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  suc- 
cumbing to  superior  forcea,  he  received  timely 
aid  fram  Hie  republio  of  Venice  and  from 
Florence,  now  under  the  control  of  his  fri«id 
and  banker,  Oosmo  de'  Medici.  On  Filippo 
Maria's  death  in  1447,  Milan  established  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  Francesco  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  new  repubUc,  but  soon 
gained  adherents,  secured  to  himself  the  most 
miportsnt  towns  in  the  territory,  and,  havii^ 
gradually  bereft  the  metropolis  <^  every  means 
of  resistance,  nibjected  it  to  such  rigorous  block- 
ade that  the  inhabitaDts  surrendered  in  1400^ 
when  he  was  proclaimed  duke,  in  which  capa- 
cit7  he  waa  acknowledged  by  all  the  powen 
of  Italy  except  Venice  and  Naples.  Bang  at- 
tacked  by  the  former  in  1462,  the  new  duk& 
two  years  later,  forced  her  to  rign  the  peace  of 
Lodi,  which  settled  the  frontiers  between  the 
two  states.  He  now  strengthened  his  power 
by  allying  himself  with  Alfonso  of  AragoUf 
king  of  Naples,  made  himself  master  oi  Genoa 
in  1464,  and  succeeded  in  controllhig  the  whole 
politics  of  Italy.  His  protection  of  science 
and  literature,  his  liberality  toward  the  learaed 
exUes  from  Constantinople,  and  the  public  im- 
provements that  were  accomplished  under  his 
reign,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
princes  of  his  age.  III.  Gauaxzo  Masu,  son 
and  sncoesem' m  the  preoediDg,  bora  in  144^ 
assassinated  hi  1476.  He  was  serving  Louis  XI. 
of  France  at  the  time  of  his  fother^s  death,  and 
returaed  hastily  tn  disguise  to  Milan,  where, 
owing  to  his  mother's  energy,  be  was  pro- 
claimed duke ;  but  he  proved  crael  and  tyran- 
nical, gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery, and  was  charged  with  pmstming  his  first 
wife  and  his  own  mother.  His  second  wife 
was  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  sister-in-law  of  Louis 
XL  He  was  finoUy  assassinated  on  his  wi^ 
to  chundi  by  8  ouiqnrators,  who  eaUed  m 
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die  peoftle  to  rise  and  reclaim  their  liberty; 
but  tiie  appeal  was  not  responded  to,  the  oon- 
q>irat{V8  were  pnt  to  death,  and  Giovanni  Ga- 
leauo,  8  jears  old,  was  proclaimed  dnke  under 
the  regency  of  hia  mother,  Bonne  of  Saroy. 
IV.  LxTDOTioo,  oalled  II  Uobo,  either  from  his 
tawny  complexion  or  from  the  mnlberry  tree 
on  his  ooat  of  arms,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
died  in  1610.  In  1479  he  seiaed  the  reins 
et  goremmoit  in  Ifilan,  Mwmring  the  title 
of  regoit.  His  nephev,  who  had  married 
ttte  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples^ 
being  trMted  as  a  prisoner,  Ferdinand  remon- 
strated and  was  arming  against  Lndorioo,  when 
tte  latter  in  1494  mrited  Oharies  VHI.  of 
France  to  nndotake  the  conqneet  of  Naples ; 
and  Oaleazzo  dying  soon  after,  probably  by 
poison,  Lndovioo  proclaimed  himself  dnke. 
Tnmhig  now  against  the  king  of  France,  he 
formed  a  leaghe  of  all  the  nor^iem  powers  of 
Italy  to  prevent  his  retnm  from  Naples ;  bat 
the  viotory  of  Fornoro^  won  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  French  troops  m  1496,  partially  baffled 
his  hi^ea.  In  1499  he  was  attacked  by  Lonis 
Xn.,  who  claimed  the  dnohy  in  the  rubt  of 
his  gran^nother  Valentine  Visoonti,  and  being 
forced  to  fly  from  Milan  to<^  refbge  at  Inn- 
sprack,  near  the  emperor  HaximuiaD.  The 
tyrannical  administration  of  the  Firendi  gov* 
ernor  gave  anch  disaatisfiwitim  to  Ae  Milanese 
that,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops  from 
Switzerland,  Lndovioo  was  enabled  to  recon- 
qoer  his  dachy ;  bnt  on  a  new  invarion  <tf  the 
French  in  ISOO,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  anxU- 
iariea,  taken  prisoner  while  ttying  to  escape  in 
the  disgnise  of  a  monk,  and  sent  to  France, 
where  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Loohes.  V.  Massihi- 
iiASo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the 
dncal  throne  by  the  '*ho]y  leagae"  in  1613, 
when  they  soceeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Italy ;  bat  inspiring  ndther  renect  nor 
affsetion,  he  was  owUirown  by  his  so  ttjeeta  on 
the  arrival  of  a  French  armj  in  lftl8.  On  the 
defoat  of  this  army  at  Kovara,  he  soeoeeded 
in  reentering  IGlan,  and  snbjeoted  to  enonnoos 
fines  snch  towns  as  had  opened  their  gatee  to 
the  enemy.  He  finally  lost  his  crown  in  1616, 
when  Francis  L  of  France  won  the  victory  of 
Marignano  (Melegnano),  and  gave  np  all  his 
rights  to  it,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hand- 
some pension,  rep^red  to  France,  and  lived 
tfawe  nntit  1680.  VI.  Fbanobsoo  Uahijl, 
yonnger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  livit^ 
obsoarely  when  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Leo  X.  thought  to  reestablish  the  honse 
of  Sforza  on  the  dacal  throne  of  Milan,  and 
called  him  thither  in  1632 ;  but,  being  merely 
a  tool  in1^hsn^(tf  his  imperial  proteotw,  he 
drew  odinm  npon  himself  by  the  heavy  taxes 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  npon  his  subjects,  as 
war  contributions.  He  died  in  1686,  without 
lasoe,  bequeathing  his  dudiy  to  OharleA  V. 

>SGR  A  VES  AN  D  E.   See  Oba  viaAimi. 

BHAOEELFOBD,  a  new  N.  W.  oa  of  Texas, 
kteraeeted  by  the  Clear  Ibric  of  the  Bnuot 


rivOT,  and  sevml  large  ereeks;  area,  550  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  44,  of  whom  9  were  slavea. 
It  has  several  extenmve  and  fertile  valleys,  and 
is  well  timbered.  The  proposed  route  of  the 
Memphis  and  £1  Paso  railroad  passes  through 
the  ooanty.   Oapital,  Shackelford. 

SHAD,  a  weU  known  fish  of  the  herring 
family,  of  the  genns  aloaa  (Onv.),  difiSaring  from 
the  herrings  proper  (elvped)  in  having  the  cen- 
tre of  the  npptt-  Jaw  deeply  notched.  The 
loww  jaw  is  the  longer;  the  teeth  are  small 
BoA  dedduons,  in  the  jaws  only ;  the  ur  blad- 
der is  nmple,  opening  tram  the  stomaoh.  Hie 
genus  comprises  more  than  20  species,  among 
which  are  the  alewife,  blue-back,  menhaden, 
and  shad  herring.  The  American  shad  (X 
^rattt^Usy  De  Kay,  or  A.  atMidmimay  Storer) 
IS  about  30  inches  in  lengui,  and  varies  in 
weight  from  2  to  6  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
sides  and  gill  covers  are  coppery,  lower  part  of 
sides  silvery,  abdomen  pearly,  and  top  of  head 
and  back  bluish ;  a  more  or  less  distmct  black 
blotch  at  (he  posterior  angle  of  the  gill  cover; 
irides  silvery ;  dorsal  on  anterior  part  of  back, 
quadrangular,  transparent,  and  snutting  in  a 
groove ;  pectorals  and  ventrals  small,  uid  anal 
tow  and  partly  received  in  a  groove;  eaiidal 
deeply  forked,  with  a  patch  of  small  soalea  and 
9  membranous  ^>pendagea  at  its  base;  soalea 
large,  and  abdominal  ridge  serrated.  They 
come  from  the  south  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
running  up  the  rivers  teom  the  sea:  they  ap- 
pear at  Oharleston  in  Janoary,  at  Norfolk  in 
February,  at  New  York  by  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April,  at  Boston  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  the  middle 
of  May.  In  uOTthem  markets  they  bring  from 
60  to  60  cents  ^ieoe,  according  to  the  supply 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season.  They  appear 
in  the  Massachusetts  rivers  early  in  May,  the 

Seatest  run  bdng  when  the  apple  trees  are 
fhll  blossom;  the  shad  fiy  {kemerebiwi)  »p» 
pears  at  the  scfane  time,  covering  the  houses  and 
nnoes;  the  old  return  to  the  sea  in  Augtutt, 
and  the  young,  8  or  4  inches  long,  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  life  of  the 
shad  is  lunited  to  a  dngle  year,  death  t^ing 
place  soon  after  the  young  are  hatched,  even 
ValendNines  sharing  this  opinion  from  phe- 
nomena noticed  in  the  Seine ;  it  is  also  said 
that  they  may  be  bred  in  ponds,  becoming 
however  an  easy  prey  to  voracious  fish  after 
the  spawning  season.  From  1883  to  186?  the 
nomber  of  barrels  inspected  in  Massachusetts 
varied  from  800  to  1,600,  the  number  in  1867 
being  478  barrels;  in  CJharles  river  from  1888 
to  1888  about  0,000  fish  were  caught  annually, 
and  about  half  as  many  in  Taunton  river ;  about 
1800  thcTf  wwe  scarce  in  the  Merrimack,  thon^ 
before  mat  time  so  abundant  that  10,000  have 
been  taken  at  a  dnde  haul  of  a  net;  in  this 
river  they  became  plentifol  about  181(^  Ihen 
scarce  for  a  few  yeu^  and  then  ^aio  abun- 
dant to  the  present  time;  Concord  river  being 
wanner  tiian  the  Merrimack,  they  were  fonner- 
l7  oanc^  in  it  a  mtmth  earliw,  bnt  th^  han 
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now  idmoBt  entirely  disappeared,  being  nnable 
to  surmount  the  dams ;  they  devoor  flies  eagerly 
in  these  rlTers.  In  the  Delaware  and  Hadaon 
rlTertL  whence  Kew  York  is  mainly  supplied, 
this  fishery  is  prosecated  by  drift  and  stake 
nets,  and  its  commercial  Talne  is  considerable. 
The  fish  are  with  ns  moBtly  eaten  fresh,  and 
are  delicioiis,  the  only  drawback  being  the  in* 
nnmerabte  bones;  they  lose  their  flavor  the 
longer  they  ranain  in  fresh  w^er.  On  the 
good  anthority  of  Ur.  H.  W.  Herbwt  (Frank 
ForMter)  they  will  rise  to  a  gaady  fly  in  fresh 
water,  and  afford  very  exciting  sport  Their 
food  in  salt  water  oonsists  principally  of  worms 
l&e  the  shad  or  sing  worm,  and  shrimps,  which 
they  seek  on  mnddy  flats.  The  shad  fidiery  is 
of  oon^erable  importance  to  the  British  prov- 
inces; in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Fondy, 
on  the  Kew  Brunswick  side,  the  fishing  is 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  channel  by  drift  nets 
from  26  to  80  fathoms  long,  sinking  to  a  depth 
of  about  16  feet,  with  meshes  of  4^  to  6  inches, 
•o  as  to  take  only  the  large  and  fat  fish ;  it 
oon^nes  from  JiUy  to  Uie  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  doea  not  inteiftre  «ther  with  seed- 
time or  harvest;  a  parson  in  a  fimnable  sea* 
son  wiU  catch  20  to  80  barrels,  worth  from  $6 
to  $7  each ;  tiie  fishing  is  eondncted  in  tioapa 
about  18  by  7^  feet ;  l£e  nets  are  often  greauy 
iiHured  by  the  thresho-  shark;  the  fish  are 
split  and  salted,  aind  mostly  used  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Shad  are  sometimes  caught  in  stand- 
ing weirs  set  on  the  flats,  but  these  soon  de- 
stroy the  fishery,  as  fish  of  all  sizes  are  taken ; 
in  standing  nets  nutny  &ie  fish  are  lost  by  fall- 
ing out  unless  narrcfwly  watched.  Stake  nets 
are  each  about  100  fithoms  long,  set  on  stakes 
or  poles  about  16  feet  apart  on  the  mud  fiats, 
and  are  dry  at  low  water ;  most  of  the  fish  in 
these  are  oan^t  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  value 
of  the  New  Brunswick  fishery  is  at  least  $80,000 
annual^.  This  fishery  is  also  of  importanoe 
on  the  Kova  Scotia  ride  of  the  bay  of  Fondy* 
but  amoonts  to  nothing  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia;  shad  are  also  taken  in  the 
golf  of  Su  Lawrenoe.  They  require  at  least 
bushels  of  salt  to  the  barrel  for  tiroper  pres- 
ervation.— The  hickory  shad  (A.  Uneata^  Sto- 
rer)  is  about  16  indies  long,  rilvery  on  the 
sides,  with  6  or  6  indistinct  bluish  longitudi- 
nal bands;  the  gill  covers  are  coppery,  the 
anal  and  ventrals  nearly  white,  and  the  other 
fins  dark  brown.  It  is  not  a  common  species, 
and  is  taken  off  Provincetown,  Hass.,  m  the 
mackerel  nets  in  May  and  June ;  it  is  lean,  and 
is  not  used  for  food. — The  European  shad  (A. 
tmlfforu,  Yal.)  in  a  similar  manner  ascends  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  Volga,  Elbe,- 
Bhine,  Seine,  Gannme,  Loire,  &a,frMa  the 
Atiantic  and  other  seas.  In  nnmeroos  troops 
during  the  spring,  varying  greatly  from  year 
to  year.  It  attains  a  lengUi  of  S  to  8  feet, 
and  is  dark  green  above  and  ulvery  below, 
with  a  dosky  patdi  behind  the  gill  covers; 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Severn  and  tiie  Loire, 
and  its  flesh  is  much  eetesmed.  Cavier  and 
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Terrell  describe  the  A.Jinta,  the  twaite  shad 
or  Uay  fish,  aboQt  14  inches  long,  with  teeth 
in  botii  jaws  and  several  black  spots  on  the 
sides,  and  a  dry  insipid  flesh.  Valenciennes 
maintains  that  this  is  only  the  young  of  the 
A.  vulgaria  before  the  teeth  have  fallen,  and 
dedarea  that  only  900  species  is  found  in 
the  watm  of  Europe. — The  head  of  the  shad 
iwesants  a  good  exam|de  of  the  water  tubee 
throttgh  which,  in  many  fi^es,  fluid  is  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  and  the  system  generally ; 
the  ol^eot  of  this  i^paratos,  often  very  ezten- 
dive,  is  commonly  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  acconunodating  the  body  to  the  pressnre 
of  diflTerent  ocean  depths;  the  orifices  may  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  feeble  mag- 
nifying power. 

SHADDOOE  {cUrvt  deeumana,  Willd.),  a 
low  tropical  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  order  au- 
rantiacetB,  having  spreading  prickly  branches, 
lar^  leaves  on  winged  footstalks,  very  laige 
white  flowers,  and  unusually  large,  roundiui, 
pale  yellow  fruit,  the  pulp  red  or  white,  the 
juice  sweet  or  subacid,  the  rind  thick,  white, 
and  bitter.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  aim 
(me  of  the  characteristio  fruit  trees  of  the  'West 
Indies,  having  been  long  introdnced  and  ezten- 
rively  coltivated  under  many  varieties.  Hie 
Juioe  of  the  fruit  has  oooling  and  aperimt 
properties.  The  tree  can  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  orange  or  lemon. 

SHADWELL,  Thohas,  an  English  drsma- 
tist,  bom  in  Nwfolk  in  1640,  died  in  1692. 
He  was  educated  at  Oains  college,  Cambridge, 
and  b^an  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it, 
spent  some  time  in  fqrugn  travel,  and  upon 
his  return  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
and  wrote  for  tbe  stage.  He  was  very  snc- 
cessftU,  and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 
writer  that  he  waa  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Dryden, 
iqKHL  whose  dismissal  in  1688  he  became  poet 
lanreate  and  historiographer  to  the  king.  He 
was  the  hero  of  D^den's  satire  of  "Vae- 
Pledmoe."  His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 
lidied  collectively  in  1^0  (4  vols.  12mo.). 

SHAFTESBUBY,  LoBi>.  Bee  Ooopu,  As- 

TBOKX  ASHLBT. 

SHAO.   See  Oorhobaht. 

SHAGREEN  (Pen.  Mhaj^  thagrain),  a  prep- 
aration of  the  dcins  of  horses,  wild  aspea,  and 
camels,  resembling  parchment  in  its  character 
more  than  leatiier,  though  commonly  classed 
as  a  variety  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  product  of 
Astivkhan  in  Bussia  and  the  countries  of  the 
East,  and  the  method  of  its  manufacture  is  as 
follows.  Thiok  strips  are  out  from  the  skina 
^ng  the  chine,  and  having  been  deprived  oi 
the  fadr  and  dressed  in  the  nsnal  prooeas  of 
currying,  each  one  is  stretched  by  strings  fast- 
ened to  its  edges  in  a  aqnare  wooden  frame. 
It  is  kept  moist,  and  is  occasionally  stretched 
still  more,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  t«nse  as 
a  drum  hesd.  "While  still  moist,  the  hair  side 
is  sprinkled  over  with  the  hard  shining  black 
seeds  of  a  weoieB  oi  ektmpodivnij  ana  these 
beiDg  ooverea  with  a  piepe  of  felt  or  thick  eloth, 
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tiie  seeds  are  pressed  into  the  sUn  by  tram{dliig 
witli  the  feet  or  by  a  simple  press.  The  skin 
retuning  the  seeds  is  then  dned  in  the  shade, 
and  b^ng  afterward  beaten  the  seeds  &11  oat, 
leaving  the  sorftoe  in^ted  with  their  pits. 
The  opposite  smooth  nde  is  then  shaved  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  and  on  maoe^ 
ating  the  skin  in  water  the  defvessions  appear 
in  Httle  swellings  on  this  side,  which  remain  per- 
manent, and  become  hard  with  the  rest  (rf  the 
ikin  when  dried.  When  the  strips  bare  been 
steeped  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  and  cleansed 
with  salt  brine,  they  are  ready  for  dyeing. 
Bhagreen  was  formerly  mnoh  osed  for  soab* 
bards  of  swords  and  for  the  oases  of  fautm- 
ments,  nteotaclea,  and  watches. 

BHAHABAD,  a  proTinoe  of  British  India, 
jm&dmoj  of  Bengu,  bounded  by  the  ^striots 
4^  Ghadpoor,  Sarcm,  Patna,  Beliar,  Kirztq>ore, 
and  Benares ;  area,  4,408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,600,- 
000.  The  pnndpal  towns  are  Amh,  the  cap- 
ita], Bnxar,  and  Baaseram.  The  Ganges  forms 
the  K.  boundary  line,  the  Bone  the  E.  and  S. 
E.,  and  the  Oammnassa  the  W.,  and  all  Hiese 
rivers  are  navigaUe.  The  N.  part  of  the  coon* 
try  is  a  slighUy  andolating  plam,  bnt  the  8.  is 
n^sged  and  buly,  and  rises  into  a  table  land 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
600  above  the  Ganges.  There  is  a  diamond 
mine  near  the  river  Xoyel.  A  large  porHon 
of  the  sar&oe  is  covered  with  Jungle.  The 
chief  crops  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  opium,  in- 
&go,  and  tobaooa  There  is  considerable  man- 
nuctnring  indnstry.  Hie  roads  of  the  district 
are  very  good.  The  Brituh  obtuned  possession 
of  the  S.  pttt  of  the  ooviliT  from  the  emperor 
of  Delhi  in  1766,  and  of  the  K.  part  from  the 
Ungof  Onde  in  1775. 

BHAHJEHANPOOB,  a  district  of  British 
bdia,  in  the  North-Westem  provinces,  bounded 
by  Bareily,  Oude,  Fnrrackabad,  and  Badson; 
area,  9,488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  613,688.  The  snr&ce 
is  flat,  with  a  general  mdin^on  toward  the  8. 
£.  Its  principal  streams  are  the  Dooah-Gur- 
rah  and  Ramgonga,  tributaries  of  t^e  Ganges. 
About  (  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  excwd- 
ingly  prodnctive.  Sha^Jebanpoor  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Rohilla 
Patuis,  but  their  authority  was  overthrown  by 
the  British  in  1774,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  twritory  of  thatr  ally  the  TuJadb  of  Onde. 
In  1801  it  waa  oeded  to  the  East  India  oom- 
pany  in  oommntatioa  ot  a  snbiridy.  Dnring 
the  B^y  revolt  the  territwy  was  in  1868  the 
scene  of  several  actions  between  the  Bridah 
troops  and  the  matin  eers. — SnAHJiBi,NPO0B, 
the  capital,  is  ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  Uie 
Gurrah,  in  lat  2r  63'  N.,  long.  79"  68'  E;  jm^ 
02,786.  It  waa  in  1868  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
defence.  A  wing  of  an  in&ntry  regiment  and 
a  few  native  cavalry  and  artillery  with  4  guns 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  gaol,  and  add 
their  position  agdnsta  force  of  8,000  mutineers 
and  12  gaoB  from  the  2d  to  the  11th  at  May. 

BHAKERS,  the  p«>nlar  name  of  a  reli^ons 
sect  who  oall  thenuelveB  the  "United  Sooie(y 


BHAKEBS 

of  Believers  in  Christ's  Beoond  Appeartiw,* 

originating  in  England  about  the  year  1770,  bat 
now  confined  to  the  United  States,  where  the/ 
have  18  societies  and  abont  6,000  ftUl  mem- 
bers, beride  some  hundreds  of  novltiatei.  Th^ 
were  at  first  an  offihoot  from  the  Friends  or 
Qoakers,  their  foonders  having  been  connected 
with  that  body,  and  the  sect  generally  holding 
similar  views  relative  to  spiritual  illuminationf 
giving  testimoniea,  ol^ecting  to  the  le^  oath, 
to  war,  alavery,  &c. ;  bnt  in  their  theolo^cal 
creed,  as  well  as  in  their  practices,  they  now 
differ  entirfJy  from  the  Friends,  with  whom 
indeed  they  profess  no  particular  affinity.  In 
1747  some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  En^knd,  fonned 
themselves  into  a  distinct  asaoci^on,  of  which 
Jane  and  James  Wardley  were  the  leaders. 
Of  this  sodety  the  parents  of  Ann  Lee  were 
members,  mA  she  hwaelf  became  one  of  its  ad- 
herents in  1768.   For  several  years'  this  Iittl« 
oom|mny  were  only  remarkable  for  greater 
physical  manifestations  of  their  spiritual  Uln- 
mination  than  most  of  the  assemblages  of 
Quakers,  snch  as  dancing,  shouting,  tremblings 
i^>eaking  with  tongues,  ic  These  manifesta- 
tions called  down  upon  them  the  hostility  of 
the  populace,  and  even  of  some  magistrates  and 
oleigyroen,  who  chained  them  with  thereby 
violating  the  sabbath.  Several  of  the  members, 
iaoludii^  the  Wurdle^  and  Ann  Lee  and  her 
&mily,  were  imprisoned,  fined,  and  ronglily 
used.  In  1770  Ann  Lee  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived, by  a  special  muiifestation  of  divine 
light,  those  revel^ons  in  virtue  of  which  her 
followers  have  ever  since  g^ven  her  the  nama 
of  Mother  Ann,  and  have  regarded  hw  as  m 
person  inspired  by  the  Ohrist  of  the  ftnude  or- 
der. In  1774,  under  authority  of  a  revdatlon 
to  Mother  Ann,  10  of  the  more  pnaninent  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  induding  Ann  Lee  and  sev- 
eral of  her  relatives,  emigrated  to  America, 
urivincr  in  New  York  Aug.  6 ;  and  8  of  them, 
prooeeding  op  the  Hudson,  settled  at  Klska- 
ynna  (now  Watervliet),  7  miles  from  Albany, 
then  a  wilderness.   Here  they  remained,  wi^ 
out  any  oon^derable  accession  to  their  num- 
bers, for  8^  years.   In  1770  a  religions  excite* 
ment,  or  revival,  occurred  at  New  Lebanon, 
Oolnmbia  eo.,  N.  T.,  accompanied  by  thoee 
extraordinary  phy^cal  manlfeetataons  whlcli 
snbaequently  charaoteriaed  a  amilar  revival  in 
Eentiuky,  and  have  been  observed  in  onr  own 
time  in  Sweden,  and  more  recently  in  Ireland. 
When  tiiese  manifostations  had  subsided,  in 
the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  those  who  had  been 
most  affected  by  them  visited  Mother  Ann  at 
-Watervliet,  and  there,  as  they  believed,  foond 
the  key  to  their  religions  experiences.  Their 
report  drew  others  to  her,  and  the  number  of 
adherents  to  her  doctrines  increased  rapidly 
up  to  Uie  time  of  her  death  in  1784,  and  indeed 
for  some  months  after. — The  idea  of  a  commu- 
nity of  property,  and  of  Shaker  families  or  uni- 
tary households,  was  first  broaohed  by  Mother 
Ann,  who  formed  her  little  fiunily  into  a  model 
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flAer  itrUdi  the  nMnl  orgmlaUoM  of  the 
Kiaker  order  as  mej  now  eziat  hare  been  ar- 

raoged.  In  1787,  Joseph  Meaoham,  formerlj 
a  Baptist  preacher,  bat  who  had  been  one  of 
Mother  Ann's  first  converts  at  Watervlfet,  col- 
lected her  adherents  in  a  settlement  at  New 
Lebanon,  and  introdnced  both  principles,  to* 
getiber  probably^  with  some  others  not  to  be 
foand  in  the  rerelstions  of  their  foundress. 
Within  5  years,  under  the  efficient  adrainis* 
tration  of  Heacham,  11  Shaker  settlements 
were  fbnnded,  viz. :  at  New  Lebanon,  N.  T., 
which  has  always  been  r^rded  as  the  parent 
Bocie^;  at  Waterrliet,  N.  Y.;  at  Hancock, 
lyrin^iam.  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass.;  at 
Sofl^,  Ooim.  C^«&cham*B  nativa  tomi);  at 
OanterWy  and  Enfleld,  K.  H. ;  and  at  Alfred 
and  New  Gloncester,  Me.  There  were  no  other 
Bocietiea  formed  till  180S,  when  8  misnonaries 
from  New -Lebanon  riaited  Ohio  and  Eentooky, 
and  were  ultimately  snccessfol  in  fonnding  4 
societies  in  the  former  state  (Union  Village, 
Vatervliet,  White  Water,  and  North  Union), 
and  2  in  the  latter  (Pleasant  Hill  and  Booth 
Union).  These  settlements  are  composed  of 
from  2  to  8  "families,"  or  honseholds.  A 
large  dwelling  house,  divided  through  the  cen- 
tre by  wide  halls  and  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing from  80  to  ISO  inmates,  is  erected  for  each 
ftmily,  the  male  members  oeonpying  one  end 
and  we  females  the  other.  The  societies  all 
poBsesa  condderable  fe«ots  of  land,  avera^ng 
nearly  7  acres  to  each  member.  They  be- 
Ueve  Idleness  to  be  rinflilf  and  hence  ereiy 
member  who  Is  able  to  work  la  employed  in 
some  labor.  They  have  usually  very  extensive 
nrdens  connected  with  their  settlements,  and 
uie  onlture  d  flowers,  medicinal  herbs,  firnits, 
and  vegetables  has  been  a  fovorite  buaness 
with  them ;  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  the 
dried  herbe  and  medicinal  extracts,  fluid  and 
solid,  in  use  by  physicians,  have  been  largely 
produced  by  them.  Of  late  years  they  give 
more  attention  to  agriculture  and  to  mamrfao- 
tnres  than  formerly.  The  broom  busineea  is  ex- 
tendvely  canied  on  by  all  the  Bo<netiee.  Their 
land  is  fuwi^  In  exoeUent  condition,  and  every 
thing  about  thdr  estabUshments  Is  pwfeotly 
neat  and  orderly.  They  usnally  have  at  their 
viUagea  one  or  more  storehouses  and  separate 
buildings  for  dairy  or  mechanical  purposes,  a 
school  house  for  the  children  they  adopt,  end  a 
meeting  house  or  hall.  The  meeting  nonse  at 
New  Lebanon,  K.  Y.,  is  of  a  very  original  and 
chaste  style.  Their  schools  are  exoefient,  and 
supplied  abundantly  with  apparatus  and  Hbnt- 
ries. — ^Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar,  as  in 
it  they  exercise  both  soul  and  body.  The  two 
sexes  are  frequently  arranged  in  ranks  oppo- 
site to  and  facing  each  other,  the  front  ranks 
abont  6  feet  aiurL  There  is  nsoally  an  ad- 
dress by  one.of  the  riders  upon  some  doctrinal 
■oliJeot,  or  some  practical  virtoe,  after  whicii 
they  sing  a  hymn;  then  they  mm  hi  droles 
around  a  band  of  male  and  ranale  shigers,  to 
tile  mnrio  ot  whom  they  "  go  forth  in  the 
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dances  of  them  that  make  meny,"  in  which 
they  manifest  their  rrii^ons  seal;  andattimei 
the  excitement  and  fervency  of  spirit  become 
very  great,  and  tbMr  bodily  evolutions,  while 
maintaining  the  order  and  regularity  of  the 
dance  and  the  music,  are  almost  inconceivably 
rapid.  They  believe  themsdves  to  be  frequent- 
ly mider  the  immediate  influence  of  spirit 
agency,  both  of  angels  and  of  the  departed 
members  of  their  own  fraternity  who  have  ad- 
vanced Airther  than  those  still  in  the  body  in 
the  work  of  the  resurrection  or  redemption 
from  the  genmitive  nature  and  order.  They- 
have  a  ministay,  eomposed  of  2  brethren  and  9 
dsters,  who  have  the  overdght  of  fr«m  1  to  8 
or  4t  societies:  also  Mch  femily  in  every  so- 
ciety has  4  elders,  8  brethren  and  2  sisters, 
who  have  cham  of  tiie  femlly.  The  tempo- 
rahties  of  wudt  ntmily  are  cued  for  by  2  deacons 
and  2  deaconesses. — ^There  are  8  classes  of 
.members:  1,  the  novitiates,  who,  receiving  the 
doctrines  of  the  Shakers,  and  living  vp  to  the 
general  requirements  of  tjieir  faith,  still  prefer 
to  rende  with  their  own  families,  and  manage 
their  own  temporal  concerns,  for  a  time;  tibey 
are  not  controlled  by  the  society,  either  as  to 
their  pro|>erty,  femilies,  or  children,  and  enjoy 
their  spiritual  privileges  in  connection  with  it, 
nnless  they  violate  its  roles  and  principles; 
S,  the  junior  class,  composed  of  persooa  who 
have  beocnne  members  of  the  Shaker  oommn- 
luties,  and  nnlte  in  tbdr  labwB  and  reli(pow 
exercises,  but  who  have  not  relinquished  tlu^ 
property  to  the  sodefy,  or,  if  they  have  givw 
the  Bociefy  the  improvement  of  it,  may  at  any 
time  resume  it,  though  without  interest;  and 
8,  the  senior  class,  comprising  those  who,  after 
faH  experience  of  the  system  of  the  Shakers, 
voluntarily  and  deliberately  consecrate  them- 
selves, their  services,  and  all  their  property  to 
the  society,  never  to  ho  reclaimed  by  toem  or 
their  legu  heirs.  Those  belonging  to  this  class 
are  called  the  chnrch  or  senior  order.  No  dif- 
ference is  ever  made  in  this  order  on  account 
ot  Hie  amount  of  property  any  individual  may 
hare  otmtribated.  They,  as  weU  as  all  wiMi 
retafai  thdr  orameetion  with  the  oommiinityi 
are  amply  provided  tot  in  health,  sickness,  and 
old  age.— The  ^takers  hold  that  Ood  is  dual, 
there  bcdng  an  eternal  Father  and  Mother  in  the 
Dei^,  the  neavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
human  beings,  and  thei  the  revelation  of  God 
is  progressive ;  that  in  the  first  or  antediluvian 
period  of  human  hfetory,  God  was  only  known 
as  a  Great  Spirit;  that  in  the  2d  or  Jewish  pe- 
riod, he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  the  I 
am  that  I  am ;  that  Jesus  in  the  8d  cycle  made 
him  known  as  a  Father ;  and  that  in  the  last 
cycle,  cmnmendng  with  1770,  "Ood  is  revealed 
in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  eternal  Moth- 
w,  the  beuing  Spirit  oi  all  the  cre^rai  of 
God."  This  last  they  regard  as  a  revelation 
of  Ood*8  afibctimial  nature,  as  a  manlfeata- 
tion  of  the  divine  love  and  tenderness.  The 
Ohriat  fh«y  believe  to  be  abo  dual,  nude  and 
female,  a  suprammidane  being,  and  at  his  first 
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oppeariog  the  agent  of  the  new  rerdation  to 
Jesns,  who,  in  their  aystem,  was  a  divinely  in- 
atnicted,  pnre,  and  perfect  man,  and  who,  by 
Tirtae  of  his  anointing,  became  Jesns  Christ. 
Among  the  tmtha  of  the  new  revelation  are, 
the  immortality  of  the  sool,  whioh  Hoses  never 
taught,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  by 
frhioh  they  nnderstand  the  qnickening  of  the 
germ  of  a  new  and  spiritoal  life,  after  the  death 
of  the  first  Adunio  or  gen^^ve  life.  All  who 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  or  who  ia- 
dolge  in  the  eulMy  proiveative  relaition,  they 
term  "  the  children  of  thia  world,"  and  follow^ 
era  of  the  flrst  Adam  as  such ;  they  do  not  con- 
demn them  for  living  in  the  marriage  relation, 
provided  they  ooaflne  its  use  simply  to  the  pnr- 
poae  of  procreation,  the  prodaotion  of  offspring 
being  the  only  Jnstiflcation  of  sexoal  inter- 
course; all  beyond  that  they  significantly  de- 
signate as  **  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness," 
and  they  sincerely  condemn  it  as  mere  sensual 
gratification.  But  Shakers,  as  Ohristians,  hold 
tiiat  they  are  called  to  lead  a  spiritual  and  holy 
life,  not  only  free  from  all  lost  and  carnal  sexual 
indnlgenee,  bnt  even  to  liae  above  the  order 
of  natural  and  Inaooent  human  reprodoetlon 
(which  they  say  is  proper  enoogh  for  the 
"children  of  this  world,*'  and  in  a  meaaure 
fbr  gentile  Ohristians),  themselves  being  the 
"children  of  the  resurrection,"  and  as  snch 
they  are  daily  dying  to  the  generative  nature, 
as  Jesus  and  the  apostles  died  to  it,  and  are 
t^us  becoming  new  creatures  who  are  able  to 
comprehend  the  "  mysteries  of  Ood."  AnoUier 
of  the  doctrines  in  which,  as  they  beUeve, 
"  Ohrist  instructed  Jesus,"  was  human  brother- 
hood, and  its  development  in  a  community  of 
goods,  aooording  to  the  example  of  Jesus  and 
His  apostles.  The  doctrines  of  non-remstanoe, 
nott-pwtioipation  in  any  earthly  government, 
and  the  nweoAtjot  a  linof  oeUbaoy  andvlrgin 
vnrity  to  a  perfect  Ohristianity,  they  regard  aa 
having  been  communicated  to  Jesus  by  the 
Ohris^  and,  though  neglected  by  the  church  in 
tiie  past,  of  prime  obligation  to  the  true  believer. 
The  second  appearing  of  the  Christ,  without 
Bin  unto  salvation,"  they  l>elieve  to  have  taken 
plaoe,  through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1770.  She, 
"  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her, 
became  righteous  even  as  Jesus  was  righteons. 
She  acknowledged  Jesos  Christ  as  her  Head 
and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as 
«  spiritu^  woman  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual 
man."  The  neoeadty  for  a  second  appearing 
at  Ohriat  la  the  female  form  reaolted  from  the 
dual  nature  of  Ohriat  and  of  tiie  Deity.  "  Still 
it  was  not  Jesus  nor  Ann,  bnt  the  prindples  al- 
ready stated,  which  were  the  foundation  <kF  t^e 
second  Ctuistian  ohnrch.  Their  importance  Is 
derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the  first 
man  and  the  first  woman  perfectly  identified 
with  the  prinoiplea  and  spint  of  Ohrist."  This 
second  appearing  of  Ohrist  they  hold  to  be  the 
tme  resurrection  state,  and  repudiate  a  phyncal 
resnrreotion  as  repngnant  to  soienoe,  reason,  and 
Soriptnre.  Ab  uiej  recognize  4  <iyclee  of  hu- 


man religions  prMresfl,  so  they  be^eve  that  tha« 
are  4  heavens  ana4  hells,  the  first  8  of  which  are 
still  places  of  probation.  The  first  heaven  and 
hell  were  respectively  for  the  good  and  wicked 
among  the  antediluvians,  and  the  wicked  of 
that  cycle  were  "  the  spirits  in  prison"  to 
whom  Ohrist  preached  in  the  interval  between 
his  death  and  resurreotion.  The  2d  hell  ther 
name  Gehenna,  and  conrign  to  it  the  Jewa  and 
heathw  wlio  died  befin«  the  coming  <tf  Jesns; 
while  tii0  8d  heaven  Is  pwradiae,  where  the 
thief  on  tiie  cross  had  the  promise  of  g(»ng  af- 
ter his  death.  The  second  dispensation 
Uoses)  was  designed  to  teach  by  revelation 
Qod^s  truth  pertaining  to  the  earth-life  obieflj. 
They  believe  that  a  perfect  system  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  hynene  was  gradually 
unfolded  in  tiie  statutes  of  Moses,  obedienoe  to 
which,  then  and  now,  would  give  entire  ex- 
emption from  phymcal  disease,  or  .bodily  in- 
firmity ;  and  that  the  principles  contained  in 
those  laws  and  statutes  are  to-day  as  binding 
upon  all  Ohristians  as  are  the  ten  command- 
ments. (The  Shakers  eat  no  pork.)  All  fan- 
man  sickness,  they  say,  is  the  result  of  some 
phydological  sin  against  the  teachings  of  ICosea^ 
direct  or  incUreot  la  proof  of  tus  pontioB 
they  cite  the  promise  of  Moses  to  Israel :  "  The 
Lord  your  God  shall  take  all  sickness  away 
from  the  midst  of  thee,"  in  obedienoe:  bnt  in. 
disobedience,  he  would  "  bring  back  upon 
them  all  the  diseases  of  the  Egyptians,"  of  which 
they  were  afraid;  and  of  whidi  diseases  Moses 
had  cured  them  in  the  wilderness  by  means  of 
the  physiological  treatment  under  which  he  put 
at  least  2,000,000  persona,  giving  them  for  food 
simple  manna,  and  for  drink  and  bathing  cold 
water ;  to  breathe,  pure  air  in  open  well  ven- 
tilated tents.  The  Sd  heaven  is  that  of  the 
ohnroh  of  the  first  appearing  of  Christf  to  whieh 
Paul  was  oau^t  up.  The  4tii  heaven  is  now 
fivniing :  in  it  Jesoa  and  Mo&er  Ann  reside,  and 
to  it  wul  all  those  ^  who  have  rensted  temp- 
tation until  their  evil  propensities  and  lusts  are 
all  destroyed,  and  the  life  of  the  generative  nat- 
ural mm  is  dead  in  them,  for  such  are  bom  oi 
Ood,  and  cannot  nn.  No  one  but  Jesus  had  ever 
attuned  to  this  preWons  to  the  second  appear- 
ing of  CIiriBt  in  Ann  Lee.  It  is  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  to  it  will  t>e  gathered  not  only 
all  who  accept  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Sliakers  in 
this  world,  and  attain  to  the  new  birth,  bnt  all 
those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hells  who  shall 
yet  accept  them;  and  when  th^  decidon  is 
finally  nude,  tiiie  lower  heavens  and  hells  and 
the  earth  wiU  be  destroyed,  and  only  the  4th 
heaven  for  the  true  beUevers.  and  tiie  4th  hdi 
for  the  finally  impenitent,  will  remain.  JIabh 
oyole  has  had  its  own  Holy  Spirit,  the  spiritual 
influx  from  the  church  in  the  heaven  of  that 
cycle  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  at  the  time, 
^uiey  hold  to  oral  confesnon  of  sins  to  God,  In 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  reception  of  the  power  to  forsake 
an.  They  also  believe  in  the  power  of  their 
members  to  heal  phydcal  disease,  hf  mimm 
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of  pnyer  and  dietetics.  The  Bible  tiiej  oon- 
■tder  aa  a  record  of  the  most  divine  angelic 
minietratioas  to  man  (px  ther  hold  that  tlie 
natural  man  never  has  seen  and  nevBr  will  see 

God),  Mid  as  a  more  or  less  imperfect  record 
1^  the  religious  experience  and  history  of  the 
Jews.  They  believe  that  the  mental  and  spir- 
itaal  condition  of  those  seers  and  prophets 
whose  prophedes  form  a  considerable  part  of 
it  has  materially  modified  the  revelation,  and 
that  it  has  been  ftirther  modified  and  impaired 
by  the  translators  of  the  Scriptnres ;  the  book 
of  Bevelation  has  suffered  less  in  this  respect 
than  any  other,  mwnly  becaose  it  is  utterly  nn- 
inteiligible  to  the  .generative  man,  and  conld 
not  be  comprehended  till  the  second  appearing 
of  Christ  had  transpired,  as  that  was  the  only 
key  to  unlock  its  mysteries.  The  roTelattons 
of  Ann  Lee,  and  others  of  their  ministers  and 
elders  who  have  been  inspired  by  God  to  speak, 
they  regard  as  valid  and  important. — ^The  move- 
ment of  the  spiritualists  has  excited  great  hopes 
in  their  minds  of  a  remarkable  influx  of  disci* 
pies  to  Shakerism,  inasmuch  as  they  consider  it 
a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive  their  doc- 
trines. Their  increase  during  the  present  cen- 
tury has  been  moderate,  only  8  societies  hav- 
ing been  formed  within  the  last  60  years,  and 
the  growth  of  those  previously  in  existence 
having  been  slow ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  that  they  are  the  only  people  on  this 
continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  who  have  mtun- 
tained  SQccessfoUy  for  more  than  70  years  a 
system  of  livii^,  one  of  the  ftindamental  prin- 
ciples of  which  is  a  communi^  of  property. 

SELAEESFEAB,  John,  an  English  oriental- 
ist, bom  at  Lontft,  Leicestershire,  in  1774,  died 
Jane  10, 1858.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
&rmer8,  but  received  a  good  education,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Eawdon  went 
to  London,  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stud- 
ies, and  was  for  many  years  professor  in  Ad- 
discombe  college,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1852.  He  was  the  first  author  of  good  ele- 
mentary works  for  instruction  in  Hindostanee, 
and  his  grammar,  diction^,  and  *'  Introduc- 
tion to  the  3tndy"of  that  language  have  passed 
through  several  revised  and  augmented  edi- 
tions. He  also  oontribnted  to  uie  study  of 
Arabic  literature,  and  famished  many  papers 
to  the  "Jonmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  of 
which  he  was  a  member  from  its  foundation. 
He  claimed  no  relationship  to  the  dramatist, 
though  he  supposed  he  might  be  descended 
ftom  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family, 
and  was  always  careful  to  spell  the  names  dif- 
ferently. Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford- 
npon-Avon  having  been  purchased  for  pres- 
ervation by  the  Shakespearian  club,  Ifr.  John 
Shakespear  created  a  trust  of  £2,600  for  the 
ftirtherance  of  that  object ;  but  this,  together 
with  an  annuity  of  £60  to  the  club,  was  set 
ande  by  ehanceiy  in  1861  as  invalid. 

SHAKESPEARE,  Wiluam,  an  English  dram- 
atist, bora  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick- 
shire, in  April,  1664,  died  there,  April  28, 
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1616,  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known ; 
bat  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  as  thi^  on  whidi  he 
was  bom,  and  as  the  parish  record  of  Stra^rd 
shows  that  he  was  baptized  April  26, 1664,  and 
it  was  common,  if  not  customary,  at  that  period 
to  baptize  childroi  on  the  8d  day  after  tiieir 
birth,  the  28d  of  that  month  has,  with  much 
probabiUty,  been  assumed  as  the  day  which 

fave  the  world  the  great  poet  of  humanity, 
[is  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  probably  the 
son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Snitterfleld,  a  pari^  8  miles  from  Sb'atford. 
The  family  had  been  long  settied,  or  rather 
unsettled,  in  Warwickshire;  for  in  spite  of 
their  name,  which  indicates  a  martial  if  not  a 
knightly  origin,  and  of  the  fact  that  traces 
have  been  discovered  of  their  existence  in 
rions  parts  of  that  county  as  early  as  tiie  14tii 
century,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
attained  the  pmition  of  a  ^eni,  even  of  the 
minor  order,  with  a  fixed  habitation  for  their 
head.  John  Shakespeare  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  is  called,  in  parish  record  and 
tradition,  sncceseively  a  glover,  a  yeoman,  a 
gentleman  and  freeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  con- 
siderable dealer  in  wool.  Except  in  having 
his  own  cattle  killed  upon  his  own  premises,  he 
was  probably  never  a  butcher ;  but  the  other 
positions  assigned  him  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  More  probably,  however,  he 
may  have  varied  his  occupation  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  conditicm.  He  seems  to  nave 
been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character;  for 
he  passed  tiiroogh  tiaa  offices  of  ale-taster, 
bnrgess,  constable,  affeeror,  chamberldn,  al- 
derman, and  high  haSUff,  to  that  of  chief 
alderman  and  ex  officio  justice  of  the  peace, 
like  many  others  of  even  higher  rank  than  hia 
at  that  time,  he  could  not  write  his  own  name. 
He  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Arden  of  Wihneoote,  a  hamlet 
partiy  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  The  Ardens 
were  of  the  acknowledged  gentry  of  Warwick- 
shire ;  their  funily  was  ancient,  and  of  some 
note  in  the  county.  Robert  Arden  was  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor,  although  his  daugh- 
ter Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an  estate  of 
about  64  acres,  called  Ashbies,  at  Wihnecote. 
and  a  small  interest  in  some  fither  land  and 
tenements  near  by,  witii  £6  18*.  id.  in  money, 
which  however  was  equal  to  About  £40  at  this 
time.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter 
partofl667.  WilliamShakespearewasthethird 
child  and  the  first  son  of  a  family  of  8.  He 
had  8  brothers,  neither  of  whom  attained  any 
distinction.  In  his  infancy  and  early  youth  hia 
father^s  circumstances  were  those  of  easy  com- 
petency for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  owned 
two  houses,  each  having  a  garden  and  one  a  croft 
attached  to  it ;  he  rented  a  small  farm,  and 
bought  at  least  two  more  houses  with  gardens 
and  orchards.  The  house  in  Henley  stree^ 
Stratford,  in  which  it  may  Bafel:r  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  from  his  marriage,  if  not  6  years 
before  it,  until  his  death,  was  a  pretty  and  oom- 
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modloiM  dveUing  f<»r  a  msa  at  hit  Btation  at  as  a  wool-stapler  and  a  botoher,  and  aftenrard 
that  time.  It  was  divided  into  two,  and  allowed  as  a  sohoolmaster  and  an  attorn^*!  etM-k.  Itia 
to  go  to  rack  and  rain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reasonable  to  believe  that,  whatever  were  John 
17m  centtuy  The  eldeat  son  of  a  man  in  this  Shakeqieare's  ooonpations,  he  did  not  lack  hia 
positioD,  William  Shakeq>eare  passed  his  child-  son's  assistanoe  in  them.  The  story  that  he 
hood  and  hia  adolescent  jrears  under  external  was  a  batcher  rests  onlj  on  the  relation  of  an 
ciroamfltances  at  least  ordinarily  favorable  to  old  parish  clerk,  bom  too  late  to  have  any  per- 
a  healthy  mental  and  physical  development  of  sonal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  That  Shake- 
hia  natural  powers.  There  was  an  endowed  speare  bad  more  than  a  layman's  knowledge 
grammar  school  at  Stratford,  amone  the  pupils  of  law,  his  plays  afford  evidence,  the  weight 
at  which  we  may  sfUfely  assume,  naving  the  of  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  the  plea  of 
support  of  tradition,  was  the  son  of  the  high  the  universality  of  his  genius.  Genius  reveals 
bailiff  and  chief  ^derman  of  the  town.  What  ftmdaraeutal  truth ;  but  it  oannot  impart  partic- 
amoont  of  leaming  Sbakeapeare  aoqnired  ha-  ular  facts,  or  the  aocorate  use  of  teohmoal  ter- 
fore  ha  entered  aotive  lUb  luu  been  mnoh  dia*  minologv.  Whatever  were  the  aerioiia  employ- 
pntad.  Oertain  critiaB,  the  mo^  prominent  (tf  inrats  ^Shakeineare'a  early  youth,  ve  m^  be 
whom  are  Qiarlea  Gildon  and  John  Upton,  8orethathewaBneartilyinwnedtoaUtheq>orts 
have  asserted  fbr  him  a  very  considerable  suited  to  that  period  of  life.  Upon  the  anthoritr 
scholarship ;  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  ia  of  a  tradition  recorded  by  the  Rev.  Bichard 
Dr.  Bichard  Farmer,  with  much  ingenuity  and  Davies,  who  died  in  1708,  be  was  "  much  giveo 
aome  reason,  argae  that  he  was  ignorant  of  to  all  unluckiueBse  in  stealing  vension  and  rab> 
any  language  but  that  of  which  he  was  the  bits ; "  and  although  this  was  a  comparatively 
greatest  master.  But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  venial  fault  in  his  day,  it  is  probably  true  that 
bimself  a  very  thorough  and  laborious,  if  not  the  unconscious  genios  of  Stratford  sowed  not 
a  very  profound  or  variously  learned  scholar,  a  few  wild  oats  bi  the  fields  thereabout  while 
said  that  ^akespeare  had  "  small  Xik&a  and  he  was  passiog  throng  his  teens.  In  his  rov- 
less  Greek from  which  statement  we  may  ings  he  had  fallen  in  with  Anne  Hathaway,  the 
rea8oniU>Iy  eonclade  that  he  knew  enough  of  daughter  of  Bichard  Hathaway,  a  yeoman  of 
the  former  language  to  master  snob  passages  cS  Bhottwy,  a  village  near  Stratford.  This  yoong 
it  as  he  enoonntered  in  the  oourBe  (Mfdisourrive  woman,  who  was  8  yeara  oldw  tiian  wiake- 
leading  (and  in  his  day  these  were  many),  qteave.  bore  a  daughter  in  Uay,  1088,  of  which 
thongjh  niot  enongh  to  read  Latin  authors  for  he  bad  assumed  the  paternity  by  marrying  the 
ideasun,  and  that  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  some  mother  at  some  time  after  Nov.  28,  1582,  at 
msfamotion  in  the  latter  ton^e.  His  notably  whidi  date  the  bishop  of  Woroester  granted 
frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radi-  a  license  for  the  mamage  of  *'  William  Shag- 
oal  Sanaa  fitvors  this  view  of  his  classical  attain-  spare  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hathwey  of 
menta.  Of  Italian  and  French  he  seems  to  have  Stratford  in  the  diooes  of  Worcester,  maiden," 
acquired  some  knowledge  in  his  youth  or  early  upon  '^onoe  asking  of  the  bannes,"  the  bride- 
maahood.  But  upon  these  points,  as  upon  groom  being  at  that  time  18  and  the  bride  29 
nearly  all  those  oouneoted  with  his  personal  years  old.  Thus  did  Shakespeare  find  himself 
life,  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  and  nnsatis-  the  son  of  a  ruiued  man,  without  a  settled  ooou- 
fSictory  information  derived  from  scanty  tradi-  padon,  and  lacking  8  years  of  bis  m^ority,  a 
tion  and  deduction  from  his  works ;  in  which,  prospective  father  and  the  husband  of  a  woman 
however,  he  left  fewer  traces  of  hia  individu-  old  enongh  to  be  hia  father's  wifo.  We  should 
ali^  and  bis  experience  than  any  other  writer  not  lightiy  pass  over  oiroumstanoes  whidi  be  re- 
known  to  fiune.  Shortly  previoQa  to  1578  J<^  nambered  long  and  sadly,  as  we  learn  from  hia 
Kiakeq>eare*safikirs  became  mnohembarrassed.  aonnets,  and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Us  pl^ 
Inthat  year  he  mortgaged  his  property;  his  as-  ("Tv^fth  Kight,"  act  IL  sc.  4),  written  18 
aesHnenta  by  the  coloration  were  reduced  to  years  after,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
one  third  of  those  paid  by  other  aldermen ;  he  his  prosperity.  How  and  where  he  lived  with 
was  next  excused  from  payii^  any  thing  for  the  his  wife,  whether  in  Stratford  or  Shottery,  we 
relief  of  the  poer ;  and  finally  an  execution  do  not  know.  Kor  has  it  been  discovered  how 
against  him  was  returned  "Ko  effects"  and  longbelivedwithher;  hutHamnetand  Jndith, 
another  Stratford  burgess  was  elected  in  his  twin  children  of  William  and  Anne  Shakespeare, 
place,  beoause  he  bad  long  neglected  to  attend  werebaptizedatStratford,Feb.20,lS84^;  after 
the  '^halIs"<H-  owporation  meetings. ,  He  also,  which  we  hear  of  no  other  offspring  of  this  iU- 
because  he  feared  process  for  debt,  which  oould  starred  union. — We  know  nothing  positively  at 
then  be  executed  on  Sunday,  remuned  away  Shakespeare  from  his  birth  until  his  marriage, 
from  ohorob,  and  tbns  inonrred  suspicion  of  and  from  that  date  nothing  hat  the  birtii  of  hb 
nonoMifonnity.  He  however  contrived  to  re-  8  children,  until  we  find  him  an  actor  in  Lon- 
tain  poBseasion  of  hia  house  in  Henley  street,  don  about  the  year  1589.  He  was  probably  led 
Thna  straitened  in  bis  means  of  livdibood,  John  to  assume  that  profession  by  a  union  <^  i^^oa- 
Shakespeare  would  naturally  seek  to  make  his  tion,  opportunity,  and  necessity.  Pla^-mhig 
eldest  son  contribute  something  to  his  own  was  a  favorite  diversion  in  the  days  m  Bllcar 
Bapport,if  nottothat  of  the  fanmy;  and  tradi-  bf^  and  in  faot  may  be  regarded  as  amaana 
tion  tells  us  that  he  labored  first  with  hia  father  of  popular  instruction  and  culture,  which  then 
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Bnpplied  the  place  of  the  popnlar  leeture,  the  formed  hj  contemporarj  wiiten  as  to  the  per- 
light  literatare,  and  the  newspaper  of  our  da7.  formances  of  the  eminent  actors  of  that  time : 
The  beet  plajers  performed,  of  course,  at  Lon-  hat  of  Shakeapeare's  performances  we  reaa 
don;  bat  Btoolling  bands  went  through  the  nothing.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  played 
roTid  districts  fnum  town  to  town,  and  even  the  Ghost  in  his  own  "  Hamlet and  it  is  re- 
the  metropolitan  companies  sometimes  trav-  corded  hj  Oldys  that  one  of  his  Toonger  broth- 
elled  into  tiie  provinces.  Daring  Shakespeare's  ere,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  when  qnestiooed 
boyhood  plays  had  often  been  performed  at  in  hia  last  days  abont  Wuliam,  said  that  he 
Stratford;  and  we  may  be  sore  that  he  lacked  coold  remember  nothing  of  his  performances 
neither  the  means  nor  the  appetite  for  their  en-  bat  seeing  him  **  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own 
^yment.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  deOTep> 
also,  that  several  of .  Shakespeare's  seniors  itoldman,heworeal(mgbeard,andi^peared 
among  Uie  yootSi  of  Stratford  had  gone  to  Lon-  wo  weak  and  droopixuf,  and  unable  to  walk, 
don  and  adtqtted  the  stage  as  a  means  of  liveli-  that  he  was  forced  to  he  sapported  and  carried 
hood.  Thna  stimnlated  dj  the  memory  of  past  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  vhich  he  was 
eqjoyment,|>ree8ed  by  urgent  need,  Mmscioos  of  seated  among  some  company,  and  one  ot 
dramatio  ability,  and  sore  of  finding  acquaint-  them  snng  a  song."  If  Uiis  story  may  be 
BBces,  if  not  friends,  in  tiie  theatres  of  London,  believed,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  played 
what  wonder  that  he  was  soon  knocking  at  the  **Adam^'  In  "As  Ton  like  It."  There  is  a 
stage  doorf  Other  motive  to  sach  migration  tradition  also  that  he  played  kingly  parts, 
be  did  not  need;  bat  another  has  been  fbmish*  for  which  his  fine  person  and  graced  bear- 
ed him  by  tradition.  It  is  said  that  his  poach-  ing  fitted  him.  We  learn  from  Ben  Jonson's 
ing  propensities  led  him  to  steal  a  deer  from  own  edition  of  bis  comedies  (folio,  1616) 
Sir  Thomas  Lnoy  of  Oharlecote,  near  Stratford,  that  Shakespeare  played  a  principal  part  in 
and  that,  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  when  it  was  first 
he  revenged  himsdf  by  a  lampooning  b&Uad  performed,  in  1698,  and  also  in"  S^anus"  when 
wbioh  he  stadc  inion  the  gates  of  the  park  it  was  brought  out  tn  1608 ;  but  what  charae- 
vhidh  he  had  -violated.  The  ballad,  as  it  has  ters  he  sustained  in  these  plays  we  do  not 
oinne  down  to  ns,  is  coarse,  tbongh  daver;  it  know.  Shakeq«are*B  pen  seems  to  have  been 
Irritated  SirThomas  so  much  that  ne  redoubled  soon  emplOTed,  but  not  at  first  in  purely  origi- 
hia  persecution  of  Shakespeare,  and  being  the  nal  composition.  In  his  time  there  was  an  in- 
most important  man  in  that  vicinity,  he  drove  ordinate  craving  for  new  plays.  Pnblic  taste 
the  poor  lad  out  of  Stratford.  This  story,  first  was  rwidly  improving ;  and  plays  the  subjects 
told  by  Bowe,  on  the  information  of  BettOTton,  ot  which  were  popular  were  rewritten  again 
the  actor,  in  "  Some  Account  of  the  life  of  and  again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advan- 
WilHun  Shakespeare,"  prefixed  to  bis  edition  cing  standard  of  criticism.  Young  lawyers  and 
of  the  poet's  works,  is  sustained  by  independent  poets  produced  plays  rapidly  to  meet  the  de- 
tradition.  It  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and  mand ;  but  they  conld  hardly  satis^  it.  Each 
ingenuity  by  those  who  would  fain  have  the  theatrical  company  not  only  "kept  a  poet," 
world  believe  that  the  hoy  Shakespeare  neither  but  had  8  or  4,  more  or  less,  In  Its  pay ;  and 
stole  deer  nor  wrote  coarse  lampoons;  hut  its  there  was  hardly  a  theatre  which  could  not 
credibility  has  never  been  mater^y  impaired,  boast  of  as  many  of  its  actors  who  conld  write 
and  it  certainly  supported  by  the  sharp  out  at  as  well  as  play.  There  was  a  never  ceasing 
Sir  Thomas  Limit  in  the  opening  of  the  first  writing  of  new  pla^  and  fttrbishins  up  of  old 
aoene  of  "The  Merry  'Wives  of  Windsor."  ones.  Two,  three,  and  even  half  a  dozen  play- 
Shake^are  probably  arrived  in  London  in  wrights  were  employed  upon  one  drama,  when 
1686  or  1586;  the  earlier  date  beat  according  haste  was  necessary  for  the  theatre,  or  when 
with  all  the  facts  and  cirouniBtanoes  to  be  con-  the  junto  needed  money^  whicji  was  almost 
iridered.  He  must  soon  have  entered  the  thea-  always.  It  was  upon  this  field  of  labor  that 
tre ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  he  first  Shakespeare  entered ;  not  seeking  by  it  fame, 
sought  employment.  One  tradition  says  that  but  fortune;  not  consecrating  himself  to  liter- 
he  was  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a  ature,  but  working  for  the  wherewithal  to  re- 
very  mean  rank ;"  and  another,  that  his  earliest  turn  to  the  Stratford  whichlie  had  left  almost 
position  was  that  of  "  a  servitor,"  which  is  a  fugitive,  to  live  there  like  a  gentleman,  un- 
probable.  Toung  players  were  then  appren-  der  the  very  noses  of  the  Lucys.  It  has  been 
ticed ;  he  would  bave  been  expected  to  begin  generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  on  his  er- 
as an  apprentice ;  and  apprentices  were  then  rival  in  London  joined  at  once  the  company 
called  servants.  TVadition  also  says  that  he  which  played  at  the  Blaokfriars  theatre,  known 
began  hia  London  life  by  holdii^  horses  at  tiie  as  the  lord  chamberlain^  servants,  and  that 
playhouse  doors.  This  story  has  nether  good  he  wrote  for  no  otiier.  But  although  there  ia 
ftuthoiity,  probability,  nor  concurrent  testi-  no  doubt  that  he  soon  became  engaged  with 
mony  to  support  it  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  that  company,  and  although  it  ia  quite  possible 
rise  to  eminence  was  rapid ;  though  not  as  an  that  he  never  played  in  any  other,  there  seems 
aotor,  for  he  seems  never  to  have  risen  above  to  he  reason  for  believing  tiiat  he  began  his 
the  poution  known  on  &e  French  stage  as  career  aa  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  company 
f  *  general  ntilitT'"  Ve  are  tolerably  well  in-  with  Robert  Greene  and  OhrlBtopher  Marlowe, 
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who  were  plsywrights  of  established  reputa- 
tion before  be  had  asked  a  bearing,  and  who 
wrote  cbieflj  for  a  companr  known  aa  the  earl 
of  Pembroke's  serrants.  Id  co^jonction  with 
them  he  appears  to  have  written  a  part  of 
"  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  of  "  Tbe  First  Part 
of  tbe  Oontention  betwixt  the  Two  Famons 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  of  "  The 
Tme  Tragedy  of  Bichard  Doke  of  York." 
Thioh  he  afterward  rewrote  alone,  and  hronght 
ont  aa  his  own,  as  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
and  the  Second  and  Third  parts  of  "  Kin^  Heni^ 
YI."  The  fiaots  and  argaments  on  whioh  thu 
oonolasion  rests  cannot  be  stated  here;  thej 
will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  B.  Grant  White's  "Essay 
on  the  Antborship  of  the  Three  Parts  of  King 
Henry  YI."  He  soon  obtained  that  degree 
of  eminence  whioh  insnres  the  enmity  of  sar- 
prisedf  eclipsed,  and  envions  contemporaries. 
The  first  pablic  notice  of  him  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  an  miworthy, 
dying,  disappointed  rival.  Robert  Greene, 
writing  from  tbe  fitting  deathbed  of  a  grovel- 
ling debaachee,  warns  three  of  his  literary  com- 
panions to  ahnn  intercourse  with  actors,  whom 
ne  styles  "pnppita  tliat  ipeake  from  our 
montlu,  tiboBO  anOcks  mmisht  hi  our  ooloars." 
He  goes  on  to  say :  "Yes,  trust  them  not:  fbr 
there  is  an  npstart  crow  beantified  with  oar 
feathers,  that  with  his  Ingres  heart  wrapt  in  a 
players  hyde,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to 
bombwt  ont  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you; 
and  beeing  an  absolate  Johannes  lixc-totum,  is, 
in  bis  owne  oonceyt,  the  ooely  Shake-scene  in 
a  countrey."  The  allaston  here  to  Shakespeare 
is  unmistakable;  tbe  words  "Tygres  heart," 
&o.,  are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  whioh  is 
found  both  in  tbe  "  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
VI.,"  and  in  "The  True  Tragedy;"  and  the 
fimnw  play  is  plainly  indicated  as  one  oi  those 
in  whien  the  npstart  crow  Is  beantified  witii 
the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the  friends 
whom  he  addresses,  Marlowe^  Lodge,  and 
Peele.  The  letter  in  whioh  this  exhortation 
occurs  was  published  in  1693,  shortly  after  the 
writer's  death,  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend  Henry  CQiettle.  It  gave  offence  to  Mar- 
lowe and  Shakespeare,  as  we  know  from  a  pam- 
phlet pnbli^ed  by  Ohettle  8  months  after,  in 
which  he  says :  "  With  neither  of  them  that 
take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of 
them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never  be;  tbe 
other  [Shakespeare] ...  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the 
original  faalt  had  beene  my  fault,  because  my- 
selfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  nor  lease  civill 
than  he  exclent  in  the  onalitie  he  professes; 
beddes  £vers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
npr^htnes  of  dealing  which  argues  his  honesty, 
and  his  fteetions  grace  in  writting  that  approves 
bis  art"  Thns  we  find  Shakespeare  at  the  age 
of  28,  only  between  6  and  7  years  i^r  bis  de- 
parture from  Stratford,  in  possession  of  the 
regard  of  his  equals,  tbe  respect  of  his  superi- 
ors, the  admiration  of  the  public,  and  the  oon- 
seqnent  jeatons  hate  of  his  inferiors.  From 
tluB  time  fbrward  to  the  end  of  his  career  ia 


London  onr  knowledge  of  his  life  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  liia 
plays  and  poems;  and  the  date  at  which  these 
were  written  haa  in  most  cases  to  be  inferred 
or  conjectured.  Before  this  tame,  in  addition 
to  his  share  in  the  old  plays  already  named, 
and  perhaps  some  others  wliich  are  lost,  includ- 
ing an  older  form  of  "  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.,"  he  had  qnite  snrdy  written  "  Ti- 
tos  Androniona,"  "Love's  Ubor'a  Lc»t," 
»  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  The  Com- 
edy of  Errws,"  and  perhaps  a  put  of  an  early 
and  nnpablished  form  of  "  Borneo  and  Juliet," 
and  a  part  of  "A  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream." 
In  1608  appeared  his  first  puMlshed  poem,  * 
"  Venus  ana  Adonis,"  in  which  the  glow  of 
yonthfol  ardor  is  chilled,  but  not  extiDgmehed, 
by  the  cold  and  elaborate  style  in  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  poeta  most  in  vogoe  at  Uiak 
time,  he,  going  thus  the  way  of  all  young  au- 
thors, solioltoasly  wrote.  This  poem  is  filled 
with  evidences  of  an  intimate  knowledge  and 
genuine  love  of  natnre,  and  aside  fr^m  tbe  at- 
tractiveness of  its  BQlgect,  it  is  not  snrpri^ing 
that  S  edidona  of  it  were  called  for  within  9 
years.  It  was  defeated  to  the  earl  of  .Sonth- 
ampton,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  noble- 
man, who  loved  Uteratnre  and  uie  drama,  and 
encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  even  players. 
It  is  said  that  his  kindness  to  Shakespeare  went 
so  far  that  the  poet  received  from  him  £1,000 
as  a  free  gift.  As  this  sum  at  that  time  was 
equal  to  about  $30,000  in  America  t«-day,  the 
amount  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated, 
possibly  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher.  Bowe, 
who  first  told  this  story,  says  that  Southamp- 
ton gave  the  money  that  Shakespeare  "  might 
go  ttroiigb  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard 
he  had  a  mind  to ;"  and  it  has  been  reasonably 
eoirieotored  that  this  purchase  was  an  interest 
in  we  company  to  whidi  Shakei^ware  attached 
himself  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
in  which  b«  became  a  principal  owner.  Mr. 
John  Payne  Oollier,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  English  stage,  produced  in  18S6,  as  one 
of  several  of  a  similar  nature  which  he  had 
discovered  among  the  M8S.  of  the  earl  of  Elles- 
mere  at  Bridgewater  house,  a  certificate  dated 
"Nov'r  18,  1589,"  in  which  Shakespeare's 
name  appears  as  the  12th  in  a  list  of  16  shar- 
ers in  the  Blacke  Fryers  play-house."  This 
document  has  been  pronounced  spurious  by 
some  of  the  most  emment  and  respectable  pa- 
Iffiographers  and  English  scholars  m  England. 
If  it  is  gamine,  and  Shakwpeare  was  in&bted 
to  hia  noble  patron  tor  any  share  in  the  com- 
pany, the  dedioatitm  was  an  aoknowiedgment 
of  the  gift,  and  not  the  contrary.  In  any  case 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  poem  vaa  written 
some  years  before  it  was  prmted;  and  it  may 
have  been  brought  by  the  young  poet  from 
Stratford  in  MS.  and  read  by  a  select  circle,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  custom  of  the  time,  before  it 
was  published.  In  the  dedication  Shakespeare 
calls  it  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  and 
promises  fan  patron  to  tak«  advantage  of  all 
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idle  hoDrs  until  he  has  honored  him  with  some 
graver  labor — slanguage  which  seema  to  indi- 
cate not  oolj  Soauiampton's  consent  to  accept 
this  work,  bat  that  he  had  already  shown  a 
friendljr  interest  in  the  writer.  In  1694  Shake- 
speare pablished  "Lacrece,"  which  he  also 
dedicated  to  Soathampton,  saying:  "Thfflove 
I  dedicate  to  your  loroahip  is  without  end. . . . 
What  I  have  done  is  yoars ;  what  I  have  to  do 
is  yours;  being  in  part  &U  I  have  devoted 
yours."  This  poem  was  qnite  surely  written 
in  1698,  and  its  style  of  thooght  shows  that  its 
writer  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  maturing  ef- 
fect of  several  yean  since  the  production  of 
*'  Venus  and  Adonis."  Between  1693  and 
1696  Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  and  in  this 
order,  "Richard  in.,»  "All's  WeU  that 
Ends  Well "  (which  seems  to  have  been  first 
called  "Love's  Labor's  Won"),  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  in  its  latest  form,  "  £ing 
Kiohard  11.,"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice."^ With  the  two  last  named  plays  begin 
the  indications  of  that  mental  development 
of  their  author  whioh  has  been  called  *'the 
middle  period"  of  his  genius.  "  King  John," 
the  rewritten  "Borneo  and  Juliet,"  "  The  First 
and  Second  Parts  of  King  Henry  IV„"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "As  Too  Like  It," 
**Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "King  Henry 
v.,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  Hamlet  ^  (found- 
ed probably  upon  an  older  play)  seem  to  have 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  from  1896  to  1600 
inclusive — a  rich  yield  of  6  years,  but  this  was 
Shakespeare's  most  productive  period.  "  The 
Second  Part  of  Kin^  Henry  I  v."  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  eziating  presentation  of  his 
many-sided  genins.  It  is  surpassed  in  some 
one  regard  by  several  of  the  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies; but  in  no  other  single  play  does  the 
snpremacy  of  his  powers  as  poet,  dramatist, 
philosopher,  wit,  and  humorist  so  manifestly 
appear.  It  is  in  this  history  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Falstaff  attuns  its  hii^est  development 
The  great  tragedies  were  the  fhiit  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  17th  century.  As  several  of 
them  were  not  printed  until  the  publication  of 
their  author's  collected  works  after  his  death, 
the  order  of  their  production  is  not  easily  de- 
terminable. They,  with  two  comedies,  were 
probably  produced  in  the  following  order: 
''Troilus  and  Oressida,"  "The  Taming  of  the 
Bhrew,."  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "Othello," 
"King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Ceasar," 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriolanns;"  bat 
the  last  named  tr^iedy  was  not  improbably 
Tmtten  after  1610.  "King  Lear,"  the  grand- 
est exhibitioa  of  ita  author's  genius,  may  he 
safely  attributed  to  the  year  1606,  when 
Shakespeare  was  40  years  of  age.  Between 
1610  and  1618  "Oymbeline,"  "Timon  of  Ath- 
ens," "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Tempest," 
and  "  King  Henry  VIIL"  were  produced ;  and 
about  the  latter  year  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
write.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  his  very 
latest  productions  were  two  plays,  in  one  of 
which,  "  The  Tempesti"  he  preserves  the  uni- 


ties of  time  and  place  with  classic  tenacity, 
while  in  the  other, "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  he  sets 
them  at  naught  with  a  recklessness  which  has 
no  parallel  even  in  his  pages.  "  Pericles,"  pub- 
li^ed  in  his  lifetime  as  his,  shows  marks  of 
his  latest  style,  which  increase  in  frequency 
towtfd  its  close.  It  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
another  hand  which  he  undertook  to  embeUish. 
Of  "The  Two  Noble  Khismen,"  published  in 
1684  as  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  there  can 
be  hardly  a  question  that  he  was  in  pat  the 
author;  but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to 
which  he  made  addiUoos,  and  to  which  again 
Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare's  death,  put  a  modi- 
fying hand.  In  addition  to  the  works  which 
have  been  enumerated,  he  wrote  "  A  Lover's 
Complunt,"  a  very  charming  amatory  elegy, 
which  bears  the  marks  of  his  style  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  "  middle  period ;"  some  minor 
pieces,  which  were  embodied  in  a  miscellany 
called  "  The  Pasuonate  Pilgrim ;"  and  his  son- 
nets. These  sonnets,  though  deformed  with 
occasional  conceits,  far  surpass  all  other  poems 
of  thur  kind  in  our  own  language,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  and  would  have  won  th«r  author 
an  immortal  name  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
It  is  only  in  the  sun-like  q)lendor  of  his  dra- 
matic poetry  that  their  feebler  light  is  paled. 
To  whom  they  were  written,  and  in  whose 

Eerson,  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  unsolved 
terary  problems.  They  were  published  in 
1600  vrith  a  dedication  by  the  publisher  to  a 
"  Mr.  W.  H.,"  whom  he  styles  their  "  onUe  be- 
getter;" and  who  this  begetter  was  no  man 
has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  show.  Most 
of  them  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
endearment  to  a  beautiAil  young  man ;  many 
of  ^em  reproach,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who 
is  WTOt^  with  one  he  loves,  a  beautiful  and 
fiuthless  woman;  a  few  bdkmg  to  the  class 
called  "OGoauonu."  It  has  been  ingeniooaly 
argani  by  Mr.  Boaden  that  the  gentleman  so  an- 
ceremonioudy  addressed  by  a  bookseller  as  Mr. 
W,  H.  was  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke; 
but  Chalmers  had  almost  as  much  reason  for 
his  notion  that  he  was  Qneen  Elizabeth  in 
donblet  and  hose.  Coi^ecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  various  and  futile;  aud  it  has 
been  reasonably  supposed,  in  the  words  of  the 
Bev.  Aiezander  Byce,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, learned,  and  candid  of  Shakespeare's 
commentators,  that  "most  of  them  were  com- 
posed in  an  aasamed  character,  on  different 
subjeote  and  at  different  tunes,  for  the  amuse- 
ment, if  not  at  the  so{^Bti<m,  of  the  author's 
intimate  assodates."  %is  opinion  as  to  th« 
origin  of  these  beantifiil  and  mysterions  com- 
positions is  sust^ed  by  the  phrase,  "  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  applied  to 
them  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  "  Palladis  Tamia," 
published  in  1698.  But  the  sonnets  themselves* 
forbid  us  to  accept  this  theory  as  satisiiactory. 
Whatever  their  occasion  may  have  been,  some 
of  them  give  us  glimpses  deep  down  into 
Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts.— -Meagre  as  thia 
record  is  compared  with  tlie  eminence  of  ita 
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nbjeot,  we  have  nearly  t^proMhed  the  Umito 
of  otir  knowle^  of  Shakespeare's  life.  Al- 
most 100  y^tn  ago  Oeorge  Steevens  wrote: 
"  All  that  is  known  with  an^  degree  of  oertain- 
tT'oonoeming  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  was  bom 
at  E^nMibrd-upOQ-ATon,  married  and  had  chil- 
dren ^ere ;  went  to  London,  where  he  oom- 
menoed  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays ;  re- 
tamed  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and 
was  baried."  The  aaridnoos  reeettrohfls  oS  a 
eeatoTT'  have  diaoovered  little  more  than  this. 
Tba  antiquaries  bare  fbond  his  name  in  a  fbw 
pnbHo  doooments  and  private  letters,  telling  of 
the  pnrohaae  of  lands  and  tithes,  the  leainng  of 
honses,  and  the  borrowing  of  money;  botwhat 
do  saolk  trivial  and  barren  faeta  tell  us  of  the 
life  of  him  who  wrote  "  Hamlet,"  "  King  Lear," 
"Uaobeth,""(MnUo"l  The  notion  for  a  long 
time  prevailed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  stiU 
prevails,  that  Shakespeare  was  nnappreoiated 
and  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  and  owes  his 
&me  to  the  discovery  of  his  genios  by  his  post- 
hnmoas  oritios.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
We  have  seen  what  bia  reputation  was  both  ea 
aa  anther  and  a  man  in  16M.  His  "  Venae 
and  Adonis,"  published  in  the  next  year,  had 
ran  through  6  editions  by  ]6(^.  Both  it  uid 
"  Luerece"  are  highly  extolled  by  contempora- 
ry writers.  Spenser  himself  alludea  to  bun  in 
'*Oolin  Olont,**  written  In  16M,  as  one 

WboM  moMj  fkill  of  bl|^  thoagfat^  Invention, 
Doth  like  mniMUia  heroletllf  Mond. 

Franois  Meres,  in  his  "  Palladis  Tamia,"  pnb- 
lished  in  1698,  when  Shakespeare  was  34  years 
old,  said  that  '^the  sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid 
lives  in  melliflnous  and  honey-tongued  Shake- 
apeare;  witness  bis  'Venns  and  Adonis,'  his 
'Lnoreoe,*  his  sag  red  sonnets  among  his  pri- 
vate friends."  **As  Plan  toe  and  Seneca  are 
aeoonnted  the  best  tor  comedy  and  tragedy 
mong  the  Latinos,  so  Shakespeare  among  the 
T&igliMh  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kin&  for 
the  stage."  And  tins  was  before  his  greatest 
works  were  written.  Meres  adds:  "As  Spins 
Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speake  with 
Plantus'  tongue,  if  they  would  speake  Latin,  so 
I  say  that  the  Muses  would  apeM:e  with  BhaJce- 
speare's  fine  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speake 
fingliab."  We  know,  too,  that  bis  plays  were 
as  attractive  to  the  public  as  they  were  satis- 
factory to  those  critics  who  were  not  his  rivals. 
Leonard  Dtgges,  bora  in  1588,  tells  us,  in  verses 
not  published  until  1640,  that  when  the  audi- 
enoe  saw  Shakespeare's  plays  they  were  ravish- 
ed and  went  awa^  in  wonder;  and  that,  al- 
though Ben  Jonson  was  admired,  yet  when  his 
best  plays  would  hudfy  britig  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  sea-ooal  fire,  Shakespeare's  would 
fill "  cook-pit,  giUleries,  boxes,"  and  scarce  leave 
standing  room.  Wealth  was  the  sure  result  of 
such  suocesa ;  and  so  we  find  that  as  early  as 
1697  be  had  bought  a  fine  manrion  in  bis  na- 
tive town,  built  oridnally  by  Sir  Hugh  Olop- 
ton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  known  as 
"  the  great  bonse,"  and  afterward  as  Hew  Place. 
It  was  the  largest  uid  best  hoose  In  Bbratfind, 


and  aa  such,  when  In  Qa  poaaesston  of  flhaka- 
speare's  gr«iddaaghter,  lira.  Nash,  aftwward 
Lady  Barnard,  was  occupied  by  Queen  Henri- 
etta Mwia  in  IMS,  daring  the  oivil  war.  In 
1697,  also,  Shakemetfe  opened  a  negotiation 
for  the  purohase  m  a  part  of  the  lease  of  the 
tithes  of  Slaratford,  which  however  was  not  per- 
fected for  some  years,  when  he  invested  a  sum 

§[ual  to  about  $18,000  in  this  public  security, 
e  otherwise  iatneased  In  subrtanoe,  and,  like 
hia  own  "  Juadoe  Shallow,"  had  "  land  and 
beeves."  In  1696  Jc^  Shakeq>e«*e  obtuned 
from  the  heralds'  college  a  "  confiraiation"  of 
an  alleged  previous  grant  of  arms,  in  which  con- 
firaiation It  is  said  that  the  grantee's  "parenta 
and  late  antecessors"  "  were  for  their  valiant 
and  fiuthiul  services  advanced  and  rewarded  of 
tlie  most  prudent  prince  Henry  the  Seventh." 
But  no  record  of  audi  advancement,  or  of  the 
original  grant  of  (urms,  has  been  discovered;  and 
as  tiieee  allegatioDS  were  tineof  William  Shake- 
speare's "  antecessors"  on  the  mother's  side,  it 
has  been reaamably  ooqjeotnied  tiut the  "eon- 
firmati<m"  of  arms  was  ^>plied  for  by  J<^ 
Shakespeare  at  the  hutanee,  and  procmd  hT 
the  influence,  of  Ida  thriving  and  much  admired 
eldest  son.  Traditi<m  teUs  us  that  Shake- 
speare's memory  clung  to  Stratford  in  the 
midst  of  his  metropolitan  triumphs  and  suo- 
oesees,  and  that  he  vidted  his  family  once  a  year. 
Hia  townsmen  respected  and  looked  up  to  himf 
and  in  some  oases  leaned  confidently  upon  his 
good  ofSoes  in  the  way  of  influence  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  money.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  interoonree  with  actors  and  men  of  letters 
in  London,  save  that  he  won  gru£f  Ben  Jonson 
to  say  in  his  "  Discoveries :"  I  loved  the  mas, 
and  do  honor  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any."  And  indeed,  according  to 
Ihe  tradition  fiinifshed  by  Betterton  to  Bowe^ 
Jonson  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare  for  the 
reception  and  performance  of  his  first  play  at 
the  Blaokfriars  theatre.  It  had  been  tossed 
aside  as  the  production  of  an  unknown  writer, 
when  Shakespeare  read,  admired,  and  recom- 
mended it.  Fuller  says  in  his  Worthies"  that 
the  two  friends  had  many  "  wit  combats"  to- 
gether, in  which  he  compares  Jonson  to  "  a 
Spanidi  great  galleon,"  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances,"  and  Shakespeare  to  an  "  Eng- 
lish man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  but  lighter  in 
sailing."  It  has  been  supposed  that  theee  en- 
counters took  place  at  the  Mermaid  tavem, 
where  a  dub  met  whidi  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  founded,  and  of  which  J(»ison,  BeannHm^ 
Fletdier,  Selden,  Donn&  and  others  of  their 
sort  were  members.  I^ifbrtonately  there  ia 
no  evidence  whatevw  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare ever  met  with  this  dnb ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  James 
was  so  much  his  admirer  that  he  wrote  him 
an  unicahle  letter"  in  autograph.  It  is  not 
very  improbable  that  James  should  have  done 
so ;  and  the^te  is  evidence  of  some  weight  to 
show  that  the  letter  was  in  the  posseanon  of 
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Sir  iranam  DUTWant,  altbonrii  at  tiw  be- 
ginning of  the  last  oentnry  it  bad  been  lort.— 
Bh^espeare  is  snppoied  to  have  abandoMd 
the  stage  abont  1804,  and  to  have  returned  to 
Stratford  to  llTe  at  some  time  between  1610 
and  1618.  Ho  record  or  noteworthy^  tradition 
at  any  event  of  inuMirtanoe  or  interest  in  tfaia 
part  of  hie  8tratf<»<a  life  has  readied  Bs.  Bow« 
aays  that  he  spent  it  "  in  ease,  retirement,  and 
tiie  oonverBation  of  his  friends,"  irho  were 
"the  gentlemen  of  t^e  neighborhood."  We 
bicrt  no  aoooimt  aS  the  manner  of  hla  death 
except  the  fidlowing  wtry  In  the  dlary^  <tf  the 
Ber.  John  Ward,  who  was  ^^ofeMed  viear  of' 
Stratford  in  16M,  nmAj  SO  jrears  after  the 
event  to  wbioh  it  relates :  "  Shakespeare,- 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merie  meet- 
ing, and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Sfaak^ 
ipeare  died  of  a  feavoor  I2iere  contracted."  It 
is  not  imposrible  that  this  piece  of  gosriping 
tradition  is  tme ;  and  those  who  like  to  l>meve 
it  may  do  so.  Shakeroeare  was  bnried  on  the 
second  day  after  his  death,  on  the  nortii  ride 
of  the  chancel  of  Stratfbrd  c^nreh.  Over  his 
grave  there  is  a  flat  stone  with  this  inscription, 
■aid  to  have  been  written  by  himself: 

Q«od  fraud  fi>r  Imds  forbeare 
To  dlgg  ttw  dost  flndoM«d  heue : 
Bl«at  De  y*  nun    aparu  thes  stoaM, 
And  earn  be  ba  7*  mores  bonet. 

By  wbomsoever  these  lines  were  written,  tfa^ 
hove  hq>pily  bem  effectHal  in  keej^  at  8ta«t- 
fbtd  what  might  otiierwise  liave  been  curled 
to  Westminster.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  momunent  which  was  erected  be- 
fore 1638,  and  in  which  the  poet's  bust  ^peara 
under  an  arch ;  his  riAt  hand  holds  a  pm,  and 
he  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a  onahion  before  him. 
This  bust,  which  is  of  life-size,  was  ori^nally 
colored  after  nature.  The  eyes  were  of  light 
hazel,  t^e  hair  and  beard  anbnm.  The  same 
Bev.  Mr.  Daviea  who  leoords  his  **  nnlnckiness 
tonddog  dsNsr  snd  rabbits,"  also  writee  t^ 
**he  died  a  papist;"  bat,  eonaderiog  the  ex- 
trane  pnritanioal  noticau  then  iH<0valeBt,  a 
very  moderate  degree  6f  high  chnrchmansfaip 
wonld  be  likely  to  be  stigmatised  among  tbepeo> 
l^e  as  papratry,  especially  in  an  actor.  His  works 
are  imbued  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  sppreoia- 
Uoa  of  the  vital  tmths  of  Ohristiuiity,  without 
leaning  toward  imy  form  of  relif^ous  observ- 
ance or  of  ohnrch  government,  or  any  theologi- 
cal tenet  or  dogma.  His  character  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  singular  completeness,  and 
of  perfect  balance.  An  actor  at  a  time  when 
tuOUm  were  held  in  the  lowest  possible  esteem, 
he  won  respect  and  oonsideration  tnm  those 
who  held  the  highest  rank  and  station;  apoet, 
he  waa  yet  not  only  thrift  bnt  TKrorident.  Snr- 
pasdng  all  his  ri^la  among  lua  social  eqaals, 
he  was,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  surprise, 
loved  by  aU  of  them.  "  Sweet"  and  "  gentie'' 
are  the  endearing  epithets  which  they  de- 
lighted to  apply  to  him.   In  his  pontion,  to 

Erodooe  this  effiact  npon  Idgh  and  low,  he  most 
m  united  a  m^ve  dipitly  to  a  lingular 


■weetness  of  temper  and-  gracionsneaa  nen- 
Xker.  His  integrity  was  early  noticed,  as  al- 
ready has  been  remarked ;  and  Jeeson,  in  his 
"Discoveries,"  says  he  was  "indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  firee  nature."  More  than 
this  we  do  not  know  of  him;  but  this  is  mneh. 
In  person  -  he  wpears  to  have  been  no  leaa 
agreeable  than  in  mind.  Aubrey  heard  tiiat 
he  was  "  a  handsome,  well  shapt  man."  With 
this  report  the  bast  at  Btratfora,  and  the  por- 
trait Migraved  by  Droeshont  for  the  first  iKd- 
leeted  editim  of  his  works,  agree.  They  are 
the  onty  ^Mnf  anthentlo  portraita  ttf  him; 
and  hard  and  poorly  drawn  as  the  laMw  is, 
there  la  a  otmlumtty  between  the  two  wluoh 
sostains  the  anthmtioity  oS  hoih.  Both  show 
a  somewhat  unnsoal  length  of  upper  lip ;  oth- 
erwise the  featares  are  remarkably  well  sh^ied 
and  proportioned,  and  the  head  is  large  and 
STmnetrical^— Such  brief  criticism  as  could  be 
hm  passed  upon  his  works  would  be  euperftu- 
ous,  almost  impertinent.  By  the  voice  of  the 
whole  civilized  worid  his  name  is  *'  the  first  in 
all  literature:"  in  imagination,  in  fancy,  in 
knowledge  of  man,  in  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  hu- 
mor,  in  pathos,  in  strength,  in  veraatili^,  in 
fblknty  of  language,  hi  the  marie  of  hia  veM 
and  in  (hat  mystOTious  power  which  fiuea  all 
tiiese  BHMVato  powers  into  (me,  and  makes 
them  a  ringle  means  to  a  rin|^  end,  he  atanda 
alone,  nnapproached,  and  seeming  unapproach- 
able. According  to  the  custom  of  his  time, 
his  dramas  w«e  fonnded  npon  others,  the  sob- 
jeets  of  whidi  were  favorites  with  the  ^ublic^ 
or  npon  popular  tales,  or  paaaages  in  history. 
But  in  the  interweaving  of  two  stories  into 
one  plot  (as  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice")  and 
hi  the  elaboration  of  a  bald  and  barren  subject, 
he  e^ibited  a  o(Histractive  faculty  not  inrariw 
to  his  other  gifts.  He  did  not  heritate  to  avail 
himself  of  the  very  language  of  the  dmnikdw 
ornovdisttowhomhewetttforincideBta;  but 
hi  passiiw  through  his  mind  It  wastranafivaied 
from  pe»hable  tvoseitttolmperlahdile  poetry, 
ma  onief  ezoeHenee  is  hi  the  nni^  and  consis- 
tent action  of  his  characters.  He  gave  each 
one  an  individual  soul ;  they  speak  their  own 
tiiottghts  and  feriings,  not  liis.  In  this  respect 
his  power  seems  almost  snpematural. — Umike 
Dante,  unlike  Ifilton,  unlike  Qoethe,  unlike 
the  great  poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  po- 
Utioal  or  even  the  social  life  of  his  era.  Among 
his  contemporaries  and  countrymen  were  Ra- 
leigh, Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Ooke,  Cam^, 
Oedl,  Hooker,  Drake,  and  Inigo  Jones;  and 
yet  there  is  no  evidenoe,  even  tra^tionaiyt 
that  he  had  any  acquaintance  witti  either  of 
these  men,  or  with  any  others  of  less  note 
among  the  statesmen,  soholars,  soldiers,  or  ar- 
tistsofhisday.  In  making  his  will  Shakespeare 
left  his  wift  (who  survived  him  7  years),  by 
an  interlined  bequest,  only  his  "second  best 
bed  with  the  fttmitnre."  This  hwfcs  like  a 
alight ;  but  his  wife  was  amply  provided  for  by 
her  dower  ri^^t,  snd  the  knowledge  of  tms 
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ibI^i^  very  probably  osnse  him  to  paw  orer 
her  «t  first  unnamed.  Yet  in  a  will  coataimng 
BO  many  small  beqaests,  the  interlineation  of  a 
wife's  name  oannot  bat  be  r^wded  as  evidence 
of  some  lack  of  oonirideratiML  His  liunilx  be- 
came eztinot  in  tiie  third  generation.  His  ami 
Hamoet  died  in  Iff  96  at  the  age  of  U  years.  Hia 
elder  daughter  married  a  phyuoian.  Dr.  John 
Hall,  to  whom  she  bore  one  daughter,  who 
married  Thomas  Kash,  and  after  his  death  Sir 
Jolm  Barnard,  anddiedohildleasri670).  His  see* 
«nd  daughter,  Jnditfa,  married  Tnomas  Quney, 
and  had  8  children,  who  all  died  without  issue. 
Upon  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  New  Place 
was  sold.  It  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  a 
Sir  Hugh  Olopton,  and  finally  became  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  Bev.  Francis  Qastrell,  who  in  1769, 
baring  quarrelled  with  the  town  magisb>ates 
about  asseasments,  razed  the  building  to  the 
ground,  after  having  in  1760  ont  down  the 
nolbanry  tree  planted  by  Shakeipeare,  beoanse 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
visit  it.  The  house  in  Henley  etreet  has  at  last 
been  purchased  by  an  association  which  has 
had  it  restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. — Of  Shake- 
speare's 87  plays,  17  were  printed  separately  in 
quartos,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  his  cooperation,  and  in  many 
instanoeB  from  copies  surreptitiously  obtained. 
The  text  of  most  of  these  quarto  copies  is  very 
corrupt  and  imperfect.  In  1628  two  of  hia  fed- 
low  actors,  John  Heminge  aud  Henry  Oondell, 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  "  Omedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies,"  tsom  which  Irowever  "Periolea" 
waa  omitted.  !niis  rdune,  known  as  the  first 
folio,  contains  tiie  only  anthentio  text  of  ^ake- 
speare's  i^ys.  Bnt  its  authority  is  grievously 
impaired  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  it 
was  printed,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  put  in  type  from  the  snrrepUtioua  and 
imperfect  quartos  which  it  was  mtended  to 
supersede,  and  the  errors  of  which  it  not  in- 
freqoeutly  perpetuates;  but  it  corrects  vastly 
more  than  it  mak^  and  repeats,  and  it  supplies 
serious  deficiencies,  although  it  leaves  some  to 
'  be  supplied.  Plainly,  too,  most  of  the  quarto 
copies  from  which  it  was  printed  had  been 
used  as  stage  copies  by  Shakeq>eare's  company, 
and  thus  reo^Tw  nuwy  corrections  which  were 
at  least  quati  authoritative.  Of  the  text  of  20 
of  the  plays  it  is  the  only  source.  In  lOSS  a 
Sd  editicm  of  the  ooUeoted  pla^  appeiffed.  It 
oorrected  the  text  of  its  predecessor  in  a  few 
passages,  corrupted  it  in  many,  and  modernized 
It  in  some.  It  is  of  no  authority.  A  8d  edition 
appeared  in  1664  (some  copies  are  dated  1668), 
which  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  its  oontainiog 
Pericles"  (as  to  which  see  above),  and  6  spu- 
rious plays  attributed  to  SiuUcespeare  by  book- 
aellers  in  his  lifetime,  hot  Kjjeoted  by  his  friends 
and  fellow  actors — "The  London  Prodigal," 
*'  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  *'  Sir  John  Oldoas- 
tle,"  "The  Puritan  Widow,"  "A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,"  and  "Locrine."  A  4th  fiolu  was 


pabliahed  in  168S.  The  text  of  Shakespeare's 

worlu,  exciting  his  poems,  was  left  in  so  cor- 
rupt a  state  by  tiie  early  printers,  that,  the  au- 
thor's mannsoriirts  having  perished,  it  needed 
mndi  editorial  care  to  bring  it  even  into  a  toleiv 
ablyaomidoMidUim.  ndssalneot  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  eritios  and  scholars  for  a  cen- 
tory  and  a  half,  and  has  produced  a  literatore 
in  wliich  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  philo- 
logioal  and  even  philosophical  speculation  are 
mingled  with  ignorance,  stupidity,  frivolity,  and 
bad  temper.  When  to  the  works  of  the  editors 
and  textual  critics  are  added  those  of  the  phil- 
oeophical  and  the  exegetical,  and  the  illustra- 
tors, we  have  a  library  in  itself.  The  best  index 
to  Shakespearian  literature  yet  published  is  that 
of  P.  H.  SiUig  (6vo.,  Leipsic,  1854) ;  but  this 
is  often  incorrect,  and  is  imperfect  even  up  to 
its  date;  while  that  published  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
well  (London,  1841)  Is  very  incoiiq>lete.  The 
impresncHis  of  Shakeqwore's  works  are  ooout- 
less.  The  editionB  which,  for  thw  text  or 
comments,  are  worthy  of  notice  are :  Kicholaa 
Bowe's  (7  vols.  6vo.,  London,  1709),  the  first 
in  which  the  text  was  anbmitted  to  collation 
and  revision ;  Alexander  Pope's  (6  vols,  ^to^ 
London,  1725),  probably  the  worst  ever  pub^ 
lished ;  Lewis  Theobald's  (7  vols.  Svo.,  Ix>n- 
don,  1788),  in  which  a  great  advance  was 
made  in  the  rectification  of  the  text:  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's  (Q  vols.  4to.,  Oxford,  1744) ; 
Bi^<^  Warburton's  (8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1747);  Dr.  Johnson's  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1765),  the 
value  of  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
reputation  of  its  editor;  Edward  CapeU's  (10 
TOlB.  8to.,  London,  1768^  most  laboriously  and 
oarefitlly  edited,  but  with  little  judgment  or 
taste;  Jc^mson's  edition  with  ad£tional  notes 
by  Geoive  Steevens  (10  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1778) ;  the  same  with  additional  notes  by  Isaac 
Reed  (IS  vols.  8vo.,  1785) ;  Edmund  Malone*s 
edition,  a  most  important  one  (10  vols.  Svo., 
1790);  Isaac  Reed's,  an  enlargement  of  that 
of  1785,  with  the  notes  and  r^ings  of  vari- 
ous commentators,  commonly  called  the  first 
variorum  (21  vols.,  London,  1818) ;  Malone'a 
2d  edition,  completed  and  superintended  after 
his  death  by  James  Boswell  jr.  (21  vols.,  London, 
1821),  "the" vomrum ;  Samuel  Weller Singer's 
(10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  Ghiswick,  1826),  an  edition 
marked  by  all  the  traits  of  the  critical  school 
the  last  century,  but  vei^  popular  Arena  its  heaor 
^  of  typ<^r^ihy,  and  its  Jndiciona  aelM^ona 
from  the  notes  of  previous  editors.  Much  had 
thos  tar  been  done  to  correct  and  illustrate  the 
text  of  Shake^teare ;  bat  it  had  suifered  alnuwt 
as  much  from  the  presumption,  the  perverse- 
ness,  tad  the  narrow  precision  of  his  editors 
and  oonmientators,  as  it  had  profited  by  their 
laborioDs  investigation  of  the  literature  and  the 
manners  of  his  time.  The  critical  spirit  of  the 
last  century  was  narrow  and  oppressed  with 
deference  to  classical  models.  The  authorita- 
tive position  of  the  first  folio  was  littie  regard- 
ed; and  its  readings  were  set  aside  wiuiout 
oanae  as  well  as  with  oanse^  at  the  oaprioe  of 
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the  «Ator.  But  t]i«  minig  of  men  had  oome 
more  and  more  under  the  Inflaenoe  of  Shake- 
speare's genius.  It  was  found  that  he  was  not 
to  be  judeed  by  the  standards  of  the  schools, 
but  that  he  was  a  law  unto  himself.  During 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  there 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaotion  with  the  results 
of  t^e  ^torial  labor  of  the  last  npon  the  works 
of  Shakespeare.  The  result  was  a  new  school 
of  commentators  and  new  editions  of  the  plays. 
First  in  point  of  time,  and  profonndest  in  defer- 
ence  to  the  first  folio,  was  the  pictorial  edition 
of  Ur.  Oharies  Knight  (8  toU.  8to.,  London, 
188ft-'41).  This  was  the  extreme  recoil  of  the 
pendnlom.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
odition  of  Hr.  John  P^ne  OolUer  (8  t<^.  8to^ 
London.  1641-M).  Hr.  Oollier  worked  in  the 
spirit  of  an  uitiqaary  rather  than  a  oritio,  and 
made  much  of  readings  derived  from  the  rarest 
and  most  inaccessible  quarters.  He  opposed 
ooi^ectural  emendation  with  a  bigotry  which 
rivalled  Hr.  Enighf  s  Quixotio  championship 
of  the  first  folio,  and  oft&n  set  reason  at  naught 
in  favor  of  the  oldest  authority."  A  judi- 
eious  eolectio  nse  was  made  of  uie  labors  of 
Hr.  Knight  and  Hr.  Oollier  by  Otilian  0.  Yei^ 
planck,  XLD.,  who  prepared  an  edition  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  New  Yotk,  1847),  to  whioh  be 
eontribnted  a  large  anunmt  of  original  matter 
distiiigaiahed  fiv  aoandneas  of  judgment  and 
flleganoe  of  taste,  An  edltiim  pnbliuied  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bev.  H.  N.  Hudson  (IS 
toIb.  16mo.,  fio^n,  1661-'6)  is  noticeable 
chiefly  for  the  troe  appreciation,  subtle  thought, 
and  manly  vigoroos  style  of  the  essays  intro- 
ductory to  each  play.  In  1868  Mr.  J.  O.  HalU- 
well  commenced  the  publication  of  a  stupen- 
dous edition,  in  20  vols,  folio,  which  is  intended 
to  present  all  of  interest  that  has  been  discov- 
ered or  written  for  the  illnstratioQ  of  Sbake- 
roeare  down  to  the  present  day.  This  great  un- 
dertaking has  thus  far  reached  only  the  10th 
Tolnme.  Hr.  Halliwell  has  not  done  mnch  for 
the  correction  of  the  toxt:  and  the  same  is  tme 
d  Hr.  Howard  Staiuiton*a  pictorial  edition,  in 
vhich  mnob  of  Hr.  Enigbrs  matter  has  been 
nsed.  One  of  the  most  jndicioas  edittons  ever 
published  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (8 
Tols.  8vo.,  London,  1857) ;  but  even  Mr,  Dyce 
has  left  his  page  spotted  with  numerous  corrup- 
tions. The  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Oowden  Olarke 
08  vols.  8vo.,  New  York.  1860)  gives  the  text 
very  carefully  and  judiciously.  The  last  edi- 
tion prepared  from  a  new  recenrion  and  col- 
lation of  the  text  is  that  of  Hr.  R.  Grant  White 
(la  vols,  crown  8vo.,  Boston,  1867-'62),  which 
seeks  to  present  the  reader  with  aU  that  ia  ne- 
oessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the  poet,  and 
whioh  is  distingnished  by  its  numerous  and 
moeessfal  restorations  of  owmpted  pasaasea. — 
Of  the  books  written  npon  Shakespeare^s  lift, 
text,  and  genius,  forming  a  mass  of  which  a  very 
imperfect  record  of  the  mere  titles  fills  89  8vo. 
pages  in  Sillig's  book,  mentioned  above,  only  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  can  be  indicated 
liere.  "A  short  View  of  Tragedy;  its  original 
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Eioelleocy,  and  Oorruption,  with  some  Raflee- 

tions  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Practitionera 
forthe  Stage,"  by  Thomas  Rymer  (8vo.,  London, 
1698),  is  noticeable  only  as  being  the  first  book 
on  this  subject.  But  Dryden  in  his  "  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy"  (1668),  and  in  the  prefaces  Co 
"The  Tempest"  (1670)  and  "  Troilus  and  Cressi- 
da"  (1679),  and  the  defence  of  the  epilogue  to 
"  The  Conquest  of  Granada"  (1672),  and  Lang- 
baine  in  his  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Poets"  (1691),  had  previously  criticized  Shak*- 
are's  plays,  the  former  very  elaborately, 
subsequent  critical  works  these  are  worthy 
of  partienlar  remark:  "Shakespeare  Reetmr- 
ed,  cr  ftwoimens  of  Blunders  ctnnmitted  uid 
nnamended  in  Top9?9  Edition  of  this  Poet," 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (4to.,  London,  17S6) ; 
"Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 
of  Hacbeth,  witii  Remarks  on  Sir  T[homaB] 
H[anmer'B]  Edition  of  Shakespeare;  to  which 
is  affixed  Proposals  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare with  a  Specimen,^'  by  Samuel  Johnsrai 
(13mo.,  London,  1745);  "Critical  Observa- 
tions on  Shakespeare,"  by  John  Upton  (8to.. 
London,  1746  and  1748);  "The  Canons  of 
Criticism,"  by  Thomas  Edwards  (London,  1748^ 
and,  with  additions,  1765);  "Notes  and  Vari- 
ova  Readings  of  Shakespeare,"  by  £dwu4 
Oq>ell  (4to.,  London,  iffid,  and,  with  int> 
portent  additions  and  "The  School  of  Shake- 
speare," 8  vols.  4to.,  1779-'80);  "A  Revl- 
sal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,"  by  Benjamin  Heatii 
(8to.,  London,  1765);  "An  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  EUiakespeare,"  by  Richard  Far- 
mer, D.D.  (8vo.,  Loodon,  1767,  and,  greatlj 
enlu^,  Cambridge,  1767);  "Twenty  of  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the  whole  number 
printed  in  Quarto  daring  his  lifetime,  or  be- 
fore the  R^toration;  collated  where  there 
were  difTerent  copies,  and  published  from  the 
originals,"  by  George  Steevens  (4  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1766);  "Six  Old  Plays  on  which 
Siiakenfeare  founded  ^Heasnre  for  Heasnre,' 
'0«&edy  of  Err<H«,*  'Taming  the  Shrew,* 
*King  John,*  *  King  Henr7  lY.,*  'King  Henrjr 
y.,'  and  'Elng  Leu*'"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
1770);  "Comments  on  the  Last  Edition  of 
8hake«peare*s  Flays,"  by  John  Honck  Mason 
(8vo.,  Dublin,  1785);  *'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Three  Parts  of  Hatrj  YL,**  by  Edmund  Halone 
(London,  1798);  "  A  Specimen  of  a  Commenta- 
ry on  Shakespeare,  containing :  1st,  Notes  on 
'  As  You  Like  It ;'  Sdly,  An  Attempt  to  explain 
and  illustrate  varions  Passages  on  a  new  Prin- 
ciple of  Criticiam  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's 
Doctrine  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,"  by  Wal- 
ter Whiter  (8vo.,  London,  1794);  "An  Apol- 
<wy  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers 
i^ch  were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  Street,  Lon- 
don," by  George  Chalmers  (8vo.,  Ix)nda)^797), 
and  "A  Sappiemental  Apology  for  the  Believ- 
ers in  the  Shakespeare  Fupen"  (1709:  these 
volumes,  with  "An  Appendix"  published  in 
1800,  in  spite  of  the  speciality  of  their  titles,  are 
filled  with  general  comment  and  the  results  of 
oareM  investigation);  "Hlostrations  of  Kiakfr' 
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aM«aiHlorAiioieiitK«Bon,"&e.,b3r7raa«U  axMeuA.    Vr.  B.  Grant  White,  in -''Shak*. 

Donee  (2  vob.  6ro.,  London,  1807) ;  "Oharao-  apeare's  Scholar"  (Sro.,  New  York,  1864),  pnb- 

tenofShakespeai«'BPlajB,"b7WiUi«iDHaKlitt  lUwd  historical  and  eritiflal  stodiea  of  the 

QxHidon,  1817) ;  VorUtungen  &A«r  dramatiteh*^  poet's  text,  oharaoters,  and  commentators,  and 

jri«utwM£»<Mvter,by  Aogost  WUhelmSohl»<  an  ezamination  of  Kr.  Oollier's  folio  of  16Sa, 

fl(8Tols.8n>.,Heiddberg,  1817;  translated  by  the  ooaohuitma  of  which  were  sostained  by 
Black,  London,  1818) ;  "  Shakespeare  and  his  discoreries  made  in  England  five  years  after- 
Times,"  by  Nathan  Drake,  H.D.  (2  vols.  4to.,  ward.— In  1862  Mr.  J.  P.  OoUier,  who  had 
Loadon,  1817) ;  "AGlossary^oraOoUeotioa  of  prerionsly  bron^t  forward  many  docomenta 
Wwda,  nirasea,  Names,  and  AQmrions  to  Oatr  of  antnwt  date  in  letation  to  Sbalcameara  as 
toin%ProTerbe,^,  which  have  been  ttion^t  to  tiw  fkvits  vi  hia  reaearohes,  aanonueed  that  he 
vaqnireniastratienintheWorksofEogliuAa-  Iiad  beoome  the  possessor  of  a  oopy  of  tha 
thors,  partkolarly  Shdte^mue  and  his  Ooo-  second  folio  edition  of  Shake^>eare*s  plsyi 
temporaries,"  by  Arohdeaoon  Nares(4to.,  Lon-  (1682),  which  itom  the  first  page  to  the  last 
don,  1822;  and  edited  by  J.  O.  HalliweU  and  oont^nad^*  notes  and  emendations  in  a  hand  not 
Thomas  Wright,  2  vols.  870.,  1859),  a  learned  mnoh  later  than  the  time  when  it  went  to 


Lndwig  Tieok  (2  vols.  8to.,  Leipsio,  1828  and  counts,  aooompanied  with  comment,  of  its  mosfe 

1^9);  "NewFacteregardingtiieLifeofBhske-  plaosible  marginal  changes  in  the  text:  "Notea 

roeare,"  by  J.  P.  OoUier  (8to.,  London,  1885);  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeara'a 

"New  Pu'donlars  regarding  the  Works  of  Plays,  firom  eariy  Manuscript  Corrections  in  s 

8haken>eare,"by  theBame(8vo.,London,1886);  oopj  of  the  Folio,  1682,  in  uie  Possesnonof  J. 

"On  the  Sonneto  bf  Shakeq>eare,  ideatiiyins  Payne  OoUier,  F.  S.  A.*' (8to.,  London).  Tho 

{he  Penona  to  whom  th^ are  addreoeod,  and  sauation  oaoaed  by  tUspnbUcation  waa  wid^ 

afai^datingsaveralpdnta  in  the  Poet's  mstory,"  .iqtread  and  jxi^nnd.  The  nuyority  of  readan 

Jamea  Boaden(8TO.,  Lmdon,  1887);  ITsmt  bdled  it  aunoat  aa  a  revelation  frctn  the  tomb 

SnaJctipaar^*  dramatiaAt  KvtM  vnd  mn  Fsr-  trf  Shakespeare  himself;  and  it  seemed  far 

AdtoiiM  8u  GtUderon  und  Oo«th«,  by  H.  Tnrid  the  moment  as  if  aU  previoas  editions  of  his 

(8to.,  HaUe,  1889 ;  translated,  8to.,  London,  works  had  beoome  waste  paper.   A  small 

184Q;  "Shakespeare's library, a Oolleotion of  minmity  doubted  and  wondered;  and  a  few 

the  Btwies,  Novels,  and  Tales  used  by  Shake-  stoutiy  protested.   The  oritios  on  the  one  hand 

speare  as  the  Foundation  of  hU  Plays,"  edited  supported  it  enthoajastically,  and  on  the  other 

by  J.  P.  OoUier  (8ro.,  London,  1840-'41) ;  "  Re-  attacked  it  vigorously.   It  waa  found  that  the 

marks  on  Mr.  J.  P.  Oollier's  and  Mr.  Charles  bulk  of  its  oorrections  had  been  anticipated  by 


Alexander  Dyoe  (8vo.,  London,  1844) ;  Shake-  bal  critios ;  and  of  the  comparatively  smaU  re- 

tpea/r»  €t  mm  fsmp*,  Uude  UttSraire,  by  Fran-  mainder,  tiierewere  very  few  which  command* 

9ois  Cniaot  (8vo.,  Paris,  1862) ;  "  The  English  ed  the  general  assent  of  Engliah  scholars  and 

of  Shakespeare,"  by  Oeo^  L.  Oraik  (12mo.,  students  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  shown  first 

Lond(m,1867);  "AGritioalExaminatimiof  the  in  a  pi^  in  "Pi^nam's  Magadne"  (New 

Text  of  Bhakespeare,"  by  Wm.  Sidney  Walk-  York)  for  Oct.  1868,  that  the  oorrections,  upon 

er(8vds.  16nio.,  London,  1880).  Thenmltitn*  th^  own  evidence^  werepmada  at  so  late  a 

diiwns  puUio^ons  of  the  Shakespeare  sooie^  date  aa  to  hava  no  authority  from  thc^  and- 

of  London  oontafn,  among  much  that  is  either  ^uity.  The  behaving  been  placed  fw  a  time 

trivial,  or  mere  antiquarian  mbbish,  many  vd-  in  the  British  museum,  certain  officers  of  that 

wnes  of  vataable  and  well  edited  reprints  of  Institution,  includinff  the  eminent  pelsogra- 

soaroe  old  plays,  of  dramatic  history,  and  of  pher.  Sir  Franois  Madden,  superintendent  of  the 

eritioal  saggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  manuscript  department,  pronoonoed  its  mugi- 

text  of  Shakespeare. — ^Eminent  among  the  nal  corrections  q>urions  imitations  of  anmwit 

philosophical  critios  of  Shakespeare  is  mimnel  handwriting,  and  announced  that  they  had  dia- 


his  essays  (see  his  '*  Friend"  and  his  *'  literary  modem  handwriting,  for  the  antique-seeming 

Bemaina")  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  words  in  Ink,  and  tiiat  in  many  instances  tha 

one  writer  to  bria^  about  a  profound  and  modem  [»enoU  writing  appeared  under  that  in 

thoughtful  anHreciation  of  the  poet's  works,  ink,  which  professed  to  be  more  than  800  years 

Mrs.  Jameson^  "  Ohmoteristics  of  Women,  <dd.  Upon  this  announcement,  in  July,  1869,  in 

Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical "  (8  vols.  8vo.,  ^  London  "Times,"  a  fierce  discussion  arose, 

London,  ISVt),  as  a  minute  and  sympathetic  which  continued  for  two  years  and  mora.  lb 

analyris  of  8hskespeare*s  prindp^  finale  had  for  its  sulgeot  not  only  the  notorious  folia 

characters,  must  ever  rank  high  in  this  depart-  but  all  the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Collier  had 

ment  of  literature.   The  Bev.  H.  N.  Hudson's  broa^t  to  the  notice  of  the  public  aa  contain* 

"Lectures  on  Shakespeare"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  ingocmtemporary  notices  of  ^ialceq>eare  or  his 

New  York,  1848)  are  remarkable  for  the  same  works,  nearly  aU  of  which  were  pronounced  fw- 

aualities  which  appear  in  a  higher  d^ree  in  garies  by  the  same  high  authorities  wUch  con- 

tn«  assaya  in  bis  editioa  of  tha  works  abova  •emned  tbe  lioUo.  8o  aztourfva  and  ao  in^or* 
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tent  a  Utentry  fraud  faad 
teotad.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  a 
•oap^rraoe  named  William  Ireland  professed  to 
have  diaoovered  ndsoeUaneoas  pners  and  lenl 
fautnnnents  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  wu- 
Uam  Bhakei^eare,  vhiefc  vers  OQtragwnu  fi>F* 
geriea;  bat  they  were  palpablj  Mmrtwis,  bbA 
were  qniokly  detected,  althongh  tnej  deceived 
mmj  men  of  emdition  for  a  time.  The  result 
of  the  examination  and  discassion  in  Mr.  Ool- 
W'soasehsa  been  to  leave  him  vitii  a  damaged 
repntatton  both  for  judgment  mi  veradty,  bis 
folio  withont  a  semblance  of  axithority,  and  his 
mamucripCs  tmder  the  gravest  saspioion,  at  the 
very  least ;  although  his  accusers  have  not  sao 
eeeded  la  making  out  all  thor  case.  The  bulk 
of  the  corrections  hi  this  fbbo  seem  to  have 
been  made  about  1676 ;  but  there  is  evidence 
which  goea  stronglj  to  mow  Hot  Mr.  OoBier  is 
responsible  for  some  of  them.  See  "An  Inquiry 
into  ib»  GennmeneBB  of  the  Mamueript  Oov 
nottoDs  in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Odlier's  Annotated 
%akspere  Folio,  1683,  and  of  certam  Bhak- 
■perian  Documents  likenise  published  by  Mr. 
OoDier,"  by  K.  S.  S.  A.  Hamilton  (4to.,  London, 
1860);  Mr.  Comer's  Reply"  to  this  volume 
jLondon,  1860);  "A  Complete  View  of  the 
Bhakspere  Oontroversy,"  Ac,  by  0.  Massfteld 
ingleby,  LL.D.,  with  numerotu  facsimiles  (8vo., 
London,  1861) ;  and  a  thorongh  examination  of 
the  whole  subject  in  '^The  Shakespeare  Mys- 
tery," an  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
(Boston)  for  Sept.  1861.  The  Qermans  ^ve 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  discassion ;  and 
hideed  Shakespeare  is  appreciated  as  h^ly, 
and  for  60  yean  has  been  almost  as  •siidnou»' 
hr  studied  in  Germain^  as  in  Great  Brit^  and 
America.  But  there  u  no  enffldent  ground  for 
the  assertion  eometimes  made  that  Ihe  Germane 
taught  the  English  race  to  underatand  its  own 
great  poet.  Shakespeare's  works  have  been 
franslated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  dvillzed 
world,  bat  best  into  Germ  an.  The  version  of 
Bchlegel  and  Tieok,  which  has  been  often  re- 
printed, is  probably  the  most  perfect  transfti- 
sion  of  thought  ft'om  one  form  into  another 
that  ever  was  accomplished.  No  adequate 
French  translation  has  yet  appeared.  Three 
of  importance  have  been  made :  the  first  hy^ 
Le  Toarneur  (17T6-'82),  in  whidt  the  poet's 
thoi^t  is  often  hi^wonsly  perverted;  the 
next  by  S^eisqne  Michel  (18t9->40);  andfhe 
tiiird  by  Fran^da  Victor  Hngo(185»-'61).  Of 
fltese,  tiie  second  la  the  most  Ibnfaftil  and  adbol- 
ariy.---8hakespeare'8  name  ia  found  in  ih» 
manuscripts  of  his  period  spelled  with  aU  va- 
rietiea  of  letters  and  arrai^;«ttent  of  letters 
which  express  its  sound  or  a  semblance  of  it; 
hat  be  himself,  and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson, 
when  they  printed  the  name,  spelled  it  Slwke* 
apeare.  In  this  form,  too,  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared. 
Therefore,  although  he  sometimes  wrote  it 
Bhakspere,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  orthography  to  which 
he  gan  a  sort  of  fonnal  reoo^itlnu 
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SHALE  (Ger.  tekSIm,  to  peel,  to  si^,  a 
rock  composed  of  tAecyey  sediments  consolida* 
ted  in  layers  which  are  fissile  like  the  ork;in«| 
elay,  hot  not  often  ^TidUe  into  smooth  £eeta 
like  the  argiUaoeotta  dates.  Beds  of  diale  are 
common thronghont  the  range  of  the  Beccmdary 
rocks,  and  oonmtote  a  lai^  portkm  of  acone 
ot  the  formations.  They  alternate  with  the 
sandstfmes  and  other  strata  ot  these  Amna- 
tions,  and  in  the  coal  measures  are  abundant 
in  beoa  blackened  by  the  carbonaceous  matters 
intermixed  with  the  clayey  sedlmenta.  In  th« 
red  sandstone  groups  they  are  commonly  also 
red  from  the  oxide  of  iron  tbey  contain,  and  in 
other  formations  tiiey  are  oUve,  and  sometimea 
green  and  variegated.  In  texture  they  are 
soft  and  earthy,  and  are  easily  worn  down  into 
a  muddy  powder.  By  interatixtare  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  they  beoome  calcareous,  and  as  tbo 
proportion  of  this  increasee  they  pass  frcan  cal- 
Mreoos  riiale  to  arf^Uaoeona  limestone.  Band 
renders  ihem  arenaeeou,  and  with  ezoese  of  it . 
they  beeome  sandstones.  Oarbonaeeona  mat- 
ter renders  them  bitundnooa,  and  i^bea  the 
proportion  is  large  the  material  becomes  oom- 
bustiUe  and  ia  need  for  some  of  the  pnrposea 
of  coal.  Shales  of  this  character  are  valnablo 
for  the  oil  that  may  be  distilled  from  them, 
^ee  OoAX,  vol.  v.  p.  883^  and  the  account  ctf 
the  mannfiicture  of  coal  oil  in  PsTnoLKCii.) 

SHAMANISM  (Sanscrit,  thamay,  a  religion 
akin  to  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  prevalent  in 
northern  and  eastern  Asia,  in  Mongolia,  Sibe- 
ria, and  parts  of  China.  It  has  been  called  the 
old  heathenism  of  Mongolia,  bat  is  probably 
of  Indian  origin.  Abont  296  B.  0.  Menrtho- 
nea,  flie  ambassador  from  SdeneoB  L  «  ^lia 
to  Chandragupta,  reported  the  philoec^bera 
of  bdia  to  be  <^  two  eUwea,  the  BralonaDM 
and  the  Samana,  and  ascribed  to  the  most 
fiunons  of  the  latter  asoetio  habits  and  prie^y 
fonotions  resembling  those  of  the  modem  Shtr- 
mans.  Shamaninn  is  a  mixture  of  fetidi  and 
spirit  worship,  in  which  mysteriona  powers  are 
attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodiea,  moontaina, 
rivers,  oaves,  elements,  and  any  tree,  Bt(»e, 
animal,  or  other  object  that  exhibitB  pecuUar 
form  or  properties,  and  in  whidi  good  and  bad 
gffliii,  domestio  and  guardian  divinitieB,  and  tho 
ghosts  of  ancestors  are  belled  to  inflnoioe 
nataral  phenomena  and  homan  life,  health,  and 
liMtune.  Knmeroua  aymbob  rejHresuit  the  ob- 
jeota  (MT  woraUp.  Bude  images  of  anceatora 
are  made  <jt  wood^  metal,  felt,  or  linen,  and 
preserved,  attached  to  the  tents,  and  sacimoed 
to  as  the  especial  protectors  of  honsehdda  and 
flocks.  The  priests  are  a  class  ai  sorcerm^ 
afieoting  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  spbits,  work- 
ing themselves  into  statea  of  tranoe  and  epilep* 
sf^  pretending  to  powers  of  conjuring  and  ex- 
orcising, of  magic  and  prophecy,  and  exerting 
great  influence  both  as  spiritual  adrisws  and 
phyncians.  Nothing  important  ia  andertakoi 
without  consulting  them.  There  are  etymolc^ 
oal  indications  that  ahamaniem  early  came  into 
eomwotion  and  oonflict  with  Zoroastrianism. 
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It  WM  the  religion  of  the  Mongoli  tmtQ  the 
reign  of  Oengbu  Khan,  bftt  his  sncoeBaora  fl^ 
Tored  Lamaiam,  which  thej  received  from  Thi- 
bet, and  which  became  the  recognized  fiiith  of 
the  oonrt  on  the  aooeiBion  of  Knblai  Ehon 
(abont  A.  D.  1860).  There  was,  however,  a 
Bpeedj  relapse  into  Shamanian,  which  again 
previdled  for  two  centnries  among  the  Mongols, 
till  in  1677  they  followed  tiielr  Bovereign  Aitan 
Khakan  hack  Into  Urn  Lamwo  told.  But  Sh*- 
T**w"*'m*  still  g^ves  its  own  name  and  some  pe- 
eoUar  featores  to  the  Mongolian  T^wnwiini. 

BHAMTL  (Samuel),  a  prophet  and  rahan 
of  the  monntuoeers  of  the  Oanoasas,  bom  at 
AdI  Himry,  in  northern  D^eetan,  aboot  1797. 
It  is  related  that  from  childhood  he  was  prond 
and  amhilaons,  and  excelled  alike  in  mental 
oapacitj  and  athletic  sports.  He  received  the 
inatmcUons  of  the  mollah  Jmial-Eddin,  whose 
danghteV  beofone  his  favorite  wife,  and  mani- 
fest^ a  decided  preference  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  soon  developed  into  Mniidism. 
This  flystem  of  fervid  mysticism,  founded  on 
Boofeeism,  was  preached  in  1888  by  the  prophet 
Kasi-Mollah,  and  qnlckly  united  the  native 
tribes,  who  had  long  been  at  fend,  in  common 
hatred  against  the  northern  infidels.  Kasi- 
Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slidn 
by  the  Boasians  at  Himry,  Oct  80, 1882;  and 
Shara^I,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  hi  the 
rebelhon,  was  wonnded,  and  Mcaped  alone 
throngh  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  camp 
of  Hamsad  Bey,  the  new  leader  of  the  Mnrids. 
On  the  death  of  Hamsad  Bey  in  1884,  Shamyl 
was  chosen  to  snoceed  him  as  head  of  the  sect, 
being  preferred  for  his  genius  and  devotion  to 
rivals  of  higher  birth  and  rank.  A  schism  at 
first  weakened  his  authority ;  an  expedition  to 
Avares  failed ;  bnt,  having  organized  the  oon- 
flioting  tribes  into  a  sort  of  theocracy,  he  in- 
flicted upon  Oen.  Ivelitoh  in  1887  the  severest 
d^at  7«t  mistalned  by  the  Bnarians  in  tlie 
Gancasos,  and  foroed  Gen.  Hafl  into  a  retreat 
more  disaatrons  than  a  lost  battle.  The  Bn»- 
ilans  thus  leumed  to  appreciate  his  energy  and 
resooroes;  the  czar  Kicholas  visited  the  Oan- 
oasns;  and  the  mountaineers  were  enclosed 
upon  every  side.  Shamyl  hastened  from  point 
to  point,  harassing  the  Rnssian  columns,  imtil 
in  1889  he  was  beneged  by  Oen,  Grabbe  in  the 
fortified  post  of  Akulgo,  on  the  inmost  moun- 
tain range  of  D^hestan.  On  the  third  at- 
tempt the  fortress  was  carried  by  storm;  it 
was  destroyed,  and  its  defendent  captured  or 
slain ;  and  as  Shamyl  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  Rnsnans  held  all  the  oommnnications  of 
the  place,  they  mpposed  that  he  had  been 
hnried  beneath  the  mins.  Even  the  Mnrids 
believed  him  tost,  till  he  suddenly  i^ipewed 
again  among  them,  preaching  with  renew- 
ed zeal  the  holy  war.  This  seoond  escape 
etrengthened  their  faith  in  his  divine  misuon, 
and  the  whole  oonntry  fWim  the  Sooqja  to  the 
Koisoo  rallied  with  enthnsiasm  to  his  standard. 
In  1848  he  deeoended  from  the  mountains  with 
rwiatlaM  power,  oonqnered  all  Avareo,  besieff- 


ed  Mozdok,  and  broke  the  oonneotion  betwees 
Derbend  and  the  north.  The  campaign  of  the 
Rnsaian  general  Neidbardt  in  the  following 
year  was  a  series  of  failores ;  Daniel  Bey  and 
other  chieftains  in  the  Rnsdan  army  abandoned 
him ;  and  tjbie  snprem&cy  of  the  czars  in  the 
Ooncasas  was  in  jeopardy.  Shamyl  now,  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  om^eted  the  orgtmi- 
aation  of  his  govemmcoit.  Daivo  was  mada 
the  capital.  The  dvil  laws  w«re  foonded  i^iie^ 
ly  on  the  Koran;  the  oriminat  code  affixed  tb* 
aevereat  pmalma  to  cowardioe  in  battle,  and 
a  military  order  of  merit  was  founded.  The 
finances  were  provided  for  by  a  regalar  system 
of  taxation,  and  oommnniorttion  betwem  tha 
provinces  by  messengers  on  horaebaok  was  ee- 
tablished.  Five  years  from  Siiamyl*s  supposed 
desbnotion  at  Akolgo  his  antiiority  extended 
over  a  popnlatioD  stsrody  less  than  1,000,000. 
In  1846  the  czar  renewed  the  war  with  greatw 
enet^y.  Prince  Woronzoff,  marching  to  be- 
siege Dargo,  reached  the  town  only  to  find  it 
abandoned,  and  having  destroyed  it  effbcted  a 
disastrous  retreat,  harassed  by  the  Mmida. 
Meantime  Argntinsky  expelled  the  troops  of 
Daniel  Bey  from  southern  D^heston;  and 
tiiot^fh  the  resnlts  of  this  oarapaipi  did  not 
correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  t£e  Rm^an 
eqnipnients,  it  marks  rae  tnndng-point  in  1^ 
fortunes  of  Sham^.  Vitli  80,000  eavaby  be 
subdued,  bnt  not  permanently,  the  region  ot 
the  npper  Terek  in  1846;  and  from  this  time 
he  had  no  ancoess  in  extending  his  away  ovee 
new  tribes.  The  Rassians  secured  the  pointa 
which  they  had  already  occupied,  and,  instead 
of  sending  large  army  corps  into  the  moon- 
tains,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submission 
by  burning  the  forests,  destroying  the  crops, 
and  carrying  off  the  herds;  and  from  1863, 
when  Bariatinsky  took  command  of  tiieir 
east  wing,  their  aoocesses  were  more  deoiMv& 
Shamyl,  loiing  to  mmo  extoit  the  oonfidenoe 
of  the  monnmneers,  was  obliged  to  cmfine 
himself  to  dcAsnrive  operationa.  Dnrlng  1^ 
Crimean  war,  when  a  la^  part  of  the  Russian 
army  was  recalled  from  the  Caucasus,  the  Eu- 
ropean generals  expected  that  he  would  make 
a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy; 
ami  he  has  been  severely  reproached  for  hav- 
ing neglected  the  opportunity.  But  both  the 
zc»l  and  number  of  hin  adherents  had  dimin- 
ished, his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  his 
attempts  to  unite  the  bordering  tribes  under 
his  banner  were  thwarted  by  religions  indiffer- 
ence and  political  dissennons.  Yet  his  general 
"Wrangel  held  poaitaons  on  the  Sooiya  and  the 
Soolak,  and  he  ninuelf  by  a  sudden  and  darii^ 
incnrrion  Into  Kakheti  alarmed  the  Rnsriaa 
garrisons  as  fiir  ae  Ilfiis,  and  aided  in  mvent- 
big  the  BnssianB,  afto'th^Tteto^atKureok- 
Dere,  from  advancing  on  Kara.  In  this  expe- 
dition two  Georgian  princesses  fell  into  nia 
hands.  He  prc^osed  to  exchange  them  for  hie 
«Jdest  son  Jemal-Eddin,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  first  capture  of  Akulgo,  had 
been  educated  at  St.  Petenbm^  and  had  he- 
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eone  tm  officer  In  the  imperial  goard.  After 
long  negotiationB  the  ezchAUge  was  efEeoted. 
The  KiuBiana  alao  paid  him  a  ransom  40,000 
mblea,  for  which  he  perhaps  consented  to  an 
armifdoe.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  Rd»- 
dans  retnmed  with  renewed  energy  to  the 
•nbjection  of  the  Oanoasos.  The  chief  oom- 
mand  was  iutnuted  to  Frinoe  Bariatinakr.  bnt 
the  werataona  were  ezeooted  b7  Gen.  Erdo- 
Umoff,  expeiienoed  in  monntrai  vaiftr&  who 
in  1867  opened  apath  over  the  range  of  itatdi- 
^yki,  captared  the  fortified  paaa  of  Goitimir, 
and  obtained  podtioiu  which  rendered  the  sob* 
miarion  of  the  prorinoe  of  Balatan  faieritable. 
Kuunyl  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  about  the 
aame  time  his  eldest  son  died  of  melanchdy, 
unable  to  resume  his  Sather's  purposes  and  hab- 
Its  after  his  long  experience  of  civilizatioD,  and 
his  second  son  was  wounded  in  battle.  Stall 
more  unfortunate  for  him  was  the  oampmgn  of 
1868.  Erdokimoff  surprised  the  pass  of  Ar- 
gun, and  destroyed  about  100  villages,  whose 
Inhabitants  fled,  w  sabmitted  to  him  and  were 
transplanted  to  districts  ooioamanded  hj  Boa- 
idsa  forts.  Bj  a  bold  oountermarch  Kiamjl 
fell,  Aug.  11,  upon  the  diriaicHi  of  JfisfatoheiH 
ko;  but  after  a  hard  contest  his  forces  were  put 
to  flight,  and  a  large  part  of  his  arms  and  sup* 
l^s  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Meantime 
Evdokimoff  pursued  bis  advantagee,  and  ap- 
proached Weden,  wbu^  for  14  years  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  prophet's  power,  aad  which 
was  stTOTgly  fortifled,  and  defended  by  his  son 
Kasi-Hahom  with  7,000  men.  The  siege  bad 
oontinned  for  7  weeks,  when,  on  April  13, 
1860,  it  was  decided  to  iHHubaitL  and  storm  it. 
Sbamyl  himself  arrived  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  only  in  time  to  see  that  breaches  had 
been  inade  and  that  farther  resistance  wss 
hopdeas,  and  fled  with  hia  aorviviug  fidlowera 
into  the  iwines  of  the  monntains.  The  au- 
thority which  he  had  wielded  for  a  quarter  of 
ft  oentnry  was  now  lost.  The  tribes  generally 
deserted  him,  and  the  dniefe  eubmitted  to  Bns- 
ria.  'Even  Daniel  Bey  surrendered  himself  un- 
conditionally,  and  received  pardon,  once  he 
transferred  Irib,  the  most  important  fortress 
after  Weden.  The  only  seat  of  rebellion  that 
remained  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghunib, 
in  whidi  Shamyl  had  taken  refhge  with  400 
followers.  This  fortress  was  on  a  plateau,  de- 
fended on  one  side  by  massive  walls  with  6 
cannon,  and  on  all  otfaers  by  its  steep  craggy 
Bdes.  But  these  sides  were  scaled  by  8  Rus- 
iian  oolnmni,  fevored  1^  ft  thick  mist  (Sept.  4), 
and  after  ft  desperate  eonteat  the  prophet  re- 
cognized the  decree  of  Ibte,  and  yielded  to  the 
oonqnavr.  His  wivee  and  treasore  were 
aparod  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St  Peters- 
bui^,  where  Alexander  H.  did  h<aior  to  himself 
by  bis  treatment  of  the  captive.  He  remained 
a  few  days  in  the  capital  and  in  Koacow,  and 
then  proceeded  to  E^ooga,  where  he  has  rinoe 
redded.  He  made  the  happiest  impression  by 
the  tact  and  spirit  which  he  di^layed  in  con- 
WBBtion.    A  Bui^  eya-witneas  deacribea 
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him  as  tall,  broad-ehouldered,  ha^^ard,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  a  long  dark  red  beard ;  he 
walks  slowly  and  with  dignity ;  his  furrowed 
lineaments  reveal  his  intellectual  power,  and 
his  paleness  and  an  ur  of  debility  be^ak  the 
sorrows  hidden  under  an  impressive  repose. 
His  most  strikiog  cluiraoteristio  from  earliest 
childhood  has  l>een  religious  eamestneea.  As 
a  boy  he  passed  whole  days  In  soIUary  medit^ 
tion,  pn^er,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Believ- 
ing nimaelf  endowed  ymh  the  ffft  of  prophecy, 
and  possessing  a  mastery  of  fervid  eloquence, 
it  seemed  for  years  doubtfol  whether  he  would 
become  a  dervish  or  a  soldier.  The  Caith  of 
lluridism,  of  which  he  was  the  prophet,  is  Soo- 
feeism  rendered  more  intense  and  effective  by 
the  earnest  profession  of  the  Koran. 

SHANGHAI,  or  SuNeHAx,  a  city  and  sea- 
port of  Chioa,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-eu,  nt- 
uated  on  the  1^  bauE  of  the  Woosnng  river, 
about  14  m.  from  its  month  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Yangtse-Eiang,  in  lat.  81°  10'  N.,  long.  121* 
80'  £.,  about  170  m.  £.  S. X  firom  Kanking; 
ptqi.  estbnated  at  160,000.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
tile idahi,  and  connrta  of  a  walled  town  and 
several  aubnrbs,  the  most  imptatant  d  which 
ia  that  occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
wall  is  high  and  thick  and  nearly  6  m.  in  dr- 
ouit;  but  there  is  ocoisiderable  vacant  nwoe 
wittdn  this  area,  and  toward  its  centre  there 
are  many  gardens.  The  city  is  entered  by  6 
gates,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy. 
The  houses  are  principally  built  of  brick,  and 
have  generally  a  mean  appearance.  There  are 
tea  gud«is  which  occupy  a  lai^  ^^H''^  neatly 
laid  out  and  planted  with  trees.  The  suburb 
occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants  contains 
many  handsome  gardens,  the  mansions  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  merchants,  and  a  neat 
ohuroh.  The  dimate  is  sometimes  unhealthy 
attfaeseaaonwhenthe  S.  W.  monsoon  changes. 
From  June  to  October  heavy  nun  foils,  and 
oooauonally  floods  the  surrounding  eoontiy. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  diflerent 
kinds  of  «lk  and  embroidered  goods,  oottm, 
p^>er,  ivory,  uid  f^ass.  The  river  is  deep  and 
about  900  yards  wide,  and  is  bordered  by  ware- 
houses and  quays. — Shanghai  is  connected  by 
rivers  and  canals  with  about  ^  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  internal  trade  is  very  consid- 
erable. Between  6,000  and  6,000  vessels  are 
ranployed  in  it,  and  upward  of  7,000  sea-going 
craft,  exclusive  of  boats  and  fishing  vessels,  are 
engi^ied  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1868,  764 
foragn  vesaels  entered  the  port,  of  an  a^^nregato 
of  849,6S4  tons ;  of  Uiese,  290,  of  120,206  tons, 
were  Britiah,  and  97,  of  66,280  tons,  were  nn- 
dMT  the  flag  <^  the  United  States.  The  exports 
consist  prmcipally  of  tea,  silk,  camphor,  and 
porcelain,  and  in  1866  amounted  to  $46,828,- 
168,  beside  |14,248,978  of  treasure.  Of  the 
tea  exported,  the  United  States  took  21,122,- 
644  lbs..  Great  Britain  30,271,657,  and  other 
countries  4,071,401  ;  total,  45,466,702  Iba. 
During  the  same  year  72,789  bales  of  ulk  were 
aiported,  84,876  of  whidi  were  raw  and  0,484 
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were  thrown ;  30,461  bales  were  ddpped  far 
Great  BritiUn  direct,  42,776  for  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  indireotlj,  1,888  for  the  United 
States,  and  1,870  for  other  plaoea.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  grain,  flonr,  fttra,  cotton,  ooals. 
different  kinds  ofmano&otnred  goods,  ailrer,  and 
opinm.  In  1858  the  total  vtXne  of  Uie  Imports 
was  estimated  at  $69,888,480,  viz.:  nods  and 
menhan^ae,  $29,470,000 ;  specie  and  trallion, 
$8,180,000;  opium,  $28,788,480.  Among  the 
kaiMnlB  were  414,606  pieces  of  American  graj- 
twulB,  and  86,400  pieces  of  dieetings.— Shaog- 
luii  was  taken  hj  the  British  in  June,  1842,  bat 
was  fpym  np  the  following  jrear  after  the  rati-- 
fieatioa  of  their  treatj  with  the  Ohinese,  when 
it  became  one  of  the  6  ports  opuied  to  foreign 
commerce.  The  trade  has  nnee  then  been 
greatljr  extended,  and  ^e  importance  of  the 
place  mnoh  increased.  In  Sept.  1868,  it  was 
oaptm'ed  bj  the  rebels,  but  was  shortiy  after- 
ward evseaated,  and  has  ainoe  beeir  several 
times  threatened  bj  them. 

8HAKN0N,  a  B.  E.  00.  of  Missonri,  inter- 
laced by Oarrent river;  area, about  600  sq.m.; 

Kp.  in  1860, 2,284,  of  whom  18  were  slaves, 
e  mrfM  is  mteven,  uid  pardT*  oocnpied  by 
pine  forosts.  Mines  of  copper  and  iron,  are 
worked.  The  productions  in  1860  were  2,248 
bnsfaelB  of  wheat,  46,689  of  oats,  66,718  of  In- 
dian oom,  and  2,987  Iba.  of  wo<d.  Oapital, 
Eminence. 

BHANNOK,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland, 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Uonnt  Omioagh  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  the  ooontj  Oavan,  flows  S.  W.  for  a 
few  miles  to  Lough  AUen,  thence  hj  a  cironi- 
tons  but  generally  S.  coarse  throng  Longh 
Bee  to  Longh  Derg,  and  liienoe  8.  S.  W.  to 
Liraeridc,  buow  wUeh  ih&  river,  bwe  called 
Ihe  Lower  Shamum,  flows  W.  B.  w.  throng^  s 
broad  estnarT- to  the  Atlantic.  Ita  total  lengtit 
la  about  890  m.  It  ftnrms  the  boundary  Hne  «»• 
tween  the  connties  Ldtrim,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  King^s,  Tippemry,  Llmmok,  and  Kerry 
onjQie  E.  and  S.  E.jand  Roscommon,  Oalway, 
adi  Glare  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  Beaide  the 
Urgo  lakes  or  expansions  named,  it  passes 
through  several  smaller  ones,  and  portions  of 
its  course  are  very  piotaresque.  Its  lai^^ 
affluent  is  the  Sack,  which  enters  it  from  the 
W.  between  Loughs  Roe  and  Dew;  others  are 
the  Boyle,  Fer^s,  Inny,  Brosna,  Sulkema,  and 
Haig.  The  pnncipal  towns  on  its  banks  beside 
Limerick  are  Leitrim,  Oarriok,  Athlone,  and 
Killaloe.  The  tides  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  vary  betwera  14  and  18  feet,  and  ves- 
sels of  400  tons  can  ascend  as  fer  as  Limerick ; 
the  navigation  has  been  hnproved  thronriioat 
the  entire  length  at  a  oosfe  m  abont  $2,600,000, 
and  it  oommuiuoates  by  canals,  Ac.,  with  Dub- 
lin and  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Snir  and  various 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  total  descent  of 
the  river  between  its  source  and  the  sea  is  846 
feet,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  fell  is  before 
It  enters  Longh  Alleh,  only  11  m.  from  its 
Bouroe.  In  tiie  narrow  puis  of  the  estuary  the 
tide  nms  with  great  foroa,  and  at  tha  ajuinga 
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has  the  aopearanoe  of  a  bore.  The  Shannon 
is  famous  for  its  eel  fishery. 

8HAKNY,  the  name  of  the  marine  spiny- 
rayed  fishes  of  the  blenny  femily,  and  the  ge- 
nua jdAoJw  (Flem.).  They  differ  from  Uia 
blaudes  propm  in  having  the  head  without 
crests  or  tentades;  tiie  body  is  elongated  and 
compressed,  with  large  pectorals,  roonded  cau- 
dal, ventrals  under  the  throat  and  of  2  r^ya, 
and  a  single  interrupted  dorsal  all  along  the 
baolc,  simple  and  flexible;  the  skin  is  naked; 
mouth  small,  with  large  lips  and  semidrcnlav 
opening ;  teeth  in  ungje  ames,  nameroos,  small, 
andpomted;  thereisnoairbUdder;  thestom- 
aoh  u  tiiin,  without  ctsoal  dilatation,  and  the 
intestine  dmple  without  pancreatic  cnoa ; 
ertnre  of  oridaot  between  anas  and  nrinary 
canal,  and  a  toft  of  papilln  around  the  seminal 
opening.  The  European  shanny  (P.  Imis^ 
Flem.)  is  rardymore  than  6  inches  long;  the 
eolora  vary  much,  some  being  mottled  with 
reddirii  brown,  black,  and  white,  and  otiiers 
nniformly  dnaky;  tlie  head  over  the  eyea  is 
roonded,  from  tluaa  the  profile  being  nesily 
vertical,  and  between  th«n  a  deep  groove; 
the  iridea  are  soailet,  and  the  ofaeeiks  tomid ; 
the  eyes  have  movements  indepwdent  of  eanh 
other.  They  are  abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts 
of  England  and  France,  keying  on  the  bottom, 
and  hiding  under  stones  at  low  tide  to  guard 
against  voracious  fishes  and  long-billed  birds ; 
the  food  consists  of  unall  molluiG^  and  crosta- 
oeans,  which  they  detach  from  the  rocks  by 
the  sharp  teeth ;  tiiey  spawn  in  summer ;  they 
are  of  small  size,  swnn  m  shoals,  and  are  of  no 
value  as  food  to  man.  The  lai^er  specimens 
have  the  habit  of  creeping  out  of  water,  by 
means  of  the  veubvls,  as  the  tide  recedes,  hid- 
ing in  holes  of  the  rooks,  and  tltwe  remaning 
the  tide  agsin  rises ;  they  oompy  tbess 
hidea  singly,  with  the  head  ootirard,  retiring 
baolcwara  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they 
have  been  known  to  live  80  hours  in  a  dry 
box,  and  are  very  soon  killed  by  fresh  water. 
It  is  a  matter  <tf  o<nunderable  physiolo^cal  in* 
terest  to  ascertain  how  this  fish  is  enabled  to 
live  BO  long  a  time  out  of  water ;  it  has  no  air 
bladder  or  rudimentary  lung  for  the  afiration 
of  the  blood ;  it  is  not  stated  to  have  any  q>e- 
oial  arrangement  of  the  gills  or  aoceasory  saO 
for  retaining  water ;  the  gill  openings  are  very 
large,  just  the  opponte  from  the  case  in  the 
eels  and  other  fishes  which  live  long  out  ni 
water,  and  would  permit  the  gills  to  beooms 
very  soon  dry  and  ianpropm  to  droolate  th« 
blood;  and  it  wonld  be  supposed  that  tUa  fiah 
would  peridiont  of  water  as  aom  as  the  madt 
Orel,  herring,  and  others  with  large  open* 
ings.  Elourens  maintuns  that  the  death  from 
asphyxia  in  these  oases  is  not  so  mach  from  the 
drying  of  the  fplls,  as  from  the  gills  subsidiitf 
into  a  compact  mass  and  presenting  too  small 
a  surface  for  the  action  of  tiie  air  on  the  con- 
tained blood;  whether  this  fish  has  any  special 
mechsQism  for  separating  the  leaflets  m  the 
gilla  to  not  aaoertained.  It  must  be  remasap- 
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neouB  respiration  is  very  importsjit  in  batra- 
chiaos,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  oxygenation 
d  the  blood  is  effected  through  the  akin,  as  ia 
the  tyjtbranchut  of  Surinam,  when  the  gills  are 
pot  in  action,  nnder  the  control  of  the  par  va- 
gom  nerve ;  perh^  also  air  may  be  swaUowed, 
and  intestinal  respiration  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen,  as  in  eobitu.  The  ffU  openings,  hov- 
CTer,  though  large,  may  be  accurately  mnt,  and 
the  bulging  cheeks  may  thns  retain  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  the  deuccation  of  the  gills,  as- 
sifited  probably  by  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  or- 

fan. — ^The  radiated  shauny  (P.  subb^ureatui^ 
torer),  foand  rarely  w  the  coaata  of  Massachn- 
setts  and  New  York,  is  abont  6  inches  long,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color  above  and  yellowiah 
white  below,  with  8  dark-colored  buids  pass* 
ing  backward  from  the  eyes ;  the  lateral  Ime  is 
Aibbiforcated,  and  there  are  filaments  on  the 
nostrils.  The  Carolina  shanny  {P.  CaroUnvs, 
Cuv.),  from  the  coast  of  the  southern  states,  is 
abont  4  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color  with  4 
or  5  irregular  clouded  spots  along  the  back,  and 
brown  spots  on  the  flns. 

SHARK,  an  extensive  fiimily  of  marine  car- 
tilaginous hahsa,  with  the  rays  or  skates  and 
the  chimera  or  sea  oat  forming  the  order  of 
plagioetomes  or  selachians,  elevated  nnder  the 
latter  name  to  a  class  by  Agaemz.  The  sharks 
may  be  distingaished  from  the  rm  by  their 
elongated  foaixotm  body,  branchiiu  apertures 
on  uie  sides  of  the  nedr,  pectoral  fins  of  the 
nsoal  form  and  situation,  and  lai^  fleshy,  and 
Dowerfal  tail,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of 
locomotion ;  the  nose  is  pointed  and  projects 
beyond  the  month,  which  is  large  and  armed 
with  formidable  cutting  teeth  in  several  rows; 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  often  presents  a 
pair  of  respiratory  spiracles;  the  eyelids  are 
distinct^  with  a  free  margin,  and  many  have  a 
itiotitating  membrane ;  the  cortilafnnons  scapu- 
lar ardi  is  not  attached  to  the  spinal  column, 
which  oontuna  more  ossifio  matter  tiian  the 
•Other  parts  of  the  akeleton,  the  bodies  being 
frequently  largely  perforated  by  sailors  and 
used  as  rings  to  confine  their  cravats ;  the  ffSla 
have  their  margins  attached,  the  water  esosping 
by  6  Iffanchial  openings  (sometimes  mine) ;  die 
ikin  ia  rough  with  osseous  taberclea,  and  is 
•onetimes  used  for  smoothing  wood ;  the  liv^ 
er  is  valuable  f6r  its  oil,  and  the  flesh  is  fre- 
quently eaten  by  fishermen  and  s^ors;  tiie 
aortic  bulb  has  several  series  of  valves,  and  the 
Aortness  of  the  intestine  ia  oounterbalaneed  by 
the  extended  spiral  valve.  They  are  essentiaUy 
oamivoroQs  animals,  and,  as  in  the  birds  of 
prey,  the  females  are  larger  and  fiercer  than 
the  males;  they  swim  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity,  playing  around  the  &ste6t  sbips  and 
ateamers;  tnej  are  extremely  voracious,  de- 
Touring  either  living  or  dead  animal  mattera, 
but,  ftom  the  ritoanon  d  the  month  on  the 
nnder  side  of  the  head,  are  obliged  to  turn  on 
the  ude  or  back  inordertosdzeala^ol^ecL 
ICanj  of  the  anialler  ipeoies  hare  received  the 
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names  of  dog  and  bound,  with  various  canine 

epithets,  from  their  habit  of  following  their 
prey  in  packs.  Sharks  are  higher  than  ordi- 
nary fishes  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction ; 
there  is  with  them  true  sexual  union,  and  they 
are  ovoviviparous,  that  is,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
in  the  oviducts,  though  they  are  often  expelled 
before  the  embryo  has  quitted  them ;  the  egg 
presents  in  its  early  development  many  pecu- 
liarities of  those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In 
some  the  eggs  are  received  into  the  villous 
oviduct,  in  which  as  in  a  uterus  the  yonng  are 
developed  j  nnder  these  circumstances  ova  are 
observed  m  different  stages  of  development, 
and  frequently  one  in  each  oviduct.  In  othera 
the  egg  is  received  in  a  homy,  semi-trans- 
pivent,  oblong  case,  with  long  convoluted  ten- 
drils at  each  comer,  deposited  near  the  shore 
in  the  winter  months,  and  prevented  from 
being  too  radely  treated  by  the  waves  by  the 
tendrils  mooring  it  to  a  sea  weed  or  other  body ; 
the  case  has  an  elonrated  fissure  at  each  end 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water,  and  the 
young  shark  escapes  at  the  end  where  the  head 
ia  situated ;  the  young  animal  swims  about  for 
a  time  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  at- 
tached yolk  bag,  which,  when  it  is  able  to 
take  food  by  the  month,  is  absorbed  as  in  birds 
and  mammals.  The  egg  cases  are  often  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  ^ors'  purses.  About  100  spedes  of  sharks 
are  known,  mostly  in  northern  waters  and  the 
eastem  hemirohere ;  some  are  almost  cosmop- 
oUt^  while  oUiers  have  a  limited  geographical 
distribution;  the  family  oontuna  the  largest  of 
the  fishe%  the  great  basking  shark  attaining  a 
lengtlL  of  more  than  80  feet. — In  the  family 
acjflliida,  generally  called  dog  fishes  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  sharks  proper,  spont 
holes  are  present;  the  snout  is  short  and 
blunt;  the  gill  openings  are  6,  the  last  one 
over  the  base  of  the  pectoral;  2  dorsals,  far 
back  and  behind  the  ventrals;  an  anal  present; 
caudal  long,  truncated  at  the  end,  with  a  notch 
on  the  nn^r  side ;  no  caudal  pit ;  a  furrow  at 
the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  teeth  with  apoiated 
median  cusp,  and  4  or  6  small  points  on  each 
tide;  the  parts  about  the  month  and  nose  in 
some  genera  are  divided  into  flaps  and  barbeb^ 
evidently  organs  of  touch,  necessary  in  th^ 
rapid  passage  along  the  bottom.  They  are  ovi- 
parons,  and  Uie  eegs  resemble  those  of  a  skate. 
la  the  genus  tedium  (HqU.  and  Henle)  the 
spout  hmes  are  close  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
nostrils  near  the  mouth  and  valved;  dermal 
scales  tricuspid.  Host  of  the  species  are  found 
around  tiie  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  they  are 
among  the  smallest  of  the  sharks,  and  live 
near  toe  ground.  There  are  2  species  on  the 
iEhiglieh  ooast,  tiiB  S.  eaUilvs  (Cwv.)  and  3. 
eanicula  (Cuv.).  The  former  is  2  or  S  feet 
kmg,  brownish  gray  above,  with  a  few  lai^ 
bla&idi  and  wute  spots,  and  whitish  below; 
the  food  consists  of  fish,  moUusks,  and  oma- 
taceans;  the  female  depodts  about  20 
acoording  to  Cnrier.    The  latter,  the 
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spotted  dog  fish,  aboQt  2  feet  long,  is  of  a  more 
reddish  tint,  with  more  nnmeroas  and  smaller 
spots ;  it  ia  widely  distributed,  fo^owiag  ships 
and  seizing  whatever  falls  or  is  tiirown  over- 
board; it  eats  chiefly  fish,  hat  has  been  known 
to  attack  fishermen  and  bathers ;  it  lies  in  am- 
bush in  the  mnd  or  among  weeds,  darting 
thence  npon  its  prej.  Both  these  species  are 
the  pests  of  the  fiwing  stations  all  along  the 
coast,  especially  among  the  Orkney  islands, 
robbing  the  lines  at  every  opportunity,  and 
not  nnfreqoently  caught  themselves ;  the  flesh 
ia  white,  butdry  and  fibrous,  and,  though  eaten 
by  the  fishermen,  is  rarely  brought  to  market : 
in  the  Orkneys  they  are  skinned,  split,  and 
dried ;  the  skin  is  used  by  cabinet  makers  as  a 
fine  rasp,  and  the  liver  is  valuable  for  its  oiL 
Among  tbe  other  genera  and  speoies  of  K.  E. 
Asia  are  many  whose  fins  are  esteemed  a  deli- 
oaoy  for  soups  by  the  Ohinese;  the  English 
species  are  doubtless  as  good  for  this  pnrpose, 
and  in  some  localities  the  fins  might  be  profit- 
ably collected  for  exportation. — Under  the  name 
of  iquali  Onvier  comprehended  all  the  other 
sharKS,  except  the  hammer-head  and  monk 
fish,  of  which  he  made  distinct  genera;  Owen 
gives  the  name  of  nyeUtantea  to  a  portion  of 
the  tquali,  chiefly  e^rekarida  and  galeidcB  (de- 
scribed below),  the  presence  of  a  nictitating 
membrane  to  ue  eye  being  accompanied  with 
a  greater  induration  of  the  skeleton.  In  the 
family  earcharida  there  are  2  dorsals  and  an 
anal,  the  Ist  dorsal  over  the  space  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals ;  there  are  no  spout 
holes,  and  the  lost  2  gill  openings  are  over  the 
pectorals ;  nostrils  generally  small,  pupil  per- 
pendicularly oval,  and  month  boldly  omvex; 
tbe  teeth  are  compressed,  triangular,  with  an 
entire  or  serrated  edge,  arranged  in  a  linear 
series  like  those  of  a  saw,  in  several  rows,  of 
which  the  anterior  oiJy  are  erected  for  use, 
the  posterior  lying  flat;  the  tail  has  a  short 
imder  tohe  and  a  notch  near  the  end  of  the 
upper ;  there  is  a  pit  above  and  below  the  base 
of  the  tail ;  the  intestinal  valve  is  longitudinally 
and  not  spirally  rolled;  skin  comparatively 
smooth.  The  genus  carcAoritM  (Moll,  and  Henle) 
has  been  divided  into  various  subgenera,  but  all 
have  the  nostrils  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  end  of  the  flattened  snoot,  the  labial  cartila- 
ges very  small,  and  the  yolk  bag  connected  with 
a  kind  of  uterine  placenta  in  tiie  smooth  or  vil- 
lous oviduct.  The  white  shark  {0.  wilgarUf 
Out.)  attains  a  lengQi  of  80  to  86  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  more  than  3,000  lbs. ;  tiie  color  is 
ashy  brown  above  and  whitish  below;  the 
head  is  large,  the  g^e  enormous,  and  the  bo^ 
fltont ;  the  teeth  form  such  a  perfect  cutting 
apparatus,  that  the  body  of  a  man  may  he 
cleanly  divided  at  a  single  bite ;  some  of  the 
jaws  of  this  species  (which  are  not  the  true 
Jaw  bones,  however)  are  Iat|;e  enough,  even 
when  shrunk  by  drying,  to  slip  over  the  body 
of  a  man ;  it  has  been  seen  near  Oalcntta  to 
swallow  a  bullooVs  head  and  boms  entire. 
This  is  1^6  man-eater  shark  siiout  which  so 


many  stories. have  been  drenlated,  and  It  is 
certain  that  human  remains  have  been  found 
in  its  stomach ;  it  is  gluttonous,  savage,  and 
bold,  and  is  truly  the  tiger  of  the  ocean ;  its 
ordinary  food  consists  of  large  fidi,  sedi^ 
cuttle  fishesj  and  even  decaying  animal  matters. 
It  is  fbond  m  almost  all  oceans,  though  most 
abundantly  in  tropical  watrav,  ud  ia  a  ru>id 
and  Burfaoe  swimmer;  it  ocM^oniUly  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  tha 
British  coasts.  It  is  the  terror  of  sulofs,  who 
always  kill  it  when  possible ;  as  it  follows  riiips 
to  feed  upon  the  garbage  thrown  overboard, 
and  bites  ea^rly  at  any  large  bait  dragging  at 
the  stem,  it  is  not  nnfrequently  caught,  the  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  cot  o£f  the  tail  as  soon  as 
it  is  brought  on  board  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
jury fhim  this  powerful  organ.  Bailors  have  a 
superstition  that  it  keeps  company  with  vessds 
having  uck  persons  on  board,  bdng  su[^>osed 
to  asoertidn  this  by  the  acute  amse  smdl, 
in  hopes  of  feasting  on  the  body  when  thrown 
overboard;  they  mso  follow  slave  shqw  from 
Africa  to  America,  and  obtain  many  of  the 
victims  of  this  traffic ;  but  it  is  ^ving  them 
toomncb  credit  both  for  intelligence  andacute- 
ness  of  smell,  to  pretend  that  their  company  is 
in  any  way  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  meal 
of  htiman  fiesh.  Their  sense  of  hearing  is  voy 
fine,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  large  size  of  the 
semicircular  canals  and  vestibule  of  the  ears. 
The  young  are  bom  alive  at  difierent  periods, 
until  20  or  80  are  produced ;  they  are  7  or  8 
inches  long  at  birth.  This  species  meets  with 
a  formidable  enemy  in  the  sperm  whale,  and  is 
often  desbvyed  by  it  after  a  long  and  Uoody 
combat ;  like  all  sharks,  it  is  greatly  infested 
with  fomis  and  other  intestinal  worms.  The 
blue  shark  (0.  glaucut.  Guv.)  is  a  smaller  q«> 
cies,  rarely  more  than  8  feet  long ;  it  is  mora 
slender  and  elegantly  formed,  and  the  most 
beautifbl  in  oolor  of  Uie  sharks,  bein^  fine  slate 
blue  above,  and  white  below ;  tJie  skin  is  gran- 
ulated and  rongh.  It  is  distribnted  in  most 
parts  of  the  ^lobe,  and  ia  very  bold  and  vora- 
cious ;  its  pnncipal  food  cousists  of  herring, 
shad,  and  other  migratory  fishes ;  it  is  a  great 
pest  to  the  British  fishermen,  snapping  off  the 
fish  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  surface  and  biting 
off  the  lines ;  when  hooked,  if  they  cannot  di- 
vide the  line,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rolling 
themselves  over  and  over  so  as  to  wind  it 
around  the  body,  sometimes  beyond  the  power 
of  extrication  except  by  the  knife ;  they  also 
make  great  havoc  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  d*> 
stroying  the  nets  and  devouring  tiie  fish.  like 
the  white  dutrk,  this  species  is  often  attended 
by  the  pilot  fish,  which  follows  the  great  sela- 
chians, as  human  paradtes  do  men  of  wealth 
and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  picking 
left  in  their  train.  (See  Pn.OT  Fish.)  There 
are  many  stories  of  the  extreme  affection  of 
this  species  for  its  yonng,  which  are  said  to 
take  refuge  when  alarmed  in  the  stomach  of 
the  parent,  but  it  is  a  modification  of  the  stoi^ 
of  the  Hon  lyhig  down  h^pily  wilii  tiie  Iambi 
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tiie  latter  being  Inside  tbe  fonser ;  there  oan 
be  no  doubt  that  small  Bharks  are  often  foand 
in  tiie  Btoniacbs  of  tbe  larger,  but  this  is  rather 
a  proof  of  oaoDibalism  and  mucnipnloiiB  vo- 
racity than  of  parental  affection,  and  the  re- 
tani  of  the  yoong  sharks  alive  from  the  stomach 
of  the  old  is  exceedingly  improbable.  Of  the 
American  species  of  this  genas  may  be  men- 
tioned tibe  dasky  shark  (C.  ob$curv$,  Lesneur), 
attuning  a  length  of  10  to  12  feet,  dark  brown 
above  and  ^y  white  below,  occasionaUy  fbnnd 
on  tbe  coast  of  the  northern  and  middle  states ; 
the  muUI  blae  shark  (O,  eeeruleug,  Uitch.).  8  to 
6  feet  long,  slate  bine  above  and  whitiah  be- 
low, found  in  the  same  waters ;  and  Atwood^s 
shark  (C.  Atwoodi,  Storer),  coming  nearest  the 
great  white  shark,  attaining  a  length  of  18  or 
14  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,600  lbs.  The  color 
of  tbe  last  named  is  leaden  gray  above  and 
white  below ;  it  has  been  canght  off  the  coast 
of  Ifassachnsetts. — In  the  &mily  galeida,  topes 
or  honnda,  the  fins,  nostrils,  g^l  openings,  and 
month  are  as  in  the  eareharidcB;  there  are  veir 
small  spent  holes ;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  botin 
Jaws,  with  cutting  edges  and  a  onsp  pointing 
obliqaely  outward ;  tbe  upper  lobe  of  the  tul  u 
mnon  the  longer  and  notched  near  the  end; 
tiie  soalM  BmuJf  8-ridoed,  with  a  median  cnsp. 
In  the  genns  galeu$  (Cav.)  the  pnpil  is  ronnd 
above  and  angular  below ;  tbe  teeth  smooth  on 
tiie  inner  edge,  serrated  on  the  outer,  with  the 
cusp  smooth ;  the  median  teeth  stnught,  jag- 
ged at  the  base  on  each  side ;  no  tidl  pits,  and 
the  intestinal  valve  spiral.  The  common  tope 
or  penny  dc^  {G.  vulgarit,  Guv.)  attains  a 
length  of  6  feet ;  the  body  is  ftisiform,  of  a 
slate  gray  above  and  grayish  white  below ;  it 
is  rapacions,  though  less  so  than  the  blue  shark, 
and  a  pest  to  the  fishermen  in  summer  on  the 
sonthem  coasts  of  England ;  when  hooked,  if 
it  cannot  bite  off  the  line,  it  rolls  itself  up  in 
it;  the  young,  to  the  number  80  or  more, 
arebominMf^and  June;  the  Kver  isof scnne 
value  fbr  Us  ««1.  The  arctio  tope  (^oUoe&rdo 
arvttnu^  Moll,  and  Henle)  is  a  nOTthem  species 
found  about  Korway  and  Iceland ;  the  teeth 
are  serrated  on  both  edges,  there  is  a  tail  pit 
above  and  below,  and  the  intestinal  valve  is 
longitudinal.  The  genus  mmUlus  (Artedi)  of 
this  family  has  been  desorihed  under  Doo-Fish  ; 
In  this  tbe  teeth  are  pavement-like  as  in  the 
raya. — ^In  the  family  lamnida  the  gill  openings 
are  very  large,  all  anterior  to  the  pectorals; 
they  have  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  the 
spout  boles  are  small,  tail  pits  evident,  caudal 
broadly  forked  and  nearly  crescentio,  tail  keeled 
on  the  sides,  and  the  mtestioal  valve  spiral. 
Iq  the  genus  lamna  (Ouv.)  the  snout  is  a  8-rided 
pyrandd  with  a  short  nasal  flap,  the  spent  holes 
far  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  the 
teeth  are  triangular,  not  serrated,  witili  an  acnte 
toothlet  at  the  base  on  each  side,  the  snrfiwe 
resting  on  the  jaw  being  deeply  oonoave; 
there  is  a  vacant  space  above  and  below  in- 
stead of  menal  teeth;  skin  comparatively 
smooth,  and  the  scales  very  unalL  The  por- 


beagle shark  (Z.  eomtibiea,  Cnv.),  found  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  especially  in  au- 
tumn, attsdns  a  length  of  9  feet ;  it  is  uniform 
grayish  black  above  and  white  below.  They 
associate  in  small  packs,  from  which  and  the 
porpolse-like  form  of  the  body,  the  common 
name  ia  derived ;  they  feed  chiefiy  on  fishes 
and  cepbalopods;  they  are  ovoviviparous. 
The  mackerel  shark  (Z.  [oxjfrAina]  punetata^ 
Hitch.)  of  North  America  is  greemsh  on  the 
back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white  below ; 
the  teeui  are  narrow,  long  and  nail-like,  .cal- 
culated for  holding  rather  than  cutting  prey; 
the  bead  and  sides  are  punctured  by  a  serlM 
of  mucous  pores.  Like  the  English  porbee^Ict 
this  species  from  its  uze  and  formidable  teeth 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  common  sharks, 
though  it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  attacks 
man  unless  In  self-defence;  it  is  common  in 
summer  on  the  New  England  coasts,  and  is  a 
great  pest  to  the  mackerel  and  cod  fishers,  bit- 
ing off  both  fish  and  tine ;  it  may  attain  the 
length  of  10  feet,  but  is  usually  not  more  than 
half  this ;  it  received  its  name  iVom  its  follow- 
ing the  shoals  of  mackerel  on  which  it  feeds; 
the  liver  is  valuable  for  oil,  a  single  fish  often 
yielding  6  or  7  gallons ;  though  generally  used 
by  curriers  only,  when  made  earttmly  from  fresh 
livers  it  is  as  good  as  whale  oil  to  bum.  The 
gray  shark  (od^tatpia  ffrmu$,  Ag.)  has  the  fore 
toeth  simple,  long,  conical,  with  smooth  edges 
and  one  or  more  basal  toothleta;  toward  the 
corners  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  inciso- 
rial ;  it  attains  a  length  of  4  to  7  feet,  and  ia 
light  bluish  gray  above,  lighter  on  the  aides, 
and  white  below ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Long 
Island  sound,  and  of  late  years  in  Massachusette 
bay.  In  the  genus  selaehe  (Cuv.)  the  snout  is 
short  and  blont,  and  the  gill  openii^  almost 
meet  under  the  throat;  uie  teeth  are  very 
small  and  numbrous,  conical,  without  serra- 
tions, curving  backward,  and  without  tooth- 
lets  and  not^es;  scales  smalL  with  radiating 
curved  points,  so  that  the  skin  feds  rough :  the 
eyes  are  vei7  small.  The  great  basking  shark 
(A  maxima,  Cnv.)  Is  the  largest  of  this  class  of 
fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  80  or  40  feet,  and 
even  over  60  if  tbe  shark  stranded  at  Stronsa 
in  1608,  and  described  a»  the  sea  serpent,  he- 
longed  to  this  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  seas,  descending  in  summer  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
gen  to  the  English  channel  and  the  middle 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  its  size  and 
strength,  it  is  the  least  ferocious  of  the  aharks; 
it  does  not  appear  to  feed  on  fishes,  hot  on  cut* 
tie  fishes,  crustaoeans,  medusea,  and  echini,  and, 
according  to  Pennant,  also  on  sea  weeds.  It  Is 
slufq^sh  in  its  movements,  and  fbnd  of  repoinng 
at  the  sttr£aoe  in  tbe  sun  with  the  dorsal  rused 
hi  the  idr,  andbence  called  sun  fish,  sail  fish,  and 
bailing  shark ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
easily  approached  and  harpooned ;  this  is  often 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  ou  of  the  liver,  which 
amounts  to  several  barrels  in  a  fbll-grown  fish ; 
it  ia  dangerous  to  attack,  as  from  its  speed  and 
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■trength  it  is  apt  to  poll  a  boat  tinder  water  or 
overtom  it ;  it  has  been  known  to  drag  a  ves- 
•el  of  70  tons  agtuust  a  fresh  gale,  and  requires 
often  24  hours  to  fatigue  and  kill  it.  It  is  dark 
slate-colored  above,  and  lighter  below.  The 
8.  elephat  (Lesueur)  is  probably  the  same  spe- 
cies; it  has  been  taken  in  the  bay  of  Fnndy  40 
feet  long ;  on  the  Kew  England  coast  it  is  call- 
ed the  bone  shark  by  fishermen. — In  the  family 
aiopedidcB  the  snout  is  short  and  conical,  the 
spout  holes  and  nostrils  very  small,  the  nil 
openings  emiSL,  the  last  one  over  the  pectoris; 
BU)nth  o(nnparatiTely  small,  the  teeta  not  ser- 
rated, tritngolar,  elun>,  and  alike  in  both  jaws ; 
no  tooth  on  the  meoal  line,  and  a  creseentio 
fold  of  skin  behind  the  upper  teeth  \  thj»  2d  dor- 
sal oppofflte  the  anal  and  very  small;  pectorals 
large  and  triangular ;  upper  lobe  of  tail  as  long 
•8  the  body,  with  a  pit  at  the  root ;  ecales  smaU 
and  3-pronged,  and  intestinal  valve  spiraL  It 
eontains  the  sin^e  genus  alopia*  (Kaf.),  and  the 
single  species  A.  tulpe*  (Raf.),  the  swiDgIe>tail, 
fox,  or  thresher  shark ;  it  attains  a  length  of 
16  feet,  but  is  generally  much  smaller  than 
this ;  the  body  is  fhsiform,  bluish  lead-colored 
above,  white  below,  witii  light  blue  blotches 
on  the  oQter  edge  of  tiie  abdonen.  It  attacks 
its  prey  and  enemies  and  defends  itself  bj 
blows  <rf  the  tail;  it  in  this  way  diroenes  the 
shoals  of  smaller  cetaceans;  the  food  oonrists 
principaOy  of  bAring,  mackerel,  and  other  sur- 
uce  and  shoal  fidi  <n  small  ^ze.  It  is  found  in 
the  European  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Ulq  coast  of  Eo^and,  and  also  on  the  American 
side  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  middle 
states;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  fishing 
boats  in  the  bay  of  Fundy.~In  the  family  eo- 
tradontidtB  the  nostrils  are  slit  to  within  the 
moQtii,  which  is  at  the  fore  end  of  the  snout ; 
the  spout  holes  are  rather  behind  the  eyes ;  the 
giU  openings  small,  the  last  one  above  the  pec- 
toraLs ;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dor- 
sal ;  tail  short  and  wide,  strongly  notched  be- 
low: teeth  pavement-like,  in  ronnded  obliqne 
■crolls ;  the  body  shwt  and  stout,  head  large, 
find  eyes  prominent  The  genus  Mitraeion 
(Oav.)  ftarmshes  the  cmly  living  repreeentative 
of  a  family  numerons  in  the  secondary  geolo^- 
cal  epoch ;  tiie  G.  ^MUiMii  (Ouv.)  attains  a 
length  of  2  or  8  feet,  and  is  brownish  above 
and  whitish  below;  it  inhabits  the  Pacific  from 
Australia  to  Japan ;  it  is  called  nurse  in  Ans- 
traUa,  and  cat  or  kitten  shark  in  Ohina; 
^e  young  are  often  seen  in  Oanton  insect 
boxes. — ^In  the  family  notidanida  there  is  only 
one  dorsal  and  no  nictitating  membrane ;  the 
upper  comer  itAA.  of  the  mouth  very  large,  the 
nnder  one  nnall ;  the  spout  holes  vertical  and 
■mall;  there  are  6  orT  ^  inmiings,  gradnaHy 
deoreaaing  in  nse,  and  aU  before  the  pectorals : 
amerialnppertooth,  tberest  low  andnat  toward 
tbe  comers  of  tile  month,  triangnlar  above  and 
serrated  below,  and  the  foremost  crowded  and 
curved ;  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  small,  truncated, 
and  notched  at  the  end ;  no  tail  pits,  and  the  in- 
testlDal  valve  sjoraL  ThegenosnoftiKHiw  (Oar.) 


has  been  subdivided  by  Haflnesque  into  A«ran- 
ektu  and  heptanehvgy  according  as  there  are  S 
or  7  gill  openings  ;  the  sfwciee  ore  small,  about 
8  feet  long.  There  are  2  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  If.  (A^p.)  cinereuB  (Cuv.),  with  T  branchial 
openings ;  and  the  N.  (hex.)  griaena  (Cuv.),  with 
6  branchial  openings,  ash-colored  above  and 
whitish  below ;  the  last  sometimes  wanders  as 
ihr  as  the  English  coast. — In  the  family  spina- 
eida  there  are  spout  holes,  3  dorsals,  each  ft-ont- 
ed  by  a  spine,  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  6 
gill  openuigs,  all  before  the  pectorals;  teeth 
small  and  acnte,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral ;  the 
prindpal  genus,  wtm(A£w(Bona}>.),  has  been  de- 
acribed  nnder  Doo-FisB. — In  toe  ftmily  tcym- 
nida  the  dorsals  are  without  spines,  and  there 
Is  so  anal  nor  nictitating  membrane ;  the  upper 
teeth  are  pointed,  the  lower  broader  and  cut- 
ting and  not  denticulated ;  no  tail  pits ;  intes- 
tinal valve  spiral.  In  the  genus  seymnvt  (Ouv.) 
the  spout  holes  are  far  behind  the  eyes,  the  gill 
openings  sm^I,  the  body  short  and  thick,  and 
the  lobes  of  the  tail  not  very  nncqnal.  The 
Greenland  shark  (S.  boreali$,  Flem.)  attains  a 
length  of  about  14  feet,  and  is  of  an  ashy  gray 
color;  it  inhabits  lAe  arotio  seas,  sometiroeB 
visiting  the  northern  shorea  of  JEnn^  and 
America.  It  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  whales, 
attacking  them  fiercely,  and  with  Its  incisorial 
teeth  scooping  out  at  every  bite  a  piece  ss  large 
as  a  man's  head,  the  month  being  80  to  §4 
inches  wide.  According  to  Scoresby,  they  gen- 
erally attMid  the  cutting  im  of  whales,  hd[^ 
themselves  freely  to  blubber;  the  men  often 
&I1  into  the  water  among  them,  but  are  not 
attacked ;  they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  and  so 
inseneable  to  wounds,  that  they  will  return  to 
their  prey  after  having  received  lance  stabs 
which  would  kill  any  other. shark;  the  mns- 
oles,  especially  those  of  the  Jaws,  retain  their 
irritability  fo^ several  hoars  after  death;  tiie 
heart  is  said  to  be  very  small,  and  its  pnlsations 
only  6  or  8  in  a  minute,  whidi  would  explain 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing any  vital  organ.  They  also  eat  small  fisihes 
and  crustaceans.  They  are  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  a  parasitio  crustacean  (lemaa  eUmgata^ 
Grant),  2  or  8  inches  long,  which  fixes  Itself 
so  oftien  to  the  cornea  of  Uie  eyes,  that  it  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  appendage ; 
this  so  seriously  impairs  virion  as  BometimcB  to 
make  them  apparently  blind,  so  as  neither  to 
attempt  escape  -nor  avoid  a  threatened  blow. 
The  nurse  or  sleeper  shark  {S,  hretrMnna,  De 
Say ;  tonmioiua,  Lesueur)  attains  a  length  of 
8  feet ;  the  color  is  leaden  gray,  darkest  on  the 
back,  wit^  a  black  lateral  line ;  the  fins  are  so 
small  that  it  must  be  rather  alow  in  its  move- 
ments, and  it  is  graeraDy  r^arded  88  a  ground 
shark ;  the  akin  is  rongh  and  prickly ;  a  few 
ffiedmens  have  been  oan^  on  llie  coast  of 
Uassadiiisetts.— In  tbe  fiaailr  sgvotiMA^  in- 
termediate between  the  sharks  and  rays,  the 
body  is  fiattened  above  and  below,  and  discoid 
in  diape  on  account  of  the  broad  pectorals  and 
TCotraiB,  as  in  rqrg ;  the  mooth  is  Terjr  iriAe 
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Mid  st  the  end  of  &e  aooot,  tiie  eyes  sntAll  aii4 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  witii  the  large  spout  holes 
behind  them;  the  head  rounded  anteriorly; 
the  pectorals  separated  from  the  head  by  a  for- 
row  in  which  are  the  long  and  closely  iqiproxir 
mated  nil-  openinga ;  %  dorsals,  both  <m  the 
tail,  former  back  than  ibo  Tentrais;  tail  keeled 
on  the  ndea,  and  the  caudal  nearly  or  qnite 
^jmmetrical ;  male  olaspers  small,  scales  conL- 
oal,  wiUi  a  terminal  point;  teeth  conical,  irreg- 
ular, with  interqtaoea  These  are  the  charac- 
ters of  the  only  genns,  i^uatina  (Dam.),  of  which 
the  best  known  speoies  (/S.  angehu^  Dnm.)  is 
called  ^ark  ray  from  its  appearance,  angel  fish 
firom  the  resemblance  of  the  expanded  pectorals 
to  wiuga,  monk  fish  from  its  roonded  head 
seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  end  fiddle 
fish  from  its  general  shape.  It  attains  a  length 
of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rough  and  mottled  with 
brown  and  bluish  gray  above,  and  smooth  and 
dirty  white  below ;  tiie  pectorals  we  lighter 
and  bordered  with  brown,  the  noetrils  covered 
by  a  (»liated  monbraae,  and  a  row  of  q>ines 
ah>ng  the  back.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  £n- 
ropean  seas,  and  in  the  Uediterranean,  where  it 
was  known  to  AiiBtotle,  in  whose  time,  as  now, 
the  rough  skin  was  used  to  polish  wood.  They 
are  gregarious,  fierce  and  dangotnis  to  ap- 
proach, hideous,  and  very  voracious,  swimming 
near  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  flat  fishes  and 
other  ^eoies  living  in  the  mud  or  sand;  the 
yooug  are  jH^uoed  alive  in  Jane.  The  flesh  is 
white,  coarse,  and  tasteless,  though  formerly  es- 
teemed as  food.  A  speoies  has  been  described  on 
the  American  coast  as  the  8.  IhmeriU  (Lesuenr). 
— ^In  the  &mily  tyganida  there  is  a  nictitating 
membrane,  no  spont  holes,  and  2  spineless  dor- 
sals ;  t^e  head  is  flat,  with  the  orbits  extended 
laterally  in  a  moat  extnuwcUnary  manner,  flex- 
ible Slid  doubled  OB  themselves  in  the  fistna, 
but  standing  out  at  right  snglea  and  to  a 
greater  distance  as  age  advances ;  on  the  end 
of  these  lateral  processes  are  the  lai^  eyes. 
This  strange  form  of  head  is  fonnd  in  no  other 
vertebrate,  and  only  in  some  dipterous  insects 
(fUopkia,  Jfco.),  and  in  many  decapod  cruBtaceans 
whose  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  long  pedicles. 
The  snout  is  trancated,  so  that  the  head  re- 
eembles  a  double  hammer ;  the  nostrils  are  on 
the  front  border,  and  have  a  small  nasal  fl^ ; 
the  teeUi  arealike  above  and  below,  compress- 
ed pyramids,  sometimes  with  a  serratMl  ex- 
ternal basal-  ridge,  and  a  merial  tooth  in  boUi 
tews;  tful  pits  distinct,  and  ori^iot  Tillooa. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  only  genos,  gygm- 
M  (Oar.)  or  «pAyra  (Van  derHoeven),  of  which 
the  best  known  species  is  the  hanuner-headed 
shark  {Z.  [S.]  ntaUou$,  Oav.) ;  it  attains  a  length 
of  12  feet  or  more,  and  is  grayish  above  with 
head  nearly  black,  and  whitish  below ;  the  iris 
Is  yellow ;  the  let  dorsal  is  high,  triangular, 
fidcate,  and  toward  the  npper  part  of  the  back, 
the  2d  smaller  and  near  the  tail.  It  ia  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  warm  seas 
of  most  parts  of  the  ^be,  eepeoially  of  the 
£s8fe  lodiest  and  geaeiaUy  in  deep  water.  It 
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is  so  ferodous  as  to  attack  persons  bathing, 
and  is  very  voracious,  feeding  chiefly  on  rays 
and  flat  fishes ;  great  numbers  of  them  are 
sometimes  seen  together ;  the  flesh  is  leathery 
and  unfit  to  eat,  bat  the  liver  yields  condder^ 
able  oil ;  a  £nnale  opened  at  P^QS^  was  fonnd 
to  contain  over  S6  living  young,  llie  Z,  aburo 
(Oav.),  with  a  head  more  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  shovel  than  a  hammer,  has  been  fonnd  on 
the  European  and  American  coasts.  The  com- 
mon q)ecies  of  America,  between  Massaohuaetts 
and  Brazil,  once  considered  the  Z.  mallm*,  has 
been  described  by  Br.  Storer  ("  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  ffistory," 
vol.  ill.  p.  71, 1S18)  as  the  Z  arwata ;  it  at- 
tains a  lengtii  of  11  or  12  feet,  and  is  much 
dreaded  by  fishermen. — Sharks  of  large  size 
abounded  in  former  geological  epochs,  especial- 
ly during  the  secondary  and  primary  periods. 
In  some  of  the  tertiary  formations,  as  at  Malta, 
teeth  of  sharks  have  been  fbnnd  7  inches  long 
and  4i  wide  at  the  base,  which  many  have  sup- 
posed most  have  belonged  to  gigantic  speotesi 
perhaps  00  to  100  feet  long;  but  it  most  be 
remembered  that  the  great  basking  shark  has 
teeth  very  much  less  in  size  than  many  earefuP' 
rida  of  considerably  smaller  dimensions ;  it  is 
probable  that  these  large  teeth  belon^d  to 
sharks  not  more  than  26  or  80  feet  in  length. 

SHARP,  Djlniel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Huddersficud,  England,  Dec.  25, 
1788,  died  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1868. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  came  to^ew  York  as  the 
^ent  or  factor  of  a  large  commercial  house  in 
lorkshire,  afterward  studied  theology  under 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Btaughton  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  as  pastor  (rf  the  Baptist  church 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1809.  In  1812  he  became 
pa^r  of  the  third  (now  Oharles  street)  Baptist 
ohnroh,  Boston,  sol  continued  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  membo:  of  the  Ma^ 
sachnsetts  missionary  sodety,  the  forerunner 
of  the  home  mission  society,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  American  Baptist  Magazine,"  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  foreign  mis- 
ffions,  and  an  ofiBcer  of  the  triennial  Baptist  con- 
vention almost  from  its  organization,  for  many 
years  the  president  of  its  acting  board,  and 
after  the  change  of  oi^anization  we  first  presi- 
dent of  the  missdonary  union.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  northern  Baptist  education 
society  and  of  the  Newton  theological  seminary, 
and  was  for  18  years  president  of  tiie  board  of 
trustees  of  that  institution.  He  also  actively 
participated  in  every  enterprise  for  promoting 
the  temporal  or  spiritoal  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Boston.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
Brown  university,  from  which  he  received  in 
the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.,  as  also  from 
Harvard  university  in  1848;  and  in  1846  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  the  latter  institution.  Dr.  Sharp's 
published  writings  consist  entirely  of  sermons 
and  addresses,  of  which  about  20  are  extant. 
Several  of  them  have  passed  through  a  num* 
bw  of  editions. 
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SHARP,  GBurmxK,  an  English  philanthro-  to  En^&Dd.   Two  years  Uter  be  retnnwd  to 

JUt,  born  in  Durham  in  1784,  died  in  London,  Scotland,  was  chosen  one  of  the  professors  of 
alj  6, 1818.  He  was  the  bod  of  Br.  Thomas  philosophy  in  St.  Leonard's  oollege,  St.  An- 
Shup,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  aai.  drew's,  and  shortly  after  became  minister  of  the 
the  aathor  of  several  philological,  ai^quarian,  parish  of  Orail.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
ud  reli^oos  works,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  thennmberofmutiaterswhojin  Aug.  16fil,  were 
Shaip,  ardibishop  of  York.  He  was  edncated  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Uonk,  pot  <»i  bowd  & 
for  the  bar,  bat  qaitted  the  stady  of  his  profes-  ship  in  the  Tay,  and  carried  priionerB  to  Ed^ 
•ion  for  a  place  in  the  ordnance  office,  which  land.  He  returned  to  his  charge  at  Orail,  how- 
he  resigned  at  the  commencement  ctf  the  Amer-  ever,  while  his  companions  were  atlQ  held  pris- 
ioan  war,  from  disapprobt^n  of  the  course  onera,  and  it  was  asserted  that  his  frsedom  had 
pursued  by  the  English  goTemment.  He  then  been  purchased  by  some  compliances  preja- 
took  chambers  at  ibe  Temple,  intending  to  de-  dicial  to  the  Preabyterian  cause;  bnt  he  retain- 
TOte  himself  to  literature.  In  1769  a  negro  ed  the  confidence  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought  in  1660,  when  Honk  marched  upon  I^ndon, 
to  England,  had  on  falling  ill  been  turned  into  he  was  regularly  accredited  to  that  general  as 
the  streets  by  his  master.  Sharp  met  him  and  their  representative,  and  wae  sent  over  to 
took  him  to  a  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re-  Oharles  II.  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him  if 
covered  procured  him  a  sitoation.  Two  years  possible  the  establishment  of  presbytery.  He 
later  the  negro's  master  claimed  him,  and  had  was  received  very  favorably  by  the  king,  and 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Sharp  sum-  obtained  the  royal  word  ^*  to  protect  and  prft- 
Bu»ed  them  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  serve  the  govemment  of  iAM  dinroh  of  Soot- 
disoharged  the  slave ;  bnt  the  master  refiling  to  land,  as  it  u  settled  by  law,  without  violation." 
I^ve  him  np,  Sharp  brought  the  case  befbre  the  The  next  Soottaah  parliament  however  repealed 
court  of  king's  bench,  the  12  judges  of  which,  all  acts  psseed  since  1688,  the  ohoroh  "  settled 
in  Hay,  1773,  decided  that  a  slave  could  not  be  by  law"  thus  becwning  the  old  £piec<^ 
held  in  or  transported  from  England.  From  church ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Sharp  was  an 
this  time  Hr.  Sharp  devoted  his  powers  to  the  accomplice  in  this  scheme.  WhUe  in  London 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  he  had  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St. 
He  wrote  nnmerons  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  Mary's  coll^,  St.  Andrew's,  and  also  appoint- 
and  in  1787  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  which  ed  the  king's  oh^l^  for  Scotland  with  a  sal- 
formed  the  "Ass^iation  for  the  Abolition  of  ary  of  £200.  In  Deo.  1661,  be  was  consecrated 
Negro  Slavery.'*  He  was  one  of  the  founders  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  This  i^poiut- 
of  Uie  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  drew  np  ment  rendered  him  excessively  odious,  and 
a  plan  for  Its  temporary  government,  and  sent  most  bitter  dennnciations  were  uttered  against 
many  negroes  there  at  his  own  expense.  He  him.  The  wanton  cruelty  with  which  the  Oov- 
waa  also  an  active  and  consistent  advocate  of  enanters  were  perseonted  was  attributed  to  him, 
popular  rif^te,  opposmg  the  impreasmait  ni  and  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  rout  at  Pent- 
seamen,  and  interfering  by  the  writ  <tf  hahma  land  hills,  when  he  had  received  the  king's 
corpus  for  their  release ;  advocating  partiamen-  order  to  stop  the  executions,  he  kept  it  for  some 
tary  reform,  and  the  extension  of  privile^  to  time  private.  One  Mitchell,  a  preat^er,  attempt- 
Irdand;  and  owosing  dnelling.  His  writings  ed  to  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
on  these  and  other  snbjeots  were  very  nnmer^  bn]^h,July9,1668;hewa8apprehended6 years 
ous,  but  wore  mostly  pamphlets  prepared  for  later,  induced  to  confess  his  attempt  by  a  prom- 
temporary  parposes.  Among  those  still  refer-  ise  of  pardon,  and  then  executed.  A  creature 
red  to  are ;  "Representation  of  the  Iqjnstioe  of  Sharp's  named  Carmiohael  had  made  hSnself 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
in  En^and"  (8vo.,  London,  1773) ;  "  Remarl^  and  9  men  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  and  mur- 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  .Artide  in  the  Greek  der  him.  'While  they  were  wiuting  for  this 
Testament;"  *'  Treatises  on  the  Slave  Trade ;"  person,  the  archbishop  passed  by  withhisdaugh- 
"Treatise  on  Duelling;"  " Declaration  of  the  ter  and  a  few  attendants;  and,  shouting:  "The 
People's  Natural  Right  to  a  Share  in  the  Legisla-  Lord  has  delivu«d  him  into  our  hands,"  they 
ture"  (London,  1778);  "Acoountof  theEndiah  dragged  him  from  bis  coach  and  de^atched 
Polity  <tf  Oonne^ional  Oourts"  (8vo.,  Lon-  him  with  firearms  and  swords, 
don,  1786):  and  "The  Law  of  Nature  and  Prin-  SHARP,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
dplea  of  Human  Actaon."  His  biography  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Torkdiire,  Feb.  16, 1644, 
written  by  Prince  Hoare  (4to.,  London,  1810).  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  S,  1714.  He  entered  Christ's 
SHARP,  Jaubs,  a  Scottish  prelate  and  poli-  coU^  Cambridge,  in  1660,  was  ordained  in 
tician,  born  in  the  castle  of  Banfi^  Banf^ira,  1667,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  He- 
in  May,  1613,  assassinated  on  Magus  Huir,  near  neageFInoh,  was  made  archdeaoon  of  Berkshire 
St.  Andrew's,  May  8,  1679.  He  was  educated  in  1672,  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1676,  rector 
for  the  church  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  in  1677,  and 
and  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  that  institu-  dean  of  Norwich  in  1681.  He  was  chaplain  to 
tion  who  in  1688  deolarra  themselves  against  Charles  II.,  and  attended  as  court  chaplain  at 
the  *'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  To  avoid  the  ooronation  of  James  IL,  by  whom  he  was 
the  odium  consequent  upon  this  act,  Sharp  wemt  reai^inted  to  that  offioe.  Fw  a  sennon  in 
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1969  agamst  t^e  oUim  of  tlie  Romaa  cbnrcli  to 
be  called  "the  only  viMble  Catholic  obnroh," 
the  kiog  made  an  muacoessful  effort  to  eoft- 
pend  huB  from  praaohing  in  the  diooese  tff- 
London.  He  preached  before  the  prince  (tf 
Onuwe  in  1680,  and  prated  for  King  James, 
thongh  the  throne  had  been  declarea  Tacant. 
In  the  same  year  and  hj  the  neir  government 
be  was  made  dean  of  Oanterbnry,  and  in  1691 
arohbishop  of  York.  He  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  His 
sermons  were  published  after  his  death  in  7 
Tola.  8to.,  and  hare  been  several  times  reprint- 
ed. His  life,  by  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  BhariL 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  wai  pnblishea 
in  1829  (2  vols.  6vo.,  London). 

SHASTA,  a  N.  oo.  of  California,  bounded  E. 
hy  Nevada  territory,  and  W,  by  the  Coast  raAge, 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt 
rivers ;  area,  4,S00  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 4,860. 
The  Biir&ce  Is  generaUj  monntijnotu,  and  the 
soil  along  the  streams  fortUe.  Considerable 
qnantities  of  grain  and  fruit  are  prodnoed. 
Oold  is  very  abundant.  There  are  numerous 
mineral  springs,  t^e  most  celebrated  of  which 
are  the  Soda  springs  near  Sacramento  river, 
and  14  or  15  salt  springs.  Capital,  Shasta  Olty. 
BHASTKA,  or  Shastbk.  See  Veda. 
SHAW,  Lbmttbl,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1781,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, March  80,  1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  was  ^terward  for 
some  time  employed  as  an  nsher  in  the  Frank- 
lin (now  Brimmer)  school  in  Boston,  and  also 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  "Boston  Gazette." 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sept.  1804,  and 
Immediately  after  commenced  practioe  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1811  he  delivered  a  disoonrsebeftwe  the 
Boston  humane  sodety,  and  on  July  4, 1816, 
an  oration  before  the  town  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1811  be  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  state  legislature,  was  continued  in  that 
office  for  4  sacceeding  years,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1819.  In  1820  be  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  for  revimng  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  In  1821  and  1832  he  was  a  member 
•  of  the  senate,  and  again  in  1828  and  1829. 
The  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston,  an  able  and 
comprehensive  document,  was  draughted  by 
him.  He  held  various  town  offices,  was  select* 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  sohotd  oommittee. 
Bnt  the  practice  cS  the  law  occupied  most  of 
his  time  and  tboDgfata,  and  his  varions  publio' 
senrioes  were  never  allowed  to  interfore  with 
his  dnty  to  his  clients.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oiief  Jnstice  Parker,  he  was  appointed  his  boo- 
eessor,  Ang.  38,  1880,  and  held  the  office  till 
Aug.  81, 1860,  when  he  resigned  it.  His  re- 
ported deoi^ons  are  found  in  the  last  16  vol- 
umes of  Hckering's  reports,  and  in  those  of 
Metcalf,  Cmhing,  and  Gray ;  in  all,  upward  of 
60  volumes,  lu  many  of  these  volumes  more 
than  one  half  of  l^e  opinions  were  written  by 
the  chief  jnstice ;  and  in  general  those  in  the 
most  novel,  important,  and  complicated  cases 
are  by  him.  Few  men  tiave  contributed  more 
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to  the  growth  of  the  law  as  a  progressdve 
science.  His  vigorous  physical  constitution 
enabled  him  to  bear  the  gigantic  labors  of  his 
post  till  his  80th  year.  In  1868  he  pud  a  visit 
to  England,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
En^Uw  Judges  and  lawyers.  He  was  an  ovei^  • 
seer  of  Harvard  college  for  60  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation  for  80  years. 

8HAWANAW,  a  new  N.  E.  oo.  of  Wiseon- 
sin,  intersected  by  the  Oconto,  Wolf,  Embar- 
ras,  and  Red  rivers ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,829.  The  surface  is  general!/ 
level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Shawanaw  is 
in  the  central  part,  and  fine  streams  of  water 
abound.   Capital,  Shawanaw. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  worn  npon  the  shoul- 
ders or  about  the  waist,  «nd  formed  either  of 
wool  or  silk,  or  of  these  combined,  or  some- 
times of  hmr  or  of  cotton.  The  manufacture 
was  introduced  from  India,  where  the  fiamons 
Cashmere  shawls  have  hem  made  from  time 
immemorial.  (See  OAanvEBE.)  In  England  it 
was  undertaken  in  1784  at  Norwich  in  the  In- 
dian style,  with  the  imported  Thibet  wool,  and 
afterward  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine 
worsted  shoot,  the  designs  being  worked  in  by 
hand.  In  1806  at  Norwich  the  ^awls  were  firA 
completed  entirely  upon  the  loom.  About  the 
same  time  the  manoiactnre  was  introduced  in 
Paisley  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  still  continued 
at  the  former  place  of  tiie  Indian  pattern  with 
real  Cashmere  wool.  In  Paris  the  manu&o- 
turewas  commenced  in  1802,  and  led'Jaoquard 
to  the  invention  of  his  loom.  The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties  of  shawls:  those  of 
Cashmere,  woven  in  In^  or  imitated  in  En-  . 
rope,  with  the  designs  either  embroidered  npm 
the  mbric,  or  by  the  more  costly  method  work- 
ed into  the  web  in  the  process  oi  weaving,  thoa 
making  both  sides  of  the  shawl  alike;  crape 
shawls,  made  of  silk  in  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
nese fabrics ;  grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a  pe- 
collar  twist;  chenilles,  of  silk,  often  combined 
with  cotton ;  chin^  made  with  a  warp  printed 
before  weaving ;  barege,  of  wool,  in  miitation 
of  shawls  made  "hj  the  peasantry  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  Pyrenees;  woollen  shawls  of 
various  kinds;  and  tartan  plaids,  made  for  cen- 
turies in  Scotland.  A  description  of  the  colors 
of  tartans  worn  by  the  different  clans  in  1670 
is  extant.  Their  use  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament  from  1747  to  1783;  and  they  be- 
came fiuhionaUe  ftvm  abont  1838,  and  have  so 
continued  to  some  extent.  The  printing  of 
shawl  figures  is  done  with  blocks  as  in  oalloo 
printing,  and  with  the  same  elaborateness,  aa 
many  as  100  blocks  uid  1,600  printings  or  appli- 
cations being  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  pattern.  In  England  the 
priuoipal  shawl  printing  establishment  is  at 
Orayford  in  Kent.  In  the  United  States  the 
business  is  carried  on  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  In  the  year  ending  Jane 
80,  1860,  the  importations  of  shawls  into  the 
United  States  amounted  to  (2,806,987,  of  which 
England  famished  $1,468,080,  France  $498,- 
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674,  the  Hanse  towns  $466,920,  Ciann  $203,^ 
41S,  and  Scotland  $187,066. 

SHAWNEE,  an  E.  oo.  of  Kansas,  bounded  K. 
the  Kansas  river,  and  interseoted  hy  the 
,  Wakamsa;  area,  about  60O  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  8,S18.  The  snrfaoe  is  nndolating  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  has  2  newspapers  and  8  or 
4  ohurohes.   Coital,  Topeka. 

SHAWNEE8,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  belonging 
to  the  AJgonqain  groop,  formerlj  living  on  the 
Wabub  and  other  neighboring  afflnenta  of  the 
Ohio.  In  1764,  according  to  OoL  Bonqaet, 
thej  had  600  fi^^ting  men.  They  were  a  tbtj 
warlike  tribe,  and  were  exoeedinglT'  active 
against  the  United  States.  Thejr  have  a  tradi- 
tion that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  sea,  and 
are  the  onlytribe  that  admit  a  foreign  origin. 
In  1850  they  nombered  nearly  1,600.  They 
now  live  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kansas  river. 

fillAYS,  Daniel,  a  captain  in  the  revoln- 
tionary  war,  and  leader  in  l766-'7  of  the  re- 
bellion in  Massachnsetts  which  bears  his  name, 
bom  in  1740,  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept  89, 
1826.  Althoagh  not  prominent  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  rebeuioo,  Shays  was  chosen 
leader  and  took  command  of  the  insurgents. 
They  complained  that  Hie  governor's  salary 
was  too  hi^fa,  Uie  senate  aristooratio,  the  law- 
yers extortionate,  and  taxes  too  bardensome  to 
bear;  and  they  demanded  an  issue  of  paper 
money  and  the  removal  of  the  general  court 
from  Boston.  An  effort  was  made  to  allay  the 
discontent  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  diminish 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts  and  allow  cer- 
tain back  taxes  and  debts  to  be  paid  in  prod- 
noe,  bat  the  mob  was  not  satisfied.  Bodies 
of  armed  men  interrnpted  the  sessions  of  the 
oonrts  in  a  nnmber  <h  comities,  and  in  Deo. 
1786  Shays  appeared  with  a  large  force  at 
"Worcester  and  Springfield,  and  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  oonrts  at  those  places.  In  Jan- 
nary  following,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000 
men,  he  marched  to  capture  the  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  bat  was  owosed  by  the  militia  nn- 
der  Gen.  Shepherd,  and  the  advancing  insnr- 
genta  were  fired  upon  and  fled  in  terror,  leav- 
ing three  killed  and  one  wounded  on  the  field. 
Next  day  they  were  pnrsned  by  a  large  force 
under  Qon.  IJncoln,  and  fled  from  point  to 
point  antil  they  reached  Petersham,  wnere  160 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder  dispersed, 
and  the  leaders  made  their  escape  into  Kew 
Hampshire.  The  prompt  action  of  the  state 
anthorities  pot  a  speedy  check  to  the  insnrreo- 
tion.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who 
wonld  lay  down  their  arms,  and  generally  ac- 
cepted ;  14  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  afterward  pardoned.  Shays  sought  safety 
for  a  year  or  so  in  Vermont,  and  at  h»  petition 
was  afterward  pardoned,  ana  ronoved  to  Spar- 
ta, N.  T.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  for  ser- 
vices in  the  revolntionary  war. 

SHEARWATER,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the 
petrel  family,  and  genus  p«^u«  (Briss.).  The 
bill  is  about  as  long  as  tnenead,  slender,  com- 
pressed near  the  end  and  gnwved  obliquely  on 
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the  ridM,  with  stroBg,  eurred,  and  aente  tipj 
nostrils  basal,  with  2  distinct  tubes,  nde  by 
side;  wings  very  Itmg  and  pointed,  the  let 
quill  longest ;  tail  shOTt  and  rounded ;  tarsi  aa 
long  as  middle  toe  and  compressed ;  toee  l<»g 
and  united  by  a  full  web ;  in  some  a  straight 
claw  in  place  of  a  hind  toe.  They  are  moder- 
ate-sized, found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  are 
met  with  at  sea,  often  many  hundred  mibe 
from  Isold,  even  in  the  most  tempestDou 
weatiien  akimming  and  running  over  the  wavea 
in  aearch  ot  fooi;  they  are  li^t  and  gneeAil 
Bwimmers,  good  divers,  and  pat  tlie  somee  of 
the  water  with  their  f^t  like  the  petrels;  thcv 
are  rapid  fliers,  and  can  keep  on  tlie  wii^  aa 
day,  resting  on  tho  ocean,  if  need  be,  at  night; 
they  breed  in  company,  in  burrows  made  by 
themselves  or  email  animals;  Uiey  lay  only 
one  egg,  and  the  young  are  covered  with  loi^ 
down. — The  greater  shesrwater  (P.  magor,  Pa- 
ber)  is  about  SO  inches  long  end  45  in  alar  ex- 
tent; the  upper  plumage  is  brownish  ash,  the 
lower  grayieii  white;  lower  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts  dark  brown;  primaries  and  tal 
brownish  black,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  wi& 
white  on  the  inner  webs ;  bill  yellowish  green, 
vith  dark  tip;  tani  and  feet  ydlow.  lUa 
n>edw  is  found  on  the  European  aide  tit  the 
Adantio,  and  ranges  m  the  American  ooMt 
from  the  golf  of  I«wrenee  to  Flcnida.  It 
mingles  with  the  fulmars,  and  on  being 
proached  ^ects  ftom  the  nostrlla  an  oUy  anb- 
stanoe ;  on  land,  where  it  goes  only  to  breed, 
it  walks  as  well  as  a  duck.  The  food  coneista 
of  fishes,  enutaoeans,  algee,  and  other  marine 
products,  and  floating  ammal  substanoes.  The 
sooty  shearwater  {P.  fuUginotHs,  Strickl.)  ia 
about  18  inches  long,  sooty  brown  above, 
wings  and  tail  blackish  brown,  under  parte 
pale  brown,  bill  and  legs  black ;  it  is  found  off 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Enrope;  by  most  omithdogista  this  has  beea 
regarded  as  the  young  of  the  preeedmg. 
Uanz  shearwater  (P.  Anghnm^  Bi^  is  IS 
inches  long  and  88  in  alar  extrat;  the  upper 
plumage  is  black,  the  under  white,  bill  brown- 
ish black,  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.  Itisabon-  • 
dsnt  on  tibe  Orkney  and  other  northern  idwda, 
and  on  the  American  ooast  from  Kew  Jttmj 
to  Labrador;  it  breeds  in  rabbit  burrows  in 
the  Orkneys  between  March  and  Angost,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  at  sea;  the  young 
are  fat,  and  are  songht  after  by  the  nativea, 
who  salt  and  eat  them.  The  dusky  shearwa- 
ter (P.  ttbeeuTW,  Lath.)  is  11  Inches  long  and 
S6  in  alar  extent ;  it  very  closely  resembles  the 
preceding  in  color ;  the  bill  is  p^e  bln^  at  the 
tip ;  it  is  found  in  the  southern  seas,  and  on 
the  S.  ooast  of  the  United  States.  TheTuiUsh 
shearwater  (P.  y«£hnHm,  Bonap.)  Is  10  inches 
long,  brownish  black  above,  white  below,  with 
black  feet  and  brownish  green  bill;  they  are 
abundant  in  tiie  canal  of  Constantinople,  and 
so  nttivm  in  flight  to  and  firom  the 
sea  of  Ibrmora  and  the  Blaok  sea,  that  ^ 
peofle  eaUtiwBi^loBt  aoula."  Tbednereew 
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long,  leaden  gray  fttwve,  vbite  below ;  tlie  bill 
jdlotrisli,  witb  the  eolmen  and  groore  on  tlie 
nnder  mandible  Uaok ;  tail  browsjsh  black  and 
gradtiated;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow;  the  form  is 
more  rt^ast  and  the  bill  stronger  than  in  the 
other  niecies ;  it  is  fonnd  in  ti>e  Paeiflc  ocean, 
and  off  the  oosat  of  Oaiybmia. — Some  Ei^ 
Hsh  writers  give  the  name  of 'shearwater  to 
&e  web-footed  birds  of  the  genns  rh^ndiap» 
(Ijnn.)i  more  properly  called  skimmMV. 

BHEATHBILL  (cAionw,  Forat.),  a  genus 
pkoed  by  Gray  among  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
Nit  Tjathwn,  OoTier,  ana  Van  der  Hoeren 
among  the  waders.  The  bin  Is  short,  sbvng, 
comprewBd  toward  the  tfa»,  the  (»ilmenei»Tea, 
and  tiie  base  eofered  mth  »  movaUe  homy- 
snbstanoe,  more  or  less  oonoeaHng  the  nostrils; 
Ittse  of  bill  and  dieeks  covered  witii  a  warty 
naked  akin ;  wings  moderate,  the  Sd  qaill  tii» 
longest,  and  the  oend  with  a  blont  knob ;  tail 
moderflte  and  even;  tarsi  short,  strong,  cov- 
ered with  small  roogh  scales;  toes  moderately 
strong,  with  transverse  scales,  the  onter  nnited 
to  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane  at  the  base, 
and  the  hind  one  small,  elevated,  and  on  one 
ride;  elaws  short  and  blnnt.  The  white 
aheadibill  {0.  atba^  Forst.)  is  from  16  to  18 
biehee  laag ;  the  idomwe  is  pore  white,  the 
bm  and  knob  of  wing  tuaok ;  the  1ms  bore  a 
litde  above  the  Joint,  and  redliah.  It  Is  ficnmd 
In  New  ZeaUuid,  Hew  Htdland,  and  the  idands 
of  Uie  Antarctic  ocean,  where  it  f^nente  the 
Bhores  in  docks,  searching  for  fooiL  which  oon- 
slsts  of  moUoaks,  sea  weeds,  and  aiumal  r»> 
Buins  cast  up  by  the  waves;  tamnbers  bare 
sometimes  been  seen  by  southern  voyagers  in 
the  open  sea  at  a  greirti  distanoe  frcan  land,  rest- 
ing on  icebergs  and  feeding  on  the  refuse  mat- 
ters thrown  npbythe  waves.  The  flight  is  like 
that  of  the  plgeoQ ;  the  flesh  is  s^d  by  most 
voyagers  to  be  excellent  food.  The  nnaller 
sheathbill  {G.  mtn^r,  Hartl.)  is  also  white,  and 
Is  of  abont  the  size  and  proportions  of  a  domes- 
tic pigeon,  except  in  the  broad  and  sheathed 
bill;  this  is  said  to  be  firand  off  tbe  soothem 
p(tot  of  Soath  Amerioa.  With  the  general  ap- 
pearanoe  of  a  gallinaceons  bird,  the  dieatbbill 
nas  the  habits  of  a  wader. 

SHGBA,  or  6aba,  in  an^dent  geography,  the 
capital  city  of  the  Sabaaans  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  The  territory  of  the 
Sabeeans  lay  near  the  Red  sea,  bnt  its  precise 
boondaries  cannot  be  ascertained.  They  were, 
parti;  at  least,  SemiMo  tribes,  monarohioally  gov- 
erned, the  first  child  bom  in  a  certain  niunber 
of  noble  families  after  the  accession  of  a  mon- 
arch being  the  presnmptive  heir  to  the  throne. 
They  held  for  oentariea  the  keys  of  the  com- 
merce between  Eorope  and  India,  and  Egypt 
and  Syria,  prodnoed  and  sold  frankineense  and 
aromatica,  and  were  reputed  for  ^^r  opoleDoe 
and  luxury  among  the  Hebrews,  Chreeks,  and 
Bomans.  A  queen  Sheba  was  attracted  by 
tiie  fame  of  Bdoinon  to  vlrit  Jemsalem.  (1 
ffings  3c  1*18.)  Tbe  anient  geogreidiers  gm 
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extravagant  descriptions  of  tbe  natural  wealth 
of  Uie  country;  the  travellw  Niebuhr  was  the* 
first  to  assert  tiiat  it  could  never  have  produced 
gt^d,  and  that  some  of  its  finest  spices  and  per- 
ntmes  were  probably  imported. — ^The  name  of' 
Saba  was  ^ven  by  classical  writers  to  other 
ctties  both  on  the  Arabian  and  Fthiopian  sides 
of  the  Red  sea.  In  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Arabian  Sheba,  the 
region  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabseans  is  called  Seba. 

8HEB0TGAN,  an  £.  oo.  of  Wis.,  boiderin)p 
on  Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  Sheboygan  river 
and  its  tribatanes,  and  by  branches  of  1^1- 
wankee  river;  600  sq.  m. ;  pw.  in  1860, 
8,879;  in  1860,  26,848.  In  1860  the  prodae- 
tlons  were  «),487  bushels  of  wheat,  86,070  <tf 
oats,  87,806  of  potatoes,  1,757  tons  of  bay,  and 
63,'886  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  grist 
mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  new^pers,  and  7  ehnrch- 
es.  limestone  of  excellent  quality  abounds, 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  power. 
The  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay  railroad  passes 
throQgh  the  county. — SHnoTajLN,  the  capitaly 
is  situated  on  lake  Hiehinn,  at  tiie  month  of 
ffiieboygan  river,  60  m.  N.  from  Milwaakee, 
and  110  m.  N.  £.  tetm  Madison ;  pop.  in  1866, 
8,600.  It  was  first  settled  in  1886.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
diipped  by  lake  vessels.  The  lOlwankee  and 
Green  Bay  railroad  passes  through  the  place. 
The  Ullage  of  ShalK^gaa  lalls,  on  the  river,  ii 
9  m.  distant. 

SHEE,  Snt  Uumr  Abobkk,  an  English 
^ntw,  bom  in  Dublin,  Dec.  ft8, 1770,  died  in 
England,  Aug.  IS,  1660.  He  was  introdnoed 
in  1788  to  the  uoUoe  of  Sir  Joshna  Beymdda 
by  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  same  year  be* 
came  a  pupil  in  the  royal  academy,  to  the  ex' 
hibition  of  which  he  contributed  hb  first  pio* 
tares  in  1789.  Although  by  no  means  the  l>eat 
portrait  painter  of  his  time,  be  was,  with  one 
or  two  exertions,  the  most  &shionable,  hia 
suavity  of  manner  procuring  htm  titled  sitteta 
in  great  numbers.  Lawrence  however  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  ladies.  In  1798  he  waa 
chosen  an  associate,  and  in  1800  a  meoiber  of 
the  royal  academy,  and  in  1880  he  snooeeded 
Sir  Thomas  lAwrenee  as  president,  <m  which 
ooearimi  he  was  knitted.  Leslie,  who  ov* 
posed  his  election  as  prerident,  says  he  dia> 
charged  the  duties  of  uie  office  in  an  "  inoom* 
parable  manner."  He  also  aspired  to  literary 
distinction,  and  in  1806  and  1800  pablisfaed  fl 
parts  of  a  poem  entiUed  "  Bhymea  on  Art,"  in 
1814  "  The  Oonunemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  Poem^"  andin  1824  "  Alasoo," 
a  tragedy  forbidden  to  be  acted  by  the  liocoiser 
from  its  liberal  sentiments,  and  eonsequently 
printed  by  the  author,  who  got  £600  for  thia 
copyright.  Kone  of  these  mi^e  much  impree> 
lira  oa  tbe  public.  His  life  haa  bera  written 
by  bis  son  (l^ndon,  1860). 

SHEEAHS,  or  Snnns,  a  term  algniiying 
heretics,  aopHed  by  th«  Socmnees  or  orthodox 
Mdiammedans  to  those  who  bdieve  that  Ali 
was  tha  flrafc  lawM  ■ooeoaeor  ^  Mfdianmnd* 
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Lumediatdr  After  the  death  of  the  prophet  a 
dispute  broke  out  among  the  £uthfbl  aa  to  who 
should  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  ohorch.  A 
strong  party  iras  in  favor  of  Alt,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  bf  his  marriage  with  the 
prophet's  only  danghter  Fatima ;  bot  t^e  party 
that  supported  his  rivals,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  saooeeded  in  elevating  them  to  the 

Shate  befwe  AH^  who  did  not  attdn  that 
ion  till  38  jwa  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
ned.  The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  he  was 
the  rightftil  anocessor,  and  that  the  three  firat 
oaliphs  were  usurpers.  Other  points  of  dif- 
ference have  since  sprang  up.  The  Sheeahs 
place  All  on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  while 
their  opponents  exalt  the  prophet  above  every 
other  haman  being.  The  Sheeahs  also  reject 
mcfa  of  the  traditiona  of  Islam  as  relate  to 
the  first  three  caliphs  or  any  other  enemies  of 
Ali,  uid  they  accept  certain  traditions  which 
are  not  considered  orthodox  by  the  Soonneea. 
To  the  otMnmon  formula  of  &ith :  "  There  is 
no  Ood  but  Allah,  and  ICcduunmed  is  his 
prophet,"  they  add:  "Aliisthevtoarof  God." 
The  Sheeahs  are  the  dominant  sect  among  the 
Pffindans,  who  oonsequently  are  held  in  iU>hor- 
rence  by  the  ortliodoz  Turks  and  Arabs.  The 
Termna  to  thia  day  celebrate  with  singular 
diaplays  of  rage  and  sorrow  the  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Hoosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  who 
was  pnt  to  death  in  660  by  the  followers  of 
Tezia,  the  7th  oaliph.  He  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants for  9  generations  are  among  the  12 
imams  whom  the  Pernans  re¥erenea  as  the 
fathers  of  laUuninn, 

SHEEP  (ptit,  Linn.),  a  genus  of  hollow- 
homed,  wool-bearing,  mminating  animals, 
duuracterized  by  horns  oonmion  to  both  sexes 
in  tiie  wild  state  (though  sometimes  wanting 
fai  the  Cnnales),  large,  angular,  transversely 
wrinkled,  yellowish  brown,  curved  backward, 
laterally,  and  spirally,  the  tip  ooming  forward, 
and  with  a  porous  bony  axis ;  the  forehead  is 
arohed,  the  lachrymal  sinus  distinct,  and  rauz- 
ile  baii7 ;  there  are  no  ingninal  pores  and  no 
beard  under  the  ohin ;  mammee  fl ;  ears  small, 
legs  slender,  and  tail  short ;  the  hair  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  woolly,  the  other  exterior,  closer, 
and  harsher.  In  a  domestloated  state  tlie  wool 
predominates  over  the  hair,  the  horns  vary 
or  disappear,  the  ears  and  tail  lengthen,  and 
other  characters  undergo  great  modifications. 
Though  the  sheep  is  externally  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  the  goat,  in  general  appearance,  cov- 
ering, and  homs,  the  generic  diniBrenoes  ara  not 
BO  evidoit  when  the  whole  sales  of  these  ani- 
mals is  examined ;  they  run  into  each  oQier  so 
elosely  that  some  nataralists  have  indoded 
them  in  a  single  genus.  They  differ  from  the 
goat  (eapra)  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  horns, 
absence  of  beard,  and  presence  of  an  opening 
on  the  anterior  part  of  each  foot  between  the 
hooft,  whence  issues  a  sebaceous  secretion ;  the 
males  are  not  odorous  as  in  the  goat.  They 
are  gregarious,  timid,  defenceless,  and  more 
dspMident  on  man's  «are  than  tiie  goat ;  they 
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climates,  and,  though  leas  active  than  tfaego^ 
climb  rocks  ud  precipices  with  £acility  and 
speed.  Some  naturalists  count  4  or  fi  distinct 
q>ecies,  one  of  which  is  found  native  in  eacii 
continent ;  there  are  f«w  parts  of  the  globe  ex- 
cept the  polar  regions  where  some  breed  of  the 
shaep  is  not  found ;  they  thrive  remarkably  in 
temperate  Aoathdia,  producing 'fine  fleeces ;  in 
the  tropics  the  wod  deg«ierates  into  hur.  la 
the  skeleton  the  parietal  bone  is  in  tlia  fyrm 
d  a  flattened  banc,  encircling  the  oraninm  be- 
tween the  orbital  wings  of  Uie  sphenoid,  and 
is  narrower  than  in  ute  goats ;  frontala  Uom 
and  broad;  squamoas  portion  of  tempOTUS 
small,  and  the  tympanio  bnllss  large,  terminat- 
ing anteriorly  by  a  sharp  styloid  process ;  na* 
uXb  long  and  convex,  forming  a  single  Y- 
ahaped  bone ;  ascending  portion  of  intennaxil- 
laries  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  and  the  incisive 
openings  very  large  and  elongated ;  infraorbt* 
tal  opening  on  a  line  with  the  2d  prgnolar ; 
lachrymals  large,  articulating  with  the  nasals: 
malar  bones  broad,  thick,  and  much  prolonged 
on  the  oheek ;  palate  bones  laigely  aeveh^edf 
deeply  notched  posteriorly.  According  to  Gii> 
Tier  there  are  46  vertelHW,  of  which  7  are  cer- 
vical, 18  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  4  sacriJ,  and  16  caa> 
dal.  The  intestinal  eanal  is  very  long  and  um- 
ple,  the  small  intestine  very  mndi  convoluted, 
and  the  large  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  whole 
98  times  as  long  aa  the  body ;  the  stomadi  com- 
pound ;  hepatic  duct  enonnonaly  large ;  brain 
elongated,  narrowed  in  front ;  organ  of  smell 
highly  developed,  ^or  other  anatomical  da- 
tails,  see  BtnoNABTiA.)  The  dental  formala  is: 
incisors  £,  canines  none,  molars  ^zj  ;  they  begin 
to  change  their  teeth  in  the  1st  year,  and  have 
got  all  their  permanent  teeth  at  8  years,  ezo^ 
the  outer  2  incisors ;  the  last,  accwding  to 
Owen,  in  the  lower  jaw,  represent  canines,  as 
shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  camels,  tbeir  late- 
ness of  development  and  pecuUarity  of  fonn; 
this  holds  troe  in  all  the  eavteomm  or  hollow- 
homed  raminants.— Sheep  are  not  found  foasil, 
except  in  the  most  recent  formations,  and  it 
would  seem  as  i£,  with  the  goats,  they  were 
created  at  about  the  same  time  with  and  for 
the  express  nae  of  man,  to  lead  him  from  bar- 
barism and  war  to  peaceful  industry.  The 
ram  (aru$)  is  one  of  the  ngns  of  the  zodiac, 
and  was  held  sacred  as  typi^ing  the  attributes 
of  the  gods;  Jupiter  was  often  portrayed  with 
the  horns  of  a  ram,  as  was  also  Ouris  or  th« 
sun  in  spring ;  it  was  sacred  to  some  of  tho 
ancient  divinities,  and  was  sacrificed  oa  their 
altars.  In  the  Ohristian  dispensation  the  Iamb 
ia  the  emblem  <tf  the  pure  and  innocent  Jesus 
bearing  the  cross  and  sins  of  mankind ;  it  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  aa  the 
symbol  of  innooenoe,  gwtleness,  and  weakness. 
Sheep  formed  the. principal  wealth  of  tlie  He- 
brew patriarchs,  and  the  term  pfctu  (cattle) 
of  the  Latins,  whence  was  denved  pieunia^ 
wealti),  was  ^plied  especially  to  them ;  they 
cams  into     wd  W.  Eon^  long  aftw  the 
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gMt^  and  then  is  no  evideiioe  Hieir  orosdng 
the  Bhine  or  apper  Danube  nntil  about  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empve,  though 
tiiey  then  existed  in  S.  Europe ;  it  is  general- 
ly beUeved  that  the  iable  of  the  Ai^nauts 
aoA  the  golden  fleeoe  rests  upon  the  facte  con- 
nected with  the  flrat  importation  <^  sheep  into 
Greece.  The  anoients  believed  that  sheep  and 
goats  could  produce  a  prolific  ofispring  togeth- 
er, and  eminent  modem  name*  may  be  found 
both  among  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
this  beliefl  This  animal  in  its  wild  state  prob- 
ably Imsd  little  if  any  wool  and  a  short  hair,  the 
Ibrmer  being  gradually  developed  by  the  care 
9t  man ;  monntain  regions  were  ev^ently  the 
nurseries  of  the  sheep,  and  even  Jason  obtuned 
his  golden  fleeoe  at  the  foot  of  the  Oanoasns. 
In  old  times  they  were  bred  chiefly  for  their 
akins  and  milk,  the  last  being  abundant,  agree- 
able, and  highly  natritious;  their  fl^  was 
not  a  favorite  article  of  food.  Now  they  are 
Talned.most  for  their  wool,  flesh,  and  fat; 
their  flocks  well  managed  carry  fertility  who 
ever  they  go,  the  droppings  being  richer  than 
any  other  manure  except  that  of  fowls;  they 
are  even  employed  as  beasts  of  bordoD  in  the 
mountains  of  India;  the  sUns  are  used  fw  gar- 
ments, in  the  form  cS  leather  for  gloves  and 
booklanding,  and  for  various  otbar  purposes ; 
the  wool  is  otHiaamed  in  the  manunwtnre  of 
many  kinds  of  fabrios,  posses^ng  the  ptvposij 
of  felting  on  aooount  of  the  imbricated  mseif 
surface  «r  the  flbres. — The  Ooraioan  muamon 
or  moufllon  {0.  musimon,  Pall.),  placed  by 
Bonaparte  in  the  genus  eapra  on  aocoont  of 
the  absence  of  interdigital  glsndalar  openings, 
and  the  type  of  the  genus  eopnwu  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  goat,  grows  as  laige  as 
a  small  fidlow  deer,  and  has  horns  of  very 
great  size ;  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oor- 
sioa,  Sardinia,  the  souUiem  part  of  Spahi,  £n- 
n^wan  Turkey,  and  HIm  eastern  Ifediterr^ 
aaan  idand^  where  however  it  is  oompar** 
tively  little  known.  The  head  is  Im  with 
oompressed  mnizle,  swollenf<»eIiead,  and  large, 
ereot,  and  sharp  ears;  the  horns  of  the  male 
are  long  and  triangular,  oompriaing  more  than 
half  a  circle,  their  baaea  ooonpyiog  almost  all 
the  forehead  aai  s^iarated  <mly  by  a  small 
space ;  they  grow  gradnally  smaller  to  the  ob- 
tuse tip,  with  transverse  wrinkles  and  raised 
rings ;  the  body  is  large  and  muscular,  the  tul 
with  19  vertebne,  turned  down  and  bare  on 
the  mider  nde;  the  legs  long  and  muscular, 
and  the  hoofe  short;  there  is  an  appearance  of 
a  moderate  dewlap.  The  general  color  is  yel- 
lowish, with  a  chestnut  tinge,  deepest  on  the 
Beck;  head  ash-gray;  muzzle,  space  abmtf 
•yea,  interior  of  ears,  abdomen,  inside  of  thighs, 
edges  of  tail  and  «id  of  legs,  white ;  horns 
oehrey  Iwown ;  the  under  wool  is  ashy  or  maty 
white,  and  the  bdr  is  darker  and  thicker  in 
winter ;  the  females  are  without  horns,  or  with 
very  small  ones.  The  av«-age  rise  is  about 
4emet  in  iMigth  and  83  inches  in  height;  there 
la  sometinaes  a  toft  under  fbn  dun,  and  other 
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marks  also  indleate  it  to  be  interme^Uate  be- 
tween sheep  and  goata.  They  are  seen  in 
flocks  of  100  or  more,  headed  by  an  old  male; 
they  breed  with  the  domestic  races,  and  have 
been  themselves  domesticated,  losing  their 
natural  timidity ;  tii6y  are  hardy,  and  require 
little  care;  their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute; 
the  females  and  young  males  are  gentle  and 
docile,  but  the  old  males  are  often  unruly  and 
savage,  fighting  fiercely  with  each  other,  and 
putting  to  flight  bulls,  foxes,  and  dogs.— Hie 
Asiatic  argali  {0.  Ammm^  Guv.)  is  a  iirga  and 
powerlhl  aidmal,  the  male  standing  8  feM  high 
at  the  shoulders  and  wdf^bing  300  lbs. ;  tb% 
horns  4  feet  in  their  curve,  with  a  w^ht  of 
80  lbs.  The  fhr  is  short,  Ailvoos  gray  in  win- 
ter, with.a  fuTOf^ous  or  baflTdbrsu  stripe,  and 
a  l^ht  brown  anal  disk ;  it  is  more  rufous  in 
summer.  It  inhabits  the  highest  mountain 
ranges  of  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  plains 
of  Siberia ;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  in 
Russia  the  skins  are  still  used  as  articles  of 
dress;  though  wild  and  watchful  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  generally 
believed  to  be  ^e  source  of  some  of  the  eastern 
breeds  c£  ^ec^;  tiie  females  have  small  horns, 
and  are  atiA  to  breed  in  spring  and  antmun. 
Tilesius  fimnv  and  Bojanns  opposes  the  deriva- 
tion of  domestic  sheep  from  this  spedea.  The 
African  argati  or  bearded  sheep  {O.  trngAf 
phut,  Onv.),  the  aoudad  and  ammotragvt  of 
aome  authors,  is  anotiier  spedes  intermediate 
between  the  uieep  and  goats,  having  the  inter- 
digital glands  of  the  former,  and  the  absence 
of  lachrymal  sinuses  of  the  latter;  itls^larger 
than  the  European  sheep,  with  a  tail  about  7 
inches  long,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs ;  the 
boms  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  ci 
the  body,  and  rather  smooth.  The  color  ia 
uniform  reddish  yellow,  with  dorsal  stripe  and 
ttiterior  part  of  limbs  brownish ;  under  parte 
and  inride  of  limbs  whitish ;  the  anterior  parts 
d  the  neck,  body,  and  l^m  are  fhmidied  with 
hair  6  to  18  inches  long.  ninhabitathemomH 
taina  of  N.  Afrioa,  from  Abysidida  to  Barbary, 
in  small  flocks ;  it  is  fierce,  and  bravely  defends 
itself.  America  has  also  an  argali,  the  Bodcy 
mountain  sheep  {O.numUma,  Ouv.),  called  big- 
bom  from  the  great  size  of  the  horns;  it  is 
found  in  flocks  of  8  to  80,  from  the  um>er  Mis- 
souri fmd  the  Yellowstone  nver  to  tne  Rocky 
monntiuns  and  the  high  grounds  on  their  east- 
era  slope,  as  far  S.  as  the  RioOrande,E.  to  the 
Mauvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska,  and  W.  to  the 
coast  ranges  of  Washington  territory,  Oregon, 
andOalimrnia;  Itiasudtorangeasfu'N.aBlat. 
68%  but  ia  nc^  found  in  the  mlly  regions  near 
HndSMi'a  b^.  None  of  the  d<miemo  breeds 
have  bem  traced  to  this,  though  it  would  no 
doubt  cross  with  them ;  ue  ^eot  of  all  domes- 
tication is  to  improve  the  fleece,  shortening 
the  hair  and  increasing  the  wool,  and  oarttfu 
breeding  with  this  cross  in  a  milder  climate 
would  probably  in  a  few  generations  oaose  the 
coarse  hair  to  disappear,  and  reader  the  fine' 
fleeoe  long  enough  for  the  finest  ftbrios;  the 
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salt  woald  be  of  great  uitioaal  importwwe.-*  htpt  in  th«  mUder  n^out  ia  winter,  and  af« 

The  mosmoB  of  Coraioa  and  the  AaiaUo  argali,  traiufiarred  to  the  moet  ikvcMUe  loealitieB  fw 

thoogh  difibring  Bonuwbat  in  the  skeletont  ohearii^  and  gnuang;  &tif  ore  moet  bvdy  ia 

from  the  domesticated  races,  have  generally  the  F]rT6n6es.   Aooording  to  Mr.  Youg,  in 

been  considered  as  their  most  probable  wi^ins.  the  best  moontain  pastQrea  the  soil  is  tUmj, 

The  keying  of  shew  is  one  of  the  primtiva  Md  elorer  is  soaroe ;  itwoiddMemth^aMttier 

and  most  ooiihpob  of  Immanoooapattons;  their  the  soil  nor  the  herbage  has  anj  thing  to  d» 

ear^  domeatieation  and  si^eottoa  ficv  eent»>  inth  makhig  these  heti^ts  Boit^ble  tar  tiiia 

Ties  to  varied  oliiaates  and  drcamstanoes,  hare  breed,  and  probably  any  Ug^  nag*  «f  dry 

so  modified  their  forms  that  it  beooooe*  eioeed-  land  would  suit  them,  vhatonr  fmats  vera 

in^  diffionlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  detmnina  tiiere  growing.  They  an  brooght  every  n^iC 

the  <»iginal  stock.   It  mi^  be  that  in  tho  tfra  aheherM  level  vallay,  hot  are  never  hooeed 

■beep,  as  in  the  ox,  dog,  horse,  and  otiier  do-  nor  tmder  cover ;  4  sbefdierds  and  0  larg« 

meatioated  aniiQals,  the  wild  r^resentative  dogs  are  saffieient  for  2,000  sheep ;  the  dogs 

may  no  longer  ezirt,  having  djsapfteared  dor-  ean  earily  mastw  a  wol^  alen*  protect  tho 

ing  their  long  period  of  domestication.   The  flock  at  night,  and  are  fed  only  on  br««d  and 

domestio  sheep  (om  ariet,  Linn.),  from  whiolw  milk ;  most  of  these  shee^  have  the  horns  re* 

over     tbA  pracedimg  It  be  derived,  pressnts  a  mored.   The  legs  are  white  or  reddish ; 

great  variety  <^  bra^s,  only  a  fow  of  the  prin-  fitoe  is  in  eomr  speckled,  and  in  others  white 

oipal  of  which  can  be  notioed  here.   Among  or  reddish ;  they  are  sometimes  black ;  tboo^' 

the  African  abe^  is  the  I^ezxanlHreed,  remark*  the  legs  are  short,  diey  are  e»:ieUent.trav€|4 

Ma  iat  tiio  long  le^  pendoloas  ears,  arched  lers ;  the  shape  is  good,  the  back  flat  and 

for^ioad,  and  anwt,  onrledf  and  crispy  fleece,  strai^^t,  and  ^e  body  round ;  they  hare  In  o 

Uka  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  wborled  on  the  remukmble  degree  the  mellow  softncM  andef 

dionUers:  the  nsaal  colors  are  black  and  tiie  ddn  whMi  Batewell  oonriders  an  btdBea* 

white.    Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  Persian  ttim  of  a  di^KMitltm  to  fistten  in  any  breed ; 

ahera,  with  black  bead  and  neck,  and  Uie  rest  they  are  extremely  docile.  Hie  arverage  flaeea 

of  the  bo^  white ;  it  ia  toit  docile  and  affeo<  Is  4  to     ponnds ;  several  milUon  pounds  are 

donate.  From  the  last  or  tiie  Fescan  seen  to  aunoally  azpotted  fhmi  Spain.  They  readily 

have  sprang  the  JCeroooo,  Ooago,  Oainea,  and  form  cress  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  whk^ 

Angola  breeds;  H.  Smith  figures  a  variety  call*  have  been  brought  to  great  po^ection  in  Fnnoe^ 

ed  the  Znnn  or  goitred  breed,  having  a  high  whenoe,  as  well  as  from  ^«in,  they  have  been 

collar  of  fat  behind  the  horns  and  a  goitre-liie  Imported  into  America.   Other  flne-wot^ed 

fatty  mass  on  the  larynx.   There  are  several  varieties  of  the  merino  are  the  Saxon,  SUe* 

breeds  of  lai^fe-taUed  or  fat-nunped  sheep  in  nan,  and  Flemish  breeds,  the  last  abndant  is 

B.  Africa,  extending  over  that  contineDt  and  EVance  and  the  Netberla&d&  and  generaUy 

also  to  Asia;  the  Hottuitot  or  broad-tailed  hornless,  high  on  tlie  legs,  and  mind  witli  tin 

teeed  is  below  the  me^nm  BixOf  w^  short  Barbary  long-legged  variel^.  In  tiie  Qretaa 

aad  soft  fleeo&  and  two  laigexuases  of  fiiton  breed  the  horaa  ascend  direklyiipwardwitlk« 

each  aide  of  the  lower  part  ot  the  tail,  whicb  spiral  torn ;  in  tlie  Vallaehiau  they  are  lai^ 

are  so  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  that  variona  Imt  diverge  nearly  at  ri^  angles  from  ^ 

eontrivanoea  are  osed  to  prevent  them  from  head;  in  tho  maay*homed  Iceland  aheep  (0. 

(Ir^u^  on  the  grotmd ;  the  fiat-ramped  sheep  polyMretaX  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  beside 

otTwiUrj  and  t«nperate  Asia  (0.  Meatepjfffa)  the  naturally  placed  bonis,  there  u-e  from  1  to 

hae  a  einwar  growth  of  firii  upon  the oronp,  and  8  others,  ususlly  on  the  sides  ai  the  head;  a 

long  and  penduoosesrs;  the  reason  of  this  aeon*  similar  anomaly  occurs  in  scane  of  the  Scottish 

mi^btion  of  Cat,  sometames  70  to  80  lbs.,  has  net  and  Asiatic  breeds.   The  Astrakhan  or  Bokh^ 

been  aatiafeotorily  determined,  though  it  ia  gecH  rian  breed  has  a  fine  q>ir^y  twisted  woirf,  and 

erally  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  foeding.  ftu-sishes  a  great  portion  ^  the  lamb  ekliisao 

— The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  r»-  hi^y  valued  by  ftaniers ;  it  is  generally  a 

mrdsthe  texture  of  thewool  is  theraerino  mixed  black  and  wbtee;  in  the  very  young 

E'itpaniea)^  in  modem  times  brought  to  the  each  lock  is  divided  into  3  email  twisted  curls, 

greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  though  th^  <«i-  Hie  Oaocasian  breed  {0.  doUdttird)  is  a  very 

ginak  mbaUy  formed  the  flooks  of  12ke  pabn-  baDdaome  antanal,  resmbHng  some  of  A* 

ardis  uonMBkds-  o£  years  ago,  and  have  been  ^lanlsh  and  I^j^di  varietlaa;  the  males  ar« 

the  stock  of  all  the  flne-woidled  sbeepb  Un-  luvned,  the  wooTof  tiie  adidts  eocvset  and  the 

lite  the  ^tish  breeds,  they  have  woM  Ml  dke  tall,  which  coorists  of  SO  vertelna,  ia  covered 

forehead  and  cbedu ;  the  Iwms  are  very  large  with  a  fine  wool,  which  drags  oa  tbe  ground ; 

and  heavy,  and  oonvcdated  laterally ;  the  wool  they  are  generally  white ;  by  gentle  pressure 

is  fine,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  ulky  spiral  ring-  on  the  wool  by  unen  coverings  as  the  lamb 

lets,  and  naturally  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks  grows,  and  by  pouring  warm  wafer  ovw  it 

dingy  and  unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  ad-  daily,  it  is  made  to  lie  in  beautifol  gloasy 

hering  to  the  outside,  but  perfectly  white  an*  ringlets,  ctHistitQting  a  delicate  ftir  much  ee- 

deniMtb ;  the  form  is  not  so  symme^oal  as  in  terawd  for  Uniag  robes  and  dressing  gowut 

many  English  breeds,  and  tbsre  ie  ganerally  •  tfae  Mask  ia  Boat  priaad.  TbeJMEyaoratnei 


MM,  Aort  tiU,  and  r&ey  fine  wool,  coried  In 
small  mediM  and  twisted  Uke  *  oorkienvi — 
There  is  no  coon  try  vhere  more  attentioa  haa 
been  pdd  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 
sheep,  both  domeatio  and  foreign,  or  where 
more  soeoess  has  been  attainedj^  than  Great 
BritiAn ;  tbere  are  rery  Tahiable  British  breeds 
soited  for  the  rich  soil,  Inxnriant  pastures,  and 
miUL  olimstte  of  southern  England,  the  thinner 
soil  and  rich  grasses  of  the  npland  counties,  and 
the  alpfaie  herbage  and  cold  weather  of  the 
Scottish  highlands ;  looking  to  a  oorabinatioa 
ot  advantages,  hardier  nature,  exoellenoe  of 
meat,  and  qaality  and  quantity  of  wool,  some 
of  the  Aiglidi  breeds  take  the  first  rank  for 
libe  mull  f!utii«r.  The  Leicester  or  Dishley 
breed  is  tbe  mo^t  esteemed  of  the  long-wooUed 
Aeep  of  England,  and  is  extensively  reared  on 
Ibe  rich  and  lower  pasture  lands.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  clean  head  withoat  horns,  lively 
eyes,  straight,  broad,  and  flat  bade,  round  body, 
ffindl  bonee,  thin  pelt,  disposition  to  make  fat 
sit  an  early  age,  and  a  fine-grained  snd  well 
flavored  flesh.  It  was  onoe  known  as  the  Lin" 
eolnshlre  breed,  noted  for  the  quantity  of  the 
woo!  and  the  coarseness  of  tbe  mutton ;  Kr. 
Bakewell  efiboted  the  improvement  in  the 
breed,  with  great  profit  to  nlmsdf  and  advan- 
tage to  the  wool-giwing  interest  at  his  ccmn- 
67 ;  it  has  eztesded  to  the  eootb  of  Sootland, 
■nd  a  few  are  kept  by  almost  every  small  ftr- 
mer  for  the  wool ;  tbe  fleece  is  abundant,  the 
flesh  ezoelleat,  and  the  habits  docile  and  home* 
lovltig;  a  valuable  breed  has  sprung  from  its 
mixture  widi  the  blaok-faoed  and  Obeviot  va- 
rieties. The  blaok-fhoed  or  heath  breed  ex- 
tends fnm  tdie  N.  W.  parts  of  Tot^^ire  to  the 
Mghluids  of  Scotland,  especially  on  the  W. 
eoast ;  it  Is  active,  hardy,  almost  goat-like  in 
its  ellmblng  habits,  with  a  oompaot  riiape  and 
briffht,  wild-looking  eyes;  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  very  lai^e  and  oonvoloted ;  the  wool 
is  long,  ooarse,  md  shaggy,  and  the  ftoe  and 
riender  1^  always  Jet  mack;  insMn*  mixed 
k«eds  the  flue  and  ngs  «re  tnowi^  apotted 
wttft  blaek;  tiie  flesh  iv  fln^-graiBed  and  of 
excellent  flavor,  but  the  wool  is  efflnpamtirely 
unprofitable,  the  Cheviot,  another  nerthem 
breed,  behig  generally  preferred  as  equally 
hardy  and  better  fleeoed.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  it,  and  the  Norfolk,  8«f- 
folk,  and  Dorset  breeds  are  supposed  to  be  de* 
rived  from  it.  In  the  Ohevtot  tne  head  is  bare 
and  clean,  the  faoQ  and  legs  white,  the  body 
long,  bones  small,  and  fleece  of  about  8  lbs. ; 
the  Dorset  is  an  old  but  handsome  breed,  w^ 
stavng  and  well  formed  body,  finely  curved 
homs,  and  clear  white  fleeoe ;  they  drop  their 
Imnbs  as  early  as  September.  The  Sonuidown 
breed  Is  datt-fooed,  without  hom%  with  laa$ 
tmall  neck,  very  short  and  fine  ffeeoe  ot^te 
8  lbs.,  and  celebrated  for  the  fine  flavor  <rf  the 
nnttOB;  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  8q»> 
an,  on  the  chalky  downs.  Other  Bri^ 
bnadawtthOBtlioniand  withirtiilteilMe  and 
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lags  am  the  Teeavatsr,  DaHmoer,  Hweford,- 
and  Bomney  Harsh ;  and  with  horns,  tbe  Ex- 
moor  and  Spai^.  In  the  Hebridee,  Shetland, 
and  other  British  islands  are  tbe  dun-fiM)ed  and 
Zetland  breeds,  tbe  fonner  with  yellowish  face 
and  legs,  and  both  having  a  fine  wool ;  these 
are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  of  a  tliin  lank 
shape,  short  straigfat  horns,  and  very  short  tail ; 
tbe  wool  is  of  various  colors,  black,  white, 
grayish,  brownish,  or  blotched  with  2  or  8  01 
these ;  in  the  low  islands  and  on  favorable  pas- 
tares  the  wool  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  tbe 
eoarsest  in  the  most  mountainous  islands;  the 
horns  mur  be  4  w  even  fi.  The  nmnber  of 
sheep  in  the  British  islands  fnm  1880  to  1860 
has  varied  from  80,000,000  to  66,000,000.— 
America  has  no  ii^Ugmons  domestie  sheeubut 
has  paid  conriderable  attention  to  the  preavvfr< 
tion  and  huproveiDent  of  breeds  bro«ght  from 
Europe.  Both  Spanish  and  French  merinos 
have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the 
former  by  the  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1602,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Taiutor,  <^  Hartford,  Gchudl,  in 
1640 ;  it  is  said  that  8  Spanish  merinos  wera 
brought  to  Boston  in  1798  by  Mr.  William 
Foster,  bat  they  were  not  preserved  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  The  first  sheep  were  introduoed 
Into  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
fromSnriand  in  1609,  whicAt  in  40  yearahad 
Inoretaed  to  8,000;  they  woe  inbvdnoed  into 
New  York  and  Ibssaofansetts  about  lOSff. 
The  merinos  are  hardy,  yielding  a  large  amount 
of  fine  wool  for  their  alxe,  the  males  10  to  18 
lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  the  females  4  to  8, 
the  former  weighinig  from  140  to  176  lbs.,  the 
latter  80  to  180.  They  thrive  in  summer  on 
grass  and  clover,  and  in  winter  on  hay,  wheat 
bran,  barley,  oats,  and  root  crops;  in  winter 
they  retquire  sheds  for  protection,  free  spacer- 
pure  air,  and  water  aceeaslble.  Many  parts 
<tf  the  United  States  are  well  adapted  for 
them,  and  the  beet  iH-eeds  are  gMierally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  At- 
wood  flocks;  some  rmrd  the  Saxon  merinos 
as  the  best,  and  the  Fmdi  have  less  oil  in 
their  wool  than  the  Spanish.  Tbe  Ldoeatar 
breed  ha*  a  heaviw  fleeoe  and  oaroass,  but  re> 
gnhw  more  food;  as  oomUning  the  advan- 
tages of  wool  and  meat,  this  is  the  best  breed 
for  tbe  former,  and  is  excellently  1»ied  in  New 
Jersey;  tbe  wool  is  long  stifle,  and  is  mod 
moetiy  for  combing  paipcses,  for  delaines  and 
similar  cloths.  The  Southdown  are  by  many 
pr^rred  to  the  merino,  as  a  third  larger,  har* 
«er,  and  better  mutton ;  they  are  very  prolific, 
and  the  lambs  are  hardy;  the  wool  is  lai^  in 
quantity  and  fair  in  qnality.  The  Ootswold  is 
another  highly  esteemed  breed.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  fine-wooUed  sheep,  like  the  merino^ 
Saaon,  French,  and  Sileriaa,  are  not  so  profit- 
able for  the  motttm  as  tiie  ooarse-wooUedt  like 
the  Leicester,  Sonthdown,  and  Ootswt^d;  it 
seems  hnpossible  4o  combine  in  a  ringla  breed 
botti  these  desired  qualities  in  their  greatest 
pecfeotion;  aa  abave  atated,  Oe  Letaaatar  maf 
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be  considered  as  the  best  for  the  small  farmer. 
The  nortfaem  and  western  states  raise  the  best 
Bheep  for  mntton,  and  the  middle  and  sonthem 
for  wool. — Sheep  are  remarkablj  affected  by 
changes  of  external  condition,  as  of  climate, 
food,  &c.,  and  congenital  varieties  thence  aris- 
ing may  be  easily  perpetuated.  In  Hasaacfan- 
setta  in  1791  a  lamb  was  bom  with  a  Iraixer 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  me 
flock,  with  longer  joints  and  orooked  fbre  1^ ; 
as  it  ooold  not  leap  over  fences,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  propagate  its  pecnliarities,  and  from 
it  arose  ttie  famous  otter  breed;  when  both 

Earenta  are  of  the  otter  breed,  the  lambs  In- 
erit  the  form.  Sheep  are  subject  to  many 
diseases,  of  which  the  most  troablesome  is  the 
fool^t,  from  suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
the  gland  between  the  hoofe,  and  consequent 
inflammation,  generally  caused  by  standing  on 
too  wet  gronnd ;  the  best  remedy  is  to  pare 
the  diseased  hoof  thoroughly  and  apply  to  it  a 
eolation  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  1 
lb.  to  a  gnart  of  water;  tiie  animal  ehomd  also 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  They  sofiier  from  tn- 
aects,  especially  a  bot  fly  (Mtrus  oei$),  whose 
larvse  get  from  the  lips  and  nostrils  hito  the 
frontal  and  maxillary  cavities,  cansiog  fatal 
disease ;  the  wild  sheep  of  elevated  regions 
suffer  least  from  these.  They  are  infested 
with  a  species  of  tick,  which  may  he  killed  af- 
ter shearing  by  a  weak  Solution  of  tobacco  and 
water,  or  a  preparation  of  oil,  lampblack,  and 
nmber.  Sheep  are  more  choice  in  their  food 
than  goats,  and  yet  will  thrive  where  most 
other  animals  would  starve ;  they  prefer  alpine 
and  aromatic  plants,  and  will  soon  clear  a  field 
of  weeds,  briers,  and  bushes,  and  by  their 
droppings  prepare  it  for  the  plong^.  They 
cannot  be  economicaUy  kept  axcii  a  dense 
Wndation,  as  they  woold  oeenpy  too  mnch 
land  which  conid  better  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  edible  products ;  tiiere  are  immense 
tracts  of  waste  land  in  the  United  States  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  all  the  breeds  of  sheep ; 
tiiey  are  not  profitable  to  pasture  with  cows, 
as  uiey  bite  the  grass  too  close  fbr  the  latter  to 
tiirive  Qpon.  The  great  drawbacks  to  the 
keeping  of  sheep  by  small  farmers  are  the  ab- 
sence of  suitable  fences  and  the  loss  from  the 
attacks  and  worryings  of  dogs;  the  former 
could  be  easily  remedied,  and  the  latter  de- 
mands  the  interference  of  legislators. — For  full 
information  on  the  statistics  and  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  agri- 
cnltnral  reports  of  the  patent  office  since  1860, 
and  the  pnblioations  of  the  Tarions  state  agri- 
cnltnral  sodetiesfor'thelast  10  years.  It  need 
only  be  stated  here  that  lambs  may  be  weaned 
at  from  9  to  8  months ;  that  the  female  is  fit 
for  procreation  at  1  year  and  the  male  at  1^ ; 
that  gestation  lasts  about  5  months;  that  1  or 
2  young  are  bom  at  a  time;  that  one  male 
may  be  kept  to  80  females ;  and  that  they  can 
produce  till  the  age  of  10  or  13,  and  be  fatted 
with  the  best  advantage  at  6  years.  In  1640 
there  were  about  19,880,000  ihe^  in  tha 
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United  States,  in  185041,760,000,  and  in  1880 
not  far  from  26,000,000,  \em  than  half  of  tite 
number  in  Great  Britain ;  at  $2  each  they  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $60,000,000,  and  would  yield 
about  75,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  about  one  third 
of  the  whole  amount  here  consumed  in  manu- 
foctored  products ;  witii  the  average  price  <^ 
wool  the  country  would  hove  been  saved  mora 
than  $80,000,000  if  the  farmers  had  kept  a  full 
supply  of  sheep.  The  meat  is  wholesfnoe  and 
nutritions,  and  always  finds  a  ready  market ; 
New  York  city  alone  consmnes  about  15,000 

SHEEP'S  HEAD,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the 
family  gparidm  and  genus  $argtu  (Cuv.) ;  th* 
scuppaug  {pagrut)  belongs  to  the  same  family. 
The  gill  covers  ere  xmarmed,  the  palate  tooth- 
less,  the  jaws  not  protractile,  and  the  scalee 
large;  the  front  incisors  are  cutting,  almost 
like  those  of  man,  and  there  are  several  rows 
of  rounded  molars.  This  fish  (5.  ovi$,  Ouv.) 
is  abont  20  inches  long,  though  some  are  said 
to  grow  considerably  larger  ;  the  ground  coIot 
is  light  gray,  with  6  distinct,  dark  brown, 
transverse  bands,  broad  and  neariy  equidistint 
from  each  other,  and  another  across  the  neck; 
the  head  is  mnch  darker,  the  gill  covers  with 
silvery  and  golden  refiections,  throat  somewhat 
reddish,  and  irides  golden;  scales  with  dark 
margins;  the  pectorals  nearly  colorless,  the 
other  fins  blackish  brown.  The  body  is  short 
and  thick,  and  the  back  rounded ;  lips  large 
and  fleshy,  jaws  equal,  eyes  large,  and  noertrils 
high  on  tiie  head  and  double ;  the  Ist  12  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  1st  9  of  the  anal  strongly 
spinous,  pectorals  very  long,  ventrals  stout, 
with  spinons  process  at  base  and  1st  ray  epi- 
nons;  air  bladder  large.  The  form  the  hc»d 
and  blackness  of  the  face  give  it  a  ali^t  re- 
semblance to  l^e  pfaydognomy  of  the  sheep. 
It  is  found  in  conriderable  numbers  in  summer 
off  the  New  Yoric  coast,  and  is  caught  readilr 
in  nets  and  seines;  it  is  difficult  to  take  with 
the  hook,  as  the  line  is  very  liable  to  be  cat  off 
by  the  sharp  incisors;  its  food  consists  of  mol- 
Insks  and  crtistaceans.  It  is  a  very  delicious 
fish,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Uitchill  commanding  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  except  fresh  sal- 
mon and  trout;  according  to  De  Kay  it  holds 
the  same  rank  with  New  York  epicures  as  the 
turbot  does  in  Europe.  It  much  resembles  the 
species  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  several 
other  allied  species  are  met  with  from  Nev 
York  to  Npw  Orleans. 

BHEERNESS,  a  town  of  Kent,  England,  at 
the  K.  W.  end  a(  the  island  of  Sheppey,  <hi  the 
river  Medway  at  its  junction  witii  the  Thames^' 
47  m.  £.  by  B.  E.  from  London;  ^op.  in  1861, 
8,649.  There  is  here  an  extensive  naval  es- 
tablishment, defended  by  heavy  batteries,  the 
dockyard  and  buildings  in  connection  with 
which,  including  all  the  necessary  establish- 
ments for  bnilding  or  repairing  ships,  oooupy 
60  acres.  The  trade  depends  principally  upon 
the  dockyards.  In  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth the  gronnd  on  which  Bheemsis  stands 
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WM  nnooonpied,  and  after  the  reitantion  a  fiums  in  ITOT.  The  town  was  empowered  to 
small  fort  was  commenced,  bat  the  Dntch  d»-  send  3  members  to  parliament  in  18S2,  and  ixt 
■teoyed  it  in  1667.  Soon  afterward  it  was  re-  1643  was  incorporated  as  a  municipal  and  par- 
stored  and  the  doo^ard  oommenced.  liamentar^  borongh.  Its  chief  growth  has 
SHEFFI£IID,  a  town  and  municipal  and  been  during  the  last  60  years,  and  in  1811  it 
parliamenta^  borough  in  the  west  riding  of  had  bnt  36,000  inhabitants. 
Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  junction  of  the  8H£FFI£LD,  Jobn,  duke  of  Bnekingham. 
Sheaf  and  8  soudler  streams  with  the  Don,  163  See  Muloeave. 

m.  N.  N.  W.  fnm  London;  pop.  in  1861^  186,-  SHEIK  (Arabic,  the  eldest),  the  chief  of  an 
167.  The  streams  which  ooite  here  all  have  Arab  tiibe.  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the 
their  source  in  tihe  high  lands  W.  8.  W.  and  N.  heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  and  sopply  a  large  amotint  of  higher  order  of  religious  preachers,  as  the 
efl^otive  water  power  for  manafaoturing  pur-  mofti  of  Constantinople,  who  is  sometimea 
poses.  The  valleys  through  which  these  called  iksik  ululam,  chief  of  the  true  believ- 
streams  flow  are  bounded  by  high  hills,  whioh  era.  Many  sheiks,  particularly  of  the  Bedouin, 
make  many  of  the  streets  steep,  though  they  tribes,  claim  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  and  the 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the  sheik  of  Mecca,  in  consideration  of  his  alleged 
town.  Generally,  however,  the  streets,  ex-  descent  from  Mohammed,  demands  presents 
oept  in  the  oldest  portions,  are  wide  and  well  from  all  caravans  arriving  in  that  city, 
built,  and  the  suburbs  are  occupied  by  the  res-  SKEIL,  Bioubd  Lalob,  an  Irish  author  and 
idences  of  the  mannfactnrers  and  richer  trades-  orator,  bom  in  Drumdowney,  near  'Waterford, 
men.  The  town  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  Aug.  17, 1791,  died  in  Florence,  May  23,  1851. 
with  gas,  and  the  rivers  are  orossed  by  fine  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Stoney- 
bri<UM.  There  are  70  jdaoes  of  worship,  of  hurst,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dnb- 
vhioh  36  belong  to  the  established  choroh.  lin,  where  he  took  his  d^ree  of  B.A.  in  1811. 
The  higher  eduoaUonal  institutions  of  Sheffield  Soon  afterward  he  entered  himself  a  student 
are  the  people^s  college,  with  day  and  evening  at  law  in  linooln's  Inn,  and  in  1814  was  called 
olassea,  the  church  of  England  institute,  also  a  to  the  bar,  and  eked  ont  his  slender  income 
very  sncoessful  school,  the  Wesley  college,  the  by  writing  for  the  stage.  Between  1814  and 
Qpllegiate  school,  the  old  endowed  grammar  1823  he  produced  6  dramas, '*Adelude"  (1816), 
Bohoot,  the  mechanics' institution, and  the  gov-  "The  Apostate"  (1817),  "Bellamira"  (1818), 
emment  school  ofart,oneofthe  best  conducted  "Evadne"  (1819),  founded  on  Shirley's  "  Trai- 
in  England.  Its  benevolent  institutions  are  tor,"  *'  Montoni "  (1820),  and  *'  The  Huguenot " 
numeroas  and  well  sustained.  The  town,  partly  (1822),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ftom  the  want  of  snitable  drainage  and  partly  last  named,  obtuned  a  decided  success.  In 
from  the  unhealthy  character  of  some  of  the  1822  also  appeared  the  first  of  a  s'erles  of 
occupations,  has  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  "Sketches  of  tiie  Irish  Bar,'*  since  collected 
than  that  of  most  of  lue  laive  towns  of  £ng-  and  edited  by  B.  S.  Mackenzie  (2  vols.  12mo., 
land.— It  has  intercourse  with  other  parts  Kew  York,  1864;  London,  1866),  and  whidi 
tiie  ooontry  by  a  oanal  and  two  lailwayB.  Shef-  are  among  his  most  sncoeasfbl  litwary  perfinm- 
field,  renowned  for  fta  knives  In  the  time  of  anoes.  Ahont  this  time  he  began  to  be  known 
Ohauoer,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  English  in  Ireland  and  Bogland  as  a  political  orator 
manufacture  of  oast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of  and  agitator,  and  also  by  his  forensic  efforts  at 
all  kinds,  steel  wire,  cutlery  and  tools  of  almost  the  bar.  In  1880  he  entered  parliament,  and 
every  variety,  railway  and  carriage  springs  kA  almost  immediatSly  took  his  place  as  the  most 
buffers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  brilliant  and  impiMve  speaker  (with  the  ex- 
ware,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  silver,  silver-  ception  perha^  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  present 
plated,  electro-plated,  German  silver,  britannia,  earl  of  Derby)  in  that  body,  a  position  whidi 
and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britumia  metal  he  retained  until  his  retirement  from  pablio 
and  the  process  of  silver-plating  were  invented  life.  After  seconding  O'Gonnell  in  the  repeal 
here.  Snuff  is  also  largely  produced,  famous  agitation,  he  accepted  a  sinecure  office  under 
fbr  its  good  quality.  The  ouUers*  company  had  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1839  wais  made 
itsoriginin  the  16th  oentorx,  and  was  inoor-  aprivyoonndllor.  He  was  appointed  master  of 
porated  by  statute  In  the  rogn  of  James  L  Its  the  mint  by  the  Bussell  ministry,  and  in  1860 


tiT  of  the  trade,  were  nutlgated  in  1801,  and  moirs  have  been  written  by  W.  T.  ITOnllagh 

wholly  abolished  in  1814.  It  is  the  trustee  of  (3  vols.,  London,  1866). 
several  important  charities,  beside  wluoh  its      SHEKEL  (Heb.,  w^ght),  the  Hebrew  unit 

only  duties  are  the  granting  of  trade  marks  to  of  weight,  and  hence,  as  payments  were  origi- 

catlers. — Sheffield  was  an  old  manor  of  the  nally  made  by  weight,  ^so  of  money.   It  was 

earls  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  probably  equal  to  about  218  grains,  or  4  oz. 

town,  and  a  manor  house  in  a  park  a  mile  east,  avoirdupois,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  eariiest 

in  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  greater  part  coin  of  the  name  known,  the  silver  fdiekel  of 

of  the  ofwtivity  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  was  Simon  Maccabeus.    Its  valne,  as  differently 

passed.   The  castle  was  demolished  in  1648  by  stated,  was  from  60  to  6aji  cts.   The  golden 

ordarftfpariiaiiwnty  and  the  park  divided  into  ahekelwasof  half  this  weight,  and  worth  about 
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kk  ret&Diiiiig  into  the  be^  Td>a,  and  genii, 
lespeetivdy  \,  i,  and  -X  ^lekeL  There  are 
two  •tandards  of  weight  mentioned  in  the 
Soriptuim,  tiie  saored  and  the  royal  shekel, 
the  difference  between  which  cannot  now  be 
pceeiaelj  aBoertained,  bat  ie  suppoeed  hj  Hi- 
chaelis  to  have  been  as  6  to  8. 

fiH£LBUBNE,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Nora  Scotia, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Fiin- 
iy,  and  intersected  by  Tiuket,  Jordan,  Sable, 
and  Clyde  rirera;  area,  66fi  Bq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1861, 10,622.  Good  harbors  are  found  at  the 
AQtleta  of  the  rivers,  and  nomeronB  iriands  are 
scattered  along  the  ooast.  In  the  K.  K  is  Bloe 
mountain ;  the  snrfaee  is  generally  broken  and 
the  soil  stony.  The  fineries  employ  a  la^ 
portion  of  the  population.  Oapital,  Shelbnnie. 

8HELBT,  the  name  of  ooonties  in  9  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  Ala.,  bound- 
ed E.  by  the  Ooosa  rirer  and  interseeted  by  the 
Oahawba;  area,  970  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1660, 
18,618,  of  whom  8,633  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
faoe  is  bitty,  with  considerable  forests,  and  the 
'  soil  is  well  watered  and  highly  fertile. '  The 
productions  in  1860  were  884,889  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  67,768  of  sweet  potatoes,  61,909 
of  oats,  and  8,787  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
8  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  and  993  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Ooal  and  iron  ore  abound, 
and  there  are  eeveral  mineral  SfHinga.  Coital, 
OolnmUauk  IL  An  £.  oo.  of  Tex.,  bord^rii^ 
Ml  La.,  bounded  E.  by  tiie  Sabine  and  W.  by 
(be  Attoyao  rirer;  ares,  800  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in 
1860,  6,863,  of  whom  1,476  wera  slavee.  Tha 
sur&ce  is  generally  level  and  the  sml  rich. 
The  produotions  in  1860  were  790  bales  of  oot- 
ton,  99,618  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,784  of 
aweet  potatoes,  and  68,486  lbs.  of  bi^r. 
There  were  8  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  318 
pn^lB  attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Sfael- 
byville.  m.  A  8.  W.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  bordering 
on  Miss.,  bounded  W.  by  the  MissiBsippi  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  and  intersect- 
ed by  Lo«sahatchee  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  610 
8q.m.;  pop.inl860, 46,091, of  whoml6,960  were 
slaves.  The  stirmoe  Is  level  and  the  soil  vwy 
fertile.  The  prodnetionB  in  1860  were  80,741 
bales  of  oottcn,  887,827  bushalB  of  Indian  coin, 
107,888  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  of  oata,  and 
168,018  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  floor- 
iag  and  16  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  a  fiiraaoe, 
11  nei^apers,  48  churches,  and  1,810  papils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Memphis  and 
Charleston,  Memphis  and  Ohio,  and  Missisdppi 
and  Tennessee  railroads  terminate  at  Memphis 
in  this  county.  Oapital,  Raleigh.  lY.  A  K. 
oo.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  Beech  and  otlier  large 
oreeks;  area,  466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1660, 16,486, 
of  whom  6,684  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  diversified  with  fine  forests,  and  the 
soil  very  rich.  The  prodactions  In  1850  were 
1,781,740  bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,981  of 
vheat,  188,906  at  oats.  1,088  tons  of  hen^  and 
<t0,l?6lbs.ofwool.  There  wore  40  ^st  and  14 
■awu^Ia,  Stannaries,  46  tAnrofaes,  aoolliBge,  and 
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ll^piVilaattMkdfBgp^liesehoQlB.  TlMLooifr. 
TiUe  and  Lexington  raimwd  interaeota  theeonn- 
ty.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  V.  A  V.  oo.  of  Ohlo^ 
intersected  by  the  Miami  river;  area,  426  sq.  mi.; 

rp.  xa  1860, 17,498.  The  K.  part  is  level,  the 
ondalating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  489,796  bushels  of  Indian 
oom,  69,109  of  wheat,  108,870  of  oats,  47,684 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,305  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  8  uewsp^rs,  4  fiouring  and  4  saw 
milh),  8  tanneries,  a  foundery,  a  woollen  fao- 
tory,  35  churches,  and  3,697  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schof^.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Itismi 
oanal  and  two  railroads.  Ouiital,  Sidney.  VL 
A  8.  £.  «o.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  Blue  river 
and  numerous  other  streams ;  area,  ^bout  400 
aq.  m.;  pen.  in  1860, 19,571.  Hie  sarlace  is 
levdana  the  soil  futile.  The  prodactiau  in 
1860  were  1,881,884  bnsbels  of  Indian  oorn, 
116,820  of  wheat,  64,776  of  oatajJ,8g8  tons  of 
bay,  and  48,888  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  20 
flonring  and  17  saw  mills,  26  church ee,  1  news- 
paper, and  638  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Lawrmceburg  and  His^ssipin  railroad 
passes  through  the  county.  There  is  good 
water  power  and  abundance  of  timber.  Ca:^ 
tal,  Shelbyville.  VII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  HL,  m- 
tersected  by  the  Kasksakia  and  Little  'Wabash 
rivers;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  14,636. 
The  snr&oe  is  almost  level,  including  a  part  of 
the  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
produotions  in  1860  were  767,868  bushels  <tf 
Indian  eom,  81,908  of  wheat,  06,604  of  oata, 
184,948  lbs.  of  batter,  and  87,808  of  wooL 
Tliare  were  1$  grist  and  4  aaw  mills,  a  tannery, 
10  oharches,  and  869  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  It  is  tnversed  by  the  Illinois  central 
and  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St  Louis  rail- 
roads. Capital,  ShelbyvUle.  Yin.  A  N.  £. 
oo.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  Salt 
river  and  the  South  Fabius  river;  area,  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  iu  1660,  7,801,  of  whom  784  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
the  soil  good.  The  produotions  in  1860  were 
376,486  bushels  of  Indian  com,  32,477  of  wheat, 
88,718  of  oats,  67,666  lbs.  of  b»tter,  and  14,446 
of  wool.  There  were  0  grist  and  8  saw  niilla, 
6  ohnrobe^  and  1,051  pupils  in  pubtio  BQhool& 
BitaminooB  eeal  and  Imiestone  are  abunda^ 
and  timber  is  soaroe.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  IX. 
A  W.  oo.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Nishnah^ 
tona  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 818. 
The  soil  is  productive.  Cattle  and  swine  are 
largely  exported.  The  productions  in  1658 
were  1,318  bushels  of  wheat,  48,606  of  Indian 
com,  8,896  of  potatoes,  676  tons  of  hay,  and 
13,409  lbs.  of  butter.   Capital,  Shelbyville. 

SHELBY,  IsAAo,  an  American  revolutionai? 
officer,  bora  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  11, 
1760,  died  in  Kentucky,  July  18, 1836.  He  re- 
moved to  the  West  in  1771,  and  shortly  after- 
ward served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  in 
an  expedition  against  tlie  Indians.  When  the 
revolution  broke  oat  he  was  selected  as  cap- 
tain cf  a  military  company  in  Virginia,  and  u 
1777  idaoed  in  4diarge  d  the  ounmissaiy  dft- 
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partment  for  tbe  frontier  militia.  In  1779  he 
•Wta  elected  to  the  house  of  delegates  of  Yir- 

eDia.  For  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  King's 
oantain,  Oct  7, 1780,  he  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  and  a  sword  from  the  legislatnre  of 
Korth  Oarolina,  of  which  be  was  elected  a 
member  in  1781  and  1783,  Upon  the  organi- 
sation of  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  1793  he  was 
chosen  gorenior,  and  held  the  office  4  years, 
•nd  agua  from  1813  to  1816.  In  1818  he 
Joined  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  head  of  4,000  Ken- 
baekians,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

SHELDON,  David  Nbwton,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican clergyman,  bom  at  Snffield,  Oonn.,  June 
S6, 1807.  He  was  gradaated  at  Williams  col- 
lege in  1830,  afterwf^  studied  at  the  Kewton 
^theol<^ioat  seminary,  and  in  1885  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  boEud  of  the  Baptist  triennial  conven- 
tioD  missionary  to  France,  where  he  remained 

4  years,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The 
mission  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  he  hoped, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Sheldon  returned  home,  and  was  for 

5  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  ohnrch  in  Halifax, 
Kova  Scotia.  In  the  spring  of  18tf  he  beoame 
putor  at  Waterville,  He.,  and  in  the  ii^lowing 
Tear  prendent  of  Waterville  college.  In  186S 
be  resigned  ihat  office  and  removed  to  Bath, 
Ife.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Elm  street  Baptist  bhnroh  in  that 
(Sty  tiH  1866,  when  he  was  excommnnicated 
from  it  on  a  charge  of  here^ ;  and  In  Sept. 
1837,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Summer  street 
Unitarian  church  in  Bath.  Dr.  Sheldon  has 
published  occasiooal  sermons,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Review." 
After  the  change  in  his  theological  views,  he 
published  a  volume  of  discourses  entitled  "  Sin 
and  Redemption"  (New  York,  1856). 

SHELDRAKE,  or  Shibldraeb,  the  common 
name  of  the  river  docks  of  the  snb-fitmily 
anatina  of  the  genera  tadorna  (Leach)  and 
ea$arha  (Bonap.).  In  tadorna  the  bill  is  riiorter 
fhan  the  head,  higher  at  the  base  than  broad, 
vith  oolmen  concave  in  the  middle,  depressed, 
onrved  npwsrd  at  the  tip,  which  is  anddenly 
hoiAed  and  has  a  strong  narrow  nail ;  lamelln 
lender  and  widely  set ;  nostrils  lai^  near  the 
oolmen ;  wings  moderate,  pointed,  the  3d  quill 
longest,  and  armed  on  the  shoulder  with  a 
tubercle;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even;  tarsi 
strong,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes 
short,  fully  webbed ;  hind  toe  elevated,  slightly 
lobed ;  claws  moderate  end  curved.  They  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  old  world,  on  the 
■ea  coast  as  well  as  on  rivers  imd  l^es,  mi- 
gratiag  in  winter  from  tibe  north ;  they  feed  on 
marine  plants  and  wonoa,  omstaeeans  and  mol- 
loska ;  the  nest  »  made  ctf  grass  lined  with 
down,  «id  is  often  placed  in  m»  deserted  bnr- 
TOTS  of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  on  the  coast ; 
tiiey  lay  13  to  14  eggs.  The  type  of  the  genns 
ii  ute  common  sheldrake  (7*.  vuipanserf  Flero.), 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  water  fowl,  the  colora 
Imng  brilliant  and  pure,  and  strongly  con- 
triitod.  In  the  male  the  bill  is  vermiUon;  the 
vol-  nr. — 87 
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head  and  npper  neck  green  bonnded  by  a  white 
collar,  below  which  is  another  of  rich  chestnut 
covering  the  upper  breast  and  back ;  rest  of 
back,  rump,  and  npper  tail  coverts  white; 
scapulars  nearly  black,  outer  webs  of  long  ter- 
tials  chestnut,  point  of  wing  and  its  coverts 
white,  primaries  dark  brown,  and  speculum 
green;  tail  white,  tippedwith  black;  abdomen 
rich  dark  brown ;  sides,  vent,  and  under  tail 
coverts  white;  the  length  is  24  to  26  inches; 
the  ftoiale  la  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  and  the 
young  are  more  brownish.  The  windpipe  is 
about  10  inches  long,  having  on  each  ade  at 
its  lower  portion  a  hollow,  globular,  bony  pro- 
tuberance, generally  much  larger  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  It  is  abundant  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  rarely  seen  far  inland, 
preferring  flat  shores  and  sandy  bars  and  bills ; 
It  comes  into  Great  Britain  from  the  north  in 
winter.  The  note  is  a  shrill  whistle;  the  flesh 
is  coarse,  dark,  and  of  unpleasant  odor  and 
flavor ;  the  e^  are  shining  white,  2 J  by  2 
inches;  incubation  lasts  80  days,  both  sezee 
flitting,  and  the  yonng  follow  the  mother  as 
soon  as  hatched;  they  are  easily  domesdoated, 
and  are  often  raised  by  hens;  in  o^itivi^  thej 
may  be  fed  on  grain,  soaked  bread,  and  vege- 
tables. Yarrell  thinks  the  names  are  derived 
from  their  fkvorite  shell  food,  and  from  their 
fl^nent  nse  on  heraldic  shields ;  they  are  also 
called  barrow  ducks  from  their  common  placea 
of  breeding,  also  skeeling  geese  in  Scotland, 
and  sly  geese  (from  their  devices  for  leading 
intmders  from  their  nests  and  yonng)  in  the 
Orkney  islands.  Two  other  species  are  found 
in  Australia. — In  the  genus  eamrka  the  bill  is 
as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight,  the  width 
eqnal  to  the  height  at  the  base,  the  anterior 
half  depressed,  scarcely  curved  upward  at  tip, 
which  has  a  strong  and  broad  nail ;  wings  mod- 
erate, the  2d  qmlL  the  longest ;  tail  short  and 
rounded ;  tarsf  robust,  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle toe;  toes  long,  fully  webbed;  hind  toe 
long,  edevated,  and  lobed.  The  mddy  shel- 
drake (C.  rutila^  Bonap.)  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  last,  with  similar  breeding  habits ;  in  the 
male  the  bill  is  lead-colored ;  the  head,  cheeks, 
and  chin  bnff,  becoming  orange  brown  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  all  ronnd,  where  there 
is  a  ring  of  black;  the  back,  tertials,  breast, 
and  nnder  parts  like  the  head ;  wing  oorerta 
pale  buff  white ;  primaries  and  tail  dark  leaden 
gray,  seoondaries  lighter,  and  speculum  brilliant 
green ;  the  female  is  rather  smaller  and  lighter 
colored,  with  white  on  the  throat  and  wings^ 
bnt  withont  the  black  collar.  It  is  sometimea 
oalled  cellared  dock,  and  mddy  goose ;  it  is  a. 
native  of  eastern  Enrom  and  western  Ada, 
coming  as  fkr  west  as  lln^^d  and  south  to 
Italy  and  Africa ;  rarely  found  at  sea,  it  fre- 
quents marshes,  feeding  in  morning  and  even- 
ing on  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  insects,  and 
the  fry  of  fish ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  the 
holes  of  marmots  in  river  banks,  and  the  eggs 
are  8  to  10.  Other  i^>ecies  are  found  in  Ana- 
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tralU  and  New  Zealand,  and  the^  all  resemble 
geese  in  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  fe- 
males having  the  plumage  colored  nearlj  like 
the  males. — -In  America  the  name  of  sheldrake 
is  given  to  tiie  red-breasted  merganser  (mergv$ 
amratoTt  IJnn.)i  whidi  resembles  the  European 
dieldrake  onl^  in  the  color  of  its  breast 

SHELL,  in  gnnnery,  a  hoUoir  diot  for  mor- 
tars and  heavy  gans,  filled  in  part  with  pow- 
der, or  with  this  and  other  sabstanoes,  as 
l^eoea  of  iron,  leaden  balls,  &c.,  which  are 
thrown  ont  with  violence  on  the  barsting  of 
the  missile.  Oommon  shells  are  termed  bombs, 
and  are  described  nnder  that  head.  Beside 
these,  a  variety  of  others  hare  been  introduced 
in  modern  warfare.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  in- 
vented by  M^or  Shrapnell  of  the  British  army, 
is  a  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  cast  just  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion 
by  which  it  is  driven  from  the  mortar  or  gnn. 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartmentB,  one  fbr 
holding  a  nnmbw  of  balls  larger  dian  musket 
baUs  and  the  other  for  the  powder,  which  by 
its  explosion  b  to  burst  tho  shell.  It  is  ftar- 
nished  with  a  fuse  difi^erently  contrived  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  always  with  the  design  of 
firing  the  charge  at  a  definite  interval  of  time, 
or  after  the  ahdl  has  passed  a  definite  distance. 
Commonly  a  number  of  fuses  are  made  in  the 
shell,  each  one  marked  for  the  time  it  will 
barn,  and  either  may  be  selected  and  exposed 
to  ignition  when  the  piece  is  discharged,  the 
remainder  being  protected.  .The  Belgians  use 
a  coiled  fuse  protected  by  a  metal  cover,  and 
out  off  enough  of  it  to  cause  the  explosion  at 
the  desired  instant.  The  design  of  this  projec- 
tile is  to  carry  the  musket  balls  to  a  greater 
distance  than  they  would  reach  efiTeotively  if 
projected  separatelyt  and,  Just  before  reaching 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  a  body  of  troops,  to  set 
them  free  from  the  case  that  contains  them. 
They  then  continue  on,  the  bursting  of  the 
shell  caosii^  them  to  scatter  to  a  moderate  ex* 
tent  only.  The  concussion  of  the  balls  against 
the  case  when  the  piece  is  fired  was  found  to 
be  so  great  as  sometimes  to  ignite  the  powder 
if  placed  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  balls ; 
hence  the  shell  is  divided  into  two  chambers 
separated  by  a  diaphragm.  Leaden  balls  are 
sometimes  squeezed  together  either  by  the  first 
oononssion,  or  owing  to  the  different  specifio 
gravities  of  t^e  lead  and  of  the  iron  case ;  and 
U  has  oonseqoeatly  been  fonnd  neoeasary  to 
harden  them  by  antimony  and  sine  added  to 
tike  lead.  The  derired  density  is  thus  retalnedf 
Indndng  a  longer  flight  than  if  the  shells  were 
charged  with  iron  hfdis.  The  English  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  balls  with  melted  sulphur; 
but  in  the  U.  S,  service  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
dnst  and  mealed  powder  is  employed. — Mar- 
tin's shell  is  a  good  substitute  for  red-hot  shot. 
It  ia  a  common  shell  with  an  iron  screw  stop- 
per. Molten  iron  is  poured  in,  the  hole  is 
screwed  up,  and  the  projectile  is  immediately 
introduced  into  the  gnn  and  dischwved. — Shelto 
fi»  rifled  guns  are  of  cylindrieal  form  and 
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pointed  at  the  end.  Having  a  polar  moremcsit 
so  that  the  conical  end  always  strikes  first, 
they  are  adapted  for  percussion  priming,  which 
placed  in  this  end  explodes  as  the  projectila 
reaches  the  object  against  which  it  ia  tturown. 
(SeeRmsO 

SHELL  LAO.  See  Lao. 

SHELLET,  Pebot  Btsshb,  an  English  poet, 
biHii  at  Held  Place,  near  Horsham,  Soasex, 
Aug.  4, 1792,  drowned  in  the  Iny  of  Spezda, 
July  8,  2822.  His  ancestors  bad  long  been 
large  landholders  in  Sussex.  His  iather,  Sir 
TimoUiy  Shelley,  the  second  baronet,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Oapt.  Medwin,  an  ordinary  country 
gentleman,  who  had  studied  at  Oxford  and 
made  the  grand  tour  to  little  advantage,  and 
whose  ethical  notions  admitted  of  laxity,  but. 
ei^oined  propriety  of  conduct.  Remarkable 
for  a  peculiar  personal  beauty,  Bysshe  was 
sent  in  his  6th  year  to  a  day  school  near  hom& 
and  in  his  10th  to  a  seminary  at  Brentford,  and 
excelled  in  his  atndies,  though  devoting  little 
time  to  them.  He  delighted  in  vagne  sdtemea 
and  meditations,  mooiui^t  walks,  stories  of 
banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  diabUrie,  and  in 
strange  amusements.  At  the  age  of  13  he  went 
to  Eton,  where  be  refbsed  to  fag,  and  was  con- 
sequently  harshly  treated  by  his  schoolfellow^ 
till  he  alarmed  them  by  bis  storms  of  anger  or 
won  their  love  by  his  Idndness.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  '*  Revolt  of  Islam"  he  refers  to  bis 
sense  of  loneliness  at  school,  amid  "  the  har^ 
and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  fo^"  He  was 
already  in  love  with  Miss  Grove,  a  cousin  of  hia 
own  age,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  romance  en- 
titled "  Zastrozzi,*' with  the  payment  for  which 
he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  his  friends. 
He  wrote  anouier  romance, " St. Irvyne,OT  the 
Rodomcian,**  translated  a  portion  of  ^iny^ 
"Nataral  History,"  and  composed  in  coi^nno- 
tion  with  Oapt  Medwin  the  poem  of  "  Ahaa- 
nems,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,"  a  portion  of 
which  was  afterward  published;  but  his  greatest 
passion  was  for  chemistry,  and  he  continned 
eagerly  to  experiment  with  electricity  and  acids 
after  his  return  home  in  160B,  In  1810  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  became  an  undergraduate 
of  University  college.  At  first  devoted  to 
physics,  he  abandoned  them  for  metaphyucs 
after  having  blown  himself  up,  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  covered  hia 
clothes,  books,  uid  furniture  with  stains.  Himie 
and  tiie  Froioh  exponents  of  Locke  were  his 
text  books,  and  notwithstanding  the  spiritoal 
and  romantnj  character  of  hia  oenins  he  soon 
rushed  to  materialism  and  atheism.  At  th« 
age  of  17,  says  De  Qnincey,  satisfied  that  athe- 
ism was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world,  he  de- 
termined to  accomplish  a  general  apostasy 
successively  in  the  nniver8it7,  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  whole  Christian  world.  He 
began  with  printing  a  pamphlet  of  2  pages  on 
the  "Necessity  of  Atheism,"  setting  forth  the 
defective  logic  of  the  usual  arguments  for  the 
divine  existence.  The  authorities  having  de- 
cided to  take  no  notioe  of  k,  Kidl^  sent  ibm 
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pamphlet  iridi  a  letter  to  eabh  of  the  36  heads  <tf 

oolites,  iDviUng  them  to  notify  him  of  their  as- 
sent to  the  accorapanying  argament.  "It  was 
a  fine  spriag  moming,"  sajs  his  fellow  etodent 
Hogg,  "  on  L&dy  daj  in  1811,  when  I  went  to 
Sheller^B  rooms.  He  was  absent,  bat  before  I 
had  cculeoted  onr  books  he  rushed  in.  He  was 
terribly  agitated.  I  anxtoosly  inqnired  what 
had  happened.  *  I  am  expellcMl.'  He  then  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  stmmioned  before 
the  master  and  some  of  the  fellows ;  that  as  he 
was  miable  to  deny  the  antborship  of  the  essay, 
he  had  been  expelled,  and  ordered  to  qnit  the 
ooll^  the  next  moming  at  latest."  Bis  £ib- 
tfaer  would  hare  receiTedhim  if  he  had  made 
some  slight  ooDoession  and  conformed  to  the 
usages  observed  in  orthodox  honseholds;  bat, 
in  oonseqasQoe  cf  his  refasal,  he  forbade  bis 
son's  appearance  at  Held  Place.  When  less 
than  19,  saya  Mrs.  Shelley,  "ft^le  in  health 
and  frame;  of  the  pnrest  habits  in  morals; 
fall  of  devoted  generosity  and  nniversal  kind- 
ness ;  glowing  with  ardor  to  attain  wisdom ; 
resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do 
right ;  burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and 
sympathy ;  he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast 
forth  as  a  criminal."  All  communication  was 
forbidden  between  him  and  Miss  Qrove,  who 
soon  married  another.  He  took  lodgings  in 
Poland  street,  London,  in  a  state  of  pecouiary 
embarrassment.  His  testers,  who  were  at 
school  at  Brompton,  sent  him  small  sums  saved 
fh>m  their  pocket  money,  the  bearer  being 
their  sdhoolmate  Harriet  Westbrook,  whose 
&mily  resided  in  London.  With  her,  a  beanti- 
fal  laughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  he  be- 
came intimate  during  her  holidays,  and  after 
making  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  who 
settled  upon  him  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year, 
he  suddenly  eloped  with  her  and  married  her 
at  Gretna  Green.  He  was  aged  19,  and  she  16. 
In  letters  of  donbtf\il  authenticity,  he  refers  to 
her  as  a  girl  "  who  had  thrown  herself  on  hb 
protection,"  and  *'  with  whom  he  was  not  in 
love."  The  yonng  pair  went  to  Edinbargh, 
thenoe  to  York,  and  thence  to  the  r^on  at 
the  lakes,  fixing  their  residence  at  E^swiek. 
There  Shelley  became  intimate  with  Sonthey, 
who  took  ptulicalar  interest  in  him  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  their  creeds,  and 
with  De  Qaincey,  who  records  that  he  heu^ 
him  described  as  '*  looking  like  an  elegant  and 
slender  fiower,  whose  head  drooped  fi:t>m  being 
surcharged  with  rain  and  he  received  many 
&vors  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al- 
ready obtained  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  forming  an 
associanoQ  of  liberals ;  and  at  Keswick  he  be- 
gan a  correspondence  with  Godwin,  whose  ad- 
vice probably  saved  him  from  extreme  impm- 
denoe  in  the  dumptcmship  of  Jnah  wrongs, 
when  soon  after  he  removed  to  Dublin.  ThB 
police,  however,  suggested  to  him  the  proprie- 
ty of  quitting  Ireland,  and  he  resided  succes- 
sively in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  North  Wales,  and 
in  I^nmoath.  IVom  tlw  last  named  plaoe  b» 


addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  Lord  Ellenbor* 
ongh,  for  passing  sentence  on  the  publisher  of 
the  8d  part  of  Paine's  "  Age  of  Beason."  "  Dar- 
ing my  existence,"  he  wrote  in  1812,  "  I  have 
incessantly  speculated,  thooght,  read."  In  the 
solitude  of  Lynmoath  he  projected  many  works, 
and  wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends  on 
social  and  literary  questions.  "Apparently 
he  had  within  him  the  instinct  of  his  own 
wandering  Jew  for  eternal  restlessness,"  for 
soon  afterward  he  took  a  cottage  in  Tanyralt, 
Oaernarvonshire ;  and  prior  to  May,  181S,  he 
had  virited  London,  resided  again  in  Dublin, 
made  a  tonr  to  the  lakes  of  KiUamey,  and  re- 
tained to  London.  In  Tanyralt,  as  in  aH  other 
^aoes^  his  benevolence  was  constantly  mani* 
forted  in  viriting  and  raKevhtg  the  poor  and 
snfibring.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an 
atrocious  and  mysterious  attempt  on  his  life, 
which  was  never  explained,  and  which  occa- 
moned  his  immediate  removaL  In  London  ^as 
born  his  first  child,  a  daughter,  ojii^tened 
lanthe  Eliza.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the 
cottage  of  High  Elms,  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
passed  the  snmmer,  with  the  exertion  of  visits 
to  London  and  Field  Place.  Toward  the  close 
of  1813  the  estrangement  which  had  been  slow- 
ly growing  between  him  and  his  wife  remlted 
in  tlieir  separation,  and  she  returned  to  hear  fib- 
thw's  house,  where  she  gave  tnrth  to  a  second 
child,  which  died  in  1826.  Ko  satis&etory  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  drcumstanoes  of  this  event  has 
ever  been  given.  A  discordant  influence  was 
attributed  to  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Shelley. 
LadrSheUepr  in  her  "Memorials"  (1669)  re- 
marks: We,  who  bear  his  name,  ud  are  of 
his  family,  have  in  our  poasesnon  papers  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may 
make  the  story  of  his  life  complete,  and  which 
few  now  living,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 
have  ever  perused."  He  was  soon  after  trav- 
elling abroad  with  Mary,  afterward  the  second 
Mrs.  Shelley,  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  all  of  whom  deemed  ma^ 
riage  a  useless  institution.  They  visited  Bwita* 
erland  in  1814,  where  his  greatest  delis^t  was 
in  sailing  down  the  rapids  of  the  Rhme  on  a 
raft.  Hisfktherjsuooeedingtothefianilyestates, 
settled  on  him  from  this  time  an  allowance  of 
£1,000  a  year.  In  the  winter  he  frequented  a 
hospital  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  surgeTy, 
that  he  might  become  more  serviceable  to  the 
poor ;  made  several  trips  in  England  in  1610 ; 
and  again  visited  Switzerland  in  1616,  where 
he  first  met  Byron.  On  hb  return  he  learned 
thftt  his  wife  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  sor- 
rows are  swd  to  have  made  him  for  a  time  ao- 
tually  mad,  and  as'snoh  he  describes  himself  in 
"  JnUan  and  Maddalo."  He  now  married  his 
second  wife,  who  had  been  hia  companion  for 
two  years,  and  fixed  his  residenee  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood  of  Marlow  in  Bntddngliamahire,  en- 
dearing himself  to  the  villagers  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  engaged  in  composing  nu  poems. 
He  eUumed  the  oastody  of  his  eUldren,  which 
Taa  reAued  by  the  ooort  of  ohanoerT-  on  the 
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groQDd  of  the  alleged  depravity  of  his  rell^oae  efTerveecences  are  ahatract  and  almost  with-' 
and  moral  opinions.  He  responded  to  the  de-  out  hnman  interest.  His  next  prodnction  was 
oision  by  a  terrible  curse  on  the  lord  chanoel-  "  The  Cenci,"  a  tragedy  repulsive  in  its  snhject, 
lor.  He  became  acquunted  with  Keats,  and  bnt  the  most  elaborate  in  execution  of  aU  his 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  at  the  honse  of  Leigh  writing^  '*  Beside  grandeur  and  terror,*^  says 
Hnnt,  defended  the  genins  of  the  first  against  Lei^  Hnnt,  "  there  are  things  in  it  lovely  as 
the  reviewwB,  and  afterward  wrote  to  hia  heart  oan  worship.  The  utmost  mt^t  of  gen- 
memory  the  dirge  of  "Adonais.**  'WhileatOx-  tleness,  and  of  the  sweet  habitudes  of  domestic 
ford  he  had  published  in  ooidimotion  with  affection,  was  never  more  balmily  impressed 
Hogg  a  small  volume  of  borlesqae  poems,  through  the  tears  of  the  .reader,  than  in  the 
Though  doubting  whether  to  devote  himaelf  to  unique  and  divine  close  of  that  dreadAd  tragedy, 
poetry  or  metaphyncs.  he  had  written  at  the  Its  loveliness,  being  that  of  the  highest  reason, 
age  of  18  a  poem  in  the  rhythm  of  Bonthey's  is  superior  to  the  madness  of  ^  the  crime  that 
"  Tbalaba^'  entitled  "  Queen  Mab,"  which  he  has  preceded  it,  and  leaves  nature  in  a  state  at 
did  not  publish,  bnt  distributed  copies  among  reconcilement  with  her  ordinary  course."  His 
his  friends.  An  edition  was  surreptitionsly  own  experience  may  have  sn^ested  the  con- 
issued  in  1821,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  He  ap-  trast  between  ^e  tyranny  and  bmtali^  of  the 
plied  to  chancery  for  an  ii^nnction  to  restram  old  Cenci  and  the  ideal  loveliness  of  Beatrice, 
the  sale,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  In  1819  he  wrote  the  **  Witch  of  Atlas"  in  8  days 
the  law  could  give  no  protection  to  a  heretical  after  a  pedestrian  excurcdon,  and  in  1831  pro- 
hook,  nor  even  recognize  it  except  by  prosecu-  duced  his  "  EpipsychidioD,"  ^'Adonais,"  and 
Mon.  He,  himself  admitted  the  crudity  both  '*  Hellas."  Among  his  minor  poems,  the  most 
of  its  literary  oompomtion  and  its  montl  and  exquisite  and  original  are  ihe  **  Address  to  tiie 

EoUtioal  speculations;  and  though  abounding  Skylark,"  "The  Sen^tive  Plant,"  and  "The 
I  proo&  of  ^uiitis,  it  deserves  no  mention  as  a  Oloud,'*  which  approach  nearly  to  ti!ie  cbarac- 
record  (tf  opmions.  In  1816  he  wrote  at  Bish-  ter  of  "  pure  poetry."  He  had  renewed  his 
opsgate,  on  the  Thames,  his  poem  of  "  Alas-  intimacy  with  Byron  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed 
tor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  designed  to  rep-  boating  as  his  favorite  amusement.  On  July  8, 
resent  a  youth  of  pure  feeUngs  and  adventar-  1622,  he  sailed  with  his  ftiend  Williams,  in  a 
ons  genius,  led  forth,  with  an  imagination  in-  boat  of  peculiar  build,  and  requiring  Wilful 
flsmM  by  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  management,  ft-om  Leghorn  for  Lerici.  In  a 
and  migestic,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni-  sadden  squall  the  boat  disappeared,  and  the 
verse,  and  unking  to  an  untimely  grave  as  he  body  of  Shelley  waa  washed  auiore  with  a  vol- 
fidls  to  discover  a  prototype  of  his  conception,  nme  of  Keate's  poetry  open  in  one  of  his  coat 
It  oontuns  passages  which  he  scarcely  surpass-  pockets.  The  quarantine  regulations  of  Tns- 
ed  in  pictoreaquenees  of  language  and  compass  cany  required  that  every  thing  drifting  ft-om  the 
of  imagination.  At  Marlow  he  wrote  the  sea  should  he  hnraed,  and  the  remains  of  the 
"  Bevolt  of  Istom,"  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  poet  were  therefore  reduced  to  ashes  on  a 
designed  to  record  the  efforts,  fiiilures,  tri-  nineral  ^e,  after  tiie  andent  fishlon,  !n  the 
nm^B,  and  death  of  a  young  man  and  maiden  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Lei^  Hunt,  andUr. 
as  champions  of  liberty,  and  containing  pas-  Trelawney.  The  aabes  were  saved  and  depos- 
eages  referring  to  the  late  ohanoery  decree  ited  in  the  Protestant  burial  ground  at  Rome, 
which  separated  his  children  from  him.  He  was  near  the  grave  of  Eeats,  with  the  inscription : 
there  inde&tigahle  in  visiting  the  cottages  of  the  Cor  Coraium;  and  he  has  since  been  often 
pOOT,  and  consequently  suffered  a  severe  attack  styled  the  "poet  of  poets." — Shelley  was  an 
of  ophthalmia.  In  the  following  year  (1618),  emiaent  instance  both  of  an  impulsive  charao- 
burdened  by  a  hopeless  desire  to  redress  the  ter  and  an  abstract  intellect.  His  theory  of 
wrongs  of  society,  and  fearing  leet  his  son  by  love  was  hardly  Icm  than  an  apotheosis  of  im- 
his  second  wife  should  be  taken  from  him,  he  pulse,  though  his  conduct  was  higher  than  his 
left  England,  never  to  return.  At  Lucca  he  creed,  and  has  escaped  the  reproach  of  sensn- 
oomple^  the  poem  of  "Julian  and  Vaddalo,"  ality.  To  reform  mankind  and  to  penetrate  the 
a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron,  mystery  of  existence  were  the  goals  of  his  speo- 
aud  began  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  tdatlmi :  but  while  refining  tiieories  he  neg- 
vasflntehedinBomeinlSlS.  Hehadalready  leeted  uie  grasp  of  realities.  Ithasbeensnd 
begun  the  stndj  of  Plato,  whose  theory  wit  that  he  describes  not  our  worid,  but  the  ^a- 
all  i^enomena  are  imperfect  resemblances  of  tonic  idea  of  a  world.  He  sometimes  r^ards 
archetypal  realities  he  accepted ;  and  this  poem  nature,  like  Lucretius,  as  composed  of  haltper- 
has  an  airy  grandeur,  a  mystic  and  shadowy  sonified  atoms,  moving  hither  and  thither  of 
imagery,  which  renders  it  remote  from  real  themselves;  sometimes  he  passed  to  the  nega- 
life.  The  hero  waa  intended  to  be  a  "  type  of  tive  theory  of  immaterialism,  and  believed  only 
the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  in  "  sensations  and  impressions"  inherent  in 
nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  truest  nothing ;  and  in  the  highest  form  of  creed 
motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends."  Though  which  he  ever  dearly  expressed  he  conceived 
revealing  his  mastery  of  the  umple  spirit  of  of  the  Deity  as  an  idea  rather  than  a  character, 
the  Greek  drama,  the  oharaoters  are  ethereal,  as  an  ottject  of  intense  admiration,  but  not  of 
and  the  soliloqmee,  descriptions,  and  lyrical  worship.  Macanlaysiqrs that tlie  words  "bard" 
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and  "inspiration,"  geDerall;'  so  meftningleas 
when  applied  to  modera  poets,  have  a  spe- 
cial ugaincance  when  applied  to  Shelley.  His 
nerves  quivered  and  his  frame  shook  in  the 
oontemplatioQ  of  an  idea.  He  hinaself  defines 
poetrj  as  "  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,  as  a 
sort  of  *' interpenetration  of  a  diviner  nature 
through  oar  own."  In  connection  wi&  the  in- 
tensity of  bis  passion  and  ib»  goi^naaess  of  his 
imagination,  the  nsoal  predoon  of  his  language 
is  remarkable.  The  snbtlet^  of  his  intellect 
appears  in  his  highest  meaningB  and  wildest 
ecstasies,  though  t£e  remoteness  of  his  snhjecta 
makes  many  of  his  pages  of  little  interest.  His 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  has  risen 
as  the  misapprehemdons  of  his  contemporaries 
have  passed  away,  and  bis  sincerity,  benevo- 
lence, noble  aims,  and  peooliar  graces  of  char- 
acter and  genios  have  been  fally  recognized. — 
ICrs.  Shelley  published  an  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  with  biographical  notes,  in  1889,  and  a 
selection  from  his  letters,  transitions,  and 
prose  writings,  in  1840.  See  also  the  "  Life"  by 
Oapt  Thomas  Medwin  (London,  184d) ;  "  Reo- 
ollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and 
Byron,"  by  E.  J.  IVelawney  (liondon  and  Bos- 
ton. 1658) ;  "  Life  of  Shelley,*'  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hon  (London.  2  vols.,  1858);  and  the 
"  Shelley  Memorials,"  by  Lady  Shelley  (Lon- 
don and  Boston,  1859). — Majix  Wollstone- 
CRAFT  Gk)DWiir,  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
an  English  authoress,  bom  in  London  in  1798, 
died  there,  Feb.  1, 1851.  Thedaughter  of  Wil- 
liam Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  she 
received  a  carefhl  and  pecoliar  education,  and 
was  married  to  Shelley  in  1816,  after  having 
lived  with  him  some  two  years  previona  to  his 
first  wife's  death.  In  1816,  on  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, she  joined  in  a  compact  with  Shelley  and 
Byron  each  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation 
of  the  German  g^oat  stories  which  they  were 
reading.  The  result  was  her  remarkable  novel 
of  "Irankenatein,"  the  hero  of  which,  by  a 
profound  study  of  ooonlt  science,  discovers  the 
secret  of  generation  and  life,  and  proceeds  to 
tiie  creation  of  a  man  by  the  resouroes  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.  He  thus  produces  a  ijower- 
ful  and  mischievous  monster,  and  a  series  of 
wild  and  horrid  events  succeed,  amid  which 
the  authoress  skilfully  sustains  a  strong  hnman 
interest  and  sympathy.  She  completed  the 
novel  of  "  Valperga"  just  before  the  death  of 
Shelley,  and  afterward  published  *'The  Last 
Man,"  "  Lodore,"  and  "  The  Fortunes  of  Perkm 
Warbeck,"  each  in  8  volumes.  She  also  wrote 
*'  Bambles  in  Germany  and  Italy,"  a  pleatins 
aoconnt  <^  her  jonmeys  wiUi  her  bnsband,  and 
a  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and 
poets,  for  the  "  Oabinet  Oyoloptedia;"  and  she 
edited  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works"  (1889),  with 
prefaces  and  biographical 'notes,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  his  "Eways,  Letters  f^om  Abroad, 
Translations,  and  Fragments"  (1840). 
SHELLS,  the  coverings  of  moUnaka.  See 
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SHELTON,  Fbbdibio  WiLUAU,  an  American 
author,  bom  at  Jamaica,  Long  island,  N.  T., 
about  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  1847,  and  has  been 
successively  settled  at  Huntiugtou,  Long  island, 
at  f^hkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  whither  he  went  in  1854.  He  has  pub- 
lished '*  The  Trollopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentle- 
man in  America"  (New  York,  1887),  a  satirical 
poem  aimed  at  the  flippant  jEnglish  works  of 
travel  in  the  United  States  formerly  so  nn- 
merons;  '^Salander  and  the  Dragon,  a  Ro- 
mance" (1861),  and  "Ghrystalline,  or  the 
Heiress  of  Fall-Down  Oaatle"  (1864),  designed 
to  exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  slander  and  suspi- 
cion; "TheBeotorof  St  Bardolph's,  or  Super- 
annuated" (1868);  "Up  the  River"  (1858),  a 
series  of  rural  sketches,  originally  contributed, 
like  many  of  his  other  writings,  to  tJie  "  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine;"  and  "Peeps  from  the 
Belfry,  or  the  Parish  Sketch  Book"  (1865). 

SHEM  (Heb.,  name,  or  fame),  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  according  to  most  com- 
mentators the  eldest.  He  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  south -western  nations  of  Asia,  bemg  the 
fkther  of  Elam  (Persia),  Ashur  (Assyria),  Ar* 
phazad  (according  to  Josephns,  Ohaldea),  from 
whom  descended  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Lud 
(Lydia),  and  Aram  (Syria).  The  region  occu- 
pied by  the  biblical  Shemites  or  Semites  thus 
extended  from  the  mountains  E.  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  westem  ofiTsboots  of  the  Teams,  and 
from  the  Arm^ian  monntuna  to  the  sonthera 
extremities  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  (See 
SsHiTto  Raob  and  Lanodaobs.) 

SHENANDOAH,  a  river  of  Tirginia,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  The  main 
river,  or  South  fork,  rises  in  Augusta  and  Rock- 
ingham cos.  in  8  streams  which  unite  near  Port 
Republic,  Rockingham  co.,  flows  N.  E.  through 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  and  nearly  paral- 
lel with  die  Blue  ridge,  receives  the  North  fork 
at  Front  Royal,  Warren  co.,  about  40  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  fidls  into  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Its  lei^th  fivm  Port  Republifc  is 
about  170  m.,  and  it  is  navigated  by  small  boats, 
called  gondolas,  for  more  than  100  m.  above 
Front  RoyaL  It  passes  through  the  richest 
portion  of  Virginia,  and  afibrds  immense  water 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Nortii  fork  of  the  ShenandoiJi 
river;  area,  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
18,896,  of  whom  758  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  la 
1850  there  were  19  grist  mills,  8  saw  milla, 
10  ohnrohea,  S  newspapers,  and  ISO  pupils  in 
pnblie  schools.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 
limestooe  are  fonnd.  Ilie  Tune  of  real  eetata 
in  1866  was  $4,477,889,  an  increase  of  38  per 
cent  since  1860.  The  Manassas  Gap  rulro^ 
traverses  the  county.   Oapital,  Woodstock. 

SHENSTONE,  Willuh,  an  English  poet,' 
bom  at  the  Leasowee  in  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, in  Nor.  1714^  died  there,  Feb.  11, 1788. 
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He  wfta  e^oated  at  Praabroke  college,  Oiford, 
where  he  renudned  for  a  nnmber  of  yem, 
thoagfa  he  never  took  a  d^ree.  About  1746 
he  retired  to  his  hereditary  estate  of  the  Lea- 
aowes,  which  it  ^ooeforth  beoune  the  bnsi- 
IMSB  of  his  life  to  beanti)^  bj  hia  skill  in  land- 
■o^M  gardening,  and  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
diQW  to  stnogen.  He  so  improved  its  T^ae 
that  it  sold  at  aaotdon  fn  1796  tar  £17,000, 
though  the  original  rental  was  only  £800  per 
•nnmn.  He  wrote  ele^es,  odes,  tmllads,  and 
misodlaneoos  pieces,  but  is  best  known  by  the 
"  Bdio^nuBtress,"  a  poem  pablished  in  1749, 
and  BDffgeeted  by  his  ohildiui  reminiscences  of 
the  old  dame  who  taught  him  to  read.  Gray 
prononnced  it  "  excellent  of  its  kind  and  mas- 
terly." Dodsley  pubhafaed  his  works  in  8  toIs. 
€to.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir, 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  tenderness  of  heart,  and,  though 
involved  in  peonmary  diffleolties,  gave  largely 
to  the  poOT. 

fiHEPABD,  Ghabus  Uphav,  H.D^  IL.D., 
an  Ameiioan  physieist,  bom  tit  Little  Oompton, 
B.  L,  June  89,  1804.  Ba  wu  graduated  at 
Amherst eflU^ in  1894w  spent nesriy ftyoar at 
Oambridge  under  the  mstmetion  of  'Hiomas 
Kattall,  and,  after  giving  {nirate  lessons  in 
botany  and  mineral<^  for  some  months  in 
Boston,  entered  the  Iworatory  of  Pro£.  Billi- 
man  at  Yale  college,  as  an  assistant  After 
holding  this  position  for  abont  two  years,  he 
took  diarge  for  one  year  of  an  institution 
opened  at  Hew  Haven  by  Junes  Brewster, 
iSsq.,  for'  famishing  to  the  citizens  of  that  city 
popular  lectures  on  science.  In  the  winter  of 
1882-'8  Mr.  Shepard,  under  a  commission  ftx>m 
theU.  S.  government,  made  an  investigation  into 
the  plans  adopted  in  the  onlture  of  the  sugar 
oane  and  flie  mannflwtmre  oi  sugar  in  the  sonth- 
erastates,  and  inoorporated  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  Prof.  Silliman's  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1888.  He  had  pre- 
▼ioualy  been  appointed  lecbirer  anf.  natural  his- 
tory in  Yale  college,  a  post  which  be  held  till 
1847.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemisby  in  the  Charleston  medi- 
cal college,  8.  O.,  and  has  discharged  its  duties 
until  the  present  year  (1861).  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  associate  of  Dr.  Percival  in  the  state 
geolc^cal  survey  of  Oonnecticut.  In  1846, 
on  the  election  of  Dr.  Hitohoock  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Amheivt  college,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  that 
institntioUf  which  porition  he  still  retama.  He 
devoted  much  time  to  the  apjdioation  of  chem- 
ist^, rnolc^,  and  mineralogy  to  minhig  and 
agriculture;  out  his  chief  labors  have  beni  ex- 

Einded  upon  1h»  subject  of  minerslooy,  and  the 
vestigation  of  meteorites.  His  collection  of 
minerals  and  meteorites,  now  deposited  in  Am- 
herst college,  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
and  surpamed  in  Europe  only  by  those  of  the 
'British  museum  and  tike  imperial  cabinet  of 
Vienna.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  fevorite 
Modiefl^  Prof,  Shepard  has  travened  nearly 
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vnrf  part  Serth  America,  and  visited  Eu- 
rope 7  times.  Beside  numerous  papers  con- 
tributed to  soientifio  periodicals,  and  sevemi 
addresses,  pamphlets,  &o.,  he  published  in  1883 
the  first  edition  of  bis  "  Treatise  on  Mineral- 
ogy," of  which  a  8d  edHion,  greatly  enlaiged, 
^^>eared  in  1860 ;  and  in  1887  a  report  on  the 
geohjgr  of  Oonnectiont. 

S^PABD,  Sawju^  K.D.,  an  American 
dei^yman,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  June  22^ 
1789,  died  at  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  Kov.  4, 1815. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practiaed  for  some 
time  in  Brentwood,  N.  H,  but  in  1771  was  or* 
dained  to  the  ministry,  and  settled  over  8  Bap- 
tist churches,  Brentwood,  Stratham,  and  Kot- 
tingham.  For  more  than  40  years  he  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  the  ministry,  trav- 
elling over  otmsiderable  portions  of  the  state, 
and  organizing  branch  churches  to  the  Brent- 
,wood  c^urdi.  He  published  6  or  6  works,  all 
of  a  ocntroverrial  cluuwiter,  and  intended  to 
refute  the  dootrinea  oi  Pndobaptists  respecting 
baptism,  the  views  of  the  Friends  in  i*^tfd  to 
Qtmtual  baptism,  and  the  tenets  of  the  uniTor- 
aaKsts  and  Annihilationists. 

SHEPARD,  Tboiub,  an  American  detgy- 
man,  bora  near  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  6, 
1606,  died  at  Oambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1640. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, soon  after  leaving  which  he  became 
eminent  as  a  Puritan  preacher.  Becoming  ob- 
noxious to  the  government  on  account  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  he  made  his  escape  to 
New  England  in  1686,  and  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Cambridge  in  Feb.  1686,  where  he 
remained  till  hia  death.  He  was  active  in 
founding  Harvard  college,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  efficient  patrons.  He  published  17  or  18 
works,  mos^  on  theological  topioa. 

SHERBET,  a  fevorite  bcrerue  in  Persia 
and  other  eaabem  oouniriea,  whenoe  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  nmply  lemonade 
with  the  addition  of  amber,  rose  water,  per- 
ftamed  cakes,  the  pulp  of  finite,  or  other  insre- 
dieuta.  It  is  also  sometimca  made  of  violeti, 
honey,  and  juice  of  rainns. 

SHERBURNE,  a  central  oo.  of  Minnesota, 
bounded  6.  W.  by  the  Misussippi,  and  inter- 
sected by  Snake  river;  area,  446  bomu.  ;  pop. 
in  1860,  724.  Elk  lake  is  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
the  eotin^.   Oapibd,  Humboldt. 

SHERIDAN.  I.  Tboius,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man and  scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
about  1684,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  10, 17Sa  He 
was  educated  by  private  oluritar  at  Trimty  ed- 
lege,  Dublin,  took  orders,  received  the  degree 
(Mf  I).D.,  and  was  named  duqilun  to  the  lord 
Heutntaat.  Loshig  his  college  fellowship  br 
marriage,  he  opwed  a  school  in  Dublin,  wnich 
provedh^hly  socceasftil,  bat  finally  ruined  it  by 
negligence  and  extravagance.  In  1726  he  was 
presented  to  a  living  through  the  infiuence  o( 
Dean  Swiit,  but  lost  his  ^u^laincy  and  all 
hope  of  farther  preferment  by  preaching  a  ser- 
mon on  the  birthday  <tf  George  L  from  the  text : 
"SuflUnent  unto  the  di^  ia  the  evil  thereat" 
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After  several  other  changes  of  fortqoe  he  died 
in  great  poverty  and  distreBS,  having  maintiua- 
ed  through  all  a  gay  and  careless  ohe«fiilnefl^ 
not  allowing  a  day  to  pass,  according  to  Lord 
Cork,  "  without  a  rebna,  an  anagram,  or  a  mad- 
ligaL"  He  published  a  translation  of  Persias 
in  prose,  waa  one  of  Sophocles'  *'  Philoctetes" 
in  verse,  now  little  valued ;  and  many  of  his 
letters  are  indaded  in  Swift's  *'  Miscellanies." 
II.  Thomas,  an  actor,  elocotionist,  and  lexi- 
cographer, son  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Quilca, 
the  residence  of  Dean  Swift  (who  was  bis 
godfather),  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  died  at  Mar- 
gate, Aug.  14, 1788.  Hewa8«duoated  at-West- 
minster  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
and  went  upon  the  stage  as  the  beet  school  of 
oratory,  of  the  value  of  which  he  possessed  an 
extravagant  notion..  In  1744  he  played  at 
Dmry  I^e  tiieatre,  and,  being  set  up  by  Bome 
of  hia  frirads  aa  a  rinl  to  Ghirrick,  had  a  qua^ 
rel  -with  him  which  was  never  healed.  For 
8  years  he  managed  the  Dublin  theatre,  hut 
finally,  disregarding  a  popular  clamor  for  the 
production  of  a  certain  play,  a  fierce  riot  broke 
out,  and  he  retired.  He  then  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing on  docnijon,  and  excited  much  attention 
in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  (where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.),  and  Scotland, 
where  through  his  inSoenoe  Drs.  Blair,  Fer- 
guson, Robertson,  and  others  united  in  forming 
a  ^'society  for  promoting  the  reading  and  speak- 
ing of  the  English  language  in  Scotland."  He 
received  a  pension  from  the  crown  on  the  ao- 
oeeuon  of  George  HI.,  and  continued  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  elocution  with  some  intermptiona 
till  his  death;  they  however  gradually  lost 
their  popularity,  and  were  held  in  great  con- 
tempt by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1760  he  appeared 
again  briefly  at  Dmry  Lane,  when  his  quarrel 
with  Garriok  was  renewed ;  and  his  last  per- 
formauoe  was  at  Ooveut  Garden  in  1776.  After 
Glarrick's  retirement  in  that  year,  Sheridan 
was  for  8  years  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  his 
son  Richard  Brinsley  being  lessee.  He  then  re- 
tired altogether  from  the  theatre,  and  in  1780 
pnblished  his  "  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  both  with  regard  to  Sound 
and  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to 
establish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of 
ProQunoiatioD."  Among  his  other  works  are: 
Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Beadinfb"  "  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Elocntaon,"  and  a  "life of  Bwifti." 
in.  FBAIT0B8,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  novelist, 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  of  English  parentage, 
died  in  Blois  in  Sept  1766.  She  became  ac- 
qnainted  with  Sheridan  by  means  of  a  pam- 
phlet which  she  published  in  his  defence  during 
his  managerial  troubles  in  Dublin,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married.  She  was  greatly  es- 
teemed as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, and  ber  romances,  "Sidney  Biddulph" 
and  *'  Nourjahad,"  are  still  admired.  She  was 
also  the  author  of  two  less  successful  comedies, 
"The  Discovery"  and  "The  Dupe."  IV. 
BioHASD  BiUKSUET,  an  English  dramatist  and 
politician,  son  of  the  preoeding,  bom  in  Dublin 


in  Sept  17S1,  died  in  London,  Jnlj  7, 181«. 
He  was  placed  in  a  school  in  Dublm  when  7 
yeara  old,  and  by  both  his  parents  and  preceptor 
was  regocded  as  "a  moat  impenetrable  dunce." 
In  1763  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  r^ 
mained  till  his  18th  year  without  showing  any 
evidences  of  industry,  and  only  occasionally  of 
ability.  Thence  he  went  to  Bath,  where  his 
family  had  settled,  and  in  ooignnction  with  a 
friend  named  Halhed  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces, 
and  a  translation  of  Aristasnetus,  which  was 
published,  but  proved  misuocessful.  His  liter- 
ary labors  were  however  disturt)ed  by  his  pas- 
aiou  for  Miss  Linley,  a  young  wd  beautiful  singer 
of  Bath.  To  save  her  fir<xnthe  persecutions  of 
a  hbertine  named  Matthews,  he  fled  with  her 
early  in  1772  to  France,  and  in  March  they  were 
secretly  married  at  Calais.  The  result  was  two 
du^  witii  Matthews,  growing  out  of  Uiestudied 
insults  of  the  latter,  in  the  but  of  which  Sheridan 
was  wounded.  In  1778  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  married  anew  by  license.  He  than 
retired  to  a  cottage  at  East  Bnrnhsm,  refiising 
to  allow  his  wife  to  keep  or  make  any  en- 
gagement to  appear  in  public,  although  their 
pecuniary  situation  was  by  no  means  prwper- 
ous.  On  Jan.  17,  1775,  his  brilliant  comedy  of 
"The  Rivals"  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  and,  though  it  failed  the  first  ni^t, 
speedily  became  the  universal  favorite  it  has 
ever  sinoe  renuuned.  It  was  followed  the  same 
year  by  the  farce  of  '*  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
Scheming  Lieutenant,"  and  the  cmnlo  opwa  of 
"  The  Duenna,"  which  had  the  then  mi  paral- 
leled ran  of  75  representations  during  the  sea- 
son. In  1776  he  became,  with  his  father-in- 
law  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr.  Ford,  the  purchaser  of 
Garrick's  moiety  of  Drury  Lane,  but  by  what 
means  has  never  been  known.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  brought  out  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  which  unrivalled  comedy  placed  him 
at  once  at  the  head  of  comic  dramatists.  This 
was  followed  in  1779  by  a  monody  on  the  death 
of  Garrick,'  and  the  farce  of  "The  CrUio^" 
the  last  original  work  he  wrote  for  the  stage. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  career  politics  had 
divided  with  literature  tlie  sway  over  Sheri- 
dan^s  mind,  and  about  1778  he  wrote  an  un- 
published political  pamphlet  on  the  state  <d 
IreUud,  entitled  an  "Essi^  on  Absentees.** 
Embracing  the  principles  <^the  whig  party,  his 
first  service  was  in  connection  vith  a  periodi- 
cal paper  called  "  The  En^ishman."  In  the 
brilliant  society  of  Devonshire  house,  at  which 
he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  his  talents  som 
gave  him  a  prominent  position.  In  1780  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Stafford^ 
and  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  op- 

Eosition  to  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
[is  first  speech  was  in  reply  to  accusations 
brought  against  him  for  bribery  and  corruption 
in  securing  his  election.  Both  his  friends  and 
his  enemies  were  disappointed.  He  was  told  by 
a  friend,  whose  opinion  of  his  first  attempt  he 
asked,  that  oratory  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
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that  he  might  better  have  stack  to  his  former 
pTtrsait.  He  rarely  spoke  after  this,  and  only 
after  great  preparation.  la  1783  l^rd  North 
went  oat  of  office,  and  in  the  short-lired  minis- 
try of  Rockingham  which  followed,  Sheridan 
became  one  ot  the  nnder  McretariM  of  state. 
After  the  aocesnon  of  ^elbnme  to  the  treasnrj, 
he,  along  with  most  of  the  fHeads  of  For,  re- 

S'  ^aed.  In  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and 
orth  In  1788,  Sheridan  held  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  treasnry,  bat  retired  on  the  ao- 
eessinn  of  William  I^tt  soon  afterward.  Par- 
liament having  been  dissolved,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  adherents  of  the  coalition  that  were 
reelected  in  1784.  On  Feb.  7,  1787,  Sheridan 
broaght  forward  the  charge  against  Warren 
Hastings  tonching  the  spoliation  of  the  begums 
or  princesses  of  Onde  in  an  oration  which  was 
the  greatest  effort  of  his  life.  He  sat  down  amid 
the  most  tremendons  cheering,  and  the  excite- 
ment prodaoed  was  so  great  that  the  debate 
vae  instantly  adjoamed.  Bnrke  declared  it 
"  th^  most  astoni^ing  effort  of  doqnenoe,  argo- 
ment,  and  wit  nnited,  of  which  there  was  any 
record  or  tradition."  No  report  of  any  value 
exists  of  this  speech.  In  the  sabseqnent  trial  of 
Hastiags  in  Westminster  hall,  where  Sheridan 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
he  followed  np  his  previous  address  by  a  sec- 
ond oration  little  inferior,  which  lasted  4  days. 
The  indisposition  of  the  king,  which  commenced 
abont  this  time,  gave  hopes  to  the  wbigs  of  an 
accession  to  power,  and  in  the  pablio  proceed- 
ings connected  with  that  event  he  acted  as 
eonfldential  adviser  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  remarks  made  by  him,  bnt  especially  by 
Barke,  in  r^rd  to  the  oalamitons  sitoatioD  of 
Geoive  III.  rendered  their  party  stall  more  nn- 
popnlar.  In  1700  he  was  reelected  to  parlia'- 
ment  from  Stsfibrd ;  but,  though  his  abilities 
were  as  shining  as  ever,  he  now  began  to 
reap  the  conseqnences  of  faalts  and  misfortunes 
which  were  to  darken  his  whole  fhture  life.  A 
rnptare  took  place  between  him  and  Bm-ke, 
oaased  somewhat  by  a  mntual  jealonsy,  bat 
ostensibly  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
French  revolntion.  In  Jane,  1702,  his  wife 
died, afid  inl796hemarriedaKia8  0gle, daugh- 
ter of  the  dean  of  Winchester.  Pecuniary  em- 
barrassmeatswere  be^nniag  to  thicken  around 
him,  caused  by  his  careless  and  extravagant 
style  of  living.  The  irregularities  of  hie  private- 
life  also  placed  him  under  the  ban  oi  pablio 
opinion.  He  still  acted  a  oonspionona  part  in 
the  house  of  oommons,  vehemently  aseailing 
the  ^  administration,  bnt  at  the  time  ol  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  lending  it  his  support.  In 
1799  he  broaght  out  the  play  of  Pizarro,  which 
is  in  great  part  a  tranalation  fnm  the  drama 
of  Kotzebne.  Sheridan  supported  the  short- 
lived miniatry  of  Addiugton,  and  in  this  dif- 
fered from  Fox,  between  whom  and  himself  a 
feeling  of  reserve  and  even  alienation  had  been 
■  toT  some  time  growing.  In  the  ministry  of 
Grenville  and  Fox,  which  succeeded  Uie  death 
of  Pitt,  he  aoeepted  the  oomparatively  mdnr 
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portant  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  He 

was  elected  from  Westminster  after  a  sevwa 
contest;  bat  in  1809,  while  q)eaking  in  the 
house  <^  commons,  be  saw  himself  involved  in 
almost  total  rain  or  the  burning  of  Drory  Xaat 
theatre,  in  rebull&ng  which  lie  had  alresdr 
loaded  himself  ^rith  debt  In  1812  he  fhOed 
to  be  reelected  from  Stafford,  and  this  filled 
up  the  measure  of  big  ruin.  His  health  had 
been  destroyed  by  drink,  and  his  spirita  wen 
depressed  by  a  sncoeasion  of  harasnng  dnna. 
His  books,  lua  fumitare,  his  presents  were  acdd 
or  passed  into  the  hands  of  pawnbrokers;  even 
the  portrut  of  his  first  wife  by  Beynolds  went 
out  of  his  poeaeasion ;  and  he  was  at  one  time 
imprisoned  2  or  8  days  for  debt.  His  last  mo- 
ments were  embittered  by  the  importunity  of 
creditors,  who  scarcely  heeded  the  Bacrednem 
of thedyinghour.  OnMayl6,1816,hewroteto 
the  poet  RMers  that  he  was  absolutely  undone 
and  broken-hearted,  and  added:  "They  are  go- 
ing to  put  the  carpets  out  of  windoir,  amdhmk 
into  Mn.  S.'s  room  and  take  me."  A  fisw  da^ 
afterward  an  officer  arrested  the  dying  man  m 
his  bed,  and  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
sponging  hoase  had  he  not'been  threatened 
with  prosecotioD  by  EBieridan^s  phyncian.  He 
died  near  his  dok  wife,  deserted  by  all  except 
his  medical  adviser  and  Peter  Moore,  Rogers, 
and  Lord  Holland,  the  few  friends  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes.  He 
was  buried  ia  the  poets*  corner  in  Weetminster 
abbey,  and  the  funeral,  which  was  exceedingly 
magnificent,  was  graced  by  a  brilliant  array  of 
royal  and  noble  moamers,  who  had  left  him 
to  die  in  penury. — ^While  affecting  the  ntmoet 
carelessness  and  indifibrence  in  the  prodnedcn 
bodi  of  hia  writings  and  speechea,  Shoidan 
really  made  the  most  laborious  preparatioB; 
and  in  his  addresses  the  more  strikmg  passages, 
and  even  the  jests,  were  often  rewritten  several 
times.  His  bon-mots  in  society  were  also  often 
prepared  beforehand ;  bat  he  patiently  waited 
for  the  proper  occasion  to  deliver  them.  His 
life,  written  by  Thomas  Hoore,  was  published 
in  1820;  his  *' Speeches"  were  "edited  by  aO(»- 
Btitutional  Friend"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  181«) ; 
and  hia  "Dramatic  Works"  form  a  volume  ot 
Bohn's  "Standard  Library"  (London,  1848). 

SHERIFF  (Sax.  aeyre,  shire,  and  ffer^a  or 
refa,  keeper  or  steward),  in  Great  Britain  nd 
the  ITnit^  States,  the  chief  officer  of  a  coun- 
ty. The  office  of  sheriff  is  of  ancient  8«xai 
orifpn,  as  appeara  trom  the  eompori1i<m  of  the 
word,  whioh  snocesaivelT  sasnmed  the  Conns 
of  sfayregreve,  shiregreve,  shirereevv,  snd 
shireve.  Cowell  writes  the  word  shire ve,  and 
Bloaat  shirif  or  shfrefl  In  the  Norman  period 
the  earl  or  count  (eomet)  wafc  the  one  to  whom 
was  committed  tiie  custody  of  the  shire  or 
county ;  and  when  in  course  of  time  he  was 
relieved  of  the  active  fhnotioas  of  the  office, 
they  were  devolved  upon  an  inferior  offieer, 
called  therefore  tiee-eomet,  who  ia  identical 
with  the  sheriff.  Qradually  the  earia  wore 
disohai^ed  not  only  of  the  daties  of  the  offioa 
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tnt  also  of  the  conuniHion,  and  tho  sberiA 
thoe  oame  to  be  the  imme^ate  offioerB  of  the 
crown  aod  not  of  the  earls;  and  the  sheriff 
Boooeeded  to  almost  all  the  aothoritj,  Jndimal 
and  ministerial,  thai  the  comet  or  earl  had 
hitherto  poeseased.  UDtil  the  tioM  of  Edward 
IL  the  ^eriff  was  elected  hj  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  ooanties;  bat  a  statnte  of  the 
9tb  year  of  that  reign  abolished  eleotioD,  and 
era-  sfaioe,  witii  tvw  enepticHis,  the  dieriff  has 
bem  appmnted,  npon  nomination  hj  the  kinff's 
ooanoiUon  and  the  Judges  of  certain  ranks,  Of 
tiie  approral  of  the  crom.  In  kome  dties  and 
towns,  however,  the  sheriff  is  elected  either 
hy  the  whole  l>ody  of  the  freeholders  or  by 
some  particnlar  body  of  the  corporation.  Lon- 
don claims  presoriptive  right  to  elect  her  two 
sheriffs.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  still  in  In- 
land one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred 
on  the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commoners 
in  the  conntiea. — ^The  English  sheriff,  the  sher- 
iff of  the  common  law,  we  may  say,  is  the  ons- 
todiau  of  the  coant^  and  the  conservator  of 
the  Idng's  peace  therein.  In  virtue  of  these 
ftmetlons  he  is  bound  to  apprehend  all 
tnrbers  of  the  peace  and  to  bind  them  to  good 
behavior  or  oomndt  them  for  exemination, 
and  to  arrest  and  commit  all  felons.  To  these 
ends  he  has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  aid 
whenever  it  is  necessary  the  pom  eomitofw, 
or  power  of  the  ooanty,  and  he  has  the  custody 
of  the  oounty  gaol.  In  a  ministerial  capacity 
it  is  his  office  to  execute  all  writs  and  processes 
directed  to  him  by  the  saperior  tx>nrta  of  judi- 
cature, to  take  reoogoizancea  and  bail,  to  sum- 
mon jories,  and  to  execute  final  process  and 
Judgments  of  the  conrts  whether  civil  or  crim- 
inal. As  king's  bailiff,  he  is  to  take  into  his 
charge  all  lands  fUling  to  the  crown  under 
'attainders  or  by  esoheafs,  levy  all  floes  and  for- 
ftitores,  and  collect  all  waife  and  estrays.  Fi- 
nally, in  his  jndicial  oapadty  he  mar  acljiidi- 
oate  in  certain  petty  suits  of  a  civil  natore. 
Since  Magna  Obarta  he  baa  bem  oompetent 
to  entertain  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  criminal 
causes.  He  also  determines  matters  touching 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coro- 
ners, aod  other  offloers. — ^The  sheriff  retains 
in  the  United  States  many  of  the  faculties 
of  the  sheriff  at  common  law;  yet  his  capa- 
city in  all  respects  is  maoh  dependent  on  the 
provisions  of  special  statutes.    His  jndicial 

Sowers  are  particularly  restricted  here;  his 
□ties  are  in  fact  almost  entirely  ministeriaL 
Gienerally  in  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is, 
like  every  other  conuderable  officer,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  holds 
his  office  for  a  prescribed  term  of  years.  In 
New  York  he  is  ineli^ble  for  the  8  years  next 
sncceeding  bis  term  of  office.  As  he  cannot 
perform  in  his  own  person  the  manifold  dnttos 
of  his  office,  the  sheriff  may  appoint  depotiee. 
In  New  York  he  is  required,  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  assuming  his  offi<nal  position,  to  ap- 
point an  under  shwiff.  lids  officer  is  the 
equal  of  the  sheriff  himself;  and  acts  in  his 


stead  in  all  ren>ects  when  he  is  abeoit  or  bis 
office  is  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise.  The 
sheriff  may  create  as  many  general  deputies  as 
he  thinb  proper.  The  deputy  sheriff  is  in 
this  coontry,  though  not  in  En^and,  an  officer 
known  and  recognized  by  the  law.  He  is  sep- 
arately sworn,  and  has  his  distinct  rights  and 
liabilities.  Primarily,  however,  the  sheriff  ia 
responsible  for  all  the  deputy's  defaults,  his 
misSaasances  and  nonfeasances,  in  respect  to  du- 
ttes  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  sheriff;  as 
for  example,  if  he  take  propwty  not  attach- 
able, refine  to  make  an  arrest,  take  insufficient 
bail,  suffbr  an  escape,  or  do  illegal  acts  under 
color  of  his  office. — As  conservator  of  the 
peace  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  (and  gener- 
ally roeaking  the  deputy  may  do  what  the 
sheriff  may  do)  to  suppress  all  unlawfiil  assem- 
blagea,  to  quell  all  riots  and  afirays,  and  to  ar- 
rest and  commit  to  gaol,  if  need  be,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  disturbance  of  the  public  order. 
For  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor  committed  within  his  view  the 
sheriff  may  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
To  sappress  an  atttaj  actually  going  on,  he  mtj 
even  break  into  a  dwelling  hoose,  and  so  he 
if  he  ia  in  fresh  pursnit  of  one  who  has  oom- 
mitted  an  ofibnce  within  bis  view,  and  there  ia 
danger  that  he  may  escape  if  he  is  not  follow- 
ed. When  the  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
committed  at  a  time  past,  it  is  the  sheriff's 
duty  in  most  cases  to  iffovide  himself  with  a 
warrant  before  making  an  arrest.  In  the  ser- 
vice  of  this  prooess,  the  sheriff  appears,  in  a 
ministerial  ci^)aeity,  as  the  officer  of  the  court 
which  issues  it.  In  making  the  arrest,  the 
officer  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  show  his 
warrant,  aod  make  known,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, the  contents  and  purport  of  it.  A  recent 
statute  in  Hassaohasetts  makes  an  especial  pro- 
vision in  this  behalf,  ani  inflicts  heavy  penal- 
ties of  fine  or  inmrisonnmt  upon  any  officer 
who  shall  r^tase  in  sndt  a  case  to  ^ve  to  his 
prisoner  the  reasons  Ibr  making  the  arrest, 
or  shall  assign  any  untrue  reason  for  the 
act.  If  the  warrant  were  issoed  for  the  ar- 
rest of  one  who  has  committed  a  felony,  the 
sheriff  may  even  break  the  outer  door  of  a 
house  in  order  to  execute  the  process.  If  the 
warrant  of  arrest  appear  upon  its  face  to  be 
defective  in  any  essential  respect,  it  Hs  abso- 
lutely void,  and  all  who  participate  in  the  exe- 
ontion  of  it  are  trespassers.  The  party  arrested 
under  a  warrant  onght  to  be  brought  presently 
before  the  court  or  magistrate  who  issued  the 
process. — ^Xhe  sheriff's  duties  and  powers  in 
the  ezecntium  of  civil  prooess  diibr  in  some 
req>eets  Uam  those  imposed  won  him  in 
the  exeontion  of  prooess  in  crinunai  matters; 
On  the  one  hand,  the  office  is  liable  to  tho 
suitor  at  whose  instance  the  process  issues,  if 
through  n^ligence  or  error  he  fail  to  perform" 
his  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  it ;  while  he  is 
responsible  to  the  party  wronged  if  he  exceed 
the  power  conferred  upon  him.  Wherever 
then  be  baa  reasonable  gnmnds  to  doubt  his 
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•nthorlty  to  act  fn  tha  pr«miMS,  ^tt  AetUt 
m&j  aak  an  indemoity.  This  is  often  done  in 
case*  where  the  title  to  properly  which  u  di- 
rected to  be  attached  ia  donbtfnl,  or  when  the 
officer  qnestaons  the  ideoti^  of  a  person  whom 
be  is  ordered  to  arrest.  Service  of  snmmoDS 
in  a  BDit  Is  made  hj  reading  it  to  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  or  ordinarily  by  deliver- 
ing to  him  a  oopy  of  it,  or  by  leaving  the  copy 
at  his  last  nsoal  place  of  reaidaMM.  Attaon- 
ment  <tf  property,  as  the  flrat  step  in  the  sait, 
is  cranmon  in  tiie  New  England  practice.  It  is 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  aoA  is  foniided 
upon  statotes.  To  constitote  a  valid  attach- 
ment of  personal  property,  the  officer  mast 
take  aotnal  posseadon  of  the  goods.  The  sab- 
aeqnent  nse  of  the  property  by  the  owner  with 
the  officer's  permlMion,  when  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  goods  by  tiie  n^ng,  or  even  a  resomp- 
tion  of  the  posseerion  by  the  owner  for  the 
pnrpose  of  making  a  delivery  sabjeot  to  the 
officer's  attachment,  does  not  vacate  this  at- 
tachment A  warehonse  may  be  broken  into 
in  order  to  make  an  attachment  of  gooAa  de- 
posited there.  Goods  in  a  store  are  well  at- 
tadied  by  looking  the  door  and  taking  the 
key.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  attached  by 
leaving  an  attested  copy  of  the  writ  ai^ 
of  the  retnm  of  the  attachment  with  the 
treasurer  or  other  clerk  of  the  corporation  at 
the  bouness  office.  The  dnty  of  the  sheriff  in 
respect  to  the  drawing  of  Jnrors,  the  serrioe 
of  sammonses  or  sabpoenas,  and  other  inci- 
dents of  the  trial  of  canses,  is  treated  else- 
where. (See  JuBT,  and  Subpona.)— When 
Jndgment  is  docketed  in  a  civil  snit  against  a 
defendant,  it  is  the  sheriff's  business  to  levy  the 
execntioa  which  thereopon  issues  at  the  in- 
stanoe  of  the  plaintiff  Snbjeot  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his 
attorney,  it  is  the  officer's  dnty  to  secnre  the 
amount  of  the  ezeoati<Hi,  or  the  pwtion  of  it 
directed  to  be  oolleoted.  the  defimdant  wiD 
not  apon  request  satisfy  by  payment  the  amount 
of  the  Jadgment,  the  sheriff  proceeds  to  satisfy 
it  by  uie  seizure  of  any  goods  of  Uie  defendant 
which  can  be  found  within  the  county.  The 
levy  may  be  made  at  any  time  btfore  the  re- 
turn day  of  the  ezecntion,  but  it  is  expedient 
to  make  it  at  once  lest  there  be  any  alionation 
of  the  property.  Any  property  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  defendant  and  found  in  his  pos- 
session, even  though  he  asserts -that  it  has  been 
sold,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  incumbered, 
ought  to  be  levied  upon  by  the  officer ;  for  if 
he  neglects  to  do  so  he  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  showily  tliat  it  was  in  fiut  exempt; 
and  yet  if  he  does  levy  and  the  defendant's 
statement  was  indeed  ixw,  he  beocanes  liable 
as  trespasser  to  the  real  owner  or  party  hdding 
a  prior  lien,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  indemnity  in  any  gudi  case.  In  order 
to  make  a  valid  levy,  the  property  ought  to  be 
present  or  in  the  view  of  the  officer,  and  he 
should  do  some  act  to  signify  his  dafan  to  con- 
trol it  henoafbrth.   HdElng  a  memonukdnm 
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the  goo^  or  taking  a  reo^pt  for  them  from 
some  responsible  party,  m^yperh«ps  be  a  soffi- 
taeaX  indication  m  a  levy.  The  sheriff  may  not 
break  into  a  house  to  make  a  levy,  but  be  may 
enter  if  the  door  be  <^>en,  and  renuus  a  reasou- 
abletime.  Ko  levy  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
realpr^rty;  thejadgmaititselfisasDffi^eafe 
lien.  Property  t^en  on  exeoatioik,  whedMr 
veal  OT  personal,  is  regularly  exposed  by  tJw 
sheriff  to  sale  by  public  aactkn;  a>d  the  Am- 
iff  can  sell  such  pn^ierty  only  for  cash. 

SBEBLOGE,  VnxuH,  an  English  divme^ 
bom  in  Southwark  about  1641,  died  in  1707. 
He  was  educated  ai  Eton  sdioo^  and  at  Fetar 
house,  Cambridge ;  became  rector  of  the  paridi 
of  St  George,  Botolph  lane,  London,  in  18AII, 

frebend  of  St  Pancras  in  the  calhedral  of  St 
anl's  in  1681,  master  of  the  Temple  in  168i, 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1601.  Upon  the 
revolution  he  reftised  the  oaths  of  allegianoa 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  suspended  from 
his  pre^rment,  but  at  length  mbmitted  and 
took  tiiem.  His  case  excited  a  great  entsaticn 
at  the  time.  Hewrotemauwor^ofwhiditlM 
prindpal  are:  "Gaseof  ue  AHegiancedaeto 
Hm  Borereign  Powers,"  *^Yindioation  of  tbe 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  "A  Fraotieal 
Discourse  on  Death." — Tnoiue,  an  Knglish 
prelate,  son  of  the  preoeding,  bom  in  London 
in  1678,  died  in  1761.  He  was  educated  at 
Oatfaarine  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he 
became  master.  In  1704  he  was  made  master 
of  the  Temple,  in  1714  Tioe-chaneellor  of  the 
nniversity,  and  in  1715  dean  of  Chichectec; 
For  his  (^position  to  Dr.  Hoadley  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy  he  incurred  tiie  royal  dis- 
pleasure, and  in  1717  was  removed  from  the 
list  of  the  king's  ohai^ains.  He  was  made  bidt> 
op  of  Bangor  in  1738,  of  Balisbnry  in  1784,  and 
m  Lond<m  in  1748.  having  in  the  preriooa  year 
declined  the  archbisluKnio  of  Oanterbnry  ok 
aocoont  of  his  healtii.  His  worka  consist 
cipally  of  sermons,  and  were  pnUisbed  in  B 
vols.  8vo.  in  1880.  Of  his  "Pastoral  Letter,'* 
)>ublished  on  the  occa^on  of  the  earthqoake  in 
1760,  nearly  100,000  copies  were  printed, 

SHEBUAN,  BoGEB,  an  American  state** 
man,  and  ngner  of  the  declaration  of  ind^em- 
denoe,  bom  in  Kewton,  Uass.,  April  10, 1781, 
died  hi  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  88, 17M.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  af^renticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker,  which  occupation  he  followed  till  after 
he  was  S3  years  old,  and,  after  hia  fatheac^a 
death  in  1741,  supported  his  mother  and  sev- 
eral younger  chiioren,  while  devoting  all  Ui 
leisure  to  study,  e^edally  of  mathematioe.  la 
1748  he  rcanored  to  New  HUfiird,  Coon.,  and 
soon  afterward  Joined  an  eldor  brother  in  kes^ 
ing  a  small  store.  In  1746  he  was  appfnnted 
surveyor  (rf  lands  fi>r  the  county,  and  ior  sev- 
eral years  after  1748  ftaraidied  the  astronomical 
calcidations  for  an  almanac  pablisbed  in  New 
York.  Having  studied  law,  he  was  adniued 
to  the  bar  in  1764j  was  several  timee  eleeted  a 
jnemberof  tbe  adonial  asssfflbly,  and  in  17S9 
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mm  qmiinted  Jadge  of  the  ooort  <xl  oonmoa 
viem.  HanQgr«mov«dtoNew  Harea  ia  1761, 
fie  beoame  jadge  of  oommon  pleas  there  ia 
1765,  and  tbe  next  year  an  asslstaot  or  member 
of  the  upper  house  in  the  legislatare  (a  body 
ocMudsting  of  18  persomX  both  which  offioes  he 
held  for  19  years,  and  his  judgeahip  till  1769, 
*he  litter  portion  of  the  time  on  toe  benoh  of 
Om  saperior  ooort  la  1774  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  first  congress,  a  post  in 
Thich  he  eontinned  till  his  death,  at  whioh 
time  he  held  a  seat  in  tiie  senate,  baring 
been  elected  thereto  in  1791.  He  it'as  also 
a  member  of  tbe  governor's  connoil  of  safety, 
and  from  1784  till  his  death  mayor  of  Kev 
Hsren ;  and  he  was  for  many  years  treasarer 
of  Yale  ooHege.  In  the  congress  of  1776  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft 
the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  daring 
the  war  be  served  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tuit  oommittees,  and  was  soooessively  a  member 
of  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  of  the 
board  of  treasury.  In  1788  he  was  aasodated 
with  another  Judge  in  codifying  the  laws  d 
Oonneoticnt.  He  had  been  one  of  the  commit- 
tee wUoh  framed  the  old  articles  of  confeder- 
ation, bat  early  perceived  their  defects;  and 
be  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
the  oonstitational  convention  of  1787,  and  was 
diiefly  instramental  in  secnring  the  ratification 
of  the  oonstitation  by  the  state  convention  of 
Oonnecticat.  His  services  to  tbe  country  were 
invaluable,  and  few  of  his  oontemporaries  left 
their  impress  more  dearly  np<m  in- 
•titotions. 

8HEIRBT,  a  Spanish  wine  made  from  grapes 
crowing  in  the  n^hborhood  of  Xeres  de  la 
Fronton,  Andalusia,  near  Oadis.  It  is  made 
from  red  and  white  grapes  thrown  indiscrim- 
isately  into  the  ti^  eontains  from  SO  to  S8 
per  oent  of  aloohtd,  and  after  romuning  in  the 
wood  6  or  6  years  becomes  a  rich,  dry  wine  oi 
•ondderable  strength,  although  25  or  30  years 
are  required  to  perfect  its  flavor.  Many  varie- 
ties are  made,  and  it  is  extensively  imitiUed  and 
adolterated.  Comparatively  little  shwry  wine 
is  retained  in  ^>aiD  for  home  consumption,  but 
great  quantities  are  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

SHEBWOOD,  lUwi  UAsrak,  an  English 
aothoress,  born  at  Stanford,  Woroestershire, 
July  6, 1775,  died  at  Twidcenham,  near  Lon- 
don,  Sept.  80,  1861.  Her  flither,  the  Bev. 
Chcnrge  Bott,  was  a  olei^ymui  of  the  estab- 
lished ohordi,  and  educated  her  witit  great  oan. 
Her  earliest  work,  "  The  Traditions,"  was  pub- 
lished when  she  was  17  years  di,  against  h«r 
wishes,  and  seriously  to  her  ii^nry,  to  aid  a 
friend  of  her  father's  who  had  tost  his  proper- 
ty in  procuring  the  means  to  aet  np  a  sobooL 
hi  her  90th  year  she  published  "Margarita," 
a  fiction.  "SoBSu  Grey,**  "The  Beautiful 
Sstelle,"  and  some  smaller  works  by  her  ap- 
peared prior  to  1800.  In  1808  she  married 
aer  ooosin  Henry  Sherwood,  a  captain  in 
Iho  army,  whom  she  aooompaaied  in  1604 
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te  In£a.  Amid  ii-eqnent  changes  of  red- 
deuce,  the  cares  of  an  increasing  &mily,  and 
the  loss  of  several  children,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
instructed  the  orphan  and  half-orphan  chil- 
dren of  her  hosbuid's  regiment,  adopted  sev- 
eral of  tiiem,  and  aerated  a  bwefioial  religioaa 
inflnenoe  over  the  native  women  attached  as 
nurses  and  servants  to  the  regiment.  She 
fiinned  the  aoqoaintanoe  of  the  celelntited 
Henry  Martyn,  and  was  assisted  by  bim  in 
many  <tf  her  missionary  efforts.  In  1818  Oapt. 
Sherwood  returned  to  England  with  his  fiunily, 
and  in  1821  retired  on  half  pay,  settling  at  Wick* 
war,  Gloucestershire,  where  they  resided  for 
tiie  next  27  years.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  property  occurred  in  1848,  and  her 
husband  died  in  1849,  leaving  her  dependent 
upon  a  sister,  with  whom  she  resided  till  her 
death.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
ter, her  works  amounting  to  00  volumes,  beside 
some  volumes  of  tracts  published  ooi^intly 
by  her  and  Mrs.  Oameron.  Some  of  them  are 
interesting  novels,  and  others  wwks  of  greet 
researoh  and  labor,  lilce  her  "Ohronq}c«y  of 
Ancient  History*'  and  her  "  Dictionary  of  Sor^ 
tare  Types.'*  Her  best  known  works  are: 
"  Little  Heury  and  his  Bearer,"  "  Historr  of 
Henry  Milner"  (8  vols.),  "Ermina"  (8  vols.), 
"  Boxobel,  a  Novel "  (3  vols.),  and  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Manor"  (7  vols.).  Her  memoir,  mi^nly 
an  antobiogr^hy,  has  been  published  by  her 
daagbter. 

SHETLAND  (or  Zbtland)  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  about  100  islands  in  the  Atlantio 
ocean,  forming  tbe  northernmost  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  extending 
from  kt.  60°  61'  to  61°  51'  N.,  and  from  long.  0^ 
4&'  to  I''  45'  W. ;  area  of  the  whole,  S,558  so. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 81,078.  The  largest  isUnd  & 
Mainland,  which  alone  oontains  about }  cf  the 
area  and  4  of  the  populaticm  of  the  vh(^ 
group ;  ana  those  nextm  importance  are  Foula, 
Papa-Stour,  Miokle  Roe,  Whalsey,  Yell,  Bigga, 
Fetlar,  Unst,  K  and  W.  Barra,  and  the  8  Skerries. 
Lerwick,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mainland,  is  the 
oapital.  Tbe  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous ;  they  vary  in  hei^t  from  600  to  1 ,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  indent- 
ed with  numerous  deep  landlocked  bays  and 
by  long  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  wet. 
The  interior  of  the  islands  is  not  generally 
muoh  elevated  above  the  coasts,  the  highest 
sunmit  in  the  groop,  in  the  N.  part  of  Mtin- 
land,  ridag  to  the  ndght  ot  1,476  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  muftoe  is  moatly  rugged,  or  oov- 
•red  with  moss,  and  the  only  tcdenUy  fbrtile 
soil  is  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  and  in  the  neie^- 
bortiood  of  some  of  the  bays.  The  gecdorieal 
formation  consists  at  sandstMie,  gneiss,  blue 
hmestone,  day  and  mica  elate,  and  granite. 
Oopper  has  been  discovered  on  one  of  Uie  isU 
ands,  and  chromate  of  iron  is  exported  from 
UnsL  The  climate  is  not  rranarkably  cold,  but 
there  is  muoh  wet  and  tempestuous  weatiier, 
and  f(^  are  of  frequent  ocoorrenoe.  In  win- 
ter it  ia  dark  and  dreary,  bat  about  midaammar 
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the  sua  wurcely  dkappeara  belov  the  horixon. 
The  BoU  is  not  favorable  for  agricaltare,  and 
verj  little  of  it  is  arable.  In  1857  there  were 
only  1,026  acres  under  caltivation;  and  the 
prinoiiml  crops  raised  were  black  oats,  here* 
potatoes,  and  tnmips.  The  live  stock  on  the 
gronp  are  very  dimiaative ;  ahd  small  ponies, 
or  flheltiea,  are  bred  wild  on  Um  heaths  and 
MBtnres  and  exported  in  great  nmnbers.  The 
mhiUiitanta  are  extensively  engaead  in  fishing, 
ftbont  4,000  being  employed  in  uiia  branch  of 
Indnstry.  Herring,  ood,  ling,  and  tmk  are  Hm 
principal  kinds  caaght.  Tlie  flahiog  season 
lasts  aboat  8  months  during  aummer.  The 
tmly  mannfiKitures  of  any  importance  are  ho- 
riery,  straw  plaiting,  and  the  preparation  of 
kelp,  but  the  two  Istter  have  fallen  off  greatly 
of  late  years.  In  1661  there  were  12S  places 
of  wordiip  in  the  groupj  and  111  pubho  and 
86  private  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  small, 
active,  and  hardy. — Shetland  is  supposed  to 
be  the  "Thole"  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  first 
people  known  to  have  inhabited  the  islands 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin.  They  gare  the 
gronp  its  name,  and  the  presoit  inhabitants 
are  of  tiielr  raee.  In  876  Harold  Harfager  re- 
duced all  the  N.  and  W.  islands  to  his  aathor- 
ity.  Sigurd  became  earl  of  Orkney,  Caithness, 
and  Shetland ;  but  the  authority  cHf  the  earls 
was  little  felt  in  the  last,  as  they  had  no  juris- 
diction in  civil  affairs,  and  were  merely  mili- 
tary protectors  or  leaders.  When  James  III. 
of  Scotland  married  the  princess  Uargaret  of 
Denmark  in  1468,  be  received  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands,  and  two  years  afterward  he 
purchased  both  groups  and  annexed  them 
to  his  dominions.  The  Shetland  islands  now 
form  along  with  the  Orkneys  a  county  which 
returns  one  member  to  me  British  parlia- 
ment^ 

SHEW,  JTtHn.,  HJD.,  an  Amerioan  i^yrioian, 
and  one  of  the  eariiest  hydropathic  practition- 
ers in  the  United  States,  born  at  In^vidence, 
Saratoga  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1816,  died  at 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Oct  6,  1866.  About  the 
year  1841  he  commenoed  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  soon  after  obtaining  his  degree  Tinted 
the  water-cure  establishment  of  Priessnitz  in 
Gkrmany,  adopted  his  views,  and  on  bis  return 
commenced  the  practice  of  hydropathy.  Be- 
side superintending  a  large  e^abUahmeut,  vis- 
iting numwouB  paraents  at  remote  distances, 
and  contributing  to  the  '*  Water^Oure  Jonmal " 
(which  he  establiabed)  and  other  hydropathio 
periodicals,  he  published  **  Hydropathy,  or 
Water-Cure"  (New  York,  1848) ;  "  Water-Oura 
Manual "  (1850) ;  "  Uanagement  of  Children  in 
Health  and  Disease"  (1862) ;  "  Uidwifer?  and 
Diseases  of  Women"  (1862) ;  "  Hydropathio 
Family  Physician"  (1864),  and  other  works. 

SHEW-BREAD  (Heb.  leA^  happanim),the 
name  of  13  unleavened  loaves  placed  upon  a 
table  in  the  outer  department  of  tbe  Jewish 
sanctuary.  Though  the  number  13  represented 
the  13  tribes,  it  was  not  diminished  after  the 
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seoeadm  of  10  of  the  tribes  from  the  Vosale 
worship,  probably  because  tbe  covenant  with 
the  whole  Pfople  was  regarded  as  eternally 
binding.  The  loaves  were  placed  in  two 
piles,  one  above  another,  and  were  dianged 
every  sabbath  day  by  the  priests.  Tbe  removed 
bread  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  who 
alone  had  a  rwht  to  eat  of  it,  and  only  in  the 
holy  idaoe.  m  oases  d  emergency,  however, 
they  moorred  no  Uame  by  f^vrng  it  to  persons 
who  wen  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  as  in 
the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Sun.  xxi. 
4-«  ;  Uatt  xil  4). 

SHIAWASSEE,  a  6.  E.  co.  of  ITichigan,  in- 
tersected  by  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  area, 
676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,849.  The  surface 
is  andalatiog  and  the  soil  fertOe;  timber  is 
abundant,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  71,887  bushels  of 
wheat,  67,065  of  Indian  com,  88,187  of  oats, 
20,967  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,423  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  fonnderies,  2  wooL- 
len  factories,  2  churches,  and  1,663  pnpils  at- 
tending public  schools.   Capital,  Corunna. 

SHIBBOLETH  (Heb.,  a  stream,  and  also  an 
ear  of  com),  a  word  by  the  pronnnda^on  at 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthahf  alter 
their  rictury  over  the  Ephraimites,  tested  the 
tribal  affinity  of  the  fb^Uves  at  tbe  passes  of 
the  Jordan.  Those  who  "  could  not  frame  to 
pronounce  it  right,"  but  said  "  Sibboleth,'* 
were  at  once  known  for  Ephraimites,  altbou^ 
pretending  not  to  be,  and  thus  42,000  of  them 
were  slain.  (Judg.  xU.  1-6.)  It  is  hence  used 
in  En^ish  to  si^iify  any  test  or  uiterion  of 
partiaanship. 

SHIELD  (Oer.  Sehild),  a  piece  of  defenav* 
armor,  which  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder was  in  almost  universal  use,  but  is  now 
employed  chiefly  by  barbarous  or  savage  raoes. 
The  anield  of  the  ani^MitB  seems  from  the  esz^ 
Heat  times  to  have  otmdsted  of  a  framevork  of 
twisted  oners  or  light  wood,  over  which  mm 
or  more  thicknesses  of  ox  hide  and  8omeUme« 
ornamental  or  defenMve  metal  work  were  fast- 
ened ;  and  those  described  by  Homer,  of  which 
the  *' sevenfold"  shield  of  Ajax  may  be  taken 
as  an  example,  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
body  from  the  face  to  the  knee.  Shields  were 
carried  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  various 
Bhf^>es  and  sizes.  The  elipeuM  was  large  and 
round,  having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  the 
exterior,  called  the  umbo,  which  sometimes  te^ 
minated  in  a  ^ike,  but  was  intended  to  make 
the  ndsriles  ^oice  o£  Tbe  teutvm,  used  by 
the  Boman  le^onary  solders,  was  adapted  to 
the  form  of  the  human  body  by  being  made  oval 
or  oblono,  and  was  4  feet  in  height  by  in 
width.  The  parma,  a  smaller  kind  of  round 
^ield  having  a  framework  of  iron  covered  by 
hides,  vaa  used  by  li^t  troops;  that  known 
as  the  pelta,  which  was  lighter  still  and  of  oval 
shape,  was  introduced  among  the  Greeira  by 
Iphicrates,  and  the  troops  armed  with  it  were 
called  peUaUm.  Similar  to  this  was  the  cf fro, 
%  amall  rrand  taig^  borne  by  many  antnent 
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races,  and  probabV  identical  with  that  former- 
ly  nged  by  the  Scottish  highlandera.  In  time 
of  peace  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  biu- 

8 ending  their  ahields  in  the  temples,  faaTiI^; 
rat  ta&en  the  preoanUon  to  remore  the  han- 
dles, in  order  to  render  them  nnserrioeable  in 
ease  of  icaj  sadden  popular  ontbreak.  The  Bo- 
man  soldiers  insoribea  their  names  ti|K>a  their 
rtitelds,  and  men  of  family  in  many  mstanoea 
emblazoned  them  with  deriees  illostra^ng  the 
heroic  feats  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes 
with  their  own  portraits,  a  practice  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  modem  use  of  armorial 
bearings.  Hence,  to  lose  a  shield  in  battle,  or 
to  retnm  withoat  it,  as  Horace  did  from  Phil- 
ippij  'was  considered  a  mark  of  cowardice.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
being  clothed  in  complete  mail,  had  less  need 
of  the  shield  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  and 
in  actnal  service  it  fell  into  gradoal  disnse. 
The  Norman  shield  until  the  middle  of  the  13th 
oentnry  was  long  and  of  the  form  called  "kite 
or  pear-shaped bat  sabseqaently  it  beeame 
smaller,  and  as  a  Tehicle  for  bearing  heraldic 
devices  assnmed  a  variety  of  fantastic  diapes, 
most  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day.    (See  Abhob,  and  Heraldbt.) 

SHIELDS,  North  and  Sotmr,  two  towns  of 
England,  situated  respectively  in  the  oonnties 
of  Northumberland  and  Dorham,  on  the  N, 
and  S.  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  village 
of  Tynemonth  at  its  mouth  in  the  North  sea, 
8  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  176  m.  N.  N.  ,W. 
from  London ;  pop.  of  both  in  1861,  87,866,  of 
which  number  8,882  belonged  to  North  Shields. 
The  m&nnfactares  of  both  North  and  Sonth 
Shieldis  consist  principally  of  artiolra  nsed  for 
nantioal  purposes,  and  of  glass,  pottei^,  and 
dnm.  Ship  building  is  extensively  earned  on, 
and  there  are  large  docks  for  repairing  vemela. 
The  entrance  to  the  Tyne  is  di£Bonlt,  bat  the 
risk  is  lessened  by  two  lighthouses,  one  128  and 
the  other  77  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  lead  into  the  port.  The  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels  registered  at  Shields  on  Jan.  1, 1866, 
was  967,  of  the  ^gregate  of  262,669  tons,  and 
130  steamers  measaring  2,986  tons.  The  name 
Shields  is  derived  from  the  «Am2*,  or  sheds,  in 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne  formerly 
lived.  North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemonth 
fai  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  and 
Bonfh  Shields  is  a  monicipal  and  parliamentap 
ry  borourii  in  itself. 
SHIITES.  See  Sbkbabs. 
SHIKAKPOOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
fte  province  of  Sinde,  aitaated  about  16  m. 
ff.  from  Sakknr  on  the  Indus,  on  the  route  hf 
Qie  Bolan  pass  between  Hindostan  and  A^han- 
istan ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  stands  on  a  low 
]4fun  which  is  inundated  by  the  river  at  certain 
seasons,  and  is  studded  with  orange  groves, 
date  plantations,  and  nnmerons  orchards.  There 
are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  said  to 
rival  those  of  Peshawer  in  quality.  The  Sinde 
canal,  leading  from  the  Indus  to  Larkhana, 
fatau  within  a  mile  of  Shikarpoor.  Abont  f 
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of  the  population  are  Hindoos,  and  tiie  remain- 
der Mohammedans. 

SHILUNG,  an  English  ooio  of  the  value  of 
ISd,  sterling  («  a  pound,  equinlent  to 
S4t  cents,  (^lee  nmrr^  and  Pomro.)  'When  a 
dedmal  onrrency  based  on  thedoUar  was  suhsti- 
toted  in  t^e  United  States  for  tike  old  onrren^  of 
£  $.  d.,  the  two  smaller  of  these  denominations 
were  very  generally  ret^ned  in  name,  even 
when  there  ceased  to  be  coins  in  circulation  of 
the  Talues  assigned  to  them.  In  New  England 
currency,  which  has  prevailed  also  in  Yit^nia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
sonri,  and  Itisaissippi,  the  shilling  is  equal  to  ^ 
of  a  dollar,  or  16|  ots. ;  in  New  York  currency, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  (  of  a 
dollar,  or  12^  cts. ;  in  Pennsylvania  currency, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Marylrad,  7*.  6d. 
maka  a  d(^lar,  the  shilling  being  18^  ots. ;  and 
in  Georgia  currency,  used  also  m  Booth  Oaro* 
lina,  it.  9d.  make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being 
31}  Ota.  In  Oanada  onrrency,  and  in  Nom 
Scotia,  S»,  make  a  dollar,  and  tiie  fdiilliDg  is  20 
et».  Unneoessary  and  clumsy  as  are  tiieae  ^s- 
tema  applied  to  the  simple  currency  of  dollars 
and  cents,  they  still  continue  in  popular  use. 

SHINER.   See  Dacb. 

BHINGLE,  a  strip  of  wood,  oommonly  of 
white  pine  or  white  cedar,  made  about  half 
an  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  off  to 
a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  much  used  in  the 
United  States  for  the  covering  of  roofe.  For 
this  purpose  shingles  are  nailed  on  in  rows 
commencing  at  the  eaves,  each  row  above  over- 
lapping that  below,  breaking  joints  as  in  laying 
slates,  and  the  lower  e^osed  portimis  being 
the  thioker  ends.  The  manufiwtnre  is  an  im- 
portant branbh  of  the  Inmber  business,  and  la 
often  carried  on  in  the  foresta.  The  pine  or 
cedar  logs  are  cut  into  the  length  of  a  shingle  by 
a  cross-cut  saw,  and  are  then  split  into  irr^^ 
lar-shaped  blocks  called  bolts.  By  means  of  a 
long  blade  struck  with  a  maUat  these  are  riven 
into  sheets,  and  the  finishing  operation  oonnsts 
in  shaving  these  down  to  the  required  thinness. 
A  peculiar  bench  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
having  a  vertical  block  passing  through  it, 
which  is  adjusted  by  the  foot  of  the  operator 
and  holds  the  shingle  fast  while  he  works  it 
down  with  the  draw  shave.  The  shingles  as 
complied  are  nicely  laid  in  bnndiee,  the  thin 
ends  Iwping  over  each  other  in  the  middle,  and 
secnred  by  two  stidcs,  one  across  tiie  top  and 
the  other  across  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  and 
bound  firmly  together  at  their  ends.  Shingles 
thus  preparod  make  a  light  roof  lasting  10  or 
16  years  by  ocoa^onal  introduction  of  new 
Singles.  Another  variety  called  sawed  shin- 
gles is  manufactured  by  a  special  machine  in 
the  saw  mills  with  great  cheapness  and  rapid- 
ity. The  surface  of  these  shingles  retains  the 
rough  marks  of  the  saw,  and  when  laid  upon 
rooft  they  consequently  arrest  tiie  moisture, 
and  hence  decay  much  faster  than  the  shaved 
shingles.  In  their  manu&oture  the  bolt  is  not 
rivedf  but  is  fixed  in  a  fhune  which  oactiea  it 
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first  aorofls  tho  line  of  tlie  saw  till  jnst  fbt 
Tight  thiokness  is  presented  for  either  tiie  thick 
or  thin  end  ot  uie  dungle.  It  is  then  run 
tbrongh,  &e  saw  alicing  off  a  shingle,  and  the 
bolt  on  its  return  is  a^oated  by  the  self-acting 
noTement  of  the  frame  to  commeBoe  with  ti» 
thiokness  belonging  to  the  opposite  end  for^ 
next  shingle.  Thus  tbej  are  rapidly  tamed 
off,  the  tiiia  or  Uiiok  etMi  of  mooesiiTe  shin- 
gles coming  alternately  from  oppoute  ends 
of  the  bolt.  The  edges  of  each  one  are  inme- 
diffitely  dresaed  by  tiie  workman,  who  rona 
them  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  in  the  machine. — 
Oedar  shingles  are  made  in  laiige  quantities  in 
Cape  May  oo.,  N.  J.,  from  anciuit  logs  fished 
«ut  from  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
near  the  coast,  where  they  have  been  sab- 
merged  in  vast  nnmbers  for  unknown  periods. 
Kiii^es  are  of  all  widths,  and  their  length 
is  «uier  13  or  18  inches.  Shakes  are  long 
rouf^  shingles  tpht  out  of  the  tranks  of  trees, 
and  need  witbont  farther  preparatioi  for  oot- 
•rlng  houses  in  the  backwoods.  Thej  are 
laid  overlapping  each  othw  aliH^  the  edges  aa 
well  as  at  the  ends. 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  aU  ves- 
aels  navigating  the  sea,  Mid  in  particular  to 
suling  TMs^  with  at  least  8  masts  oanring 
square  sails.  The  8  masts  are  known  as  fore, 
main,  and  mizzen.  The  mizzen  is  sometimes 
merely  fore-and-aft  rigged,  carrying  no  yard ; 
the  veseel  is  then  known  as  a  bark.  Brigs 
have  two  masts  rigged  with  square  suls,  and 
are  generally  nnaller  vessels  than  ships.  They 
are  convenient  for  handling  with  few  men,  and 
were  formarly  very  popular,  em^ially  in  the 
West  India  trade.  Hennaphroute  brigs  (part- 
ly brig  and  partly  schooner)  carry  on  the  main- 
naat  only  fore-and-^  sails.  They  are  nsually 
of  inferior  dze  to  fnll-rigged  brigs.  Schooners 
are  two-masted  vessels  fore-and-aft  rigged,  car- 
rying jib  and  flying  jib,  forestul  and  munsail, 
with  a  gitf  tops^  over  each  of  the  latter,  and 
a  long  square  sail  for  the  foremast,  only  brought 
out  for  use  when  the  wind  blows  steadily  from 
astern.  The  topsail  schooner  has  a  square  top- 
sul  and  sometimes  a  topgallant  sail  on  the 
foremast,  but  the  lower  sail  is  the  usual  fore- 
and-aft  foresail.  These  are  light  easy  vessels 
to  navigate,  and  excellent  sea  boats.  Oattera 
used  for  revenue  service  were  formerly  top- 
sail schooners;  steamers  are  now  taking  their 
plaoe.  Whenitiadesiredtoinoreasethecapaoi- 
tv  ci  atdioraiOTa  without  inweasing  then-  draft, 
they  are  considerably  lengthened,  and  a  third 
mast  la  added  to  them,  when  they  are  known  as 
tbree-masted  sdioonera.  Snoh  vessels  u«  com- 
mon on  the  great  lakes,  and  are  the  best  adapt- 
ed of  any  vessels  of  their  tonnage  for  workhig 
over  the  flats  of  Lake  St.  GltAr.  Pink  stern 
schooners,  or  those  with  high-pointed  sterns, 
were  until  recently  favorite  vessels  in  the  ood 
and  mackerel  fishery  of  New  England.  They 
carried  no  jib,  hot  only  a  foresail  and  main- 
sail. Sloops  are  small  vessels,  generally  less 
than  1S6  twa,  with  om  mast.  They  earry  a 


Jib  and  mainsail ;  the  latter  by  the  great  length 
of  the  mast  and  boom  is  a  very  lai^  sail.  They 
commonly  have  a  gaff  topscdl,  and  sometimes 
a  square  topsail,  and  a  long  square  sail  occa- 
sionally set  They  are  adapted  only  for  rivera 
and  comparatively  smooth  waters.  A  vessel  is 
snnetimM  seen  ia  our  harbors  with  8  mast^ 
the  foremast  rigged  like  that  of  a  shhi,  and  the 
othwadioonerrigged without  topsails;  this  is 
known  as  a  barkantine. — The  nations  of  an^ 
tiquity  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  seas  attained  no  inconsider- 
able skill  in  the  oonstTDCticm  of  vessels,  and 
were  BO  saccessfol  in  the  art  of  navigating 
them  as  to  make  voyages  of  long  duration. 
Among  these  nations  the  Ph(Bnicians  were  the 
first  known  to  attain  this  distinction.  In  the 
Old  Testament  mention  is  made  in  the  history 
of  Solommi  of  joint  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  na- 
val expeditions  to  distant  countries  for  the  tim- 
ber used  in  the  oonstmotion  of  the  temple  and 
for  the  gold  and  predona  sttmea  of  the  tand 
Ophir.  (See  XAVioAnoir,  and  Natt.)  The 
oldest  and  most  fiunons  vessel  of  which  we 
have  any  account  was  Noah's  ark;  and  it  ia 
remarkable  of  this  that  its  proportions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  dq>tii  are  almost  pre- 
dsely  the  same  aa  those  of  the  ftstest  veaieb 
of  the  present  day,  as  the  ocean  steamships. 
It  was  800  oabits  long,  60  broad,  and  SO  high. 
Some  of  the  Atiantic  steamers  are  S22  ft.  long, 
60  ft.  broad,  and  28^  ft.  deep,  and  these  are 
dimensions  tiist  have  but  recently  been  arrived 
at  as  the  result  of  experience  and  skill  directed 
for  many  generations  to  the  improv^ent  of 
ships.  The  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  as  thciy 
^pear  represented  upon  their  ancient  tombs^ 
were  long  galleys  with  one  mast  and  a  la^ 
square  sail,  which  was  sometimes  ct  linen 
colwed  or  white,  and  sometimes  of  papyrus 
with  one,  and  in  the  later  periods  with  two 
yards.  Ihese  were  of  great  size  and  length, 
so  that  men  coald  walk  out  npon  the  lower 
one,  holding  oa  by  the  ropes  by  which  it  was 
soroended  from  the  top.  The  vessels  were 
made  of  planks  of  pine,  fir,  or  cedar,  each  end 
rising  up  ont  of  the  water  by  a  long  slope,  well 
adai^ed  in  shape  for  easy  propulsion,  and  were 
fbrniahed  with  oars,  npon  which  tbe  war  ves- 
sels were  wholly  dependent  when  in  action, 
and  all  of  them  indeed  except  when  the  wind 
was  favorable.  The  ships  of  war  alone  were 
decked  whoUy  or  in  part,  and  upcm  tbe  larger 
ones  tbe  de<^  was  high,  and  hi  aome  instanoea 
covered  with  atmotores  resembling  houses. 
Aooording  to  Pliny,  tbe  Tha^ans  were  the  first 
to  construct  fbll  decks.  Merchant  vessels  were 
rotmd-bottomed  for  the  sake  of  capacity.  The 
prow  was  fiimished  with  an  elaborately  carved 
figurehead,  as  a  boar's  head,  dog's  head,  &c., 
which  was  the  symbol  after  which  the  ship 
was  named.  Upon  the  stem,  which  rose  high 
out  of  water,  like  a  Ohin^  jnnk,  was  the  im- 
age of  the  tatelar  god  with  other  ornamental 
devices,  A  peculiar  feature  in  the  war  vessds 
was  a  prqjeOing  beak,  at  first  made  above  the 
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Tatar  lioe,  and  afterward  bdow  h,  arnwd  wkh 
pointed  iroQs  or  th«  head  of  a  ram,  the  object 
of  whidi  was  to  pieroe  the  sides  of  other  ves- 
sels agunst  wLioh  it  was  ran.  This  was  the 
only  part  bailt  of  oak  or  hard  wood.  The  va- 
rioas  processes  employed  in  boilding  small  ves* 
sela,  from  the  catting  down  of  the  trees,  are 
jpven  in  the  Od^sey.  An  evidence  of  the 
want  of  strength  in  the  constniction  of  an- 
cient vessels,  and  the  neoeauty  in  their  voy- 
■gea  of  avoiding  ^posare  to  roogh  seas,  is  the 
met  ot  thmr  bcong  bound  aroond  the  oataide 
with  bnud  and  thick  ropes.  The  great  ships 
of  Ftolemy  Philadelphos  were  provided  with 
as  many  as  12  snch  bands,  each  of  which  was 
000  ft.  long.  They  were  sometimes  carried  on 
board  ^e  vessels,  to  be  pot  on  when  needed  in 
roogh  weather.  As  the  ships  depended  chiefly 
apon  the  use  of  oars,  the  arrangements  for  these 
were  their  most  marked  featare,  and  gave  dis> 
tinctive  names  to  the  several  classes  of  vessels. 
Those  which  were  propelled  with  a  single  bank, 
or  as  commonly  understood  tier,  of  oars  were 
Oalled  by  the  Romans  moneres;  those  with  2 
tiera,  birames;  with  S,  triremes;  with  4,  qaad- 
rirenMB;  aai  with  ff,  qninqaeremea.  AiMoent 
writers  describe  ships  wito  nnnuroos  banks, 
even  as  high  as  40  ^  bnt  it  is  altogether  oidn* 
telligible  how  more  than  4  or  0  tiers  conld  pos- 
siblr  be  used  one  above  anotiier,  or  how  oars 
oonld  be  long  enoogh  to  roach  the  water  from 
the  necessary  high  elevation,  and  strong  enough 
to  exert  any  foroe  beside  bearing  their  own 
weight.  Some  of  the  ships  boilt  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  rather  for  display  than  for  use,  were 
of  wonderful  size  and  o(^)acity.  One  dedicated 
by  Sesos^  to  the  god  of  Thebes  was  260  on- 
bitSjOr,  allowing  18  iQches  to  the  cabit,  420  ft. 
long.  Another  by  Ptolemy  Phitopator  was  of 
the  sune  length,  88  cnbita  broad,  and  46  hi^ ; 
it  carried  4,000  rowers,  400  sailors,  and  3,850 
Boldiers.  Oallizenns  describes  its  can  as  ar- 
ranged in  40  banks,  one  above  another,  and 
those  of  the  upper  tier  as  67  ft.  long.  Even 
these  would  ml  considerably  short  of  reaehing 
the  water  from  the  top,  whioh  he  gives  as  48 
cubits,  or  72  ft.,  in  the  bow,  and  80  ft.  in  the 
stem.  The  handles  of  the  oars  were  loaded 
with  lead  to  countn-poise  the  blade  ends. 
Another  ship  of  the  same  roler,  whioh  he  used 
on  the  Kile,  was  812  ft.  long,  4fi  ft.  broad,  and 
60  fL  high,  with  a  mast  120  ft  long.  Even 
these  were  exceeded  by  the  magnificent  ship 
built  by  order  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  under 
the  directions  of  Archimedes.  The  wood  it 
consumed  was  sufficient  to  baild  50  ordinary 
gaU^^B-  It  was  provided  with  banqueting 
rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  stables, 
milla,  baths,  8  lane  towera,  and  an  engine  for 
throwing  stones  <a  800  lbs.  weight,  and  arrows 
ISyardslong.  Itafloorswere  inlaid  with  scenes 
from  Homer's  Iliad,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Venus  and  many  other  wonders.  However 
these  aooounts  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
then  were  unquestionaUy  vessels  of  what 
would  itill  be  oonudered  great  c^paoitj  oooa- 
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siondly  constructed  in  ancient  times,  as  the  one 
couployed  by  the  emperor  Oonstantius  to  bring' 
to  Borne  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Qeliopo- 
lis,  the  wei^t  of  which  was  1,600  tons;  beside 
this  the  vessel  carried  1,188  tons  of  pulse  as  bal- 
last, and  thus  loaded  arrived  in  safety  at  Borne, 
where  the  obelisk  was  soon  after  erected  in  the 
circus  of  the  Vatican.  The  Greeks  learned  from 
the  Ph<Bnicians  the  arts  of  ship  bnilding  and 
navigatiott,  and  tbt  Oorintiiians  improved  npon 
tiie*  use  and  diapes  of  the  older  models,  lliey 
were  the  first  to  introduce  8  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  ships  ot  this  class  became  so  popalar  and 
generaUy  used  for  war  veasels  that  they  were 
frequently  designated  by  the  simple  term  t^r. 
The  Athenian  uiipe  in  the  time  of  Themistoclea 
were  mostly  triremes,  only  partially  decked 
over  in  the  bow  and  stern.  Those  designed 
exolusively  for  actual  fighUng  were  long  and 
narrow,  and  carried  in  general  sbont  SOO  men. 
They  were  oapable  of  being  propelled  at  the 
rate  of  about  100  miles  in  24  hours,  and  some- 
times their  rates  were  little  inferior  to  those 
of  modem  steamboats.  The  Romans  first  ex- 
perienced tiie  neoes^y  of  ships  of  war  in  their 
oontesta  with  tJbe  (^utiiaginianB,  who  were  well 
snpidied  even  with  the  ni^-bnlwarked  qnln- 
queremes,  and  riilfid  in  their  management, 
The  senate  in  S60  B.  a  ordered  a  fleet  of  180 
such  to  bebnilt,andft»rtnnatelyaOartlia(nnian 
qninqnereme  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brattinm 
furnished  a  model.   The  whole  fleet  was  com- 

Eleted  in  60  days  after  the  trees  were  out  down ; 
ut,  thus  constrncted  of  greeo  timber,  the  vea- 
sels were  poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  the 
superior  ships  of  the  OarthagmiaDS,  and  the 
Roman B  were  long  in  eetablid^ing  an  efficient 
navy.  They  added  finally  various  novel  appli- 
anoes  to  their  war  vess^  rimilar  to  those  they 
were  £imiliar  with  upon  the  land,  as  high  towers 
and  elevated  platforms,  soring  like  the  h\A 
wails  of  fortresses,  also  receptacles  upon  tbe 
masts  for  stddim,  and  a  grrat  varietj  of  de- 
stmodve  engines.  They  inoreaaeil  the  number 
(tf  bankaof  oars  as  commonly  used,  making  them 
8  and  even  10.  Osesar  in  his  ^'Oommentaries" 
makes  mention  of  the  strong  ships  of  the  Gal- 
lic Veneti,  built  wholly  of  oak,  and  fhnuahed 
with  iron  chuna  instead  of  cables  for  their 
anchors.  The  Romans,  finding  them  very  diffi- 
cult to  contend  wiUi  on  account  of  tbeir  strength 
and  height,  adopted  the  expedient  of  hooking 
scythes  attached  to  long  poles  in  their  rigging, 
and  then  by  palling  away  out  the  ropes  and 
disabled  the  ships.  A  Roman  ship  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  sank  in  the  lake  of  Riccia  and  raised 
after  it  had  lain  there  more  than  1,800  yeara, 
was  desraibed  by  Leo  Baptista  AlbertI  m  his 
book  of  "Architecture"  (lib.  v.  cap.  IS);  it 
was  built  of  planks  of  pine  and  cypress,  dmbed 
over  with  Greek  pit<ui  and  calked  with  linen 
rags;  the  wood  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation; the  outside  was  sheathed  with  ^eet 
lead  fastened  with  small  copper  nails. — In  the 
middle  ages  navigation  and  ship  building  de* 
oUaad,  and  little  is  known    the  Teasels  of  thai 
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period.  The  expedition  made  hj  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  under  Hengitit  and  Horsa  to  England, 
A.  D.  449,  was  in  frail  ressels,  their  rides  made 
ct  wicker  work  and  covered  widi  akins.  The 
Korthmen  at  a  latw  period  were  probablj  bet- 
ter aoqnahited  with  the  qnali^  of  sailing  vee- 
aala  than  any  otiiier  people,  and  mnat  have  nn- 
deratood  bow  to  oonstroct  them  of  good  models 
to  Ten  tare  in  them  across  the  stormy  N.  Atlantic 
in  proseoating  their  trade  with  Iceland  and 
their  discoTeries  to  the  American  continent 
beyond.  For  war  pnrpoees  the  long  low  gal- 
leys of  the  Mediterranean  had  replaced  tiie 
ancient  triremes  among  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  of  Europe.  Alfred  the  Great  adopted 
them  in  his  wars  with  the  Normans  and  Danes, 
and  in  607  he  first  made  the  En^ish  navy  nn- 
eqnalled.  For  several  centariee,  however,  lit- 
Ub  improvement  was  made  in  ships,  b  tiie 
latter  part  of  the  14th  oentnrj  the  beat  were 
of  Konnan  oonatmction ;  intherepreaentstions 
of  thetr  war  Tessela  of  this  period  the  mdderla 
first  Been  as  a  snbstitute  for  the  great  steering 
oars  lUways  before  in  ose.  In  sonthem  Euvpe 
the  credit  of  first  boilding  vessels  to  be  propel- 
led by  sails  alone  has  generally  been  oonoeded 
to  the  Genoese.  In  England  many  vessels  of 
this  character  were  employed  as  early  as  1844. 
The  introdnotion  of  cannon  in  naval  warfare  at 
the  siege  of  Oalais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
gave  new  importance  to  this  branch  of  military 
service,  and  led  to  the  first  regular  establish- 
ment of  the  British  navy  by  the  enrollment  of 
ships  beloi^^ng  to  the  crown.  Shipi  ot  war 
had  been  nomerona  In  the  reign  of  John,  bat 
owned  by  in^vidnala;  tihe  government  provided 
at  that  tune  for  their  aooommodation  the  royal 
dockyards  at  Portsmonth.  The  ships  of  tbeae 
periods  were  remarkable  for  the  great  hei^t 
of  their  rides,  their  balky  ronnded  models,  and 
tiie  Bimplicity  of  their  rig.  They  had  no  bow- 
i^rit,  and  Aeidom  more  than  one  mast;  the  sail 
was  attached  to  a  yard,  which  was  let  down  to 
the  deck  when  not  osed.  They  were  navigated 
by  17  to  20  sailors  only.  Henry  V.  added  to 
the  Damber  of  English  ships.  His  vessels  were 
of  100  to  600  tons  each,  some  with  8,  others 
with  2  masts,  with  short  topmasts  and  a  fore- 
stage  or  forecastle  bnilt  up  to  a  considerable 
height  for  the  soldiers.  At  the  mast  heads 
were  tt^ioaatleB,  in  whieh  men  were  stationed 
daring  an  engagement  to  anm^  the  enemy 
with  darts  and  other  miaeUea.  In  the  middle 
ct  the  Ifith  oentary  WiUiam  Oanynge,  a  ftmons 
merchant  of  Bristol,  bnitt  many  large  ships,  one 
at  least  of  900  tons  bm'den,  and  employed  alto- 
gether not  less  than  S,8S8  tons  of  shipping  and 
800  mariners  for  6  years.  The  navies  of  several 
European  states,  as  the  Netherlands,  Venice, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  attuned  conriderable  im- 
portance in  that  centnry.  Many  of  the  ships 
being  so  fiir  improved  as  to  sail  npon  a  wind, 
and  the  compass  and  astrolabe  having  come 
into  xise,  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer 
voyages  and  prosecute  explorations  in  unknown 
Beaa.    Ilie  diaoovery  of  America  and  of  the 


passage  roond  the  cape  Good  Hope  were 
early  frnits  of  these  improvements.  Tho  Por- 
tngaese  employed  vesscds  of  small  rize  in  th^ 
voyages  of  discovery,  as  the  best  adapted  tor 
explorations  along  unknown  coasts,  bnt  tho 
Spaniards  cultivated  the  art  of  bailding  largtt 
veesda,  and  long  maintained  a  soperiority  m 
this  respect.  Henry  VII.  of  En^and  built  a 
famous  ship  called  the  Hemr  Grace  k  Dieu,  a 
drawing  of  which  is  presented  by  Ohamock  in 
his  "History  of  Marine  Architecture,"  (See 
Navt.)  Each  of  her  4  masts  was  made  of  a 
single  stick,  and  had  2  t^pcastles,  one  above 
the  other,  and  8  yards.  The  bowsprit  was  a 
long  slender  stick  with  no  sail  attached  to  it. 
Vessels  bnilt  up  like  this  one  with  high  castel- 
lated stmotores  at  each  end  would  seem  intend- 
ed rather  for  display  than  for  actual  service^  and 
must  certainly  have  been  ftr  inferior  sailers  to 
the  gidleas  and  galleona  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whidi  had  aaoeeeded  to  the  gall^s.  These 
wwe  of  modwate  h^ht  above  the  water,  and 
the  first  had  oVerhan^ng  bnlwarks  like  flie 
guards  of  modem  steamboats,  greatly  add&ig 
to  the  width  of  the  decks  and  uTording  room 
for  the  rowers.  Hie  galleons,  on  the  contrary, 
which  depended  on  saUs  alone,  were  drawn  in 
at  the  top  to  such  an  extent  as  to  contract 
thetr  breadth  from  the  water  line  ftally  one 
half;  this  feature  has  ever  rince  prevailed 
In  many  European  ships.  Henry  VIII.  intro- 
duced many  important  improvements  in  naval 
affairs.  He  estaUished  the  dockyards  at  Dept- 
ford  and  Ohatham,  and  brought  together  from 
fbrdgn  oonntries,  and  especially  from  Italy, 
the  commercial  titiet  of  which  were  still  m 
advance  of  the  rest  of  Enrope  in  tlie  maritime 
arts,  many  skilfhl  shipwrights  and  workm«L 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  superior  manago> 
ment  of  the  English  ships  over  Uie  much  larger 
ones  of  the  Spaniards,  with  their  8  tiers  of  guns, 
was  fblly  established  in  the  contests  with  these 
vessels;  and  great  pn^ress  was  made  under 
the  encouragement  of  the  queen  in  increaring 
and  perfecting  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
East  India  company  was  diartered  in  1600, 
and  the  increasing  traffic  with  the  distant 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  rapidly  stim- 
ulated the  demand  for  the  best  vessels  and 
called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  ship  hailden. 

Walter  Bal^n  gave  much  attentiwi  to  the 
improvement  of  ahhw,  and  his  pablioatirau  en- 
titted  **  LaventiMi  of  Shipping,"  and  "  Ooncwn- 
ing  the  Boyal  Navy  and  Su  Service,"  greatly 
added  to  tiie  general  Interest  in  the  subject. 
The  shipwrights*  company,  established  in  1606, 
was  incorporated  in  1612,  and  general  charge 
was  ^ven  to  the  association  over  ship  building 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  master  was 
Phineas  Pett,  of  a  family  distinguKhed  for  the 
principal  engineers  it  ^mbhea  to  the  royal 
navy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  HI.  He  built 
the  Royal  Prince  in  1610,  a  ship  of  114  ft.  keel, 
44  ft.  breadth,  and  1,400  tons  burden,  introdu- 
cing the  great  improvement  of  cutting  off  tiM 
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toigprojeotitmof  the  prow,  MtberCoiudTerBftny 
adopted,  and  also  mooh  of  the  onmberaome  top 
hamper  of  the  older  Bhipa.  The  first  Englitth 
8-deoker  was  built  bj  bis  son  Peter  Pett  in 
1687.  She  was  called  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
man-of-war  in  the  world  until  she  was  aooi- 
dentailj  burned  in  1606.  An  account  of  ber 
armament  is  given  in  Natt.  She  was  282  ft 
in  length  over  all,  138  ft.  length  of  keel,  48  ft. 
In  breadth,  and  of  1,687  tons.  The  drawings 
represent  ber  as  a  foil-rigged  ship  carrjing 
sqoare  sails  altogether,  topgallant  sails,  and 
royals,  bat  no  jibs  or  staysuls.  Under  the 
bowsprit  was  a  square  aaU  saq>ended  from  a 
wdf  snob  as  is  now  called  the  qtritsail.  The 
hull  was  somewhat  lof^  In  the  bow  and  stem 
oompared  with  modem  ahlpii  bat  still  greatl  j 
redneed  from  the  older  one*.  A  cmsidiBrable 
pwtioa  d  the  additional  length  above  water 
to  that  of  the  keel  was  from  a  long  triangnlar 
beak.  The  Constant  Warwick,  also  boilt  hj 
Peter  Pett  in  1646,  and  designated  a  fHgate, 
was  qteoially  intended  for  fast  sailing ;  she  waa 
Ught  with  low  decks,  of  86  ft  keel,  36  ft.  5 
in.  breadth,  13  ft.  3  in.  depth,  and  S16  tons 
bnrden;  she  carried  83  guns  and  a  orew  of 
140  men,  and  soon  aoqnired  a  high  reputa- 
ti<m  for  her  conquests  among  the  Dntch  pri- 
vateers. The  Dutch  ships,  however,  at  this 
time  were  quite  equal  to  toe  English,  and  their 
navy  was  altogether  the  best-  in  Europe,  the 
result  of  th«r  eontinnal  warn  with  8p^ 
The  merchant  vessels  of  TiingiMti  sape- 
rior  hi  sea-going  qualities  to  tnoee  of  royal 
navT,  and  daring  the  wars  with  France  and 
Efpain  they  boldly  continned  their  trading  voy- 
ages, 3  or  8  of  them  osoally  sailing  in  company. 
Daring  the  18th  century  ute  EVenoh  attained  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  nze  uid  models  of 
^eir  ships,  and  the  Spaniards  readily  adopted 
the  improvements  of  the  French.  Their  laigest 
vessels  were  2-deckers  only  until  after  1768, 
and  their  laigest  armaments  were  of  84  guns. 
In  tbis  respect  they  were  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish 8-deokers  carrying  100  guns ;  hut  in  1768 
the  French  adopted  the  Eu^ish  system,  and 
built  ships  <tf  110  and  130  gnna,  uid  of  106  ft 
langth  hr  00  ft.  breadth  and  S6  ft  depth  of 
hold,  while  the  En^sh  in  some  instances  oop> 
led  uie  lines  of  tbe^vnch  ships  that  fell  into 
thdr  hands.  Bat  it  is  admitted  even  by  the 
l^gl'ifh  themselves  that  their  system  of  ship 
Imui^ig  received  no  ud  from  the  applicatlona 
of  science,  while  the  French  availed  themselves 
of  the  highest  mathematioal  talent  as  well  as 
of  practical  experience  and  skill.  To  the  latter 
ana  to  the  Spaniards  also  is  doe  the  credit  of 
the  important  improvements  made  in  shi(>  bnild- 
ing  in  modern  times  np  to  the  preset  centory; 
and  yet  in  the  United  States,  where  the  same 
coarse  has  been  pursued  as  in  England,  of  seek- 
ing  aid  only  fVom  experience  and  natural  talent, 
the  highest  sucoeea  has  ^oe  been  attained  in 
dasigung  Uie  most  perfect  models  for  Uie  spe- 
dal  purpoaea  requrad.  WiUi  a  ""enV"  ind^ 
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poidMioe  of  old  prejadioee,  the  American  ship 
bnildera  were  the  first  to  entirely  abandon  the 
cherished  fi»atures  al  the  European  models,  as 
the  high  poop  and  inflected  tc^ide.  Their 
frigates  proved  their  superiority  to  all  other 
vessels  of  war  in  actual  service,  and  before  the 
introdnetion  of  steam  their  Uverpool  packet 
ships  were  famoos  as  the  finest  vessels  ^oat, 
carrying  enormons  cargoes,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  aocommodadona  for  passengers  were 
unsurpassed,  and  the  duration  of  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  hardly  exceeded  half  the 
average  nnmber  of  days  required  by  vessels  of 
other  countries.  Their  fore-and-aft  rigged  ves- 
sels, leas  known  abroad  than  the  lai^r  ships, 
were  s^  more  remarkable  for  originality  and 
perfect  suooen  in  their  designs.  The  river 
sloops  and  ooasting  idhoonera  were  as  peon- 
liarly  American  and  as  admirably  adiqvted  for 
their  special  uses,  as  the  steamhoata  <rf  onr 
bays  and  rivers  have  since  become.  The 
schooners  of  the  Chesapeake  were  especially 
famous  under  the  name  of  Baltimore  clippem. 
Broad  of  beam  before  the  centre  bnt  above  tiie 
water  line,  sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  aft,  long 
^and  low,  they  presented  admirable  forma  for 
'capacity,  for  stwility  to  snstain  a  large  amount 
of  canvas,  for  great  speed,  and  for  holding 
their  course  on  a  wind  with  little  drifting  to 
leeward.  Their  rig  waa  exactly  adapted  to 
their  mode).  The  masta  were  long  and  slen- 
der, tiie  saib  nnnsaally  la^  for  vessela  of 
their  size,  and  of  so  tone  cot  ukd  perfoct  se^ 
that  no  pivdon  of  the  pit^ielUng  effect  of  tike 
breeze  uat  reached  thmn  was  wasted.  Close- 
hauled,  they  drew  well  with  the  vessd  mnning 
within  40"  or  46*  of  the  wind,  while  the  beet 
Mapped  frigate  wonld  be  sharp  set  at  60". 
The  aapwior  sailing^  qualities  of  these  soboonera 
were  shown  in  their  snooess  aa  privateers  and 
freedom  from  captnre  in  the  war  of  1813-'14, 
and  were  most  conclusively  established  when 
the  yacht  America,  built  on  the  same  prind- 
j>les,  carried  off  the  prize  in  1861  in  competi- 
tion with  the  English  yachts  that  had  confi- 
dently challenged  the  world  to  a  trial  of  speed. 
IVom  Uiese  schooners  the  step  was  a  natural 
one  to  the  famoos  dqiper  shipeby  the  adoption 
of  the  square  rig  for  larger  vesseb  of  mndtar 
model,  when  veeseb  of  tms  class  fitted  for  ear- 
rying  valuable  cargoes  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition to  the  extreme  limits  of  navigation  might 
be  required.  They  were  cslled  into  existenoe 
by  the  inoreaang  Importance  of  the  East  IndiA^ 
trade,  in  which  speed  and  punotuimty  were 
more  essential  than  mM*e  stowage  capacity; 
and  hardly  were  th«r  superior  sailing  qaalitiee 
made  known  and  ^preciated,  when  the  sodden 
springing  np  of  the  California  trade  with  it» 
immense  passenger  traffic  gave  to  them  a  vastly 
increased  oocnpation.  In  vessels  of  this  olasa 
the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  lost  ito  terrors, 
and  the  passage  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco was  OMuldently  oalcnlated  within  a  few 
days,  and  thia  at  hardly  half  its  former  length. 
The  clipper  ahip  Qreat  Bepahlic,  built  by  Mb 
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Bonftld  iteKAj  of  Etft  Boston,  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  tUs  class,  and  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  as  the  largest,  If  not  the  flastiest,  mer- 
chantman ever  cwstmoted.  Her  capacity  is 
■bout  4,000  tons,  and  her  origiiial  dimennwis 
were  886  ft.  length,  68  ft.  width,  and  87  ft. 
^th.  A  peouHar  feature  in  her  model  is  the 
rising  of  her  keel  for  60  ft.  forward,  gradually 
carving  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  it  blends  with 
the  stem.  The  arch  form  thus  given  to  her 
tart  foot  secures  a  great  tuvease  of  strength 
over  that  attainable  with  the  prevailing  angular 
form,  while  at  the  same  time  her  freedom 
movement  is  materially  added  to  by  the  supe- 
rior adaptation  of  this  figure  to  meet  the  resist- 
anoe  of  the  water.  Instead  of  the  round  bluff 
■well,  common  to  other  otasaes  of  ships,  which 
rives  to  their  bows  the  shape  of  a  duck's  breast, 
Ber  lines  are  ooncave  forwurd  and  sft  up  to  a 
few  feet  above  the  load  di^lacement  line,  but 
those  above  this  graduallj  beomne  convex  ez- 
ee^  in  the  bow,  m  which  the  angular  form  is 
preserved  entire.  Ease  and  grace,  however, 
are  imparted  to  this  part  of  the  ship  by  the  rise 
<tf  her  sheer,  which  is  nicely  graduated  through- 
out her  Iragth,  as  are  all  her  lines  and  mouid- 
inga  to  correspond  with  it.  Her  stern  is  semi- 
elliptical  in  form.  Her  decks  are  4,  separated 
by  8  ft.  spaoes.  On  the  spar  deck  she  carries 
4  large  boats,  2  of  them  of  20  tons  each,  80  ft. 
long,  10^  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  fitted  with 
sails  and  all  the  other  appliances  for  preserving 
life  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  the  ship.  She 
has  also  4  quarter  boats  of  26  ft.  length,  and  a 
captain's  gig  of  22  ft.  A  room  is  devoted  to  a 
Bteam  engine  of  IS  horse  power,  which  does 
all  the  heaT7  work  of  the  sbip,  soch  as  taking 
in  and  discharging  cargo^  setting  rigging, 
vorJdng  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  topsails,  pump- 
ing ship,  &c ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  ap- 
paratus for  »li«rilliwg  fresh  from  salt  water. 
Her  timbers  were  carefully  selected  of  the  beet 
^pulities ;  her  keel  is  of  rock  maple  in  two  tiers, 
which  combined  are  side  16  inohes,  and  mould 
82 ;  and  her  frame  is  of  seasoned  white  oak. 
Her  masts  are  4  in  number.  The  aiter  one, 
wliich  is  called  the  apanker  mast,  is  fore-and- 
aft  ri^d.  This  is  of  a  single  spar ;  the  oth- 
ers are  bnilt  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  dowelled 
together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron. 
The  bowsprit  ia  built  ana  hooped  in  the  same 
■tyle.  The  main  yard  ia  120  ft.  long.  A  spare 
set  of  her  heavy  spars  are  stowed  on  the  upper 
deck  below  the  tpue  deck,  and  an  oUong  <q>en- 
ing  on  each  dd*  the  ship  through  the  latter 
admits  liieir  passage.  A  single  suit  of  her 
sails  oovers  16,000  square  yards.  They  are  of 
an  improved  out  designed  to  secure  the  most 
perfei^  set,  and  their  stitching  was  in  part 
effected  by  madiine  sewing.  iUfrhtning  rods 
are  attached  to  all  her  masts.  She  has  4  an- 
chors, the  best  bower  weighing  8,600  lbs.,  the 
working  bower  6,600  lbs.,  the  small  bower  or 
stream  anchor  2,600  lbs.,  and  tbe  kedge  1,600 
lbs.  Her  bower  chains  are  each  130  fathoms 
long,  and  of  2^  inoh  iron.    The  sailing  cap 


pacHty  of  this  ship  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
others  of  her  class.  When  employed  as  a 
tranoDort  ship  by  the  French  government  in 
the  Crimean  war,  she  astoni^ed  the  oSiaen 
of  the  expediti<m  1^  leading  off  in  ordinary 
weather  the  steam  vessels  of  the  fleet  that  were 
to  have  taken  her  in  tow.  Even  in  1861  tlw 
perfonnanoee  of  some  of  the  dipper  ships  on 
long  voyages  were  far  snperior  for  days  to- 
gether to  those  of  the  steam  vessels  of  that  time, 
and  on  the  whole  mn  hardly  iniisrior  to  thcan; 
and  as  the  great  progress  since  has  been  ia 
perfecting  the  latter,  so  that  sailing  vessels  ara 
now  giving  way  to  those  pr(n>dled  by  steam,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wonderinl  results  hitherto 
attained  by  the  clipper  sliips  will  always  stand 
recorded  as  the  greatest  achievements  of  sail- 
ing vessels.  In  1861  the  Flying  Cloud  made 
the  passage  from  New  Tork  to  San  Franciso» 
in  89  days  and  21  hours.  Her  greatest  distanoa 
from  noon  to  noon  of  any  day  was  874  knota 
(4S8i  statute  miles),  which,  allowing  tor  diAr- 
ence  of  lonntnde,  was  made  in  24  h.  19  m.  4 
sec.,  or  at  the  rate  of  17.77  m.  per  hour.  Ia 
1868  the  Oomct  arrived  in  New  York  from  San 
Francisco  in  88  days,  and  tbe  Sovereign  of  tbe 
Seas  from  the  Sandwich  islands  in  82  days. 
The  greatest  distance  made  by  the  latter  from 
noon  to  noon  in  any  day  (in  this  case  23h.  2m. 
4  sec.)  was  862  knota  (419  m.),  or  at  the  rate  of 
17.88  m.  per  hour.  From  March  9  to  March  81, 
ftom  lat.  48°  S.  in  the  Pacific  to  86°  a  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  ship  made  29°  of  latitude  and  126' 
of  longitude,  equal  to  6,245  cftatute  miles,  or  a 
daily  average  of  288.9  m.  During  11  of  these 
days  consecutively  her  daily  average  was  864 
m.,  and  daring  4  eonaeeative  days  8fi8|  m. 
Her  daily  average  for  the  whole  distanee  of 
17,697  m.  was  S33.7  statute  mfles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  9  m.  an  hour  for  1,896  consecutive 
hoars.  The  two  prominent  features  that  ^s- 
tinguish  these  and  all  fast  ahips,  and  constitute 
the  essential  improvements  of  modem  timea. 
are  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  the  increased 
length  of  the  vessel.  As  already  described  in 
the  aooouot  of  the  Great  Bepublic,  in  place  of 
the  convex  form  noticed  in  the  older  ships  in 
tracing  the  lines  from  the  stem  aft  along  and 
below  the  water,  is  now  Bobstitoted  a  concave 
surface  giving  to  the  bow  the  shape  of  an  doa- 
satod  wedge  sli^tly  hollowed  on  the  fao^ 
by  which  uie  waters  are  more  eauly  parted 
and  thrown  ande  aa  tbe  ship  makes  her  way 
through  them.  This  wedge  sh^  is  extended 
even  to  beyond  the  centre  of  the  sbip,  so  that 
the  broadest  part,  instead  of  being  as  formerly 
one  third  the  distance  from  the  bow,  is  now 
about  the  same  proportional  distance  from  the 
stern.  Above  tiie  water  line  the  old  propor- 
tions may  still  be  retuned.  This  form  of  bow 
is  not  by  any  means  altogether  new,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  Spiuiiards  in  past  times 
and  by  various  barbaroos  nations  for  their 
small  craft ;  but  its  merits  not  being  appreciat* 
ed  by  oUier  European  nations,  it  was  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  greater  stowage^  e^aeially  by 
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tbe  X^lMi,  who  wen  the  more  impelled  to 
ttii  ooorse  hj  reason  of  Uie  old  totinage  laws, 
ftnroe  ap  to  1686,  as  regards  the  method  of 
measnrement  for  regalating  the  dues,  the  in- 
orease  of  capacity  gained  in  the  bow  not  heinc 
reckoned  in  the  estimate.  Thns  the  roand 
eveUing  bow  beoame  the  established  form,  in 
tite  correctnesa  of  which  the  boilders  felt  con- 
firmed hj  the  similar  shape  in  the  head  of  the 
whale  and  of  the  codfish.  The  hollowed  lines 
drawn  from  the  stem  back  on  each  side  the 
ahip  were  dedgned  b^  Mr.  Soott  Bnasell  from 
his  obserratuHu  made  as  fa  back  as  1882  npon 
tlie  duqpe  of  (he  wave  set  in  motioiif  as  bj  the 
foflnz  ot  water  i^rom  the  disofaarging  of  a  look 
of  a  canal,  whioh  travels  at  rates  correspond- 
ing to  the  depth,  as  e  m.  an  hoar  for  5  ft.  depth, 
10  m.  for  7  ft.,  IB  m.  for  16  feet,  18  for  20,  SO 
for  80,  36  for  40,  sod  80  for  60.  Hence  he 
designated  them  wave  lines,  and  the  form  of 
the  how  they  produced  he  called  the  wave 
form.  The  lines  for  the  stem  he  also  estab- 
lished by  study  of  the  refilling  or  replacing 
or  following  wave,  as  neoeasarily  fUling  in  oy- 
doidal  curves.  The  length  of  these,  or  that  of 
the  ran,  should  be  abont  as  2 :  8  in  relation  to 
those  of  the  bow ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  two 
sets  is  iaoreaeed,  so  is  the  ct^acity  of  the  ship 
for  speed.  Definite  lengths  indieUe  d^nite 
rates  wUh  a  given  power,  and  it  wonld  be  im- 
poesible  to  force  a  ^ip  tlirongfa  the  water  at 
rates  mnch  exceeding  those  indicated  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  length  of  her  lines  without  an  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  power.  Additional 
length  of  body  inserted  in  the  centre  seems  to 
have  no  eff^t,  except  as  it  presents  an  Increased 
surface  for  adhesion  of  the  water.  ^Thns  the 
old  idea  that  there  innst  be  a  certain  proportion 
iMtween  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel,  as 
thfrt  which  for  a  long  time  was  adopted  in  prao- 
tioe  of  one  fourth  the  length  for  the  breadth, 
proves  to  be  entirely  folse.  The  speed  does  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  tiie  shape  of  the  vessel 
across  her  middle  or  her  miduip  section,  nor 
Ij  diflerraieeB  of  depth  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent The  lengths  of  ships  adapted  for  certain 
rates,  as  lud  down  by  mt.  Russell,  are  as  fol-  • 
lows;  for  6  m.  an  hour,  at  least  80  feet — 18ft. 
for  the  entrance  and  12  ft.  for  the  ran ;  for  8 
SXLj  60  ft. ;  for  10  m.,  70  ft;. ;  for  12  m.,  100 
ft. ;  for  15  m.,  150  ft. ;  for  18  m.,  200  ft. ;  for 
20  m.,  800  ft. ;  for  26  m.,  400  ft ;  and  for  80 
m.,  600  ft.  It  is  on  these  piindples  that  the 
great  experiments  of  the  English  in^  the  con- 
struction of  their  lai^est  steamers  have  been 
made.  Before  their  adoption  it  was  taught  by 
the  most  experienced  ship  buOders,  and  m  this 
ion  Mr.  Scott  Rnssell  was  himself  educated, 
it  was  impossible  to  force  steamboats 
tiutnigfa  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  than  0  m. 
Ml  hour.  He  had  even  sent  oi^es  of  60 
horse  power  taken  ont  of  one  of  the  short  bluff 
bow  steamboats,  and  replaced  with  others  of 
76  horse  power,  with  the  d^et  of  iacreasing 
her  ^eed  only  abont  a  quarter  of  a  knot  an 
hour.   With  the  increased  power  the  resist* 
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anoe  In  ftt>nt  was  much  more  than  proportion- 
ally increased,  keeping  down  ^e  q»eea  in  lldfl 
instance  to  abont  the  same  amount.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mathematical  deduc- 
tion of  the  resistance  in  passing  through  water 
increasing  at  a  higher  ratio  than  tiie  sqnare  of 
the  velocities;  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  the  opinion  prevailed,  that  if  a  rate  of  12 
or  14  m.  could  ever  be  attained  in  sea-going 
steamers  a^nst  the  enormous  resistance,  in- 
creased as  It  must  be  by  the  tremendous  shock 
of  oppodng  waves,  no  vessel  oonld  be  oon- 
slruoted  snmoientiy  strong  to  complete  a  voy* 
ago.  Tet,  in  the  United  States  the  ftllaoy  of 
these  views  had  been  practically  demonstrated 
in  the  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  for  ser- 
eral  years  before  the  principles  of  their  suooesa 
were  reoognized  by  tne  English  ship  builders. 
In  18S7  these  boats  were  making  the  trip  from 
New  Tork  to  Albany  in  12  hours,  the  distance 
bein^  about  160  statute  miles,  and  the  trip  usu- 
ally mcluding  12  stoppings,  at  6  of  which  the 
boats  were  brought  to  and  fiutened  to  the 
wharfs.  Several  crossings  of  the  river  sJso 
added  to  the  distance  and  the  time  over  a  trip 
direct.  In  1829  the  passage  had  l>een  acoom- 
plished  in  10^  honrs,  In  1881  in  10}  hours,  and 
in  1882  in  9  h.  16  m.  (See  paper  by  William 
O.  Redfi^  in  "  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe,^' 
Tol.  xxiii.,  1888.'^  These  boats  wen  long  and 
sharp,  fttmiahed  witii  "cut-water  bows,'*  and 
of  cumensions  in  some  instances  as  follows; 
length  288  ft.,  breadth  of  hull  at  the  water  lines 
38  ft.,  depth  of  hold  10  ft.,  draught  of  water 
4^  fL;  length  180  ft.,  breadth  at  the  water 
line  28  ft ;  length  220  ft.,  breadth  25  ft. ; 
and  length  146  ft:.,  breadth  27  ft.  The  re- 
ports of  snch  results  could  not  foil  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  surprise  and  incredu- 
lity in  Europe ;  bnt  in  1882  Mr.  Bossdil  demon- 
strated theoretically  the  principles  upon  which 
snch  speed  was  attainable,  and  in  1887  a  river 
steamer  called  the  Vesper,  built  on  the  liuea 
he  recommended,  was  aetnally  nm  od  the 
Thames  at  abont  12  m.  an  hour.  The  direc- 
tion in  whidi  improvemonts  in  the  eonstmo- 
tton  of  fast  ships  were  to  be  made  heing  thnt 
determined  by  theory  and  pra(^ce  both  la 
Ens^d  and  the  United  St^es,  an  active  ri- 
valry ^rong  np  between  the  two' nations,  each 
producing  a!rao8t  every  year  steamers  of  tav 
passing  excellence,  and  striving  to  secure  to 
itoelf  the  carrying  trade  between  tiie  two  coun- 
tries. The  English,  impelled  by  the  success 
of  the  American  GoUins  line  of  steamers,  4 
of  which,  built  in  1860,  had  proved  quite  eqnal 
if  not  superior  in  speed  to  their  own  fa^est 
ships,  pot  forth  evety  exertion  to  surpass  them, 
and  prevMit  if  poanble  the  Americans  attidn- 
ing  thdr  threatened  superiority  upon  the  sea. 


•  fHDoa  tlM  pnbUeatlan  of  the  paper  bjr  Mr.  B«dfl»M  ttm 
tuBTwei  ratM  of  spMd  hA*«  b««ii  attained  bj  tbeee  boata, 
tilL  In  Oct.  1800,  tbe  steamboat  Danfel  Drew  made  tbe  trip 
In  4  b.  60  m..  tnclading  In  thia  6  landlnga  and  aeveral  eroea- 
locs  lovolTed  by  tben;  tbaea  vtijkMr  be  ooMMefed 
eooanmlng  SO  mumtM,  tbaa  maklac  th«rataS5iii.aabwi^ 
ttablghartipasaetarmwJsdBpoattswilw; 
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The  two  goTcmments  entered  into  thfa  rinhy, 
each  aiding  its  own  ship  baildera  by  its  patron- 
age. But  the  American  government  at  last 
withdrawing  its  aid,  the  s^e  tamed  in  fxrot 
of  the  English,  whose  resoaroes  were  greater 
in  oth«r  reifiecta  than  those  cf  the  Amwioans. 
This  was  espeoiallj  apparent  when  in  tiia 
oonne  ot  the  oontest  it  was  disoorered  that  a 
Ibnit  was  enooontered  to  th«  required  elon^ 
tion  of  tiie  ships,  in  the  want  of  strength  in 
wooden  timbers,  however  large  and  well  pot 
together,  to  bear  the  increassd  strain;  and 
that  resort  mnst  be  had  to  iron  plates  riveted 
t(^ether,  the  snhability  of  which  for  soch  use 
was  folly  established  by  the  sncoess  of  the 
Britannia  bridge,  a  stroctnre  460  ft.  long 
aapported  only  at  the  ends,  and  bearing  with 
aafety  a  passing  railway  train.  The  cheapness 
of  this  material  in  England,  and  the  experience 
already  acquired  there  in  its  use,  not  merely 
for  bridges  but  iat  steamers  alsoi  erer  since 
its  first  application  ofthe  kind  by  Mr.  William 
Vairbaini  d  ¥anchwitfflr  in  1880  and  1881,  en- 
abled the  English  to  adc^  it  as  soon  as  its 
need  was  felt  fbr  first  dass  stefoiwhips;  and 
In  1866  the  Oonard  iron  steamer  Perna  was 
oonstraoted,  of  860  ft.  length  of  hnU,  46  ft. 
Ivradtb,  and  82  ft.  depth,  and  of  capacity  ex- 
ceeding by  1,200  tons  the  largest  of  the  other 
ships  of  the  same  line.  She  was  the  largest 
■nd  strongest  steamer  ever  boilt  np  to  that 
time.  Her  keel  is  of  heavy  iron  bars  each 
abont  86  ft.  kmg,  Joined  tc^ther  by  long 
soarfe,  making  the  whole  18  mches  deep  by 
4^  indies  thidk.  The  stem  post  is  IS  inohes 
in  breadth  by  6  in  thickness,  and  the  mdder 
stock  ia  of  8  inohes  diameter.  The  iron  ribs, 
10  inches  de^  are  set  only  10  inohes  apart, 
and  are  strsngtiielied  with  double  angle  irons 
at  the  ontOT  and  inner  edges.  The  plates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  are  |{  of  an  inch  Udok, 
from  this  to  the  load  water  fine  |  of  an  inch, 
and  above  this  excepting  ronnd  the  gun- 
wale, where  they  ure  }  of  an  inch.  There  are 
7  water-tight  ocnnpaitments,  3  of  whioh  for 
the  freight  are  provided  with  independent  wa- 
ter-tight iron  bottoms.  Although  the  lat^est, 
oostUest,  strongest,  and  safest  vessel  of  tbo 
time,  her  speed  was  bnt  little  if  at  all  superior 
to  that  of  the  -American  steamers.  The  next 
of  tiiese  grand  attempts  was  tlie  oonstruetion 
ot  the  Great  Eastern,  in  which  the  principle 
was  pot  to  an  axtmae  test  upon  a  length  of 
hull  of  680  ft,  a  breadth  of  82i  ft,  and  depth 
of68ft  Her  Ifauswere  designed  by  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell  in  exact  conformity  inth  his  theoretical 
wave  Ihies.  Those  of  the  bow  are  880  ft.  in 
length,  and  the  length  of  the  ran  is  326  ft.,  the 
filling  in  of  parallel  bodyto  afford  the  capacity 
wanted  bdng  130  ft  This  middle  portion,  as 
already  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  no  ef- 
fect so  long  as  the  len^  Iq  other  respects  is 
AufiScient  for  attaining  the  required  speed  with 
the  g^ven  power.  In  this  case  the  power  for- 
niahed  oould  be  expected  to  f^ve  only  16  m. 
m  boor,  and  in  attaining  this  the  grut  ship 


cannot  be  regarded  ol^erw^  Hian  as  a  suo* 
oessfol  experiment,  although  owing  to  other 
considerations  she  may  have  proved  a  c«d- 
mercial  failure,  and  diffieolties  irom  unexpected 
sources  have  attended  the  wielding  and  ccaiAol 
of  so  vast  a  rtmoture.  As  a  midtw  of  pni- 
dMioe  it  wootd  no  doubt  haw  been  more  Judl- 
«ous  to  advance  to  these  huge  dfaaenrions  by 
sneoeasiTe  steps;  still  the  experince  g*iMd 
in  running  the  Great  Eastorn  cannot  uul  to 
prove  moat  valuable,  leading  to  her  own  pep> 
feetion  by  remedying  her  defects  as  they  are 
developed  by  repeated  trial,  and  to  thdr  avoid- 
ance in  other  g^antic  vessds,  the  construction 
of  which  must  soon  be  undertaken  to  meet  the 
increasing  requirements  of  commerce.  Al- 
ready indeed  the  newspiqwrs  announce  the 
formation  of  a  new  Atlantic  steamship  com- 
pany in  England,  which  proposes  to  build  oth- 
er large  ateamers  more  eqiecially  deseed  to 
make  the  trip  across  the  ocean  in  7  days,  whidi 
from  Bristol  to  Now  York  would  reqmre  an 
arreram  rata  of  about  17  knots.  It  is  retorted 
tiiat  vmAt  maxhaura  speed  maj  be  tWfA  80 
statute  miles  an  boor.  To  attiun  this  they  sre 
to  be  provided  with  stesm  power  nominally 
the  same  as  Qiat  of  tiie  Great  Eastern,  while 
their  loigth  will  be  reduced  to  600  ft,  their 
breadth  to  76  ft,  and  depth  to  80  ft.  The 
great  reduction  is  in  the  last  measnre,  by  whidi 
their  dranght  of  watw  will  be  0  feet  less  than 
that  of  the  Great  Eartem,  or  17  or  18  feet  <»ily, 
and  their  capacity  of  stowage  only  about  one 
half  as  much.  The  last,  however,  will  still  be 
about  8  times  that  of  the  Great  BepuUic,  ouke 
large  enough  to  be  convenientiy  provided  for 
at  all  timtn  in  tiie  principal  ports  of  the  world, 
while  by  tneir  moderate  dranght  tbey  w31  poo- 
sesa  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enter  all 
ports  accessible  to  first  class  sailing  TCssdi. 
These  ships  are  to  be  strMi^eDed  by  8  vater- 
tigfat  lon^todinal  bulkheads  from  bow  to  eten, 
making  ttiroughout  the  length  8  equally  wida 
divisions,  and  these  will  be  crossed  by  otb^ 
partitions  of  the  ssme  charaoter  so  as  to  make 
m  all  60  water-ti^t  compartments.  The  ao- 
oonnnodations  wiU  be  sufficient  for  1,991  per* 
sons  and  6,000  tons  of  cat^.  Two  sets  of 
engines  will  be  applied  to  each  of  the  two 
screws,  one  under  eseh  quarter;  the  paddle 
wheel  on  each  nde  is  to  be  woiked  by  ita  own 
engine,  aad  as  no  through  shaft  wiU  conse<^ 
than,  the  mOTCments  may  be  entirehr  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  working  if  need  be  in 
<qiponte  directions,  ana  the  screws  the  ssme,  to 
torn  the  aUp  in  any  dedred  direction  in  esse 
of  iUlure  of  the  steering  gear.  The  prinmple 
of  this  arrangement  was  first  adopted  in  tin 
earlier  steamboats  en^loyed  on  Long  Island 
sound  between  New  York  and  Providence.— 
For  fertber  account  of  the  use  of  steam  in 
navigation  and  the  history  of  this  appUoatim, 
see  Stkam.  This  is  the  great  improvement  of 
modem  times  in  the  construction  of  ships; 
and  ne^  to  it  in  importimce  will  probauy 
pron  to  bo  the  aabatitiitkm  of  iron  for  wood 
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M  tbefr  material.  This,  as  alnadr  obaerredf 
Vfts  first  made  in4880  and  1681  bj-  Mr.  WU- 
Ham  Fairbairn  of  Monohester,  who  then  built 
8  small  iron  steamers  which  made  the  vojage 
from  liverpool  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  such 
symptoms  of  strength  tiiat  Mr.  Fairbairn  was 
enooaraged  to  enter  lai^ly  into  the  bneiness. 
"VUhfai  the  snooeeding  4  years  he  eonatmcted 
in  iron  Tessal  for  the  hike  ot  Zttrioh,  and  two 
river  eteamws  cf  about  170  tons  iSnr  the  navi- 
l^on  of  Hie  Hnmber.  He  then  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Messrs.  Ltdrd  of  Birkenhead, 
and  witSi  them  np  to  1648  had  constructed 
elbovB  100  first  class  ships.  In  France  and  in 
the  United  States  iron  has  been  partially  in- 
trodaoed  into  wooden  ships,  bars  of  iron  being 
employed  to  great  adrantage  for  a  diagonal 
framing,  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  tin^ 
hers  inth  a  complete  network;  horizontal 
stringers  of  plate  iron  are  also  &stoaed  to  the 
sides  within  at  intervals  irom  the  deck  to  the 
keelson,  which  is  also  of  iron.  The  beams  are 
also  made  of  iron,  dbwed  ISko  those  used  in 
bouse  architecture,  and  in  various  other  pBrts 
this  metal  is  substitnted  for  wood,  the  advan- 
tage being  greater  strength  witii  less  wdgfat 
and  the  occupation  of  less  room.  Ships  con- 
Btructed  wholly  of  iron  are  lighter  than  those 
of  the  same  tonnage  made  of  wood,  and  oon- 
seqaeotfy  can  earry  larger  freights.  Their 
size  moreover  being  cafmble  of  enlai^ement 
beyond  the  dimenmona  to  which  wooden  ves- 
sels must  be  limited,  they  admit  more  than  the 
latter  of  profiting  by  ^e  principle,  that  the 
laiver  the  capacity  the  less  proportional  part 
of  it  need  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of 
the  fael  required,  and  t^e  more  may  be  devoted 
to  the  cai^.  Hence  the  largest  ships  may 
carry  their  own  coals  for  the  longest  voyages 
and  their  return  to  port  withottt  the  neoesri^ 
of  pnrohasing  snpplies  at  intermediate  stations 
at  great  cost,  and  with  still  abundant  room  for 
otmr  eai^.  Iron  ships  are  built  upon  a  frame 
of  ribs  and  lon^tadinal  pieces,  upon  which  the 
outer  plates  are  secured  by  bolts  and  rivets 
passing  through  their  overlapping  edges.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  an 
iron  ship  of  8,000  tons  or  more  in  order  that 
she  may  stand  as  Al  npon  Lloyd^s  n^ister. 
Hie  necessity  of  conformmg  to  them,  it  u  ob- 
jected, serionsly  interferes  with  the  introduo- 
tion  of  improvements  in  the  construction. 
Some  of  the  technical  terms  introdnced  wiU  be 
expired  in  the  account  that  follows  of  the 
mwiod  of  birilding  woodw  ships.  The  figures 
fa  eaeh  ease  are  mches.  The  keel,  stem,  and 
stem  post  most  each  be  of  not  less  section 
than  18  by  8i.  The  upright  ribe  18  inches 
MMrt,  and  fbrmed  of  an^e  iron  of  6(x4x|^. 
The  thi<toeaB  of  plates  for  garboard  strains,  to 
stand  as  Al  for  6  years,  for  9  years,  1 
inch;  for  12  years,  li^.  For  the  upper  strakes 
for  the  same  times  respectively,  |V  inch  less. 
The  thickness  of  plates  for  beams,  i ;  for  bnlk- 
faeads,  A.  An^  iron  for  beam,  stringers, 
Md  keelson,  HxHxf.  Thickness  of  wooden 
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planks  for  tipper  decks,  &&,  4  inches.  Even 
the  sizes  of  the  rivets  are  fixed  for  the  several 
thicknesses  of  plates.  For  |  plates  the  rivets 
mast  be  at  least  ^  in  diameter;  fplates,  i;  1 
plates,  fi;  uid  1  inch  plates,  ].  The  strength 
of  rivets  nas  been  tested  in  the  series  of  experi- 
ments of  which  the  report  was  pablisbed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Kanl  Arohi' 
tecta"  in  1800.  In  1858  a  steamer  called  the 
Bainbow,  of  179  tons  and  180  ft.  leiurth  by  16 
ft.  beam,  intended  for  the  Kiger  expeotion,  was 
bnilt  with  plates  of  steel.  Theee  were  roUed 
from  Inmps  of  crude  steel  which  were  exposed  4 
honrs  in  a  dose  furnace  to  a  touperature  a  little 
below  the  meltii^  point;  by  this  process  the 
steel  was  made  to  assume  a  more  homc^eneons 
texture  and  uniform  strength.  Ito  advantage 
over  ordinary  iron  plates  is  that  e^ual  strength 
to  that  of  the  latter  is  obtained  with  only  half 
the  weight.  The  boilers  of  the  steamer  were 
also  made  of  it. — ^The  recent  changes  of  impor- 
tance in  ships  intended  for  naval  service  are ; 
1,  the  introduction  of  light  and  swiit  vessels 
IHTOmlled  by  steam,  oanyuig  a  few  heavy  guns, 
and  aUe  by  their  li^t  drau^t  to  ran  into  riv- 
ers and  shoal  waters  (see  wm  Boat)  ;  and  3, 
that  of  floating  batteries,  some  aoooontof  which 
haa  already  been  given  in  the  'article  Battbet, 
vol  ii.  p.  742.  Since  that  account  was  published 
in  1868,  the  French  and  Enriish  governments 
have  constructed  other  vesseu  of  tihe  character 
of  those  described,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  large 
battery  at  Hoboken,  while  the  eonstraction  of 
other  plated  ships  of  light  draoght  has  been 
commenced  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
by  the  American  government.  The  French  in 
1860  launched  a  wooden  ship  of  this  class,  called 
La  Oloire,  of  352  ft.  length,  66  ft.  beam,  and  27i 
ft.  draii{dit  to  the  load  water  line,  carrying  on 
a  deck  that  mnst  be  brou^t  by  the  weight  of 
the  armor  withhi  6  to  7  ft.  of  the  water  84 
poimders,  and  on  the  foreoastie  3  screened 
heavy  shell  guns.  Her  armor  is  of  iron  plates 
2  ft.  wide  and  4^  inches  thick,  extending  from 
stem  to  stem  and  some  distance  below  the  water. 
The  ship  sails  well,  making  under  foil  steam 
18iV  luiots,  and  with  half  her  fires  lighted  11 
knots,  and  works  eamly  in  a  heavy  sea.  She 
is  a  screw  steamer  wim  engines  rated  at  900 
horse  power.  The  English  have  built  two  still 
larger  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  imoh  bu- 

Ssrior  conatruction,  named  the  Warrior  and 
lack  Prince.  They  are  of  iron,  860  ft.  long 
(extreme  length  430  ft.),  66  ft.  beam,  41i  ft 
depth  from  spar  deck  to  ked,  86  ft.  dratq^ht 
ot  water,  and  of  6,177  toin,  builder^  measore- 
ment.  -  They  are  screw  propellers,  each  witik 
1,360  horse  power  engines.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  hull,  306  ft  m  length,  is  protected 
by  4}  inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  with  two  lay- 
ers of  teak  timber,  one  of  10  inches  next 
armor,  and  another  within  that  of  8  inches. 
The  plates  extend  9  ft.  below  load  water  line. 
Across  the  ends  of  this  protected  portion  bulk- 
heads of  the  same  matenals  and  thioknesi  are 
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boilt  aoross  the  ship.  Six  vater-^ifat  oom- 
partmeata  are  thoa  enclosed,  within  which  are 
the  enginea  and  stores,  each  of  the  two  boilers 
having  its  own  indep^ident  room.  The  main 
deck  ports  are  8^  ft.  above  water  (at  the  load 
irater  Hae).  The  annameni  as  oriolDally  plan- 
ned, but  which  maj  be  oonsiderabfy  Increued, 
vas  4S  gons  in  all,  viz. :  86  68-ponDdav,  of  96 
owt,  for  the  main  deck,  10  Ann  strong  (70- 
ponnders)  on  the  spar  deck,  and  S  pivot  (100- 
ponnders  Amistrong),  one  at  each  end.  The 
rig  is  that  of  a  bark.  Though  erne  of  these  ves- 
sels required  for  her  armor  900  tons  of  metal, 
and  has  cost  about  £400,000,  two  otliers  mu<^ 
larger  are  already  projected,  to  be  completely 
encased  with  plates  inches  thick  to  Uie  ex- 
tent of  fi,000  tons  wei^t  for  eaoh  veaseL  They 
are  to  be  boilt  with  a  projecting  beak  eztend- 
ing  20  fl^  forward  under  the  water,  which  is  de> 
Billed  to  serve  like  those  d  the  ancient  gallejB 
aa  a  powerM  ram.  Over  it  an  armor  shield 
inohei  tfakk  will  cross  the  ship,  having  3 
pwthdes  tar  800-ponnder  Armsbmig  gnni. 
Bnoh  vessels  only  are  fitted  to  moonnter  the 
improvedrifiedguisof modeminventian.  (See 
BiTLB.)  They  are  designed  not  merely  for  har- 
bor defence,  bnt  for  service  at  sea  and  abroad. 
The  ^^ropriation  for  their  oonstmction  by  the 
parliionent  of  1861  was £2,600,000;  bat  the  pro- 
jected operations  will  oo^  it  is  estimated,  not 
leas  than  $89.000,000.— ^t>  Building,  Few 
if  any  mewanioal  operations  demand  aach  a  va- 
ried of  considerations  as  the  building  of  a  ship. 
A  hollow  shell  is  to  be  constmcted  in  which 
lightness  and  stability  are  the  first  requimtes, 
that  the  slup  by  its  buoyancy  upon  the  water 
may  safely  sapport  the  lai^gest  possible  oargo. 
If  tue  vessel  be  a  man-of-war,  it  is  a  nice  p<Hnt  to 
determine  hw  diqdaoement,  or  the  entire  wdght 
of  th^  stmotore  itself  with  all  that  she  carries  of 
■pars,  armament,  men,  aoppUes,  fto^  that  from 
this  her  depth  in  ihe  water  may  be  known  and 
the  line  of  nw  lower  ports  be  fixed  snfficiently 
high  not  to  be  waahed  into  in  time  of  action. 
The  form  is  to  be  specially  suited  for  easy  and 
rapid  progress  throagh  the  water,  and  at  the 
same  tmie  mast  be  adapted  to  resist  the  severest 
Btraina,  cansed  not  merely  by  the  weight  of  the 
structure  and  of  its  load,  but  by  the  shook  of 
the  waves,  and  their  constantly  varying  figure, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  continnally  change 
the  places  of  support,  and  throw  large  portions 
of  ue  wei^t  first  npon  tme  pt^t  and  then 
upon  another.  It  has  oftoi  been  obsnred  tiiat 
■nw  a  vessel  has  left  the  stocks  npon  which 
idle  was  put  tog^er,  and  lies  npon  stOl  water, 
a  line  that  had  previously  been  drawn  straight 
along  her  top  side  from  stem  to  stem  is  deflect- 
ed several  inches  by  the  settling  of  the  ends, 
which  is  owing  to  a  want  of  precision  and 
strength  in  the  work  to  meet  the  inequality  of 
the  weights  on  the  different  transverse  sec- 
tions. The  effect  is  to  separate  to  some  extent 
the  planks  and  connecting  pieces  at  the  top, 
and  compress  those  in  the  bottom  of  the  stmo- 
tore.  when  the  ship  enters  into  rough  watw, 


she  is  at  one  moment  supported  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities like  a  bridge,  and  the  great  weight 
bears  down  the  middle,  threatemng  to  bend 
the  whole  structure  and  produce  'the  effect 
called  sagging ;  the  next  iiirtant  her  bow  and 
■twn  hang  onsapported  over  the  great  wave 
whioh  hem  up  the  ship  aoroaa  her  centre,  and 
the  two  ends  teai  to  droop  under  the  wugbt 
■nddenly  thrown  nptm  them ;  the  latter  dumga 
of  form  is  called  hogging.  If  the  ship  was  thoa 
affected  when  first  uumched,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  distortion  most  increase  as  dbe  works  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  that  her  timbers  and  fasteniiws 
most  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  motion,  hi 
various  other  ways  the  strength  of  her  framing 
is  severely  tried.  Driven  obliquely  bctoeb  the 
waves,  she  is  liited  high  upon  their  summits, 
and  at  any  moment  is  dashed  into  the  trough 
against  the  next  coming  swell,  the  force  of 
which  she  receives  opon  her  bow,  side,  or 
quartw,  with  a  shock  that  quivers  through 
every  timber.  For  an  instant  her  course  seema 
to  be  arrested,  till,  apparency  having  gathered 
strength,  she  la  onoe  more  npon  the  tm>  <tf  the 
sea  and  agwn  pursuing  her  career,  when  fci- 
lowing  too  nearly  the  line  of  the  waves,  she  is 
rolled  violently  from  ode  to  side,  and  the  great 
weight  and  long  purchase  of  the  heavy  yards 
and  masts  act  with  fearfril  power  to  strain  the 
sides,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  the  shrouds 
and  stays.  Again,  when  moving  directly  across 
the  waves,  eaoh  end  is  in  tum.edevated  and  de- 
pressed as  she  rises  up  to  mount  the  steep  slopes 
on  one  side,  and  presses  headlong  down  them 
on  the  other.  In  all  these  movemwts  the 
force  of  the  strain  is  told  by  the  creaking  of 
the  timbera,  aa  they  feel  it  snooessively  in  differ- 
ent directaotts.  The  Btractmrtt  is  pot  to  still 
aeverer  teats  when  the  ship  tondiea  an  uneven 
bottom,  and  the  weight  is  supported  by  a  few 
points  upon  a  hard  unyielding  surface.  Then, 
beaten  by  the  waves,  rused  up  and  dashed 
down  again  by  them,  her  frame  is  most  per- 
fect if  she  is  not  soon  parted  and  broken  up  by 
the  ngantio  forces  which  have  her  at  this 
disadvantage.  Indeed,  the  only  vessels  ever 
known  to  come  off  from  a  rocky  exposed  coast 
after  remaining  aground  for  a  considerable  time 
were  iron  ships,  as  the  Great  Britain,  which 
lay  a  whole  wmteron  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Vangaard,  which  was  for  several  days  up- 
on a  rooky  beaoh.  The  strength  of  ships,  like 
that  of  rooA  and  bridges  of  long  span,  depends 
on  the  akilftil  airangement  and  fitting  o£  the 
timban,  ao  that  they  diall  take  the  strains  they 
are  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage,  as  well  aa 
on  the  bolts  and  fiurtenings  by  which  they  are 
held  in  their  places.  The  keel  is  the  founda- 
tion or  backbone  upon  which  the  whole  stmo- 
ture  is  built  up.  It  receives  the  great  upright 
timbera  of  uie  stem  and  stem,  and  those 
called  floor  timbers  that  sapport  the  ribs, 
which  give  form  to  the  odes.  The  deck 
timbers  at  different  stages,  secarely  fastened 
at  their  ends  to  opposite  libs,  hold  these  to- 
gether agidnat  aoysivead  of  the  tides  or  lat- 
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«nl  hogfinff,  and  also  aot  as  alnita  to  prerent  wfaaterw  bflloogs  to  tibe  side  of  the  diip.  The 
ooUapsiag  of  the  cddea.  Corvatore  on  the  water  lines  are  drawn  strught  and  parallel,  and 
length  of  the  ship  is  goarded  against  by  the  are  nnmbered  from  stem  to  stem.  The  half 
planking  on  the  ribi  and  that  of  the  decks,  the  breadth  plan  is  a  horizontal  section  of  half  the 
planks  being  laid  longitadinally  and  strongly  ship  divided  lengthwise  as  seen  from  above, 
bolted  down  to  the  timbers.  In  northern  £a-  The  several  water  lines,  numbered  as  in  the 
rope  sinoe  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  sys-  ^eer  pUo,  are  dotted  in,  or  drawn  in  blue  ink, 
tem  of  tmsBii^  has  been  introduced  for  greater  and  designate  the  width  and  horizontal  ourvea 
Monri^  in  this  respect  Three  parallu  tows  of  the  hull  at  the  different  levels.  The  body 
of  piBars  were  set  mt  extending  from  one  end  plan  is  a  midship  section,  representing  the 
of  the  ship  to  the  outer,  one  row  on  the  keel-  neight  and  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  ship ; 
•on,  and  one  each  side  on  timbers  laid  for  the  .  it  is  divided  vertically  into  two  halves,  that  to 
purpose  and  bolted  to  the  ribs.  On  the  top  the  left  showing  the  curves  and  arrangement 
of  the  pillars  of  each  row  and  directly  under  of  the  timbers  toward  the  stem,  and  the  other 
the  lower  deck  was  secured  a  longitudinal  tim-  those  toward  the  bow ;  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
ber  like  an  architrave;  and  di^onal  braces  eral  water  lines  are  also  indicated.  Instead 
extended  from  the  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  foot  of  these  plans,  the  American  ship  builder  has 
of  the  neit  in  the  same  row.  By  such  arrange-  generally  substituted  a  half  model  of  the  vessel 
ment  the  stiffness  was  materially  increased,  built  np  of  thin  strips  of  wood  hud  horizontally 
but  at  the  expense  of  stowage  room,  and  the  upon  each  other.  These  strips  represent  the 
trasring  was  not  altogether  secure  of  renuun-  parallel  water  lines,  and  can  be  taken  apart  for 
ing  in  place  in  the  violent  movements  of  the  any  alteration  of  iJie  plan,  or  for  laying  off 
diip.  A  much  sirperior  method  was  introduced  from  Uiem  the  full  size  lines  upon  the  floor  of 
in  1610  by  Sir  Robert  Seizings,  survey w  (tf  the  mooldiug  loft.  This  loft  is  a  lai^  room^ 
the  navy,  which  is  known  as  the  diagonal  bra-  specially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
dng.  This  was  fimned  of  a  mtem  of  timbers  signs  and  patterns  from  which  all  the  timbers 
crossing  tbe  ribs  on  the  innde  of  the  ship  at  are  to  be  shaped.  The  de»gns  bemg  drawn 
angles  of  abont  45^  and  braced  by  diagonals  upon  the  floor,  the  plank  patterns  or  moulds 
or  struts.  This  framing  started  below  at  the  are  obttuned  from  them,  which  are  of  the  ex- 
keelson  or  horizontal  timbers  at  its  side,  to  aot  dimensions  of  one  mce  of  the  timber,  and 
which  it  was  strapped  dowDr  and  terminated  are  furnished  with  narks  that  designate  the 
above  nnder  the  horizontal  ^elf  which  sup-  other  dimensions.  The  workmen  provided 
ported  the  ends  of  the  cross  b^uns  under  the  with  these  moulds  select  their  timber  in  the 
lower  deck.  The  shelf  was  thus  braced  up  and  ship  yard,  and  proceed  to  convert  it  into  the 
supported ;  and  in  large  ships  the  second  nori-  required  shapes.  The  ^ip  yard  is  situated  by 
zootal  shelf  was  likewise  sustained  by  a  con-  the  ed^  of  uie  water,  and  snflSciently  elevated 
tinuation  of  the  diagonal  bracing  above  the  above  it  to  secure  a  proper  slope  for  the  vessel 
lower  deck.  These  shelves  secured  to  the  when  completed  to  slide  down  the  ways.  At 
sides  of  the  ship  are  alwa^  provided  fbr  the  a  ocmvenlent  distance  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
support  of  tiie  deck  beams,  and  serve  timrn-  Ude  a  row  of  blocks,  4  feet  or  more  apart,  and 
selves  to  g&tton  iha  structure  in  their  action  8  feet  high,  is  set  in  Uie  ground,  extending  back 
like  intcoiud  hoops.  In  place  of  this  method  from  the  water  the  proposed  length  of  tlie  ship, 
iron  plates  or  straps  are  now  commonly  em-  and  their  flat  npper  snrfsce  sloping  toward  it 
ployed  in  all  important  wooden  ships  for  disg-  about  S"  from  the  horizontal.  On  these  blocks 
ouu  bracing.  They  are  laid  one  set  over  an-  tb»  timbers  which  make  the  keel  are  laid,  being 
otiier,  each  orossing  the  timbers  diagonally  and  nicely  fitted  together  by  scarfing  and  secured 
seonreddown  to  them  by  bolts  pasnug  through  by  bolts.  In  Europe  ehn  is  preferred  for  the 
both  straps  at  their  crossing  and  through  the  keel,  being  a  tough  wood,  holding  the  fasten- 
timber  beneath  them.  The  straps  are  from  S  ings  well,  and  long  remaining  sound  under  war- 
to  6  inches  wide,  from  (  inch  to  li  in  thick-  ter ;  but  in  the  United  States  white  or  live  oak 
ness,  lud  only  2  or  8  feet  apart,  and  often  cover  is  commonly  used.  The  latter  is  the  most  vid- 
the  sides  within  from  nesr  the  keelson  to  the  uable  native  timber  employed  in  ^ip  building ; 
top  sides. — ^In  designing  a  ship,  the  old  plan,  but  white  oak  of  second  growth  obtained  near 
after  deeidiDg  on  her  tonna^  is  to  deter-  the  coast  hi  New  England  is  also  excellent,  and 
mine  the  proper  midship  section  for  the  pro-  far  superior  to  the  same  timber  brought  from 
posed  c^Mwity,  with  due  reference  to  tiie  d»-  the  interior.  Locust  is  strong  and  durable, 
rired  speed,  degree  of  stability,  &o.  The  next  and  oedar  ud  hacmatao  are  valuable  for  the 
tiling  isto  plan  the  horizontal  section  called  the  excellent  knees  of  great  durability  which  they 
I<nd  water  section,  and  then  prepare  the  draw-  furnish.  Ohestunt  is  employed  to  some  extend 
in^  on  a  scale  of  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  The  8  ^d  white  and  yellow  pine  are  largely  con- 
prmoipol  draughts  are  known  as  the  sheer  plan,  sumed,  the  latter  making  the  beat  floors  for  the 
the  half  breadth  plan,  and  the  body  plan.  The  decks.  It  is  recommended  that  the  trees  be 
first  b  a  vertical  section  extending  the  whole  killed  by  girdling  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
length  of  the  ship,  and  presenting  her  full  ter  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  le^  to  dry  and 
depth,  the  inclinstion  of  her  stem  and  stera,  harden  before  tney  are  feUed.  After  this  the 
her  masts,  ports,  water  lines,  and  genera^y  timber  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  to 
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eeason.  Eeels  are  sometimes  made  with  false 
pieces  4  to  6  indies  thick  secured  under  the 
ntfun  timbers,  the  oliyect  being  to  provide  a 
deeper  bold  upon  the  water  to  prevent  leeway, 
and  also,  in  case  of  grounding  upon  a  rocl^ 
bottom,  to  provide  pieces  that  may  be  torn 
off  and  possibly  release  the  ship  with  no  in- 
jury to  the  main  atmoture.  At  that  end  of 
uko  keel  usually  next  the  water  is  set  up  the 
stem  post  inclining  bade  from  the  ship,  its 
lower  end  or  heel  tenoned  to  enter  the  mor- 
tices in  the  keel.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant timbers,  having  to  support  the  rudder 
and  the  cross  beams  of  the  stem  frame  or  tran- 
soms, it  is  made  of  great  strength  in  a  single 
piece  if  possible,  and  at  the  lower  end  as  wide 
as  the  keel  itself.  At  the  other  extremity  the 
stem  post  is  fixed  to  the  keel,  cnrring  upward 
from  it  to  give  the  shape  of  the  stem.  This 
timber  is  alio  as  large  as  the  keel,  and  is  usual- 
ly in  several  ineces.  Within  the  stem  post  are 
•ecured  to  it  other  timbers  of  equal  breadth  and 
greater  thickness  than  tiiis  post,  following  the 
'same  curve  and  making  what  is  called  the  apron. 
AA  the  lower  end  this  is  secured  to  the  keel  by 
a  knee,  la  fixing  this  bads  of  the  framework 
extreme  oare  is  necessary  tiiat  the  parts  be  ex- 
actly in  line  and  their  plane  perfectly  vertical; 
otherwise  some  crookedness  will  inevitably 
(q)pear  in  the  finished  structure.  Near  each 
end  of  the  keel  there  are  portions  more  or  less 
deep,  which  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the 
ship  in  these  places  admit  no  room  for  framing, 
ana  must  be  filled  in  solid.  This  is  done  1^ 
timbers  of  proper  curves  nicely  fitted  to  the 
keel  and  to  the  apron  of  the  stem  and  to  the 
atem  post,  whldi  are  carefolly  buUt  up  aa  fer 
as  necessary,  and  curved  to  fit  the  bottom  line 
of  the  ship's  body.  These  timbers  are  known 
as  tiie  deaid  wood.  The  floor  timbers  are  now 
let  into  the  keel,  crossing  it  except  near  the 
bow  and  stern  at  right' angles,  with  fi  long  and 
abort  arm  on  each  side  alternately;  it  is  to 
these  that  the  great  side  timbers  called  the  fut- 
tocks  are  attached,  the  first  or  lower  one  com- 
ing down  to  the  keel,  by  the  nde  of  the  fioor 
timbers,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  bolts  or  tree- 
nails. The  second  fiittook  stands  with  its  lower 
end  or  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  floor  timber, 
and  is  supported  by  being  bolted  to  the  first  one 
at  its  side;  the  third  stands  on  the  end  of  the 
first,  and  is  bolted  to  tlfe  aeeond ;  and  thus  they 
are  built  up  to  tiie  number  of  4  in  large  dkiM 
the  termination  above  being  in  what  is  called 
the  top  timber.  It  is  the  fattocks  that  give  the 
external  shape  of  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  they 
are  consequently  made  of  a  variety  of  lengtiis 
and  shapes  to  fit  the  varying  curves.  The  floor 
timbers  toward  the  stem  and  stem  .are  directed 
respectively  forward  and  aft  to  meet  the  curve 
of  these  parts,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
structure  by  opposing  their  ends  to  the  direc- 
tions whence  the  heaviest  shocks  are  to  come. 
After  the  floor  timbers  are  secured  to  the  keel, 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  longitudinal  tim- 
ber  called  the  keelson,  which  extends  from  one 


end  to  the  ot^,  uniting  with  the  stem  aiMl 

stern  poets,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  con- 
tinuation. It  is  notched  for  the  floor  timbers 
to  let  into  it,  and  la  thaa  brought  down  doae 
to  the  keel,  to  whiob  it  is  aeeored  by  bdtta  ex- 
tending entirely  throogh  the  keelson,  fioor  tim- 
ber, and  Iroel,  In  some  ships  the  spaoes  be- 
tween the  fioor  timbers  and  lower  fattocks  up 
to  the  lowest  deck  are  filled  in  solid  with  tim- 
bers oalled  dead  wood,  and  these  being  calked 
there  is  no  neeesuty  for  innde  planking.  The 
lower  part  of  the  structure  is  thus  considerably 
strengthened  agaiost  lon^tudinal  oompressiou, 
such  as  must  occur  in  hog^ng.  Another  ad- 
vantage is,  that  in  filling  the  empty  spaces  with 
solid  wood,  which  most  h«  sound,  no  ooUectiixi 
of  deleterious  gases  can  be  formed  among  the 
timbers  such  as  soon  cause  dry  rot.  The  usual 
precaution  taken  a^iunst  thia  evil  is  to  fill  in 
salt  between  the  timbers  and  in  holes  bored 
for  the  purpose.  Fmr  tlds  the  best  kinds  should 
be  seleoted,  that  are  entirely  five  from  cUmida 
of  magnesium,  and  thus  the  ol^ectitm  of  damp- 
ness caused  by  the  inferior  salt  attracting  moi^ 
ure  is  avoided.  (See  8ixt.)  The  variooa 
methods  in  use  of  protecting  timbers  from  rot 
have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  Det  Rot  and 
PjsasEBVXTiOM  OP  Wood.  The  frame  being 
built  up,  the  uprights  are  temporarily  secured 
by  lon^tudinal  ribbons,  which  are  bolted  down 
to  them,  and  also  by  cross  pauls  or  planks 
fiistened  to  their  sides  and  extending  across 
the  structure.  The  latter  afford  a  convenient 
means  of  testing  the  symmetry  of  the  framing 
by  dropping  from  the  middle  point  of  each  one 
a  plumb  lin&  which  alionld  fidl  on  the  eentre 
line  (rf  the  keelson.  If  it  &il  to  do  this^  the 
timbers  moA  be  B4iQBted  by  the  shores  on 
the  ontdde  reaching  to  the  ground.  The 
structure  is  now  ready  for  the  planking,  which 
is  to  cover  the  outside  and  inside,  and  Innd 
the  timbers  securely  together.  The  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  planks  is  a  matter  requiring 
careiU  study,  and  must  be  planned  to  insure 
the  greatest  possible  strengtii  and  the  least 
waste  of  materiaL  The  planks  are  sawed  the 
whole  width  of  the  tree,  and  are  oousMnently 
wider  at  the  butta  than  at  the  tops.  To  ke^ 
every  other  seam  parallel  with  the  water  line, 
they  are  therefore  laid  on  with  the  pop  and 
butt  ends  of  a^oining  ^anka  in  oontat^  and 
are  fitted  to  eaw  otiier  so  as  always  to  break 
joints;  and  many  other  precautions  have  to  be 
observed  aa  regwda  then:  ends  not  coming  op- 
posite the  joints  in  the  timbers  under  wem, 
nor  in  a  number  of  other  podtious  which 
would  tend  to  diminiBh  their  useful  effect. 
The  lowest  tier  or  strake  of  planks  ootnde, 
known  as  the  "garboard  struce,"  meets  the 
keel  along  an  angular  recess  oalled  a  rabbet, 
which  is  cut  into  its  side  for  the  purpose  of 
afibrding  to  these  planks  a  tight  fit  along  their 
lower  edge.  The  ked  is  thus  interlocked  along 
its  whole  line  between  the  planks  each  side  of 
it.  In  large  ships  tiiis  lower  tier  is  sometimea 
%f  tinUMTs  rather  than  of  ^anks.  The  other 
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plaaiks  are  from  8  to  6  inches  tMok.  To  oUain 
the  onrres  reqnired  for  the  planks  to  fit  the 
bends,  these  are  steamed  in  tanks  prepared  for 
tbiB  purpose,  and  then  are  bronght  into  shape 
hy  fordbly  bending  them  with  screws  and  le- 
Ters  between  fixed  supports.  The  inner  plank- 
ing, known  as  the  ceiling,  commences  near  the 
kMlson  with  what  is  called  the  limber  strake, 
extending  aloilg  the  whole  bottom  of  the  hold, 
ona  on  each  mde  the  keelaon.  The  uarrow 
Bpaoe  between  is  for  a  gutter  to  oollect  the 
draini^  water,  for  deHrering  it  to  the  pnmps. 
Bneh  a  passage  is  called  a  limber.  The  strakes 
onr  the  heads  and  heels  of  the  timbers  are 
thicker  than  elsewhere  to  give  additional  seen- 
ritj  against  tbeir  ends  being  pressed  in.  As 
the  planldng  Is  carried  up,  the  projecting 
pieces  called  shelves  are  set  in  their  places  and 
strongly  secured,  the  deck  beams  are  laid  upon 
them,  and  the  ends  of  these  are  fiutened  with 
wooden  or  iron  knees  of  great  strengtii.  Un- 
der the  middle  of  the  beams  are  also  placed 
pillars  for  their  support,  starting  from  the  keel- 
son. These  preTeat  the  settling  of  the  beams, 
iridch  are  arched  upward,  and  vuir  eonsequent 
flmnting  outward  of  the  aides  histead  of  tring 
them  to  a  fixed  width.  As  in  the  rolling  <tf  the 
diip  a  powerftal  strain  Is  enrted  to  lift  the  ends 
of  the  beams  up,  this  is  also  guarded  agi^ust 
hf  another  projecting  timber  set  in  the  plank- 
ing direody  over  the  beams.  This  is  called  th^ 
water  war,  and  is  secnrbd  hy  vertical  bolts  ex- 
tending through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  hy 
horizontal  bolts  that  pass  through  the  f^ame  end 
outer  planking.  The  planks  are  fiutened  to  the 
timbers  \>j  treenails  or  pins  of  locqst,  the  holes 
bored  for  which  are  sometimes  left  for  tbe  tim- 
ber around  them  to  season  and  the  planks  to 
shrink  after  they^  are  fitted  together  and  tempo- 
rarily secured.  Small  h(des  with  iron  pins  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  these  holee  are  after- 
ward eulaq;ed  m  the  directions  required  \ij 
the  shrinking.  Treenails  have  recently  been 
made  with  a  thread  out  round  them  and  a 
square  head  by  which  they  are  seized  and 
screwed  into  the  holes.  For  covering  the 
decks  yellow  pine  planks  are  commonly  used, 
except  along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  a 
strake  of  hard  wood  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  planks  is  laid  for  a  waterway.  In  laying 
the  deck  planks  attention  should  always  be 
directed  not  merely  to  their  use  as  a  covering, 
but  also  to  their  action  as  longitudinal  ties  for 
the  frame.  The  strakes  for  this  purpose  should 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  all  firmly  bolted 
down  to  the  beams;  a^  it  is  well  to  add  be- 
neath tbe  deck  stnkes  of  iroa  plates.  The 
planks  have  in  some  instances  been  laid  diago- 
nally from  one  side  to  the  other,  obviously  in- 
Tolnng  a  loss  of  strengtii ;  ships  have  also  been 
built  with  8  layers  of  planks  for  the  decks  and 
outer  covering,  2  diagonal  layers  crossing  each 
other,  and  a  third  upper  la^er  running  longitu- 
dinally. At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  shelf 
pieces,  waterway  planks,  and  strakes  are  secur- 
ed to  Uie  beams,  and  ovtohes  attached  to  the 


stem  post  and  to  the  timbers  called  breast 
hooks,  that  spread  out  from  the  stem.  The 
ibvenl  openings  left  in  the  deck  for  hatch  and 
ladder  ways  necessarily  weaken  it  somewhat, 
though  they  are  provided  with  stout  framing 
secured  to  the  l>eams.  The  holes  for  the  masts 
are  large  enough  to  receive  wedges  all  around 
of  8  to  0  inches  thickness.  For  supporting  the 
masts  blocks  called  steps  are  futooed  to  the 
keelson,  w  for  Hgjit  masts  to  (me  of  the  beams, 
and  Into  a  cavi^  of  these  blocks  the  heel  of 
the  mast  is  set  A  great  variety  of  work  still 
remains  for  the  ship  carpenter  to  complete  be- 
fore he  can  give  place  to  the  oalker,  whose  of- 
fice it  is  to  make  the  seams  of  the  deck  and 
outer  planking  water-tight  The  bulwarks 
have  to  be  finished,  the  pumps  placed,  the  <se.p- 
stan  or  windlass  for  raicdng  the  anchor,  me 
catheads  for  suspending  it  over  the  sides,  &c. 
The  calking  conusts  in  driving  slivers  of  oak- 
um, rolled  up  in  the  hand,  into  the  seams  be- 
tween the  planks;  and  that  it  may  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  make  the  aeam 
perfeotiy  ti^t,  it  is  necessary  that  the  planks, 
erea  when  of  great  thidmess,  as  0  to  10  inches, 
should  be  bevelled  on  the  outer  edge  to  pre- 
sent an  opening  grsdnslly  closing  toward  the 
lower  end.  The  width  of  the  opening  is 
sometimes  increased  by  driving  in  an  iron 
wedge-shaped  tool,  and  the  oakum  is  th«k 
crowded  iu  with  great  force  by  the  calking 
iron.  When  tbe  seams  are  filled  they  are  pay- 
ed over  with  melted  pitch ;  but  a  much  better 
material  sometimes  used  is  the  marine  glue, 
prepared  from  gnm  shell  lao  and  caoutcboac 
(See  Gbutihk,  vol.  viii.  p.  ISS.)  The  rudder 
is  sometimes  hung  before  launching,  but  more 
frequently  afterward.  This  appendage  to  the 
ship,  by  which  it  is  steered,  is  made  of  timbers 
as  tluck  as  the  stem  pcet,  up  and  down  which  it 
extends,  and  to  which  it  is  suspended  by  pintals 
or  eyes  upon  the  edge  of  the  rudder,  that  catch 
upon  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  set  in  the  stem 
post  The  head  of  the  rudder  passes  up  throusfa 
the  stem  above  the  deck,  and  to  this  a  handle 
called  a'tiller  is  ftstened  for  turning  the  rudder. 
When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  rudder  being 
partly  turned  to  one  Eode  is  struck  by  the  water, 
causing  the  stem  to  be  pushed  off,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  in  the 
contrary  direction.  When  hung  before  lamich- 
ing,  the  precaution  is  taken  to  fasten  the  rud- 
der securely,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved.— 
The  ship  itself  beioff  now  made  ready  for  the 
launch,  two  parallel  lines  of  heavy  timbers  are 
laid  at  a  suitable  distanoe  apart  acoor^ng  to 
the  size  of  the  diip,  along  her  lengtii,  one  on 
each  side,  and  eontuined  down  into  the  water 
till  Buffldent  depth  is  reached  for  the  VMsel  to 
fioat.  The  fall  of  the  water  at  low  tide  affords 
the  opportunity  for  doing  this.  The  slope  of 
this  track,  or  of  the  ways,"  is  about  }  of  an 
inch  to  the  foot  for  large  vessels ;  small  vessels 
require  a  littie  more  inclination.  The  timbers 
are  held  ti^cether  by  others  underneath  cross- 
ing thoDoif  and  the  fnme  is  kept  down  1^  being 
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loaded  wiA  stones;  tiib  at  least  is  the  prao- 
taoe  where  the  slidii^  ways  are  not  permanent 
straotares.  The  top  of  each  timber  is  well 
covered  with  melted  tallow,  and  upon  this 
when  oold  is  added  soft  soap  or  oil.  On  the 
top  along  the  outer  edge  a  ribbon  of  hud 
wood  ftiil  6  inches  square  is  ftstened  down,  aad 
braced  hj  a  snooeaoon  <^  shores  extending 
back  on  each  side  against  smne  solid  sapport 
in  the  gronnd ;  t^e  olffeofe  at  this  ribbon  is  to 
prerent  anj  ootwwd  deviatioa  of  the  Qpper 
timbers  that  make  the  cradle  in  which  the  snip 
is  held  as  the  whole  didea  down  togetber. 
This  second  Bjateta  is  looselj  piled  up  under 
fbe  ship,  tbe  lowest  portion  being  timbers 
smooth  and  well  greased  on  the  under  ade  and 
laid  direoUj  on  the  ways.  Between  thwe  tim* 
bers,  called  the  bllgewi^  and  tbe  bottom  of 
the  diip  over  them,  the  apace  is  filled  in  partlj 
with  blooks  of  timber  and  planks,  and  toward 
tbe  bow  and  stern  hy  short  shores,  called  pop* 

nset  op  from  the  bilgewaja  to  the  bottom 
e  ship,  their  steadiness  being  seonred  hj 
stoat  planks  temporarilj  fostened  along  tbe 
bottom  agaiiut  the  beads  oi  the  poppets. 
Against  tiie  stem  and  stem  chains  are  pused 
MTOss  to  boM  tbe  cradle  together,  and  it  is 
abo  kept  from  q>readii^  bx  wooden  ties  laid 
across  and  fiimiBhed  with  mouldings  that  fit 
over  the  wajs.  To  the  froat  of  the  timbers  of 
tiie  cradle  are  fastened  ropes  that  are  passed 
over  the  bow  into  the  ship,  and  are  intended 
to  h<dd  these  when  they  float  away  from  Tind« 
the  vessel.  To  bring  the  weight  of  the  ship 
upon  the  cradle  after  this  is  fitted  ander  it,  IcHig 
wedges  are  driven  in  over  tbe  bilgeways  from 
both  sides  of  each  of  them.  The  shores  at  the 
rides  of  the  ship,  which  had  hu-etofore  aided 
to  snstfun  her,  and  tbe  blocks  beneath  the  keel, 
which  took  uie  chief  portion  of  tbe  wri^t^ 
mnj  now  be  mioved,  wtth  the  wnwptk»  of  a 
few  of  tbe  latter  under  tbe  £[nward.part  of  tbe 
■nssel.  All  this  preparatory  work  is  done  on 
the  rise  of  the  tide;  and  when  this  is  at  aboot 
its  height,  and  two  short  shores,  called  dog 
shores,  have  been  placed,  one  on  each  side  the 
Tessel,  to  brace  f^m  tbe  ways  as  a  fixed  point 
forward  against  the  bilgeways,  and  thus  bold 
tbe  cradle  with  its  load  from  sliding  too  soon, 
the  fbre  blooks  are  split  up  with  wedges  and 
drawn  out,  letting  the  whole  wei^t  settle 
down  on  tbe  ways.  At  an  order  tbe  dog  shores 
are  knocked  down,  and  the  stmcture  begins  to 
-move,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  rqiidly  in- 
creasing Telodty.  In  rivers  and  contraoted 
places  tiie  coarse  of  tbe  vessel  is  checked  by  a 
iiaw8«r  made  fist  on  shore,  one  end  of  which  is 
ewried  on  brard,  or  she  is  brought  up  by  let- 
ting go  an  anchor.  Tbe  French  have  long  prac- 
tised launching  Tessels  without  side  ways,  the 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  a  sliding 
plank  fitted  Doder  the  keel.  A  strip  of  timber  is 
fitstened  along  under  the  bilge  on  each  side,  and 
a  few  timbers  are  laid  up  in  tbe  usual  place  of 
tiie  ways,  reaching  within  about  half  an  inch 
irfthesesti^  It  is  not  ejected  tliat  tber 


wHI  come  in  eentaet  enqit  in  case  of  tbe 

sel  heeling,  when  they  will  serve  to  prevent 
her  fUling  over.  After  tbe  launch  the  Tessei 
is  condooted  to  the  wharf  to  receive  her  spars, 
rigging,  and  machinery,  if  a  steaui  Tess^,  and 
interior  finish;  or  she  nu^  be  taken  into  Uie  dry 
dock  to  be  sheathed.  This  (^>eration  cannot 
be  so  well  done  upon  the  stocks,  and  the 
sheathing  mtmoTer  would  be  in  danger  of  in- 
Jury  ft-om  tbe  neoessary  e^kbig  of  planka  and 
deats  to  the  bottom  bi  laonebing.  It  is  im^ 
p<Htant  to  protect  tbe  hatbam  oi  tcbhIs  with 
a  matallio  coverin|;,  as  witbont  this  it  soon  eol- 
leote  an  inerostatiott  of  marine  vegetable  and 
aninial  bodies,  which  serioosly  interferes  with 
their  progress  through  tbe  water,  and  the  tim- 
bers are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  tbe  abq» 
worm.  Sheet  lead  was  nsed  in  ancient  times, 
and  sheet  copper  was  first  applied  to  tbe  ships 
of  the  royal  navy  in  1768.  This  is  liable  to 
corrode,  more  rapidly  in  some  waters  than  in 
others,  and  tbe  oxide  formed  is  fatal  to  the 
abeil  fish  that  usoatly  oollect  on  the  bottom; 
for  it  is  fonud  that  if  this  change  is  checked,  as 
was  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Savf ,  by  pU^ig  small 
ineoes  of  cfno  or  iron  in  contact  with  the  o<^ 
per,  tbe  latter,  though  |noteated  from  conorion, 
Is  very  soon  Inonirted  with  shells ;  benoe  the 
copper  is  allowed  to  waste.  The  grei^  expense 
incurred  in  suits  .of  oopper,  which  need  fr^ 
quent  replacing,  is  macn  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  BO  called  yellow  metal,  a  combination 
of  copper  and  zinc  described  in  the  article 
Bbass.  The  metallic  sheets  are  used  of  diffw- 
ent  thicknesses  for  surfaces  more  or  lees  ex- 
posed,  the  weights  b«dng  82,  28, 18,  and  10  os. 
to  the  square  foot.  The  thickest  sheets  are 
used  for  the  bow  and  about  the  load  watw 
line.  The  size  of  the  abeeta  is  4  feet  by  14 
inches;  and  a  120-gan  ship  would  require  ai 
them  4,444.  They  are  ftstened  wiUi  ooppsr 
nails,  and  are  laid  so  that  each  abeet  laps  up- 
«n  tbe  edge  of  the  next  one  tQ  it  bebiiul  and 
below. — Matti  and  Bigging.  Tbe  q>ars  of 
a  Tessei  include  the  ma^  ysvds,  booma,  gafb, 
and  smaller  sticks  ttsed  to  support  the  rig- 
^ng  and  sails.  The  masts  of  the  smaller 
TeweJs  are  single  sticks  of  pine  timber  well 
rounded  and  with  a  gentle  taper.  For  large 
ships  it  is  neoessary,  on  aooount  of  the  siie 
of  tbe  masts,  to  conW-nct  them  of  a  central 
stick  of  a  numlter  of  sides,  with  longitudinal 
pieces  closely  fitted  and  securely  attached  to 
them  and  tben  hooped  with  iron;  these  are 
called  made  masts,  and  are  stronger  than  the 
single  sticks  of  the  same  size.  Hollow  masts 
ni  plate  iron  are  in  nse,  part^eQlarly  tar  iroB 
steamdiips.  Boles  for  tbe  loigtb  of  tbe  vak^ 
mast  of  a  ship  have  been  b«f  tbe  sum  <ii 
the  length  of  tbe  load  water  line  end 
main  breadth  of  the  vessd,  and  also  twice  tlie 
breadtii  added  to  the  d^tb.  About  tbe  bead 
of  each  of  the  lower  masts  are  framed  timben 
making  a  horiaontal  scaffolding  or  platform, 
wbi(di  is  known  as  tbe  top.  On  large  ships  it 
is  railed  around,  and  <m  vessels  of  war  it  nsed 
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to  be  tbo  aastom  to  etetkm  tan  in  it  diiriig 
M.«DgagemeBtanDedw1thniaBketB.  Upon  the 
Msn&d  firont  edge  of  the  top  stands  ue  top- 
Biast,  seoared  in  ptrt  hy  paM&g  above  throoah 
« itrong  iron-boand  flat  block  set  harizontaUjr 
upon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  maat 
•od  oalled  a  oap.  The  topntast  ia  aboi^  %  the 
lengthof  tbelowernuut;  and  above  it  mMeed 
in  ue  manner  tiie  tt^Mpillant  maat  and  royal 
mast;  and  in  aeaa  warn  the  preriUling  wmds 
are  light  and  are  felt  more  aloft,  atill  another 
mast  a  added,  oalled  the  sliTBail  mast  At  the 
head  of  the  upper  masts  are  cross  trees  in 
^laoe  of  the  top  on  the  lower  mast.  £aoh  oi 
these  masts  carries  its  own  ^rd,  from  whioh 
depends  the  square  sul  designated  by  the  same 
Bdune  as  tiie  mast  to  whic^  it  belongs.  Its 
lower  oornera  are  dieeted  out  to  the  extremiUes 
«f  the  yard  below,  or,  in  case  of  the  courses  or 
lower  B^Us,  to  the  declc.  The  yards  slide  ap  and 
down  tb«r  masts,  the  lower  yards  hanging  ia 
alings  called  jeers  by  their  middle  part,  and 
moat  of  them  by  lifts  attached  to  the  yard 
arms,  and  passing  tlienoe  throng  a  block  at 
fhe head (tf  the  mast.  The  fiiremaafc  iaabont 
^  duxrter  than  the  mainmast,  and  is  ftandshed 
intlk  similar  yards,  ri^ng,  and  sails;  those 
flf  the  two  masts  are  distiagaished  by  the 
terms  mun  and  fore  respectively  applied  to 
them.  The  mizzen  mast  of  a  ship  carries  no 
•qnare  sail  hanging  from  the  mizzen  yard,  bat 
a  miazeo  topsaiX  to[^allant  sail,  and  royal.  In 
place  of  the  lower  sqoare  sail  is  a  for^-and-^ 
Bail  oalled  a  spanker  or  gafif  sail,  whioh  ex- 
tends aft  from  the  mast  over  the  taffrail,  and 
ki  sheeted  ont  to  the  end  of  a  gaff  above  and 
to  that  ci  a  boom  below.  This  is  of  great  ser- 
Tioe  as  a  steering  s^l,  acting  as  it  pushes  the 
stem  off  from  the  wmd  to  brmg  the  bow  np  as 
ttiahanled  in  and  kept  flat  A  similar  aaU  is 
■nnetimea  attached  to  each  of  the  othw  maato 
and  used  for  storm  sails.  The  masts  are  held 
down  by  shronds  and  stays.  The  former  are 
strong  ropes,  each  one  9i  as  long  as  Uie  mast, 
the  head  of  which  it  encirdes  by  its  middle  part. 
A  n  amber  of  thrae  purs  are  thns  secured  over 
the  head  of  the  mast,  and  the  ends  are  bron^t 
down  over  the  side,  diver^ng  as  they  desoend. 
They  terminate  ontoide  the  aaip  in  blocks  call- 
ed dead  eyes,  whidi  connect  by  a  tackle  to 
ethers  fiistoned  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chan- 
nels or  chainwales,  which  are  heavy  plank> 
ing  seoared  edgewise  to  tike  side  of  the  ves- 
Mi  below  the  bolwarka.  Thie  edge  is  held 
down  by  iron  braoee  bolted  below  to  the 
ftttobka.  Thons^  the  mtta  oUeot  of  the 
ahroads  is  to  hold  the  masts  steady,  they  abe 
serve  as  ladders,  small  ropes  oalled  ratlines 
b«ng  tied  across  from  one  to  another  fw 
rtepa.  The  topmast  diroads  are  set  ap  by  dead 
eyes  secured  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  top^ 
ud  this  edge  is  braced  dowa  by  short  n^Ms 
called  fattouc  shronds  attached  below  to  the 
npper  part  of  the  tower  mast  The  fbttook 
■nroods  and  those  <^  the  topmast  have  ratlines 
also,  but  those  for  the  masts  still  higher  are 


freqoffiitly  only  two  ropes  set  np  to  the  oroos 
trees.  The  stays  are  ropes  whioh  act  as  ties 
to  hold  down  the  several  masts,  starting  gen- 
erally from  their  heads,  and  secured  to  the  foot 
of  the  next  mast  in  front,  those  for  the  foreman 
to  the  bowsprit.  The  back  stays  pass  from 
the  heads  of  the  topmasts  directly  down  to  the 
chain  wales,  smnewhat  aft  of  the  foot  of  the 
mast  to  vhi<»i  they  belong.  The  stays  that  pass 
from  the  several  masts  forward  sometimes  sup- 
port tolaugnlar  fore-and-aft  saila,  odled  stay 
Buls  or  storm  sails,  from  their  use  as  the  only 
sails  sometimes  set  for  lying  to  in  heavy  galea. 
The  main  and  mizzen  masts  stand  nearest  to- 
gether, the  former  somewhat  aft  of  the  centre, 
end  both  of  them  osnally  are  set  raking  or  ia- 
dining  aft.  The  forraoast  stands  well  forward 
and  upright  The  bow^rit  extends  forward 
over  the  bow,  rising  at  an  angle  of  80°  to  88% 
its  heel  resting  in  a  step  on  the  first  deck  be- 
low dose  to  the  foremast  A  oap  is  fixed  upon 
the  head  of  it,  presenting  a  round  hole  above 
the  bowqprit,  throu^  which  is  passed  the  q>ar 
called  the  jU>  boom,  vhidi  is  the  extension  of 
the  bowspsit  As  the  foremast  is  at^ed  for- 
ward to  toe  bovnprit,  and  sereral  fore-and-aft 
sails,  called  the  fore  stay  sail,  jib,  and  flying 
jib,  are  supported  on  the  stays  between  them, 
it  is  essential  that  the  bowsprit  itself  be  well 
secured.  This  is  done  first  by  the  bobstay,  a 
very  strong  rope,  sometimes  double  and  triple, 
which  connects  the  outer  portion  of  the  bow- 
sprit with  the  stem;  and  by  the  bowsprit 
uirouds,  which  are  ropee  extending  from  the 
end  of  the  bowsprit  and  of  the  Jib  bocnn  to  the 
bows.  The  martingale  is  a  stiff  brace  or  strut 
extending  down  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
to  tighten  the  head  stays,  that  reach  from  the 
stem totheextremeendofthejib  boom.  Ayard 
BometimeB  hangs  under  and  across  the  end  of 
t^  bowsprit,  oalled  the  spritsail  yard,  support- 
ing a  aquan  sail  oalled  ue  sptitttiL  The  sails 
over  toe  bowqvit  are  of  triangular  Bh^>e. 
They  are  run  up  the  staya  by  halyards  and 
drawn  down  by  the  downnnd.  The  rope  by 
whioh  their  lower  comers  are  made  fkst  to  the  v 
deck  is  oalled  the  sheet;  this  is  also  the  name 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the  lower  oomers  of  the 
square  sails  are  hauled  ont  to  the  ends  of  the 
yards.  Of  the  courses  or  lower  square  sails 
the  comers  on  Uie  lee  dde,  which  in  sailing 
on  a  wind  are  hauled  aft,  are  secured  by  sheets ; 
bat  the  comers  on  the  windward  side,  whioh 
are  hauled  forward,  are  made  fost  to  the  deck 
by  ropes  oalled  taws.  It  is  with  reference  to 
tmding  these,  to  shift  them  aa  the  yard  awings 
bi  gidng  about,  that  the  laeparatenr  order  Is 
l^ven  of"  Tadka  and  sheets,"  sooeeeded,  as  the 
evfdntiott  is  eompleted,  by  "  Let  go  and  haul." 
The  braeea  are  the  ropes  by  whioh  the  yards 
are  swung  round.  The  sail  is  made  to  lie  still 
flatter  by  bowlines  whioh  are  at^died  to  the 
leach  or  edge  of  the  square  sails  and  pass  for- 
ward. In  sailing  as  dose  to  the  wind  as  pos- 
sible, the  weather  bowline  ia  hauled  tent, 
whwoe  tiia  expressian  "  to  sail  tm  a  bowUnei" 
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«r  "  on  a  taat  bowUae,"  for  lying  np  close  to 
the  wind.  In  rnnning  large  or  full  before  the 
irtnd  the  yards  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
Une  of  the  keel.  The  head  buIb  are  partialfy 
becalmed  by  Uie  after  ones,  and  the  fore-and- 
aft  sails  orer  the  bowtmrita  are  of  no  serrioe ; 
tiie  progress  of  the  snip  theroTore  is  not  so 
rapid  as  with  the  same  wind  on  the  quarter  or 
■beam  and  filling  all  the  sails.  In  order  to 
q>reed  a  greater  snrftce  of  oWTas  when  the 
winds  are  light  and  &ir,  prorlekm  ia  made  for 
lorathenfau;  Uie  yardarma  by  means  of  booms 
called  staddingsail  booms,  which  are  nm  out 
throng  an  iron  ring  on  tiie  end  of  the  yard, 
and  from  which  are  aospended  the  studding* 
■wis.  Witii  ■  ride  wind  these  sails  are  advsn- 
tageonsly  oarried  on  tiie  weatiier  side.  The 
assemblage  of  ropes  npon  a  ship,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  named,  are  known 
as  the  rigging.  Those  which  are  fixed,  as  the 
ahronds,  stays,  Ac.,  are  called  the  standing 
riming ;  and  tibe  rest,  as  the  halyards,  sheets, 
and  taoks,  are  the  mnning  ri^^ng.  Sails 
are  ftirther  described  in  tiie  artide  Sail.— - 
Working  (A«  Ship.  The  manner  in  which  a 
■b^  works^at  ■ea  depends  in  great  part  npon 
the  load  die  oarriea,  and  where  it  is  plaoed. 
Via  but  little  wel^t  she  is  nn«omfi>rtably 
tossed  about,  and  to  drifted  off  to  leeward 
when  sailing  on  the  wind.  With  Ba£3oient 
ballast,  this  may  be  placed  so  low  that  the 
ship  is  badly  balanced  and  rolls  Tiolendy,  or 
it  may  be  too  near  the  ends,  oanaing  her  to 
nitofa  heavily.  A  &ir  distribation  of  Uie  cai^ 
is  important,  and  the  plating  of  all  the  heavier 
articles  near  the  bott(»n  osdy  when  they  oaa 
be  pardally  cotinterbalanoed  by  other  Aneight 
in  the  npper  portions.  Fartionlar  referenj^ 
dionld  he  given  to  the  tr^  of  the  ship,  or  her 
proper  proportionate  dran^t  forward  and  aft, 
as  detennined  by  ezperiuice.  Many  last  vessels 
■re  s^ed  at  slow  rates  throiu^  lu^eot  of  Uiis 
preoaudmi.  It  is  stated  tiut&e  finely  noddled 
old  ships  of  the  Spaniards  when  eaptared  by 
ttie  Ekiglidi  never  sailed  remarkaUy  well,  for 
the  reason  that  the  EngHsb  did  not  nnderstuid 
their  proper  trim,  and  invariably  loaded  them 
BO  heavily  forward  as  to  mi^e  their  draught 
equal  at  t^e  bow  and  stem,  when  they  shonld 
have  set  deeper  aft  The  principle  npon  which 
a  vessel  is  made  to  advance  a^inst  the  wind 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  Snstatned  in  a 
state  of  eqnilibritmi  in  the  water  by  the  equal 
pressnre  of  this  flnid  aroand  the  hall,  she  to 
readily  snsceptible  to  any  force  applied  to 
change  her  podtion.  This  involves  a  move- 
ment <rf  the  water  to  admit  her  paBsage  throng^ 
it  On  the  line  of  the  ked  this  easily  takes 

8 lace  fmta  the  wedge-like  diape  <tf  the  hull 
tted  to  deove  the  water;  but  a  movement 
ddewise  is  resisted  by  the  ^at  body  of  water 
pressing  against  the  hnll  for  its  fall  length. 
Whenever  therefore  the  saUs  are  filled  by  a 
breeze  blowing  agdnst  them  from  behind,  even 
if  at  a  ocmsiderable  anj^e  with  the  lei^th  of 
file  shfp^  it  to  easy  to  pmeiv*  tiut  her  motion 


Aut  be  fimrard  on  the  line  of  the  keeL  Ai 
the  wind  dxaws  forther  forward  the  sails  an 
braced  farther  rotmd,  so  that  they  may  stUl 
receive  it  npon  their  after  ^e.  The  wind  of 
coarse  strikes  them  to  a  greater  disadvanti^ 
the  nearer  tiieir  ^lane  i^>prcMdiee  its  directioi) ; 
bnt  80  long  as  it  impinges  even  (^qnely  upon 
their  after  snrfbee,  a  portion  of  the  force  to  ex- 
erted to  press  oat  the  saito  in  a  forward  direo- 
tion,  white  the  remdnder  passes  nseleedy  dong 
the  plane  of  the  sails.  The  former  p<H*tion 
tends  to  pndi  the  dilp  ArMtly  In  ■  eoorse  lit 
li^t  angles  with  thto  i^ne;  Imt  the  Bfaa^ 
the  diip  being  opposed  to  thto  movement,  thto 
foree  dso  is  resolved  into  two,  one  acti^  to 
nr<^>d  the  ship  sidewise  and  the  other  forward. 
Thns  this  last  restdt  m«f  prove  effisctive  even 
when  the  head  oS  the  ship  to  pointed  oUlqnel^ 
toward  the  wind,  as  mentioned  of  the  dipper 
ships,  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  46°,  and  in  the  osse 
of  <minary  sailing  frigates  at  an  anf^e  of  69°« 
Though,  when  sailing  thas  partially  toward  tha 
wind,  bnt  a  small  portion  of  its  propelling 
effect  is  available,  something  to  recovered  by 
its  greater  force  caused  by  miulng  against  itj 
whue  in  sailing  in  the  opposite  direetian  its 
effect  to  diminished  by  nnming  awi^  flN»n  it. 
If^  after  sailing  for  any  time  with  the  sailB 
aharply  braced,  Ihe  beaii  of  the  veasd  can  be 
broDght  round,  so  that  the  auto  dull  fill  on  the 
other  side,  the  diip  will  proceed  on  the  other 
tack  on  a  line  reaching  farther  and  farther  to 
the  windward  of  that  before  passed  over,  and 
thas  by  a  suceeeeion  of  zigzags  progress  to  con- 
tinually made  against  the  coarse  m  the  wind. 
This  to  called  beating  to  windward,  and  the 
taming  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind  and  thenee 
aroand  to  tacking.  Thto  to  done  as  ftdlows: 
The  helmsman,  having  owefoUy  kept  the  head 
of  the  ship  aa  near  the  wind  as  practicable 
witii  the  sails  remaining  foil,  at  the  order  pats 
the  hetan  gradually  down,  and  sotm  dKer,  at 
another  oruw,  "hard  Splee.**  As  the  head  of 
the  veasd  to  tmis  brongbt  op  toward  the  wind, 
the  head  fore-and-aft  sails  are  let  fiy  by  casting 
off  tbeir  sheets,  so  that  they  shall  present  the 
least  impediment  in  the  way  of  thto  movement* 
The  spuiker  on  the  eontrary  to  hauled  more 
towara  the  oenb'e,  that  the  wind  continaing  to 
^rike  it  may  posh  the  stem  round  the  other 
way.  Soon  the  square  sails  on  the  foremast 
oatch  abac^  or  recdve  the  wind  on  tbcor  for- 
ward side.  Ihto,  while  it  checks  the  headway, 
dso  tends  to  throw  the  bow  still  farther  round. 
The  iJter  ytfds  are  then  swung  for  the  wind  to 
strike  them  on  the  other  side,  and  the  same  to 
next  done  to  the  head  yards.  As  the  sails  fiS, 
the  ship  soon  gathers  headway  on  tiie  new 
tack.  Fore-and-aft  riflsed  vessds  are  nndi 
better  adapted  for  woilmig  to  windward  thjM 
those  with  square  sails.  Their  saito  keep  foil 
at  a  smdler  an^  wkh  the  wind,  and  in  going 
about  or  ta<^ing  they  do  not  lose  headway,  bnt 
even  mn  some  distance  ^reotiy  io  the  eye  of 
the  wind,  which  other  veaseto  are  prevented 
from  doing  by  their  great  wquM  tiSim  fSSka^ 
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alMok.   As  s  fltorm  oobns  np  at  mo,  the  flni 

preoantioa  is  to  (Norton  siul.  The  lighter 
eaili  are  taken  in  and  ftirled,  and  the  topsails 
are  first  ^gte-reefed,  and  next  donble-reefiad; 
BMinsail  is  ndod;  miasen  tops^  dose-reefed; 
Doxt  fore  and  in«n  topeail  the  same ;  main- 
avl  is  then  furled  and  the  jib  also.  The  fore- 
wml  is  then  reefed  and  the  mizzm  topsail  is 
flirled.  The  main  spencer  may  now  be  set, 
aod  the  fore  topeail  Airled  unless  the  ship  is  too 
Bti£  With  olose-reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed 
foresail,  with  the  mtain  spenoer  and  ataj  amis, 
the  ship  is  now  under  good  sail  for  ^thw  nm- 
niDf  or  lying  to.  With  inoreasing  wind  and 
the  ahip  Ijing  to,  the  foreaidl  may  be  taken  in, 
tmd  the  sail  be  still  farther  reduced  to  goosfr- 
wiiif^g  the  main  topsulr  which  is  hauling  up 
the  weather  elew  ana  stopping  the  sail  down 
to  the  yard,  leaving  only  the  portion  on  the  lee 
Bide  exposed.  When  this  is  taken  in,  the  last 
reaort  is  setting  tarpaulin  in  the  weather  miz- 
asQ  tig^ttg  of  the  ship.  The  praotioe  is  some- 
what varied  with  different  ships  aooording  to 
their  manner  of  working.  In  oaae  the  vessel 
does  not  lie  to  well,  she  may  in  a  favoraUe  lull 
of  the  storm  be  put  before  the  wind,  and  run 
off  under  bare  poles.  With  snob  resooroes, 
ah^  at  sea  in  good  toim  with  plen^  of  room 
naoaUy  eaoMO  m  the  aevweet  atomu,  aom»> 
tiiiiea  Indeed  with  the  aaSbt  man  or  m»  torn, 
tbe  toinaasts  carried  away,  and  oooa^naUy 
vith  a  mis»n  mast  out  awi^  to  ease  the  vea- 
ael,  or  otherwiae  dismasted.  The  great  dan- 
gm  is  in  proximity  to  land,  atpwMjfy  when  it 
18  a  lee  shore. 

SHIP  WORM,  or  Pn.a  Wobh,  the  popular 
name  of  the  bivalre  shells  of  tbe  family  vAofo- 
dida  and  genua  ttr«do  (Linn.),  so  called  from 
thnr  perforating  ship  and  other  timber.  The 
shell  IS  thick,  short,  ^obolar,  equal-Talred, 
widely  open  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  tbe 
larger  or  inner  extremity  of  a  oylindrioal  tube, 
straight  or  sinuona,  partly  or  entirely  lined  with 
white  oaloareooB  matter,  and  often  open  at  both 
ends.  The  Talvea  are  ndnoed  to  men  wpen- 
dagea  of  the  foot;  in  the  eoitre  of  their  oireu- 
lar  opening  this  organ  is  potmded,  the  whole 
forming  a  very  ^eotaat  boring  ai^paratua, 
which  is  indioated  by  their  peculiar  shape, 
atreogth,  arrangement  of  the  TalTalar  ridjm, 
and  great  size  of  the  adductor  musole.  The 
animal  is  elongated  and  worm-like,  the  length 
b«ng  due  chiefly  to  the  prolon^tion  backward 
of  each  resfm-atory  tube,  the  siphons  of  which 
are  providMPwith  9  oaloareooa  triangular  flat- 
tened plates,  the  palsttM,  which  are  always 
turned  to  the  external  aperture.  The  best 
known  n>eeies  is  the  t&nda  naeolu  (Lino.), 
whose  oaloareons  tnbea  are  from  1  to  Si  foot 
kag.  TbM'  attadE  wood  immersed  in  sea 
water,  vheuer  of  ahips,  piles,  or  piers,  boring 
Ib  tlie  direotiim  ci  tbe  grain,  and  turning  out 
only  for  a  hard  knot,  or  a  companion  whose 
presence  tiiey  d^eot  by  the  sense  of  hearing; 
the  dost  of  tike  rasped  wood  is  introduced 
the  foot  into  tha  oari^  ot  the  mantia  and 


swallowed,  and  Is  usually  found  filUng  tiie  long 
intestine.  They  are  ovoviviparous,  and  the 
young  after  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother 
bare  a  smooth  bivalve  shell,  swim  by  means 
of  long  vibratUe  eilia,  and  creep  by  the  tongue* 
shaped  foot;  they  soon  attach  tbonselves  to 
wood  and  bef^  to  bore,  secreting  the  calcare- 
ous tube  as  they  go  alraig;  they  grow  in  the 
ifood  and  enter  it  when  yonng,  as  is  evident 
firom  the  external  aperture  being  too  small  to 
admit  tbe  body  of  tne  enclosed  adults.  From 
the  tropical  seas  they  have  bew  introduced 
into  the  temperate  waters  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  In  manjr  jdaoea  have  bean  ex- 
ceedingly destmotive;  in  1781-*S  great  alann 
was  felt  in  Holland  lest  the  dikes  should  bo 
destroyed  by  their  borings  in  the  supporting 
piles,  and  tb^  dai^r  has  threatened  more  than 
oiwe ;  piles  that  had  been  driven  only  6  or  T 
weeks  on  tbe  coast  of  Holland  have  been  found 
eaten  through  and  through ;  many  a  stout  ship, 
eq>eoially  in  the  trofdcs/bas  been  destroyed  by 
these  sniaU  bivalves.  Daring  tbe  great  inun- 
dation in  Holland  in  Feb.  1861,  in  which  vil- 
lages were  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  40,000 
acres  of  cultivated  land  submerged,  and  many 
lives  lost,  the  dike  of  Leeuwardea  was  broken 
throu|^  giving  fr^  entrance  to  the  waters; 
from  post  expuienoe,  there  can  be  littie  doubt 
that  the  attaeka  of  the  torsde  had  so  weakened 
the  piles,  aa  to  invito  the  breid:  at  tUa  i^aoa. 
The  best  proteotion  has  been  found  to  be  metal 
sheathing  and  broad-headed  nails,  and  in  soma 
oases  kyanizing  or  otherwise  poisoning  the  tim- 
ber haa  prevented  their  attacks.  Other  species 
have  been  found  whose  tubes  extend  for  ft  to  ft 
feet,  with  walls  of  ^  to  i  inch  thick,  and  some- 
times diverging  into  2;  one  borrows  in  tbe 
husks  of  oocoanuts  and  other  woody  tropical 
fhnts  floating  on  the  ocean,  making  very  crook- 
ed chaaoels.  For  details  see  tbe  abstract  d  a 
paper  read  before  the  national  institute  at 
Waahii^[t<Mi,  B.  0.,  by  James  Jarvia,  Esq^  giv- 
ing the  remlta  of  his  experiments  sinoe  1849 
on  variooa  kinds  at  timbw,  in  tbe  "  Annual  oi 
Boientifle  Disoorary*'  for  1857,  p.  869^^ABother 
pile  «r  timbw  worm,  whioh  wfll  be  best  men- 
tioned in  this  artiole,  is  a  minute  ses^e-eyed 
crustacean,  of  the  order  iaopoda,  and  genua 
limnoria  (Leach).  The  best  known  species  ia 
the  L.  terebrani  (Leach),  1  to  i  of  an  inch  lonf^ 
rounded  at  each  end,  w^  sides  parallel ;  there 
are  14  segments,  the  last  3  much  tbe  latest, 
the  7  next  to  the  head  each  bearing  a  pair  <Hf 
short  le^;  there  are  2  purs  of  jaws  and  a  pair 
of  strong  mandiblea,  which  are  the  boring  or- 
gans ;  the  general  color  is  olivo-gray.  It  can 
swim  as  well  as  creep,  and  when  touched  rolls 
itself  into  a  ball  by  bendii^  down  the  head 
and  tail  in  themanner  of  theoraanKm  sow  bug, 
which  it  much  resanUas.  It  was  disoovered 
by  the  late  Robert  Stevenaon,  the  uvhitect  <tf 
the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  in  1608,  and  WM 
named  and  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in  1811. 
It  ia  gTMarions,  uid  abundant  in  some  places; 
it  atiacka  by  preference  soft  woods,  like  the 
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pbw  fiunilT,  thooeb  It  wQI  perftinta  all  tlw 
nard  wooda,  as  fiir  as  knowa,  except  the  teak 
nd  oflian  of  siniiUr  deiuky;  all  woodm 
atraotnres  immened  in  salt  water  are  attacked 
br  it,  espeoiall  J  sea  bulwarks,  and  the  piles  and 
jners  of  bridges,  docks,  and  canals;  it  rarelf 
perforates  floating  wood,  unless  it  be  oonflned 
in  timber  dooks.  The  perfbratiooB  are  gener- 
ally for  a  few  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and 
in  pr^erenoe  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  be- 
tween the  annoal  rings^  and  their  nambers 
are  so  great  that  hj  the  time  one  has  perfo- 
rated an  inch  the  timber  is  riddled.  Thev  ue 
oommoa  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlantio,  and  ore 
erarjrwhera  deatmetim  They  may  be  gnard- 
«d  against  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Undo. 
Hiese  deatmetive  oreatares  hare  also  their 
nsea  in  disintegrating  sonken  ressels  md  wood- 
en  sabstanoes  which  wonld  otherwise  obstmot 
important  narigable  dunnels,  and  require  great 
labor  and  expense  to  remore.  Other  moUasks 
whioh  bore  Into  the  hardeet  sabstanoes,  as  pho' 
Im,  UthodmrnM^  clanayoUa,  tttp^rgilUun,  ttati- 
enoo,  &c,  will  be  noticed  imder  Bromt  Borkbs. 

SHIPPING.  The  law  of  shipping,  the  law 
of  marine  insorance,  and  t^e  law  of  negotiable 
paper  hove  a  common  origin  in  the  custom  of 
merchants.  This  custom  and  its  authority  as- 
oend  to  a  remote  aatiqnily,  and  the  books  to 
which  we  most  reCur  me  it  give  us  tiie  rules 
not  of  one  peoide  or  oounby  alone,  witUn  two 
or  three  ceotones  only,  bat  of  the  oommeroi^ 
world  daring  many  i^fes.  Hius  we  Uni  that 
many  of  tiie  present  rules  and  principles  of  the 
Inw  of  ahip^iur*  some  even  of  those  which 
might  seem  to  be  most  peculiar,  have  an  ear- 
ner origin  than  any  thing  in  the  common  law, 
or  indeed  in  any  existiDg  system  of  law.  Eren 
tlie  Roman  law,  in  the  rubric  de  Ug6  Rhodia 
de  jaetu  (concerning  Jettison),  quotes  and  con- 
firms Uie  law  of  Rhodes,  whose  commerce 
flourished  at  least  1,000  years  before  the  Ohris- 
tian  era.  In  the  fi-agment  to  whioh  we  have 
alluded,  the  modem  law  of  Jettison,  average, 
and  oontribotion  is  as  distinctly  stated  as  in 
any  recent  text  book;  and  in  the  title  d* 
iieo  JimMre,  wfalob,  however,  like  many  other 
mmoa  of  the  OorpiaJkrig  relatii^  to  shipping, 
k  not  traoaaUe  to  any  eariiar  eonroe  than  the 
law  of  Borne,  we  have  the  preaent  rules  regn* 
lating  loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia. 
Passing  orer  sereral  oentnries,  we  find  other 
still  ancient  bnt  useful  repoeitoriee  of  the  ons- 
toroa  of  merchants  and  of  the  muitime  law  in 
tbe  Contoiato  del  mar*,  a  collection  or  digest 
of  the  principal  rules  and  usages  established 
among  commercial  nations  frora  the  18th  to 
the  14th  century,  and  in  the  laws  of  Ol^ron 
and  the  laws  of  Wisby,  codes  of  maritime 
uaageB  promulgated  about  the  l&th  or  18th 
dentnry.  Later,  Z«  gulden,  a  book  of  the  1 6th 
century;  tike  Ordmwtme$d*  iamnrAis  of  Louis 
XIV.,  published  in  1681,  a  work  of  the  highest 
excelleoce  covering  the  whole  ground  of  mar- 
itime law ;  VaUn's  cbmrnoitarlee  upon  the  or- 
dinaooe ;  Olidrao'a  Vt  st  99utmm  d$  la  mr; 


■nd  tiie  wrMMS  cfBoeeoa  nd  CBsaregia,  Ital- 
ian Jurisconsults  of  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, reflect  tiie  commercial  usages  of  thefr 
reqieetire  periods,  and  are  the  abundant,  aa- 
thoritattre,  and  often  sought  sources  of  tiie 
modem  law  of  Bbii^)ing.— A  ship  is  personal 
property,  a  chattel ;  and  unless  some  pontire 
law  interposes,  it  may  be  transferred  flrom 
s^er  to  buyer  by  the  same  forms  that  attend 
the  transfer  of  chattels  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  it  can  hardly  adroit  of  a  doubt 
that  an  oral  contract  snfficee  to  pass  the  prop- 
erty in  a  ship,  and  that  no  written  evidence  of 
the  sale  is  essential  to  its  validity.  Still  it  is 
the  indent  usage  of  the  marltiaie  law  to  mate 
A  bill  of  aale  or  other  written  Inafamment 
afanost  inseparable  aceompaniment  and  evi- 
denoe  of  the  sale,  and  it  is  oonvenimit  and 
proper  that  it  shoidd  oontinne  to  be  so.  Bnt 
f^art  from  expediency  and  established  usage, 
written  evidence  of  ttie  sale  of  a  ship  is  mide 
an  essential  condition  of  r^stration  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  act  of  1708  pro- 
viding tiiat  in  every  case  of  sate  or  tranifer 
there  shall  be  some  instrument  in  writing  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  sale,  whioh  shall  redte 
at  length  the  former  certificate  of  ngistry; 
otherwise  the  ship  shall  be  incapable  of  iMing 
registered  anew.  Though  the  statote  does  not- 
prevent  tiie  prc^ierty  nouL  vesting  In  a  pm^ 
ehaser  under  a  mere^  oral  eontnct,  yet  it  ren* 
ders  a  bill  of  aale  a  praotleally 
formality,  becanse  regiatrallon,  of  wh)di  it  la 
the  oonditttm,  gives  to  the  ship  all  its  substan- 
tial value  as  an  instrumrat  of  commerce. — ^The 
laws  whioh  regulate  oommeree  confer  exclude 
privil^es  in  uie  carryingand  coasting  trade 
on  United  States  ships.  No  merchandise  may 
be  brought  from  any  foreign  coontry  to  thn 
except  in  American  vessels,  or  in  vessels  be- 
longing to  that  country  of  which  tbe  merchan- 
dise is  the  product;  and  no  merchaodise  ^all 
be  carried  from  port  to  port  in  the  United 
States  by  any  foreign  vessel  nnlees  it  formed  a 
part  of  her  ori^nal  cargo.  Ships  intended  for 
the  flditng  or  eoasting  trade  must,  if  not  rois- 
tered, be  enrolled  aqolioensed.  Ihahort,aab1p 
that  n  neither  r^stered  nor  enrolled  and  U- 
oensed  oannot  sail  on  any  voyage  with  the 
{Hivilege  or  protaotfbn  of  a  national  charaoter 
or  nMional  papers.  This  national  chwftcter 
and  tiie  benefit  of  it  can  be  acquired  only  by 
oomplianoe  with  the  registry  laws.  The  ^ips 
which  may  be  regirtered  under  these  laws  are 
those  built  within  the  United  StatHand  owned 
wholly  by  citizens  thereof,  and  those  captured 
and  condemned  as  prizes  or  adjudged-  forfeited 
by  violation  of  law,  if  owned  wholly  by  dti- 
zens  of  this  country.  No  ship  can  be  r^s* 
tered  if  an  owner  or  part  owner  nsoally  resiaea 
abroad,  although  a  oitiscoi,  anleas  he  be  a  con- 
sul of  tlie  United  States  or  an  agait  and  n 
partner  in  a  mercantile  boose  established  and 
dfring  business  here ;  nor  if  the  master  be  not 
ft  eitizen  of  the  United  States ;  nor  ifthe  own- 
er or  a  part  owner  be  a  natnrallced  oitiatB  aaA 
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roride  in  the  country  whence  he  oame  mor*  alone.   One  of  the  put  owners  generall;-  aets 

than  a  year,  or  in  any  foreign  country  more  as  ship's  husband.   His  ordinary  duty  and  an- 

than  two  years,  unless  he  be  a  consul  or  publio  t^ority  iaolude  equipping  and  repairing  the 

agent  of  the  United  States.    If  a  registered  ship,  takiDg  care  of  her  while  in  port,  famish- 

Amertcan  ship  be  sold  or  transferred  in  whole  Ing  her  wmi  all  regular  and  proper  papers,  and 

or  in  part  to  an  alien,  the  certificate  of  registry  making  oontEaots  for  freight  or  passage.  He 

must  be  delivered  up,  or  the  vessel  is  forfeited,  cannot  unless  specially  empowered  make  insur- 

As  soon  as  a  registered  vessel  arrives  from  a  auoe,  bay  a  oai^,  borrow  money,  or  snrrender 

foreign  port,  her  doonments  must  be  deposited  the  owners'  lien  on  tlie  cargo  for  freight.  It  i» 

with  the  ooUectOT  of  the  port  of  arrival,  and  not  abstdntely  established  whe&er  or  not  a 

tiie  owner,  (»■,  if  he  doee  not  reside  in  the  dia-  part  owner  has  a  lien  tm  the  shares  of  other 

triot,  the  master  must  make  oath  that  the  r^pe-  part  owners,  or  on  tibe  whole  vessel,  for  ad- 

tsr  contuns  the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  vauoes  or  balances  due  him  on  aceoant  of  the 

at  that  time  owners  of  the  snip,  and  at  the  vesseL    The  general  course  of  a^ndioation 

same  time  report  any  transfer  of  the  ship  or  of  seems  to  be  adverse  to  this  elum ;  yet  there  ia 

any  part  that  has  been  made  within  his  knowl-  some  authority  the  other  way,  and  in  the 

edge  since  the  registry,  and  also  declare  that  United  States,  and  particularly  in  New  York, 

no  foreigner  has  any  interest  in  the  sliip.   If  a  an  evident  dia^Kwition  to  favor  the  lion. — ^The 

ship  be  transferred  while  at  sea  or  abroad,  the  owner  of  a  ship  may  employ  it  in  carrying  hia 

old  register  most  be  given  up,  and  all  the  re-  own  goods  or  those  of  another.   He  may  carry 

qnirements  of  law  as  to  registry  must  be  com-  the  goods  of  others  while  he  himself  retains 

plied  with  within  8  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  possesion  and  direction  of  the  ship,  or  he 

the  home  port. — The  rights  of  part  owners  of  may  lease  it  to  others.   In  the  <me  case,  ha 

diips  form  an  important  branch  of  the  law  of  carries  goods  on  freight ;  in  the  other,  he  leta 

■hipping.  Two  or  more  persons  may  become  his  ship  by  charter  party.   When  goods  are 

imrtownemlntdtiierof  time  ways.  Theynuj^  carried  tm  fireigbt,  the  rights  and  oUlgationa 

valid  a  ship  t<)gether,  or  jolia  in  imrohaslng  of  ahh»  owner  and  shipper  are  stated  genwall^ 

<n-  eadi       parohase  Us  share  iiadKMaidmtly  in  an  uutromeat  of  wfanh  the  otif^n  u  lost  in 

of  the  others;  and  their  rights  and  obligationa  antiqaity,  and  which  is  now  in  udrersal  ase 

are  tiie  same  in  all  these  oases.  If  the  register  among  oomm^roial  nations  with  bat  little  va* 

or  instmment  of  trttosfer  do  not  designate  spe-  riety  of  form.  It  is  called  the  biU  of  lading, 

dfio  and  nneqnal  proportion^  part  owners  will  Tt  would  oontdn  the  names  of  the  consignor 

be  preeomed  to  own  in  eqaal  shares.   A  ship  and  conngnee  of  the  vessel,  of  tiie  master,  of 

may  form  part  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  oo-  the  places  of  departure  and  destination ;  also 

partnership,  and  then  it  will  be  governed  in  all  the  price  to  be  paid  as  freight,  with  primage 

respects  by  the  law  of  partnership^   Bat  part  and  other  cliarg^  if  any  tiiere  be ;  and  either 

owners  are  not  necessarily  partners.   Any  one  in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  in  the  maivin  the 


he  will,  bat  he  oannot  sell  the  share  of  any  The  bill  shoold  be  signed  by  the  master  ot  the 

otiier  part  owner  without  his  authority.  A  shin,  who  by  the  strict  maritime  law  has  no 

m^orityof  the  owners  may  generally  direct  anuior^  to  sign  a  bili  of  lading  nntil  the  goods 

tiie  emidoyment<tfthe  ship  at  their  diaoretion;  are  actually  mi  hoard.  One  oow  of  the  bill 

hut  a  court  ci  admiralty  will  interfere  to  do  of  lading  is  nsaally  retained  hf  the  master,  and 

ioatloe  between  ttrem,  and  prevent  any  one  three  oopi^  are  given  to  the  oonragnor;  of 

•om  inflicting  iqjary  oa  the  otliers.   In  the  these  he  retuns  one,  and  the  others  he  8«ids  to 

absence  of  the  rest,  and  without  prolilbltion  the  oonngnee,  one  of  them  with  the  goods  and 

from  them,  one  part  owner  may,  in  tiia  ezer-  the  other  by  some  other  conveyance.  The 

cise  of  good  faith  and  a  sound  discretion,  man-  bill  promises  delivery  to  the  consignee  or  his 

age  the  ship  as  for  himself  and  them ;  and  the  ass^ns.   The  consignee  may  designate  his  as- 

oontraots  into  which  he  enters  in  relation  to  ngns  by  a  particular  indorsement,  or  he  may 

the  employment  or  preservation  of  the  slup  indoise  the  bill  in  blank.   As  the  bill  is  evi- 

bind  all  the  part  owners  in  favor  of  an  inno-  denoe  against  the  ship  owner  as  to  the  recep- 

oent  third  pf^y.  In  general,  all  the  part  own-  tion  of  the  goods,  and  their  qnaatity  and  quau- 

ers  are  liable  in  toUdo^  or  each  one  for  the  ty,  it  is  oommon  to  say :  "  Contents  unknown." 

whole  amount,  for  all  the  repurs  of  a  ship  or  Yet  between  the  shi|>  owner  and  the  shipper 

for  necessaries  aotaally  st^>plied  to  her  in  good  the  bill  is  not  conolauve,  and  the  former  may 

JUth;  but  if  it  can  be  cleanly  shown  that  espe>  show  that  tiie  goods  were  iqjored  or  destiroyed 

dal  cre^  was  pven  and  intended  to  be  {^tw  *m  the  passage  by  reasmi  of  sMne  iutoinsio  de- 

to  one  owner  pawnutDyto  tiie  endnslon  of  the  feet,  which  was  not  i^parent  or  easily  to  be 

others,  the  others  oannot  be  holden.  Ohai^ng  ascertained  when  the  goods  were  shipped.  If 

the  ^oods  to  the  ship  by  her  name,  or  to  the  however  the  bill  has  altered  the  situation  of 

*'  ship  and  owners,"  would  tend  strongly  parties  relying  on  its  truth,  so  that  either  an 

to  show  that  the  goods  were  supplied  on  tiie  innocent  party  must  suffer  or  else  the  ship 

credit  of  all ;  but  charging  them  to  some  one  owner  whoee  agent  signed  the  bill  either  fran- 

owner  atone  would  at  wist  raise  the  aasumptimk  dnlentiy  or  heedlessly,  it  is  he  and  not  the  in- 

that  the  credit  was  intentionally  given  to  him  nooent  party  who  most  bear  the  loss.— Tha 
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oontraet  of  af&eif^tment  is  OBtire;  therefore  olatetliepftTmeiitof  flight;  hut  as  AemoneT' 

no  freight  is  earned  onlees  the  whole  is  earned  is  not  earned  except  hy  carrjing  the  passen- 

bjr  carrying  the  goods  ^nite  to  their  destina-  ger,  or  pro  rata  by  carrying  him  a  part  of  the 

tion.   it  the  transportation  is  incomplete,  hav-  way  with  his  consent,  it  may  be  recovered 

ing  been  interrnpted  by  wreck  or  ouier  cause,  bade  when  it  has  been  paid,  as  it  osaally  is,  In 

there  is  no  absolute  right  of  freij^t.  Tet  there  adranoe,  and  not  earned. — It  is  an  ancient 
is  a  oondidimal  right;  for  aa  soon  as  liie  sh^  ^principle  of  the  maritime  law  that  ship  and 

not&vw  the  goods,  it  not  only  comes  nnder  oargo  nave  reciprocal  datiea  or  obUgatkna,  and 

the  obluation  of  carrying  th«n  to  their  dead-  in  mntnally  pledged  for  the  pafonnanee  of 

nation,  bat  at  the  same  time,  or  perh^  more  these  duties.  In  other  words,  not  only  is  the 

Mcaotly,  on  breaking  ground  and  b^;inning  the  owner  vf  the  ship  boond  to      owner  of  the 

Toyage,  aoqoires  the  ri^t  of  so  oanying  uem.  cargo,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  to  lade  it 

Therefore,  if  any  interroption  intervene,  the  impwly,  to  take  care  of  it  while  on  board,  to 

owner  has  the  right  of  traus^pping  the  carry  it  safely,  so  far  as  the  Beaworthinees  of 

goods  and  carrying  them  on  to  their  original  the  ship  is  concerned,  to  its  destined  port,  and 

destination.   When  they  arrive  there,  he  may  then  deliver  it  all  in  a  proper  way,  bnt  the  ship 

claim  the  freight  money  ori^nally  agreed  upon,  itself  is  bound  to  the  dischai^  of  these  daties. 

bat  no  more,  whatever  extra  cost  he  may  have  That  is  to  say,  i£  by  reason  of  a  &ilnre  in  any 

inoorred.   If  the  shipper  please,  at  any  inter-  of  these  particniars,  the  shipper  of  the  goods 

mediate  port  of  the  voyage,  to  tender  the  full  Is  damnified,  he  may  indeed  look  to  the  ship 

freight,  the  ship  mnst  of  conrae  deliver  up  the  owner  for  indemnity,  hut  he  is  not  obliged  to 

goods.   When  the  ship  master  certunly  will  do  so,  because  he  may  proceed  by  proper  pro- 

Botwcertunly  cannot  canyorsend  the  goods  cees  against  the  ship  itsell  On  tiie  other  hand, 

fbrward,  the  strict  rale    law  is,  that  the  ship-  if  the  ship  dischat^  all  its  dntlw,  the  owner 

per  is  Mititled  to  them  without  any  payment  may  look  to  the  dipper  for  Moment  of  faia 

<tf  freif^t  Bo  the  shipper  may  always  rdtaae  frel^t,  or  he  may  keep  his  hcud  on  the  goods, 

to  receive  them,  and  then  under  no  oirum-  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  until  the  freight 

stanoee  is  freight  payable,  on  the  ground  tiiat  money  is  pfdd. — An  owner,  we  have  said,  may 

the  original  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  no  new  let  his  ship  to  others.   The  inrtrument  which 

one  has  been  substituted,  either  expressly  or  contuns  the  evidence  of  such  a  contract  is 

tacitly,  or  by  implication  of  law.   But  when  called  a  charter  party,  an  ancient  name,  the 

the  master  can  do  no  more  with  the  goods,  and  origin  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.   The  form 

6ffer8  their  delivery  in  good  fiuth,  the  shipper  of  the  instroment  varies  of  coarse  with  the 

ought  not  to  refdse  nnreasonably  to  receive  bargain  between  the  parties.   Generslly  only 

them.   If  they  ere  formally  tendered  on  the  the  burden  of  the  ship  is  let,  the  owner  holing 

<Nie  side  and  formally  accepted  on  the  other,  posseasion  of  her,  finding  and  paying  master 

the  original  contract  is  held  to  be  severed,  and  and  crew,  supplies  and  rwairs,  and  navigating 

nowindghtvfofttto  isdae;  and  however  they  her  as  is  agreed  npon.   Sometimes,  however, 

ma^  come  mto  possession  of  Hm  shipper,  if  the  owner  lets  his  snip  as  he  might  let  a  house, 

their  original  veUm  has  been  increased  by  the  and  the  hirer  takes  posseadon,  mans,  navigatesi 

partial  trsnsportation,  the  courts  are  disposed  supplies,  and  even  repairs  ber.  llie  chartw 

to  give  the  ship  owner  a  proportionate  share  party  should  dengnate  particularly  the  shq*  and 

of  the  freight.   The  goods  are  to  be  ddivered  master  and  tiie  parties ;  should  desoibe  the 

bythe  biU  of  lading  In  good  oonditioa  excepting  ship  generally  and  particuJarly  as  to  her  ton- 

**1iie  dangers <tf  tiie seas,"  and  such  other  risks  nage  and  opacity;  should  designate  especially 

or  perils  as  may  be  expressed.   Damage  caused  what  parts  of  the  ship  are  let,  and  what  parts 

to  goods  by  an  excepted  risk  is  therefbre  the  if  any  are  reserved  to  the  owner  or  to  the  mas* 

loss  of  the  shipper  or  oonsignor,  and  not  the  ter  to  carry  goods,  or  for  Uie  purpose  of  naviga- 

loss  of  the  owner.  Bnt  if  goods  are  lost  in  sub-  tion ;  shoald  describe  the  voyage  or  the  period 

stance,  even  if  not  in  form,  as  if  sugar  is  washed  of  time  for  which  the  ship  is  hired  with  proper 

out  of  boxes  or  hogdieads,  or  whie  leaks  out  particularity ;  and  should  set  forth  the  lay  days, 

of  casks  by  reason  of  injury  sustained  from  a  thedemurrage,theobligationsaponeitherparty 

pwil  of  the  sea,  though  the  master  may  deliver  in  respect  to  the  navigation  or  ftamishing  <tf 

the  hogsheads  or  casks,  this  is  not  a  delivery  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  other  particulars  of  the 

fte  Bogar  or  ftf  Uie  wine,  and  no  freight  is  due.  baifiidn ;  for  as  it  is  a  written  instromoit,  the 

Bnt  llr^it  most  be  paid  if  Ae  goods  are  in-  charter  party  cannot  be  varied     extmul  evi- 

jored  w  aetoally  pensh  and  ^iBSppeei  from  dmoe.  lay  di^  are  those  which  are  allowed 

any  internal  defect  or  decay  or  diange ;  that  the  charterer  tm  loading  or  unloading  the  Tes- 

is,  frvm  causes  inherent  in  the  goods  them-  sel.   They  are  counted  from  the  arrival  c^the 

selves.   If  goods  are  delivered,  altiiongh  dam-  ship  at  her  dock,  wharf,  or  other  place  oi  dis- 

aged  and  deteriorated  from  foults  for  which  the  charge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  her  port 

ahip  owner  is  respiHimble,  as  bad  stowage,  of  destination,  .unless  otherwise  agreed.  In 

deviation,  negligent  navigation,  or  the  like,  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  to  the 

freight  Ib  dae,  the  amount  of  the  damage  being  contrary,  Sundays  are  computed  in  the  calcola- 

first  deducted.   The  rules  in  respect  to  passage  tion  of  l^days  at  the  port  of  disoliat;ge;  bat 

nuHuty  are  qvLtn  analogooa  to  tlume  wfaioh  reg-  if  the  oontraot  qieoifles  "  wofUng  I17  ^jSf" 
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BimdaTS  and  holidays  are  exolnded.  If  more 
Hme  than  these  agreed  lay  days  is  oooopied,  it 
most  be  pud  for,  and*the  amoant  thus  paid  is 
called  demarrage.  By  the  charter  party  the 
hirer  (or  charterer)  tiaaaUy  agrees  to  pay  so 
mnoh  demurn^  a  day.  u  time  be  ooonpied 
ia  r^airs  of  die  ship  which  are  made  neoessarr 
without  the  &olt  of  the  owner  or  master  or 
the  shit^Itself^  that  is,  if  they  do  not  arise  from 
her  origiaal  anseaworthiness,  the  charterer 
pays  during  this  time.  Bat  generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  claim  fur  demarrage  on  the  char- 
terer for  any  delay  which  is  induced  by  the 
action  of  the  elements,  as  ice,  tide,  or  tempest, 
or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  ft-om  any 
real  disability  of  the  consignee  which  could  not 
he  imputed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  his  own  wrong- 
fal  neglect.  The  contract  of  charter  party  may 
be  dissolved  by  the  parties  by  mntad  consent, 
or  without  their  consent  by  any  cironmstance 
wliich  renders  the  contract  illegal;  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  dedaration  of  war,  an  embarao,  or  a 
blockade.— In  the  navigation  <tf  tiie  i£ip,  tiie 
vhole  care  and  snpreme  oommand  are  intrastel 
to  the  master.  He  mast  see  to  every  thing 
that  respects  her  condition,  indading  her  re- 
pairs, aapplies,  loading,  and  nnloading.  He  is 
principally  the  agent  of  the  owner,  bat  is  to  a 
certain  extent  the  agent  of  the  shipper  and  of 
the  insurer,  and  of  aU  who  are  interested  in  the 
property  nnder  bis  charge.  Mnch  of  his  anthoii- 
ty  as  agent  of  the  owner  springs  from  neoesnt^. 
In  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  may  even 
sell  the  ship ;  he  may  pledge  her  for  a  debt  by 
a  bottomry,  bond;  he  may  charter  her  for  a 
Toyageoratermof  time;  and  may  raise  money 
for  repairs  or  incur  a  debt  therefor,  and  make 
hu  owners  liable.  The  necessity  which  creates 
the  aathori^  for  these  acts  mnst  be  greater  in 
some  oases  uian  in  others,  "nitu  a  Mue  is  Jns- 
tified  only  when  the  necessity  is  extreme  and 
urgent,  and  when  anch  a  coarse  seems  to  be' 
the  only  one  for  preserving  to  the  owners  mr 
insurers  any  part  of  the  ship's  valne.  The  ne- 
cesrity  which  authorizes  a  pledge  by  bottomry 
may  be  far  less  in  degree.  Chartering  the  ship 
is  warranted  by  a  considerable  mercantile  ex- 
pediency, while  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  ex- 
pense of  repurs  and  supplies  it  is  sufficient  it 
they  were  such  as  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
and  the  safe  and  comfortable  prosecntion  of  the 
voyage  render  proper.  Glenerally  the  master 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cargo  between  tiie 
lading  and  the  delivery ;  but  u  the  necessity 
vises,  he  may  sell  the  cai^  or  a  part  of  it  «t 
an  intermediate  port  if  he  cannot  oanr  it  or 
transmit  it,  and  It  most  perish  befbre  he  can 
receive  specific  orders.  So  he  may  sdl  it  or  a 
part  of  it,  or  pledge  it  by  means  of  a  responden- 
tia bond,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.  A  bond  of  respondentia  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  to  the  cai^  that  bottomry 
is  as  to  the  ship.  It  secures  money  borrowed 
at  maritime  interest  and  on  maritime  risk  by 
pledge  of  the  goods,  and  the  debt  is  discharged 
when  the  goods  perish.   The  owner  is  liable 
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for  the  master's  wrong  doings;  that  is,  for 
every  injury  done  by  the  master  while  acting 
in  that  capacity.  For  exunple,  if^  from  want 
of  skill  or  care  while  navigating  tiie  ship,  be 
rans  another  down,  the  owner  is  liable  for  the 
collision;  but  not  if  the  master  when  on  shore 
or  even  on  his  own  deok  quarrels  with  a  man 
and  beats  bun.— Under  our  pilotage  laws,  every 
ship  entering  or  leaving  a  harbor  must,  within 
cert^  limits,  accept  the  services  of  a  pilot  if 
they  are  ofi'ered,  or  pay  the' prescribed  fees  even 
if  those  services  sre  declined ;  and  if  a  ship  nw* 
lect  to  take  a  pilot  when  it  should  and  can  do 
BO,  the  owners  will  be  answerable  in  damages 
to  shippers  or  others  for  any  loss  which  may 
be  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refosal.  As  soon 
as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  control  of 
the  ship,  and  is  answerable  for  any  damage 
resnlting  from  his  own  negligence  or  default. 
Yet  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  iu 
case  of  obvioos  and  oertain  disability,  or  dan- 
gerous ignorance  or  error,  to  disobey  the  pilot 
and  dispossess  him  ot  his  authority-.— See  also 
Atxbmi,  BonoHBT,  SuTAOB,  IteAiLur,  and 
Stotpiob  nr  TBAnsrrcr. 

8HIRAZ,  a  city  of  Perria,  capital  of  the  prov^ 
Ince  of  Pars,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom,  situ- 
ated on  a  beautiful  elevated  {dain,  116  m.  £.  N. 
£.  from  Bushire ;  pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  It  ii 
enclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  m.  in  oiroamierenoe. 
Bhiraz  formerly  contained  many  mosques  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  but  the  town  was 
almost  totdly  destroyed  and  12,000  people  kill- 
ed by  an  earthquake  in  1868.  There  had  also 
been  severe  earthquakes  in  1813  and  1624.  It 
stands  on  the  road  leading  from  Bashire  to  Is- 
pahan, and  has  a  very  considerable  trade,  thou^ 
daring  the  present  century  it  has  greatiy  de- 
oline£  Its  Iq>idaries  are  sud  to  be  the  best  in 
Perda.  There  are  some  manufiwitares  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  firearms,  glass,  &o. 
Shiraz  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Saadi, 
who  is  buried  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  Hafix, 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  t>een  founded 
in  697 ;  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
vicinity,  among  others  the  ruins  of  Peraepolis. 

SHIRE.   Bee  Oomnr. 

8HIRE,  a  river  of  E.  Africa,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  one  of  the 
outleto  of  Lake  Hyassa  in  Ut.  14°  38'  S.  It 
has  a  southerly  course  of  about  860  m.,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi  about 
80  m.  above  the  u»ex  of  tiie  delta.  It  is  navi- 
gable throiq^ont  its  course  except  about  8S  m. 
of  r^ids,  and  at  the  pdnt  where  it  issues  ftom. 
the  lake  is  nearly  160  yards  wide  and  IS  to  16 
feet  deep ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Zambesi  it 
is  a  mile  in  width.  The  countiy  tfaronrii  which 
it  fiows  is  salubrious  and  well  adi^ted  to  th» 
culture  of  cotton  and  grain. 

SHIBLET,  Juras,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  18,  1696,  died  Oct.  39^ 
1666.  He  was  graduated  at  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  living  near  St.  Albans,  Hertford- 
shire, which  he  soon  after  resigned  in  conse- 
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dnenoe  of  harlng  become  «  Boman  OathoHe. 
After  a  few  years  of  dmdgery  as  teacher  in  the 
grammar  Bchool  ot  St.  Albane,  he  settled  aboat 
1625  in  London  and  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  He  bad  prodaced  altogether  88  playa, 
when  parliament  in  1642  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  stage  plays  throaghoDt  the  king- 
dom. He  fought  in  the  civil  wars  under  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  and  afterward  retamed  to  his 
old  occnpation  of  teaching.  The  great  fire  of 
London  drove  him 'and  his  wife  from  their 
honse  in  Fleet  street  into  the  Bobnrbs,  where, 
overcome  by  fHght  and  fatigue,  they  both  died 
on  the  same  day  and  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  Shirley's  plays  are  no  longer  acted, 
with  the  exoeptaon  of  the  "Tr^tor,"  partly  re- 
oast  by  Sh^  and  prodnced  at  Oovent  Garden 
theatre  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  "  Evadne,  or 
the  Statae.**  The  only  collection  of  his  dra- 
matic and  poetical  works  is  that  of  Qifford  and 
Dyce  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1888). 

SHOA,  a  kingdom  of  N.  E.  Africa,  in  Abys- 
sinia, between  lat.  8'  80*  and  11"  N.,  and  long. 
tS^  and  40"  80'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000, 
of  whom  aboot  1,000,000,  in  Shoa  proper  and 
X^t,  are  Christians  of  the  Ooptic  church,  and 
the  remainder  Mohammedans  in  the  eastern  and 
pagans  in  the  southern  dependencies.  Capital, 
Ankober.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
very  well  defined,  and  are  being  extended  as 

Ziortunity offers.  The Adaldesertbonndsitto 
E.,  the  river  Hawash  to  the  S.,  the  Aba!  to 
the  W.,  and  the,  country  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  the  Hohammedaa  Gallas  to  the  N.  Shoa 
eonstets  of  a  series  of  plateanz  rarying  from 
1,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  E.  part  of  the  kingdom  is 
called  Efot,  and  the  descent  toward  the  Adal 
desert  is  n^id.  The  B.  part  terminates  in  a 
broad  plain ;  and  in  the  W.  and  centre  is  the 
ralley  of  the  Jamma,  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  high  mountains  rising  from  its 
surface  both  N.  and  8.  Shoa  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
large  crops  of  grain  are  ndsed.  It  is  said  that 
tiiere  are  24  species  of  wheat  in  the  kingdom. 
The  higher  lands  are  used  chiefly  for  pastur- 
age. The  valleys  are  very  beautiftil  and  well 
wooded,  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  un- 
healthy, and  particularly  subject  to  fyrw. 
They  produce  coffee,'ootton,  dr^  and  differ- 
ent sorts  of  dye  woods.  Iron  ore,  snlphnr, 
and  coal  are  abundant,  but  the  inhabitants 
have  not  yet  learned  to  turn  the  last  named  to 
account.  Shoa  has  but  little  external  trade, 
and  its  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  princi- 
pally through  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  me  sea 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  These  ports  are  fhim  160 
to  800  m.  distant,  and  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting goods  across  the  desert  is  very  great. 
Gold  dust,  spices,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  and 
ivory  are  the  chief  exports,  but  some  of  these 
articles  merely  pass  throngfa  the  country  from 
the  snrronnding  territories.  Ootton  olotb  is 
mannfoctored,  and  the  natives  work  tn.  iron, 
Inrass,  co|^>er,  &c-^hoa  was  fbrmerly  a  pror- 
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faue  of  Abysnnla,  and  Is  still  nonfaalb'  a  dft> 
penden^cff'it  O^m Abtsshiu.)  Thefinrmof 
government  is  on  absolnte  monarchy,  and  about 
80,000  soldiers  can  be  mustered  upon  a  case  of 
emeivency.  The  British  government  sent  an 
expedition  to  Shoa  in  1841  under  H^or  Harrii^ 
who  negotiated  a  treaty  and  established  ftisndlj 
relations  between  the  two  powers. 

SHODDY,  a  rag  wool  obtained  fAim  old 
blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels,  Jkc,  and 
now  largely  employed  togetiicr  with  the  simi- 
lar article  called  mungo,  obtained  from  old 
woollen  garments  and  tailors'  clippings^  in 
mixing  with  new  wool  for  mann&ctnnng  a  va- 
riety of  cloths,  chiefly  pilot  cloths,  petershams, 
Ac.  In  some  of  these  rag  wool  constitutes  mne 
tenths  of  the  whole  mato^  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  bndness  of  worldng  np  wodQon 
rags  has  of  late  years  become  rtaj  eztendre. 
Altt^ether  about 60,000,000  lbs.  of  woollen  and 
worsted  rags  are  annually  torn  to  pieces  and 
converted  into  abont  40,000,000  lbs.  of  mungo 
and  shoddy,  worth  about  £800,000.  The  shod- 
dy is  rated  at  4d.  per  lb.  and  the  mungo  at  6d. 
Abont  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
wool  is  produced  at  the  town  of  BaUey  in  the 
west  riding  of  Yorkshire^  and  the  remainder  ia 
the  product  of  neighbonng  towns.  Hie  rags 
pass  through  a  number  of  hands  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  the  powerful  machines  em- 
ployed in  tearing  them  to  fibres.  In  the 
United  States  shoddy  has  become  a  mann&o- 
tnre  of  o(mdderable  Importance,  and  the  ar» 
tide  Is  also  imported  from  England.  Six  fiuv* 
tories  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  engaged  in 
its  production,  in  the  towns  of  Watervli^ 
Troy,  Newbui^,  and  Marlborough.  Its  pres- 
ence in  fabrics  is  detected  in  wearing  garments 
by  the  collection  of  rolls  of  short  wool  between 
the  cloth  and  the  lining.  The  sale  of  shod^ 
is  already  a  branch  of  business  of  some  impoi^ 
tance  in  Oedar  street,  Kew  York. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  commonly 
made  of  leather.  If  f\uiiiahed  with  a  top  for  en- 
closing the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  article  is 
called  a  boot ;  bnt  a  general  description  of  the 
Tarions  oovMings  for  the  ibet  may  properly  be 
^ven  under  tiie  present  heading.  The  oldest 
nmniathatof  the  sandal,  a  flat  sole  to  bo  wont 
miderihe  foot,  and  secured  to  it  by  thongs,  one 
of  which  passed  over  4  of  the  toes  and  between 
the  great  and  second  toe.  The  anuent  Egyp- 
tians made  sandals  of  leather,  and  others  for  the 
priests  of  palm  leaves  and  papyrus.  Specimcais 
from  their  tombs  are  preserved  in  the  British 
museum,  formed  of  stripsof  palm  leaf  nicely  fit- 
ted together  and  fomisbed  with  bands  <rf  the 
stem  of  the  papyrus.  The  Hebrem  made  use 
similar  protections  for  the  feet,  sometimes  fonn- 
ed  of  Imen  and  of  wood,  while  those  for  sol- 
diers were  of  brass  or  iron.  Among  the  anciwt 
Oreeks  and  Komans  the  use  of  shoes  was  not 
generaL  Spartan  youths  were  trained  to  go 
barefoot  and  the  heroes  ni  Hmow  are  osn- 
ally  described  as  without  shoes  when  amsd 
for  battle.  Socrates,  Phooion,  and  Oato  fre- 
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qnentlj  went  barefoot  The  femalea,  howe7er, 
wore  shoes,  and  their  oee  finally  became  nni- 
TersaL  Great  diversity  prevailed  in  their  fash- 
ion, and  the  several  sorts  were  named  from 
the  person  who  introdaced  them  or  from  the 
place  whence  they  came;  as  the  "shoes  of 
Alcihiades,"  "Persian,"  "Cretan,"  "Athenian 
■hoes,"  &o.  The  Lacedsemonians  wore  red 
shoes,  and  the  same  were  pot  on  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Borne  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  ealema  was  like  modern  shoes  in  form, 
covering  the  whole  foot,  and  tied  with  latohets 
or  strings.  Those  of  senators  and  patricians 
were  like  buskins,  omamented  with  an 
ivory  cresoent,  and  oaUed  ealeei  hmati.  Some 
were  made  with  tops,  and  of  all  lengthS}  even 
to  coTering  the  whole  leg ;  these  were  called 
eakeamenta  and  cothurni.  The  tops  were  of- 
ten of  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  lacing  op  in 
firont,  and  ornamented  at  the  npper  ez^emity 
with  the  paws  ud  heads  arranged  in  Bflap 
that  turned  over.  The  sUn  was  dyed  pnrple 
or  some  other  bright  color,  and  great  care  was 
evidently  taken  to  procure  an  exact  fit,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  representations  of  the  shoes  apon 
ancient  stataes.  They  were  varionsly  orna- 
mented with  imitations  of  jewels,  and  some- 
times  witii  cameos.  It  was  common  to  moke 
tiiem  open  at  the  toe,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
foot  was  left  exposed.— Vocden  shoes  were  in 
common  use  throughout  Europe  in  the  0th  and 
10th  oentnries,  and  were  worn  even  by  the  first 

grittces.  Oreat  attention  however  was  directed 
1  the  middle  ages  to  this  portion  of  Che  dress,  as 
well  as  to  the  covering  for  the  head  (see  Hat), 
and  eqnal  extravagance!  were  adopted  in  bo^ 
articles.  The  shoes  were  worn  of  different 
colors,  and  the  stockings  also  were  onlike  each 
other,  and  of  different  colors  from  either  of  the 
ehoes.  In  the  reign  of  William  Bufas  a  famoas 
beaa,Bobert,  sarnamed  the  Homed,  introduced 
shoes  with  long-pointed  toes  twisted  like  a  ram's 
horn.  Though  strongly  inveighed  against,  the 
Bt^le  became  fashionable,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Biohard  U.  the  points  had  increased  to  snch 
extent  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to  which 
th^  were  seeored  by  chains  of  aUver  or  gold. 
The  upper  parts  were  cat  to  imitate  the  win- 
dows of  a  chnroh,  and  tiie  whole  was  made  ex- 
travagantly conspicaoQs.  For  S  oentnries  the 
clei^y,  popes,  and  public  officers  sought  in  rain 
by  dedamationa,  bulls,  and  orders  to  break  up 
the  fashion.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1468  shoe- 
makers were  prohibited  making  for  the  "  un- 
privil^^  classes"  any  shoes  with  points  more 
than  2  inches  long ;  and  afterward  excommu- 
nication was  denonnced  against  any  persons 
wearing  such.  The  extravagant  taste  was 
then  directed  to  the  width  of  the  toe,  till  at  last 
Qneen  Mary  was  impelled  to  restrict  this  by 
prodanution  to  6  inches.  In  the  lOUi  centory 
shoes  were  made  of  ele^t  baff-oolored  Span- 
ish leather,  with  tops  of  enormous  dimennons 
ntreading  over  so  widely  as  to  greatly  obsbniot 
the  movement  ctf  the  feet  in  walldng.  The 
Faritona  wore  sooh  boot  tops,  and  wer  the 
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restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  French  oostom 
was  introduced  of  ornamenting  the  upper 
edge  with  lace.  The  present  simple  form  of 
^oe  was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  ITth 
century,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  same 
the  shoe  buckle  began  to  be  used.  During  the 
succeeding  century  this  continued  to  be  a  very 
conspicuous  ornament,  and  so  many  were  de- 
pendent upon  its  manufacture  in  England,  that 
when  it  began  to  be  un&shionable  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centnry,  the  prince 
of  Wales  sought  to  Iceep  up  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing it  for  the  sake  of  the  bookie  makers.  Shoes 
worn  by  ladies  In  the  last  oentory  were  aome- 
tiihes  very  elaborate  and  costly,  made  of  bright- 
colored  nlk,  ornamented  with  gold  or  aUrer 
stars  and  binding  of  difterent  colored  nlks  fk-om 
the  shoe  itself.  Of  all  the  ^versities  of  shoes 
worn  by  various  nations,  none  are  so  strange  and 
unnatural  as  the  slippers  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
of  rank.  From  childhood  the  growth  of  their 
feet  is  checked  by  bandages  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
treme safferiog,  and  almost  entire  inability  ever 
to  walk  without  assistance.  They  are  thne 
enabled  to  wear  shoes  only  8  or  4  inches  lon^ 
which  are  most  unquestionable  evidences  of 
their  high  rank.  The  shoes  are  of  silk  beanti- 
f uUy  embroidered  with  designs  in  gold  and  silver 
thread  and  cc^red  silka.  In  European  oonn- 
tries  wooden  shoes  are  in  very  general  uso 
among  the  peaaantey;  and  thon^  clumsy-, 
they  are  said  to  be  comfortable  to  the  feet, 
durable,  and  cheap. — In  .the  manufacture  of 
shoes  the  highest  perfection  has  been  attained 
in  the  United  States,  due  chiefly  to  the  in-> 
gennity  and  enterprise  of  the  mechanics  of 
Hassachnsetts.  Early  in  the  last  century  the 
lords  of  trade  reported  to  parliament  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachu- 
setts was  manufactured  in  tiie  province.  In 
Lynn,  the  making  of  women's  shoes  had  been 
a  branch  of  industry  of  some  importance  al- 
most from  the  early  settlement  of  the  place. 
The  business  was  conducted  by  the  families  of 
the  manufactnrers,  and  with  no  eq>ecial  skill 
until  the  settltfment  there  in  1750  of  a  Welsh 
shoonaker  named  John  Adam  Dagyr.  By  his 
snperior  workmanship  he  aoqnired  great  £une 
in  the  trade,  and  materially  improved  the  styl« 
of  the  work  in  that  rcfpon ;  so  that  in  1764  it 
was  reported  in  the  "  London  Chronicle"  that 
shoes  for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceed- 
ing in  strength  and  beauty  any  tbit  were  usu- 
ally imported  from  London.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Massachusetts  supplied  great  quan- 
tities of  shoes  for  the  army;  but  soon  after 
itH  close  the  bosiness  was  seriously  checked  by 
large  importations.  In  Lynn  however  it  re- 
vived, BO  that  in  1788  its  exports  of  women's 
shoes  were  100,000  pairs.  In  1796  there  were 
200  master  workmen  employed  there,  beude 
600  joomeymen  and  apprentioee;  and  abont 
800,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  suit  aw^,  chiefij 
to  Bontluni  markets.  From  the  dties  some 
were  exported  to  Europe,  and  also  direct  firam 
lynn.  The  bunness  continaed  steadily  to  in- 
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crease,  tmtil  It  amonnted  in  1856  to  the  pro- 
duction of  6,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  more 
than  half  as  many  boots,  valaed  at  upward  of 
$4,000,000.  Other  towns  in  eastern  Uassacho- 
Betts,  'especially  those  engi^ed  in  the  fishing 
business;  also  entered  into  the  manQfoctnre  <n 
ahoes.  The  fisheries  famished  abnndaDce  of 
cheap  oil  reqnired  for  preparing  the  leather, 
also  se^  skins  from  Labrador  and  Newfonnd- 
land  and  the  fishermen  when  at  home  fonnd  a 
profitable  ocoapation  in  eonrnting  these  prod- 
Hcts  to  tbeir  appropriate  nses.  Harblehesd  pro- 
dnces  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  shoes  annually. 
Haverhill  is  an  important  seat  of  the  trade, 
and  also  Danvers,  Worcester,  Milford,  Abing- 
ton,  Quincy,  Braintree,  and  many  other  towns. 
In  1845  the  total  product  of  the  state  was  val- 
ued at  $14,799,140;  in  1860  at  $37,468,856, 
consisting  of  82,678,167  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
11,678,885  pturs  of  hoots.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  76,669,  of  whom  48,907  were 
males,  and  82,662  females,  and  many  more  were 
gupported  in  various  pursuits  dependent  on  the 
trade.  In  Philadelphia  also  the  shoe  manufac- 
ture has  attained  considerable  importance,  the 
prodact  amoniitiDg  to  about  $4,000,000  annn- 
ally.  The  dty  h»a  long  beoi  fiuned  for  the 
excellence  of  its  sole  leaUier  and  morocco,  and 
Its  large  snpi^es  of  these  has  afforded  to  the 
foreign  shoemakers,  chiefly  Germans,  who  re- 
■ide  there,  excellent  facilities  for  the  proseon- 
taon  of  the  trade. — ^In  1809  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  David  Mead  Randolph  for  a  method  of 
riveting  soles  and  heels  to  the  uppers  instead 
of  sewmg  them  tt^ther,  as  had  been  before 
exclasively  practised.  He  used  a  last  sheathed 
on  the  bottom  witlf  an  iron  or  steel  plate.  On 
this  plate  he  laid  tbe  inner  sole,  and  bronght 
the  edges  of  the  npper  leather  around,  and 
temporarily  fastened  them.  The  outer  sole 
was  then  applied  and  secured  by  small  nails 
driven  through  the  8  thicknesses  and  dendied 
against  the  plate.  The  first  large  manufactory 
with  the  ase  of  machines  for  expediting  the 
operation  was  establldied  in  Battersea,  Eng- 
land, by  Brunei,  the  funoas  inventor,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  the  invalid  soldiers  of  Ohel- 
Bea  hoB^tal  for  snpplyiug  shoes  to  the  British 
-army.  The  shoes  were  made  with  a  welt  riv- 
eted to  the  edge  of  the  outer  sole  by  small 
nails,  and  a  row  of  longer  nails  outside  of  these 
secured  the  whole  to  the  uppers  and  inner  sole. 
The  bottoms  were  studded  with  short  nails  of 
copper  or  iron  to  improve  the  wear.  A  num- 
ber of  ingenious  machines,  worked  mostly  by 
treadles,  or  otherwise  by  a  winch  turned  by 
hand,  were  devised  by  Bronel  for  the  various 

£ recesses,  as  cutting  out  the  leather,  hardening 
;  by  rolling,  punching  the  holes  tar  the  nidls, 
forming  the  nails  from  slips  of  metal  and  in- 
serting them  in  the  holes,  boOi  by  one  machine, 
and  fbr  the  others  connected  with  the  securing 
of  the  parts  together.  The  machines  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  in  use  after  1816,  when 
on  the  establishment  of  peace  the  demand  for  ar- 
my shoes  fell  off,  and  manual  labor  being  more 


ahimdant  tbe  macUnes  w«re  of  lee*  impo*^ 
tance.  The  wooden  peg,  now  used  for  &!rten- 
ing  probably  J  of  all  tbe  boots  and  shoes  made, 
and  which  has  largely  oontribnted  to  dwapea- 
ing  these  articles,  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
about  the  year  1818  by  Joseph  Walker  <^  Hop- 
Irintcm,  Mass.  Other  ^provementa  which  have 
also  contributed  to  the  same  end  are  machines 
of  more  recent  invention,  anch  as  those  for 
making  lasto,  for  crimping  tite  leather,  uaA 
fonniuf  and  _8etting  the  peg&.  The  appfication 
of  sewmg  nuuihines  for  stiti^ing  lias  of  itaett 
wonderftdly  expedited  the  mannfintore,  e^»* 
oially  of  the  better  sorts  of  shoes.  Sioe  faotD* 
ries  are  now  large  establislimentB  worked  by 
steam  power,  the  btdldings  of  several  atorias  in 
height,  npon  each  of  which  distinct  teanchea 
of  the  trade  are  conducted.  In  one  room  fif 
the  basement  is  the  steam  ennne,  and  in  others 
the  machines  for  cutting  the  leaUiw,  rolling  it, 
shaping  the  soles,  Ac  In  the  story  above,  the 
leather  is  secured  to  the  last  and  tbe  outer 
soles  are  tacked  on  by  hand  jneparatory  to 
pegging.  The  peg^g  machine  is  sopped 
with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  100  foet  in  la^tih 
and  neatiy  coiled  up  like  a  watdi  qiring:  Its 
width  is  the  la»th  of  a  peg.  Prom  the  end 
of  the  ocnl  at  each  revolution  ct  the  maahine  a 
peg  is  dipped  off  and  falls  into  a  cdl,  ready  to 
be  introduced  by  the  next  movement  into  ita 
place  in  the  shoe.  Thus  tbe  pegs  are  produced 
and  set  at  the  rato  of  14  every  eecond.  This 
operation  being  completed,  the  shoes  go  np  to 
the  next  story,  where  the  bottcnns  are  smooth- 
ed and  finished,  when  th^  are  packed  m  tbe 
cases  for  the  market.  The  strtching  of  the 
parts  of  the  uppers  t(^ther  to  prepare  them 
for  the  last  is  done  by  sewing  machines  ran  hy 
steam  power  and  tended  by  women.  Budi  ara 
the  operations  in  general  connected  with  tbe 
manufiu^ore  of  what  are  oalled  sale  shoes.  £aeh 
ertablishment  is  usually  limited  to  the  prodno- 
tion  cf  (mly  <me  sort,  and  in  Massadnaetta  the 
same  exoladveness  <Hten  extends  to  aQ  the  foa- 
toriesofa^ngletown.  Custom  work  is  made 
upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  much  more  care. 
The  best  shoemakers,  to  secure  exact  fit,  keep 
separate  lasts  for  each  customer,  whidi  are 
changed  as  often  as  tiie  chai^  in  the  form  of 
the  foot  requires  a  new  fit  The  soles,  instead 
of  being  fastened  to  the  uppers  by  peeing,  are 
sewed  on  with  waxed  thrcuds,  which  givee  to 
the  shoe  a  neater  appearance  and  secures  longer 
wear.  The  styles  of  shoes,  boots,  and  half 
boots  or  bootees  are  numeroDS,  and  some  are 
unsurpassed  in  gracefbl  appearanoe  and  exoel> 
lent  worimian^^  by  any  made  in  EnrofMb 
Until  within  a  nw  years  a  decided  fnt- 
erence  was  ^ven  to  XVendi  hoots  and  ahoes; 
but  the  importations  have  of  tote  lai^y  USkm. 
off,  and  much  work  add  m  foreign  is  real^ 
of  domestic  production.  Hie  neatest  fona  ot 
shoe  or  boot  now  worn  is  that  known  as  the 
elastic  gaiter,  an  American  improvement  npm 
the  older  form  of  guter,  whidi  was  made 
with  lide-lacdinga  or  bntttma      tiia  ankteb  It 
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b  provided  with  two  triongalar  strips  of  eUstio 
corrugated  webbing,  one  inserted  on  each  ride 
the  shoe,  reaching  to  the  top.  Tliis  is  easily 
Rtretohed  open  eaffioientlT^  far  to  admit  the 
foot,  when  it  contracts,  making  a  snag  fit 
around  the  ankle.  The  material  of  these  U  calf 
■kin,  either  plain  or  jwanned,  the  latter  being 
^own  as  patent  leauier.  (See  JuAHmsa.) 
—India  rnbber  dioes  wwe  &st  brooght  from 
Booth  America,  and  were  prodaced  by  the  na- 
tives, who  collected  the  gum  and  rnn  it  in 
mooMs  of  the  fbniu  of  boote,  ahoes,  botUee.  &o, 
Tbase  wero  of  Ter7  rode  shapes ;  bat  tiie  shoes 
were  neverthelen  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
were  worn  over  boots  on  account  of  their  wa- 
ter-proof quality.  By  the  Americui  process 
of  vnlouiization  (see  Oaoutohodo)  new  prop- 
erties were  givw  to  the  India  rnbber,  and  with 
only  a  little  more  than  ^  of  the  gam  mixed 
witli  I  of  much  -cbewer  materials,  an  article 
was  prodaced  admirably  oalcalated  for  light 
overanoes.  The  manofactm'e  of  these  for  men 
and  wfHuea  has  been  proseoated  with  great 
snooesB  and  upon  a  very  large  scale  in  several 
idaoes  in  Connecticat  and  New  Jersey ;  md 
for  years  past  they  have  been  the  most  favorite 
shoes  of  the  kind  in  the  principal  European 
wlties.   Qatta  peroha  also  has  been  largely  ap- 

Slied  to  the  same  maua&ctare,  mixed  with  In- 
ia  robber  and  with  other  substances. — Snow 
shoes,  worn  under  the  feet  to  prevent  their 
siuking  into  the  snow,  are  light  maple  fhunes 
d  elliptical  shape,  rounded  off  in  front  and  ter- 
minatmg  in  a  long  point  behind,  3  to  4  feet  in 
length  and  about  a  foot  wide  across  the  mid- 
dle. The  central  portion  included  within  the 
carved  outer  frame  is  filled  in  with  a  stiff  net- 
work of  sbrips  of  deer's  hide  or  moose  skin. 
A  oroas  jneoe  of  wood  in  ftonX  serves  as  a  sup- 
port tot  ths  ball  (tf  the  foot,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  shoe  by  thongs  brought  up  round  iL 
The  shoes  used  by  women  are  smaller  than 
those  for  men,  and  of  a  different  shape.  The 
feet  of  the  perscm  naing  the  Bboes  are  en- 
eased  in  moocasons  of  backsldnf  sufficiently 
laige  to  admit  8  or  4  thicknesses  of  blanket. 
The  blanket  is  osed  not  only  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  bnt  also  to  prevent  the  toes  trom  being 
ehafed  by  the  strings  of  buckskin  which  are 
passed  over  them.  In  walking  with  them,  the 
foot  is  ueoeasarily  thrown  outward  with  a 
swinging  motion,  which  it  takes  some  practice 
to  aoqnire.  These  shoei^  originaUy  nsed  by 
the  northwn  Indians,  are  still  manafjBctorea 
•zoln^vely  by  them,  but  are  also  worn  by  most 
teridents  of  high  northorn  territories.  They 
are  eq>eciaUy  osefiil  upon  the  light  crust  that 
<^n  coven  the  deep  snows  of  those  r^ons, 
and  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise- trav- 
ersed. Supported  upon  these,  the  hunter  earily 
overtakes  the  deer  and  moose,  whose  pointed 
feet  cut  through  the  snow ;  and  when  well  ao- 
ooBtomed  to  their  use,  he  travels  with  less  £a- 
ti^ae  than  upon  ordinary  roads  from  SO  to  40 
miles  a  day. 
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SHORE,  Jank,  an  English  woman,  the  wife  of 
Hatthew  or  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in  Lom- 
bard street,  London,  who  became  the  mistress 
of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470.  She  was  ez- 
oeediogly  beaatlfal  and  amiable,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Uore  says  of  her  that  the  kmg's  fitvor  "  she 
never  abased  to  anj  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a 
man's  comfort  and  relie£"  Alter  the  death 
of  the  king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Has- 
tings ;  and  when  Richard  m.  had  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  that  nobleman,  he  accused 
Jane  Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  with- 
ered his  arm  by  sorcery.  The  king,  though  he 
sent  her  to  prison  and  confiscated  her  goods, 
did  not  attempt  to  maintain  his  chai^  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 
do  public  penwce  in  the  streets  wr^ped  in  a 
white  sheet  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand. 
A^r  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lyaom, 
the  king's  solicitor,  was  so  fascinated  by  her 
charms  tliat  he  desired  to  marry  her,  bat  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  royal  in- 
terfisrence.  She  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry 
YIIL,  and  tradition  represents  her  as  dying  of 
hanger  in  a  ditch,  a  story  which  appears  to  be 
totally  without  foundation.  Sliakespeare  has 
introduced  her  in  his  Richard  III.  ;^'  Rowe 
has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  tragedy;  and  two 
French  dramatists,  Liadidres  and  Lemercier, 
have  prodaced  her  story  on  the  French  stage. 

SHORTHAND.   See  Stkhoqbapht. 

SHOT.   See  Bullkt,  Lbad,  and  Ehtle. 

SHOVELLER.   See  Dcok,  vol.  vi.  p.  645. 

SHOWER  OF  ASHES.   See  Ashes. 

SHOWER  OF  STONES.   See  Aebolite. 

SHREW,  or  Shbbw  Modsb,  the  common 
name  of  the  insectivoroos  mammals  of  the 
family  torieidee,  charactorized  by  a  general  rat- 
like or  mouse-like  appearance,  elongated  and 
pointed  mazzle,  and  soft  tat.  The  diranct  auri- 
cle of  the  ears,  and  the  normal  rize  of  the  ante- 
rior feet,  not  osually  employed  in  digging,  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  moles.  The  ^uU  is 
long  and  narrow,  compressed  at  the  orbits, 
malar  bono  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertobne  without 
ribs,  8  to  5  sacral,  14  to  28  caudal ;  tibia  and 
fibnla  united,  da^-iples  thin,  and  pubic  arch 
closed;  stomach  simple;  cesonm  in  some  ab- 
sent, in  others  very  large ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
at  tiie  base  of  the  tul,  are  a  series  of  glands 
which  secrete  a  ^roiu  musky  flnid.  The  teeth 
vary  from  28  to  82;  there  are  3  very  large  in- 
oisors  in  each  Jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 
lower  and  much  curved  In  the  upper;  canines 
absent;  premolars  to  molars  fz| ;  the 
posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
antorior  ones  conical ;  the  precise  homologies - 
of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
maffie  with  the  nostrils  pierced  on  the  sides ; 
eyes  very  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
plantigrade  and  asoally  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
nuB  6  to  10 ;  feet  fi-toed,  each  with  a  daw. 
Their  food  craiasts  of  insects^  womu^  and  mol- 
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lasks.  thongh  tbej  sometimefl  destroy  raull 
vettebrates  and  devour  each  other ;  the;  are 
ToracioDS,  and  reqaire  much  animal  food ;  thejr 
are  nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatic  in  habit,  do 
not  hibernate,  and  the  young  are  bom  blind 
and  naked ;  most  of  the  species  live  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  ground,  and  a  few  in  burrows. 
They  are  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
sometimes  going  very  far  north,  and  the  smaller 
speciea  enduring  severe  cold;  the  sob-famUr 
toricina  is  the  only  one  represented  in  North 
America;  other  sab-ftxnilies  are  found  in  south 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Europe;  none  as  ret  faaTO  been  detected  in 
South  America. — Of  the  American  genera, 
MOtorex  (Burd)  has  rather  short  ears,  partly 
fbrred  on  both  sur&ces;  teeth  82;  tail  longw 
than  body  and  head,  and  hairs  of  equal  length 
except  a  tuft  at  the  tip ;  feet  very  lai^e,  with 
a  fringe  of  ciliated  hfurs ;  muzzle  very  slender. 
The  iv.  nangatar  (Oooper),  from  Washington 
territory,  is  S  inches  long  and  the  tail  8 ;  it  is 
sooty  brown  above,  mixed  with  hoary,  and 
grayish  white  below ;  the  body  is  stout  and  the 
far  soft    In  the  genus  Morex  (linn.),  which 
contains  a  great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new 
and  old  worlds,  toe  ears  are  large  and  valvular, 
the  tail  about  as  low  as  the  body,  and  the  feet 
moderate  and  not  fringed ;  it  is  divided  into  3 
sections,  one  with  82  and  the  other  with  80 
teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging 
in  the  former.  Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  va- 
rying in  length  from  8  to  4^  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about  one  half,  ranging  from  black- 
ish and  brownish  tograyish  above  and  lighter 
to  whiti^  below.    The  8.  penonatua  (Geoffi-.) 
is  the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among 
the  smallest  of  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country, 
being  not  qnite  8  inob^  long ;  it  belongs  in  the 
8.  Atlantic  states.   Most  of  the  species  belong 
on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the  N.  w.  territories. 
The  S.  paliuatru  QUoh.),  of  tiie  region  of  Hud- 
son's b^,  is  6  inohes  long,  ot  which  the  tail  is 
Si;  it  is  hoary  black  above  and  ashy  gray  be- 
low.— la  the  genus  blarina  (Gray)  the  bod^r  is 
ttont;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  head,  with 
abort  bristly  hairs  and  small  brush  at  tip ;  the 
hands  Urge  in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the 
soles  nsoally  nidry  at  the  heels ;  aknll  short 
and  broad ;  ears  very  short,  with  the  external 
euriace  densely  i^rred.  This  genus,  peculiar  to 
America,  is  also  divided  Into  sections,  one  with 
82,  the  other  with  80  teeth.   The  mole  shrew 
^B.  ttUpoide$j  6ray),  the  lanrest  of  the  Amer- 
ican shrews,  is  stout-bodied,  44-  inches  long, 
with  a  tail  of  1  inch ;  it  is  dark  ashy  gr^ 
above,  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  paler  bwow, 
with  whitish  feet ;  it  is  found  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  Lake  Superior,  south  to  Georgia  and 
west  to  Ohio;  it  burrows  deeper  than  the 
mole,  which  it  resembles  in  habits.  The  short- 
tailed  shrew  (5.  irencavda^  Gray)  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  last,  dark  plumbeous  above 
and  but  littie  lighter  below;  it  oocnrs  fh>m 
Illinois  to  NAraska.  The  Carolina  shrew  (B. 
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OaroUtuiuU^  Gray)  is  fonnd  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Missouri ;  it  is  8i  inches  long,  of  whk^ 
the  tul  is  I  inch,  dark  leaden  gri^  above,  and 
lighter  below.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed by  Baird,  of  which  2  are  in  Mexico 
and  Texas. — In  the  old  world,  among  the  spe- 
oies  of  iorex,  subdivided  into  several  by  Wagler, 
and  called  mtt$araigne»  by  the  French,  may  be 
mentioned  the  common  European  shrew  {3, 
araneut,  XJon.),  4^  to  6  inches  long,  of  wbidi 
the  tail  is  li ;  tiie  color  ia  reddiah  mouse  above 
and  grayish  below ;  it  is  found  in  dry  idftees 
Tery  generally  over  Europe,  whae  it  prowls 
about  among  the  herbage,  rooting  up  the  earth 
with  its  pointed  snout  m  search  of  msects  and 
worms;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  the  battles 
often  end  fatally  to  one  or  boUi parties:  in  the 
antmnn  great  numbers  are  found  dead  in  tb«r 
favorite  resorts,  without  apparent  injury  or 
evident  cause  of  death;  the  musky  secretion  of 
the  snbcntaneoua  glands  prevents  their  being 
devoured  by  cats  and  doga,  though  tiiey  are 
often  swallowed  by  hawks  and  owls.  The 
water  shrew  {S.  fodiens,  Poll.),  another  Euro- 
pean species,  is  found  in  the  neighbothood  of 
water,  in  which  it  swims  and  dires  with  great 
fitcility  in  search  of  insects;  it  makes  burrows 
in  the  banks  of  streams;  the  color  is  dark 
aboTO  and  whitish  below.  The  Tuscan  shrew 
{S.  Etnuetu,  Savi),  from  8.  Europe  and  N. 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  smallest  known  mammals, 
being  only  2i  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is 
1  inch.  The  rat-tailed  shrew  (S.  myomrui, 
FalL),  from  India,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
brown  rat,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  it  dif- 
fbses  a  very  powerful  odor  of  mnsk,  impreg- 
nating every  Uiing  it  touches. — An  animal  of 
this  family  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  order 
is  the  desman  {myogalea  Mvieovitiea,  Desm.) ; 
it  ia  7  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches  more ; 
it  is  found  in  tiie  Volga  and  adjacent  streams 
and  lakes  of  S.  E.  Russia,  and  makes  burrows 
in  the  banka,  banning  under  water  and 
ascending  to  the  level  of  the  highest  floods; 
the  color  is  brown  above  and  white  below,  the 
muzzle  long,  ending  In  a  very  flexible  probos- 
cis, the  tail  scaly  and  flattened  on  the  aides, 
and  the  feet  webbed;  the  food  conrists  of 
leeches,  frogs,  small  fish,  and  larve,  and  in  turn 
it  is  devoured  by  pikes  end  other  voracious 
fishes ;  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  land.  Another 
species  occurs  in  the  Fyr^n^s.  Several  other 
genera  of  the  family  are  described. — ^The  shrews 
appear  during  the  miocene  age  in  small  num- 
bers, and  continue  through  the  diluvial  epoch 
to  the  present  time,  without  material  change. 

SHREW  MOLE.   See  Mouc. 

8HREW8BITBY,  the  county  town  and  a  par- 
liamentary borouf^  ol  Shropdiire,  England,  on 
1sb»  river  Severn,  1S8  m.  N.  N.  "W.  i^mXondm ; 
pc^.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  22,065.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  castle  are  still  standing; 
and  there  are  many  churches,  one  of  wMch 
was  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey.  A  portion 
of  the  ancient  walla  of  the  city  still  remains. 
The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  biidgeB;  there  isa 
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etiul,  and  a  railroad  conneote  ShrewsbinT'  irith 
London.  The  principal  mann&otnres  consist 
oS  thread,  linen  7am,  and  canvas ;  and  there 
are  eztcoisive  iron  works  at  Goleham,  one  of  the 
aabnrbs.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Severn  is 
valnahle.  There  is  4  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  in  Welsh  flannels.  Shrewsbury  is  a 
verj  ancient  place,  and  was  considered  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  re- 
turns two  members  to  parliament. 

SHRIKE.   See  Butohbb  Bibd. 

SHRIMP,  a  common  decapod  or  10-footed 
and  long-tailed  orastacean,  of  the  genns  erart- 
gon  (Fabr.) ;  with  the  prawn  (palamon)  it  is 
called  eretette  by  the  French.  The  integnment 
Ss  eomeoos,  the  carapace  considerably  flatten- 
ed, the  abdomen  very  laive,  and  the  tail  pow- 
ernil ;  the  rostrum  very  uiort;  eyes  large  and 
free;  antennra  Inserted  about  on  the  same 
transverse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest 
and  ending  in  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the 
cater  larger  and  longer;  loandiblee  slender 
and  without  palpi;  Jaw  feet  moderate,  with 
a  termini  flattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus 
on  the  inside;  sternum  very  wide  behiod;  Ist 
pair  of  feet  strong,  ending  in  a  flattened  hand 
having  a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immov- 
able tooth ;  3d  and  8d  pairs  of  legs  very  slen- 
der, and  the  4tb  and  6th  much  stronger; 
branchifB  7  on  each  ude,  connsting  of  horizon- 
tal lamellro ;  fiilse  swimming  feet  on  under 
ride  of  abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide. 
The  common  Arimp  (0.  vulgaru,  Fabr.)  is  1^ 
to  2^  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  ^ray  color 
spotted  with  brown ;  the  carapace  is  smooth, 
except  a  spine  behind  the  rostrmn,  one  on  the 
Btemum,  ond  7  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ; 
abdomen  without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle 
caudal  plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below. 
It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe ;  in  Eng- 
land and  France  it  is  much  used  as  food, 
tbough  considered  inferior  to  the  prawn.  The 
shrimpers,  as  they  are  called,  catch  these  ani- 
mals in  large  nets  with  a  semicircular  mouth, 
which  they  push  before  them  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  during  ebb  tide ;  they  wade  nearly 
up  to  their  middle,  raising  the  nets  from  time 
to  tim^  uid  remavinff  the  shrimps  into  a  bag 
hong  around  the  neck;  this  fishery  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  hundred  people  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  used  oooanonally  as  food 
in  the  United  States,  hnt  chiefly  as  biut  for 
smelts  and  other  fishes.  They  are  marine,  and 
never  quit  the  water ;  they  move  usually  for- 
irard  by  jumps,  but  when  in  danger  run  back- 
ward ;  they  can  swim  rapidly  on  the  side,  or 
with  back  or  abdomen  upward;  they  spawn 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs 
attached  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and 
oast  their  skins  from  Harch  to  June.  They 
feed  on  such  small  animalBasthey  can  seize  with 
their  claws,  and  on  what  may  be  killed  by  the 
waves  or  other  causes,  and  are  th^selves  de- 
voured by  fishes,  aqaatio  birds,  echini,  and 
fitar  fishes.  They  do  not  tarn  red  by  boiling. 
Other  specieB  are  finmd  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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b  the  polar  seas  are  the  C.  horeae  O^abr.),  4 
or  6  inches  long,  with  spiny  oarapaoe  and 
tail,  abdomen  and  sternum  with  a  median 
crest,  and  the  4th  and  6tb  prirs  of  legs  very 
lai^ ;  and  the  C.  tepUmearinatut  (Bab.),  about 
8  indhea  long.  Though  the  American  shrimp 
received  from  Say  a  different  name  from  that 
of  Europe,  there  seem  to  be  no  well  marked 
specifio  differences. — The  long-beaked,  almost 
^ansparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 
in  New  England,  and  used  sometimes  for  bait, 
has  been  described  by  Hr.  Stimpson  as  pain- 
monopaU  milgaris;  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 
and  active  addition  to  the  aqnarinm,  and  is 
everywhere  abundant. 

8HR0PSHIBK  or  Salop,  a  W.  county  at 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Cheshire,  E.  by  Staf- 
fordshire, 8.  by  Worcestershire  and  Ho'efhrd- 
shire,  and  W.  by  the  Wel^  counties  of  Rad- 
nor, Montgomery,  and  Denbigh;  area,  1,291 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  240,878.  The  surface 
is  greatly  diverufied.  Toward  the  frontier! 
of  wales  it  becomes  wild  and  mountainous, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  county  are  com- 
paratively level.  The  Severn  flows  S.  E.  be- 
tween the  elevated  and  the  level  portions,  and 
has  a  course  within  the  county  of  nearly  70  m., 
all  navigable.  Its  ohief  tributaries  are  the  Tern 
and  the  Teme.  There  are  several  small  lakes, 
Ellesmero.  the  largest,  l>etng  only  116  acres  in 
extent.  There  is  communication  by  canals  with 
all  the  important  rivers  of  England.  The  B(nl 
varies  much  in  quali^,  and  tiiere  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  moorland,  but  mnob  of  it  is 
ea«ly  worked  and  yields  good  crops.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  dairy  prod- 
uce is  much  attended  to.  Lead  mines  are 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Iron,  coal, 
and  limestone  are  found  together  in  several 
places,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  first  is 
extensively  carried  on.  There  are  manufao- 
tures  of  machinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware, 
earthenware,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
goods.  Shropshire  returns  11  members  to  par- 
liament, viz. :  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Shrewsbury  (the  capital),  Bridge- 
nor^  and  "Wenlock,  and  1  for  Ludlow. 

SHROVE  TUESDAY,  or  Shbovb  Tna 
(Ang.  Sax.  «eri/bn,  to  confess),  the  day  be* 
fore  the  first  &y  of  Lent.  It  was  so  called 
because  on  tiiat  day  the  people  were  aeons* 
tomed  to  confess  their  sins,  and  thus  prepare 
for  Lent.  It  was  the  custom  after  having  roade 
the  confession  to  spend  the  reminder  of  the 
day  in  amusement,  all  kinds  of  which  were 
tolerated  provided  flesh  was  abstained  from. 
From  the  common  practice  of  eating  pancakes 
on  that  day,  which  is  yet  preserved,  has  arisen 
the  vulgar  usage  of  calling  the  day  Pancake 
Tuesday.  By  the  Germans  it  is  called  Fait- 
2Taekt  (fast  eve),  and  by  the  French  i/ordi  gras 
(fat  Tuesday). 

SHUBRIOK,  JoBST  Tbhplab,  an  officer  of 
the  IJ.  S.  navy,  bom  in  SouHt  Carolina  in  Sept 
1778,  lost  at  sea  in  the  Epervior  sloop  of  war 
in  1816.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  midsh^ 
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Bun  In  1806,  and  vas  attached  to  the  Ghenr 
peafce  In  her  affair  -with  the  Leopard  fai  1807. 
In  Hay,  1812,  he  was  made  a  beatenant,  and 
■erred  with  distingniEbed  gallantry  in  theCon- 
ititation  in  her  action  with  the  Gnerriere  in 
Jnne,  1812,  and  in  the  Hornet  in  hers  with  tiie 
Peacock  in  Feb.  1818.  For  his  service*  in 
both  these  engagements  he  received  medals 
from  congress.  He  was  second  lieatenant  of 
the  President  when  she  was  captured  by  a 
British  sqaadron  in  Jan.  1816,  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  Commodore  Decatnr  for  his  gal- 
lant condtict  in  the  severe  engagement  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion.  Im  the  war  with 
Alters  in  1816  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Gnerriere,  the  flag  ship  of  Oommodore  Deoft- 
tnr,  and  was  present  in  all  the  operations  of 
that  year  agamst  the  Barbary  powers.  Upoii 
the  conclnsion  of  peace  with  Algiers,  he  waa 
despatched  to  the  United  States  in  command 
of  the  Eperrier  with  the  treaty.  The  vessel 
was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  the  Medi- 
terranean, having  doubtless  foundered  in  a  gale. 

SHUMLA,  a  fortified  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  pashalic  of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  67  m. 
8,  S.  TV.  from  the  city  of  Silistria,  48  m.  W.  from 
Yama,  68  m.  S.  E.  from  Bustohnk,  and  226 
m.  N.  W.  from  Oonstsntinople ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  The  city  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Balkan,  about  midway  between  its  crest  and 
tb»  lower  Danube ;  it  is  ritnated  in  a  gorge, 
enclosed  on  Ssidu  hynionntdns,  andendrded 
by  a  strong  wall  and  double  moat ;  it  hsa  also 
a  citadel  cf  great  strength,  and  well  fortified 
redoubts  on  the  a^acent  heights.  Shnmlaand 
Tama  are  regarded  as  the  keys  of  the  Turkish 
Of^ital  on  the  laud  side,  and  the  fortifications 
have  tiierefore  been  made  as  nearly  impregna- 
ble as  possible.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher 
porMon  of  Che  town  are  principally  Turks ;  of 
the  lower,  Jew^  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Silk, 
wine,  and  grain  are  the  principal  productions. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  Turkish 
morocco,  and  in  soap  and  candles.' — The  town 
was  burned  in  811  by  the  emperor  Nice- 
phoruB,  and  in  1087  it  was  bedeged  by  the  em- 
peror Alexis.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1887,  and  embeniahed  and  fortified  in  1689  and 
flte  yaata  that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand 
vizier  Hassan,  whose  tomb  is  the  most  remark- 
able monument  of  the  ci^.  In  all  the  wars 
between  Turkey  and  Bosna,  it  has  formed  the 
noint  of  concentration  of  the  Turkish  army. 
Three  times  the  Bussiana  have  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  each  time  tounceewftilly,  in  177^ 
In  1810,  and  in  1838. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  nsed  in  weaving 
for  carrying  back  and  forth  the  thread  of  the 
woof  and  distributing  it  between  the  layers  of 
the  warp.  It  carries  in  its  Inner  portion,  call- 
ed its  eye  or  chamber,  a  supply  of  the  thread 
destined  for  the  woof;  and  as  part  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  moved  np  koA  the  other  por- 
tion down,  the  shnttle  is  tiirown  between 
them  by  hand,  first  to  one  aide  and  then  to 
the  other. 


S[AH 

ST  AX,  a  native  state  of  the  island  of  Sma*- 
tra,  lying  on  the  E.  coast  between  the  moon* 
tains  of  the  Interior  cod  the  struts  of  ICalaoca, 
and  the  rivers  Bakon  and  Eamper,  or  between 
the  equator  and  about  lat.  8°  N.,  extending 
nearly  160  m.  each  way;  vntL,  26,000  sq.  m. 
The  ooast,  which  is  much  infested  by  piratea, 
is  low,  and  fronted  by  several  islands,  tiie  chief 
of  which  are  Bankalis,  Fadang,  Pantjir,  Bantan, 
and  Boaput  6iak  is  travened  8.  W.  and  N. 
£.  by  the  river  Siak,  which  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  often  overflows  its  banks.  Timber 
of  good  quality,  ivory,  Ac,  are  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  VMetablee  are  prodneed. 
Cattle  and  game  are  abandanL— The  cai^tal, 
of  the  same  name,  ia  sitnated  nptm  botii  ndea 
of  the  river  Siak,  about  40  m.  from-  its  montli. 

SIAK,  the  chi«f  kingdom  of  tibe  gronp  a^led 
Further  India,  or  Indo-China.  Siyam,  from 
the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the 
soil,  is  the  ancient,  and  Muang  Pai,  the 
kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modem  native  appel- 
lation for  the  country ;  T'ai,  the  free,  fbr  the 
people.  With  its  Laos,  Cambodian,  and  Malay 
peninsular  dependencies,  it  lies  between  lat. 
4°  and  22°  N.,  and  between  long.  98"  and  106" 
E. ;  greatest  length  1,860  m.,  breadth  460  m. ; 
area  variously  estimated  from  190,000  to  290,- 
000  BO.  m. ;  j)op.  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.  The 
c^>itu  ia  Buigfcok.  Two  S.  E.  moimtnn 
ranges  from  the  Himalaya  form  general  natoral 
diviaitma  frcan  China  «i  the  K.,  Coohin-Chinft 
and  Cambodia  <m  the  E.,  and  Bnrmah  and 
the  Irtish  pfMsessions  on  the  W.  A  third 
range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  passes  through 
the  central  regions;  in  this  is  dtnated  <jhe 
P*ra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  "the  sacred  foot" 
print  of  Bnddh,  a  Mecca  for  Buddhists.  The 
gulf  of  Slam  bas  a  long  coast  line  on  the 
S.  E.  and  W. ;  it  has  numerous  islands,  much 
precipitous  shore,  and  several  ports,  of  which 
Bangkok  is  the  chief.  It  is  never  visited  by 
typhoons  or  heavy  gales. — The  country  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  bearing  the  generio 
name  MniiBm,  "mothw  <a  waters,"  and  taking 
the  specific  name  or  names  from  eitieaor  |ff0T- 
inces.  The  Menam  Kong,  Mek<nig,  or  river 
of  Cambodia,  is  1,600  m.  long ;  its  entrance  b 
held  by  tiie  Oochin-Ohinese,  or  perh^«  now 
by  the  French.  The  Meklcmg  ^ves  an  avenne 
into  Burmah,  and  a  town  of  tiie  same  name 
near  its  mouth  was  the  birthpla^  of  the 
Siamese  twins.  The  Menam  Obow  P^ya,  Me- 
nara  Bangkok,  or  simply  and  jTor  excelUnee  the 
Menam,  ia  a  noble  river,  whidi,  rising  like  the 
Cambodia  in  8.  W.  China,  and  swelled  by  sev- 
eral large  tributaries,  now  one,  now  several 
rivers,  at  length  pours  its  great  flood,  6  or  6 
fathoms  deep,  2  m.  broad,  and  900  m.  from  its 
source,  into  the  golf.  A  bar  off  the  month 
alone  prevents  vessels  drawing  over  16  feei 
trim  ascending  to  or  beyond  Bangkok,  80  m. 
above.  Theae  rivers,  with  the  very  nnmerona 
intersecting  oanala,  for  rowing  not  tracking 
are  the  great  highways  of  trafflo.  The  plains, 
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hngsted  and  enriohed  hy  their  annnal  orer- 
flov,  are  extensive  and  fertile ;  the  valley  of 
the  Menam  eonals  in  richness  that  of  the  Nile, 
and  in  extent  half  of  the  state  of  New  York. — 
The  Beasons  are  two,  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the 
dxT  or  co<d.  The  former,  opening  near  the 
miiidle  of  March,  not  a  aooeeBrion  of  whoUr 
ralnj  di^  reaemblea  ft  Kew  Tork  April  and 
Angost  combined.  The  annual  ndu  fiill  is 
aboat  00  inches.  AprQ,  the  hottest  month, 
has  a  maximum  of  97  sod  a  mean  of  84°. 
In  Oi^ber  the  8.  W.  monsoon  ^ves  place  to 
the  N.  E.,  which  ushers  In  the  dry  and  cool 
eeason ;  this  is  very  fine,  with  onlj  a  few  light 
ahowers  throughout.  Jaiiaar7  &  the  coolest 
month ;  but  the  mercnry  rarely  fam  below  66", 
only  thrioe  in  die  11  years  registered  at  Bang- 
kok to  S0%  and  once  to  64°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  BZ^",  and  the  mean  range  18°. 
V^tation,  in  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid,  is 
luxurious,  fruited,  and  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription. Little  more  than  ^  of  the  lands 
are  nndw  raltiration,  bat  these  render  a  rich 
Ttftom  for  the  mde  and  careless  labors  of  the 
people.  Bice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and 
berap  are  the  staple  products.  In  the  abun- 
dance, variety,  and  exoelleuoe  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  spioee,  Kam  is  unsurpassed.  Many 
fi>nitB,  as  the  durian,  mangosteen,  and  custard 
q>ple,  are  oultivated  in  lai^e  "  gardens"  or 
orchards,  trenched,  and  watered  by  the  daily 
tide;  others,  leaf,  bud,  flower,  and  fruit  to- 
gether, beautify  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest. 
In  the  forests  are  found  gutta  percha,  lao^ 
dammar,  gamboge  (from  Oambodia),  cateohu, 
gam  bepjamin,  and  the  odoriferoas  .agilla  or 
«ag^e  wood;  immmerable  medicinal  plants, 
herbs,  and  roots;  sapan,  fustic,  rose  woods, 
faidlgo,  and  other  dyes ;  the  lofty  dlk-cotton 
tree,  with  its  soft  silky  flow  (too  brittle  for  the 
locwi)  for  mattresses;  the  bamboo  (of  more 
than  fourscore  enumerated  uses),  the  rattan, 
and  the  atap  (humblest  of  the  many  palms), 
together  forming  the  material  of  \  of  the 
hooaes ;  the  noble  teak,  stnmger,  more  buoy- 
ant toA  durable  than  oak,  with  other  ship  and 
house  limbers;  iron,  red,  and  white  woods, 
and  ebony ;  the  banian  and  the  sacred  flg  tree. 
The  animal  kingdom  la  no  less  varied  and  in- 
teresting. Most  celebrated  is  the  white  ele- 
phant, a  dark-cream  ^bino,  prized  and  honored 
as  very  rare,  as  belonging  to  the  regalia,  as  the 
tabernacle  of  some  sool  far  advanced  toward  Nir- 
rana  or  Nippan,  and  as  the  form  associated  wiUi 
tiwKipearmgof  Bnddhas.  Inhishoaseawhite 
monkey  is  kept  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  Thenar 
tkmal  standard  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  crim- 
son ground.  White  animals  are  the  favorite 
abodes  of  transmigrating  souls.  Among  other 
animals  are  the  tiger,  whose  bones  and  fetid 
oaraaas  exported  for  the  Chinese  materia 
medioa;  the  pangolin,  which  rolls  its  head 
under  and  sharp-scaled  twl  around  its  scaly 
body  when  attacked;  the  rhinooeros,  whose 
super-leathery  akiu  is  scnne^es  eaten;  tha 
boffldo  and  ox,  with  the  elephant,  the  beasta 


of  burden ;  dogs  and  cats  unowned  and  innn- 
m'erable,  with  vultures  and  crows,  the  seaven- 
gers ;  the  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  many  oi 
great  size,  many  of  sweetest  song,  and  one, 
"  the  edible  swallow  J*  whose  nest  is  the  de- 
light of  Ohinese  and  Parisian  goormands;  the 
turtles  add  crocodiles,  of  which  latter  820, 
fitnn  8  to  35  feet. long,  liave  been  counted  in  2 
days'  travel  by  boat;  the  flying,  tree,  gecko, 
and  otiier  lizards;  the  python,  viper,  and 
cobra  de  capello ;  the  anabas,  fish  which  climb 
trees  and  wander  a  nule  or  two  from  the  water ; 
the  mollusks,  of  which  some  25  new  shells 
(<me  species  named  unio  Houaei  from  the  dis- 
coverer) are  described  by  Dr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
Haines  in  the  scientific  journals  of'  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  the  suging  fish  or  moUosk, 
described  in  Tennant's  "Ceylon;"  and  tho 
mantis  and  firefly,  beautiful  among  the  many 
beautiful  insects. — Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead  all  abound,  and  in  great  purity ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  rudeness  (tf  working,  the  Jealousy 
toward  frardgners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
tdtips  the  jungle,  their  vast  wealth  is  oom- 
paratively  undeveloped.  Antimony,  zinc,  sul- 
phur, and  arsenic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com- 
oination.  Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  solar 
evf^ioration,  and  saltpetre  less.  Mining,  pre- 
viously under  the  strict  snrveUlanoe  of  gov- 
ernment, and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese^ 
is  under  late  treaties  exciting  much  interest 
among  Europeans.  Rubies,  spinel,  comndnm, 
sapphire,  amethyst,  garnet,  topaz,  and  other 
pracioos  stones  are  found. — ^The  Siamese  and 
Siamo-Chinese  number  2,500,000  or  8,000,- 
000 ;  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Ohinese,  Cambo- 
dians, Iaos,  Karens,  Burmese,  Peguans,  and 
Mali^  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
h^n.  The  Siameee  are  of  Mongolian  origin 
and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.  Thware  olive- 
oolored  and  of  medium  height  The  head  is 
lai^  &oe  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek  bones 
prominent.  Jaw  bones  in  retreat  very  diver* 
gent ;  month  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose  heav7, 
and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Ohinese  turn 
of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stained  black,  and 
sometimes  serrated.  The  hair  is  all  plucked 
from  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 
bead  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristling 
tuft  4  or  5  inches  broad  and  2  inches  high  is 
left  on  the  top;  that  of  the  females,  whose 
hair  is  only  closely  out,  is  often  encircled 
by  a  thread  of  bare  skin  whence  2  or  8  hairs' 
breadths  have  been  uprooted.  The  dress  con- 
dsts  of  ft  cotton  waist  doth  (to  which  females 
add  a  silk  shonlder  scarf),  a  Jacket  for  the  cold^ 
and  a  straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children,  to  7  or 
8  years,  are  clad  only  in  jewels,  fig  leaves^ 
flowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with  head  en- 
tirely shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  several  yel* 
low  robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings  and  nobles 
on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and  gold  brocades 
snd  high  conical  hats.  The  Siamese  are  indo- 
lent and  careless,  improvident,  greedy,  and  un- 
thankful, untruthfol  and  dishonest,  imj>ure  and 
intemperate^  servile  and  omel,  inquisitive,  igOQ- 
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rsnt,  and  vain,  and  RiperatlUtnn  and  oowardl  j. 
At  the  Baxne  time  they  are  peaceable,  reepeotfal 
and  ptJite  to  foreigners,  iiaperiore,  and  th^  aged, 
modest  and  decorous  in  public,  affectionate  to 
kindred,  kind  to  the  poor  and  imbecile,  and 
ambitiouB  of  learning  and  improvement.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent  the 
Indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the  head. 
They  consist  of  huts,  bnilt  on  piles,  of  bamboo, 
roofed  and  sided  with  atap  leu;  boats,  serving 
also  as  peddling  stalls  or  vehteles ;  floating 
hooses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising  and  &lling  with 
the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts ;  and  palaces,  <^  white 
stnecoed  brick,  adorned  with  gilding,  carving, 
painting,  foreign  furniture,  pictures,  gdd,  m- 
Ter,  china,  and  glass.  These  palaces  are  not 
of  (^inese,  but  rather  of  Indian  arohiteotnre, 
and  they  often  occupy  several  acres,  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  wives,  the  qaarters  of  the  ser- 
vants, and'  the  grounds,  which  are  paved, 
shaded,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  by 
high  walls.  Marriage  takes  place  as  early  as 
18  for  males  and  14  for  females,  without  the 
aid  of  magistrates  or  priests,  though  the  latter 
may  be  present  to  make  prayers,  and  especially 
to  feast  and  to  receive  presents.  The  nomber 
of  wives,  ordinarily  one,  in  the  palaces  reaches 
■cores  and  hnndreda;  Imt  the  first  is  the  wifo 
prover,  to  whom  the  rest  are  snl^ect.  The 
wile  rarely  goes  ont  with  the  hnsband,  and  al- 
vays  in  uie  rear.  Among  the  elite  she  does 
not  eat  witli  him,  but  serves,  crouched  on 
knees  and  elbows.  The  poor  work  the  fields, 
row,  market,  and  keep  the  shops.  Only  a  few 
of  the  highest  ei^oy  any  education.  But  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  woman  is  affectionate, 
and  her  condition  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  the  East  generally.  Social  distinctions  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  in  the  law  represented 
numerically,  firom  100,000  for  the  second  king 
down  to  6  for  the  lowest  slave.  Before  "the 
lord  of  life"  on  the  throne,  &r  above  numeri- 
cal rwresentation,  all  crawl  and  oronch,  or, 
with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  Ue  **dnst 
at  the  Bsored  feet.**  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble^  noble  by  lord,  lord  by  master, 
•ach  with  body  bent,  eyes  prone,  and  hands 


folded  and  raised  to  the  forehead  or  above 
the  head,  living  and  receiving  homage.  An 
annaal  service  of  S  months  is  paid  to  the 
king  by  all,  save  the  Chinese  triennially  taxed. 
One  third  of  the  oompion  people,  it  is  lai^e- 
ly  estimated,  are  slaves,  by  birth,  by  debt 
(gambling  or  other),  by  redemption  from  the 
penalty  of  crime,  by  capture,  &c.  Men  eell 
their  chUdrui,  their  wives,  or  themselves; 
convicts  in  scores  clank  their  chains  abont  the 
streets;  villas  of  thonsanda  are  made  np  of 
neighboring  pei^leaBcdzed  in  war.  Tet  Siamese 
lif<^  social  imd  domestic,  bond  and  free,  high 
and  low.  Is  in  Uie  mdn  comffnrtable,  and  la 
moreover  gladdened  by  many  sports,  amuse- 
ments, and  holidays.  On  all  great  occaraons, 
civil,  religions,  and  fhneral,  the  coffers  of 
kings  and  nobles  are  opened  widely  for  merry- 
making for  the  people,  and  merit-maidng  for 
themsdves.  The  only  honorable  disposal  of 
the  dead  is  by  burning.  The  badges  of  mourn- 
ing are  white  robes  and  an  entire  shaving  of 
the  head. — In  commerce  Bangkok  once  ranked 
second  only  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  bnt  all- 
grasping  monopolies,  exorbitant  duties,  and 
numberless  restrictions  had  well  nigh  stifled 
prodnotion  and  banished  trade.  In  1865-M 
new  tewties  wwe  negotiated  fiw  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  by  Bit  John 
Bowring,  Hon.  Townsend  Harrto,  and  Ooont 
de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  land  is  now  al- 
lowed ;  the  monopolies  and  tonnage  dutiea  are 
abolished ;  imports  pay  3  per  cent,  in  money 
or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only,  according 
to  tariff.  The  immediate  and  happy  results  of 
this  enlarged  and  wise  policy  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  British  (including  Mussulman)  arrivals, 
which  had  not  averaged  12  per  annum,  in  1856 
reached  81 ;  and  American  arrivals,  of  which 
tiiere  had  been  bnt  one  in  17  years,  reached  54. 
The  total  arriv^  of  1860  were  286,  departures 
370.  The  foUowing  table,  approximate  only, 
as  the  native  registries  are  very  imperfect,  will 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principid  ex- 
ports, in  piouls  of  188^  lbs.,  for  1867  in  fordga 
vessela  on^,  and  for  the  other  yearn  in  both 
for^gn  and  native : 


RiM. 

Safu  mod. 

SBfU. 

Fippn. 

HidM. 

ngai. 

dllM. 

TmI 

•Md. 

TJm. 

SIkk 
ba. 

flUk. 

PMdT. 

IBST.. 
1806.. 

irae.. 

18«0.. 

1,04T,«IO 
l,n6.885 
689,TS1 

i,ao2,3ia 

IW^ 

208.ft97 
0T,S4< 

140,789 
108,006 
8O8,0M 
148,004 

9.B40 
90,888 

14.800 

ft,lT« 
8,483 

fi,T84 

91S 

£,883 
4,088 
a,I80 

081 

see 

1,001 

sss 

m 

1.WT 

sjiie 

19.007 
6,949 
0,698 

674 

n4 

74 

1,004 

8,800 
9.0S4 
9,177 

678 
704 

400 

*ie 

i»,oia 

<,88» 
4.T7S 

The  imports  of  1669,  consisting  of  shirtings, 
prints,  and  other  piece  goods,  machinery,  opi- 
um, Mexican  dollars,  &c.,  were  about  $8,000,- 
000,  of  which  $88,000  were  ft-om  San  Francis- 
co and  Kew  York.  Small  bars  of  silver  cut 
into  pieces,  stamped,  and  bent  into  an  irregular 
oval,  in  value  7},  15,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries, 
totm  the  currency.  Dollars  are  also  now  cur- 
rent, though  usually  exchanged  fbr  ^verticals, 
at  moderate  rates,  at  the  treasnry.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  about  80  per  cent  The  inland 
trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  boats.  The  mer- 
chant'service  oondstB  (tf  many  Jnnka  and  al  76 


square-rigged  vessels  of  as  high  as  1,400  tons. 
The  first  keel  of  the  latter  class  was  laid  in 
1885.  The  steam  service,  commenced  in  1856, 
numbers  25  vessels,  some  of  which  are  200  feet 
in  lengtii.  Foreign  steamers  ply  bi-monthly, 
with  mails,  between  Bangkok  and  Singapore. 
Both  will  soon  be  stations  of  the  great  English 
telegraph  to  Oalcntta,  Alexandria,  &c  A  ship 
eanu  across  the  peninsola  near  lat.  11°  K.,  sav- 
ing the  great  tutour  f^m  Oalcntta  to  Oantim 
tia  Shigiftore,  has  been  In  contemplation.  The 
United  States  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
represented  by  rerident  oonsala  at  Bangkok. 
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— Th«  Siamese  laneuage  is  written  onder  the 
line  from  left  to  right,  and  the  printed  charao- 
ter  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  monosyllabic  ex- 
cept as  KSected  by  the  Pali  and  other  languages, 
^and  withont  inflections  for  any  part  of  speech. 
The  orthoepy  is  difficult,  and  the  orthography, 
which  is  very  laborioas,  is  confined  mostly 
to  priests  and  scribes.  The  language  of  court 
and  of  books  is  filled  with  entirely  different 
terms :  many  for  objects,  acts,  and  ideas  are 
flttm  the  Pal).  The  plebeian  word  for  foot  or 
Iband  would  be  insnltii^  wplied  to  loyal^. 
The  sacred  literatare,  in  theTali,  as  also  mnw 
■clentifi<^  is  written  with  styles  on  slips  of 
palm  lea£  The  400  prin(»pal  works,  of  4>,000 
Tolumee,  contdn,  amid  the  &lse,  ftnciful,  and 
pernicious,  much  of  what  is  true,  real,  and 
good  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The 
aeonlar  literature,  written  with  steatite  or  gam- 
boge on  folds  of  black  paper,  consists  of  some 
250  principal  works,  of  over  2,000  volnmes, 
many  of  which  are  metrical.  It  lacks  manly 
strength  and  freedom,  abounds  in  verbiage  and 
vileuess,  yet  is  graced  with  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  sentiment  and  expression.  Education, 
limited,  superficial,  and  erroneous,  is  afforded 
gntaitoosly  at  the  tonples,  to  the  males,  60 
or  90  per  oent  of  whom  read,  two  thirds  per^ 
ham  onderstandin^y.  The  drama  is  madi 
ouitirated,  and  draioatio  companies  are  at- 
tached to  the  palaces  and  gaming  honses.  Tha 
music  is  unwritten,  dmple,  pl^tire,  and  pleas- 
ing. Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re- 
sembling Javanese,  are  a  part  of  every  estab- 
lishment of  wealth.  The  second  king  has  also 
a  band  of  foreign  instruments,  which,  led  by 
bis  son  Oeorge  Washington,  makes  the  city 
resound  with  the  national  airs  of  the  West 
Gaudy  and  incongruous  paintings,  of  rude  per- 
spective, chiefly  ^om  the  temples.  The  med- 
ical art  is  in  a  very  barbarous  state. — Nowhere 
else  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and  absolute 
a  away  as  in  Siam.  It  is  of  the  Oeylonese 
tatiier  than  Obinese  type.  The  prosent  Idug 
assuned  the  reins  of  government,  to  nonrlsa 
and  sustain  heno^>rward  the  most  excellent 
Buddhist  religion,  and  the  ezoellent  noblea  and 
lords  and  servants  at  the  dust  of  the  sawed 
liaet,  and  Uie  people  of  the  realm."  But  while 
he  is  «v  oMeio  defender  of  the  Mth  of  Buddha, 
and  yearlT^  .expends  la^  sums  In  the  erection, 
repair,  and  visitation  of  temples,  and  in  the 
•npport  of  the  priests,  bis  is  not  the  vulgar  re- 
ligion of  the  masses.  He  is  the  source  and 
head  of  a  party  who  r^eot  the  old  oosmogooy 
and  other  vagaries  and  fEdsehoods,  and  hold 
genuine  only  the  nmple  ethics  of  Gaudama. 
But  his  "pure,  original,  ancient  philosophy" 
is  too  ethereal  and  transe«iduttal  to  be  popu- 
larly appreciable,  mudi  less  influential.  The 
wats  or  temples,  resembling  not  the  Ghlneee, 
hat  distantly  the  Egyptian  arohiteotare,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  the 
Xast  They  loom,  amid  vast,  choicely  situated, 
paved  parks,  with  white  walls  gleaming  through 
vie  leaves,  serrate  roofi  and  spaoioua  dooua 


and  loHj  praehadi  spires,  all  painted  aoA  gilded 
and  glazed,  vocal  with  air-rung  bells,  and  per- 
fectly resplendent  in  the  sunlight  One  is  es- 
timated to  have  cost,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
over  $800,000.  It  contains  SOO  images  of  Bud- 
dha, tiie  principal  of  which,  the  great  reclining 
god,  was  found  by  actual  measurement  and  mi- 
niate to  be  168  feet  long  and  46  high  from  the  top 
of  the  head,  with  feet  each  16)^  root  long  and  5 
broad.  The  whole,  save  the  feet,  beantifully 
and  curioualy  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  heavily  over- 
laid with  pore  gold.  The  ascetic,  oelibi^  and 
mendicant  priesthood  onoe  nmnbered  100,000 
in  all,  and,  with  novitiates,  80,000  in  the  capital 
alone;  but  now,  being  compelled  to  work  some- 
what for  themselves,  they  are  much  fewer.  Mis- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Oath- 
oUcs,  under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the 
middleofthel6thcentury.  The  missionaries  are 
French,  and  their  converts,  reckoned  at  several 
thousands,  are  mainly  Cbohin-Ohinese  and  nai 
tives  allied  to  the  Portuguese.  Protestant  misr 
sions  date  from  the  visits  of  OutzlalF,  Tomlin, 
and  Abeel  in  182&-*31,  and  properly  from  the 
settlement  of  Jones  in  18S8.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  American  B^itist  missiooary  onion, 
7  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  fbrdgn  mis* 
dons,  and  1  of  we  American  miarionary  asB0<d> 
ation,  are  now  laboring  In  the  country,  thou^ 
as  yet  apparently  with  but  slight  results.—! 
Hie  government  of  8iam  is  theoretically  a  du- 
arohy,  practically  a  monarchy.  While  there  is 
a  second  or vice-Ungjthe  first  or  senior  king 
is  actual  sovereign.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 
but  without  primogeniture,  being  bequeathed, 
with  the  sanotion  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  any 
son  of  the  queen.  But  intrigue  and  violence 
have  often  diverted  the  succession  from  the 
high  royal  line.  The  last  king,  an  iUe^timate 
and  far  inferior  son,  usurped  and  for  27  years 
held  the  .throne,  in  bar  of  the  right  of  the  son 
designated  by  the  fatiier  as  the  crown  prince. 
The  king  is  by  title  "sacred  lord  of  heads," 
"  poseeasor  of  lUI,"  uid  |nt>perty  and  life  are  at 
his  wHl,  to  b«  taken  at  governmental  neoeaiaty 
or  oi^irioe;  bat  amy  considerations  conqnra 
to  rendw  a  Tiolent  and  arbitrary  exercise  ot 
this  absolute  power  comparatively  nnfrequent. 
The  queen  consort,  the  wife  supreme  among 
hundreds,  must  be  of  native  and  royal  blood, 
and  she  is  by  frightftil  barriers  and  penalties 
kept  from  ajl  possible  intercourse  with  an 
inferior  of  tiie  other  sex.  She  never  be- 
comes regent,  or  takes  any  part  in  political 
affairs,  but  is  treated  with  the  highest  defer- 
ence. She  has  a  separate  court,  in  which  ap- 
pear the  prinoeasea,  former  and  present,  who, 
not  allowed  to  marry  beneath  them,  rarely 
marry  at  all.  She  has  her  female  gnards  in 
uniform  and  arms.  The  number  of  females 
within  tiie  palace  is,  on  n^al  authority,  5,000, 
aod  of  m^es  abontuie  same.  The  second  king 
has  also  a*  separate  palace,  sera^o,  officers,  re- 
tainers, and  soldiers,  only  second  to  those  of 
tiie  first.  Though  never  wpearing  at  the  an- 
dlenoea  of  the  noUes  with  the  soilar  king,  his 
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opinion  and  sanction  are  songht  on  important 
ftate  poUo;r,  and  his  name  is  anociated  in 
treaties.  His  position,  not  onderstood,  fteems  to 
be  that  of  eonnsellor,  not  of-oo-roler  or  soeoea- 
Bor.  A  cabinet  and  a  connoU  deliberate  dail;-, 
without  legisktire  fanction«,  at  the  palace. 
The  namber  of  salaried  officers  ctft^e  first  kii^ 
Is  29,764,  and  those  of  the  seeond  are  somewhat 
less  nnmerons.  The  revmnes  trom  all  soimses 
were  in  18M  estimated  at  $16,000,000.— There 
is  a  very  aneient  written  oode  of  laws,  the  acta 
and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and  an  xmwritten 
code,  scarcely  less  authoritatiTe,  of  traditional 
usages ;  both  ue  often  absnrd,  nnjust,  and  cnielf 
and  both  liable  to  disregard  at  the  royal  wiU. 
Throogfa  the  venaJity,  caprice,  or  pasntm  of  the 
oonrts,  moreover,  jastioe  shameftilly  soffers. 
Oivil  oases  nsaally  terminate  when  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  are  depleted.  In  a  grave  criminal 
case,  one  may  r^ard  himself  as  bappy  who, 
thoDgh  perfectly  and  evidently  innocent,  aftw 
weeks  or  months  of  anxiety,  snffering,  and  ez- 
tortim,  esc^M  the  iron  {pip  of  the  law  or  its 
harpies  with  life  and  a  waist  eloth.  Ucwe  than 
26  olaasea  are  ezdnded,  many  for  moat 
tririal  reasons,  from  testifying.  The  oath  ia 
one  of  the  most  fearftd  in  tiie  world.  The  pen- 
alties are  Tarions,  from  bambooing  to  behead- 
ing. Capital  crimes  are  now  very  few.  Trea- 
son, very  oomprehenaive,  is  pnnished  by  beat- 
ing the  convict,  encloB©d  inalarge  sack,  nearly 
to  death,  and  then  casting  bim  loaded  into  the 
river.  The  police  and  military  force  is  small 
and  poorly  disciplined;  yet  the  conservation 
of  municipal  peace  and  national  rights  is  notsp 
ble.  An  act  of  the  U.  S.  oongress  in  1660 
extends  over  Americans  in  Siam  (and  other 
eastern  treaty  oonntries)  the  authority  of  Amer- 
ican laws,  common  law,  eqaity  and  admirallTV 
and  anthorizea  a  marahal  for  the  exeontion  of 
process.  It  makes  the  murder  of  a  native,  or 
Joining  an  insnrreotion  agidnst  the  goremmenL 

gonlshable  with  death. — The  earlier  history  of 
iam  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  dates  back 
some  centuries  B.  C,  but  only  the  annals  snb- 
•eqnent  to  the  founding  of  Aynthia,  a  former 
capital,  A.  B,  1860,  can  be  deemed  aothentio. 
In  the  16th  century  the  dominion  extended  to 
Singapore,  and  the  first  western  oonnection 
was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 
In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;,  in 
1662  an  English  ship  arrived ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  is  remarkable  for  the  grand 
embassies  from  and  to  Louis  XI Y.  of  France, 
and  the  later  bloody  and  almost  utter  over- 
throw of  French  hiflnenoe.  In  1782  the  pres- 
ent dynasty  asoended  the  throne,  and  trans- 
forred  the  swt  of  government  fttMn  Aynthia 
(Backed  by  the  Burmese)  to  Bangkok.  In  1822 
and  1626  treaties  were  made  with  Great  Britun, 
or  rather  witii  the  East  India  company,  through 
Hr.  Orawfhrd  and  Oapt  Burney.  In  1888  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  United  States 
through  the  Hon.  Edmund  Boberts.  In  1661 
the  r^ning  king  ascended  the  thnme,  witii 
the  ti^        Bart  Somdet  Fra  FUamendr 
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Maha  Voogkut  F*ra  Ohom  Elan  Oban  Tu  Huf 
and  his  brother,  with  the  title  PYa  Bart  Sondeft 
P'ra  Pawarendr  Bamesr  Mahiswaresr  Pra  Pin 
£lan  Chan  Tu  Hua,  became  second  or  joaior 
king.  These  kings  are  among  the  moat  re- 
markable characters  of  the  East  and  of  the  age. 
In  Uieir  attainments  in  languages,  literature 
adenoe,  and  general  infotmmon,  adoptioi  m 
forwgn  ideas  and  tepnmmoita,  wise  and 
humane  govennnent,  nriMmitgr  and  kindnesa  to 
foreigners,  l&eral  and  mligldened  intercooxsa 
with  other  powers,  and  in  thdr  high  a^nm* 
tions  to  win  for  Siam  a  place  in  the  £unily  of 
nations,  they  have  taken  a  wonderful  and  a^ 
mirable  position.  The  first  embasqr  firom  tha 
oountry  for  more  than  two  centuries  was  sent 
to  England,  visiting  France,  in  1867;  and  an- 
other was  sent  to  France,  visiting  Rome,  in  1861. 
—Works  on  Siam  are  few.  The  best  are  Craw- 
ford's *'  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Coohin-China," 
Pallagoix's  I>€^ption  du  royattme  TAai  ou 
Siam  (2  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1864),  and  Bow* 
ring's  "  Kingdom  and  Pemle  at  Siam"  (Londob 
1867).  An  American  work,  entitled  and 
the  ISamese,"  is  tbovt  (1861)  to  go  to  press. 

SIAKAKG,  an  ape  <^  the  ^bbon  croup,  of 
the  genus  hylobatM  (Hi.),  but  separated  by  Gray 
from  this  genus  as  tiamoTiga.  It  is  character-- 
iced  by  a  small  head,  absence  of  tail  and  cheek 
pouches,  and  arms  so  long  that  the  bands  toaefa. 
the  ground  when  it  is  standing  erect;  callosi- 
ties present ;  the  skull  is  flat,  the  margin  of  the 
orbits  prominent,  and  the  canines,  especially 
tiie  upper,  large.  The  oharaiAer  which  led  to 
its  separation  frun  hyUbaUt  is  having  the  8d 
and  8d  toesof  Uie  hind  feet  united  by  a  narrow 
membrane  the  whole  loigth  of  the  1st  phalanx. 
The  B.  (S.)  gyndactylvt  0^1.)  was  discovered 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  In  the  island  of  Snmatrk 
where  it  ocoors  in  troopa  headed  by  (dd  and 
courageous  males,  which  the  natives  regard  as 
invulnerable.  It  ia  about  8  feet  hirii,  of  a 
black  <sAor  with  chin  and  brows  mfoaa,  and 
the  tiiroat  bare,  like  the  sao  of  a  large  goitre ; 
the  hair  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  shining ;  the 
fooe  is  black,  the  muzzle  short,  facial  an^^e  60* 
to  06",  and  tiie  forehead  gradually  inclined 
backward  and  covered  with  amoc^  and  stru^ 
hair ;  the  noae  is  flat  above  and  prominent  be- 
low, the  large  curoular  nostrils  pierced  in  the 
sides  of  a  cartilaginous  eminence  united  to  the 
upper  lip  by  a  narrow  e^x ;  the  ears  closely 
applied  to  the  head  like  those  of  man,  but  oon- 
oealed  by  the  thick  hair ;  the  hair  of  the  body 
alightiy  curved  and  frizzled  like  a  shaggy  fleeee; 
mouth  very  lai^ ;  fingers  very  slender  and  uih 
oiniimonlylong.  Itisratiierslowinitsmolioa^ 
vigilant  and  shy,  living  principally  in  the  fat' 
eats  of  the  rooky  distriots;  most  active  at  nn- 
rise  and  sunset,  the  troops  set  up  a  loud  and 
monotonous  howl  in  concert ;  it  is  stupid}  mild, 
and  timid  in  captivity. 

SIAMESE  TWINS.   See  Hohstkb. 

8IBBERN,  Fbxdbbik  Chbibtuh,  a  DauA 
philosopher  and  publicist,  bom  in  Ocqwihagen, 
July  18, 1766.  He  wa>  edoeated  at  the  vnif 
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Yerrfty  of  Oopenbagen,  at  w)il<di  in  1818  he 
was  appointed  aBsIstant  professor  of  pbilosop^, 
toA  in  1839  he  became  titular  profeasor.  Hia 
^lUoflophioal  opinions  are  founded  on  tbose  of 
DChelUng,  and  hare  exercised  an  important  in- 
flnenoe  npon  the  present  generation  in  Den- 
mark, where  philosophy  nntU  noenflr  was 
ragaimd  as  a  Ibroign  importataw  and  was 
rtwUed  ofaieflrasan  aooesBoiy  to  other  sdenoea. 
His  familiarity  with  the  natural  soienoes  has 
induced  him  to  ^ply  the  methods  of  analyms 
^»p^oable  thereto  to  the  operations  of  the  ha- 
man  mind,  and  with  results  often  remarkable. 
Bis  works  in  this  department  are  nnmerons, 
as  also  in  that  of  pnblio  law  and  politics. 

SIBERIA,  a  j>art  of  the  Bosuod  dominions 
which  oocnpiea  the  whole  oi  N.  Asia,  bounded 
N.  by  tiie  Arctic  ocean,  £.  by  Behring's  straits, 
the  sea  of  Kamtohatt^  and  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  8.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and 
Toorkistan,  and  W.  by  Enropean  Kossia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  monntains, 
the  Ural  river,  and  OaaMan  sea.  Itext«ids 
from  lat  45*  80*  to  TT  «r  N.  and  from  long. 
lf3'*80'tol90°E.;  extreme  leiuth  about  8,eu0 
BL,  breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,ezoliiriveof  there- 
ceat  aoqnisttiona  on  the  Amoor,  4,812,889  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1856,  4,102,816.  For  administra- 
tire  porposes  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West 
Siberia,  the  latter  of  which  (capital,  Tobolsk) 
contains  the  ffovemmentsof  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
and  the  land  of  the  Russian  Elirgheez,  and  the 
former  (capital,  Irkootsk)  the  governments  of 
Teniseisk  and  Irkootsk,  and  the  provinces  of 
Takoot^  Okhotsk,  Eamtohatka,  and  Tohook- 
tohi,  which  with  their  chief  towns  are  described 
in  separate  articles.  Beside  these,  the  govern- 
ments of  Perm  and  Orenbrng  are  partly  In  &- 
beria.— The  ahwes  of  l^beru,  botn  along  the 
Aretio  ooeaa  and  the  seas  ,  which  bound  the 
eoontry  on  the  E.  and  S.,  are  indented  with 
Bumerous  bays  and  inlets.  On  the  N.  coast, 
between  the  months  of  the  rivers  Lena  and  In- 
di^rka,  there  is  a  group  of  barren  islands, 
named  in  honor  of  thoir  discoverer  Llokhoff 
islands.  Three  of  them  are  from  60  to  100  m. 
hm^,  and  from  20  to  40  m.  broad,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  all  small.  They  are  quite  desti- 
tute, of  Twetation,  and  the  climate  is  so  ooM 
that' even  in  summer  the  snow  does  not  entire- 
Ij  disappear.  Their  snr&ce  is  covered  wilit 
lUtemate  layns  of  sand  and  ice,  in  which  im- 
mense nnmbera  of  fbeail  remains  of  el^huta 
and  otheranimala  are  found  imbedded.  Along 
the  whole  K.  ahore  of  Siberia  the  sea  is  froien 
over  liivmOTe  thm  half^the  year ;  and  at  other 
•easons  the  ice  floats  abont  in  large  masses, 
which  render  navigatioa  so  dangerous  that  the 
survey  of  the  nor&emmost  part  of  the  coast 
has  not  yet  been  oompleted.  The  IS.  part  of 
the  bland  of  Saghalien,  together  with  some 
smaller  islands  which  lie  off  the  £.  coast,  also 
form  part  of  Siberia. — An  extensive  mountain 
range  which  has  its  E.  extremity  at  Cape  Vos- 
totohnoi,  or  East  cape,  in  Behring's  straits, 
wtenda  in  a  8.  W.  direotimi  aoroas  the  oea- 


tre  cf  the  province  of  Tdiooktohi,  and  then 
through  that  of  Okhotsk  nearly  parallel  to  the 
N.  W.  ooast  of  the  sea  of  that  name.  After 
entering  Takoot^.  it  turns  more  to  the  W., 
crossing  tiie  6.  part  o£  that  government,  and 
oonttones  in  the  same  generaT  directum  till  it 
Joins  the  atef^  in  m  former  iHOTinoe  of 
Omsk,  after  formiiv  the  boundary  fine  between 
IKberia  and  COiina  for  more  than  2,000  m.  The 
general  height  of  this  range  is  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  E.  and  along  the  shores 
ctf  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  it  is  called  the  Stanovoi 
mountains ;  after  entering  the  government  of 
Yakootsk  the  name  is  changed  to  the  Yablonoi 
mountains ;  and  still  further  W.  it  is  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  finally  as  l^e 
Altd  mountains.  To  the  £.  of  long.  106^  this 
range  throws  off  nnmerons  o&ets,  which,  to- 
gether with  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the 
country  in  different  directions,  cover  a  great  deal 
of  the  sur&oe  of  this  part  of  Siberia.  The  Ural 
mountains  stretch  along  the  greater  part  (tf  the 
W.  frontier,  forming  the  bonndary  line  be- 
tween EnrqMan  and  Ariatio  Bosria  for  about 
1,200  m.—With  the  exception  of  the  Amoor 
and  a  few  streams  of  less  importance,  the  rivers 
of  Siberia  all  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
Obi  ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  of  great  dlze ; 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  Irtish, 
Ishim,  Tobol,  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Eet.  The 
Yenisei  is  by  some  authorities  said  to  drain  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer 
course  ^an  the  Obi;  its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Lower  Tungnska,  Elaqni,  Podia,  and  Upper 
Tangoska  or  Angara.  The  Lena  is  nearly  as 
large  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and  the  princi- 
pal streams  which  Jmn  it  are  the  Viliooi,  Vitim, 
Aldan,  and  Olekma.  The  other  rivers  of  moat 
importanoe  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
are  the  Nadun,  Poor,  Taz,  Ehatanga,  Anabara, 
Olem,  Olenek,  Yana,  Indigfairka,  Lazeya,  Ko- 
lyma, and  Tchaoon.  The  chief  rivers  flowmg 
into  the  seas  which  bound  Siberia  on  the  E.  and 
6.  are  the  Amoor  or  Siwhalien,  which  forms  part 
of  the  S.  boundary  and  receives  several  consid- 
erable tributaries  from  the  N.,  the  most  impor- 
tant g(  which  are  the  united  stream  formed 
by  the  Tohikiri  and  Silimpadi;  the  Anadir, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and 
the  Okhotsk,  which  has  its  month  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Few  of  these  riv- 
en present  ai^  other  obstadea  to  navigatitm 
tiian  Uiat  ot  bdng  frosen  over  for  many  moatha 
of  tiie  year.  The  Ural  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Caspian  lea,  forms  the  boundary  for  abont 
600  m.  between  European  and  Asi^o  Rusna. 
The  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes  flows  into  the  sea 
of  Aral ;  and  the  rivers  Eoowen  and  Tdiod 
extend  between  Lake  Balk  ash  and  the  sea  of 
Aral,  and  divide  Toorkistan  from  Siberia.  Be- 
side the  Caspian  sea  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  which 
are  both  putly  within  the  boundaries  of  Si- 
beria, the  most  important  lakes  are  those  of 
Bfukal,  in  the  government  of  Irkootsk,  and 
Balkaah,  whioh  liea  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Eii^ 
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l^eez  territory,  and  Partly  within  the  Chinese 
empire. — Although  Siberia  Is  nearly  |  lat^r 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  considering  ita 
vast  extent  there  ia  oompwiitiTely  little  diver- 
■ity  of  solace.  The  oonnti?  which  lies  W. 
of  long.  lOS"  has  a  very  marked  difference^ 
however,  from  that  which  eztendB  to  the  E. 
of  that  meridian.  "With  the  exception  of  tbe 
moantains  on  its  lW>ntier8,  t^e  whole  of  tbe 
western  region  forms  one  vast  plain,  only  brolten 
by  the  courses  of  numerous  rivers  and  a  few 
small  bills.  The  S.  part  of  this  plain  has  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  while  toward 
the  N.  it  is  very  little  above  Uie  level  of  the 
sea,  and  la  many  places  becomes  inundated  at 
high  water.  In  the  B.  part  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk,  whioh  occupies  tbe  8.  W.  extrem- 
is of  Siberia,  and  the  aiUoining  Kii^heez  ter< 
ritory,  the  greater  part  «  the  anrfaee  constets 
of  the  steppe  of  Istiim,  and  the  smaller  one  of 
Baraba,  between  the  riven  Irtish  and  Obi. 
These  steppes  are  in  many  places  inomsted 
with  salt,  and  in  oUiers  hiave  a  very  scanty 
T^etation,  but  there  are  spots  with  excellent 

S Enrage,  on  which  the  nomadic  tribes  feed 
eir  flodu  and  herds.  In  tbe  government  of 
Tomsk  and  tbe  S.  part  of  Teoiseiak,  or  that 
part  of  the  W.  district  which  is  not  included  in 
the  steppes  of  Isbim  and  Baraba,  and  which 
lies  between  the  8.  frontier  and  lat.  60"  to 
64",  there  is  much  fine  land  well  suited  for 
agricultural  purposes,  though  where  it  borders 
upon  the  steppes  it  parties  of  their  barren 
natnre.  Large  tracts  of  the  snrftoe  of  this  re- 
gion are  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  only 
along  the  boidts  of  t^e  livers  tiiat  the  soil  is 
regi^Iy  cnltivated.  To  the  N.  of  the  districts 
Just  described  extensive  forests  of  birch,  pine, 
and  fir,  frequented  by  numerous  wild  snimals, 
extend  to  about  lat.  66°.  Barley  and  rye  are 
grown  in  some  places  in  this  region,  and  tor- 
nips  thrive  remarkably  well.  It  is  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  people  subsist  chiefly  npon 
game  and  fish,  and  by  the  sale  of  fan,  which 
they  procure  in  large  numbers.  N.  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  between  it  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctio 
ocean,  there  extends  a  low  flat  country  covered 
with  moss,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees 
toward  its  8.  extremity.  Tbe  temperature  is 
BO  low  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  found  within 
a  fbw  inches  <^  the  snrfiue.  The  rtindeer  is 
found  herflL  both  wild  and  dcHnestioated,  in 
great  nnrntMrs;  white  bean  and.  foxes  are 
hunted  for  their  ftin;  and  the  riven  abonnd 
with  fish.  The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies 
to  the  £.  of  long,  100°  has  a  more  diverdfied 
surfiwe  than  the  region  just  described.  It  is 
generally  high  and  ru^ed,  and  has  but  littie 
land  Buited  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the 
6.  part  of  Irkootsk  and  in  the  province  of  Ya- 
kootsk,  the  hills  and  mountaiuB  are  covered 
for  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year  with  good 
pasture,  and  in  favorable  places  all  the  grains 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  The  oak  and 
hazel  are  foand  here,  hut  not  in  any  other 
part  of  Siberia.  Grain  continues  to  be  cuM- 


vated  in  places  as  far  H.  as  lat  61** ;  but  by  te 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
open  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  in  which  numer- 
ous herds  of  catue  find  tolerable  pasturage  at 
eertdn  seasons.  From  long.  106°  to  the  river 
Lena  the  N.  part  of  the  conntry  is  very  hn^ 
perfectly  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  eondst 
partly  of  pasture  land  well  adapted  for  rearing 
cattle,  and  partly  of  moorland  wastes  frequent 
ed  by  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  Between 
the  Lena  and  the  Kolyma,  K.  of  lat.  61°  there 
are  wide  valleys  with  stunted  larch  and  Urch 
trees,  numerous  small  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  several  morasses. 
East  of  the  Eolyma  to  Behriug's  straits  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Eamtchatka,  including  the 
peninsula  of  that  name,  the  country  is  travers- 
ed in  various  directions  by  several  mountaiii 
ranges  that  have  a  general  elevation  of  fnm 
S,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.— There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  Siberia  the  geological  tor* 
mations  of  which  are  very  little  known;  and 
it  is  only  in  particular  localities  that  our  infbr- 
mation  is  at  all  definite.  Granite  and  crystal- 
line schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  mountuns. 
and  also  in  tbe  Altd  between  long.  85°  and 
120°  E.,  and  as  far  N.  as  lat  57°,  and  agidn  in 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  country  between  long. 
16fi°  and  the  shores  of  Behring^s  straits.  Vol- 
canic rocks  occur  chiefly  in  the  8.,  and  are 
found  aloDg  with  the  granite  and  oystallintt 
schists;  and  a  few  active  volcanoes  exist 
Other  rocks,  belonging  to  the  sUurian,  devo- 
nian, and  carboniferous  systems,  are  fbnnd  hi 
the  8.  and  extending  toward  the  interior  of  th« 
conntry.  The  tertiary  fonnntioUf  however,  ia 
the  most  extensively  devdoped,  and  is  finmd 
thronghont  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Tha  ahOTes 
of  the  Arctic  ocean  are  covered  for  a  conados 
able  distance  inli^d,  and  for  a  great  part  <if 
their  extent,  by  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  wbidi 
contains  immense  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  species  of  elephants  and  other  animals, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  ivory  are  pro- 
cared.  Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are  con- 
fined to  three  parts  of  tbe  country.  The  most 
W.  district  is  situated  on  the  £.  face  of  the  Ural 
mountfuns,  and  occupies  a  tract  abont  40  m. 
broad,  extending  between  lat.  66°  and  60°  N. 
Gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  ores^ 
and  precious  stones,  are  all  found  in  this  teiri- 
tmy.  (SeeEUTKBiKBUBo.)  The  second  district 
lies  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Altai  mountains,  fai 
the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
river  Irtish ;  silver  and  copper  are  foDn4  here, 
and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  quantities.  The 
tiiird  district  lies  in  the  Tablonoi  mountains  to 
the  E.  of  long.  120° ;  in  this  gold,  silver,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  all  found, 
and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  mines  of  great 
value.  Diamonds  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
E.  slopes  of  tbe  Und  mountains.  Porphyry, 
Jasper,  and  malaohite,  for  ornamental  uses,  and 
mica,  used  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass, 
are  common  productions.  Salt  is  found  in 
great  abundance  <m  the  steppes,  and  on  the  sur< 
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fiwe  of  »ome  of  the  lakes,  where  the  heat  of 
the  Boa  in  Bimuuer  r^^dly  evapMAtes  the 
water  and  leaTee  tiie  ■ariSu»  covered  with 
masses  of  erjataHized  salt,  sometimea  8  or  9 
Inches  thick,  and  so  solid  that  beasts  (^bnrdMi 
pass  over  as  upon  ice  in  perfect  safety. — The 
climate  of  Siberia  is  exceedingly  cold.  At 
Ustyansk^  at  the  month  of  the  river  Tana,  in 
lat.  70°  65'  N.,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
4.89°  F.  At  Irkootsk,  in  lat.  53°  17*  N.,  1,240 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperatore  is 
81° ;  in  winter  qoicksilTer  freezes,  and  remains 
so  for  about  two  months.  The  8eTerit;r  of  the 
climate  increases  toward  the  £.  At  Njjni  Ko- 
lymsk,  at  the  month  of  the  Eolyma,  in  lat. 
68°  81',  long.  160°  66',  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  not 
free  from*  ice  till  the  beginning  of  Jane.  The 
sea  begins  to  fi«eze  in  Ootober,  bat  the  oold  at 
this  t&aa  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors 
whioh  rise  from  tt  before  the  ice  forms.  In 
Janoary  the  thermometer  falls  to  82°  below 
sero,  and  respiration  becomes  difficult.  The 
cold  is  almost  as  great  in  Febroary,  bnt  in 
Uarch  it  begins  perceptibly  to  decrease;  the 
wind  blows  from  the  E.  S.  and  the  temper- 
ature rises  to  29".  In  Jnne  it  is  sometimes  72" 
at  noon ;  and  in  Jol^  the  heat  is  very  great, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of 
gnats,  which  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate 
from  the  forests  to  the  open  comitry  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  In  Angnst  frosts  begin  at 
night  and  the  temprnvtore  raindly  deceases.— 
The  reindew  is  foond  on  the  moontidna  whioh 
separate  Mongolia  ftom  Iberia,  and  also 
thron^hont  tiie  N.  part  of  the  oonntry.  The  elk 
inhabits  the  sonth,  and  the  roebnck  as  &r  as 
lat.  66°.  The  Oaspian  antelope  is  fonnd  in  the  S. 
W.,  and  wild  sheep  in  the  mountain  range  which 
forms  the  S.  boundary.  The  black  and  arotio  or 
stone  fox  are  fonnd  in  the  N*.  Sables,  ermines, 
marmots,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound  in  the 
S.  The  white  bear,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  the  wild 
hog,  and  the  glutton  are  common  everywhere. 
The  dog  of  the  country  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  wol^  and  is  osed  to  drag  sledges. 
The  4Mii™wl«  whi<^  belong  to  central  Asia  are 
neu^  all  fonnd  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
the  B.  part  of  Iberia.  Oamebare  kept  bythe 
Oalmnoks  and  smne  otfaw  tribes,  bat  do  not  live 
N.  of  Ut  fiS".  The  domesdo  sheep  are  of 
two  spedes,  the  Rusdan  and  the  broad-taOed 
Eirgheezian ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  by  the 
nomadic  tribes,  single  herdsmen  d  whom  some- 
times [wsseBs  docks  of  10,000  head.  The  hom- 
ed oattie  of  Rusua  when  removed  to  Siberia 
degenerate  in  size.  The  horses  are  good,  and 
generally  white,  bnt  sometimes  they  are  sin- 
gularly marked.  Fish  are  very  numerous  on 
the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Ducks, 
geese,  swans,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other 
fowl  abound  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country.— 
The  population  of  Siberia  is  composed  of  va- 
rious tribes  and  races.  More  than  half  are 
^"yrfft"f  or  their  desoendants,  soma  of  Than 
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oame  to  the  conntry  as  voluntary  immigranti, 
bat  the  greater  part  were  sent  as  exiles.  These 
exilM  omidst  of  three  classes,  criminals  and 
political  and  religious  ofitsnders.  The  worst 
class  are  condemned  to  tiie  mines,  and  thtwa 
whose  offences  have  not  been  so  great  are  em- 
ployed at  less'  laborious  work,  while  tiie  rest 
are  formed  into  settlements  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  police,  and  receive  grants  of  land 
for  cultivation.  None  except  the  worst  crimi- 
nals are  sent  to  Siberia  without  their  families. 
Among  the  native  tribes  are  the  Samoyedes  in 
the  N.  W.,  and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the 
country  to  tiie  S.  of  them  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
Yenisei ;  these  people  live  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  bat  few  of  them  ha\e  been  converted  to 
Ohristianity.  In  the  S.W.,  beside  some  hordes 
of  Bashldrs,  arp  the  Kirgbeez,  occupying  the 
steppes  of  the  uhim  and  Irtish,  commonly  called 
from  them  the  Eirgheez  steppes ;  these  people 
are  still  in  a  barbarons  state.  Among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  W.  parts  of  the  Altai  moan- 
tuns  the  most  nomerous  are  the  Oalmucks,  who 
have  become  partially  civilized  and  laid  aside 
many  of  their  national  peculiarities;  they«man- 
ufactore  iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivate 
some  grain  and  tobacco,  but  their  chief  sub- 
sistence  is  drawn 'from  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Their  religion  is  msde  up  of  various  supersti- 
tions. On  the  slopes  of  the  £.  part  of  the  Altai 
range  there  are  several  tribes  known  as  Bem- 
isses,  Beltires,  Sagai,  and  Katchines.  The  Bn- 
riats  are  of  Mongol  origin^  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  people  of  N.  China,  and  are  the 
most  numerous  tnbe  in  Siberia ;  tiiey  are  found 
cldeflf  about  Lake  Bukal  and  E.  to  the  river 
Onon,  a  tiibntary  of  the  Amoor.  The  TunguseB 
are  distribnted  over  the  country  between  long. 
110"  and  170°  £.,  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctio 
ocean  as  far  S.  as  the  Upper  Tunguska  in  the 
W.,  and  further  £.  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
They  are  well  formed,  and  have  made  such  ad- 
vances in  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  manufac- 
ture their  own  firearms.  They  subsist  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  are  excellent  horsemen.  The 
Yakoots,  who  are  fonnd  throughout  the  same 
region  as  the  Tunguses,  rear  laive  numbers  of 
horses  and  oattie,  and  live  chiefly  by  the  prod- 
uce of  their  herds,  those  of  a  single  individual 
often  amounting  to  several  thousand  head. 
They  are  of  Tartar  raigin,  and  have  made  otm- 
^eraUe  advanees  in  dvUization ;  some  of 
tiiem  profess  Ohristianity,  and  they  pay  aUea- 
tion  to  the  ednoation  of  their  children.  The 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  is  occupied  by  the  Tchooktchis, 
who  belong  to  the  'Esquimaux  family.  They 
consist  of  two  tribes,  one  of  which  is  nomadic 
and  occupies  the  interior,  where  they  keep 
herds  of  r«ndeerand  live  on  their  produce: 
while  the  other  inhabits  the  sea  shores  and 
finds  subsistence  by  Ashing,  and  occasionally 
by  hunting.  South  of  the  Tchooktchis  live 
the  Ooriaks. — The  manufactures  of  Siberia  are 
not  extensive,  and  are  conflned  to  a  few 
flaoesk  They  cooust  ohiefly  of  earUieawarei 
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!>Iu8,  liardvare,  and  leather ;  and  there  we  a 
ew  woollen  and  linen  factories  where  the  la- 
'  bor  is  chieSj  eapplied  exiles.  An  extensive 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  throngh  Siberia  be- 
tween European  Russia  and  China,  and  also  in 
the  prodnce  of  the  oonotr;',  consisting  of  skins, 
fbrs,  cattle,  fish  both  dried  and  salted,  oariar, 
soap,  and  tallow,  ^akhta  is  the  sole  entre- 
pot of  the  oommerce  between  the  two  empires. 
In  1857  the  exports  to  China  amounted  to 
$4,773,786,  and  the  imports  from  that  conntry 
to  $0,892,666.  The  former  confuted  chiefly 
of  eotton  and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  fhrs,  gold 
and  ^ver  articles,  and  leather ;  and  the  lifter 
of  tea,  both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes, 
eo^,  silks,  cottons,  wool,  grain,  dried  froit, 
and  colors.  Thfs  trade  has  been  oiiedy  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  rivers  whici)  flow  mto  Lake 
Baikal,  thence  throngh  the  Upper  Tnngnska  to 
Yeniseisk,  thence  after  a  land  carriage  of  abont 
40  m.  passing  throngh  the  Eet,  the  Obi,  and 
the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk,  whence  there  is  again  a 
land  coDveyance  of  abont  600  m.  across  the 
Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  In  winter,  when 
the  rivers  are  closed  by  ice,  this  tra£9o  Is  main- 
tained by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer 
or  dogs.  But  recently  the  tendency  of  the 
trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  rente 
by  the  coast  of  China  to  Kikolueff,  and  thence 
up  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  oaraTsn  trade  wfth  lU,  Tashkend, 
Khokan,  &o.  A  great  deifl  of  the  trade  of  the 
ootmtry  Is  transacted  at  fidrs  held  at  stated 
periods,  which  are  attended  by  crowds  of  deal- 
ers from  all  quarters.  The  most  important  of 
these  fairs  are  at  Obdorsk  near  the  month  of 
the  Obi,  Tnrukhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk 
on  the  Tana,  and  Ostrovnoye  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Kolyma. — Genghis  Khan  conquered  a  part 
of  Siberia,  and  his  snocessors  reduced  the  conn- 
tiyl^ng  on  both  sides  of  the  Irtish  to  their  au- 
thority. Nothing  was  known  in  Europe  con- 
cerning this  vast  territory  till  1680.  In  that 
year  Yermak,  a  Cossack  chief,  while  retreat- 
ing fh>m  the  just  vengeanoe  of  the  oxar  of 
Moscow,  crossed  the  Ural  monntaina  and  en- 
tered Asia  with  a  strong  band  ct  followers. 
These  adrentarers  made  eiAensWe  conquests, 
which  the  chief  offered  to  the  ozar  on  oondi- 
tion  that  he  would  pardon  his  former  crimes. 
This  oSer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  oontin- 
ned  to  push  bis  conquests  £.  till  stopped  by 
death  in  1664.  Rnraia  afterward  continued 
the  warfare  till  the  whole  country  W.  of  the 
Obi  was  subdned.  The  town  of  Tomsk  was 
founded  in  1604,  and  it  became  an  important 
depot  from  which  new  expeditions  were  sent 
forth.  In  1614  the  surrounding  tribes  rose 
against  the  Rnssians,  and  laid  the  oountry 
waste  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  be- 
sieged. European  Rusaa  was  in  great  disor- 
der at  the  time,  oanaed  by  the  dril  wars  which 
preceded  the  aocesrion  of  the  present  royal 
ftmily  to  the  throne,  and  no  succor  could  be 
sent  to  the  besieged.  The  inhabitants  how- 
ever dp&nded  themselves  with  great  ooorage; 


smouB 

and  Ae  Klri^hm  irffeegnnwd  In  asapair  left  tW* 

part  of  the  coimtiT  and  emigratea  fiittbw  W. 
After  this,  thoogh  the  Bnsnaaa  oooMionaUy 

met  with  serious  reverses,  their  progress  was 
rapid,  and  they  reached  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in 
1639.  Irkootsk  was  founded  in.  1661.  The 
wars  by  which  Bussia  conquered  Siberia  were 
entirely  carried  on  by  private  adventurers  at 
their  own  cost,  who  were  incited  to  tiie  un- 
dertaking by  their  love  oi  plunder.  A  Pole 
and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  Yniiseiak 
and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  Amoor;  but  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  the  Tnngusee,  they  offered 
the  omquest  to  the  anpenw  of  Boana,  and  beg» 
ged  forgiveness  for  tiuir  fonoor  (^fences :  wbue 
the  Tu^nses  about  tibe  same  time  sps^ed  to 
the  empennr  of  Obina  for  assistanoe.  Tlua  led 
to  dispotes  between  the  two  governments,  bnt 
war  was  prevented,  and  the  boundary  between 
Oliina  and  Siberia  established  by  a  treaty  con- 
doded  at  Peking  in  1689.  A  second  trealy 
was  made  in  1737,  confirming  the  former  and 
confining  commercial  intercourse  to  Klakhta 
and  Haimat<&in.'  Sinoe  that  time  the  popular 
tion  of  Siberia  has  reoelved  a  large  and  almost 
oontinnal  increase  from  thfe  traiuportatioa  thith- 
er of  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  political  of- 
fenders, especially  Pedes. — See  Atkinson's  "  Ori- 
ental and  West«iiBberia"(8ro.,  London,  1868). 

SIBLEY,  a  &  CO.  of  Kinnesota,  bonnded  8.  E. 
by  the  Hinneeota  river;  area,  660  aq.  m. ;  pcjL 
in  1660,  8,609.  The  svrftoa  is  nndiUating  and 
the  soil  fertUe.  Lake  lOnnetmika,  80  dl  in 
lenf^  is  in  this  ooonty.  Capital,  Henderson. 

SIBLY,  MjutOAH,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
in  London,  Aug.  SO,  1767,  died  there,  Dec  16, 
1840.  Before  be  was  19  years  old  be  was  a 
teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  Helmw,  and  SyriaCi 
ami  poblished  a  "  Critical  Essay"  on  the  He- 
brew text  of  Jeremiah  zxxiiL  16.  In  order 
more  easily  to  obtain  books  for  his  own  use, 
he  became  a  bookseller,  in  which  occupation 
he  continued  till  in  1797  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion in  the  bank  of  England,  which  he  held 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  bung  for  the  last  80 

Jears  principal  of  the  oiismoeTyofBcsu  In  1767 
e  beoame  aoqoabited  widi  the  wri^igs  of 
Swedenborg^  and  Mubraoed  the  doctrines  ot 
the  New  ohuroh ;  in  the  following  year  he  be- 
gan to  preach  to  a  society  meeting  in  Great 
Eastobeq>,  and  was  ordained  in  1790.  For  61 
suooeeding  years  he  preadied  every  Sunday. 
A  large  number  ol  his  sermons  were  published 
at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  be  also 

Eublished  a  v(4ume  of  hymns,  most  of  which 
e  composed  to  suit  his  discourses.  He  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Aur<H-a,"  and  was  a 
contributor  to  various  other  periodicals  of  his 
ohuroh,  with  whose  early  progress  in  Great 
Britain  bis  name  was-pronunentty  connected. 

8IB0UB,  llAxa  DoimnQna  Aconsra,  a 
BVench  prelate,  bom  at  St.  Paol-Trms-Chl- 
teanx,  DrAme,  April  4, 179fl,  wsswiinated  Jan. 
8, 1867.  He  was  educated  at  Avignon  and  at 
Paris,  became  {vofeasor  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Kioholas  da  Ohardinnat,  in  1817  Tiear  to 
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tbe  pvWi  of  the  mMom  itMmgiru,  fat  1618 
to  that  of  St  Snlpioe,  afterward  oanon  of  the 
ohor^  of  Ntmea,  in  1888  Tioar-general  c£  that 
diooeee,  and  in  1840  bishcm  of  IHgne.  Aoimafr- 
ed  liberal  ideas,  he  pabuAed  hia  InttituUont 
AoeteiinM  (8  roU^  J>igiM)  1846),  in  whioh  be 
demanded  for  ^  ohwtara  ft  lamar  share  in  the 
govnument  of  the  diooeeesj  and  tor  the  info* 
wktr  olerg7  goarantiea  of  mdmradenoe.  In 
1848  he  waa  made  arohUihop  of^Faxis,  where, 
irithoat  oonoealing  hla  demoerskio  ideas,  be 
labored  to  reeono^  the  extreme  parties.  He 
also  established  nameroos  schools,  and  gave  a 
decided  impolse  to  the  etndj  of  tbeolog;'.  In 
185S  he  Tas  made  a  senator,  and  in  1864  cre- 
ated an  officer  of  the  legion  ^  honor.  In  1867 
he  was  opening  the  nmoaine  of  St.  GfmeTiere 
at  the  oharoh  of  Bt  Etienne  dn  M^nt,  Then 
ho  was  killed  with  a  poniard  by  a  priest  niuned 
Twger,  whom  be  had  reoratly  soapended. 
The  eriminal  pretended  that  he  wished  to  pon- 
Uk  the  adhedon  of  tbe  archbishop  to  the  new 
dogma  of  the  immaoolate  cono^ition. 

BIB  YL  (Or.  mfitMut),  a  name  applied  to  ser^ 
cnl  prophetiowomu  who  belong  to  tbe  myth* 
ioal  pwiod  of  wolmt  history.  The  noHber  !■ 
variondy  girai  by  diffln*ent  anthon,  some  lim- 
iting it  to  4j  wUle  others  mention  as  many  as 
10  sibyls,  Tiz.:  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan, 
the  Delphian,  tbe  Oimmerian,  the  Erytbriaan, 
the  Sunian,  the  OonuBan  (who  is  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erytbroan),  tbe  Helleepon- 
taaa  or  Trqjan,  tbe  Pbrj^^an,  and  the  Tibortine. 
Th^  were  supposed  to  bare  knowledge  of  tbe 
taJBan,  and  of  tbe  means  of  averting  calami* 
ties  and  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  tbe  gods, 
and  are  generally  described  as  travelling  from 
ooontvy  to  ooontry,  oonimanioating  to  men 
their  inqrfred  wisdom.  Tbe  moat  lunoiu  of  all 
ma  the  Omnnan  sibyl,  so  cal^  tnm  Oomn. 
her  reddenee  in  Oampaoia,  whither  she  is  said 
to  hare  eome  fknm  the  Bait,  and  of  whom  Vir- 
gQ  makes  oopfoos  mention  in  the  JBneid,  book 
yn.  Aoeerding  to  the  anoient  Boman  legmd, 
thia  wwnan  (or,  as  some  snmKwe,  the  Brytiuva- 
mn  ribyl)  appewed  before  Tarqnin  the  Proad 
and  offered  him  9  books  for  sale.  Upon  the 
reftml  of  the  king  to  porchase,  she  retired, 
hnmed  8  of  the  books,  and  returning  to  the 
royal  presraoe  demanded  the  same  prioe  for 
the  renMining  6  that  riie  had  asked  for  the  9. 
Tbe  king  agun  r^bsed,  and  having  homed  8 
more  of  the  books,  she  ofifered  him  those  tliat 
remuned,  bat  with  no  abatement  of  tbe  origi- 
nal price.  The  king,  either  through  ooriodty 
o>r  snperstition,  purchased  Ihe  8  remaining 
books,  and  the  Mbyl  vanished.  The  Ti^nmes 
thus  mysterionaly  obtained  were  the  fiunons 
ri^Uine  books,  so  intimately  oonneoted  with 
the  religious  and  politiofd  hbtory  of  tbe  Boman 
people.  They  were  preserved  in  tbe  temple  of 
Jnpiter  Oapitolimis,  under  tbe  oaro  of  owtain 
cfffioers,  originally  3  in  number  (dttmamin)^  bnt 
afterward  increased  to  10  (dtmnvK^^  and  final- 
ly to  16  (gumd^eemoiri),  who  alone  had  tbe 
]Rivii^  of  inq>eoting  their  contents  on  tite 
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dbreetion  the  senate.  They  were  wmsulted 
obiefiy  in  times  of  public  calamity,  but  of  the 
nature  of  tbeir  contents  no  definite  idea  can  be 
derived.  Niebuhr  is  of  tbe  opinion  that  their 
revelations  referred  less  to  future  events  than 
to  tbe  kind  of  worship  required  by  the  gods, 
when  they  bad  m«pif<wted  theb*  displeasure  by 
prodigies  or  national  oalamitieB.  The  boon 
probably  oonsisted  of  bundles  of  palm  leavea 
on  whioh  the  prophetic  sentences  were  written, 
and,  when  ccmsnited,  were  opened  at  random, 
the  first  passage  that  met  the  eye  being  con- 
sidered that  intended  for  prosent  use.  The 
sibylline  books  having  been  consumed  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  l£e  temple  of  Jupiter  Oap- 
itolinns  in  63  B.  0.,  a  new  collection  was  com- 
piled by  ambassadors  sent  to  tbe  various  sibyl- 
line (n-ades  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  aftw 
it  was  rebtdlt  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  more 
than  3,000  spnrious  prophetic  books  of  thia 
description,  which  bad  aocamulated  in  private 
hands,  were,  at  the  command  of  tbe  emperor, 
delivered  to  the  prtUar  wiamu  and  burned, 
and  those  in  Uie  custody  oi1h»  state  were  pro- 
served  in  two  gilt  cheats  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo on  tiie  Pali^ne  hill.  A  revision  of  the  latter 
was  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  passages  sup- 
posed to  be  spurious  were  stricken  out.  On  S 
subsequent  oocauons  the  sibyUine  books  were 
bumea  and  aflain  restored. — ^A  portion  of  the 
apocryphal  Ohristian  literature  early  received 
tbe  title  of  "  Sibylline  Oracles,"  8  books  of 
which  are  still  extant.  They  were  gradually 
collected  after  the-  2d  century,  and  contain  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Ohristian  poems,  tbe  Christian  commencing 
prior  to  A.  D.  100  and  receiving  additions  till 
the  6th  oentu^.  An  edition  of  the  ^bylline 
books  was  pnbliahed  by  Oallsaus  in  1689  (4to., . 
Amstodam),  and  fragments  have  been  edited 
by  Angelo  Mai  (MBan,  1817)  and  Struve  (Ko- 
nigsberg,  1618). 

SIOARD,  Booh  Ambbosk  OnoUBBoir,  abb^  a 
French  philanthropist,  bom  at  Fonsseret,  near 
Toulouse,  8^t.  30, 1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1832.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  university  ot 
Toulouse,  and  entered  holy  orders  there.  The 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  having  appointed  him 
teacher  in  hia  projected  institute  for  deaf 
mutes,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instmctiun 
of  tbe  abbs  de  l'£p6e  at  Paris,  to  acquire  his 
method  of  teaching.  In  1766  he  returned  to 
Bordeaux  and  opened  the  school,  which  soon  at- 
tained ft  higher  reputation  than  the  parent  one 
at  Paris.  He  was  then  wpointed  vicar-general 
of  Oondom  and  oanon  of  Bordeanz,  uid  eleiAed 
ft  member  of  several  litraary  and  scieutifio  so- 
deties.  In  1789,  on  the  dmth  of  tiie  abb6  de 
rEp6e,  he  was  appointed  his  sucoessor,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  at  Paris  in  April,  1790, 
Though  Sicard  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  assembly,  his  former  church  preferments 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  on  Aug.  36, 
1701,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and 
would  have  been  guillotined  on  Sept.  3  but  for 
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the  interpoflttioii  of  a  watchmaker  named  Kon- 
not,  who  declared  that  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  tfaer  moat  kill  him 
before  thej  should  touch  a  hair  of  Sicard's 
head,  and  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
his  friends  in  the  assembly.  In  179&  the  na- 
tional couTention  established  a  normal  school, 
and  appointed  Sicard  a  teachn-  of  grammar. 
"Hfi  waa  very  aaoeeaafinl,  and  drew  to  his  leo- 
tnres  many  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men 
ot  Paria;  bat  his  striotorea  upon  the  adminis* 
tration  in  the  jUauUtt  rdigivaet  drew  down 
np<m  lum  the  wrath  of  ib»  ^reotory,  who  ban- 
tahed  faim;  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  and  the  most  humiliating  anb- 
miasions,  that  he  was  restored  to  bis  old  post. 
He  fonnd  the  children  scattered  and  the  school 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  in  a  few  years  made  it 
the  best  institation  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  world. 
He  improved  De  l'£p6e's  method  by  the  addi- 
tion of  signs  for  me^hysioal  ideas  (see  Dkat 
xmt  Dumb),  and  greauy  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
mental  culture  possible  to  deaf  mntea.  In  1816 
he  visited  England,  taking  with  him  his  pupils 
KaasienuidOlero;  and  while  there  he  met  Mr. 
Oallandet,  then  aeekhig  to  qnalify  htanself  to 
oommence  deaf  mute  instmotton  in  the  United 
Btatea.  (BeeGiLLauDn.)  Sicard'soldage  was 
■pent  in  povertT,  he  having  lost  all  his  prop* 
erty  by  becomhiff  seonrity  for  some  friend 
His  principal  pubushed  works  are :  TfUoriedet 
ngn€$;  Ooun  d^iiutruotion  (Pun  mnard^VMU  ds 
naiuattee;  and  &lhnent$  d«  grammaire  ffhUrale^ 
aippUquee  d  la  Umgus  Fran^ut. 

SIOHJES,  Tm  Two  (Ital.  Regno  delle  Dus 
SieUie),  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  un- 
der princes  of  the  honse  of  Bonrbon,  now  a 
Aart  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
xlmannel  II.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  commQnlj  styled  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
plea,  and  of  the  isUiid  of  Sh^i  separated  fr«a 
•aoh  other  by  the  itrait  or  Faro  of  Hearina. 
sztending  from  lot.  86°  88'  to  4S"  66'  N.,  uuL 
from  loBg.  13"  86'  to  18"  80'  E.;  area,  48,768 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  0,117,060.  (See  Bioilt.) 
The  continental  part,  oompridng  the  most 
baantifol  half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  is  by  far 
the  lai^cer  of  the  two,  having  an  area  of 88,087 
■q.  m.  Its  ^vidfMis,  population,  and  chief 
towna  are  aa  foUowi : 


Naplw  

TamdIIiBToro.., 
AbranoDltml. 
Abnixzo  Ultn  IL  : 
AbnnoCltni..... 

HoHm  

Pitndprioatn.., 
PrlDdpatotJltn... 

Ofip*™"**  

TamdlBwl  

Terra  dXHnBto . . 

BMtHnte  

QJibrlkatra...., 
CiUbiU  Cltn  It 
CWabrlsUlMl... 


ToUl   «.88S,080 


8W,T» 


688,tn 

STIkSlS 
aS4,8T8 

481,Mg 
61T.3M 
4S«,01S 
89&584 
883,180 


Nh>1m  

GaNrta  

Termmo  .... 

Aqnila  

CHett  

OampobMaa 

Salerno  

Avelllao.... 



Bart  

Leoce  

Poteosa,.... 
Caaenia..... 
Catuuaro... 
B«gg1o  


418.B80 
S&,OM 
18,000 
12,000 

»,00A 
18,000 
22,000 
84,000 
81,000 
19.000 
18.000 

8,000 
12.000 
18,000 


It  is  bounded  K.  £.  by  the  AdriatiOi  S.  £.  by 


the  Ionian,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Tyrriienian  aea, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Papal  States.  The  sea  coast 
has  an  extent  of  1,184  m.,  almost  equally  divid> 
ed  among  theae  8  seas.  The  land  fronti^ 
which  forms  a  winding  line,  running  8.  "W. 
from  the  month  of  the  iVonto  on  the  Adriatio 
to  a  point  near  Terracina,  K.  of  the  gulf  ot 
Gafit^  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  is  about  165  m. 
kmg,  while  the  mrec^diatanoe  between  the  two 
pi^ts  mrationed  is  ooHj  105  m.  The  lenoth 
of  the  kingdom,  from  tiw  Trontoto  omP 
Azmi,  <Hi  the  str^  of  Hearina,  ia  abont  800 
m. ;  its  greatest  breath,  on  the  parallel  of  40* 
80',  is  800  m.  between  della  Oampan el- 
la,  the  southern  iwint  of  ^e  gulf  of  Kaplea, 
and  Brindisi  on  uie  Adriatic ;  while  8.  of  this 
line  the  two  parte  of  the  peninanla,  separated 
by  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  become  very  narrow, 
and  in  some  places  are  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  20  and  even  16  m.  The  coast  along 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  for  the  most  part  bold  and 
rocky,  presents  headlands  and  indentations 
whidi  afford  a  safe  anchorage,  but  few  good 
harbors  for  large  veaeels.  The  most  norutem 
bay  is  that  of  Ga6ta.  which  opens  in  a  wide 
onrve  and  ia  commanded  by  the  atroiK  fortrew 
of  Qafita;  next  comes  the  far-famed  bay  of 
Kaplea,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  on  the 
N.  by  the  islands  of  Isohia,  Procida,  and  Kirida, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  rugged  rocks  of  Oapri, 
while  on  its  diores,  beside  the  metropolis,  are 
the  towns  of  Baiso,  Pozznoli,  Portici,  Gastellar- 
mare,  and  Sorrento,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
ruins,  modem  country  seata,  and  gardens  with 
which  they  are  interspersed;  then  the  vast 
opening  called  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  whose  depth 
is  80  m.,  with  otifb  on  its  N.  and  sandy  beach  on 
its  E.  side.  Fr<mi  Gap©  della  Licoea,  the  coast, 
after  projecting  the  promontory  of  Palinuro, 
rounds  eastward  to  form  the  smaller  gulf  ot 
Policastro;  then  trends  8.  8.  £.  in  a  noariy 
struct  line  to  that  of  Sta.  Enfemia,  wlddi  u 
bordered  on  th»  S.  by  the  headland  ending  in 
Oi^Vaticano;  and  winding  8.  W,,  comes  near 
to  Uie  Sicilian  shore,  fhnn  which  it  ia  separated 
by  the  narrow  strut  of  Mesnna.  Bdng  now 
washed  by  the  Ionian  aea,  it  rounds  agun  to 
the  £.  from  Cape  dell'  Armi  to  Gape  SparU- 
vento,  the  sonthemmoet  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  thence  running  N.  E.  &oed  by  stefn) 
rocks  to  Gape  Rizznto,  forms  the  gnlf  of  Sqnil- 
laoe ;  then  with  a  great  curve  it  forms,  between 
Gapes  dell'  Alice  and  di  Lenca,  the  wide  gnlf  or 
rather  inland  sea  of  Taranto,  which  nieagnree 
DO  less  than  06  m.  across,  with  its  excellent 
port  and  large  ci^  of  the  same  name  at  the  K. 
end.  Leaving  now  the  Ionian  for  the  Adriatis 
sea,  and  olearing  Oape  Otranto,  the  eaatem- 
moet  pdnt  of  Italy,  tne  coast  mna  semi-drciH 
larly  N.  W.  to  the  gnlf  of  Manfredonia,  which 
is  overlooked  on  the  N.  by  the  projecting  mass 
of  Ifonte  Oargaao,  and  finally  clearing  this 
heavy  spur  oontinnea  in  its  former  direction  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. — The  Apennines, 
with  their  numerous  ranges,  oflfehoote,  and  val- 
leys, form  the  most  important  feature  in 
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sihyrical  geognphj  of  fhe  eoniifa?.  On  «it«r- 
uig  the  kin^om  on  the  M*.  W.  they  divide  into 
two  lofty  ridges,  rnnning  separately  6.  £.  to 
lat  41"  N.  and  long.  15^  16'  E.,  where  they 
nnite  again  to  form  the  central  group  of  Termi- 
nio.  On  both  sides  of  these  ridges  are  foand  a 
few  extensive  plains;  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
aroand  Naples,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  the 
zichness  of  its  soil,  forming  a  part  of  what  was 
called  Oampania  Felix  by  the  Bomans;  the 
largest,  known  as  Paglia  Plana  or  Tavoliere  di 
Poglia,  is  sitaated  on  the  £.  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  gnlf  of  Manfredonia,  bat,  being 
in  part  sandy  and  arid,  is  mostly  appropriated 
to  paatnre.  With  these  excepUone,  the  oonn- 
try  generally  cKHuistB  of  table  bods  and  vdleyB, 
most  of  them  no  less  remarkable  for  their  pio- 
tnresqne  beaaty  than  their  fertility.  From 
Terminio  the  chain  bifarcates;  the  eastern 
nnge  winds  toward  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  terminate  at  Oi^e  di  Leooa,  eqneatly  leaving 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  its  foot  and 
the  sea;  while  the  western  irregolarly  follows, 
with  occasional  depressions,  the  Tyrrheniui 
coast,  and  ends  on  the  straits  under  the  name 
of  Aspromonte.  In  this  division  plains  are 
wanting,  and  the  ground  is  considerably  broken ; 
the  slopes  of  the  moontains  are  often  barreUf 
and  the  soil  along  the  ^ore  sandjr  or  rooky. 
Entirely  distinct  from  the  Apennines,  there 
exist  gronpa  of  Toloanio  moontains,  viz. :  the 
Bocoamonnna,  near  the  golf  of  Ga&ta,  between 
tiie  Oark^iano  and  the  VoJtomo ;  the  Phlegrean 
fields,  1^  of  Naples ;  Mt  Vesnvius,  a  few  miles 
S.  F.  of  that  city,  uie  most  celebrated  of  aU, 
and  the  only  one  still  active ;  and  Mt.  Vnltnro, 
on  the  £t  elope,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Capitana- 
ta. — The  physical  stroctare  of  this  part  of  the 
peninsula  does  not  admit  of  any  lai^  river. 
Among  the  nnmerous  streams  tJiat  rise  from 
either  side  of  the  monntfuns,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Liri  or  Qarigliano  and  the  Yoltomo,  with 
its  branch  tJie  Galore,  which,  after  watering 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  fall  into  the  ^If  of  6a€ta ; 
the  Sele  (anc  Silarui),  which  dnuns  Prinoipato 
Oitra  to  the  galf  of  Salerno ;  the  Crati,  the  Ba- 
■ento,  and  idb  Bradano,  flowing  int^  that  of 
Taranto;  the  Tronto,  the  Pescara  or  Atwno, 
the  Saonro,  the  Bifemo,  the  Fortore,  the  Oer- 
varo,  and  ^e  Ofanto,  into  the  Adriatic  The 
only  lake  of  any  size  Is  that  of  Gelano  or  Fnci- 
no,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra;  those  of  Fosaro,  Aver- 
no,  Aiuigno,  and  Lioola,  in  the  vicinity  of  Na« 
pies,  are  small,  bat  historically  important.— 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sach  marshy  districts  as  are  sulgected 
to  the  malaria.  The  temperatare  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  Novation  of  the  land.  In  Uie 
mountain  districts  the  climate  is  much  like  that 
in  the  Alps ;  the  cold  of  winter  is  piercing  and 
long  contmned.  In  the  plains  uid  valleys  near 
tiiose  districts  the  ur  is  bracing,  bat  snow  sel- 
dom fidls,  and  melts  rapidly.  On  the  aea  ahoreai 
and  in  the  lower  parts  xb»  oonntry,  the  win- 
tw  is  so  nuld  that  vegetation  is  never  inter< 
nqited;  and  at  the  8.  oCrendty  of  the  king* 
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diHa  tropical  i^ants  flonridi  In  the  open  «r. 
The  £.  slope  is  remarkably  iry,  rain  very  sel- 
dom falling  along  the  Adriatio  coast;  darii^ 
the  snmmer  the  heats  are  oppressive,  and  the 
soil  presents  bat  a  parched  vegetation.  On  the 
W.  slope,  on  the  contrary,  showers  are  frequent 
in  summer,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  aver* 
ages  about  29  inches.  Sea  breezes  sometimes 
cool  the  atmosphere ;  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  and  the  month  of  September  the  si- 
rocco, or  south  wind,  coming  fi^m  the  deserts 
of  A&iciu  exerts  its  enervating  influence,  and 
the  people,  e^tecially  in  the  cities,  are  oarefal 
to  avoid  it. — ^Agrienltore  is  the  chief  poraoit  pf 
the  inhaMtanta;  bat  with  Tery  few  vxotipGoaM 
Aero  ia  no  ^steniatio  treatment  of  the 
and  the  worst  acpiealtaral  implements  only  ara 
used.  Although  landed  property  has  been  more 
equally  distributed  since  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tennres  by  the  French  administration,  and  al- 
thoogh  good  roads  have  been  eonstraoted  dar- 
ing the  last  40  years,  the  production  of  bread- 
stnfi^  except  Indian  corn,  the  culture  of  whieh 
has  been  extended,  is  inferior  to  what  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Many  land 
owners  and  farmers,  discooraged  by  unprofita- 
ble labor  and  losses,  sometimes  leave  their 
fields  uncultivated,  and  are  thus  exempt  from 
paying  land  taxes.  The  arable  lands  in  the 
ooutinental  provinoes  are  estimated  at  30,290,- 
616  aorea,  «  which  11,480,972  only  are  under 
onltivaticm.  The  land  is  mostly  occupied  and 
worked  by  the  proprietors,  or  hdd  by  tenants 
under  a  lease  of  some  years*  duration  at  a  fixed 
rent;  in  some  parts,  however,  it  is  let  in  small 
lota  of  4  or  five  acres,  on  shares.  Fields  are 
generally  planted  with  rows  of  poplars,  elms, 
mulberries,  and  even  vines,  under  whose  shel- 
ter crops  are  rused  without  being  ii\jured  by 
the  psrcliing  sun.  The  more  common  kinds 
of  grain  are  wheat  and  maize  or  Indian  com ; 
the  crop  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  112,000,- 
000  bushels,  more  tiian  is  required  for  home 
oonsomption,  and  might  easily  be  increased 
tenCidd.  Bye  is  also  extenrively  cultivated  in 
some  distriota.  Next  to  maize,  oUve  oil  is  the 
most  important  agricultural  production,  tha 
olive  tree  growing  in  all  the  low  and  temper- 
ate  parte  of  the  country,  with  soaroely  any  care. 
Both  oil  and  olives  are  articles  of  exportation. 
The  culture  of  the  vine,  instead  of  being  the 
object  of  the  undivided  attention  of  experi- 
enced husbandmen,  is  generally  carried  on  up- 
on the  same  farm  with  that  of  other  produce; 
so  that  most  of  the  wines,  except  the  sweet 
ones,  are  only  suitable  for  being  converted  into 
brandy.  Some  provincial  growths,  however, 
are  celebrated  as  having  at  once  body  and  fla- 
vor; beside  the  Lachrynus  Ohristi,  that  red 
luscious  liquor  which  appears  only  on  princely 
tables,  the  Pellagrello  of  Piedimonte,  the  red 
and  white  Gerace,  the  red  Taranto,  the  Muscat 
of  Tkani,  the  Alealaoo  of  Bari,  the  Gapo  di 
Leoce,  and  the  Torre  del  Greco  deserve  to  be 
notaoed.  Mndi  edlk  is  produced,  mostly  for 
home  Gonsnmptiou,  a  Tery  ansll  quantity  being 
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•xpoited ;  It  is  aotrodj  Inftrior  to  that  <^  K.  the  kingdom  is  still  in  great  part  ODderciloped. 
Ituj.  The  oottondlant  grows  in  manj  parts  of  Some  mines  of  anthracite  and  petroleom  are 
the  ooantry,  hat  the  cotton  gathered  amotmta  worked  on  a  KDall  scale  in  the  Ahmz2d.'  Iron 
to  only  about  80,000  baga.  Flax  and  hemp  ore  is  found  abnodantlj  in  the  Aspromonte 
are  objects  of  more  attention,  bat  are  prodoced  range,  and  a  few  foonderies  and  iron  works 
In  qnantiUee  soaroely  anfficient  for  home  mano-  have  been  established  in  Galabria.  Qoarries  of 
foo^tfe.  Vegetables  and  froits  of  various  kinds  marble  are  also  worked,  bnt,  lUthoagb  of  fine 
are  abundant  In  fact  the  soil  is  fitted  for  all  quality,  the  product  has  not  yet  found  its  wi^ 
the  products  of  the  template  and  some  of  oat  of  the  kmgdom.  Some  alum  is  gathered, 
the  tro|)ical  zone.  The  licorice  tree  grows  in  There  are  beds  of  rook  salt  which  mi^t  yield 
Oalabna  and  the  Abrnzzi,  and  about  16,000  lar^e  returns,  bnt  are  oomparatlvely  neglected, 
aonton  of  jnioe  are  yearly  exported.  Muma  while  large  qnaatities  are  procured  on  the  sea 
is  also  a  prodnotof  importance  in  Oalal»ia;  shore  by  er^ioration,  both  for  export  and  h<»ne 
the  gaUunng  of  It  is  fiumed  by  tiie  govern-  oonsumption.  The  moA  important  artide  of 
Bient  Almoiida,  chestnuts,  and  flgs  are  plenti-  foreign  trade  In'thia  department  is  the  snl* 
ftil;  and  the  last  named  especially,  fresh  or  phnr  produced  in  Sicily.— Hannfiujtnrea,  with 
dried,  bende  being  an  article  of  exportation,  a  few  exceptions,  are  still  in  a  state  of  iniEan^^. 
are  used  as  winter  food  by  the  lower  classes.  Women,  all  over  the  country,  qiiu  flax,  betnp, 
The  forests  of  the  interior- conld  afford  abun-  wool,  and  cotton,  and  weave  coarse  stoSSs  that 
dance  of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship  are  generally  worn  by  conntry  people;  but 
building;  but  the  jealous  care  of  a  despotic  some  cotton  mills  and  manufa^ries  of  wool- 
government  and  the  want  of  roads  and  means  len  cloth,  linen,  cotton  sta^  and  ulk  goods 
•f  ooQveyanoe  have  until  lately  prevented  any  have  been  established,  some  of  which  are  com- 
protitable  use  of  that  source  of  wealth.  With  paratively  pro^roos.  Gloves  and  straw  hats 
the  exception  of  sheep,  the  number  of  domes-  are  also  maunfactared  in  the  capital  and  some 
tic  »«tmftla  is  comparatively  small ;  there  are  other  places ;  a  conuderable  glass  manufactory 
estimatedtobe4,700,000headof8heep, 730,000  exists  at  Posilippo.  Hardware  and  cutlery 
goats,  860,000  oxen  and  cows,  50,000  baffaloe&  are  fabricated  at  Oampobasso ;  earthenware, 
110,000  horses,  890,000  mnlw  and  assea,  and  poroelain,  leather,  n^es,  and  cordage  are  also 
*  2,400,000  pigs.  A  great  nunbv  oi  the  sheep  among  the  subordinate  branches  of  mannfluH 
are  migratwy,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  in  taring  industry. — ^Nuther  the  domestic  nor  the 
rammer  and  driven  in  winter  into  the  Talleya,  forugn  trade  has  ever  been  in  a  condition  of 
and  espedally  the  tasoliere  of  Apulia.  Ae  heduy  activity ;  ordinary  facilities  are  want- 
wool  crop,  which  is  gathered  twice  a  year,  is  ing,  mcih  as  lactations  of  credit  as  well  as  the 
abnndan^  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  is  large-  means  of  transportation  at  home,  and  a  tariff 
)y  exported.  The  oxen,  some  of  which  are  of  that  would  encourage  intercourse  with  other 
splendid  breeds,  are  used  both  for  the  plough  nations.  The  only  poblio  establishments  a 
and  for  carts.  Buffaloes  also  serve  as  hearts  financial  character  are  the  monti  fmmmUirii^ 
of  draught.  The  horses  are  but  indifferent;  which  asnst  the  farmers  byfbmiahing  them, 
the  Oalabrian  breed,  however,  tboagb  small,  is  on  certain  terms,  with  seeds  and  agricultural 
xemarkable  for  activity.  The  milk  of  the  goats  implements,  and  the  monti  di  pieta  or  pawn- 
is  converted  into  cheese,  which  is  an  impor-  broking  banks.  According  to  the  best  antbori- 
tant  article  of  food  among  the  people. — Next  ties  that  can  be  procnred,  the  mercantile  marine 
to  agriculture,  tiie  fisheries  are  the  chief  sonice  in  1866  amounted  to  6,968  ships  of  an  aggi»- 
of  ooeimation  to  the  inhabitanta.  The  tunny,  gate  of  212,966  tons,  whldi  showed  a  oonrid- 
whioh  nrequents  the  V.  coast  in  large  shoau,  erable  increase  for  the  previous  21  years,  as  in 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  Hay,  June,  and  1684  the  «nmber  of  vessels  was  but  6,498,  and 
July;  and  the  sword  fish  Is  taken  in  its  m^pra-  the  tonnage  169,880.  In  1866  the  imports  of 
tton  toward  the  Black  sea,  about  the  vernal  the  continental  provincee  were  estimated  at 
•quinox.  Anchovies  and  sprats  are  taken  In  abonttl6,168,980,  and  Oie  exports  attl8,2a9.- 
ahallow  waters  during  the  months  of  March,  760,  giving  a  total  of  $20,898,680.  The  im- 
April,  and  May ;  they  are  salted  and  put  up  ports  conMsted  prindpally  of  cotton  and  cotton 
in  barrels  of  about  200  lbs.  each,  for  home  yam,  sugar,  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco, 
oonsumption  and  »portation.  Several  parts  and  ooffee;  the  exports  of  oil,  Indian  con^ 
of  the  coast  swarm  with  sole,  white  smelt,  wheat,  silk,  madder  root,  wool,  almonds,  and 
mackerel,  sturgeon,  and  red  and  |^y  mullets;  dried  and  fresh  fruits.  K^les  is  the  chief  era- 
the  roes  oi  the  last  are  made  mto  hotarga.  poriam  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade ;  but  the 
Testaceous  and  orustaceous  fish  also  abound,  latter  is  shared  by  Oastellamare,  Reggio,  Ta- 
among  which  are  prawns  of  large  rise.  Bnt  ranto,  Gallipoli,  Ban,  Molfetta,  Barletta,  Man- 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  food,  however  fredonia,  and  Tuinoli. — ^Until  the  year  1860, 
nreat  ia  scarcely  equal  to  the  home  demand,  the  gownment  the  Two  Situlies  was  an  un- 
Beride  the  r^uar  fisheriba,  a  number  of  sea*  mixed  absolute  monaroh^r*  The  king  governed 
men,  especially  from  n«pani  and  Torre  del  through  hia  cabinet,  consisting  of  10  secretaries 
Greoo,  are  emfdoyed  in  gwiering  coral,  whidt  of  wu£a,  under  the  preridency  of  a  premier,  one 
ia  foDnd  at  aeveru  {daces,  but  most  abnndantlr  of  th«m  having  eqieoiai  oha^  of  the  adnunis- 
on  the  African  coast— The  mineral  wealth  <i  tration  of  SIdly.  These  were  aatisted  by  « 
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ootmcil  general  of  the  kingdonif  diTuled  Into  members  appointed  hj  the  king  from  among 

two  chambers,  one  of  10  members  ibrthe  king-  the  professors,  nnder  the  presidency  of  a  bishop, 

dom  of  Naples,  the  other  of  10  for  SlcQy ;  and  and  both  boards  were  under  the  direct  control 

also  by  a  kind  of  privy  council,  known  as  eon-  of  the  minister  of  pnblio  ednoation. — On  Jan. 

nglio  di  ttatOj  with  an  unlimited  number  of  1, 1859,  tiie  military  establishment,  inolnding 

members,  who  met  when  snmmoued  mider  the  the  reserre^  the  marines,  and  the  Teterani, 

presidency  of  the  king  himself  or  the  hehr  ap-  nombered  2,8SS  ofBoers  and  96,806  soldiers,  of 

parent.  Each  province  had  a  governor  or  m<  whom  about  14,000  were  Swiss  meroenaries. 

tendente,  having  the  civil,  milltaiy,  and  finan-  and  8,848  horses.  .  The  effeotive  part  connsted 

dal  admiDLstrstion  in  his  hands,  assisted  by  a  of  S,609  officers,  80,080  soldiers,  and  8,648 

eoTuiglio  ^intenderua  In  liis  official*  duties,  and  horses.   The  men  from  18  to  35  were  drafted 

by  a  eontigiio  ptwiineiaU^  consisting  of  landed  by  conscription ;  there  was  no  exemption  from 

proprietors,  whose  only  fimotions  were  to  sng-  service,  hot  every  one  oonld  bny  a  sabstitute  by 

gest  any  improvements  that  might  be  beneflcul  paying  $200  to  the  government.   The  time  of 

to  the  province.   These,  as  well  as  all  the  snb-  service  was  6  years  in  the  infantry,  and  8  years 

ordinate  officers  of  the  districts,  cantons,  and  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  gend^merie.  The 

communes  into  which  the  provinces  were  di-  Swiss  were  enlisted  by  virtne  of  a  stipulation 

Tided,  were  directly  appointed  by  and  wholly  entered  into  in  1827.   The  navy  had  of  lato 

imder  the  control  of  the  royal  government.  The  years  been  increased  and  mnch  attended  to; 

judiciary,  organized  according  to  a  decree  of  in  1864  its  panonnel  consisted  of  abottt  140 

1817,  comprised  two  supreme  courts,  one  sitting  officers,  7,400  marines,  and  6,000  sailors.  He 

at  Naples,  the  other  at  Palermo ;  7  civil  courts  sidling  vessels  were  2  ships  of  the  line  of  80  gnus 

of  appeal,  4of  Uiemonthe  ooQtinent  atN^dea,  each,  6  frigates  of  40  to  60  gniu,  %  oorvettet 

Aquila,  Trani,  and  Oatanzaro,  and  8  on  the  id'  ctf  2S  guns,  6  brigs  of  16  and  S  doopa  of  14 

and,  at  Palermo,  Hessina,  and  Oatania.  There  gans,wdasteamBqnadronof28Tee8els,wying 

was  also  a  court  of  ori^nal  jurisdiction  and  a  from  SOO'to  400  horse  power  each,  forming  an 

oriminal  court  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov-  aggregate  of  6,804  horse  powerandllOguns.— 

inoe ;  a  police  court  in  each  oantoo,  and  a  jus-  In  the  absence  of  any  regular  budget  the  finan- 

tice  of  tne  peace  in  each  commune  or  parish,  oial  condition  of  this  kingdom  is  partly  a  matter 

All  the  judges  were  of  course  appointed  and  of  conjecture.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 

removable  at  pleasure  by  the  king.   In  some  I.  (or  lY.  of  Naples)Uie  funded  debt,  at  8  per 

g laces  there  were  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  cent,  was  122,686,780.  The  events  of  1821 
1  the  seaports  admiralty  courts ;  for  certain  and  1848  swelled  it  so  that  in  1869  it  amounted 
particular  crimes  a  "  grand  special  court"  was  to  $06,824,600,  most  of  the  new  stock  being  at 
summoned,  and  there  was  also  a  high  military  6  per  cent.  At  the  same  period,  the  pnblio 
court.  The  only  religion  allowed  a  free  exer-  revenue,  accruing  from  the  land  tax,  public 
cise  was  the  Roman  Cathotio ;  there  were,  how-  domain,  excise,  i^ireot  taxes  (such  as  customs, 
ever,  7,600  Albanese  beloogii^;  to  the  United  lottery,  dec.),  «dA  other  sooroes,  was  estimated 
Greek  communion,  and  about  2,400  Jews  were  at  $26,666,190,  while  the  ezpoMfture  amount- 
also  tolerated,  but  only  in  the  capital.  The  ed  to  $26,167,700,  thns  leaving  a  deficit 
Oatholio  dei^  consists  of  22  archbishops,  19  $681,610.  The  eolleotion  of  the  revenue  took 
on  the  oontinent  and  8  in  Sicily,  of  whom  those  about  16  per  cent  of  the  amount,  the  interest 
of  Naples,  Oapua,  and  Palermo  are  entitled,  on  on  pnblio  debt  16  per  cent.,  and  the  army 
their  promotion,  to  a  cardinal's  hat ;  85  bishops,  and  navy  oomlnned  nearly  46  per  cent.,  viz. : 
72  on  the  continent  and  18  in  Sicily;  6  ahhatet^  $9,460,000  for  the  former,  and  $1,806,000  for 
and  about  100,000  priests  or  monks.  The  tiie  latter.  Pnblio  works  took  less  than  $1,- 
monastlc  and  mendicant  orders  had  been  par-  600,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  for  prisons  and 
Ually  eappressed  in  1807,  bnt  were  restored  in  dnngeons;  and  public  instruction  $286,000,  in*- 
1815  by  Ferdinand  I.  There  is  in  every  diooese  doding  the  keeping  of  the  Mnaeo  Borbonico, 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  public  libraries,  the  institute  of  arts,  and  tba 
iatonded  for  the  church.  Public  instruction  allowance  for  theatre  and  public  spectacles, 
under  the  lato  government  was  in  a  very  low  whidi  was  $68,000.  The  &lf  of  King  IVancis 
state.  The  elementary  sohools  tluit  were  w-  n.,  brought  abont  by  the  invadon  of  Garibaldi, 

Clxed  under  tiie  reign  of  JoaohimMurat  faa&  has  in  great  part  overthrown  the  govern- 

n  either  dosed  or  n^leoted.  Of  the  4  mental  &bric;  the  two  ^visions  of  the  king- 

aniverdties,  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Oatania,  and  dom  are  now  each  under  the  eontrd  of  a 

Kesstoa,  the  first  may  still  boast  of  some  ode-  "  lientonant  of  the  king,"  appointed  by  Victor 

b rated  professors ;  but  pupils  from  the  prov-  Emanuel,  while  deputies  are  sent  by  the  peo- 

inces  were  sddom  dlowed  to  resort  thither,  pie  to  the  Italian  parliament  at  Turin.  These 

being  obliged  to  graduate  in  their  provincial  lientenants,  who  are  assisted  by  a*' lieutenancy 

institutions.   Beside  8  academies,  there  are  22  council,"  have  preserved  in  part  the  adminis- 

oolleges,  one  in  each  province,  di  of  which  trative  ot^anization,  until  it  can  be  improved: 

were  formerly  superintended  by  Jesuits  or  other  but  the  Jadiciary  system  has  been  remodelled 

dergymen.   The  superintendence  of  the  whole  on  that  of  IHedmont  while  tiie  Sardinian  pend 

system  was  vested  in  two  boards,  one  at  Pder-  code  and  code  of  procedure  have  beeu  enforced 

mo,  the  other  at  Naples,  each  ooniisting  of  6  dnoe  July  1, 1661.  The  reUgioua  dumgea  that 
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had  taken  plae«  In  Hedmont  have  been  intro-  conferred  that  dignity  dearly  ertaUisbed  t3i« 

dnoed  here;  the  Jesnita  hare  been  expelled,  paramonnt  lordship  of  the  pope,  aod  stipulated 

and  the  property  of  the  conventB  has  been  se-  the  annaal  tribute  to  be  paid  07  the  new  king^ 

gaestered.  The  army  has  been  disbanded  and  dom.  Boger,  after  receiving  at  Palermo  hu 
I  in  process  of  reorganization  on  a  new  plan ;  crown  from  a  cv^id  sent  for  that  parpose 
for  the  present  it  oonsists  merely  of  such  offl-  by  the  holy  father,  conquered  ^e  prindpali^ 
oers  and  troops  as  were  appointed  and  enlisted  of  C^pua  and  the  dudiy  of  Naples,  tons  extend- 
by  Garibaldi.  All  the  garrisons  are  held  by  ing  bis  possessions  to  the  present  nordiem 
soldiers  from  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The  frontier.  He  was  succeeded  in  1154  by  his  son 
disordered  state  of  the  country  and  the  guerilla  'William  I.  the  Bad,  who  soon  kft  his  crown 
war  which  the  last  partisans  of  the  Boarbona  to  William  II.  the  Good  (1166-*80);  the  lat- 
are  waging,  e^>ecially  in  mountain  districts,  ter,  the  best  of  princes,  while  securing  the 
render  it  very  mfficult  to  collect  taxes;  a  defi-  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  proved 
oit  of  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated  for  the  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  111.  and 
present  year  (1861),  and  trade  and  agriculture  the  cities  of  Lombardy  against  the  emperor 
are  par^yzed  by  the  troubles.  The  new  gov-  Frederic  Barbarossa.  William  11.  dying  with- 
ermnent  is  energetically  struggling  against  all  out  issue,  his  kingdom  was  claimed  by  his  annt 
these  difBonlties,  and  gives  especial  attention  to  Oonstance^bo  had  married  the  son  of  Bar- 
the  neglected  public  works.  But  two  inaignifi-  barossa.  Henry  VI.  upheld  his  wife's  rights 
eant  nilroads  are  in  existence,  both  mnning  against  the  asorper  Tancred,  and  finally  in 
Aom  l^Mea,  one  to  Vietri  and  tlie  other  to  1106  united  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  f^cily 
Oqtna.  Botn  are  so  ill  constmoted  that  they  to  the  eimnre.  On  his  premature  death  m 
must  be  reboilt,  and  the  latter  will  be  contin-  1197,  bis  Italian  crown  passed  to  his  son,  af- 
ned  to  Oeprano,  on  tike  fronUer  of  the  Papal  terward  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The  exer- 
States;  on  this  from  4,000  to  6,000  workmen  tions  of  this  prince  to  annihilate  the  Lombard 
are  engaged. — The  early  history  of  ^e  penin-  leagae  and  to  strengthen  his  dominion  over 
sular  part  of  the  conntry,  which  in  ancient  Italy  drew  upon  himself  and  his  descendants 
times  comprised  the  provinces  of  Bruttium,  the  perseoQtion  of  the  papal  court.  The  popes 
Lucania,  Oalabria,  Apnua,  Samnium,  Oampania,  improved  the  minority  of  Conradin,  hb  grand- 
and  a  part  of  Latium,  is  closely  connected  with  son,  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom.  Manfred,  a 
the  history  of  Borne,  and  throagh  the  Magna-  natural  son  of  Frederic  U.,  first  regent  for  his 
Grfecian  cities  of  Tarentom,  Groton,  Sybaris,  nephew  Oonradin,  then  king  on  the  pretended 
Thnrii,  Kheginm,  NeapoUs,  and  others,  partly  death  of  this  yoong  prince  (1258),  became  the 
also  with  that  of  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  the  special  object  of  papal  hatred.  Urban  lY. 
western  onpire  the  country  was  successively  and  Clement  lY.  excommunicated  him  and  of- 
nnder  the  power  of  tlie  Qoths,  the  Byzanlane  fered  hia  crown  to  several  princes;  tiie  offer 
exarohateofBavenna,  and  the  Saracens;  bnta  was  greedily  accepted  by  Charles  of  Ai^od, 
number  of  small  republics  or  dnohies,  as  Naples,  count  of  Provence,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Balemo,  Amalfi,  Gaeta,  and  Benevento,  nlti-  Look  IX.  of  France,  who  received  the  investf- 
mately  rose  to  independence.  Great  numbers  ture,  on  condition  uiat  he  should  do  homage 
of  Norman  adventnrers,  during  the  first  half  to  the  holy  see  for  his  kingdom  and  pay  an  an- 
of  the  11th  century,  served  these  small  states  nnal  tribute  of  8,000  onnces  of  gold.  Charles, 
as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war  after  being  crowned  at  Borne,  marched  against 
on  their  own  account ;  and  under  the  leadership  Manfred,  at  the  head  of  an  army  mostly  oon- 
«f  'William  Bras  de  Fer,  Drogo,  and  Bobert  sisting  of  crusaders,  who  had  answered  the 
Oniscard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  call  of  the  pope  against  the  "  infidel  usurper;" 
Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties,  he  defeated  and  killed  his  competitor  in  1266 
each  having  ita  own  lord,  and  forming  together  at  the  battle  of  Grandella,  near  Benevento, 
a  feudal  confederation.  In  1068  Pope  I^eo  IX..  which  was  soon  foUowed  by  the  subjugation 
at  the  head  of  German  and  Italian  troops,  tried  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  lawful  heir,  young 
to  expel  the  new  oonquerors ;  but  he  was  de-  Oonradin,  two  years  later,  supported  by  Ger- 
ftatea  at  CSvitella  mi  taken  prisoner,  but  man  and  Italian  btraps,  presented  himself  to 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  eaptors,  vindicate  his  rights;  but  he  also  wu  defeated, 
who  obliged  htan  to  recognize  th^  oonqnests  Ang.  86,  1268,  at  Palenta,  near  Tagliaoozzo, 
by  formally  holding  them  aa  Tassab  <»  the  taken  prisoner,  and  decapitated  at  Naples,  Oct 
holy  see.  Bobert  Guisoard  established  his  20,  by  order  of  the  conqueror.  The  tyranny 
power  paramonnt  over  his  companions  in  of  Charles  weighed  heavily  upon  the  IttJians; 
arms,  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Apuha,  and  and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  rose  to  such  a 
snbdned  G^abria,  while  his  youngest  brother  pitch  that  Sicily  shook  off  the  yoke ;  the  mas- 
Roger  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  saore  known  as  the  "Sicilian  vespers"  took 
Sicily,  previously  occupied  by  the  Saracens,  place  at  Palermo,  March  80,1282;  and  within 
In  1127  the  whole  of  the  Norman  acqnisltions  a  month  all  the  French  were  either  slaughtered 
were  united  under  Roger  H.,  son  of  Roger  I.,  or  expelled  from  the  island,  which  acknowl- 
the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who  received  in  1080,  edged  as  its  king  Don  Pedro  HI.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  anti-pope  Anacletns  II.,  the  title  of  .  the  husband  of  Constance,  Manfred's  daughter, 
king  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.    The  hull  which  Yaini^  HA  Oharlee  of  Ai^ou  try  to  regain  poi- 
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MMion  of  StdQy.  Tor  more  than  a  oentnry 
and  A  half  tiio  island  and  the  continental  king- 
dom were  separated  from  each  other,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  hoth  parts  however  stj'Ung  them- 
selves kings  of  Sicily.  The  destinies  of  the 
house  of  Aajon  at  Naples,  obscnred  daring  the 
l^r  years  of  Charles  I.  and  the  reign  of  his 
■on  Charles  U.  the  Lune,  brightened  again 
under  Robert  the  Wise  (1809-*4S),  who  proved 
himself  a  patron  of  literatnre  and  the  fine  arts; 
bnt  the  reign  of  his  daughter,  Joanna  I.^  was 
marked  by  all  sorts  of  domestio  crimes  and 
disorders.  On  her  dea&  in  1882,  a  bloody 
contest  raged  between  Loois  the  head  of 
the  second  house  of  Aidoo,  her  adopted  son, 
and  Charles  of  Darazzo,  her  lawM  heir.  The 
latter  finally  triumphed,  bat  was  murdered  in 
Hungary  in  1886.  His  yoong  son  Ladislas, 
•oaroely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by  the 
Anf|;eviDe  party,  who  called  in  Louis  Q.  of 
Ai^oa  in  1889 ;  but  10  years  later  he  reasoend- 
ed  bis  throne,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  in 
1408,  and  improved  his  power  to  crush  the  ad- 
herents of  his  rival.  He  was  snooeeded  in  1414 
by  his  sister  Joanna  II.,  whose  reign  of  31 
years  was  as  shameful  and  disastrous  as  that 
of  Joanna  L  After  adopting  in  sueoeaaion  Al- 
fonso v.  of  Aragon  and  Louis  HI.  of  Aijon, 
she  finallj  bequeathed  her  erown  to  Ben6, 
brother  of  the  latter.  But  after  a  taw  yean* 
war,  Rend,  deserted  by  his  friends,  without 
^ops  or  money,  was  ezpeUed  by  AUbnso  Y., 
who  received  the  investitore  of  his  new  king- 
dom from  Pope  Eagenins  IV.,  and  thus  re- 
united the  two  parts  of  the  old  monarchy. 
*  This  however  did  not  lost  long,  as  on  his  death 
in  1458  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  hard  work 
to  protect  his  rights  against  John  of  Calabria, 
son  of  King  Rend,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Ara- 
gon fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  John  11.  The 
bastard  line  of  Naples,  after  being  deprived  tor 
a  while  of  their  kbgdom  by  the  sudden  con- 
quest of  Charles  YIU.  of  France  in  1494,  were 
nnall^  in  1508  robbed  of  their  posBearions  by 
Ferdmand  V.  of  Aragon.  Through  his  general 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  he  treacherously  seized 
the  chief  cities  of  bis  cousin  Ferdinand  m.  and 
expelled  tbe  French,  who,  by  virtue  <hF  the  se- 
cret treaty  of  Granada,  cUumed  a  share  in  the 
spoils.  He  received  the  investiture  of  his  con- 
quest from  tbe  pope  in  1604,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  uie 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  but  a  part  of 
the  Spanish  empire.  Under  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  a  strong  administrative  system  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  viceroy  was  invested  with  ^1  pow- 
ers of  government.  This  Amotionary,  as  well 
as  his  suocessors,  dmad  at  keeping  tbe  Italians 
and  fficilians  in  submission,  wlme  inoreadng  as 
much  as  ^rassible  the  taxes,  in  order  to  aeuA 
large  remittances  to  tbe  king,  who  was  always 
in  wont  of  money.  Sooh  exactions  went  so  far 
under  Philip  Iv .  as  to  excite  rebellion  (1647) 
both  in  Sicily  and  on  the  continent  Thu  was 
Mdly  smothered  in  tbe  kdand;  but  the  ridng 
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at  Naples,  under  ICasaniello,  proved  more  for- 
midable; Taioly  was  the  fisherman  assassinated 
by  emissaries  of  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
cos ;  be  was  succeeded  by  the  gunsmith  Gen- 
naro  Annese,  and  other  popular  chiefe,  and  for 
about  4  years  the  contest  went  on  with  varied 
success ;  but  finally  the  Spaniards  conqnered, 
and  tbe  Neapolitans  were  kept  under  their  iron 
rule.  Daring  the  war  for  the  succession  of 
Spain,  they  sided  with  Philip  V.,  the  Bourbon 
km^:  but  in  1707  they  were  forced  by  the  im- 
peruu  troops  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign 
Archduke  Ohsrles  of  Austria,  whose  title  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  made  good  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  while  Sicily  was  by  the  same 
instrument  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeas  of 
Savoy.  In  1730  this  island  was  exchanged  for 
Sardinia,  and  it  was  agdn  reunited  to  the  con- 
tinental part,  under  t^te  Austrian  king  Charles 
IIL,  who  was  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  Ger- 
many as  Charles  VI.  In  1784  the  Spanish  in- 
fante Don  Carlos,  son  of  PhUip  V.  by  Elizabeth 
Earneae,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  Na- 
ples, defeated  tbe  imperial  troops  at  Bitonto, 
May  26,  conquered  both  the  continental  part 
and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  July 
8, 178B,  as  Charles  IV.  This  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  treaty  (tf  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1738, 
and  tiU  1860  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  maintained  possesion 
of  theTwoSicUies.  When  in  1769  Charles  IV. 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  had  left  no 
issue,  he  published  a  "fandamental  law"  pre- 
ventii^  tne  fhrther  reunion  of  this  kingdom 
with  Spain,  and  gave  it  up  to  his  third  son 
Ferdinand  IV.,  whose  long  reign  (1759-1826) 
was  marked  by  great  vicissitades.  This  prince 
was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Carolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  L 
and  Maria  Theresa;  she  disgraced  herself  and 
her  husband  by  her  dissolute  life,  while  she 
proved  a  raah  opponent  of  the  French.  Geo, 
Ohampionnet,  at  the  head  of  a  French  amur, 
invaded  tiie  JifeqwUtan  tenitory,  forced  the 
king  and  queen  to  retire  to  Sicily,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Ni^des,  and  there  pro- 
claimed the  "  Partheaopean  republic,"  Jan.  2S^ 
1799.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  Italy  en- 
abled Ferdinand  IV.  to  return  to  his  capital  at 
tiie  end  of  a  few  months ;  but  he  was  a^a 
expelled  from  it  Jan.  26,  1806,  and  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte was  appointed  by  his  brother  Napoleon 
I.  king  of  Naples.  The  new  king  fuled  to  oon- 
qner  uie  island,  where  Ferdinand  IV.,  support- 
ed by  the  English,  muntained  his  dominioiL 
Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Italy  to  become  king  of 
Spun,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  broth- 
er-in-law Joachim  Murat,  who,  althoagh  gain- 
ing some  popularity  among  his  sutgects,  never 
had  a  strong  hold  on  their  affection ;  he  was  at 
once  deserted  by  a  minority  of  them  when  in 
1815,  by  his  rash  and  somewhat  treacherous 
policy,  he  lost  his  throne;  and  he  scarcely 
fbond  any  sympathy  when,  in  a  fbolish  att^pt 
to  reoonqnw  iti  he  fbr&ited  his  liib,  Oct.  1^. 
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Ferdinand,  throo^-tibe  help  of  Autiian  tnx^ 
was  now  restored  to  the  continental  part  of  bia 
dominions;  he retotered Naples Jnne  17, stjled 
himself  formallx  "Ferdinand  I.,  sovereign  of 
the  nnited  kingd<an  of  the  Two  Sioilies,"  and 
renimed  his  wonted  practice  of  despotism. 
Bat  liberal  opinions,  which  had  spread  daring 
tlie  late  political  revulsions,  awoke  in  1820 ;  a 
manifestation,  prepared  hj  Gen.  Pope,  broke 
ont  in  the  month  of  Jnly ;  a  new  coiutitntionj 
nmilar  to  that  which  had  of  late  been  adopted 
in  Spdn,  was  establi^ed ;  Fwdinand  and  bis 
■on,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  vicar-general« 
took  their  oath  to  abide  hj  It,  and  a  parliament 
was  sammoned.  This  bloodless  and  highly 
promising  rendntion  was  smodiered  by  order 
of  tSie  hol7  alliance ;  40,000  Anstriana,  under 
Gen.  FrimoQt,  crossed  the  iVontier ;  Pepe  waa 
defeated  at  Rieti,  Mxnh  7, 1821 :  the  parlia- 
ment received  ordera  to  di^rse ;  Naples  open- 
ed its  gates  to  ^e  Aostnans;  and  Pepe,  in 
oompanj  with  some  other  revolatiooary  ohiefe, 
had  to  tlj  for  bis  life.  All  hope  of  constita- 
tional  liberty  was  gone,  and  persecation  against 
enoh  as  were  snspeoted  of  favoring  it  was  rifa. 
Francis  I.  (1825-'80)  and  Ferdinand  U.  (1880- 
'09)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand  I. ; 
tiie  least  political  disorder  was  severely  pnnish- 
ed,  what  remained  of  provincial  liberties  was 
abofiahed,  and  the  people  were  kept  in  abject  ig- 
norance. In  1847,  nnaerthe  hopes  inspired  by 
tiie  Section  of  Pope  Pins  IX..  revolntionary 
movements  broke  oat  in  Sicily.  Palermo  rose  in 
arms  Jan.  12,1848,  and  worsted  the  royal  troops, 
who  were  oondned  in  the  citadel ;  the  iosarrec- 
tlon  spread  like  fire  throagh  the  island,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  continent;  ue Sicilian  insai^nts 
ixOT9  the  troops  before  them,  and  the  citadel 
of  Messina  was  the  only  place  that  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  king,  fright- 
ened by  popnlar  manifestations  in  and  around 
his  o^>ital,  changed  hia  ministry,  granted  a 
oonstitation,  Jan.  29,  established  nniversal  anf- 
frage,  and  placed  Gen.  Pepe  at  the  head  of  an 
army  that  waa  to  nphold  the  cause  of  Italian 
ind^ndoice;  bat  ne  seoretlj  prepared  the 
means  of  overpowering  the  revolntionists  as 
soon  as  circnmatances  woald  permit,  and  for 
that  purpose  re^nforoed  his  Bwiae  troops.  A 
rising  at  Naples,  May  IS,  was  qnelled  after 
several  bloody  encoanters ;  the  king  followed 
np  his  sncoess;  Sicily,  within  a  few  weeks, 
was  again  in  his  power,  Messina  and  Palermo, 
the  former  especially,  seeing  fearfal  execn- 
tions ;  the  army  nuder  Pepe,  who  was  march- 
ing to  support  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  re- 
celled,  aod  the  sworn  constitution  suspended. 
Many  were  the'  sentences  of  death  agaOist  po- 
litical leaders,  and  such  as  escaped  the  gallows 
were  confined  in  prison.  All  was  dlent  around 
the  king,  who  by  the  men^esa  eanuonadea  he 
cvdared  won  the  surname  of  Bomba.  "With  the 
idd  of  his  mercenary  troops  aod  the  lassaroni, 
w&om  he  treated  imk  marked  &vor,  he  waa 
mabtdd  to  spend  hia  latter  years  in  eomparai- 
tive  tnnqnilli^;  W  his  son,  IVanda  IL,  whila 
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ft^owing  at  first  the  same  poHcy,  ftUed  to  ae- 
cure  the  same  result.  Sicily  first  claimed  tta 
indepcodenoe,  and  Garibaldi  readived  at  onea 
to  bring  aid  to  the  inanrgenta.  "With  a  lev 
hundred  volonteers  he  onbariEed  at  Genoa, 
May  6,  1600,  and,  evading  the  Neapolitan 
cruisers,  landed  on  the  12th  at  Marsala ;  the 
Sictliana  flocked  around  him.  He  at  once 
marched  onward,  ronted  Goi.  I^ndi  at  Oalata- 
fimi  on  the  15th,  and  appeared  on  the  22d  be- 
fore Palermo,  v^uoh  was  defended  by  25,000 
troops  mider  Geo.  Lanza,  fifteen  daya  later, 
June  9,  the  Kcilian  mpitti  was  surroidmd. 
Meanwhile  Franeb  IL,  yielding  to  the  ob- 
treatiea  of  his  uncles  and  the  French  miilissaa 
dor,  tried  to  allay  disoontent  among  the  Near 
poUtana  by  reestablishing  the  constitution  ci 
1846,  and  to  check  the  insurrection  in  ffidly 
by  onertng  it  a  separate  oonstituUon  and  ad- 
ministration ;  but  such  grants  and  the  pledgee 
by  which  they  were  corroborated  came  too 
late.  Garibaldi  proceeded  toward  Mesnna, 
and  after  a  brisk  engagement  at  Melaazo,  July 
20,  arrived  before  wat  city,  which  he  entered 
on  the  27th,  a  capitulation  being  signed  by  the 
Neapolitan  Gen.  Clary,  who  retked  to  the 
eitaael.  The  Ung  saw  that  Sicily  was  lost  be- 
yond recovery  by  the  force  of  arms ;  but  he 
still  h<^;>ed  he  could  propitiate  the  Neapolitans 
by  liberal  conoesdons,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
CUribal^  in  oaae  be  ahonld  attempt  an  mva- 
rion  of  the  otmtjnent;  bis  anny  amounted  to 
80,000  men,  the  fourth  part  of  which  waa  sent 
to  Oalabria,  while  his  fleet  oraised  between 
Naples  and  Sicily;  but  nnther  his  land  forces 
nor  hia  navy  were  to  be  relied  n^n,  as  many 
soldiers  and  even  officers  sympathized  with  the 
revolutionists,  and  were  only  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  Garibaldi  to  desert  their  bannoB.  The 
latter  landed  at  Oapo  dell*  Armi,  near  K^igio, 
Aug.  19,  was  Join^  during  the  night  by  most 
of  his  volonteers,  worsted  the  troops  that  op- 

Spoaed  him,  and,  either  by  his  own  victories  «r 
'  local  inBurreotions,  found  faimsdf  master  of 
e  Bontbera  part  of  tne  kingd(»n.  Seeing  thai 
it  was  inmpssible  for  htm  to  remun  longer  in 
Naples  without  imminent  danger,  the  king  re- 
solved to  fall  back  toward  Gafeta  with  the  re^ 
ments  that  proved  still  faithful  to  his  cause, 
meanwhile  protesting  energetically  against  the 
invadon  of  Garibaldi  and  tiie  scarcely  dis- 
guised complicity  of  Victor  EmanneL  He 
his  capital  in  uie  afternoon  of  Sept.  6,  and 
the  next  morning  Garibaldi  made  a  triumphal 
entry,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
people.  After  winning  a  liut  and  dearly 
bought  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Voltumc^ 
he  gave  up  his  dietatordiip  and  signed  the 
prootamation  by  whit^  the  people  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  were  summoned  on  Oct.  21  to  decide 
upon  their  own  dertiny.  An  immense  major- 
ity, 1,810,266  out  of  1,400,000,  voted  for  the 
annexation  a(  die  Two  Sicilies  to  the  new  king* 
dom  of  Italy.  The  dictator  redgned  his  powers 
into  the  hands  of  Tictor  Emanuel,  without  aa- 
o^iting  the  most  toifltaig  rewaxd,  and  retired 
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toUsialud  ofO^mnL  IIm  two  parte  of  tiie 
Ungdom,  aad  espeoiaUy  the  ooatindntal  on^ 
are  itiU  in  u  wuottied  oondUson.  The  old 
adhflreote  of  the  Boorboa  ftodlr  bave  begim 
a  gneriUa  war  in  aereral  pnmnoea;  and  rob- 
^wjt  »d«r  a  polHioal  ^anlMr  ia  wrj  pre?- 
aloiit  Brands  IL  held  nia  atroiigh<^a  of 
Gafita  against  the  Italian  anujr  nntil  Feb.  14, 
IMl,  gauiuig  some  otHuideraticHi  by  hia  peraiHial 
ooi^age  in  me  defenoe  of  the  mty.  He  is  now 
(Deo.  1861)  fai  Borne,  and  has  not  yet  given  up 
the  hope  of  a  pmolar  reaction  or  foreign  in- 
twrratim  in  hia  fovor. 

8I0ILT  (ano.  TWiuwrio,  from  its  triaocnlar 
ibape,  aad  8iciUa\  the  lai^^  iabnd  of  the 
Medt^ranean  aea,  a^arated  from  the  ooaat  of 
Oalabria  by  the  atr^t  of  Ifoaana,  and  now 
fiwtniBg  put  of  the  Idngdom  of  Italy,  extend- 
ing flrom  lat.  80"  88'  to  88*  18'  and  from 
kMg.  Ifl"  36'  to  10°  85'  E.  Of  the  8  aUea  of 
tba  ialand,l2»  northern  la  160,  the  Bonth-weat- 
aim  171,  aad  Ae  aaatani  118  m.  in  length ; 
■tea,  10,716  m.  m.  Ba  diriaiona,  with  their 
popnlatloa  ana  obiaf  towaa,  are  aa  iUlowa: 
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la  IIM. 

641^ 
884,m 
41t^ 

a60,1»5 

Illllll 

HtnlM  

U«adiu.  ... 

SmooMi..., 
C&lUnlMtU.. 

1,281.020 

The  eoaat  faaa  nnmerona  indentatjona,  the  laigeat 
of  whieh  are  the  golf  of  Oaatellamare  (hl  ^  N. 

the  golf  of  Patti  on  the  N.  K,  and  the  bi^ 
<tf  OatauiaontheE.;  the  best  harbora  are  those 
of  Palermo,  Meawna,  Agosta,  and  Syraonae.  The 
tides  on  the  coasts  are  slight  and  irregolar.  Of 
the  two  principal  correnta  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  from  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  Uie  Black 
aea,  only  the  first  ia  felt  upon  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  and  in  its  set  throogn  the  strait  of  Meft* 
aioa  oanses  the  whirlpool  at  the  K.  end,  oaSl' 
ed  by  the  ancients  Oharybdis. — The  K.  part 
of  the  island  ia  generally  high,  the  monntaina 
in  several  places  coining  close  to  the  sea; 
bnt  in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a 
considerable  diatsnoe,  and  the  coasts  are  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mrfiBfle  is  oooopied  by  broken  groan d,  and  the 
interior  is  finely  diverdfied.  Ut  Etna  rises  to 
tbe  height  of  10,874  feet  in  solitary  gran^nr 
(aee  Etna)  ;  and  a  range  of  moontuna  mna 
from  0^  Peloro,  the  K.  E.  point  of  the  island 
on  the  strait  of  Uessina,  to  the  S.  W.,  following 
the  coast  to  near  Taormina,  80  m.  from  Ues- 
aina,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  chun  from  the  ^i. 
which  keeps  much  nearer  the  N.  than  tiie  8. 
shore  of  the  island,  and  sends  off  ^mrs  to  the 
ooast  in  the  former  direction.  The  first  chain, 
now  called  Pelorio,  waa  anciently  known  aa 
Keptoidas  Moos.  IbesectnidiauowoalledMap 
donian,  koA  waa  formerly  known  aa  the  Nebro- 
diao,  Wkd  perhapa  aa  the  Henaan  nmga.  Ko 
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part  xA  tbia  chain  rises  above  6,200  feet,  and  In 
the  W.  it  beoomea  mnoh  bn^cen,  a«ne  of  the 
monntaina  being  quite  isolated.  About  half 
wi^  aoroaa  tiw  island,  a  duin  of  greet  hilla- 
breaks  off  from  the  Madonian  monntaina,  mna 
throngh  the  high  plateau  of  Etna  to  tiie  S. 
E.,  and  ia  oat  up  oy  numerous  and  precipi- 
tous ravines,  but  diika  into  a  flat  oomitry  as 
it  uproaohea  Owe  Fassaro,  the  S.  E.  point 
of  8i<uly.— The  ialand  ia  watered  by  numerpua 
sbttams,  the  most  important  of  whioh  are  'the 
Alcantara  and  Qiar^ita  or  Simeto  on  the  E. 
coast,  the  Salso,  Platani,  and  Belice  on  the  8. 
W.,  and  the  Termini  on  the  N.  They  are  near- 
ly all  mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  sum- 
mer, but  swellii^  into  floods  during  iha  seasona 
of  heavy  runs;  and  few  of  tiiem  are  navigable 
ev^  at  tbeir  nundhs.  Tbe  lake  of  Lontini, 
near  the  E.  ooaatt  between  Oatania  and  ^rap 
onae,  ia  the  moat  eztendre  abeet  <^  water  ia 
the  ialand,  bmng  about  13  m.  in  oiroumfereno^ 
but  ahallow  and  atagnant — Sicily  oontuns  no 
atrata  oorreqranding  to  those  of  the  ailuriaiu 
the  old  red  sandstone^  the  ooal,  or  the  new  red 
sandstone  formation ;  granite  and  limestone 
are  found  la  some  places,  and  near  Etna  a  large 
bract  is  covered  witb  rolcanio  products.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  fine  stone  are  abundant,  and 
amber  is  procured  near  Oatania.  Small  ^nan- 
titles  of  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  iron, 
oopper,  and  antimony  ere  found ;  but  they  are 
seldom  worked.  The  other  nunerals  include 
varioQS  kinds  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  as- 
bestos, lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha, 
emery,  alom,  rock  salt,  nitre,  sulphor,  agates, 
ehaloedoniea.  and  jaapera.  By  ur  tbe  moat 
fanportsat  « tbe  nmuval  prodneta  <rf  Kcily  ia 
anlbhur,.  whldi  is  one  €it  its  prindpal  exports. 
— ^The  <dimate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  The 
thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than  92°  F. 
and  seldom  dnka  below  86°,  and  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Palermo  is  about  64°. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  26  inches,  near- 
ly all  of  which  falls  daring  the  winter  months, 
ui  summer  the  weather  is  settled,  bnt  after  the 
antomnal  equinox  it  becomes  for  a  time  hazy 
and  boisterous.  There  is  often  delightful 
WMtber  in  November  and  December,  but  in 
these  months  and  early  spring  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Thunder  storms  are  both  violoit  and 
fr«qaent;  and  the  drocoo,  or  S.  E.  wind, 
blowing  fin-  8  or  4  di^  at  a  time,  is  very  dia- 
beadng  in  aome  parts  of  the  island,— There  are 
two  kinda  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  tiie 
first  an  example  is  feond  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  the  8.  abcwe,  where  the  limestone  rook 
ooming  near  tbe  sur&ceeupportsa  soantyvege- 
tation ;  and  of  the  seoond  in  the  fertile  plalaa 
of  Palermo,  Oatania,  and  Oastellamare,  filling 
ap  the  curves  of  the  mountains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  ia  general,  and 
although  tbe  mode  ia  rude  and  careless,  the 
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«ropfl  are  otbetx  remarkable  for  their  luxuriance ; 
the  moflt  fanportant  are  wheat,  maiie,  barlej, 
and  pulse.  Artiflt^  graMca  are  grown  to  a 
-null  extent,  and  faempis  rdaed  in  the  deeper 
and  loww  grotmds.  yiao  and  olive  are 
rateiuiTelr  cultivated,  and  often  intermixed. 
The  other  v^table  produottoiu  most  deserv- 
ing notice  are  barilla,  ootton,  smnaoh,  saffkvn, 
mannaobtained  from  a  species  of  ash  Ifi^aeima 
ornut),  and  the  mti]ben7,  which  is  extensively 
iq)plied  to  reuing  silkworms.  Various  kinds 
of  frait  are  abundant.  The  most  valuable  kinds 
of  timber  found  in  the  forests  are  ash,  oak,  pine, 
elm,  and  chestnut.  CatUe  are  not  numerous, 
and  generally  much  neglected.  Sheep  are  ex- 
tensively reared,  but  the  breed  is  inferior,  and 
in  many  places  goats  are  preferred  to  them. 
Snakes  are  common  in  the  plMns,  and  wolves 
an  fimnd  in  the  monntaina.— The  peculation 
is  oompjosed  of  a  mixtore  of  many  races,  but 
the  Sicanians  or  Siculians  seem  to  have  been 
the  aborigines.  Greeks,  Oarthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, Vimdals,  (^oths,  HenUians,  Arabs,  and 
Normans  afterward  settled  among  them.  The 
Sicilians  are  of  light  olive  complexion,  middle 
stature,  and  well  made.  The  dialect  spoken 
differs  conriderably  from  the  Italian,  many 
words  and  expressions  from  other  languages 
having  crept  into  it.  The  people  are  generally 
lasy,  effeminate,  and  dissipated;  but  among  the 
peasantry  remote  from  the  vices  of  the  towns 
there  are  some  sober  and  tolerably  observant 
of  ^e  duties  of  domestic  life.  There  are  many 
Greeks  in  the  isUnd  who  adhere  to  thnr  own 
rel^ion,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  InhaM- 
tants  are  Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  great- 
ly neglected,  and  the  people  ahow  little  inclina- 
tion for  intellectual  pursuits. — ^The  ipanufao- 
tures  are  of  bnfling  extent,  and  are  principally 
«onflned  to  tbe  larger  towns.  Silk,  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  generally  of  coarse 
descriptions,  are  made ;  and  there  are  mann- 
fitctores  of  leather,  cordage,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware. Wine  of  good  quality  is  made,  the  best 
being  prodnoed  along  the  coast  of  the  Faro  or 
strait  of  Messina,  or  on  Mt.  Etna,  at  Syracase, 
Oastel-Vetrano,  and  Marsala.  The  roads  of  the 
interior  are  very  bad,  and  trade  suffers  much 
inconsequence.  Hie  fisheries  of  Bcily  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  Meditwruiean.  The 
iwineipal  exports  are  grain,  fruit,  wines  and 
spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach,  bu411a,  silk,  lico- 
noe,and  cream  of  tartar. — ^The  first  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
oontinent  of  Italy.  In  tbe  8th  oentur;  B.  0. 
tiie  Greeks  drove  them  into  the  interior  and 
established  several  colonies  on  the  coast,  of 
which  Syracuse  and  Meesana  (Mesmna)  beoame 
the  most  celebrated.  The  Oarthaginians  invad- 
ed the  island  and  also  established  colonies, 
which  were  afterward  united  with  Syracase. 
During  the  first  Punic  war  Agrigentom  (now 
Gii^enti)  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Oulhaginians,  but  was  oonqoered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  snbseqnentiy  obtained  possesdon  of 
tiie  whole  isUmd.  On  the  decline  of  that  em- 
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B&tSir  was  overrun  hy  barbarians.  Abont 
the  ndd&  of  the  6th  eentoiy  the  Vandals 
from  Africa  invaded  and  ocrnqoered  it  In  585 
BeUsarins  expelled  them  and  reduced  l^dly  ftir 
tiie  Greek  raaperor.  The  Araba  ocaiquered  the 
island  in  827,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  emir, 
who  resided  at  Palermo.  They  were  driven 
out  by  the  Normans  in  the  lltii  century,  who 
established  the  feudal  system,  and  unit^  the 
island  to  Nt^ea   (See  Sioiuxs,  The  Twa) 

SIOKINGEN,  Fbjlnz  von,  a  German  war- 
rior, bom  in  tbe  castle  of  Sickingen,  the  he- 
reditaiy  seat  of  his  family,  in  Baden,  March  1, 
1481,  died  March  7,  1528.  He  devoted  him- 
self from  youth  to  arms,  and  was  so  distin- 
guished for  his  valor  and  generous  quaUtiea 
under  the  emperors  Muimilian  I.  and  Charles 
v.,  that  many  nobles  and  princes  dedspad 
hhn  wwtiiy  to  wear  ev«i  the  imperial  crown. 
With  resources  whidi  enabled  hmi  to  Mdleot 
and  march  armies  agunst  princes,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, enoonraged  the  reformation,  and  pro- 
tected the  scholars  Beuchlin,  Bucer,  (Ecolam- 

Sadius,  and  TJlrich  von  Hutten.  In  1618  be 
eclared  war  against  the  conncil  at  Worms, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  ban  fought 
agunst  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  forced  the  city 
of  Metz  to  pay  80,000  fiorins  to  him  and  his 
warriors,  and  laid  siege  to  Mentz,  when  the 
qaarrel  was  adjusted  by  the  emperor.  In  1621 
he  invaded  Picardy,  in  France,  with  the  count 
of  Nassau.  To  Luther  he  offered  an  a^lom  in 
his  castle,  and  protection  agdnst  persecution. 
In  1623  a  private  diqinte  oonceniing  vasuls 
brought  hhn  into  war  with  the  archbishop  of 
Treves.  He  raised  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  the 
imperial  diet,  desolffited  the  territories  of  the 
archbishop,  but  retired  when  the  latter  waa 
snpported  by  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  NenstaQ,  near 
Landstnhl,  was  mortally  wounded  and  forced 
to  surrender,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  nobles  who  maintaii^ 
ed  in  Germany  the  right  of  primte  wai£ir& 
SICKLE.  SeeSc^HX. 
SICKLE-BILL.  SeeCuitLxw. 
SICTON  (now  VatiliiaX  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  <tf  Greece,  in  the  Peloponneeoi^ 
M^^inally  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Corin- 
thian gnlf,  but  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers 
Aaopus  and  Helisson,  about  10  m.  K.  W.  frran 
Corinth.  The  hill  is  triangnlar,  commanding 
a  most  beautifbl  prospect,  and  was  surronndea 
by  walls.  The  streets,  which  can  stiU  be  traced, 
were  regolarly  lud  out  at  right  angles.  It  con- 
tdned  a  market  place,  theatre,  gymnasium,  race 
course,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  temples.  From 
the  town  the  surrounding  small  district  was 
called  Sioyonia.  This  was  bounded  N.  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  £.  by  (^rinth,  S.  by  Phlius 
and  Cleona,  and  W.  by  Achaia.  Sicyon  waa 
one  of  the  Draian  states,  and  for  about  a  oen< 
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tmy,  oominenoing  676  B.  0.,  vos  nded  by  tj- 
rante.  It  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  was 
Babseqnently  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  the  Feloponnesian  war  sided 
with  the  Spartans.  81oyon  attained  its  great- 
est historical  importance  through  its  general 
Aratos,  who  united  it  to  the  Aohnan  league. 
Bat  more  than  for  military  achievements  it 
was  distingui^ed  for  its  painters  and  sculptors, 
and  waa  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art,  giving  Hs  zuune  to  the  aohoirf  fbunded  by 
XapfHnpos,  and  distingoished  by  Apelles  and 
Famphilns.  It  was  auo  the  biithplace  of  I^- 
aippoB  the  sonlptor.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted 
fiff  Uieir  taste  in  dress,  setting  the  fashion  in 
many  things  all  over  Greeo^.  Its  decline  com- 
menced under  the  Bomans,  and  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era  many  of  its 
baildings  were  in  ruins. 

8IDD0NS,  Sakah,  an  English  actress,  bom 
in  Brecon^  South  Wales,  July  6, 1T56,  died  in 
London,  June  8, 1831.  She  was  the  eldest  of 
a  distinguished  family  of  actors  and  actresses, 
the  children  of  Roger  Eemble  (see  EIbmblb), 
and  i4>peared  upon  Uie  stage  when  a  mere  in- 
fant. Thenceforth  she  oontinaed  to  perform 
re^larly  in  her  Cither's  company,  and  at  18 
years  of  age  took  the  principal  female  parts  in 
■evwal  E^ish  operas.  AtlS  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  SiddoQs,  a  young  actor  in  the  Kemble 
company ;  and  at  a  penormance  of  Belvidera, 
in  Otway's  "  Venice  Preserved,"  at  Cheltenham, 
soon  after,  she  made  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion upon  a  party  of  fashionable  people  from 
London,  accideotally  present,  ^at  an  engage- 
ment was  procured  for  her  at  Drnry  Lane  the- 
atre, then  under  the  management  of  Garrick. 
8he  made  her  first  appearanae  there  Bee.  29, 
1776,  as  Portia  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
Garrick  playing  Shylook ;  hut  she  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  decided  impres»on.  So  nnpromising 
were  her  remaining  puformanoes,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  season  she  received  her  dismissal 
fiY>m  the  company.  Tliis  proved  a  cmel  disap- 
pointment, and  for  a  year  and  a  half  her  health 
uiled  so  rapidly  that  it  was  feared  she  wss  has- 
tening to  a  decline.  For  the  sake  of  her  infant 
ohQdren  she  finally  shook  off  her  despondency, 
and,  after  performing  with  great  effect  at  various 
provincial  theatres,  ei^oyed  the  satisfaction  of 
being  solicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.  On 
Oct  10, 1782,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  her 
physical  powers  and  the  maturity  of  her  per- 
sonal beauty,  she  commenced  her  second  en- 
ffagement  in  London  as  Isabella  in  "The  Fatal 
Marriage,"  and  produced  a'  profound  sensation. 
For  many  nights  the  performance  was  re- 
peated to  crowded  houses,  and  thenceforth  ^e 
took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  Britwh  staga, 
ber  pre^inence  being  for  80  years  undispnted. 
During  this  period  several  unworthy  attempts 
were  made  to  weaken  her  hold  upon  the  public 
fiivor ;  but  her  honesty,  courage,  and  candor 
enabled  her  to  triumph  over  sAl  the  machina- 
tions'of  her  enemies  until  her  retirement  from 
profesdooal  lifis,  June  29}  1812.  On  this  occft- 
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rion  she  played  Lady  Maobetii ;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  night  scene  was  over,  the  audience 
rose  in  a  body  and  demanded  that  the  play 
should  close.  For  a  few  seasons  she  gave  pub- 
lic readings  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
on  several  special  occasions  reappeared  in  her 
favorite  parts.  But  subsequent  to  Jane  9, 
1818,  when  she  played  I<ady  Randolph  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  £embl6,  she  never  appeared 
before  the  puUio  in  a  professional  o^>aoity. — 
Id  person  Mrs.  ^ddrau  was  of  middle  height, 
althou{^  ftwn  the  mi^jflsty  of  her  appearanoe 
she  seemed  taller  than  most  women,  and  her 
figure  until  near  Uie  dose  of  her  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  of  exquisite  symmetry.  She  had  a 
dear,  pale  oomidezion,  coal-black  hair,  dark 
bright  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  extraordi- 
nary fiexibility,  yielding  instantaneously  to 
every  change  of  passion.  Her  genius,  which 
inclined  at  the  outset  of  her  career  to  pathetic 
characters,  as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore, 
Belvidera,  or  Euphrasia,  was  afterward  devoted 
almost  ezdusively  to  ^ose  of  power  and  ma- 
jesty ;  and  she  became  identified  in  the  public 
estimation  wit^  the  lofty  attributes  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Constance,  and 
Volnmnia,  her  performance  of  the  first  named 
part  being,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  "  some- 
thing above  nature."  Imc^n,  Desd«nona, 
Porda,  Hermione,  Oalista,  Zara,  Elvira,  Mrs. 
Bevwley,  and  Mrs.  Haller  wore  also  included 
in  her  range ;  and  she  occasionally  attempted 
such  characters  as  Bosalind  or  Mrs.  Oakley, 
butwiHi  comparatively  moderate  success,  being 
too  stately  and  heroic  for  comedy.  Hazlitt, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  her  presence  and  act- 
ing, says:  "She  appeared  to  belong  to  a  supe- 
rior order  of  beings,  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
personal  awe,  like  some  prophetess  of  old,  or 
Roman  matron,  the  mother  of  Coriolanns  and 
the  Gracchi.  Her  voice  answered  to  her  form, 
and  her  expression  to  both.  Yrt  she  was  a 
pantomime  actrew.  Her  oommon  redtadon 
was  faulty.  It  was  in  bnrsts'of  indignation  or 
grie^  in  sodden  exclamations,  in  apostrophes 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  that  dke  rdsed  the  soul 
of  pastdon  to  its  heif^t,  or  sunk  it  in  despair." 
So  complete  was  her  sti^  abstraction,  that  the 
very  actors  performing  with  her  have  been 
known  to  shrink  with  terror  from  her  fierce 
diadun  or  withering  soom.  It  is  related  also 
that  she  was  often  led  off  the  stage  after  her 
impassioned  acting  in  the  Qamester,  "  or  any 
of  her  fiiTorite  puts,  in  strong  hysterics.  She 
passed  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  affiuence, 
not  lees  esteemed  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  than  for  her  surpassing 
geniua.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  ThtMuaa 
Oampbdl  (2  vols.,  London,  IBM),  and  a  portrait 
of  her  as  the  trajpc  muse  forms  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Beynolds's  pictures. 

SIDEREAL  TIME.   See  Dat. 

SIDKOUTH,  LoBD.   See  Addinotov. 

SIDNEY,  Alobbnon,  an  English  statesman 
and  republican,  bom  in  1682,  executed  on 
Tower  bill,  Lcnraim,  Dee.  7,  1688.  He  was  the 
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fid  ROD  of  th«  Sd  esrl  of  Leicester  hj  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamberland,  aod, 
whai  was  a  much  higher  elaim  to  cooaMeration, 
a  Rrand-neidiew  of  the  illnatrioaa  Sir  Philto 
Kdnej.  At  10  jmts  of  age  he  acc«npaiiiea 
his  fkther  to  Denmark  where  the  latter  waa 
aeoredited.ai  amhaasaoor,  and  during  a  re^- 
dmee  of  Mveral  years  at  the  Danish  and 
Wietuii  ooorbi  be  educated  himself  in  the  chief 
accomplishments  and  learning  of  the  age.  In 
1641  he  serred  in  Ireland  as  oaptain  of  a  troop 
of  horae  in  a  regiment  commanded  hj  hu 
&ther;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
while  on  his  way  with  his  brother  to  join  the 
king's  forces,  he  was  detuned  at  lAverpool  by 
order  of  parliament.  The  king  believed  that 
this  had  been  done  through  the  connivance  of 
the  yoong  men,  who,  resenting  his  distrust, 
at  once  declared  for  the  parliament.  Algernon 
Sidney  was  in  May,  1644,  commissioned  aoaptsiu 
in  the  earl  of  Hanofaeater'a  army,  fon^^t  with 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Uarsttm  ICoor,  where 
ne  waa  severely  wonnded,  and  in  1646  was  ap- 
p<^ted  lieutenant-general  <^  horse  in  Ireland, 
and  governor  of  the  dty  of  DnUin.  bi'the 
same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Oardifl^ 
and  in  Hay,  1647,  was  made  governor  of 
Dover  castle.  He  aoted  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  king,  but  refrained  from  signing  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  although  he  subsequent- 
ly characterized  it  as  "  the  justest'and  bravest 
action  that  ever  was  done  in  England  or  any- 
where else."  His  republican  principles  were 
however  litUe  in  accord  with  the  ambitions 
views  of  Cromwell,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
assnmption  by  the  latter  of  the  protednrship 
o(Hnpelled  bun  to  relinqtiiah  bu  legtalatlTe 
duties;  and  in  April,  1668,  be  retired  to  his 
fatiier'a  reiidenoe  at  PenahnraL  He  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  long  parlia- 
ment in  1669,  and  was  absnit  ftom-England  on 
an  embas^  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  reahn*- 
tion.  UnwiUing'to  return  to  his  native  conn- 
try  while  it  remained  onder  "  the  government 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords," 
he  submitted  to  a  volun^y  exile  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  nearly  18  years.  '*  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  mind,"  he  said,  '*tiiat 
when  God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition 
as  that  I  cannot  save  my  life  hut  by  doing  an 
indecent  thing,  be  shows  me  the  time  is  come 
whernn  I  dumld  rerign  it;  and  when  I  can- 
not live  in  my  own  country  but  by  audi  means 
as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows 
me  I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it."  Intent 
npon  establishing  an  TlngTiah  republic,  he  made 
overtures  to  the  Dutch  government  in  1665  to 
attempt  the  iavauou  of  England,  with  a  view 
of  securing  that  object;  and  in  the  succeeding 
^ear  be  endeavored  to  persuade  the  French  min- 
isters that  it  was  against  their  interests  that 
England  should  continue  a  monarchy.  Failing 
in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  lived  until  1677,  when,  at 
the  scdirftation  of  hia  Mher,  who  was  drawing 


near  the  close  of  his  life  and  wished  to  see  him 
once  more,  he  was  permitted  to  return  home. 
He  soon  became  an  active  opponent  of  the  ooart, 
bnt  being  watched  by  the  party  in  power,  who 
both  hated  and  feared  him,  be  was  defeated  in 
two  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parllamoit  B 
waa  about  this  time  thtt  Barillon,  the  FVeneh 
ambassador,  was  carrying  on  a  clandestine  in- 
tercourse with  the  prominent  members  of  &e 
popular  party,  who,  for  tiie  sake  of  emshing 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  Roman  Oatholica 
and  overthrowing  a  corrupt  parliament  and 
ministry,  did  not  scruple  to  receive  pecuniarj 
assistance  from  the  French  king ;  end  among 
those  who,  as  Macaulay  observes,  "  were  mean 
and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them  for  serving  their  country,"  was  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  to  whom  600  ^ineas  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  paid  by  Banllon.  He  adda 
that  "it  is  impossible  to  see  withont  pain  sncli 
a  name  in  the  Hst  of  penrioners  at  iVsnce  ;** 
and  some  ct  the  admirers  of  Sidney  hove 
ventured  to  call  the  tmth  of  the  ststement 
in  question.  Hall  am  however  points  out  the 
moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
bribe  to  desert  or  betray  our  principles,  and 
•  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in  confor- 
mity to  them ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  age,  and  that  Sidney  was  at  that 
time  a  distressed  man,  he  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  not  unnatural  that  one  so  circumstanced 
shonldhave  accepted  a  small  gratification  from 
the  king  of  France,  which  implied  no  derelic- 
tion of  bis  duty  as  an  Englishman,  or  any  sao- 
rifioe  of  political  integrity.  The  discovery  ot 
the  Bye  House  plot,  in  June,  1688,  gaTe  the 
king  an  oi^Kirtnnity  to  exact  vengeance  for  yean 
<tf  restraint  and  hnmiliation ;  and  Sidn^,  with 
his  illustrious  companion  in  misfortone,  LorH 
'William  Bnssell,  was  arrested  on  a  chai^  of 
oomj^cify  with  the  conspirators,  and  imprU- 
oned  in  the  tower.  That  Sidney  had  beoi 
for  many  years  laboring  to  subvert  the  mon- 
archy admits  of  no  doubt;  but  that  he  conld 
have  descended  so  low  as  toimamne  that"  to 
waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother 
was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of 
England,"  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  hia 
character  and  previous  career.  At  his  trial, 
over  which  Jefireys  presided,  but  a  dngle 
living  legal  witness  to  uie  ctHiqiiracy  for  an  in- 
Borreetion,  the  in&mpns  Lord  Howard,  could  be 
produced;  bnt  Ibr  the  purpoee  of  completing 
the  testimcmy,  garbled  extracts  from  a  theoret- 
ical work  on  government  in  mannscript.  which 
had  been  found  among  his  papers,  and  which 
had  perhaps  been  written  many  years  previoos, 
were  permitted  to  be  read  in  evidence  agunst 
him.  These,  though  conteitiing  assertions  of 
the  right  of  a  people  to  depose  an  nnworthy 
sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  other  evidence 
with  the  conspiracy  itself ;  under  the  ruling  of 
the  court,  they  were  nevertheless  deemed  sn£B- 
eicmtto  ooDTiot  the  prisonw.  Sdneymet  hi* 
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death  with  a  herolnn  vhicb  lias  ennHed  htm 
among  the  noblest  mar^n  of  freedom  in  any 
age.  "  He  marobed  to  the  scaffold,  save  Prot 
rai^th,  "as  to  a  victory,  displaying  at  his  eze- 
ontion,  as  on  his  trial,  all  the  bold  and  snbUma 
traits  of  the  repabluuin  character;"  and  hia 
lofty  bearing  so  impressed  the  speetators, 
that  they  "  presnmed  not  to  shed  tears  in  his 
presence,  alfchongh  their  tears  bad  bedewed 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Bassell."— To  That  ex- 
tent the  enthadastio  veneration  attached  to 
the  name  of  Sidney  has  been  affected  by  the 
manner  of  his  death,  cannot  perhaps  be  deter- 
mined to  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers ;  im- 
partial writers  are  inclined  to  think  him  more 
ibrtnnate  in  his  death  than  in  any  action  of 
his  life.  "He  possessed,"  says  Hallam,  "no 
doabt  a  powerfal,  nndaanted,  and  active  mind, 
stored  with  ezteiuive  reading  on  the  topics 
in  which  he  delighted.  Bat  naving  proposed 
one  only  object  for  his  political  conanct,  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  in  England,  his 
pride  and  inflexibility,  though  they  gave  dig^ 
nity  to  his  character,  rendered  his  views  nar- 
row, and  his  temper  onaccommodatiDg.  For 
HhH  idol  of  his  q>ecalative  honrs  be  was  con- 
tent to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Enrope,  to 
plunge  the  country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to 
stand  indebted  to  France  for  protection.  He 
may  JosUy  be  saspected  of  having  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  dangeroas  cabals  with 
BariQim ;  nor  ooold  any  tool  of  Charles's  court 
be  more  aedolona  in  repreeenting  the  aggr«»- 
dona  of  Lonia  XIV.  in  the  Netheriands  as  in- 
different to  onr  honor  and  safety."  Sidney's 
attainder  was  reversed  by  the  first  parliament 
of  William  and  Hary.  His  "  Disoonrses  oon- 
oeming  Government"  were  published  for  the 
fourth  time,  together  with  his  "Apol<^," 
dated  on  tbe  day  of  his  death,  and  a  number 
of  letters  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  in  1772, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Kr.  Brand 
Hollis;  and  there  are  said  to  be  several  trea- 
tises by  him  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an 
"  Essay  on  Yirtaous  Love,"  still  remaining  in 
manuscript  at  Penshurat,  tbe  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.   The  fragmentary  distich, 

•  .  •  .  muwtaelBliBkK^ruidi 
Bbw  petit  plMMam  nb  HbnWe  qtiMaiii, 

which  he  wrote  in  the  university  album  at 
Ciqtenlugen,  is  peritaps  the  best  remembered 
extract  from  his  writings.  His  trial,  after 
having  been  sabjected  to  the  revision  of  Jef- 
freys, who  struck  out  whatever  be  pleased, 
was  published  in  1684;  it  is  also  ^ven  in 
"  Howell's  State  Trials."  His  life  has  been 
written  by  George  Wilson  Headley  (Svo.,  Lon- 
don, 1818);  see  also  Arthur  CoUina's  "Me- 
moirs of  the  lives  and  Actions  of  tbe  Kdoeya," 
prefixed  to  his  "Letters  and  Memorials  of 
State,"  (8  vols,  fol.,  London,  1746),  andBIen- 
dowor's  "  Sidney  Papers"  (8vo.,  London,  1818). 

SIDNEY,  Snt  Pmup,  an  English  author  and 
gentlonan,  bom  in  Ftonshnrst,  Kent,  Nov.  39, 
1064,  died  in  Amhem,  Holland,  Oct.  16, 1686. 
B3b  fithar,  a  deaoendant  of  WiOijan  Sidney, 
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ehambnlidn  to  Henry  H.,  was  In  Us  yonth  th« 
bosom  IHend  of  Edward  VL,  and  during  Hib 
reign  of  EHzabeth  held  for  many  years  the  of- 
fice of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  mother  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  unfor- 
tunate John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  aister  of  Bobert  Dudley,  who,  as  earl  of 
Leicester,  figured  so  prominently  among  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen.  Philip  Sidney  gave 
early  evidence  of  the  possesion  of  rare  virtues 
and  talents,  being  in  childhood,  as  his  friend 
and  panegyrist  Lord  Brooke  has  observed,  "  of 
such  stai^ess  of  mind,  lovely  and  fiimiliar 
gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
greater  years ;  his  talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and 
his  very  play  tnding  to  enrioh  his  min£"  At 
the  age  of  18  he  mm  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1669  was  entered 
at  OhriBtofauToh  college,  Oxford,  vhM<e  he  cul- 
tivated with  remarkable  asrfduify  the  whole 
circle  of  arte  and  stuenoee.  He  subsequently 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  at  both  nniversities 
was  distinguished  not  less  for  prefiminenee  in 
manly  exwdses  than  in  mental  acoom[dish- 
ments.  In  May,  167S,  he  obtained  a  license 
from  the  queen  "to  go  out  of  England  into 

Earts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  order  to  perfect  his 
nowle^e  of  the  continental  tongues.  At  the 
court  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  attracted  the 
marked  attention  of  the  king,  who  wpointed 
Um  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  onamber ; 
bat  ue  dreadftil  ipectacle  of  the  massawo  of 
St  Bartholomew's  day  indooed  him  to  maka 
an  abmpt  departmre  from  Paris,  and  he  trav- 
elled  successively  throngh  Germany,  Hnsgary, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gaining  the  affec- 
tion and  permanent  esteem  of  the  many  learned 
persons  he  enconntered,  and  by  his  personal 
graces  and  polished  manners  extortiii^  the  ad- 
miration of  princes  and  their  courts.  Betum- 
ing  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  8  years,  he 
appeared  at  court,  and  straightway  took  his 
place  among  the  foremost  of  the  accomplished 
Englishmen  of  the  time.  The  queen  showed 
him  special  favor,  and  called  bhn  "  her  PhiHp," 
in  oppodtion,  it  is  supposed,  to  PhlHp  of  Spain, 
her  nster  Mary's  hnsband.  In  1076  he  was 
nondnated  ambassador  to  Vienna  to  oondola 
with  the  emperor  Bndi^h  on  the  denuae  of 
his  fiitber,  Maximilian  H.,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  oement  an  alliance  of  tiie  Protestant  states 
against  Spain,  a  mission  which  he  dischaiged 
during  a  year's  absence  with  adroitness  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
For  several  yean  after  his  return  to  En^and 
he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  capa- 
city, partly  from  his  reluctance  to  ^ve  up  those 
literary  occupations  which  oonld  only  be  pur- 
sued in  private  life,  and  partly,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, through  the  matuiinations  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. He  however  came  manftilly  and  suo- 
cewftilly  forward  in  defence  of  the  character 
of  his  fother,  whose  adndnisbwtion  in.  Ireland 
had  been  misrepresented  by  ennnies  at  oonrt; 
and  in  1080  he  addressed  to  the  qnem  s  "Re- 
monatranoe"  against  her  propoaed  maixiaga 
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with  dnke  of  Ai^on,  afterward  Henry  IH. 
of  Fnuce,  which  u  characterized  by  Uias 
Aikin  as  at  once  the  moet  eloquent  and  the 
most  oonrageoQs  piece  of  that  nature  which 
the  age  oan  boast,"  and  which  is  alleged  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  her  mtdestj 
from  her  intentions.  When  admonished  bj 
the  queen  soon  afterward,  in  oonseonence  of  a 
dispote  in  Uie  tennis  court  between  himself  and 
tiie  earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  latter  had  pro- 
voked hj  his  insolence,  of  the  difference  in  de* 

See  between  earls  uid  gentlemen,  he  replied 
at,  "  although  Ozfbrd  was  a  great  lord  bj 
birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lora 
orer  him;  and  therefore  uie  difference  of  de- 
grees between  firemen  could  not  challenge  any 
other  homage  than  precedency."  Although  the 
answer  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  queen, 
Sidney  deemed  it  pmdent  to  retire  for  a  while 
from  court;  and  while  residing  at  the  seat  of 
his  Bister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  he  amused 
himself  by  planning  and  composing  his  pastoral 
romance  of  "  Arcadia,"  the  most  important  and 
the  best  known  effort  of  his  genius,  and  which, 
according  to  Hallam,  is  '*  the  only  original  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our 
older  literature  can  boast"  It  is  written  in 
prose,  interspersed  with  diort  poems,  bat,  as  an 
old  biographer  of  SidnOT  remarks,  is  really  "a 
piece  of  prose-poetrie ;  for  though  it  observeth 
not  nomoOTs  and  rh]mie,  yet  the  faivention  is 
wholly  spun  out  of  the  phansie."  It  never  re- 
ceived the  finishing  touches  and  corrections  of 
the  author,  and  was  m<n«over  left  by  him  incom- 
plete. After  circulating  in  manuscript  for  sev- 
eral years,  it  was  first  published  in  1690;  and 
such  was  its  popularity,  that  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  upward  of  10  editions 
had  appefu^.  To  ^is  period  also  probably  be- 
long the  "Defence  of  PoeHie,"pubIi8hed  in  1695, 
and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of  amatory 
poems  entitled  "  Astrophel  and  Stella"  (1691), 
which  reoount  the  author's  passion  tor  Lady 
Bich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  had 
been  at  one  time  betrothed.  The  former  work 
Is  one  of  the  first  good  specimens  of  prose 
writing  in  the  language;  t^e  latter  ediibits  the 
author  indulging  m  sentiments  whioh,  if  con- 
formable to  the  manners  of  the  age,  were  far 
from  being  Platonic,  or,  to  use  the  severe  lan- 
guage of  Godwin,  "  employing  all  the  arts  of 
poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  the  mind  of 
the  woman  he  adores,"  an  opinion  in  which 
Hallam  is  inclined  to  concur.  Host  of  Sidney's 
panegyrists,  however,  deny  that  these  poems 
contain  any  alloy  of  licentioosness ;  Dr.  Zouch, 
his  most  elaborate  biographer,  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  subject.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
literary  occupations  he  participated  in  courtly 
pi^eants  and  jousts,  the  most  oonspicnous  m 
all  the  brilliant  drole  who  surrounded  the 
throne;  and  in  1688  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Frauds  Walsingham,  and 
knighted  by  the  queen.  Thing  of  an  inactive 
lif^  he  semtly  planned  to  accompany  Draka 


on  an  expediticoi  to  America,  but  was  ordared 
by  the  queen  to  remain  in  England ;  and  ao- 
cording  to  the  common  report  she  interfered  to 
prevent  his  election  to  uie  vacant  throne  ct 
Poland,  "out  of  her  fear  to  lose  the  jewd  aC 
her  times."  As  some  recompense  lor  these 
disappointments,  Sir  Philip  was  in  1685  nomi- 
nated governor  of  Flushing,  and  in  the  latter 

Sart  of  the  year  appointed  general  of  horse  on- 
er his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
sent  with  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  the 
Dutch  in  their  war  of  radependence.  The 
earl's  ignorance  of  military  operatims  wotdd 
on  several  occasions  have  produced  serious  dis- 
asters, had  he  not  l>een  seconded  by  the  pru- 
dent counsels  and  valor  of  his  nephew.  Th« 
latter  was  fast  building  up  a  reputation  aa  a 
skilAil  ^neral  when  his  career  was  brought  to 
an  untmiely  close.  On  Sept.  22  a  small  de- 
tachment of  English  troops  under  his  com- 
mand unexpect^y  encountered  a  body  of 
8,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  to  the  re- 
lief of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate  engagement 
was  fooght  mider  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  in. 
which  the  enemy  were  Bignally  defeated.  Sid- 
ney, seeing  the  Spanish  leader  going  into  bat- 
tle li^tly  armed,  was  induced  by  a  chival- 
rio  spirit  of  emnlation  to  tmitate  his  example ; 
and  after  a  seriea  of  gallant  charges,  in  whibh 
he  had  a  horse  kUled  under  him,  he  reoeived 
a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh.  While  leavine 
the  field  he  exhibited  an  act  of  disinterested 
generosity,  which  perhaps  does  more  than  any 
other  incident  in  his  life  to  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter. "  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding," 
says  Lord  Brooke,  "  he  called  for  drink,  which 
was  presently  brought  him;  but  as  he  was 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  month,  he  saw  a  poor 
soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at 
the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at 
the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  to<^ 
it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  ddivered 
it  to  the  poor  man,  with  these  words:  *Thy 
neceadty  is  yet  greater  than  mine.* "  He  lin- 
gered several  weeks  in  great  agony,  and  met  faia 
death  with  cheerfbl  serenity,  soladng  his  last 
hours  even  with  literary  composition.  Bia 
body  w|LS  brought  to  London,  and  after  lying 
in  state  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedra^ 
Feb.  16,  1686,  in  the  presence  of  many  di^^ 
gnished  persons,  including  deputies  from  the 
seven  United  Provinces.  A  general  moomingv 
the  first  of  the  kind  on  record  in  England, 
was  also  observed.  In  personal  character  Sir 
Philip  realized  the  idea  of  the  prmix  chccalier 
of  the  middle  ages ;  and  to  frankness,  amiabil- 
ity, and  modesty  he  united  a  just  appreciation 
and  encouragement  of  literary  men.  Spenser 
has  embalms  their  mutual  friendship  in  a  pas- 
toral ode  entitled  "Aatrophel."  He  left  aa 
only  daughter,  who  hecame  6th  countess  of 
Buuand,  but  died  without  issue ;  uid  his  name 
is  now  represented  in  the  English  peerage  by 
Lord  De  I'Iste,  a  descendant  of  Us  brother 
Bobert.  His  "  Ckonplete  Works"  were  publish- 
ed in  London    vols.  Svo.,  1726),  and  hu  *'lCa- 
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oellaneoaa  Works"  were  edited,  with  a  memoir, 
by  W.  Qraj  (Oxford,  1829 ;  reprinted,  Boston. 
1800). — Mabt,  ooantess  of  Pembroke,  sistw  of 
fhe  preoedinff,  bom  in  Pensharst  about  1666, 
died  in  L(maoD,  Sept.  26,  1621.  She  ia  inti- 
mately- eonnected  with  the  private  history  of  her 
iUns^oas  brother,  who  waa  bound  to  her  hj  a 
congeniality  of  tastes  aa  well  as  of  temper,  and 
whose  chief  literary  prodndiona  were  written 
nnder  her  roof  and  probably  for  her  amnse- 
ment.  He  joined  with  her  in  a  translation  of 
the  Psalter  "  into  sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first 
printed  in  London  in  1828,  and  his  "Arcadia" 
was  dedicated  to  her.  She  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  cnltnre,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  her 
brother,  a  pastoral  poem  in  praise  of  Astrma 
(Elizabeth),  and  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Oouutess 
of  Pembroke's  EmaQtiel,"  beside  translatiug 
from  the  French  the  "Tragedy  of  Anbmie." 
SIDOy.   Bee  SiJDA. 

SIDONIUS,  Oaius  SoLLitJS  Apolunabu  Mo- 
SBBTiTS,  a  Latin  writer,  born  probably  in  Lyons 
about  A.  D.  481,  died  Ang.  21,  482,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  484.  He  was  of  a  family  of  high 
rank,  and  improving  his  natural  talenbi  by  con- 
stant stndy,  be  rapidly  acqoired  great  fame,  and 
when  still  yoongmarried  the  danghter  of  Fla- 
Tins  Avitns.  When  in  466  his  father-in-law 
became  emperor,  Sidonins  accompanied  him  to 
Bome,  was  made  senator  and  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  his  statae  was  placed  in  one  of  the  porti- 
cos of  Tr^an's  library.  After  the  downfall  of 
Avitn^be  wrote  a  pan^yrio  upon  the  victor 
Ifqjorian,  for  which  ne  was  honored  with  the 
title  of  count  He  afterward  passed  some 
years  at  I^yona,  and  in  467  was  sent  to  Bome 
as  ambasudor  to  the  emi>eror  Anthemins 
from  the  Arvemi,  and  there  delivered  a  pane- 
gyric, which  secured  him  the  rank  of  pa- 
trician, the  appointment  a  second  time  of  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  and  the  honor  of  another  ataine. 
In  472  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  not  having  previonsly 
been  connected  with  the  church ;  bat  he  ful- 
filled the  office  ftutbfally,  and  labored  strenu- 
ously against  the  progress  of  Arianism.  His 
ertuit  works  are  poems  and  letters,  the  latter 
numbering  147.  The  editio  pTinetp$  of  iiis 
works  is  Uiat  of  Mihm  (fol.,  1498);  the  best  is 
that  of  Sirmond  (4to.,  Paris,  1662). 

SIEBENGEBIRGE  (the  "Seven  IConn- 
tidns"))  a  mountain  group  of  volcanic  ori^ 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rliine,  about  midway  between  Cologne  and 
Ooblentz,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Westerwald. 
It  oonmsts  of  the  Draohenfels,  on  which  is  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  12th  century ;  the  Wolken- 
berg,  having  important  stone  quarries;  the 
Stromberg  or  Petersberg,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  ch^l  of  St  Peter,  much  visits  by 
b«Tellers;  the  L^wenberg,  the  loftiest  in  the 
range,  riring  1,660  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
the  Konnenatromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  Uie 
Hemmerich.  The  vaileys  between  than  are 
Tery  rich  and  fertile. 

SIEBOLD,  Pmup  Esin  tcWj  a  Oenaantrav- 
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eller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  WQrzbui^,  Feb.  17, 
1796.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerdty  of 
Wftrzhurg,  and  in  1828  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment m  the  Netherlands  the  appointmei^  of 
phyddan  and  naturalist  on  the  colonial  estab- 
lishment at  Java,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 
theembaasyatJapan.  For  several  years  he  made 
careful  explorations  in  the  district  acy^MiCDt  to 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Desima,  being  assisted  by 
Japanese  naturalists,  who  came  from  remote  dis- 
tricts to  eiyoy  his  instructions ;  and  in  1826  he 
accompanied  the  embassy  to  Teddo.  His  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiries  finally 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 
government,  and  in  1828  he  was  expelled  from 
the  kingdom,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  col- 
lections and  manuscripts.  After  a  snort  resi- 
danoe  in  Java  he  returned  in  1830  to  Holland, 
and  has  nnoe  ooeumed  himself  with  literary 
labors  connected  with  his  Japanese  researdies. 
His  chief  works  are :  &Uota«  Lingua  Japoni- 
ea  (Batavia,  1826  ;  2d  ed.,  Leyden,  1868);  At, 
laa  von  Land-  und  Seekarten  vom  J<wanimhm 
Beiche;  Nippon^  Archiv  zur  Seachreumng  eon 
Japan,  an  maborate  illustrated  work,  com- 
menced in  1882,  and  not  yet  completed;  I^au- 
na  Jtyxmica  (Leyden,  1838-'4C);  Bihliotheea 
Japonica  (188S-'41);  Catalogm  lAbrorum  Ja- 
ponicorum  (1646);  and  Urhindliche  DanUil- 
lung  der  Bestrebungen  Iftedtrlandt  und  Ruu- 
lands  mr  Erdffnung  Japana  (1854).  He  now 
resides  in  Nagasaki,  and  his  valuable  collections 
illustrating  uie  natural  history  and  etbnogr^ 
phy  of  Jf^MUi  are  depouted  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden. — Kaxs.  Thxodob  Ebhst  toh,  a  German 
physiologist  and  anabmiist,  cousin  of  the  pr^ 
ceding,  bom  in  'WOrzbnrg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  16, 
1804.  He  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 
Adam  Elias  von  Siebold,  a  distinguished  phy- 
sician, and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy^  and  veterinary 
snidery  at  Erlangen,  whence  m  1645  he  was 
transferred  to  Freibui^,  and  in  1660  to  Breslan. 
In  1668  he  founded  at  Hunich  a  physiological  in- 
stitute, in  which  he  occupies  the  chair  of  phyu- 
otogy,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology.  He 
is  also  director  of  the  zoologo-zootomic  cabinet. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  *'  Treatise  on 
the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,''  of  which  an  English  translation  was 
utbliahed  in  London  in  1664;  of  a  "Mannalof 
Zootomy;"  and  of  numerous  papers,  some  of 
which,  on  the  stmcture  of  the  inferior  ani« 
mals,  have  been  republished  separately. 

SIEGE.   See  Fortifioation. 

SIENITE.   See  SraHrrB. 

SIENNA  (properly  terra  di  Sima^  earth 
from  Sienna),  an  ochreous  natural  compound, 
employed  by  artists  as  a  paint  of  brown  color. 
It  is  used  either  raw  or  burnt  before  grinding. 

SIENNA  (It.  Si«7M;  anc.  Sena  Julia),  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Tuscany,  situated  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary 
plun,  81  m.  S.  E.  from  Florence;  pop.  in  1856, 
26,436.  The  approach  to  the  city  is  by  beauti- 
fnUy  shaded  avenues,  and  the  vidn- 
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itj  it  lumdKanelj  planted  vHh  tr«M.  The 
•treets  an  narrow,  and  In  maa^  eases  w  iteep 
as  to  ba  impassable  for  vahiolea.  The  cathe- 
dral, oonunenoed  A.  D.  1S48,  is  raie  of  the  first 
examples  of  Oothio  arohiteetnre  in  Italy ;  and 
the  palaces  present  fine  speoimens  of  the  me- 
dissval  domeetio  Gothic.  It  has  a  nnirersi^ 
ibnnded  in  1208,  and  once  in  the  bluest  r»- 
inite;  it  now  poss6«es  a  Hbraty  of  40,000  toI- 
nmes  and  8,000  mannsoiipta,  hat  it  is  mnoh 
rednoed  from  its  former  pro^terity. — In  the 
middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  most  powerM 
TOToblics  of  ItalT,  atone  time  contuning  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  for  a  long  time  the  rival  of 
Florence,  with  which  it  bad  freanent  contests. 
Baring  the  latter  part  of  the  14ui  centmy  (dvil 
war  arose,  and  contioned  at  intervals  for  a  very 
loM  period  an<al  1560,  when,  having  been  takoi 
Iqr  BMin,  it  was  tranafemd  to  Gosmo  de' Medici 

SlSBRA,  a  K.  £.  CO.  of  OaUfomiat  boimded 
E.  1^  Kisvada  territory,  and  drained  hj  Yaba 
rivw  and  sareral  smallw  streams;  pop.  In 
1860,  11,889.  The  sarfaoe  is  monntainotia,  m- 
dading  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of 
irbioh  Saddle  Peak  is  7,200  feet  high,  Table 
monntain  8,000  feet,  and  the  BattM,  at  the 
bead  of  the  8.  fork  of  Taba  river,  9,000  feet 
The  land  is  not  fertile,  and  in  1857  only  676 
acres  were  under  cultivation ;  bat  it  is  one  of 
the  best  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Tannels 
have  been  opmed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  In 
1867  there  were  11  quartz  milb  and  80  stamps, 
costing  $106,000,  and  86  saw  milla.  O^iital, 
Downierille. 

8IEBRA.  LEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the 
W.  ooast  of  Africa,  which  oeenplea  a  small  pen- 
insula  terminating  in  Oapa  Sierra  Lecme,  lat.  8* 
SO*  N.,  long.  IS"  18'  and  extendfaig  H.  to  the 
estuary  of  the  same  name,  and  £.  to  the  Bunee 
river ;  area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  44,600. 
Baride  Free  Town,  the  capital,  there  are  sev- 
eral villages.  The  peninsnla  is  monntainons, 
some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000 
feet  above  tne  sea.  There  are  tracts  of  level 
ground,  however,  and  several  small  valleys, 
tile  whole  being  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy 
for  Europeans.  Daring  December,  January, 
and  February  a  dry  wind  blows  from  the  K.  £., 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  fine  sand. 
Bain  folia  in  torrents  for  months.  The 
average  aimnal  temperature  is  8S*  F.  The 
land  breeze,  which  begins  to  blow  in  the  ev«i- 
ing,  comes  over  swampy  ground  lad«i  wiA 
malaria.  The  geological  formation  is  volcanic, 
and  iron  ore  is  found  lu  the  more  elevated  parts. 
The  oountry  is  well  wooded,  tbe  forests  extend- 
ing to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Tbe  soil 
is  not  natnrayy  very  productive,  but  oassada, 
cacao,  mdze,  ^nger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea  com, 
yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are  all 
Bucoessfhlly  grown.  The  total  extent'  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  1868  was  9,414  acres. 
There  are  many  wild  animals,  including  ante- 
lopes, monkeys,  &o.  There  are  few  horses,  but 
homed  cattle,  she^  and  goats  are  abundant. 
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In  1866  tiie  exports  amounted  to  $Ml,nS,  and 
the  imports  to  $764,686.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  66  stdiods;  there  are  numwoas 
booses  of  wonhi|saud  sevend  of  the  urtivca 
are  employed  as  Christiatt  misdonaries  in  the 
surroundu^  oounlries.  Beira  Leone  is  mled 
by  a  govmior  and  le^ative  ooirodl,  and 
the  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. — 
The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  178T 
by  Granville  Sharp  and  other  philanthroputfa, 
with  the  view  of  providing  a  suitable  bcnne 
for  destitute  negroes  from  difi^erent  psrts  at 
tbe  world,  as  well  as  establishing  a  cenm 
from  which  civilization  might  extend  to  oQitx 
parts  Afinca.  In  1789  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  neighboring  chief.  Sharp,  Wllberforoe, 
and  others  then  formed  the  Sierra  Leone  com- 
pany, and  the  setUement  of  Free  Town  was 
foundad.  The  iahabitaiits  snfibred  much  ttam 
fever,  and  the  French  plundered  it  in  1794. 
The  settlement  was  agun  reBstabUdied;  bnt 
the  pecuniary  afhirs  of  the  company  heaoff  emi- 
barrassed,  Sierra  Leone  was  transfinred  to  tha 
British  govwimient  in  1B06,  since  wfaicii  time 
it  has  steadily  advanced. 

8IEBRA  MABBE,  a  chain  of  mountuns  in 
Uexico,  commencing  a  little  N.  of  the  city  ot 
Mexico,  near  Queretaro,  and  extending  north- 
ward into  New  Uexico.  Hear  Guanajuato  it 
divides  into  8  duuns,  known  by  several  local 
names,  as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Sierra 
de  los  Mimbres.  The  central  or  prindpal  of 
these  diains,  also  csUed  the  Cordillera  9t  Ana- 
huao,  extehda  8.  E.  and  K.  W.  to  the  8.  line 
of  the  state  of  Durango,  when  it  turns  north- 
wardjand  otmtinues  an  umost  direct  N.  contaa 
into  New  ICexioo.  The  eastern  braneh  passsa 
throu^Coahuila  into  Texas;  and  tbe  westem, 
trendUig  N.  W.  toward  the  river  Gila,  unitea 
along  the  bank  of  that  river  with  some  spurs 
of  the  Oalifomia  mountains.  The  name  is  c<mi^ 
tinned  through  New  Mexico,  thoagh  some  ge- 
<^apher8  insist  that  the  division  between  the 
Rooky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  is  in 
the  depression  betweoi  lat.  26°  and  88"  N. 
Near  Guani^uato  this  range  contuna  arane  of 
the  richest  deposits  of  nlver  in  the  worid. 

SIERRA  Mt)KENA.   See  Spaih. 

SIERRA  NEVADA.  Bee  OAanaaiu,  anl 
Spain. 

SEEVIL  an  inatrument  for  separating  Ae 
finer  partioles  of  any  powder  from  the  eoar^ 
w.  It  oonnsta  of  some  kind  of  netwcn'k 
stretched  across  a  drum.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians made  neves  of  their  rushes,  and  Mie 
hier(^phio  denoting  them  is  borrowed  froxn 
these  plants.  They  afterward  used  a  network 
of  stnngs.  The  Gwils,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  the  first  to  use  horse  h^rs  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  continue  in  use,  and  fine  sieves 
are  now  made  ot  silk  thread,  and  cofurser  onea 
of  wire  of  numerous  degrees  of  fineness,  desig- 
nated by  the  number  of  boles  to  the  iodi.  For 
rafting  materials  of  an  acid  nature  the  wiree 
are  brass.  By  means  of  sievm  a  thorough 
intermixture  m  difibrent  powders  thst  will  all 
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jMn  throogb  is  effocted. — Sieves  for  separating 
•and  from  gnndl  ami  saoh  purposes  are  oallea 
screens.  They  are  often  made  in  the  form  of 
a  long  cjliader,  which  is  set  dighUr  indinied 
npoQ  its  aziB,  and  the  different  belts  aronnd 
this  are  of  different  d^ees  of  fineness,  growing 
ooarser  toward  the  lower  end.  The  materials 
are  chatted  in  the  npper  end,  and  are  delivered 
below  the  screen  assorted  according  to  their 
sizes.  The  operation  of  such  screens  is  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  Asthraoitb,  and  Biob. 
,  SIEVEKING,  AU1.LIS,  a  Gterman  philan- 
thropist, bom  in  Hambo^,  Jnly  36,  17*4,  died 
there,  April  1,  1859.  ^ongh  eqjojing  ez- 
cellent  advantages  for  obtdimig  an  eda^^on, 
from  indolence  she  acquired  so  Uttle  fcnowl- 
e^e,  that  after  die  eommenced  teaching  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  first  learning  every- 
thing which  she  taoght  In  her  18th  year  she 
oame  nnder  influences  which  prompted  her  to 
a  life  of  Ohristian  activity.  She  commenced 
teaching  a  dngle  panper  child  at  this  time,  and 
the  next  year  added  6  or  T  others  to  her  class ; 
and  she  continued  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor  for  nearly  20  years.  Daring  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera  in  Hamburg  in  1881  she 
served  as  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  pablic  hospitals, 
and  organized  an  association  of  women  whom 
■he  named  the  "friends  of  the  poor,"  to  visit 
and  comfort  the  sick.  She  at  the  same  time 
maintained  her  school,  though  teaching  but 
little  in  person,  founded  an  asylum  for  n^eot- 
ed  and  abandoned  girls,  erected  model  dwell- 
ing houses  for  the  poor,  and  nndertook  the 
amelioralaon  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons. 
In  til  these  labors  she  had  the  efficient  coopera- 
tion of  the  celebratied  Dr.  Wiohem.  Being 
Bummoned  to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia, to  organize,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the 

aueens  of  those  conntries,  similar  i^titntions 
lere,  she  founded  in  Oopenhageif  an  associa- 
tion of  friends  of  the  poor,  and  at  Berlin  a  honse 
of  deaconesses.  She  was  greatly  revered  in 
Hamburg,  and  abundant  means  were  ftarniahed 
her  by  its  wealthy  citizens  for  the  proseoation 
of  her  yariooa  enterprises. 

8IEY£S,  Emmaitcsl  Josefh,  oonnt,  better 
known  as  abbi,  a  French  atatesman,  bom  in 
Fr^na,  Hay  8,  1748,  died  in  Paris,  Jane  30, 
18S6.  After  completing  his  studies  in  the  Paris 
snirersity,  he  took  oiders,  received  in  1775  a 
oanonsbip  in  Brittany,  became  iQ.l784  .vicar- 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Ohar- 
tres,  and  while  attending  to  his  professional 
duties  devoted  all  h\3  leisure  hours  to  meta- 
physical and  political  speculations.  The  min- 
istry having  invited  the  French  writers  to 
present  their  views  upon  the  snmmoning  of 
the  states-general,  he  almost  simultaneously 
pablished  8  pamphfets;  Vue»  tur  let  moyem 
d'taieution  dont  let  revritentantt  de  la  France 
mntrront  ditpoter  «n  1789 ;  ^tai  mr  la  priti' 
Ugea^  a  vindicatiw  of  the  lij^ts  of  tbepeople ; 
and  Ou'ett  ee  que-  U  Hen  Statf  The  last 
named  pamphlet  asserted  that  the  tiiird  estate 
was  the  naticm  itself;  and  in  case  the  two 
TOIL  xxr.— ^ 
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IMrivO^ed  orders  should  reftise  to  i<An  thenif 
the  third  must  raganize  themselTea  Into  a 
national  assembly.  It  went  at  once  beyond 
the  English  constitntion,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  democracy. 
Siey^  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general 
by  the  constatnency  of  Paris,  and  was  at  once 
the  leading  spirit  among  his  coUeagaes.  He 
moved  that  the  three  orders  should  immedi- 
ately meet  in  general  assembly  to  verify  tiieir 
powers  in  common ;  and  the  privileged  orders 
refusing  to  comply  with  this  motion.he  insisted 
that'  the  third  should  declare  itself  the  "  na- 
tional assembly."  He  drew  up  the  oath  taken 
by  the  depatiea,  Jnne  SCLlTSd,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  tennis  oomrt  at  Yerstdlles;  andSdsja 
later,  when  the  Idng  Tainb-  attempted  to  du- 
solve  the  assembly,  and  SDrabean  sent  bade 
it.  de  Br6z6  to  his  master  with  snch  threaten- 
ing words,  Bieyds,  addressing  his  colleagues  in 
a  cooler  but  no  less  effeotive  manner,  wdd: 
"We  are  to-dar  what  we  were  yesterday;  let 
ns  ddiberatel"  He  was  no  orator,  but  he 
originated  several  of  the  most  impoftant  meas- 
ures that  were  adopted  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  including  the  organization  of  the 
national  guards  and  the  division  of  France 
into  departments.  A  Declaration  of  Hights" 
which  he  proposed  to  append  to  the  consti- 
tution being  set  aside  by  a  negative  vote,  he 
published  it  in  his  jpraiminairet  de  la  eortr- 
etUution  Franfaite.  Having  in  vain  dwdt  on 
As  necesnty  and  justice  m  redeeming  eode- 
nastieal  tithes,  instead  of  mere^  abolishing 
them,  he  vindicated  his  opinion  m  his  ObttT' 
vationt  tur  let  bient  eceUtiattiquet,  prefacing  it 
with  these  words:  "They  want  to  be  flree,  and 
do  not  know  even  how  to  be  Just,"  which  he 
had  uttered  in  the  assembly.  This  somewhat 
impured  his  popularity ;  hut  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  assembly,  June  17, 1790, 
and  a  few  da^s  later  was  greeted  with  huzzaa 
on  appearing  m  the  Palais  Royal  garden.  Some 
months  previous  he  bad  published  his  Ap«rf\i 
(Tuntf  nouveUe  organimtion  de  lajuttice  etdela 
poUee  en  France,  in  which  he  insisted  upon 
Jury  trial  in  dvU  as  well  as  criminal  oases,  la 
1791,  on  the  civil  oonstitntion  of  the  de^ 
being  adopted,  he  declined  the  archbishqnio 
of  Faiis,  which  was  tendered  him.  After  the 
flight  of  the  kin^  to  Yarennes,  he  vigorously 
opposed  those  who  umed  at  overthrowing  the 
monarchy  and  establishing  a  republic.  During 
the  legi^tive  assembly  he  retired  to  private 
life,  but  reappeared  in  the  convention  in  1798^ 
being  elected  by  8  departments  at  once.  A 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution, 
he  retired  from  it  when  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  make  his  views  prevail.  On  the  trial  of 
the  king,  he  at  first  protested  against  the  un- 
lawful assumption  of  powers  by  the  conven- 
tion :  .but  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  m^or- 
i^,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  silently 
voted  for  death  without  appeal  to  the  peofde. 
He  kept  as  quiet  as  posrible  anring  the  reign  of 
terror,  pving  np  his  prie^ood  and  the  pea- 
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rion  he  was  entitled  to,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespterre  reg^ed  some  infinence  among 
the  moderate  ^rty.  He  moved  the  restoration 
of  the  BurviTing  Cnrondists  to  their  seats  in  the 
ueemblT,  and  bad  a  la^  share  In  the  Erec- 
tion of  foreign  policj.  On  the  establishment  of 
tiie  directorial  government  he  was  elected  one  of 
tiie  6  directors,  bnt  decUned  that  post,  content- 
ing himself  with  being  a  member  of  the  connoil 
of  600.  In  1796  he  was  sent  as  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary to  Berlin,  and  skilAilly  seenrea  the 
neutrality  of  Prassia.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  became  a  director.  On  the  return  of  Bons- 
arte  from  Egypt,  he  secretly  agreed  with  him; 
□t  after  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Brom^e, 
the  liberal  constitntion  which  he  had  prepared 
was  altered  so  as  to  sttit  the  despotic  a^ira- 
tions  of  the  first  consnl ;  and  while  Bonaparte 
seized  npon  absolute  power,  Biey^a  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the 
presidency  of  vhioh  he  held  for  a  while.  He 
moreover  reedved  as  a  compensation  the 
princely  estate  of  Orosne,  with  a  large  income. 
AltboQ^  he  fignred  among  those  opponents 
whom  Bonaparte  styled  i^olog^sts,  be  was 
afterward  made  a  count  of  th^  empire.  In 
1814,  being  absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through 
Talleyrand's  advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such 
measnres  as  were  taken  by  that  body  against 
the  emperor,  bnt  was  nevertheless  made  a 
peer  during  the  Hnndred  Days.  He  how- 
ever stood  aloof,  censured  the  "Additional 
Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,*'  and 
appeared  neither  at  the  meeting  in  uie  Champ 
de  Hai  nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers. 
Chi  the  second  retam  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  as 
a  regicide,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and 
aonght  ft  refuge  at  BmaselB^  After  the  revoln- 
tion  of  July,  1880,  he  returned  to  his  nalave 
country,  but  only  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  ot 
frhich  he  was  an  ori^nal  member. 
BIGHT.  See  En,  Optios,  and  Vision. 
SIGISMUND  I.,  n.,  itnd  III.,  kings  of  Po- 
land,  See  PoLAHD,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  429-431. 

SIGNALS,  Natal,  a  system  of  telegraphio 
rigns  by  which  ships  communicate  with  each 
other  at  a  distance,  and  convey  information  or 
make  known  their  wants.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  certfun  number  of  flags  and  pen- 
nants of  different  patterns  and  colors,  which 
ini^cate  the  different  numerals  from  1  to  0. 
Particular  Sags  or  pennants  are  also  used  for 
specific  purposes ;  for  instance,  one  pennant  la 
Cttlled  the  intern^ative,  and  when  hoisted  sig- 
nifies that  a  question  is  uked;  whUe  another 
flag  signifies  affirmation,  another  ligation,  and 
■o  on.  To  correspond  with  the  na^  ngnal 
books  are  formed  with  sentences  or  words 
which  these  fiags  represent  Thus,  in  some 
systems,  in  order  to  communicate  this  sentence : 
Boats  are  in  want  of  ammunition,*'  the  flags 
which  express  82  are  hoisted,  that  number  be- 
ing opposite  to  that  sentence  in  the  ngnal 
books.  These  books  contain  a  list  of  the  most 
oomnuHi  VOTds  in  tiie  language,  with  a  taUe 
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of  such  geographical  names  as  are  fikely  to  be 
needed  at  sea,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ehips  be- 
longing to  the  navy  of  the  country.  The  Bifb- 
ish  admiralty  system  ot  signals  is  rtay  caa- 
prehen^e,  and  reguires  about  50  dSffinroit 
flags.  In  one  brancn  of  this  system  flags  mg- 
nify  numbers,  and  in  another  the  letters  of  ue 
alphabet.  In  f<^  rignals  are  conveyed  by  fir- 
ing guns  at  stated  intervals.  Each  commuider 
of  a  man-of-war  is  also  ftnmished  with  private 
and  secret  signals  by  which  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  ship  of  war  that  is  in  sight  is  a  foreigutf 
or  not.  Oapt.  Marryat,  the  novdist,  invented 
a  code  of  signals  for  the  merchant  service 
which  was  in  use  till  1857,  when  the  Enriiah 
board  of  trade  issued  "  The  Commercial  Code 
of  Signals  for  all  Nations,"  which  is  now  in 
general  use  by  the  ships  of  all  dvilized  coun- 
tries.— The  code  of  signals  used  by  the  U.  S. 
navy  was  prepared  by  a  board  of  officers  con- 
sisting of  Oommodores  HcCanley  and  Lavat 
letto  and  Commanders  Harchand  and  Steed- 
man,  and  was  adopted  by  the  navy  department 
in  1867.  In  this  system  two  rignal  books  are 
used,  one,  called  simply  the  "Si^al  Bot^" 
the  other  the  Telegraphic  Dictionary.**  A 
peculiar  flag  designates  when  the  telegraphic 
dictionary  is  to  be  employed ;  when  this  Sag 
is  not  shown,  the  meaning  of  the  commnnlca- 
tion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  signal  book,  whidi 
contains  all  the  sentences  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally which  would  occur  in  ordinary  service, 
numbered  consecntively  frnim  1  to  about  1,300. 
The  telegraphio  dictionary  has  an  alphabet, 
and  also  the  words  of  the  language  numbered 
ftom  1  to  the  end  of  the  book,  so  that  an  nn- 
nsnal  name  may  be  spelled  by  the  alphabet,  or 
any  ordinary  word  designated  by  its  pn^wr 
number  in  the  dictionary. — Anouerb<Mrd^ 
officers  in  l$i9  examined  and  tested  a  system 
of  night  signals  Invented  by  Benjamin  F.  Om- 
ton,  an  officer  of  the  IT.  8.  navy,  and  reported 
strongly  in  their  favor.  They  have  conse- 
quently been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  govennnent 
not  only  for  the  navy,  but,  in  Oct.  1861,  for 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1861  congress  made  an  f^propriation 
fbr  the  purchase  of  the  patent  from  the  widow 
of  the  inventor.  The  Coston  signals  are  made 
by  combining  certain  different-colored  pyro- 
technic fires  in  a  case  to  represent  certain  num- 
bers or  fibres  according  to  a  prearranged 
chart.  A  set  of  these  ngnals  consists  of  18 
pieces  marked  by  the  10  numerals  and  the  In- 
ters P,  A,  req>ectively.  The  signal  marked  F 
shows  a  white  flame  succeeded  by  a  red  and  that 
by  a  white  flame,  and  signifies :  '*  Prepare  to 
communicate."  The  answering  signal  A  shows  a 
red  flame  followed  byawhiteand  that  by  a  red, 
signifying  that  the  preparatory  signal  has  been 
seen  and  that  the  vessel  telegraphed  is  ready 
to  commimicate.  The  sigDals  corresponding 
to  the  numerals  can  then  be  used,  each  nnmer- 
al  being  represented  by  colors  and  combina- 
tions of  colors  in  the  following  order:  1, 
white;  S,  white,  red;  8, wUte^  green;  4,  ted; 
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B,  red,  white;  6,  red,  green;  7,  green;  8, 
green,  white;  9,  green,  red;  0,  white,  red, 
green.  With  these  ngnals  in  dear  weather 
oommnnieation  ean  be  maintained  at  night 
with  ease  and  aoouraoy  between  veasela  at  the 
distance  of  0  and  even  of  8  or  10  miles. 

8IG0NI0,  Oablo,  an  Italian  olaesioal  sdhol- 
V,  bom  in  Modena  in  1620,  died  in  1684.  He 
■tndied  medicine  and  philcmophy  at  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  literature  at  Modena  in  1646,  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Venice  in  1553,  and  of  eloqaenoe  at  Pa- 
dua in  1660.  From  Padua  he  went  in  1668  to 
Bologna,  where  he  received  a  chur  in  the  nniver- 
t&tj  wiUi  a  good  salary  and  was  made  a  dfizen. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are :  StpubUea 
MOntentm  (4to.,  1682) ;  I>6  BepvbHea  Athmi- 
ennwn  (Bolq^  ISM) ;  De  OeeiaaiaaUImperio^ 
from  A.  D.  S81  to  676  (1677) ;  and  a  oontinna- 
tion  of  Panvinio's  Biatoria  Eccletiastioa  down 
to  the  year  811,  first  printed  with  his  collected 
vorka  (6  vols,  fol.,  Milan,  l7S2-'7).  Boman 
antiqoity  waa  a  special  studj  with  liini,  and  he 
published  many  treatises  on  sabjeots  connected 
with  it;  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  science  of  diplomatics.  From  some  frag- 
ments of  a  lost  treatise  of  Oicero  De  OontoM- 
tioM,  he  wrote  a  work  which  he  published 
nnder  thM  title  as  a  discovery ;  and  the  style 
of  the  ancient  Roman  was  so  well  imitated  that 
the  ooonterfut  was  not  detected  immediately, 
nor  finally  proved  until  Sigonio'a  death. 

SIGOlneNET,  Ltdia  HmiTLBT,  an  American 
an&otesa,  born  at  Norwich,  Oonn.,  Sept.  1, 
1701.  In  her  19tb  year  she  engaged  in  teach- 
ing a  school  for  yonng  ladies  at  Norwich,  in 
1814  removed  to  Hartford,  where  she  openeid  a 
select  school,  and  in  1816  published  a  volume 
entitled  '*  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse." 
She  had  written  in  rhyme  from  an  early  age, 
and  had  previously  published  articles  in  period- 
icals. In  1819  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Oharles  Sigonmey,  a  merchant  of  Hartford, 
and  has  since  contributed  largely  to  the  serious 
literature  of  the  country.  Her  poems,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  generally  lyrical,  though 
in  a  few  lostanoes  she  has  essayed  the  epio ; 
they  are  for  the  most  on  religions  or  serious 
topics.  Her  prose  works  are  also  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  biographical,  historical,  pre- 
eeptive,  hortatory,  and  epistolary.-  Her  pnb- 
liuied  works  in  all  number  nearly  60  volomes. 
In  1840  she  visited  Europe,  and  in  1843  gave 
some  reminiscences  of  her  virat  in  a  volume  en- 
titled '*  Pleaaant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands." 
Mrs.  Sigoamey  has  ever  been  an  earnest  sym- 
pathizer with  all  the  objects  of  philanthropy, 
and  has  aided  tiiem  to  the  extent  of  her  ability, 
both  with  pen  and  purse. 

BIHON.   See  Jaxaetks. 

SIKHS,  a  warlike  nation  of  N.  W.  India,  and 
nntil  recency  the  rolers  of  the  region  known 
m  the  Pnidanb.  They  were  originally  a  reli- 

Sseot  of  tihe  ffindoos,  the  word  tith  ngni- 
diseiple.  The  founder  of  the  seot  was 
ka,  oommonly  called  Kanak,  a  Wndoo  ot 
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Ae  warrior  caste,  bom  In  1469  near  Lahore, 
who,  after  a  dose  stndy  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Vedas,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  works  of 
both  Hindoos  and  Moslems,  conceived  the  idea 
of  effecting  a  fasion  of  Brahminism  and  Mo* 
hammedamsm,  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  mono- 
theism and  of  hnman  brotherhood.  Tauaka 
died  in  1589,  and  Was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Angad,  who  wrote  upon  his  father's  doctrines. 
OoQSiderable  changes  were  made  in  the  system 
by  his  successors  Amardaa  and  Bamdas ;  and 
Arjoon,  the  son  of  Ram  dag,  compiled  the  Sikh 
doctrines  in  a  volume  called  Adi-  Oranth,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Amritdr  in  1681,  and  organized 
his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  a  re- 
H^am  oommnnity,  into  a  pditioo-reli^oos  otm- 
fbderation,  of  wmdi  he  became  ibo  sole  ddef. 
As  the  Sikhs  n^eoted  alike  the  Kcwan  and  the 
Vedas,  they  drew  down  npim  themselves  the 
hatred  botii  of  Moslems  and  Brahmins;  and 
&lling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  Aijoon  died 
in  prison  in  1606,  after  being  snbjected  to  hor- 
rible tortures.  His  son,  Har  Oovind,  to  avenge 
his  death,  led  the  Sikhs  against  thdr  Moham- 
medan foes;  and  from  this  time  for  200  years 
tiie  Sikhs  were  engaged  in  a  oonstant  and  mur- 
derous guerilla  warfare  with  the  Mohanunedans 
and  Brahmins.  About  the  end  of  the  century 
Govind,  the  last  of  their  ffvru$  or  theocratic 
chiefs,  whose  &ther  had  been  pnt  to  death  by 
Aomngzebe,  gave  them  a  code  of  lam,  and  or* 
ganixedthemasastate.  He  also  wrote  another 
sacred  book,  the  lives  of  his  10  predeoesson. 
In  1716  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  a  series  of  ba^ 
ties,  provoked  by  their  fanatical  attempts  to  ex* 
terminate  the  Mohammedans,  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  them.  Their  religions  fervor 
had  long  since  died  out,  and  for  many  years  they 
did  not  recover  from  this  blow:  but  they  finally 
nnited  their  roving  bands  and  drove  ont  the  Af- 

f;hans  from  the  Puqjaub  in  1764.  For  the  fol- 
Dwing  80  years  they  were  divided  into  13  small 
confederations,  called  misaZf,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  $irdar*  or  petty  chiefe,  of  whom  Mahs 
Singh  was  the  most  powerfcd.  At  his  death  io 
1794,  his  son  Bu^jeet  Singh  commenced  a  series 
of  measures  wMch  brought  the  other  sirdars 
intoBol^eotiott,  and  rednoedthe  Poqjanb  to  hia 
KWBj.  At  his  death  in  1889  the  kingdom  (tf 
lahore,  as  he  had  named  his  dondi^mu,  fell  into 
anarchy,  and  nnder  the  mismanagement  of  one 
of  his  wives,  dnring  the  minority  of  his  grand- 
son Dhuleep  Singh,  war  broke  ont  with  the 
English  in  1846,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  March  0, 1646,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  and  almost  their  entira 
government  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany. This  treaty  soon  led  to  new  complica- 
tions, and  another  war,  which  ended  in  Msrch, 
1849,  in  the  submission -of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
complete  incorporation  of  the  Pm^aub  in  the 
empire  of  British  India.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny  of  1867  the  Sikhs  remained  &ithftal  to 
the  British  government,  and  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  quelling  tiie  insuboidinotifHi  of  the  Ben^ 
gal  and  other  sepo^ 
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SIEKQL  a  nattre  itate  of  H.  E.  Hindoetan, 
bounded  N.  by  Thibet,  E.  by  Bhotan,  S.  by 
Bengal,  and  W.  by  Kepanl,  extending  flrom  lat. 
26°  40'  to  38"  K.,  and  from  long.  88°  to  89° 
area,  1,670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  61,766.  The  amfaoe 
GomiBta  of  a  Beriea  of  ranges  of  the  Himalayft 
mountains,  which  on  the  8.  rise  abmptly  from 
the  plains  to  Uie  h^ht  of  frtHn  6,000  to  10,000 
feet,  and  increase  toward  the  N.  and  K.  W., 
vhere  Ktntchiiytmga,  the  Itrftteat  p<^t  (with 
the  ezoeption  of  tiie  nei^boiing  Ht.  Ererest) 
yet  measnred  on  the  nurfue  <tf  the^be,  attaina 
the  he^ht  tit  98,178  feet  abor*  the.aea.  The 
monntams  are  separated  by  predidtcnu  ravines, 
which  are  nowhere  wide  enongn  to  form  val- 
leys or  plains.  The  drain^e  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ganges,  toward  whicdi  it  flows  hf 
the  Teesta,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and  pnrsnes 
a  winding  ooorse  through  Sit^kim.  The  moan- 
tains  are  covered  with  v^tatioa  to  the  height 
of  12,000  feet,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ooQDtry  it  Is  often  reir  luxuriant  The  eoU 
consists  mostly  of  a  rich  black  monld ;  and  the 
principal  crops  raised  are  millet,  maize,  and 
rice,  the  last  of  whioh  has  been  cultivated  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ftborij^nal  inhabitants  have  Mongtdian  fe^nrea, 
and  speak  a  Thibetan  dialect— The  Gorkhas 
oonqaered  Sikkim  in  1780,  and  it  became  trib- 
ntar7  to  them:  but  dnrii^  the  Nepaol  war  of 
1814  the  r^Jah  cooperated  with  the  British, 
and  when  peace  was  ooncluded  his  in^pen< 
denoe  was  guaranteed,  and  his  dominions  in- 
creased by  the  grant  of  certain  tracts  which 
had  iMen  oeded  the  British  by  the  Nepanlese. 
In  1886  the  r^jah  resigned  the  sovereignty  of 
Darjeeling,  as  compensation  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  annual  nant  of  6,000  rupees  (|8,000) 
firom  the  East  India  company.  He  afterward 
oountenanoed  some  outrages  on  British  subjects, 
by  which  he  forfeited  wis  allowance,  and  in 
1858  abdicated  in  fevor  of  his  son. 

SILENTJB,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  satyr  prominent  in  the  retinne  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus.  He  is  differently  oalled  the  son 
of  Hermes  and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as 
a  Jovial  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  fat 
eenaual  &oe,  always  intodoated,  and  mounted 
upon  an  ass.  In  the  contest  with  the  giants 
Dionysus  was  assisted  by  Silenas,  who  slew 
Encelados.  Silenas  is  also  represented  as  an 
inspired  prophet,  ^d  a  sage  who  despised  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  is  thus  the  type  of  that 
wisdom  which  oonoeals  itself  bene^  an  un- 
couth exterior.  When  drunk  and  asleep,  any 
one  could  compel  him  to  prophesy  by  surroond- 
ing  him  with  a  garland  or  oluon  of  flowers. 
There  was  a  temple  aaored  to  him  at  Elis. 

SILESIA  (Ger.  SehM&n}j  Aubtbust,  a  dnohr 
comprising  that  part  at  Eueria  which  remahied 
to  the  house  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1768, 
bounded  by  Prussian  Sileria,  Galiria,  Hungary, 
and  Moravia;  area,  1,987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
448,912,  including  about  60,000  Frotestants. 
Capital,  Troppau.  Tlie  Cariwtbiui  mountaiu 
pass  througn  tt  in  the  S.  E.,  and  tlie  Moravian 
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in  the  IT.  W.,  and  it  Is  watered  by  the  Oder,  7is- 
tula,  and  other  rivers.  About  one  third  of  the 
territory  is  covered  with  foreets.   For  graiing 

Enrposes  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
icee  of  Austria,  and  fpves  pasture  to  about  170,- 
000  sheep.  Before  1849  it  formed  with  Moravia 
a  single  administrative  province,  but  was  then 
estabushed  as  a  separate  crown  land  under  the 
name  of  the  duchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bileua. 

SILE8IA,  PxDMUv,  a  province  of  Pmsna, 
bounded  K.  by  Brandanhmv  and  Poeeai,  E.  by 
Bnsdan  Pc^d  and  Anstnan  GaUda^  8.  .by 
Austrian  Sileria  and  Mmvia,  8.  "V,  by  Bolie- 
mia,  and  W,  by  Saxony ;  area,  16,200  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1868,  8,269,618,  half  of  whom  wwa 
Protestants.  89,000  Jews,  0,000  German  Gatli- 
olics,  and  ue  rest  Roman  Oatholioa.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  administrative  districts  of  Oppdn, 
Breslauj  and  Uegnitz.  Oapltal,  Bredan.  It  ia 
separated  from  tbe  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
Budetio  chain  of  mountaiu,  which  oonsj^t  of 
long  well  wooded  ridges  with  isolated  peaks  at 
intervah.  There  are  two  principal  groups,  the 
Bieseng^nrge  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  range  and 
the  Glatz  mountains  in  an  opporite direction; 
the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  formw  is  6,090 
feet  high,  and  of  the  latter  4,864.  Efetween 
the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  of 
oondderaUa  extent  The  Oder  flows  through 
the  province  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  that  on  the 
left  of  the  river  being  mountainous,  and  that 
on  the  right  flat  without  any  considerable  hills. 
This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  extenAve 
tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pools.  The  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Oder  m  Silena  are  the 
Bober,  Eatzbach,  Weisbitz,  Lohe,  Ohlau,  and 
Neisse  on  the  left,  and  the  Bartsoh,  Weide, 
Halapane,  and  Elodnitz  on  tbe  right  A  small 
portion  of  the  8.  £.  comer  is  drained  by  the 
upper  course  of  the  Vistula.  The  mineral 
w^th  of  Silesia  ia  oonfined  principally  to  the 
upper  or  S.  E.  part  ot  the  provinoe.  QM.  and 
are  procured  in  small  quantities;  ooi^er, 
lead,  and  are  found;  and  coal  and  iron  are 
both  abundant  Quarries  of  limestone,  marble, 
and  sandstone  are  worked.  Pastoral  pursuits 
occupy  much  attention,  and  large  numbers  of 
oattie  and  sheep  are  r^sed,  the  wool  of  Sileeia 
being  of  superior  quality,  and  forming  next  to 
Unen  the  omef  export.  The  inhabitants,  most- 
ly Germans,  or  half  Germanized  Poles,  are  re- 
markably industrioas ;  many  of  the  men  are 
employed  in  weaving  and  of  the  women  in 
spinning.  The  principal  manufactures  are  lin- 
en, cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron,  paper, 
leather,  glass,-  and  poroeldn  and  earthenware. 
Among  ue  principal  towns,  be^e  Breslan,  are 
Oilman,  Brieg,  Owelo,  Liegnitz,  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Bohweionitz,  Keisse,  Glatz,  and  OoseL 
There  are  sever^  r^ways  in  the  province, 
the  most  important  of  whioh  are  the  Lower  ^ 
lesian,  between  BerUn  and  Breelaa,  and  the 
Upper  Sileuan,  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
Austrian  frontier,  with  a  branch  connectiDg 
with  the  Oraeow  and  Warsaw  line.— SOeda 
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became  sabject  to  Poland  in  the  10th  oentoiy, 
and  in  1068  it  was  ruled  hj  8  independent  Po- 
lish prinoes.  It  was  afterward  sobdlTided  into 
nnraerona  pet^  atatea,  which  in  detail  beoama 
tribatuy  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  ftU  to 
Anatoia  hy  inheritanoe  in  1626.  It  vaa  oon- 
qaered  by  Fredwio  the  Great  during  the  7 
years'  war,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
ceded  to  Prasaia  by  the  three  aaooee^Te  tre*- 
tiea  of  1742, 1740,  and  1768. 

SILHET,  or  Stuot,  an  K  district  of  British 
India,  prendenoy  of  Bengal,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Ooflsyah  hill^  £.  by  Monnipoor,  and  S.  and 
ir.  by  llperah  and  Hymansinffh ;  area,  8,682 
aq.  m. ;  piap.  about  1,000,000.  The  district  ia 
Molosed  on  the  N.,  £.,  and  a  great  deal^f  the 
8.  side  by  mountains  that  attain  heights  vary- 
ing between  4^000  and  6,000  feet,  and  near 
th^  bases  the  anr&oe  ia  ragged.  The  oentral 
and  W.  parts  are  level,  mth  a  few  alluvial 
ridgea,  and  the  lower  parts  subject  to  periodi- 
eal  innndatioaB  whidi  generally  keep  the  anr- 
fsoe  under  water  between  April  and  November. 
The  most  valuable  minerals  are  coal  and  lime- 
stone. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Soonnah  and 
Menga,  the  former  of  which  is  navigable  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  between  June  and  September 
during  the  height  of  the  inundation  hoita 
leave  the  channel  and  hold  their  course  across 
the  country.  The  olimato  is  extremely  un- 
healthy during  the  floods.  The  billy  parts  are 
covered  with  Jungle,  but  the  valleys  and  banka 
of  the  rivwa  are  parUcnlarly  fertile  and  weU 
eoltivatod.  Elephants,  tigers,  bu&loes,  deer, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous. Silhet,  the  capital,  is  the  head-qnar- 
ters  of  the  eastern  divisKm  of  the  Bengal  army. 

SILHOUETTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  with 
black  color;  or,  popularly  speaking,  a  blaok 
profile.  The  naipe  is  derived  from  that  of  U. 
Etienne  de  Silhouette,  comptroller-general  of 
finances  In  France  in  1757,  who,  finding  the 
treasury  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  the 
country  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  recommend- 
ed a  rigid  retrenchment  and  economy  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  affairs.  The  wits  of  the 
time,  affecting  to  take  his  advice  seriously,  in- 
stituted a  number  of  mpck  reforms,  aud  re- 
olaoed  the  customary  portruts  by  profiles  A  la 
sMouatte^  ti-aced  by  a  black  pencil  on  the 
■hadow  oast  by  a  caodle  on  whito  paper.  The 
invention  however  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical 
•ge  of  Greek  art,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
practised  by  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  potter 
who  drew  tiie  outline  of  her  departing  lover's 
portrait  on  the  wslL  Monochromes  or  silhou- 
ettes naturally  became  tJie  earliest  representa- 
tions of  a  variety  of  objects,  and  were  pro- 
duced with  great  skill  and  beauty  and  in 
boundless  variety,  as  may  be  seen  on  uie  £tn» 
can  vases.  In  modem  practice  the  silhonetto 
can  be  taken  of  any  size  by  the  instrument 
called  a  pantograph,  and  is  frequently  cut  di- 
xeot]/  tnm  black  ftfw  with  a  pair  of  aoisson^ 
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many  artists  exhibiting  great  &oili^  in  this 
process  as  well  as  in  the  attainment  of  correct 
likenesses.  Sometimee  the  inner  parts  of  a 
pi^ure  are  indicated  hy  lines  drawn  with  n 
kad  poudl  on  the  dead  blat^  snrfiuw  of  tho 
dlhoQ^te. 

SILICA,  BiLBZ,  or  Shjoic  Aoid  (Lat  nlea^ 
flint),  the  most  abundant  of  mineral  substances, 
appearing  in  a  pure  state  in  tranq>arent  crys- 
tals called  quartz,  and  but  slightly  mixed  with 
other  matters  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  that 
mineral  (See  AGATB,OAmrBUAB,Fuan-,  Glass, 
QvABTZ,  and  Sabd.)  The  compound  nature  of 
^ca  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  decom- 
posed it  at  a  whito  heat  by  means  of  the  vajwr 
of  potassium.  It  is  oompoeed  of  the  base  sili- 
con and  oxygen,  probably  one  atom  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter ;  the  proportional 
weights  of  each  are  represented  by  the  num- 
bers 14.84  and  16,  and  the  equivalent  number 
of  the  oomponnd  ia  hence  80.24.  As  it  occurs 
in  nature  ft  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  la  at- 
tacJced  by  a  current  of  steam,  and  is  taken  np 
by  this  and  deposited  in  new  places  and  in  new- 
forms.  (See  Gbtsbbs.)  Its  only  solvent  amow 
the  acids  is  the  hydrofluwic,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  gaseous  compound 
is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid,  when 
passed  into  water  this  combination  is  broken 
up,  and  silica  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of  lit- 
tle bubbles  and  white  fiocculi,  which  by  wash- 
ing and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure  and 
snow-white  uUca.  Pnlverized  silica,  when 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  fbsed, 
dispels  the  weaker  carbonic  acid,  and  itself 
combines  with  the  alkali,  thoa  exhibiting  ito 
propwties  as  an  add.  These,  however,  are 
too  feeUe  to  act  np<Hi  teat  paper.  An  excess 
of  silica  in  the  alkaline  mixture  determines  the 
production  of  glass,  which  is  insoloble  in  wa- 
ter or  in  oommou  acids ;  but  if  no  more  dlioa 
be  added  to  the  melted  mass  after  this  ceases 
to  effervesce  on  its  introduction,  the  product 
after  being  cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water. 
The  gradual  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  suc- 
ceeded by  evaporation  to  dryness,  renders  the 
silica  insoluble  when  water  is  introduced  to 
remove  the  alkaline  salt.  It  is  thiu  obtained 
in  a  pure  state  after  being  well  washed  with 
acidulated  water  and  ,dried.  It  is  then  a  light 
whito  powder,  rough'  and  dry  to  the  touch, 
without  taste  or  smell,  fiuibla  by  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe,  and  when  melted  be 
drawn,  out  into  fine,  elastio  threads,  when 
ulica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  combina- 
tion by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 
ev^Mration  as  a  jeUy,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 
ulica,  soluble  in  a  Iwge  excess  of  water;  but 
once  deprived  of  water  by  beat,  it  can  no  more  be 
dissolved.  Silica  of  this  character  is  met  with 
in  several  mineral  compounds.  It  constitutes 
the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of  water 
varies  fbi>m  8  to  10  per  cent.,  and  also  great 
deposits  of  a  white  silicious  earth  made  up  of 
in^sorial  remains.  The  xeoUtea  are  hydrated 
siUoioua  oomponnds,  whioh  when  finely  pul- 
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T«rized  and  treated  with  bydrodiloiio  add 
BweU  np  into  the  tran^iarent  Bilez  majr 
be  dUaolved  by  long  digestion  with  solution  <n 
the  alkalies,  particmarly  with  the  ud  of  steam 
at  a  high  pressore.  (See  Biuoatbs,  Soicble.) 
—Silica  is  a  product  of  the  TegetaUe  as  well  as 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  an  important 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  grasses,  and 
forms  in  chief  part  the  hard  external  coat  of 
the  reeds.  Bj  one  of  the  methods  of  tearing 
these  to  pieces  hj  exploding  them  (see  Fafeb, 
ToL  zii.  p.  785),  t^ie  suica  is  separated  from  the 
oaues  in  a  .white  powder,  and  is  collected  in 
heaps  around  the  apparatus.' — Silica  combines 
with  bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which 
are  found  a  large  proportion  of  the  minerals. 
Their  variety  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
bases,  as  liuie,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  sereral  of  the  other  metals,  and  by 
the  diTernty  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
di£%reat  sificatea,  the  aubstitution  of  one  base 
for  another,  &^  They  oranprise  the  hydrous 
and  anhydrous  silicates,  tiie  former  indading, 
beside  those  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpen- 
tines,  ohlorites,  and  the  latter  the  augites, 
garnets,  micas,  feldspars,  &c.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  fusible,  and  those  melt  easily 
wbi(^  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.  The 
silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  large  amount  of 
base  are  soluble  in  water;  they  are  deoom- 
posed  by  vegetable  acids,  and  ^^ually  even 
by  carbonic  aoid  gas  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  at 
high  temperatures  in  a  furnace  the  silica,  not 
bemg  volatile,  takes  the  place  of  most  other 
adds,  ezpellmg  even  Bulphorio  acid  from  ita 
combination. 

'  8ILI0ATE8,  Soluble.  Hentaon  is  made  of 
the  soluble  alkaline  silicates,  and  of  thdr  dis- 
covery and  early  applications  to  useful  pur- 

?oses,  in  the  article  Qlabs,  vol.  viii.  p.  294, 
hese  snbstanoes,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
water  glass,  continue  to  attract  much  interest, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  increasing  impor- 
tance are  entitled  to  further  notice.  A  report 
has  recently  been  presented  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment upon  their  uses  for  hardening  stone, 
painting,  &o.,  by  the  processes  devised  by  H. 
KtQhmann'of  lalle;  and  the  subject  has  been 
reviewed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ordway  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  Kos.  95  and  96  (sec- 
ond series,  Sept  and  Nov.  1661).  The  applica- 
tions in  nae  and  proposed  will  first  be  noticed, 
and  then  the  methods  of  preparing  the  nlicato. 
Alone  it  forms  a  good  colorless  cement  for 
glass,  porcelain,  &o.  Ordinary  quicklime  is 
rendered  hydraulic  by  adding  to  it  the  alkaline 
nlicato  finely  pulverized  in  the  proportion  of 
11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime.  If  the  alicate  is 
added  in  solotion  to  the  lime,  the  mortar  sets 
too  quickly  to  be  conveniently  used ;  but  mor- 
tar of  fat  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageous- 
ly wetted  with  the  solntioii,  which  then  induces 
the  change  superficially.   This  applioation  may 

grove  very  importMit  wherever  hydraulic  lime 
I  not  readily  obtainable.   Appli^  to  soft  cal- 
careous stones,  as  chalk  in  puucular,  the  eola- 


tion has  the  eSaok  of  hardening  the  stone,  and 
if  the  ^plication  be  several  tamea  repeated  th« 
hardening  effect  gradually  penetrates  &r  ii^ 
the  interior.  The  snrliue  of  calcareous  atonw 
may  be  suddenly  haidoied  and  made  to  appear 
like  compact  nlioions  limestone  by  merely 
plunging  them  into  a  highly  heated  sdntioa 
under  preaaore.  Soft  tender  bricks  are  readily 
hardened  so  that  they  will  resist  the  action  of 
sea  water.  Many  applications  of  the  stdution 
made  at  distant  IntOTvalB,  it  is  thonght,  prove 
more  efficacious  in  rendering  the  snrface  of 
stones  durable  than  the  use  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium upon  the  silicate  as  recommended  by 
Bansome.  Plastwed  walls  are  greatly  improv- 
ed by  A  wash  of  the  solution.  The  method  of 
applicuion  upon  large  surfaces  is  by  sprinkling 
by  means  of  force  punqw  with  divKled  jeta. 
lor  smaller  surfaces  and  soolptares  the  applicaf 
tion  is  made  with  lunuihcs,  and  being  repeated 
on  8  consecutive  days  the  stone  is  au£Scientl^ 
hardened.  The  (Quantity  of  Bolati<m  which  is 
absorbed  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  stone 
and  its  porosity.  Any  desired  tint  is  imparted 
by  the  introduction  of  coloring  matters  into 
the  solution ;  as  for  a  reddish  brown  oolor,  sul- 
phate of  iron;  for  green,  sulphate  of  copper; 
for  brown,  sulphate  of  manganese,  &o.  To 
whiten  the  surface  artificial  salphate  of  barytes 
is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  effect  is  r^ 
resented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  purest 
white  lead,  while  the  dangers  attending  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  the  latter  are  avoided. 
The  water-f^aas  paint  moreover  is  nnaffeeted 
by  sulphurooa  emanations  such  as  discolor 
white  lead.  The  artificial  anlphate  of  barytas 
is  prepared  from  the  native  sulphate  by  first 
transforming  this  into  chloride  of  barium,  and 
then  reconverting  it  by  sulphuric  acid  into 
sulphate  of  barytes,  whidi  is  thus  obtained  per- 
fectly pore  and  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Thb 
preparation,  applied  to  glass  by  means  of  sili- 
cate of  potash,  imparts  to  it  a  mtlk-whito  oolor 
of  great  beauty,  and  soon  becomes  so  firmly 
united  to  the  glass  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  with  warm  water.  It  is  transfcwm- 
ed  into  a  fine  white  enamel  by  partial  fuaoo, 
or  may  be  tinted  by  the  introduction  of  pulver- 
ized colored  enamels.  Water  glass  has  also 
been  applied  by  M.  KQhlmann  to  the  printing 
of  wall  papera  with  colors,  txA  for  varnishing 
papers  upon  the  wall.  He  also  recommends  its 
mixture  with  lampblack,  ivory  black,  or  ver- 
milion,  for  an  unaltoreble  writing  ii^c.  It  is 
found  however  that  the  silicate  thus  applied  is 
liable  to  be  deoompoeed  and  the  coloring  mat- 
ter to  be  released.  A  very  important  applica- 
tion, if  it  can  be  made  sticcessful,  is  for  tizing 
ultramarine  on  cloth,  for  which  albumen  and 
caseine  are  now  employed  in  print  works.  A 
vast  amount  of  these  articles  of  food  would 
thus  be  Averted  from  manufacturing  purposes 
to  the  sustenance  of  man,  it  being  estimated 
that  full  830,000  hens  are  needed  to  produce 
from  their  eggs  the  126,000  kilogrammes  al- 
bumen consumed  yearly  in  Aiaaoe  alone  In 
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oalico  printing,  ailicste  of  soda  ia  now  a  very 
important  agout  in  remoriag  the  mordant  that 
Is  nut  fixed  in  the  dyeing,  taking  the  place  of 
the  phosphate  or  arseniate  of  EKida  employed 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Oauoo,  vol.  iv.  p.  240.) 
This  is  probably  the  most  useful  of  all  its  ap- 
plications.— A  very  strong  cement,  well  adapt- 
ed for  fastening  together  hard  bodies,  for  re- 
storing defaced  pubuo  monuments,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  oornioe  work,  is  produced  by 
mixing  water  glass  with  chalk  to  form  a  paste. 
The  Buicifioation  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  silicate  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the 
earbonio  aoid  of  the  i^.  Artificial  atone  of 
TaiiooB  sorts  has  been  prodoced  by  n^xtore  of 
fragments,  as  of  lunestoae,  graidte,  Ao.,  witik 
some  absorbent  snbstance,  as  burnt  bones  or 
roasted  day,  with  the  alkume  solation.  Arti- 
fidal  meerschaum  has  been  made  by  mixing 
lime,  magnesia,  and  oiffbonate  of  magnesia  with 
the  water  glass,  and  drying. — Other  proposed 
nses  of  water  glass  are  as  a  soap  and  as  a  ma- 
nure. For  the  former  purpose  its  properties 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  neutral 
oarlranate  of  soda,  though  for  some  scouring 
purposes,  as  for  cleaning  p^t  especially,  it  is 
saia  to  be  better  than  any  thing  else.  As  a 
fertilizer  the  silicate  may  be  ^plied  in  a  weak 
solution  by  freqnent  waterings,  or  in  a  finefy 
ground  dry  powder  in  compost  heaps. — The 
method  fir^  recommended  for  prodncnng  water 
glass  was  to  boil  for  nuny  hoars  under  strong 

{tressare  qnartzose  matters  wi^i  canstic  alkaline 
ye.  The  process  might  be  materi^y  hasi- 
ened  by  nuogt  matead  of  inert  qnartz,  some  na- 
tive form  of  hydrated  silica,  as  the  infusorial 
ffllicipus  earth  occasionally  found  beneath  peat 
bogs.  A  much  better  method  is  to  fuse  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  the  alkaline  carbonate;  and 
in  large  operations,  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials is  an  object,  an  alkaline  sulphate  may 
be  economically  substituted,  its  decomposition 
being  effected  by  the  sand  and  carbon.  In  a 
smaU  way,  or  for  obtaining  a  very  pure  article, 
the  materials  may  be  melted  in  iargo  bine  pots ; 
bnt  on  a  large  scale  t^e  ingreuenta,  rodely 
mixed  together,  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
hearth  of  a  rererberatory  furnace  and  melted 
down  with  flaming  coal.  The  hotter  the  fire 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  a  light-colored  artide. 
The  brown  color  may,  however,  be  completely 
removed  by  adding,  Just  before  drawing  Uie 
charge,  a  few  pounds  of  arsemate  of  soda,  or 
A  mixture  of  arsenic,  soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of 
•oda,  and  stirring  it  well  in.  Mr.  Ordway,  who 
recommends  this  method,  made  use  of  a  fhr- 
naoe  having  a  hearth  24  square  feet  in  area, 
and  a  grate  of  8  feet  by  2  feet  With  this  he 
worked  4  charges  in  24  hours,  each  consisting 
of  260  lbs.  of  soda  ash  (80  per  cent)  and  815 
lbs.  of  pore  qnartzose  sand,  oonsmning  abonfc 
88  lbs.  of  VioUm  eoal  per  boor.  The  mass, 
when  well  fhsed,  was  decolorized  with  about 
4  lbs.  of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  then  drawn  out 
into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  thus  avoiding  the 
neoeasity  of  subsequent  grinding.   The  glass 
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thns  obtained  had  a  slight  greenish  color  and 
was  ^nite  pure.  For  a  more  readily  soluble 
sesquisilioate  for  calico  printing,  the  charges 
consisted  of  260  lbs.  of  soda  ash  and  2S0  lbs.  of 
sand.  If  the  glass  is  made  mora  alkaline  than 
sesquisUicate  of  soda  or  bisilicate  of  potash,  its 
solubility  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  drawing 
it  into  water,  and  such  should  therefore  be  run 
into  a  thick  cast  iron  vessel;  and  when  cold  it 
may  be  broken  up  and  ground  between  chilled 
oast  iron  rollers,  or  in  a  large  edgestone  mill. 
All  water  glass  intended  for  sale  must  be  pre- 
pared dry,  as  when  once  wet  it  cannot  be  diied 
so  as  not  to  fiorm  a  solid  mass  when  packed  in 
easks.  The  method  of  mannfiietare  with  an 
alkaline  sulphate  Is  described  by  Mr.  Ordw^ 
in  the  papers  referred  to.  The  dry  water  glan 
Is  dissolved  for  use  by  IwUing  in  an  iron  kettle 
with  water  tdU  the  solution  stands  at  al>out 
St6°  Baum6.  Thus  reduced,  the  insoluble  mat- 
ter soon  subsides,  and  being  removed  the  liquid 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  bnt  the 
extent  of  this  is  limited,  as  on  becoming  thick 
the  ffllicate  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  kettle. 
As  the  silicate  bos  no  definite  composition,  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients  is  noc  fixed ;  but 
for  any  use  to  which  the  article  is  applied  at 
present,  it  should  not  consist  of  more  than  2 
eqairalentsof  soda  (148  parts  before  calcining)| 
or  t}ie  same  of  potash  (188  ports),  to  8  eqnlTA- 
lenta  (91  parts)  of  silica.  Its  excellence  de- 
pends in  great  part  upon  its  freedom  from  Im- 
purities, especially  portions  of  alkali  in  the  state 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  sulpharet,  or  chloride. 
Its  purity  is  indicated  by  a  clear,  bright  &iid 
homogeneous  aspect,  somewhat  transparent 

SUJOON,  or  SiLioTUH,  the  base  of  silex.  It 
is  obt^ned  in  a  dull  brown  powder  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  neated 
potassium  contained  in  a  glass  tube.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  aqneous  solution  of 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  Centralized 
with  solation  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico- 
finoride  of  potassium,  which  when  well  dried 
is  mixed  in  a  glass  or  iron  tube  with  A  or^ 
(tf  its  weight  of  potassium  and  heated.  The 
silicon  set  free  partially  combines  with  the  ex- 
cess of  potassium,  from  which  it  is  finally  re- 
moved by  washing  In  water.  Silicon  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid  or  warm  so- 
lution of  potash.  The  powder  sinks  in  water, 
soils  the  fingora,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity.  When  heated  In  ^  or  oxygen,  it 
bums  vividly,  and  with  such  intense  heat  as  to 
fiise  the  external  crust  of  silica.  In  its  chemi- 
cal properties  silicon  exhibits  striking  analogies 
with  Carbon  and  boron.  When  strongly  heated 
in  a  close  platinum  crucible,  it  becomes  darker 
in  color  and  of  greater  specific  gravity ;  it  loses 
its  affinity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  will  not  ignite 
even  if  heated  by  t&e  blowpipe  and  immersed 
in  oxygen,  and  is  not  attacked  hy  pare  hydro- 
flaorio  acid. 

SIUSTRIA  C^mk.  2)rittra\  a  strongly  for- 
tified town  of  £an^ean  Turkey,  in  Balgariai 
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o^tital  of  m  eyalet  of  tiie  aaMe  name,  sitnated 
on  the  ^ht  bank  of  the  Danube,  67  m.  N. 
K.  E.  from  Shttmla  and  282  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 
Otmstant^ple:  pop.  about  20,000.  The  river 
is  here  more  than  1,200  feet  wide,  and  stnd- 
ded  with  nomeroos  islands  between  the  town 
and  the  Wallaohian  shore.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  the  honsea  low  and  gener- 
ally built  of  wood.  As  Silistria  is  a  frontier 
town,  built  principally  as  a  mihtary  station,  its 
manufacturea  are  of  Uttle  importauoe.  It  ia  a 
very  ancient  place,  and.  near  the  city  there  are 
remains  of  fortifications  erected  during  the  By- 
xantine  empire.  It  was  berimed  by  the  Bns- 
nana  in  1778,  and  agiun  in  1779,  when  thej 
anflfored  a  aerere  loss.  It  capitulated  to  them 
in  1810.  In  1828  they  besieged  it  for  several 
montiiB,  and  were  obliged  to  retire;  but  the 
following  jlar  it  was  redaced  by  Gen.  Eras- 
BowBki.  In  May^  1854^  it  was  invested  by  a 
force  of  60,000  Bnssiana,  who  placed  60  gons 
in  battery,  bnt  after  bombarding  it  for  89  days 
they  retreated  with  a  loss  of  about  12,000  men. 
The  Boaeiaus  were  commanded  by  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff,  and  afterward  by  Prince  Paskevitch : 
and  the  Turks  by  Mussa  Enssul  Pasha,  aided 
by  Captains  Botler  and  Nasmyth  of  the  Snglish 
army,  who  were  in  the  place  when  it  was  in- 
yested.  The  pasha  was  lolled,  and  Capt  Bntler 
died  from  £Ktigae  and  his  wounds.  During  the 
siege  &e  greater  part  of  the  town  was  had  in 
ruins  by  the  fire  of  the  Busdan  batteries  and 
by  6  mines  which  tiiey  spmng.  The  Bnsrians 
had  16  batteries  on  an  Island  immediately  op- 
posite the  town,  and  heavy  gmis  npon  seveiU 
other  islands  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  re- 
tired the  greater  part  of  their  armament  was 
left  behind. 

8ILIUS  JTALIOTTS,  Oaiub,  a  Boman  orator, 
statesman,  and  poet,  bom  about  A.  D.  26,  died 

^100.  He  stadied  oratory,  and  by  a  close 
itation  of  Cicero  obtained  considerable  celeb- 
rity, and  in  68  was  consul.  Under  Tespadan 
he  was  prooonsnl  in  Asia,  and  administered 
the  government  of  that  province  very  jnstly. 
The  Utter  part  of  his  life  was  spoit  in  retire- 
ment, partly  in  a  mansion  near  Pnteoli  that 
had  former^  beloDged  to  Oioero,  and  partly  in 
one  near  ITapdes  that  had  been  occupied  by 
"Viivil,  upon  whose  tomb  he  la  said  to  have 
made  an  annual  sacrifice.  He  died  by  volun- 
tary Bta^ation  to  avoid  the  misery  of  an  incur- 
able cUsease.  His  only  work  extant  is  an  epio 
poem  on  the  second  Punic  war  entitled  Puntat.. 
which  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of 
Livy.  Virgil  was  his  professed  model  in  poetry, 
and  ia  imitated  thronghont  the  Puniea  with 
oonsiderable  labor,  bat  not  happily.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Bome  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Drakenborch  (4to.,  Utrecht,  I7l7),  and 
there  are  several  others.  It  was  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Thomas  Boss  (fol.,  London, 
1661  and  1672) ;  and  the  m^f^al  with  a  French 
translation  was  pablished  at  Paris  in  1887. 

SILJESTBOm,  Pbhb  Adau,  a  Swedish 
scholar  and  e^icational  writer,  bom  at  Sal- 
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mar  In  1816.  He  became  pnfemm  of  e^Mri- 
mental  phydoa  and  enrator  at  the  mdrerri^ 
of  Upsal,  and  in  1848  was  sent  by  the  Swediab 
government  to  England,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  to  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  sya- 
tems  of  pablio  edncation  in  those  oountriea. 
His  report  on  the  odaeational  system  of  the 
United  States  was  published  at  Stockhofan  in 
1852-'4,  imder  the  title  of  Jieta  %  FSrenta  Stat- 
ema  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  was  translated  and  pnb- 
lished  in  England  in  1868  by  Frederics  Rowan. 
The  educational  system  of  the  leading  atatea 
of  the  Union  ia  well  and  aconratdy  described, 
and  its  firalts  and  defieiendea  pointed  out  wiUi 
great  ability  and  oleamees.  He  bad  previooa^ 
pnbUdied  In  Stockholm  "  ObeervatitmB  on  Nw- 
v^,**  the  result  of  a  visit  to  that  oonntiT. 

SILK,  a  fibre  of  remarkable  delieaoy,  Instre, 
and  strength,  nsed  for  producing  a  textile  fid>- 
rio,  and  obtiuned  chiefly  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree  moth  (hon^mx 
mori).  Some  varietiee  are  also  made  from  me 
cocoons  of  other  insects.  (See  Silkwobm.) 
The  thread  produced  by  the  tatumia  mytUla  ia 
too  fine  for  reeling,  and  is  oonseqnently  carded 
and  n>un  like  cotton;  and  tbat  of  the  Mtuntia 
Cynthia  is  also  epun  into  yams  like  cotton,  and 
is  woven  into  a  coarse  white  cloth  of  seemingly 
loose  texture,  whidi  is  bo  durable  as  to  n 
scarcely  worn  out  in  the  lifetime  of  a  dn^ 
person.  The  common  spider  also  prodnces  a 
thread  of  dmilar  character,  bnt  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  true  silkworm.  (See 
OoBWXB.)  The  qnauti^  produced  hj  each  spi- 
der is  moreover  so  smau,  and  the  dimcnltiee  at- 
tending the  rearing  of  the  insects  are  so  great, 
that  aU  attempts  to  convert  the  fibres  into  &b* 
rics  have  been  abandoned.  A  very  delicate 
dlky  fibre  ia  also  prodnced  by  the  pinna,  a 
species  of  shell  fish,  with  which  the  orientals 
have  succeeded  in  prodncing  a  beautiAil  fabric. 
— The  earliest  historical  notices  of  silk  are  by 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Pliny,  &c.  The 
Chinese  silk  manu&cture,  fomons  hi  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  more  than  4,000 

Sears  ranking  next  in  importance  to  Uie  pro- 
action  of  nee,  was  no  doubt  fa  more  oik 
dent  than  any  authentic  historical  recoil 
Works  oompoaed  by  the  Chinese  ages  ago  are 
still  extant,  in  which  all  the  processes  of  the 
manufiictm«  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mnl- 
berry  tree  are  minutely  described  and  illustrat* 
ed  with  woodcuts.  In  the  island  of  Cos  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago  the  coarser  fabrics  of 
the  Seres  were  received,  and,  according  to 
Aristotle,  were  there  first  unwoven  by  Pam- 
phile,  daughter  of  Platea,  and  converted  into 
the  thin  transparent  gauze  afterward  known 
tfarooghout  the  Boman  empire  as  the  Coa  reitit. 
It  is  dluded  to  by  the  later  poets  of  the  Augaa- 
tan  age,  who  describe  it  aa  sometimes  of  a  fine 
pnrple  colon  and  variegated  with  stripes  of 
gold.  The  flags  attacdied  to  the  giU  standards 
of  the  Parthians,  taken  in  the  battles  of  64 
B.  C,  were  of  sUk.  The  Boman  viotoriea  over 
these  people  made  more  easy  the  tranqxKia- 
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tion  into  Italy  of  IHm  prodacts  of  fbrther  Aria, 
and  from  that  period  ue  Serio  weba  are  spoken 
of  instead  of  the  Ooan.  Bat  highly  esteemed 
as  were  these  &brio8  in  the  ooorte  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  little  was  known  of  the  natore 
of  the  material  itself  or  of  the  people  that 
need  tt.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  spetf  of  the 
as  the  {irodnct  of  a  oaterpilur,  bnt  the 
Roman  writera  generally  regwded  It  aa  « 
downy  fleece  gathered  from  trees.  When  fine- 
ly mannfutored,  it  was  rained  at  its  w^ht  in 
gold,  and  the  magniQoenoe  of  the  artiolee  of 
dress  was  increased  by  their  being  interwoven 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  fine  embroidery,  the 
latter  work  being  exeoated  either  in  Egypt  or 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  reign  qf  Tiberius,  to  oneok 
tiie  inoreastng  extravagance  and  effeminacy  in 
the  ose  of  Bilk  dresses,  the  senate  passed  an- 
ediot  forbid^ng  their  being  worn  by  men ;  and 
later  emperors,  like  Anreuan,  who  woald  not 
aUowhb  empress  a  single  shawl  of  pnrple  silk, 
also  aonght  to  put  down  the  prevailing  extrava- 
ganoe;  while  others,  aaOaUgnla  and  Elagaba^ 
Ilia,  eooonraged  it  by  th^  own  adoption  of  the 
dress.  In  A.  D.  176  the  scarfs  and  shawls  of 
great  valae,  which  daring  several  preceding 
rtigna  had  aooamalated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
empress,  were  sold  together  with  other  impe- 
rial ornaments  by  Marcos  Anrelias  to  replen- 
ish his  treaaory,  Tbia  emperor  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  China  with  the  view  of  opening 
direct  trade  with  that  distant  country,  and  thua 
redacing  the  cost  of  its  products.  But  the 
oaravana  at  the  Persians  still  continued  to  con- 
trol the  trade,  and  by  monopolizing^  the  sales 
of  silk  they  kept  the  prices  at  exorbitant  rates. 
It  was  not  nntil  the  yMr  S80  that  the  first 
step  was  made  toward  breaking  op  this  depen- 
dence upon  the  Persians,  by  mtrodnoing  tiie 
mana&oture  itself  into  Eon^  Two  Perriaa 
monka,  employed  as  misnonariea  in  Obioa, 
there  learned  m  the  detidls  bonneoted  wit^  the 
prodocUoQ  of  silk,  and,  being  euoooraged  by 
JnsUnian,  brought  to  Byzantiam  from  "  Serin- 
da,"  sapposed  to  be  Khotan  in  little  Bokhara, 
some  e^  of  the  rilkworm,  concealed  in  a  hol- 
low re«L  When  hatched,  the  worms  were  fed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  common  or  black  mul- 
berry, and  rq>idly  increased.  The  white  mul- 
berry was  introduced  for  thetr  better  support, 
and  the  silk  manufiMtore  was  soon  sucoeMfully 
established,  ao  that  in  the  snooeeding  reign  its 
management  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
operations  ckF  the  Ohinese  themselves.  Thebes, 
Ooriuth,  and  Argos  became  noted  for  their  pro- 
duction of  nlk,  md  nntil  the  18th  century  the 
art  made  no  fiirther  progress  westward;  bat  in 
1147,  by  the  viotoriea  of  Soger,  king  of  Sicily, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  cities 
who  were  skilled  in  it  were  taken  prisoners, 
carried  to  Palermo,  and  soon  introduced  the 
rearing  of  the  worm  and  the  manofactare  of 
ailk  into  Sicily.  Ilie  art  thence  spread  into 
Italy,  and  VeiUoe,  IDlan,  Florence,  tnooa,  &c., 
were  soon  distinguished  for  the  bMuty  of  their 
■tlks.    Bologna  also  took  preoedenoe  in  the 
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art,  and  up  to  the  16th  oentnry  talk  elsewhere 
made  was  sent  there  to  be  twisted  or  prepared 
for  weaving.  The  silk  fabrics  of  Europe  pre- 
vions  to  the  18th  century  were  generally  of 
plain  patterns,  but  those  imported  from  Asia 
were  more  elaborate,  and  many  resembled  in 
the  style  of  their  ornaments  the  Persian  shawls 
of  the  present  day.  The  ICoors  sacceeded  at 
an  early  period  in  iatrodoclng  the  nunn&ctnra 
into  Spiun.  and  a  flonriahlng  siUc  trade  was  al- 
ready establiflihed  at  (Canada  when  that  city 
was  captured  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  the  Oath- 
dio.  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1480,  and  Fran- 
cis I.  while  the  French  occupied  Milan  in  1631, 
introduced  workmen  from  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  production  of  ailk  in 
France ;  bnt  the  attempts  were  not  sncoessfhl 
until  1664,  when  a  gardener  at  Nlmea  had  cul- 
tivated the  white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared 
suitable  food  fbr  the  worms.  Soon  after  this 
the  silk  business  became  permanently  estab- 
lished in  the  soat^em  provinces  of  France. 
En^and  thenceforth  in^wrted  largely  the  cost- 
ly rilks  of  fiance,  as  she  bad  bobre  done 
uiose  of  Italy  and  Ohina.  James  I.  of  Bng> 
land  stron^y  nr^  upon  his  subjects  the  im- 
portance of  rusmg  auk  worms;  bnt  was 
abandoned  after  repeated  attempts,  the  climate 
being  considered  onfoTorable,  though  the  biui- 
neas  18  eacoesBAilly  prosecated  In  ref^ons  qnite 
as  cold  in  northern  Giermany  and  in  Rusda. 
The  mano&cture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made 
great  progress  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it 
is  stated  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so 
important  as  to  give  employment  to  as  many 
as  40,000  persons.  In  16^  many  thousand 
skilfiil  workmen  in  various  trades  were  driven 
from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  among  them  a  lai^  body  of  alk 
weavera  took  refkige  in  En^and  and  settled  in 
Bpitalflelda,  whwe  tliey  established  several  new 
branches  of  the  art.  The  machinery  was  not 
adapted  to  produce  organrine  silk  thread,  and 
in  1718  John  Lombe,  an  ingenioDS  mechanio 
and  dranghteman,  in  the  diagnise  of  a  common 
wortcman  obtained  access  to  the  silk  throwing 
milla  in  Piedmont,  and  escaped  at  great  risk 
with*the  accomplices  he  had  bribed^  although 
an  Italian  brig  was  despatched  for  his  captare. 
On  his  return  he  constructed  at  Derby  on  the 
Derwent  a  silk  mill  of  wonderftil  dtmensions, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  other 
establishments  now  in  operation  there  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  ^  of  a  mile  long,  6  stories 
high,  and  oontained  36,586  wheels  and  97,740 
movementa,  which  worked  78,736  yards  of  or- 
gannne  silk  with  every  revolution  of  the  watw 
wheeL  As  thia  revolved  8  times  a  minute,  the 
daily  c^mcity  of  the  works  was  818,604,060 
yards.  John  Lombe  died  in  1723,  poison- 
ed, it  is  said,  by  Italian  emissaries;  but  the 
works  prospered,  and  in  1780,  as  stMed  by 
Keysler,  En^j^ish  silk  goods  sold  in  Ital^  at 
higher  rates  than  those  made  by  the  Italians. 
The  manofactare  ocmtiaued  to  be  protected  by 
ezbETagaat  datiea  and  restridiona  ap<m  Hie 
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toad*,  and  upon  tMs  protection  die  artiauu  ftp- 
pear  to  have  relied  rather  than  upon  the  exar- 
oi»e  of  their  ingenuity  and  akill  in  improving  the 
prooesses.  In  1788  the  valoe  of  the  Bilk  prod> 
nota  was  rated  at  the  large  «am  of  £8,860,000; 
still  as  practised  upon  the  continent  the  art  was 
&r  in  advance  of  the  English  methods.  From 
the  parliamentary  reports  of  1821  it  appeiuv 
that  for  BCTeral  years  raw  silk  had  heen  im- 
ported from  Bengid,  Ohina,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
to  tiie  average  extent  of  1,800,000  lbs.;  and 
mbae^ntlj  to  thb  far  8  yean  the  inqtortfr- 
fciona  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  had  amounted 
anmuUr  to  nearly  8,600,000  lbs.  More  than 
40,000  looDis  were  in  opfvation,  and  £10,000,- 
000  were  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  Tai'iooa 
branches  of  the  basiness.  In  1825  there  were 
fi26  throwstiog  mills  ronning  1,180,000  spin- 
dles. At  Spitftlflelds  alone  there  wwe  17,000 
looms  in  operation.  In  1834  and  1826  the  re- 
strictaons  were  in  great  part  removed,  and  for- 
dgn  silk  fabrics  were  admitted  at  a  daty  of  80 
per  cent.  Fore^  competition  undOT  this  check 
proved  beneficial,  the  machines  and  manafao- 
tore  soon  onderwent  great  improvements,  and 
in  1842  the  valne  of  British  sUk  goods  export- 
ed to  Franoe  amonnted  to  £181,024.— Failing 
to  bitrodace  the  onltore  of  the  dlkworm  into 
England,  Jamea  I.  early  songht  to  estaUiah  it 
In  the  Amerioan  ooloniea.  He  himself  fi»ward- 
ed  eggs  from  his  own  store  to  Yirg^ia,  the 
mnlbcurry  tree  was  iodigenoos  in  the  colony, 
and  every  inducement  in  the  w^  of  severe 
penalties  and  h^  rewards  was  offered  witii 
the  hope  of  placing  the  onltnre  npon  a  perma- 
nent footii^.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however ;  for 
though  some  silk  oontinned  to  be  made,  and 
Oharlea  IL  in  1660  was  provided  with  a  coro- 
natioQ  robe  which  was  the  product  of  the  silk- 
worms  of  Virginia,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
mperseded  almost  every  other  indostrial  par- 
mit,  and  the  silk  business  gradually  declined. 
In  the  18th  century  the  most  active  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  the  badness  permA* 
nently  in  nearly  all  the  ocdoniea.  In  Lmdsiana 
the  onltivation  of  «lk  was  bitrodaeed  in  1718 
by  tiia  *'  Company  of  the  West"  The  settlers 
of  Georgia  were  encouraged  by  grants  oik  land 
from  the  government  to  onltivate  the  mulberry 
tree,  and  private  individuals  in  England  witii 
great  liberality  cooperated  with  paruament  in 
affording  everj  aid  in  fostering  the  enterprise. 
Artisana  were  sent  over  in  1782  from  different 
parts  of  Europe  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  worms  and  winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees, 
seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were  abundantly  fur- 
nished. A  public  seal  was  adopted  having  a 
represratation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  the 
motto:  stM  sad  oJtis—"  Not  for  ourselves^ 
birt  otbera."  The  i^nt  from  Piedmont,  lb. 
Amatis,  after  wodaomg  aome  silk  equal  to  any 
French  or  Italian,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed 
the  machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to 
Oarolina.  He  was  soon  replaced  by  another 
Italian,  lb.  Oamuse,  who  with  his  family  was 
engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  to  take  ohacgettf  a 


"illatare"ln(heo61ony;  and  inimthe  firat 
export  of  raw  silk,  amonnting  to  8  lbs.,  was 
made  to  England,  Gen.  Oglethorpe  himself 
taking  it.  More  was  sent  the  next  year,  uid 
being  manufactured  into  organzine  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  it  was  so  much  admired  that 
a  dress  was  made  of  it  for  Queen  Caroline,  in 
whidi  she  ^>peared  at  the  court  levee  of  the 
king's  birthday.  The  Saltzburgers  at  their 
settlement  called  EbenezM*,  on  the  Savannah, 
endued  with  great  zeal  in  ^e  enterprise,  in 
whioh  they  wwe  encouraged  by  the  active  in- 
terest of  Ukfw  pastor,  Hr.  Bolzuis.  Sheds  foe 
reeling  w^e  erected  near  his  hoase,  and  young 
women  who  learned  the  art  of  reeling  were 
rewarded  by  tiie  lib«:al  bounty  offered  Iiy  the 
trustees  of  the  colony.  In  1749  the  prodnoti(m 
had  amonnted  to  over  1,000  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
and  the  Mlk  was  so  well  reeled  that  it  com- 
manded in  London  the  highest  prices.  In  1750 
the  trustees  sent  two  commisuoners,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering Robinson  and  Itr.  James  Habersham,  to 
promote  more*  effectually  the  Mlk  culture  in 
Georgia.  They  erected  the  next  year  in  Sa- 
Tannah  a  public  filature  or  silk  house,  to  iu- 
stmot  in  the  management  of  private  filatures. 
In  1762  Hr.  Joseph  OttoBnghe,  an  acoomidished 
Piedmontese  reeler,  snooeeded  lb.  Robioaon. 
At  tiie  end  ci  1754  the  expcHia  of  raw  nlk  for 
the  4  preceding  years  amounted  in  valve  to 
$8,680,  and  for  the  next  18  years  the  annual 
exports  averaged  646  lbs.  The  cocoons  deliv- 
ered at  the  filature  in  1767  were  1,060  lbs. ;  in 
1758,  7,040  lbs. ;  in  1759, 10,000  lbs. ;  in  1760, 
16,000  lbs.;  and  in  the  next  8  yeafs  they 
amounted  altogether  to  nearly  100,000  lbs.  It 
was,  however,  by  the  encouragement  offered 
to  the  prodnc^on  by  the  bounties  of  the  gov- 
ernment uid  of  the  society  of  arts  of  London 
that  tlie  business  was  sustained ;  for  when  par- 
liament in  1766  reduced  the  price  of  cocoons 
from  8«.  (one  half  of  which  had  been  in  the 
way  of  bounty)  to  U.  6d.,  the  production  npid- 
ly  deoUned  from  20,000  lbs.  of  cocoons  in  1766  to 
S90  lbs.  in  1770.  Had  this  reduction  in  the  boun- 
ty been  gradual  instead  of  sudden,  the  efi^ta 
would  probably  not  have  been  so  serious.  In 
1769  the  bounty  was  renewed  and  the  bnsinesa 

Jartially  revived,  but  it  wu  entirely  broken  up 
y  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1790  was  offered 
for  sale  the  last  lot  of  Georgia  silk  of  200  lbs. 
The  experience  of  the  last  century  fully  proved 
the  ad^tstion  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
southern  states  to  the  production  of  silk ;  and 
though  the  colture  afterward  gave  place  to  the 
great  soothera  staple,  cotton,  it  is  not  impoed- 
ble  it  may  yet  be  restored,  and  rused  to  even 
greater  importance  than  that  originally  antici- 
pated fi»  it.  In  South  Carolina  nUc  growing 
was  ia«otised  before  the  revoluticm,  both  as  a 
fiuhionable  oooopatioQ  and  as  a  buaoness,  the 
latter  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  PerrTsburg,  and 
also  by  the  French,  who  wrought  it  up  with 
wool  into  fabrics.  In  1766  Mrs.  Finckoey, 
mother  of  the  revolutionary  genraala  of  that 
name,  took  to  England  a  quantitT'  exoelkiU 
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■IBe  she  had  made  and  span,  and  of  it 
made  8  complete  dreaaes,  one  of  which  waa 
presented  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
and  one  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  1765,  680 
lbs.  of  ooooons  were  raised  upon  a  plantation 
in  St.  Thomas  parish,  whioh  had  been  known 
hj  the  name  of  Silk  Hope  ever  since  169S, 
when  QoT.  N.  Johnson  had  made  some  snooesa- 
Ail  experiments  there  in  the  ooltnre  of  silk. 
TboBgh  some  pn^reas  oondnned  to  be  made 
in  the  bmdness,  it  was  at  last  brought  to  an 
end  by-  the  aame  canaea  that  broke  it  np  in 
Georgia.  In  Gonneotiont  the  onltore  ot  ulk 
Tas  also  undertaken  at  an  early  pmod,  and 
was  enoouraged  by  the  home  government  as 
in  the  other  colonies.  The  first  silk  coat  and 
BtocklogB  of  New  England  prodnotion  were 
worn  in  1747  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Law,  and 
in  1760  his  daughter  was  furnished  with  the 
first  dress.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  college 
took  great  interest  in  the  pnrstiit  for  nearly  40 
years,  and  kept  a  manuscript  Journal  of  his  ob- 
servations, which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
c<^ege.  i)r.  Aspinwall  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  business  in  Mansfield,  Clonn.,  where  it 
is  still  carried  on,  and  before  the  revoluMonoiT 
war  it  was  already  in  a  very  pronUdng  condi- 
tion. A  ooaq>any  was  incorporated  in  1788  to 
nuumfutore  silk  doth  in  the  state;  and  the 
same  year  Frendent  Stiles  iqipeared  at  the  col- 
lie commencement  in  a  gown  woven  fi*om 
Connecticut  silk.  The  next  year  about  200  lbs. 
of  raw  silk,  worth  $&  per  lb.,  were  made  at 
Mansfield;  it  waa  mo^y  manufactured  into 
Btookings,  handkerohiefe,  ribbons,  buttons,  and 
sewing  silk  worth  $1  per  oz.  In  1790  about 
60  fiunilies  in  New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the 
bnmness,  and  in  Norfolk  abont  80  fiunilies  raised 
and  spun  1,200  "  run  of  silk."  In  1839  the 
product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  is  reported 
to  have  been  about  6  tons  of  raw  silk.  In  Mas* 
saohasetts  attenlion  was  also  direrted  to  the 
dlk  eoltore  in  the  latter  part  <^  the  last  cat* 
tnry.  In  Boston  there  was  a  provim^  man- 
n&otory,  which  in  1770  waa  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Hollineau  for  7  years  rent  free,  he  agree- 
ing to  ^ve  employment  to  the  poor  in  spinning, 
dywng,  and  mann£iictnrlng  raw  silk,  for  which 
olt}eet  he  had  already  expended  considerable 
Boms  in  furnishing  machinery  to  the  province 
&ctory  house.  The  town  of  Ipswich  was  noted 
in  the  manufaotnre  of  silk  and  thread  laoe,  and 
in  1790  produced  40,000  yards  of  the  latter. 
In  Northampton  the  breeding  of  the  worms 
has  been  sucoessfully  prosecuted  during  the 

Cent  century,  and  the  finest  nursery  of  mul- 
y  trees  in  th»  United  States  was  probably 
tiiatftfDr.StebUnsofthatplaoe.  Abonntywas 
paid  by  the  state  of  Maasaohnsetts  to  the  oulti- 
vaton,  and  the  product  increased  from  $71  in 
Talnem  1886  to  $3,111  in  1841.  InMwne,and 
in  various  towns  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Vermont 
and  New  York,  several  persona  have  aasida- 
ooaly  devoted  themselves  of  late  years  to  the 
prodnotion  of  ulk,  and  with  enoooraging  aoo- 
oeas;  bnt  tiiere  ia  litUe  probaUU^  itf  the  bnsi- 
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neas  beoraning  of  importance  in  localities  so 
&r  north.  In  other  portions  of  New  York 
various  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  at  difier- 
ent  times  been  undertaken.  The  business  waa 
introdnoed  in  1841  into  the  state  prison  at  Au- 
tium,  and  the  first  year  the  convicts  produced 
sewing  silk  to  the  value  of  $12,762.  Before 
the  revolutionary  war  the  silk  onltnre  received 
much  enoooragement  in  Pwuuylvania  and  New 
Jersey  from  the  English  government,  from  tiie 
London  society,  and  fixnn  Dr.  FruiUin  and 
other  influential  citizens.  A  filature  was  openp 
ed  in  1770  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1771  from 
June  to  the  middle  of  August  it  received  2,800 
lbs.  of  cocoons.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wright  of  Oo- 
lumbia,  Luicaster  co.,  received  a  premium  for 
a  piece  of  silk,  60  yards  long,  made  from  co- 
coons of  her  own  raising,  and  used  for  a  court 
dress  for  the  qneen  of  Great  Britain.  Speci- 
mens of  this  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
annals  of  Mr.  Watson  by  the  Philadelphia  u- 
brary  company.  The  philosophical  socie^  pub- 
lished in  the  2a  volume  of  their  "  Transactions" 
an  essay  containing  full  instructions  for  ould- 
vating  this  branch  of  industry,  whidi  seemed 
to  be  well  established  when  it  was  summarily 
brouji^t  to  an  mA  by  the  war.  Attempts  were 
afterward  made  to  revive  it,  especially  by  Dr. 
Aspinwall  of  Oonneoticut,  who  still  retained 
his  interest  in  it,  and  who  planted  a  norseiy 
of  Italian  mulberries  on  Poplar  lane  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  r»- 

Elaoe  Uiose  destroyed  by  the  British  «rmy. 
a  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  Washington  in  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  still 
produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
converted  into  eewing  silk,  but  also  woven.  In 
Ohio,  the  £.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessea 
and  N.  Georgia,  the  prodnotion  has  proved  well 
adapted  to  tlie  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  porticn 
(tf  the  country.  There  seon  in  &ct  to  be  no 
natural  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
nesB  over  all  the  middle  and  soothem  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Several  species  of  mul- 
berry, quite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
worms  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  as 
'the  white  mulberry,  grow  wild  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Bonthward,  and  are  earaly  cultivated  in 
other  districts.  The  foreign  species  of  the  tree 
have  also  been  introduced,  and  are  now  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  Though 
many  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by  elder- 
ly persons,  women,  and  children,  the  rearing 
of  the  worms  demands  tiie  most  faithfol  care 
and  constant  attention  during  the  period  of  the 
feeding,  and  must  be  controlled  by  competent 
persons.  Whether  the  labor  is  more  poorlj 
rwaid  than  that  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  or 
whether  it  b  not  so  generally  attractive  to  tlie 
people,  the  business  is  far  from  b^ng  in  a 
fioarisbing  condition.  It  was  checked  by  an 
ezbraordinary  speculative  mania  started  in  1880 
in  the  morut  nutUieauliB  tree,  which  extended 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  afkw  it  had  sabrided  left  a  degree  of 
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odiom  attached  to  the  vhole  barfBeM,  from 
vhioh  after  the  expiration  of  80  yean  it  has 

not  y&t  entirely-  recovered.  The  total  prodtiot 
of  silk  raised  in  the  United  Statei  in  1B40  waa 
reported  at  51,662  Ibe.,  worth  about  $360,000. 
In  1844,  aooording  to  the  report  d  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  oensos,  it  was  896,790  lbs., 
worth  $1,400,000;  bnt  in  1850  it  was  only 
14,768  Ibe.  The  sUlc  product  is  nniTersally 
sdimtted  to  be  superior  in  qnali^  to  mnoh  of 
the  European,  and  is  not  anrpused  by  the 
Ghineae.  The  climate  ia  partioolarly  well 
adapted  for  rearing  the  worms,  which  can  be 
fed  more  generally  in  the  open  air  than  in  En- 
rope,  and  are  conseqaoDtlymuoh  faealUiierUian 
there.  While  abont  one  half  of  the  worms 
are  there  nnprodactive  from  disease,  the  pro- 
portion here  is  only  abont  one  fonrth. — Bile 
UAinirAOTDBB.  The  common  lolk  fibre  differs 
from  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  in  being 
originally  obtained  in  long  lengths,  and  is  oon- 
aeqaently  cmverted  into  threads  by  ample 
doubling  and  twisting  without  the  preparatory 
operations  common  to  the  treatment  of  the 
short  fibres.  Some  sorts  of  Bilk,  however,  as 
ahready  noticed,  are  treated  like  cotton,  and  bo 
are  the  ^oaj  envelopes  <^  the  ooooona  and  the 
waste  w  the  aeveral  prooessee.  The  cocoons 
oonuflfc  of  the  aheath  of  loose  filaments  attached 
to  the  twigs  tiiat  sapport  the  whole,  and  be- 
neath this  the  external  coat  of  soft  fiossy  silk, 
within  which  ]a  the  compact  oval  ball,  or  co- 
coon proper.  The  thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm 
in  SQCoessive  coate  in  his  constantiy  diminish- 
ing tenement,  is  not  wound  regnlarly  aroond 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  ball,  bnt  is  passed  back 
and  forth  in  one  place  after  another  in  sach 
manner  that  many  yards  may  be  wonnd  off 
withont  turning  over  tiie  ball.  It  is  produced 
through  two  orlfioes  in  the  nose  of  the  worm, 
and  the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured 
together  by  the  glntinons  matter  which  accom- 
panies tiiem  and  forms  nearly  i  of  their  weight. 
The  average  size  of  each  tme  ot  the  primary 
fibres  is  abont  ^.jirv  of  w  ineh*  Raw  silk  con- 
sists of  any  namber  of  the  double  filaments 
dightly  twisted  and  affilutinated  together  to. 
form  one  thread,  called  single.  This  is  com- 
monly of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  specific 
gravity  1.8,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibres 
need  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it  being  8 
times  stronger  than  thoee  of  the  same  size 
made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strcmg  as  those  of 
bemp.  The  cocoons  after  their  completion, 
which  occupies  the  worm  S  or  4  days,  are  col- 
lected together  and  assorted.  Some  of  the 
best  are  kept  for  breeding,  some  are  set  adde 
for  worldng  up  with  the  waste,  and  the  others 
are  claasifiwi  according  to  the^  qnalitiea,  each 
■ort  properly  being  worked  by  uself.  Before 
the  chrysalis  matures  and  the  moth  can  begjn 
to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  exposed  to 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  an  oven, 
or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated  to  about 
SOO**  F.  The  heat  of  the  sun  will  sometimes 
eflfeot  the  desired  purpose,  which  ia  to  destrnqr 


the  lifSs  of  the  insect  This  is  ascertained  by 
opening  a  few  cocoons  that  were  least  ex- 
posed to  the  heat,  and  seeing  if  tiie  chryssUds 
manifest  signs  of  life  when  pricked  with  a  nee- 
dle. The  floss  covering  bong  opened  at  one 
end,  the  oocoon  is  BHpped  out;  and  is  then 
ready  to  be  unwound.  This  operation,  whioh 
should  be  conducted  by  skiliiil  operatives,  is  best 
managed  in  the  silk  factories  or  fliattnvs,  to 
which  the  cocoons  raised  in  tiie  neighborlu>od 
are  brought  for  sale.  The  machinery  may  be 
moely  sufSoient  to  run  the  reqnirite  unmb^  <tf 
reels,  and  an  apparatus  is  required  fm  tx^Hng 
water  and  fmiuuiing  steam  heat.  Eadi  red  is 
adapted  for  winding  off  the  fibres  from  SO  or 
80  cocoons,  and  several  are  tended  by  one  op- 
erative, usually  a  woman.  The  ooooons  are 
placed  abont  6  together  in  each  one  of  4  com- 
artmenta  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin  holding 
ot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  necessary  tem- 
perature by  a  steam  pipe.  The  gummy  matters 
are  softened  by  the  water,  and  uie  fibre  is  tfana 
released.  The  ends  are  oangfat  up  by  a  little 
sort  of  broom  with  whioh  the  cocoons  are 
stirred,  and  those  from  each  compuiment  be- 
ing brought  together  are  passed  throu^  an 
eyelet,  whidi  smps  off  a  portion  of  the  gnm, 
and  mil  more  is  nAbed  off  by  caunng  th« 
ttireads  finroed  by  each  handle  of  fibres  to 
cross  and  mb  agunst  ekoh  other,  ss  they  are 
conducted  in  a  dugonal  manner  through  a  sno- 
oeeNoa  of  eyelets  toward  the  reel,  just  previous 
to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one  thread. 
That  the  gnm  still  remaining  with  the  fibres 
may  not  cause  the  threads  to  stick  together 
when  wound,  the  reel  is  set  so  far  from  the 
bath  that  the  gum  has  a  chance  to  harden  in 
the  intervening  space;  and  the  precaution  is 
also  taken  in  winding  to  lay  the  threads  on  the 
reel  in  regular  spirals,  moving  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  that  no  thread  is  overlaid  by  an- 
other until  the  whole  length  of  tiie  reel  has 
been  thns  gone  over.  To  iweserve  nnifonnity 
In  the  rise  ct  the  thresd,  it  is  neoessary  to  add 
new  cocoons  before  the  first  have  been  quite 
unwound ;  for  in  the  inner  portions  the  fibre 
grows  materially  finer.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  demanding  constant  attention  in  this 
process,  and  requiring  both  experience  and  good 
Judgment  It  is  also  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  silk,  that  can  be  expeditiooaly  and 
economically  carried  through  the  succeeding 
operations,  to  faithfully  attend  to  several  other 
points ;  as  keeping  the  water  at  just  the  right 
temperature,  so  that  the  fibres  may  run  off 
without  difficnliy,  and  yet  not  too  ft^ly  in 
bunches  together ;  fastening  the  ends  together 
when  the  threads  break  by  tying,  and  not  leav- 
ing them  loose ;  and  keeping  threads  of  di^^ 
ent  rises  upon  separate  reus.  In  lfiddletcn 
and  Ifanchestor,  Bn^and,  the  silk  lias  bSMi 
twnited  into  thread  of  any  required  size  snd 
cleansed  in  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons.  The 
reeling  was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  according 
to  the  English  reports  more  uniform  thieaa 
was  produced  witn  less  waste,  and  the  sob- 
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mqamt  opeivtioiiB  were  grestly  ^p^ed. 
The  plan  was  noTer  adopted  in  the  United 
Btatea,  and  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned  in 
England.  Oocoons  of  Rood  size  yield  abont 
800  yards  of  filament,  and  some  even  600  yards. 
From  940  to  260  are  nsaally  allowed  to  a  potmd, 
and  11  or  18  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  1  of  raw  silk, 
or  about  3,800  ooooons.  The  raw  silk  taken 
off  from  the  reels  is  in  China  made  np  into 
bandies,  called  books,  foreroortation,  and  else- 
where  the  hanks  axe  ompij  twisted  so  as  to 
hold  snngly  together.  Tber  are  thai  ready 
fin-  fiiotwy  of  the  lUk  urowsters,  where 
are  eondaoted  the  operations  oonneoted  with 
Ihe  throwing^  a  term  varioosfy  ined  to  express 
the  patting  a  twist  into  6bres.  The  number 
oi  these  operaticms,  all  of  which  are  also  classed 
by  the  general  term  throwing,  varies  aooOTding 
to  the  mtended  use  of  the  suk.  For  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  the  only  preparation  of  the  silk 
is  winding  the  hanks  and  cleaning;  bleaching 
is  added  for  silk  intended  for  gaaze  and  similar 
fitbrios.  Winding,  cleaning,  and  throwing  pre- 
pare it,  nnder  the  name  of  thrown  singles,  for 
ribbons  and  common  silks.  If  simply  doabled 
befcm  throwing,  it  is  known  as  tram,  and  is 
nsed  for  the  woof  or  ^oot  of  gros  de  Naples, 
velrets,  and  flowered  silks.  The  twisting  of 
Mch  strand  befiwe  donblio|;,  as  well  as  aftos 
Vard,  converts  it  into  oiganzme,  a  strong  thread 
snitable  for  warp.  If  the  natoral  gam  ia  al- 
lowed to  renudn,  the  idlk  is  termed  hard;  bnt 
if  it  is  removed  by  soonring,  it  is  termed  sofL 
The  winding  is  done  from  light  6-sided  reels 
oslled  swifts,  apon  which  the  hanks,  first  wash- 
ed in  soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows 
of  which  are  set  upon  lon^  shafts  in  an  iron 
frame  and  oonneoted  each  with  its  own  Iwbbin, 
apon  the  top  of  the  f^ame.  The  rcvolation  of 
the  latter  carries  around  the  reel  beneath,  and 
tiie  movement  is  properly  checked  and  regu- 
lated by  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  pro- 
oeas  is  that  of  deaning  the  threads,  which  is 
efliMted  npon  the  eleaning,  drawing,  or  picking 
machine.  The  taU  bobbins  are  set  horiaontaUy 
upon  pl^  spindles,  from  which  each  thrnad 
is  eondaoted  over  an  iron  or  glass  goide  rod, 
thence  throagh  an  a^jastable  opeaing  between 
two  apright  iron  blades  of  an  instrament  called 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins, 
which  by  their  revelation  wind  it  off  from  the 
Ml  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregalarities  are 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  If  not  broshed  off 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  nntil 
they  are  removed  by  liand.  The  spinning  or 
rather  twisting  process,  which  sncceeds  the 
deaning,  is  conduct^  by  means  of  machines 
similar  to  tiiose  osed  for  the  same  pnrpose  in 
cotton  qnaning,  the  thread  pasting  from  Ae 
fiill  bobbin -to  ute  empty  one,  upon  which  it  is 
wound  as  it  is  twisted  by  means  of  the  flyer, 
throagh  the  eye  of  which  it  passes,  and  which 
revolves  rapidly  ronnd  the  bobbin  it  is  filling. 
Donbling  is  the  proeeas  of  bringing  two  or  more 
of  the  twisted  threads  into  one  and  winding 
thia.  The  chiflfftatnn  of  interest  in  it  is  the 
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oontrivanoe  by  which  tiie  winding  bobbin  la 
instantly  stopped  if  one  of  the  threads  breaks. 
Ihe  bobbins  of  donbled  thread  are  next  twisted 
at  the  spinning  frames,  which  completes  the 
preparation  of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing 
or  weaving  parpoaes.  The  American  machines 
for  donbling  and  twistiilg  are  mnch  snperiorto 
those  nsed  in  England,  bnt  for  winding  the  same 
are  employed  in  both  countries.  The  thread  is 
bolorcd  by  dyeing  after  the  gum  has  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  boiling  fi»  8  or  4  hoars  in 
■cap  and  water.  It  loses  about  i  its  vek^t 
tikis  operation,  bnt  recovers  nearly  half  the  km 
in  the  dye  staff  it  absorbs^Waste  silk  is  joe- 
pared  for  ginning  by  first  haekling  in  the  same 
manner  as  flax  is  hackled,  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  hand  insta*ament  Thia  is  followed  by 
machine  haekling  npon  the  filling  engine,  whiiui 
more  effeotnally  oombs  ont  the  filaments  and 
removes  the  imparities.  The  sliver  of  parallel 
fibres  is  then  chopped  into  lengths  of  aboat  1^ 
inches,  which  after  soatohiug,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cotton,  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  flue 
down.  This  is  pnt  into  bags  and  boiled,  first 
with  soap  and  water  for  an  hoar  and  a  hali^ 
and  afterward  with  pore  water.  It  is  then 
powerfnlly  sqneeaed  under  a  Bramah  preia^ 
dried  by  aroneial  heat,  and  agi^  scutched. 
The  snooeeding  operations  of  carding,  drawing, 
and  roving  by  the  fiy  frames,  and  spinning  by 
tiie  spinning  mill  and  throstle  frames,  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  yarns.  The  prodnot  is  adapted  for  the 
manufaotare  of  shawls,  bandanna  handkerchiefe, 
and  similar  fabrics.  The  consamption  of  waste 
is  very  huge  in  Great  Britain,  the  importations 
in  1806-'8  amounting  to  2,069,684  lbs.— The 
importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1860,  were  as  follows: 
raw  nlk,  $104,700;  sewiag  silk,  $154,672; 
twist,  $80,414;  floss,  $12,908;  piece  goods, 
$24,876,076 ;  caps,  bonnets,  and  hats,  $9S,S29; 
hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames,  $546,846; 
manu&otures  not  speoified,  $6,001,406;  totaL 
$80,872,444^  beside  piece  goods  <«  laSk  and 
worsted  to  the  amount  of  19,108.876.  Of  the 
total  imports,  $17,211,109  were  fivm  England, 
$18,093,m  from  Franoe,  $1,600,482  from  tha 
Hanse  towns,  $906,929  tnia  (Bima,  and  $160,- 
696  from  New  Granada. 

SILK,  Vkobtablb.   See  FcLV. 

SILKWOBM,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterons 
insect,  of  the  moth  division,  family  hombieide^ 
and  genas  bombyx  (9chrank).  Of  all  the  silk- 
prodaoing  larva,  that  of  the  common  dlkworm 
{B.  mori,  Sohrank)  is  the  most  important,  as 
from  it  is  obtained  all  the  Earopean  and  most 
of  the  Ohinese  «lk.  The  moth  is  about  an 
inch  long  and  3  in  alar  extent,  <tf  a  whitish  or 
pale  yellowish  color,  with  2  or  8  obsenre  streaks 
and  a  Innate  spot  on  the  upper  wings;  the 
bunk  is  very  shwt;  the  superior  wings  de- 
cumbent, and  tiie  inferior  extending  almost 
horizontally  beyond  than;  the  antennsB  of  the 
males  are  pectinated;  the  males  fly  swiftly  in 
the  eveidog  wt4  somatianea  hj  day,  hut  the  ft- 
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malei  are  inao^e;  thej  live  bnt  a  few  boon 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  mulbeny 
trees.  The  e^  are  aboDt  the  elze  of  mustard 
seeds,  and  the  yoiiDg  emerge  in  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  or  ur  of  the  breedinff-room  be 
warm  and  dry ;  when  first  hatched  tbej  are 
1  or  a  lines  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  oommenoe 
Terj  aoon  eating  voradonslT,  with  short  inter- 
nals at  abstinenoe  dniing  tn«  monltings,  until 
foil  grown,  when  the^  are  abont  8  Inches  ItHig, 
of  a  light  green  color,  with  darker  marks, 
blackiah  head,  and  fleshy  protaberance  on  the 
last  Joint  but  one ;  there  are  12  segments  to  the 
body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing  holes  on  each 
nde,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  6  are 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  2  on  the 
last  segment,  end  in  disks;  the  month  has  a 
Tertical  opening,  with  strong  and  serrated  jaws; 
the  stomach  is  very  large,  as  would  be  expect- 
ed in  SDch  a  voracious  larva.  It  lives  exposed 
in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chinese  or 
Enropean  worms  are  allowed  to  inonr  the  risks 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  Acoordiog  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly  hatch* 
ed  silkworms  weigh  1  gnUn,  after  the  flrst 
moult  16,  after  the  Sd  94,  afl»r  the  8d  400, 
after  the  4th  4,686,  and  at  fhll  size  9,500  grains ; 
eadi  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves 
during  these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its 
primitive  weight,  and  its  length  increases  from 
1  to  40  lines  daring  the  same  period ;  by  cal- 
culation the  prodn^  of  an  ounce  of  egga  eats 
upward  of  1,200  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  fur- 
nish 120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cat- 
erpillars, it  changes  its  skin  4  times,  at  inter- 
viJs  depending  on  the  temperatare  and  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food ;  if  kept  at  80° 
to  100°  F.  it  moults  in  half  the  time  required 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually  treated, 
the  1st  moult  takes  place  on  the  4th  or  6tb  day 
after  hatching,  the  2d  bmins  on  the  6tb,  the 
8d  takes  np  the  ISth  and  14th,  and  the  last 
huipens  on  the  2Sd  or  S8d  di^;  after  this  the 
6th  age  lasts  10  days,  making  about  82  days 
for  the  whole  process  to  maturity.  The  appe- 
tite increases  wiUi  the  size  till  after  the  4th 
moult ;  during  the  last  10  days  the  silk  gum  is 
elaborated,  the  appetite  diminishes,  and  the 
larva  be^s  to  spin  Its  cocoon  in  some  con- 
venient place.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  placed 
near  the  mouth  and  connected  with  the  folk 
bags,  which  are  long,  slender,  and  convolated 
organs,  containing  a  liquid  ^m;  they  are 
dosed  below,  and  end  above  m  slender  tubes, 
one  on  each  nde,  which  unite  to  form  the  irin- 
e  spinning  tube ;  the  gum  from  which  the  silk 
produced  on  contact  with  the  ur  is  elabo- 
rated by  the  long  glandular  organs;  every 
thread  at  silk  ia  made  up  of  2  strands.  It  is 
customary  to  supply  to  tne  worms  a  piece  of 
rdled  paper,  or  some  hollow  substance  into 
which  they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig, 
for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first 
make  an  outer  covering  of  floss  silk  to  keep  off 
the  rain;  within  this  wey  spin  &ke  silk,  Iwnd- 
ing  the  head  and  body  up  and  down  and  cross- 


ing to  every  side,  entirely  surroundnig  the  body 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  ooiA-  and 
within  this  Is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glued  vmij 
together  for  the  inner  chamber,  resisting  botn 
cold  air  and  water.  After  boilding  Uie  cocoon 
the  larva  is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  and 
comes  forth  a  moth,  eauly  bursl^  thnngh 
the  case,  the  silk,  and  the  floss.  Tne  eoeoon 
resembles  a  pigeon's  e^,  and  is  from  1  to  If 
inches  long,  and  of  a  Imght  yellow  odor;  flw 
moth  emei^es  fron  it  in  fi^  16  to  66  doiyi^ 
according  to  temperature,  the  former  b^g  tii* 
time  in  the  southern  United  States;  18  to  M 
days  is  the  time  in  Connecticut,  8  we^  in 
France,  and  6  to  6  in  En^and ;  the  cocoon  ia 
made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  2  or  8  d^a,  and 
is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other ;  the 
silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glue  applied  at 
the  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  ia 
always  placed.  The  chrysalis  has  no  spines 
nor  serrations  pn  tiie  edge  of  the  abdominal 
rings,  has  a  skin  of  leathery  consistence,  and 
the  stomach  filled  with  a  yeUowi^  nutritive 
fluid ;  the  oigans  of  the  moui  are  gradually  do* 
veloped,  and  in  3  or  8  weeks  the  skin  of  tits 
chrysalis  gives  way,  the  moth  eacapn  Into  tba 
cocoon  chamber,  and  readily  sets  itself  free^ 
leaving  within  the  remains  of  its  former  cover- 
ing. In  the  wild  state  the  cocoon  is  made  abrnt 
the  middle  of  June.  The  silk  from  the  eocooua 
containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tenacions 
than  that  from  the  female  cones.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  they  do 
in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  larve,  else  the 
operation  of  unwinding  would  be  very  di£Qcutt 
if  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  £.  mori  the 
silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent,  when 
the  quality  of  the  food  haa  not  been  good.  Like 
other  caterpillars,  tiie  silkworm  sometimea 
makes  mistakes,  and  2  or  8  are  occasionsHIy 
ahnt  up  in  a  cdngle  cocoon,  in  which  they  un- 
dergo metamorphosis  perfectiv  well.  Theosnsl 
way  of  throwing  the  oocoons  into  bculing  water 
kills  the  chrysalis ;  bnt  by  merely  steaming 
th^  over  boiling  water  the  glue  is  softened 
BO  as  to  allow  the  unwinding  of  the  silk,  and 
permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive  from  the 
interior  layer  and  deposit  the  eggs  or  prepare 
for  a  new  brood. — The  whole  secret  in  raising 
the  silkworm  coDsists  in  securing  for  it  warmth, 
dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  pure  Mr. 
The  mulberry  tree,  whose  leaves  constitute  tlie 
food  of  the  silkworm,  requires  for  its  perfect 
growth  long  continued  dry  and  warm  weather, 
and  suffers  In  the  ndny  seasons  of  England  and 
France;  it  is  said  to  have  no  insect  feeding 
vprai  it  but  the  bon^jfx^  whence  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  tr«e  and  the  insect  were  cre- 
ated for  each  other;  it  exhausts  the  earth 
where  it  is  planted,  as  &r  as  any  otiier  vegeta- 
tion is  concerned ;  one  tree  of  the  M.  multi- 
eauUM,  it  is  computed,  will  feed  as  many  Nik- 
worms  as  would  produce  annually  7  lbs.  of  mlk. 
Silkworms  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  perish 
from  alight  changes  <^  temperature  and  damp- 
ness, frtmi  fool  air,  and  improper  or  insufficient 
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food ;  the  periods  of  the  moolthigs  are  to  them 
times  of  siokoess  and  danser;  great  destmction 
is  caosed  b7  a  disease  oalled  moacadine,  which 
is  a  miaate  fnngns  (botrytii  Baatiana)  occo- 
pying  the  interior  of  the  body  and  bnrsting 
throngh  the  skin.  The  disease  called  the 
"  reds,"  manifested  tj  red  stains  and  blotches 
on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be  dne  to  some 
acid,  resulting  from  disordered  digestion;  the 
larrse  seem  cramped  and  stupefied,  the  rings 
drj  ap,  and  tfaej  look  like  mummies. — ^The 
lams  of  several  large  moths  of  the  genus  ta- 
tumia  (Schrank)  form  cocoons  from  which 
silk  is  obtained ;  among  these  are  the  arrindi 
silkworm,  S.  Oynthia  (Schr.),  of  In^  and 
the  S.  mylitta  (Sohr.),  whcwe  moths  have  an 
alar  expanse  of  about  8  inoh^  and  apR^af  to 
be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East.  The  S. 
mylitta  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields  mnoh 
coarse  and  dark-colored  silk,  highlj  prized 
hy  the  Hindoos;  it  cannot  be  domesticated; 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on 
the  asseem  tree^  and  guard  them  from  birds 
hj  day  and  bats  by  nijg^t;  the  natural  food  is 
the  rhanunuj^uba.  The  &  Oynthia  is  domes- 
tioated  in  the  interior  of  Ben^l,  on  leaves  of 
the  oastor  oil  plant  (riebuu  eommunit  orpalma 
Okritti)  and  of  the  aUantvt  fflandulomt;  the 
eoooons  are  generally  about  fi  Inohea  long  and 
8  in  circumference,  whildsh  or  yfiUovlah,  of 
soft  and  delicate  textnre. 
'  SILLIMAN,  BsNJAiON,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican physicist,  bom  in  North  Stratford  (now 
TmmbuU),  Oonn.,  Aug.  8, 1779.  His  father. 
Gen.  Gold  Selleck  Silhman,  was  a  lawyer  of 
distinction,  and  rendered  important  serrice  as 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Hr.  SiUiman  was  graduated  at  Tale  ool-* 
lege  Id  1796,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  tutor. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  Haven  in  1803.  Ohemistry  as  a  sdenoe 
was  then  almott  unknown  in  .^oo^oa,  beiiw 
taught,  even  ia  its  mdimmts,  only  at  Fhiladel- 
phia  and  Cambridge;  bat  the  brilUaat  discov- 
eries of  Lavoisier,  8ir  Humphry  Davy,  and  oth- 
ers, had  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.  Dwight, 
then  pnuidettt  of  Tale  college,  became  inter- 
ested In  its  introduction  into  the  college  course 
as  a  regular  department  of  instmcuon,  and 
with  that  view  offered  to  Mr.  Silliman  in  1602 
the  new  chair  of  chemistry.  He  consented  to 
abandon  his  profession  and  accept  it,  If  he 
could  be  allowed  time  and  opportunity  for  prep- 
aration for  its  duties.  He  accordingly  passed  a 
part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
student  with  Dr.  Woodhonse,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  Haven  in  1804  delivend  a  partial  eonrse 
of  lectures  mi  ohemistry  to  the  students  of  the 
ooll^.  In  the  winter  of  1806  he  gave  his  first 
fall  coarse  of  lectures,  and  in  the  spnng  sidled 
for  Europe  to  prosecute  still  farther  his  stud- 
ies in  phymcal  science,  and  to  procure  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  oollege  for  the  illaBtra- 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physios.  He  visited  the 
mining  districts  of  Eiwland,  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  eminent  professors  in  London  and 


Edinbni^b,  and  attempted  to  visit  France,  but 
was  stopped  at  Antwerp  under  the  fhlse  charge 
of  being  an  English  spy.  He  retumed  after  an 
absence  of  14  months,  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  professorship.  His  narrative  of  his  tour 
was  published  in  1810  under  the  title  of  *'  Joor- 
nal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Soot- 
land  in  1806-'6  "  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  enlai^  ed.,  8 
vols.  13mo.,  1820),  and,  being  one  d  the  eai^Uest 
accounts  of  Great  Britain  b^  an  educated  Amer-* 
icMD,  attracted  much  attention  on  bo&  ddes  of 
tlie  Atlaatio.  Not  loi^  after  his  return  he  made 
a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Connecticut, 
wMoh  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  these 
explorations  made  in  the  United  States.  Id 
Deo.  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great  size  and  splen- 
dor passed  over  New  England,  and  threw  off 
large  fn^aents  with  loud  explosions  in  the 
town  of  Western,  Oonn.  Profs.  Silliman  and 
Eiugslej  virited  the  town  as  soon  as  possible 
after  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  some  fragments  and  in  ascertain- 
hig  the  facts  relative  to  their  fall.  Prof.  Silli- 
man then  made  a  chemical  analysis  <^  the  me- 
teorite, and  pnblished  the  earliest  and  best 
authenticated  account  of  the  ^Ji  of  a  meteor* 
ite  in  America.  He  aft^^ard  asristed  Dr. 
Bobert  Hare  tn  his  experiments  with  tiie  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  of  "  com- 
pound blowpipe."  With  tiiisinstrameat  he  first 
effected  the  fiiiuon  of  several  bodies  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  inftisible,  psrticu- 
larly  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  of  the  other 
earUis  witii  metallic  bases.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Gonneoticat 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  an  aocouut  ot 
his  experiments,  by  which  he  had  greatiy  ex- 
tended the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusi- 
ble. Jn  1812,  by  his  persontd  tnflnence  with 
the  late  Ool.  George  Gibbs,  be  secured  to 
Tale  oolite  the  then  unrivalled  mineral<^cal 
and  geological  collection  made  by  that  gen* 
tlemau  in  Europe;  and  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  success  to  give  Ml  effect  to  the 
sciences  of  mineralc^y  and  geology.  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  the  account  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  alkalies,  Prof.  Silliman  repeated 
his  experiments,  and  obtuned,  probably  for  the 
first  tune  In  the  United  States,  the  metsls  po- 
tassium and  sodium,  by  the  ^mace  process 
of  Gay-Lnssac.  In  1822,  while  engaged  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  a  pow- 
erful voltaic  deflagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr. 
Hare,  he  first  established  the  fact  of  tiie  trao»- 
fer  of  particles  of  carbon  from  tiie  poritive  to 
the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltsio  apparatus, 
with  the  oorrespondiug  growth  of  tiie  negative 
electrode,  and  the  retraasfer  when  the  char- 
coal points  are  shifted.  This  fact,  with  the 
fhsion  of  the  carbon  in  the  voltide  arob,  was 
one  long  disputed'  in  Earope,  but  is  now  gen- 
erally noogaized.  In  1818  Prof.  Silliman 
founded  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Artfl^"  better  known  both  in  Europe  and  Amer< 
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ioA  as  "SUliman*s  JounuO,"  vith  vUoh  Us 
name  is  still  oomieoted,  and  <tf  which  for  SO 
TMTS  he  was  sole,  and  for  8  years  more  seniw 
editor.  This  joornal,  at  first  «  qnarteriy,  bnt* 
now  a  U-monthlj  periodical,  has  for  48  jesrs 
been  recognized  ^  home  and  abroad  as  the 
chief  repoaitory  of  American  phjrical  science. 
in  1838  hifl  son,  Benjamin  Silhman,  jr.,  became 
associated  with  him  in  the  editorahn)  of  the 
work,  and  in  1846  it  was  transferred  by  the 
senior  editor  to  Profs.  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  SiUi- 
man,  jr.  Prof.  8illiman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
American  lectorers  on  ecientifib  subjects  to 
large  misceUaneoaa  audiences.  He  had  for 
many  years  g^ven  public  lectares  in  New  Ha- 
ven, on  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  topics, 
to  audiences  of  citizens,  and  with  excellent  ef- 
fect in  promoting  a  taste  for  science  and  a  de- 
rire  for  its  advancement.  In  lUy,  188^  he  was 
invited  to  KulAnd,  to  ddlver  a  popular  conrse 
on  Botendfic  snUecte,  and  in  S^itembw  follow- 
ing to  LoweD.  m  1685  and  1886  be  gwve  more 
eirtended  conrses  in  Boston  and  Newi  ork.  In 
1889  he  opened  tiio  Lowell  Jnstitate  of  Boston 
hyaoonrse  on  geology,  and  in  the  8  sncceeding 
years  followed  with  oonrees  on  experiment^ 
and  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. He  has  also  delivered  repeated  courses 
of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  Lowell,  Salem, 
ITew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
St.  Lonis,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  many  of 
them  illustrated  by  brilliant  and  interesting 
experiments.  In  1880  Prof.  Silliraan  published 
a  text  book  on  "Ohemistrj,"  in  3  vols.,  for 
the  use  of  his  students;  and  In  the  previous 
Tear  he  had  published  an  edition  of  Baxewell's 
"  Oeology"  with  notes  and  appendlcea,  which 
in  the  course  of  10  years  passed  through  8  edi- 
tions. An  account  of  a  Journey  between  Hart- 
ford and  Quebec,  made  before  the  modern  con- 
Teniences  of  travel  were  introduced,  also  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  in  1820.  In  1851  he  again 
visited  Europe  after  an  interval  of  46  years,  and 
spent  6  months  there.  The  narrative  of  this 
journey,  replete  with  scientific  observations,  was 
published  in  ISBS  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Visit  to 
Europe  in  1801"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  Tork),  and 
has  passed  through  6  editions.  Lil658herengn- 
ed  his  professorahip,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus ;  but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  he 
ccmlanued  to  lecture  on  geology  till  June,  1866, 
when  he  gave  his  closing  aoademie  course.  The 
aimplieity  and  moderaaon  of  Pro£  ffllliman^a 
phjnoal  habits  and-  his  constant  activity  have 
contributed  to  ^ve  him  a  firm  and  vigorous  old 
age,  free  fi-om  mental  or  bodily  infirmity; 
and  though  now  (1863)  in  his  sisd  year,  he 
stHl  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
science,  humanity,  and  freedom,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  numerous  Amer- 
ican and  European  scientific  societies.— Ben- 
jAWN,  jr.,  an  American  physicist,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec 
4,  IS16.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1837,  was  an  instructor  there  in  chemistry, 
minenlogyi  and  geology  from  1888  to  1847, 
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and  in  18tf  opened  a  laboratory  fiwinstrnotioa 
in  analytical  chemistry.  In  1846  he  was 
pointed  professOT  of  diemistry  i4>plied  to  the 
arts  in  the  seientiflo  school  of  the  cdlc^  now 
the  Sheffidd  sdontifto  school,  the  orsanixition 
(HT  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owmg  to  1^ 
efforts.  He  became  asso<»at6  editor  <^  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  with  his  fothetr, 
in  1888,  and  in  1864  was  assooiated  with  Prot 
Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
1854  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry 
and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  c^ 
the  university  of  Louisville,  Ey. ;  and  in  1854 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  general 
and  applied  chemistry  in  Yale  college,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  In  1858  he  had  cfaargo 
of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineralo^, 
and  geology  in  the  crystal  palaoe  exhibitjtm  in 
New  Tork,  and  in  oonnectitm  with  ICr.  O.  B. 
Goodrich  prepsied  fhe  "Hlnstrated  Beoord** 
and  the  "Progress  of  Boienoe  and  Art"  pnln 
lished  in  ccmneotitm  with  that  exhibition.  &i 
1861  he  had  vidted  Europe  with  his  father,  and 
prepared  from  his  notes  the  Viat  to  Europe^ 
published  in  1868.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  secretary  of  tiie  Amepcan  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  had  charge  of 
the  publication  of  its  "Proceedings."  He  has 
also  for  many  years  been  widely  known  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  scientific  topics,  and  in  his 
native  city  as  the  active  promoter  of  pnbho 
improvements.  Bedde  about  60  papers  in  the 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  he  has  pub- 
lished "Eirst  Prindples  of  Chemistry,"  a  pop- 
ular text  book  (Philadelphia,  1846 ;  revised  m 
1866),  and  "Principles  of  Fbyaica"  ^hiladel* 
phia,166a;  2d  ed.,  1660). 
.  SILURIAN,  a  name  proposed  by  Sir  B.  t 
jUurohison  for  the  lower  series  of  the  foadlif- 
erous  rocks,  reaching  up  to  the  old  red  sand- 
stone. (See  GxoLooT.)  He  found  these  for- 
mations largely  developed  in  a  portion  of  Wales 
and  of  England,  which  was  once  the  kingdcan 
of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  and 
hence  gave  their  name  to  the  series. 
SILVER,  one  of  the  predous  metals,  distin- 

Sished  by  its  pure  white  color,  the  brilliant 
itre  it  acquires  by  polishing  and  burnishing, 
its  malleability,  and  its  resistance  to  the  action 
of  ^mospheric  oxidating  agents.  As  a  <^emi- 
oal  element  its  symbd  is  Ag,  from  the  Latin 
Of^mtttm;  its  equivalent  is  108 ;  ^Mciflo  grav- 
ity 10.47,  or  when  hammered  10.64.  In  hard- 
ness ft  is  between  copper  and  gold,  so  that  it  is 
eauly  cut  with  a  kniib ;  but  alloyed  with  a  lit* 
tie  copper,  it  is  considerably  harder.  Its  ten** 
city  is  grfl«ter  than  that  of  gold,  and  less  than 
that  of  platinum,  copper,  or  iron.  In  mallea- 
bility it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  leaves  being 
obtained  by  beating  of  less  than  tvtbtt  ^ 
inch  in  thickness,  and  wires  also  are  drawn  out 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Silver  melts  at  a  full  red 
heat,  about  1,870°  F.,  and  in  this  condition  it 
absorbs  oxygen  mechanically  to  the  extent  of 
22  times  its  own  bulk;  but  in  solidi^ng  it  ex- 
pels the  gas,  sometimes  with  force  sufficient  to 
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liirOT  oir  partlelM  of  the  inttd  Hwlf.  Thta 
oAea  oconrs  in  the  procen  of  onpellatioii.  Sil- 
Ter  when  highly  polished  reflects  li^^t  and  heat 
more  completely  than  any  other  metal,  and  this 
property  ^  00  remarkable  that  the  metal  is  not 
melted  in  the  fooos  of  a  mirror  by  which  plati- 
mun  itself  is  ftised.  Another  effect  of  the  same 
property  is  a  low  radiating  power,  and  the  pol* 
udied  metal  consequently  retains  heat  better 
than  other  snbatances,  whence  ita  general 
preference  for  teapots  and  other  Teasels  de- 
rinied  for  retaining  heated  liqnids.  Orystals 
of  silver  may  be  obtained  by  melting  a  quanti- 
ty of  the  metal,  and,  whoa  a  onut  is  form'ed  in 
oooling,  ponring  ont  the  liquid  portion  from 
the  interior ;  this  will  then  be  found  lined  with 
orystals  of  cnbio  and  octahedral  forms.  By  re- 
peated heating  and  cooling  nlver  assumes  a 
crystalline  and  brittle  condition.  Though  not 
oridized  by  ezpoaure  to  dry  or  moist  lur  at  any 
temperature,  it  is  tarnished  by  the  small  qnan- 
titiee  of  anlphoretted  hydrogen  nsually  presmt, 
especially  in  the  atmonhere  of  cities,  and  a 
lliin  film  of  snlphuret  of  the  metal  is  formed 
upon  its  surfooe,  which  b  removed  with  diffi- 
culty. The  usual  solvent  for  rilver  is  nitric 
atAA,  wbioh  acts  upon  it  n^)idly  evoi  when  di- 
lated with  on  equal  bulk  of  water.  From  ita 
■olution  it  is  thrown  down  by  ohloiine  employ- 
ed in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  add  or  »  chlo- 
ride salt,  as  oommtm  salt,  and  in  this  way  is 
readily  separated  from  vanons  metallio  oombi- 
m^ons.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  may 
be  decomposed  and  the  metal  recovered  pore 
by  mixing  it  witb  oi  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  half  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  ex- 
posing the  mixture  to  a  white  heat  in  a  omoi- 
ble.  It  may  be  treated  in  tiie  same  way  with 
^  its  weight  of  black  rosin,  heating  mod«-ateIy 
BO  long  as  the  flame  is  greenish  blue  and  then 
rnddenly  increasing  the  fire  and  melting  the 
ingot  Silver  is  scarcely  afiboted  by  the  alka- 
Um,  whether  thesb  are  in  solntion  or  fused; 
and  tt  is  consequently  a  good  material  tar  oro- 
oihles  in  which  refractory  minento  in  analy^ 
are ftisedwitfaoanstlo potash.  Theheanty^d 
oleanlinesa  of  the  metal,  and  Its  being  scarcely 
alBacted  at  all  by  suhstanoee  used  as  food  (ex- 
cepting eggs  omy,  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  they  oont^),  have  alw^ 
rendered  silver  a  favorite  material  for  plate  and 
for  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles  in  domestic 
and  ceremonial  uses.  Its  ornamental  effect  is 
inoreaaed  by  the  dtfl^nt  sorta  of  work  ai^li- 
eable  to  the  metal,  as  nused  work,  chasing, 
filigree,  &c.,  and  especially  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  brilliant  burnished  surfaceB  alternat- 
ing with  the  intense  whiteness  ot  the  matted 
or  dead  work.  From  the  earliest  historical 
periods  it  has  been  IAm  common  medium  of  ex- 
diange,  and  is  now  used  as  mch  am<Hig  all  na- 
tions who  recogiUse  a  metallio  currency.  Both 
eoins  and  plate  made  <rf  it  are  hardened  and 
rendered  more  durable  by  a  slight  admixture 
of  copper.  From  its  great  (uipaoity  of  reflection 
it  ia  snperior  to  all  other  saDStanoes  fbr  the  r»< 
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flectors  ot  Ugfatbonses.— ^ver  is  <Hie  ot  the  first 
metals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with 
gold  it  is  mentioned  among  the  valuable  pos- 
sesntms  that  constituted  the  riches  of  Abraham. 
Even  in  bis  time  it  was  used  In  barter,  Abra- 
ham purduMng  the  field  of  Epbron  for  400 
shekelB  of  diver,  which  were  weighed  ont  and 
designated  as  current  with  the  merchants," 
referring  probably  to  their  being  of  the  recjoisito 
fineness.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  distinctiim  in 
the  manner  of  obtaining  rilver  from  veins  and 
gold  from  superficial  depodte  la  noticed  in  the 
passage  translated :  "  Bnrely  there  is  a  vein  for 
the  sUTer,and  a  plaoe  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it"  The  use  of  silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
is  indicated  in  the  sale  of  Jos^  by  his  brothers 
for  20  pieces  of  money,  or,  as  rendered  in  tht 
Septna^t,  of  silver,  the  Hebrew  word  hautf^ 
like  the  French  argmt^  signi^ng  either  money 
or  silver ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  famine  Joseph 
la  said  to  have  aooomnlated  all  the  silver  of 
Egypt  and  of  Oanaan  in  exchange  for  com. 
As  among  the  Egyptians  the  word  for  mlver 
means  *'  white  gold,"  Wilkinson  snpposes  that 
gold  was  first  known  and  used  for  money ;  and 
this  appears  reasonable  also  from  the  fiust  of 
tiie  gold  being  obtained  always  in  a  metallic 
state,  while  silver  must  commonly  be  separated 
from  ores  in  which  the  metal  ia  concealed,  and 
the  working' of  which  demands  some  metal- 
lurgical skiU.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
were  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  employed 
them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  jewels; 
gold  and  silver  jewels  were  brought  by  Abra- 
ham's servant  to  Bebeooa.  They  were  also 
made  into  vases,  rings,  trinkets,  and  fine  wire 
for  embroidery  and  for  weaving.  The  money 
was  in  the  form  of  rings,  and  this  is  still  its 
shape  in  Sennaar.  Ooins  were  first  made  and 
stamped,  acoording  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Lyd- 
ians;  but  the  oldest  Greek  coins  are  the  diver 
ones  of  .^gin^  witii  a  tortoise  on  one  side.  Ia 
the  time  of  Stuomon  silver  is  s^  to  hare  been 
so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing  accounted  0^  and 
the  kiiur  had  made  it  to  be  as  stmea  in  Sermm- 
lem.  By  other  natiims  of  antiquity  also  rilrer 
was  possessed  in  fff^  profosion.  m  Eebat«D% 
as  described  by  JPolybius,  it  was  largely  em- 
ployed together  with  gold  in  the  form  of  platea 
for  covering  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  tiles  upon  the  roofii  were  of  solid- 
silver.  The  metal  was  obtuned  together  with 
gold  from  varioos  conntriee,  as  Nubia,  Ethiopia,. 
Attica,  Epirus,  and  also  from  the  distant  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  Span- 
ish silver  mines  was  developed  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  was  the  principal  support  of  the 
extensive  commerce  long  carried  on  witii  the 
Fhcenioiana,  Oartiiaginians,  and  Romans.  Pliny 
describes  the  fawning  ot  rich  mines  by  Hann^ 
bal,  one  of  whfeh  had  supplied  him  with  diver 
to  the  amount  of  800  lbs.  weight  daily,  and  was 
worked  by  horizontal  tnnnels  reaching  a  mile 
and  a  half  into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  On*- 
dalcanal  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Horena,  in 
the  modun  prorinoe  of  Oordova.  For  severaL 
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oentnrlfls  after  the  hSl  of  fhe  Bonun  empire  lit- 
tle attention  was  ^ren  to  mining  operations,  and 
nntil  the  16th  oeutnrj  nothing  more  is  known 
of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain  ezoept  that  they 
afforded  mnoh  silver  to  the  Arabs. — The  value 
of  silver  as  compared  with  that  of  gold  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  M.  L^n 
Faaoher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in 
■ome  coon  tries  was  worth  quite  as  much  if  not 
more  than  gold.  By  the  laws  of  Menes  the 
valoe  €i  gold  waa  fixed  at  2|^times  of  sil- 
Ter.  In  the  0th  century  B.  O.  throughout  the 
East  gold  yraa  worth  ft  to  8  times  as  mnch  as 
idlver.  In  Greece,  according  to  Herodotoa, 
their  relative  values  were  as  18  to  1;  and  in 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  as  10  to  1, 
which  long  oontinued  to  be  the  case.  Occa- 
sional fluctuations  occurred  from  temporary 
and  local  causes,  such  as  could  now  in  the  more 
general  and  rapid  Intercommunication  of  na- 
tions have  no  influence  in  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  the  rates.  The  abundance  of  diver 
obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spain  during 
the  Roman  empire  caused  its  value  to  depre- 
ciate in  the  time  of  Theodosios  II.  to  of  that 
of  gold;  bnt  during  the  middle  ages  ani  down 
to  the  16th  centnry,  when  there  was  a  defi- 
taeoK^  of  tibe  ddll  reqoired  for  working  the  dl- 
Ter  ores,  the  value  ot  the  metal  was  ^  and  rV, 
and  even  ^  that  of  gold.  The.  effiact  of  the 
disoovery  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world  was 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver,  which  fell  as  low 
«s  ^  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
oentnrr.  In  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  about 
■Xj  and  ia  the  commencement  and  the  middle 
m  the  19th  the  relative  values  of  the  two  met- 
als have  fluctnated  from  16  to  15.5  to  1. — Silver 
forms  three  oxides,  a  suboxide  (Agi  O),  a  prot- 
oxide (AgO),  and  a  peroxide  (AgO*).  The 
protoxide  is  of  speoisl  interest  as  the  basis  of 
tiie  salts  of  the  metal.  It  is  separated  from 
the  nitrate  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver  by  ad- 
dition of  an  alkalme  solution.  The  predpiUte 
la  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which  parts  with 
ita  water  at  140°  F.  and  with  its  oxygen  at  a 
fed  heat.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the 
.■olntion  by  exposure  to  the  air  deposits  a  black 
nUoaoeons  powder  of  very  explosive  character, 
Jmown  as  fulminating  silver.  This  most  dan- 
gerous compound  may  also  be  unintentionally 
produced  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  potash . 
.Another  explosive  compound  of  silver  is  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Fulmhtatbs. — "With  nitric 
acid  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  the  moet  impor- 
iant  salt  of  this  metal,  the  nitrate,  AgO  NOt. 
The  solntion,  if  pure,  is  clear  and  colorless, 
bnt  it  is  immediately  stained  by  the  presence 
of  an  organic  substuice,  and  then  by  expo- 
sure to  the  Ug^t  becomes  deep  purple  or  blaok. 
The  skin  is  st^ed  by  contact  with  it,  and  this 
property  renders  it  a  osefhl  ingredient  in  the 
vrashes  for  dyeing  the  luur,  and  in  the  so  called 
indelible  inks,  which  however  may  be  washed 
out  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  ob- 
.  tuned  by  evt^r^ion  when  ftiaed  bi  a  ulver 


cmeible  and  ran  into  t^lindrical  monlds  fona 
the  sticks  of  lunar  caustic  used  as  an  escbaroGo. 
Chloride  of  silver  (AgOl)  is  produced  by  in- 
troducing chlorine  or  a  soluble  chloride,  as 
common  salt,  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.   It  forms  a  dense  white  flocculent  pro- 
otpitate,  which  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
the  light.   Boiling  concentrated  hydrochlorio 
acid  and  strong  chloride  solutions  dissolve  it, 
and  it  is  set  free  again  by  dilution.   The  salt 
is  produced  in  the  treatment  of  diver  ores,  and 
by  a  recent  improvement,  elinunated  te- 
course  to  this  property,  as  will  be  noticed  be- 
low.' In  water  and  dilated  adds  chloride  (MT 
silver  is  quite  insoluble,  but  in  ammonia  and  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  it  readily  dis- 
solves.  Silver  in  solution  is  easily  detected  by 
the  appearance  of  the  chloride  on  adding  a  drop 
of  nitrate  of  silver.   The  salt  occurs  as  an  ore 
of  rilver.   Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  is  produced 
when  a  soluble  iodide  is  added  to  a  solntion  of 
nitrate  of  ulver.   It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
and  like  the  chloride  is  darkened  by  exposure 
to  the  light.    The  daguerreotype  process  is 
founded  on  this  princmle,  the  plate  of  silvered 
copper  being  expraed  in  a  box  to  vapors  of 
iodine,  and  Uien  to  the  li{^t  reflected  from  the 
oltfeot  to  be  represented.  The  bromide  is  of 
rimilar  character  to  the  iodide,  and  both,  un- 
like the  other  salts  of  silver,  are  almost  en- 
tirely insoluble  in  ammonia. — The  combina> 
tions  of  silver  with  other  metals  to  form  useful 
alloys  are  very  few.   For  plate  and  coin  oop- 
per  is  added  to  the  silver  to  increase  the  hard- 
ness in  proportions  varying  in  different  coun- 
tries.  Steel  may  be  made  to  retain  about  ^ 
of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  improves  its  qiutl- 
ity ;  the  alloy  is  known  as  silver  steeL  Com- 
bined with  mercury,  silver  forms  the  most 
brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors. — Although  orea 
of  silver  are  comparatively  rare,  the  metal  it- 
self ia  widely  disseminated  in  scuaU  quantities 
anumg  other  wes,  especially  of  lead,  and  is  de- 
tected in  minute  traces  even  in  sea  water  and 
in  the  ashes  of  various  plants.   It  is  always 
present  witii  native  gold,  diminishing  the  value 
of  this  according  to  its  proportion.    This  is 
one  source  of  the  silver  of  commerce;  anothw 
is  the  argentiferous  lead  ores,  in  which  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  eulpburet  of  silver 
exist  in  combination  with  the  sulpboret  of 
lead ;  and  a  third  is  the  mines  of  native  silver 
and  of  tme  silver  ores.   The  last,  commonly 
OODtaining  lead  and  copper,  also  pass  into  ores 
of  these  metals,  as  by  dtminishing  quantities  of 
silver  its  value  becomes  inferior  to  that  of  the 
others.   Native  silver  is  found  in  masses,  and 
in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  of 
qnarts  and  calcareous  spar  traversing  them^a- 
morphic  rooks  and  alao  tilie  secondary  sand- 
stones and  limestones.  The  masses  are  some- 
times crystalline,  and  oocawonally  present  dis- 
tinct cubical  and  octahedral  forma.   The  metal 
is  sometimes  almost  chemically  pure,  as  Is  that 
found  witii  the  native  copper  at  Lake  Snperior ; 
Imt  it  ia  usnallf  more  or  leas  alloyed  with  other 
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metals.  The  most  famons  masses,  Beveral  of 
which  exceed  500  lbs.  ia  weight,  have  been 
found  at  the  mines  of  Eongsberg  in  Notwaj, 
of  Freiborg,  Schneeberg,  and  Johanngeo^en- 
stadt  in  Saxony,  at  those  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, and  of  Pern  and  Mexico.  Though  it  has 
very  rarely  been  foood  in  comparative  abun- 
dance in  mines,  it  has  in  many  instances  by 
reason  of  its  great  value  made  np  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  riches  of  their  returns. — 
Silver  glance,  or  vitreous  silver,  is  the  sulphur- 
et  of  silver  (AgS),  oonsisting  of  silver  87.1  aod 
sulphar  12.9,  and  the  most  valoable  ore  of  the 
metal.  It  is  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  of 
metallio  lustre  and  shining  streak :  hardness  2 
to  2.6;  specific  gravity  7.196  to  7.865.  It  is 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  readily  melts  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It  forms  a  con- 
nderable  portion  of  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  Erzgebirge  and  of  Hungary,  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  ia  found  in  Oomwall.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  of  the  mineral  veins  on 
the  islands  on  the  N.  coast  of  Lake  Superior ; 
bat  these  are  not  now  worked.  Brittle  sul- 
phuret  of  silver,  or  stephanite,  is  another  valu- 
able ore  found  in  the  Austrian  mines,  in  Zaca- 
tecas,  Mexico,  and  in  Pera.  It  is  a  double 
aulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony,  when  pore 
condsting  of  silrer  70.4,  antimony  14,  and  snl- 
pbor  1S.6,  bnt  commonly  oontamini^ed  wiUi 
arsenic,  iron,  and  copper.  It  has  a  metalUo 
lustre,  iron-gray  color,  and  black  powder ;  H. 
3  to  2.6 ;  sp.  gr.  6.27.  Dark  red  sdver  ore,  or 
pyrargyrite,  also  known  as  ruby  silver  and 
black  silver,  contains  nearly  the  same  elements 
as  the  preceding  ore,  but  in  different  propor- 
tions, as  silver  from  57  to  60,  sulphur  from  16.6 
to  18,  antimony  from  21.8  to  24.6.  Its  color  is 
black,  sometimes  approaching  cochineal  red, 
streak  red ;  H.  2  to  2.6 ;  sp.  gr.  6.7  to  6.9.  It 
is  common  in  the  Austrian-and  Mexican  mines. 
Chloride  of  silver  or  horn  silver  (AgCI)  is  a 
common  ore  in  Ohili,  and  is  also  obtained  in 
Pern  and  Mexico;  it  has  been  met  with  in  small 
qnantities  in  many  of  the  European  mines. 
When  pare  its  composition  is,  silver  75.3  and 
chlorine  24.7.  It  ia  of  waxy  appearance,  resin- 
ous lostre,  color  pearl-gray,  greenish,  whitish, 
indinhig  to  blue,  and  becoming  brown  in  the  air ; 
H.  1  to  1.5 ;  sp.  gr.  6.8  to  6.6.  In  Ohili  and  Peru 
it  is  of  common  occorrenoe  in  cubical  crystals  in 
the  gozzan  of  ferruginons  earthy  matters  that 
form  the  backs  of  the  lodes,  and  are  known  by 
the  names  of  pacoa  and  colorado$.  The  variety 
of  native  amalgam  or  argental  mercury,  known 
as  arqnerite  from  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in 
Ooquimbo,  Ohili,  is  an  ore  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  that  region,  and  was  long  regard- 
ed as  metallic  silver.  It  was  found,  however, 
by  Prof.  Domeyko  of  Ooquimbo,  to  contain 
18.61  per  cent,  of  mercury,  and  its  oompositioa 
is  consequently  represented  by  tiie  formula 
Agi  Hg.  The  more  common  variety  of  native 
amalgam,  foand  in  specimens  in  some  Euro- 
pean  mines,  contains  nlver  84.8,  mercury  66.2, 
and  is  represented  by  Ag^i,  A^ntiferona 


galena  is  particnlarly  noticed  in  the  article 
L^AD.  Galena  is  rarely  deficient  in  a  trace  of 
silver,  and  this  is  profitably  separated  by  the 
improved  process  of  Pattison  from  lead  hold- 
ing 3  or  4  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
yield  of  silver  ores  is  generally  rated  by  the 
number  of  ounces  troy  they  proance  to  the  ton 
of  3,240  lbs.  avoirdupois  or  82,'667  oz.  troy. 
As  1  per  cent,  of  silver  (.01)  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  827  oz.  to  the  ton,  8^  oz.  is  represented 
by  the  decimal  0.0001,  or  per  cent.  This 
is  not  much  less  than  the  average  yield  of  tho 
great  mass  of  ores  worked  for  silver  even  in 
Mexico  and  Peru;  the  great  prodootion  ia 
richer  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  such  ores  than  to  their  superior  yield. 
B^de  the  natural  compounds  of  silver  enu- 
merated above,  there  are  a  variety  of  others, 
known  rather  as  rare  minerals  than  as  worka- 
ble ores,  thongh  occasionally  some  of  them  are 
met  with  in  quantities  sufficient  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  production  of  the  mines.  Such  are 
the  combinations  of  iodine  and  bromine  with 
silver,  other  alloys  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
other  metals,  and  the  carbonate  of  silver  or  sel- 
bite. — ^The  countries  which  produce  the  great 
supplies  of  silver  In  modem  times  are  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table  of  the  metals  in  the  ar- 
ticle Mon,  vol.  xi.  p.  628.  In  1664,  for  whicfa 
year  the  estimates  m  the  taUe  were  made,  the 
total  product  was  rated  in  valne  at  $47,448,^00^ 
of  which  Mexico  fhmi^ed  $28,000,000;  and 
next  to  this  Peru,  $4,800,000 ;  Ohili,  $4,000,- 
000;  Bolivia,  $2,080,000;  Spain,  $2,000,000; 
Austria,  $1,440,000;  and  Great  Britain,  $1,120,- 
000.  The  conquest  of  Mexko  by  Cortes  ia 
1519-^20  was  soon  followed  by  Uie  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderfully  rich  silver  mines  of 
that  country.  The  metal  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Aztecs,  and  was  worked  by  them  with 
exquisite  skill  Into  numerous  ornamental  and 
useful  articles;  bat  among  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  silver 
was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
gave  littie  promise  of  the  unboonded  resources 
of  the  argentiferous  mines  of  his  territories. 
During  the  16th  century  these  were  opened 
and  extensively  worked  by  thS  Spaniards  in 
Guan^iuato,  Zacatecas,  and  other  nngbboring 
districts;  and  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 
motal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  Humboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
from  4,000  to  6,000  localities,  which  might  all 
be  included  in  about  8,000  distinct  mines. 
Tliese  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  the 
Oordilleras  in  8  groups,  the  principal  of  whioh, 
known  as  the  central  group,  contuned  tiie  £a- 
mous  mining  districts  of  Goaniduato,  Oatoroe, 
Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete,  and  mmisfaed  more 
than  half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico. 
The  mines  ot  Guantyuato,  opened  in  1658,  are 
all  upon  the  great  vein,  known  as  the  wta  mo- 
dre,  m  the  range  of  porphyritio  hills  the  sunt; 
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■lits  of  which  Are  from  9,000  to  0,600  feet 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  bnt  orHj  about  S,000 
leet  above  tbe  high  plateau  of  central  Mexico 
upon  which  the;  stand.  The  great  vein  ia  con- 
tained ohieflj  in  day  slate,  and  crosses  tiie 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  m  a  N.  W,  and  S. 
E.  direction,  dipping  with  the  slates  (the  range 
«f  which  it  follows)  from  46°  to  48°  toward  the 
8.  W.  It  is  of  extraordinary  thiefcness,  often 
more  than  100  feet  across,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  traced  for  about  12  miles;  bat  tbe  pro- 
dnctiTe  portions  are  chiefly  upon  a  length  of 
abo&t  1^  miles.  The  vein  ia  made  np  of  quartz, 
oerbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  day  slate,  to- 
geAwwith  large  qnantitiesof  iron  pyrites,  ond 
•alphurets  of  lead  and  xino  with  some  native 
silver,  snlphoret  d  rilver,  and  red  silver.  Near 
the  surface  they  are  partially  decomposed  and 
colored  red,  whence  they  are  termed  eeloradoi. 
In  their  unchanged  condition  below  they  are 
designated  tiegrot  or  black  ores.  These  are  tibe 
main  dependwee  of  the  mines.  Tbe  vein  has 
been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  2,000 
feet,  but  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  pla- 
teau. The  mine  of  Valenciana,  upon  a  rich 
portion  of  the  vein,  has  averaged  for  years  to- 
gether a  product  of  £820,000,  or  about  ^  of  the 
total  product  of  the  8,000  mines  of  Mexico,  and 
i  of  tliat  of  the  whole  of  the  Mto  madre.  Tbe 
mines  of  Zacateoas,  opened  in  1548,  are  also 
npoB  a  dn^e  called  tiie  grmidt,  aver- 
ighig  in  tbickneBs  about  80  fbet  Tbe  forma- 
tion ia  of  greenstone  and  day  slate,  the  former 
the  most  prodnotire.  The  veins  of  Oatorce  are 
in  limestone  supposed  to  be  of  carboniferous 
age.  The  greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every 
mining  dis^ot  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the 
mlphnret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dis- 
seminated through  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute 
partides,  and  more  or  leas  combined  with  oth- 
er metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous 
ores  are  numerous,  but  comparatively  small  in 

Quantity;  they  are  the  ohloride  of  silver,  ruby 
ilver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  qnen- 
Itees  of  tlieM  at  die  different  ndnes  is  yerj 
nriable.  Unffl  tiie  present  oentnry  the  ores 
bave  been  emacted  idtogether  by  tbe  rude 
Inetitoda  of  the  nattre  Indians.  They  brought 
tbem  upon  their  backs  up  tbe  long  flights  of 
thousands  of  roughly  formed  steps  in  loads  of 
fi40  to  880  Ibe.  each,  while  exposed  all  tbe 
time  to  the  great  heat  of  tbe  mine,  reaching 
from  VO**  to  80°  F.  In  1821  the  Mexican  gov- 
«fnment  offered  facilities  for  foreigners  to  be- 
come interested  with  the  natives  in  the  mines. 
A  nmnber  of  English  mining  companies  were 
ibrmed,  and  operations  were  undertaken  upon 
a  new  system  witb  tibe  object  of  working  the 
mines  witii  powerfal  machinery,  and  wiui  all 
ibe  advantages  of  English  ezperienoe,  skill, 
and  capital.  The  adventives  were  almost  ani* 
venally  nnsaooessfU,  the  capital  being  wasted 
0TW  exteanve  areas  instead  of  bring  dmoen" 
tnted  at  a  few  points,  and  tbe  n^re  of  the 
eoontrjr  being  wtreme^  nn&vorable  tar  the 


introdttctim  of  hesTj  machinery,  as  well  as 
for  keeping  it  in  opwation  and  repair.  Tbe 
English  also  genenuly  sought  to  continue  the 
€ii  deq>  mines  tJut  bad  been  abandoned,  rath- 
er  than  commence  new  explorations ;  and  the 
result  of  experience  in  working  the  silver  mines 
is  unfavorable  to  the  search  for  rich  ores  after 
they  have  flailed  to  be  profitable  at  the  depth 
of  frran  260  to  860  fathoms.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mexican  mines  in  the  16th  century 
th«r  production  of  silver  has  exceeded  that  of 
all  other  countries.  A  great  stimulus  was  given 
to  it  by  tbe  amalgamating  process  devised  by 
Medina  at  that  early  period  in  Mexico,  and  it 
soon  attained  an  annual  rate  of  from  |2,000,oe0 
to  98,000,000.  This  continued  to  increase  till 
In  the  18th  century  it  rose  to  $88,000,000,  and 
ineh  was  about  tbe  production  for  the  first  10 
yean  of  the  present  century,  after  which  it 
was  greatly  cbecked  by  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence. Since  1860  it  has  increased  till  it  has 
of  late  exceeded  the  yield  of  all  past  perioda. 
It  is  even  asserted,  not  however  on  official 
authority,  that  the  yield  in  1866  bad  reached 
full  $40,000,000.  The  total  product,  from  the 
first  working  of  the  mines  by  tbe  Spaniards  to 
their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  m  1827,  ia 
stated  from  the  records  of  the  mints  to  have 
beffli  $3,028,000,000.  The  idlver  mines  of 
norUiern  Mexioo,  near  tbe  boundary  ot  tot 
United  States,  are  supposed  to  be  ctf  great 
▼alne  also,  but  their  devwopment  has  been  re- 
tarded by  tbe  hostility  of  the  Apache  and  Co- 
manche Indians,  who  hold  possession  of  por- 
tions of  tbese  territories.  Mining  operations 
b  ave  however  been  undertaken  of  late  upon  the 
Bio  Grande,  and  also  over  the  American  line  ia. 
Arizona  territory,  the  products  of  which  are  al- 
ready reaching  the  United  States.  OentraJ  Ame- 
rica possesses  no  sUver  mines  that  ere  worked 
to  much  extent;  btit  rich  ores  are  known  to 
exist  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 
— The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  in  Fern  (now 
Bolivia)  were  discovered  in  1646  by  an  Indian 
hunter,  Di^  Hnalca,  who,  according  to  Acos- 
ta,  accidentally  ^tpMed  native  Imnps  of  the 
pndons  m^al  In  mo  roots  of  a  bosh  whtdi  he 
pulled  from  the  ground.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  cztraOTdinai?  quantities  of  nativs 
sUver,  and  tbe  city  of  Potosi  soon  sprung  up 
in  the  barren  and  almoet  inaccessible  district 
For  20  years  succeeding  1667  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  tiie  mines  of  this  region  was  about 
$2,200,000,  md  the  total  product  up  to  the 
present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1,800,000,000. 
(See  Andes,  Pmr,  and  Potosi.)  Silver  mines 
are  woiied  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  msny  of 
tiiem  upon  a  small  scale  and  secretly  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  government  dues.  In 
tbe  Cerro  de  Fernando  at  Bualgayoe,  near 
Mieuipampa,  rich  orea  were  discowed  io  1771, 
and  ttiere  are  now,  it  is  said,  about  1,400  pits 
Opond  in  the  hill.  Other  important  nunii^ 
districts  are  Gualanca  in  Huamalies,  Pasco^ 
Luconas,  and  Huanti^aya.  Oerro  de  Pasco  ia 
flopeciaUy  fiunoos  for  its  laifpe  prodnotioB.  A 
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the  openings  to  many  of  them  are  tbroogh  the 
houses  of  the  minera.  In  Bolivia,  heside  the 
mines  of  PotoN,  are  those  of  Portugalete  in  the 
province  of  Ohiohaa,  celebrated  for  the  riohness 
of  th^  ores,  which  produce  6  to8  times  as  much 
rilver  to  the  eaxon  as  those  of  Potoei.  Other 
mines  also  are  worked  in  the  same  diBtriot.  The 
mines  of  Upea  fanTe  been  very  productive,  and 
those  also  of  La  Plata,  PoroOf  Oarangas,  and 
Omro.  Tba  eariier  diver  mines  worked  in  Ghili 
were  in  the  province  of  SanUago  and'in  the  min- 
eral district  of  Arqaeros,  abont  17  leagues  from 
Ooqaimbo.  The  production  was  not  Urge,  and 
has  almost  ceased  since  the  opening  of  the  rich 
nunee  near  Oojnapo  in  the  province  of  Ata^ 
cama.  Within  a  cironit  of  ^  leases  from 
this  city  there  are  19  silver  mining  districts,  of 
which  those  of  OhaDaroillo  and  Tree  Pontas 
are  the  most  important.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  variety  of  combinations,  as  a  solpharet, 
chloride,  chloro-bromide,  and  iodide;  it  is 
alao  associated  with  araeoio,  antimony,  and 
mercury,  and  is  sometimes  i^nndant  in  a  na- 
tive state.  The  ores  of  difficult  reduction  have 
been  largely  tnmq>orted  to  Bkigland  to  be  there 
treated,  the  exports  in  1862  exoeediug  5,000 
tons ;  ont  works  have  unce  been  constructed 
by  the  English  smelters  at  Oaldera,  the  i^rt 
of  Clopiapo,  for  their  reduction.  The  mines 
are  in  a  country  difficult  of  aooess,  quite  unpro- 
ductive even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  required 
for  mining  purposes,  almost  enUrely  destitute 
of  wateTj  and  of  a  cold  and  dreary  dtmate. — 
Of  the  silver  mines  of  Spun,  none  have  been 
esteemed  of  importance  from  the  middle  agee 
down  to  the  year  1825,  except  the  mines  of 
Ouadalcanal  and  Oazalla  to  the  K,  of  Seville. 
In  the  16th  century  they  were  profitablyworked 
by  the  government,  and  produced  alttwether 
400,288  maros  of  ^ver.  They  afterward  pasa- 
ed  into  privirte  hands,  and  in  the  beginning  .of 
the  I7tn  oentory  are  to^have  prodoced 
daily  about  170  marcs  of  silver.  They  were 
finally  abandoned  and  the  worldngs  filled  with 
water.  In  1825  mining  operatiooa  were  re- 
vived in  Spain;  in  1899  th«  famous  silver 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in  the  province 
of  Abneria  were  discovered,  and  in  1848  those 
of  Hiendelencina  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
jara. In  1850  the  Almagrera  mines  produced 
40,596  marcs  of  silver,  which  however  b  a  fidl- 
ing  off  of  their  earlier  yield.  The  veins  run 
Dearly  N.  and  S.  in  finely  gruned  cli^  slates 
and  micaoeoua  qjates,  and  contain  t^ie^  argen- 
tiferous galena  with  some  chloride  of  ulver. 
The  great  lode  ot  the  Jan»o  mine  is  from  18 
to  24  feet  thick.  The  veins  of  Hiendelencina 
mn  E.  mi  W.,  and  are  seldom  more  than  8 
feet  thick;  they  produce  sniphnrets  and  chlo- 
rides of  ^ver  unmixed  vrith  lead.   By  the  ap- 

j>UcatuHi  ftf  Pattiaon's  process  of  desilvering 
ead  (see  Lun,  vol.  x.  p.  887)  to  the  product 
of  the  argentiferous  galenas  of  the  numerous 
lead  mines  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  Horoia  and  Almwiai  a  peat  increase  has 
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been  made  in  the  produetloa  of  ritver  in  that 

country.  Such  ores  are  the  source  of  the  ulver 
obtained  in  Great  Britain ;  but  until  the  inven- 
tion 6f  Pattison'fl  process  only  those  richest  in 
ulver  oonld  he  treated  for  this  metaL  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  from  5  to  8 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  are  obtained  from  more 
tlian>80,000  tons  of  lead,  making  an  af^egate 
of  not  less  than  200,000  ounces  of  silver  anna- 
ally,  which  but  for  this  process  must  have  re- 
mained with  the  lead.  The  total  prodnotion 
of  nlvar  in  Great  Britain  for  the  years  named 
was  as  follows: 


LocalltUfc 

lU*. 

UI1. 

1*18. 

BflKUnd:  OrmmUti. 

888,160 

17,456 

1^ 

5i,aei 

«,1S1 

DorhAm  ud  SorUiam- 

98,860 

Hon 

78,388 

-HE08 

83,008 

8,000 

"s« 

"445 

1,657 

l,S«t 

4S1.909 

417,848 

480^874 

62,857 

60^097 

71,098 

48,016 

46,SS0 

6,288 

4,W6 

4,888 

9,700 

8,071 

14,861 

N» 

18S 

800 

4,309 

611,180 

083,866 

069,840 

£106.470 

£1SS,Z16 

£106,660 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  K.  W. 
Hungary  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and 
after  being  abandoned  were  reopened  in  the 
7th  or  8tii  century.  These  and  various  mines 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Austria  were 
productive  during  the  middle  agea,  and  are 
still  profitably  worked.  The  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  ai^ntiferous  galenas,  yielding  from 
20  to  200  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead.  The  most 
celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Joachinuthal  in 
the  Bohonian  oinde  of  Stats,  those  of  Altai- 
berg  in  Btyria,  and  Sdtellgadin  in  Saltzburg. 
The  last  named  were  reopened  in  1878,  and 
are  now  the  most  productive.  The  mines 
in  the  Tyrol  near  Brixen  were  known  in  the 
16th  century  as  the  El  Dorado,  and  in  1628 
produced  8,800  lbs.  of  silver;  but  tbey  have 
long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mining  dis- 
trict of  Freiberg  in  Saxony  was  a  wild^  value- 
less region  previous  to  the  10th  century.  The 
shining  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  discov- 
ered in  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  the 
wagoners,  and  in  1169  the  veins  were  first  dis- 
covered wad  opened.  From  that  time  they 
have  been  worked  in  great  nombers,  and  have 
added  not  a  littie  to  ttie  ulver  product  of  Eu- 
rope. The  yield  of  the  ores  in  silver  is  in  gen- 
eral greater  than  that  of  die  ores  of  ICexiooand 
Pern,  but  ^e  veins  are  comparatively  smalL 
In  1760  a  mass  of  native  silver  was  obttuned 
near  Fretbei^  weighing  168  lbs.  The  mines 
of  Schneebe^  In  Saxony  were  especially  fa- 
mous for  their  large  production  of  rich  silver 
ores  in  the  16th  century.  In  Norway  silver 
mines  are  worked  at  Kougsberg,  62  miles  frma 
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Cfaristiania,  the  capitaL  Thej  were  diaoovered 
in  1624,  and  were  immediately  taken  poases- 
aion  of  by  the  crown.  The  highest  yield  of  any 
year  was  in  1888,  amoonting  to  29,390  lbs. 
troy.*  Hoe  apeciinena  of  native  ulver  are  ob- 
tained ft-om  toese  mines.  In  the  royal  muaeam 
at  Copenhagen  are  two  specimens,  one  6  feet 
long,  2  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  silver ;  the  other,  which  is  pure, 
is  abont  18  inches  long  and  12  inches  sqaare. 
A  number  of  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked 
in  Sweden;  bnt  at  pr^nt  the  only  one  of 
importance  is  the  Sala  or  Salaberg  in  West- 
mannia,  23  leagues  N.  W.  from  Stockholm. 
It  yields  rich  argentiferous  galena,  and  the  an- 
nual product  is  from  4,000  to  6,000  mores  of 
silver,  l^i^erous  silver  mines  are  found  in 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Kolyvan.  The  metal  is  also 
produced  in  Thibet,  Obina,  Oochin  Ohioa,  Ja- 

gan,  and  othw  Asiatic  conn  tries. — ^The  United 
tates  had  hardly  heen  known  as  a  silver-pro- 
dacing  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  Cali- 
fomia  gold  nunea,  when  the  small  proportion 
of  silver  which  accompanies  the  gold  began  to 
attain  considerable  importance  in  the  great 
prodnction  of  that  metal.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Washington  mine  in  Davidson  co.  has  been 
known  as  a  silver  mine  since  the  year  1640, 
sometimes  affording  ores  of  great  richness,  bnt 
very  fluctuating  in  quantity ;  and  the  lead  ores 
of  Phtenixville,  Penn.  (see  Lbxd),  have  at 
times  furnished  some  silver  also  to  the  TJ.  8. 
mint.  With  the  Lake  Sn^rior  copper  have  also 
beeo  found  small  quantities  of  native  silver,  and 
this  is  now  collected  in  snch  amonnt  as  to  be 
regularly  received  at  the  mint ;  while  the  re- 
cently discovered  n^es  of  Washoe  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Oalifbmia  and  Nevada  territory,  and 
those  of  Arizona,  add  still  larger  and  rapidly  in- 
orea^g  quantities  to  the  total  amonnt.  F^om 
the  returns  of  the  IT.  S.  mint  at  Philadelphia 
the  receipts  of  American  silver  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1861,  amounted  to  $600,000, 
derived  as  follows :  from  the  Washoe  region, 
$200,000;  from  Lake  Soperior,  $13,000;  from 
Arizona,  $12,000;  from  North  Carolina,  $6,000 ; 
and  from  the  gold  of  California  and  Colorado, 
$369,000.  The  Washoe  mines  are  situated  along 
a  range  of  hills  lying  just  below  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  its  £.  ^ae.  The  re^on  has  for 
some  time  been  known  as  producing  gold,  the 
value  of  which  was  deteriorated  by  its  large 
percentage  of  diver.  Toward  the  close  of 
1858  the  discovery  was  made  of  veins  of  aigen- 
tiferona  galena,  some  of  which  contained  very 
large  proportions  of  nlver.  Great  excitement 
was  produced  throughont  California  by  this 
discovery,  and  daring  the  year  1860  a  large 
emigration  set  in  to  the  wild  territory,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  mines  were  opened 
npon  veins  of  a  permanent  character.  The  dis- 
tnct  is  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from  Sacramento, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  portion  of  Carson's  river; 
its  outlet  is  in  this  oirection  to  San  Franoisoo. 


The  silicions  and  otherwise  complex  charactar 
of  tie  ores  renders  Uiem  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce, and  through  want  of  proper  metallurgi- 
cal works  and  skill  in  the  country  they  have 
been  transported  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  dih>- 
ped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  England.  Am 
many  of  them  contain  rilver  to  the  amount  of 
$2,000  pOT  too,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not 
a  large  item  in  comparison  vith  their  value. 
The  amount  of  silver  reported  above  as  received 
from  these  mines  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  actual  product.  The  Arizona  mines  are 
near  the  Gila  river,  in  a  silver  mining  district 
formerly  occupied  and  worked  by  tibe  Mex- 
icans, from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  In- 
dians. Since  the  country  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  the  old 
mines  have  been  reopened  by  companies  form- 
ed in  Cincionati,  New  York,  and  St.  Lonia. 
Gnaymas,  the  chief  port  of  the  gulf  of  Califor^ 
nia,  is  the  outlet  of  the  district,  the  nuoes  bmicg 
fhmi  270  to  ^0  m.  K.  of  it  in  a  ngkm  to  tho 
N.  and  S.  of  Tneeon.  Hie  mines  of  the  Bonora 
company  of  Cincinnati,  abont  76  m.  8.  of  Tno- 
Bon,  were  opened  in  1868,  and  have  produced 
a  condderable  amount  of  silver,  which  ia  sepa- 
rated at  the  smelting  works  of  the  company  at 
Arivaca,  7  m.  from  the  mines.  The  Maricopa 
company  of  New  York  commenced  operations 
70  m.  N.  of  Tucson  in  1860,  upon  veins  of  vit- 
reooa  copper  ores  that  contain  variable  quan- 
tities of  silver,  worth  from  $40  to  $80  per  too. 
Other  mines  also  are  in  operation  in  the  same 
region,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  will  even- 
tually become  of  considerable  importance  for 
its  production  of  riWer ;  bnt  at  present  Haofibrs 
senouB  drawbacks  in  the  tiunness  of  popnUt- 
tion,  ^a  aridnesB  <^  the  cHimate  and  otnafr- 
quent  want  of  fertility  of  the  soil*  its  remote- 
ness from  the  coast,  and  its  liability  to  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  Indians. — Metallvrgie  JVeat- 
ment.  The  methods  of  separating  sQver  from 
its  ores  are  based  either  npon  forming  an  amal- 
gam of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  thus  mn- 
ning  it  out  in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  gold  ores,  or  on  bringing  it  into  combination 
with  lead  by  ftision,  and  afterward  separating 
the  two  metals  by  cupellation.  As  the  silver, 
however,  unlike  gold,  is  not  for  the  moet  part 
already  in  the  metallic  state,  the  amalgamating 
process  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  pri- 
mary operations  required  to  break  up  its  chemi- 
cal combiDationa.  'The  ores  of  Mexi<H>  and 
Peru  are  trMted  by  both  processes;  bnt  aaXj 
about  an  ^e^th  the  diver  «f  Mexico  is  ob- 
tained by  smeldng.  The  rich  ores  are  picked 
out  fh>m  the  heaps  as  the  products  of  the  mine 
are  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  are  reserved 
fbr  the  furnaces;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
ores  are  destined  for  the  amalgamation  heaps. 
The  furnaces  are  small  blast  ^maees  such  as 
are  in  nse  in  Germany,  with  charcoal  for 
fuel,  and  the  charges  consist  of  the  cmdied 
ores  mixed  with  slags  and  residnes  of  former 
emeltings,  together  with  litharge  or  oxide  of 
lead  and  a  little  iron  <ffe  and  lime.  Hie  pro- 
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M8S  is  an  expensive  one,  amounting  to  £1B  to 
£30  per  ton,  except  in  a  district  like  Timapan, 
where  lead  ore  is  abundant.  Some  of  the  ee- 
tablishmente  for  reducing  the  ores  are  of  great 
extent  and  very  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ments :  they  are  callea  haeiendcu  de  be^kio 
or  haet£nda4  de  plata.  The  Hacienda  de  Begla 
at  Real  del  Monte  contains  both  naelting  and 
amalgamating  works;  tiiat  in  FVesnQlo,  86  m. 
from  Zacatecas,  ia  the  largest  for  amalgamat- 
ing only,  covering  a  space  within  vfuls  of 
1,870  by  1,120  feet  The  amalgamation  pro- 
cess was  invented  in  Mexico  in  1567  by  Barto- 
lomS  de  Medina.  Though  a  rude  method,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  these  regions,  where  the 
ores  are  abundant  and  poor,  labor  cheap,  fuel 
soaroe,  and  mechanical  operations  mnst  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  rudest  character,  with  littie  aid 
from  water  or  steam  power.  The  ores  brought 
up  from  the  mines  having  been  assorted,  and 
the  best  selected  for  smelting,  the  rest,  in  which 
the  silver  even  when  in  the  native  state  is  almost 
nniversally  in  too  amall  quantity  to  be  visible, 
ia  onished  by  rade  stamping  machines,  and  is 
then  gromid  with  water  to  fine  stime  or  mud 
in  the  machines  called  arrastres,  numbers  of 
which  are  usually  arranged  under  a  covered 
shed,  and  each  worked  by  two  mules.  (See 
Abiustbb.)  The  finer  the  grinding  the  more 
readily  is  the  silver  afterward  separated,  and 
the  less  the  loss  of  merouiy  in  the  snbseqnent 
operations.  The  6ne  paste  is  turned  into  pits 
and  left  for  some  days  to  dry  to  snitable  consist- 
wioe.  It  is  then  spread  out  in  droular  heaps 
of  80  to  50  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot 
deep,  npon  the  extensive  floors,  which  are 
sometimes  laid  with  boards  and  oalked,  and 
sometimes  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  To  each 
heap  of  about  60  tons  is  added  in  the  centre 
about  160  bushels  of  impure  salt,  uid  this  is  then 
intermixed,  first  by  shov^  and  then  by 
treadbg  of  horses  or  moles.  The  next  day  the 
treading  is  repeated  for  an  hour,  when  ftom  ^ 
to  1  per  cent,  of  calcined  and  pulverized  pyri- 
tons  copper,  called  magistral,  is  added  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mass  by 
treading.  The  magistral  contains  fi-om  8  to  10 
per  o^nt.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  as  much 
Bolphate  of  iron,  which  are  tiie  active  ingre- 
dients in  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place. 
The  smaller  qnaotity  is  required  in  cold  weath- 
er, the  latter  quantity  in  summo',  and  with 
richer  ores,  as,  very  singularly,  in  winter  the 
heaps  become  hotter  than  in  the  snmmer.  If 
tiie  heat  grows  too  great  it  is  che<&ed  hj  intro- 
dncing  lime.  The  meronry  is  next  added  by 
filtering  it  through  a  canvas  bag  all  over  the 
he^t,  utd  this  too  is  incorporated  by  shovels 
and  by  treading.  It  ia  turned  over  and  trodden 
anew  every  other  day,  and  more  mercury  is 
added  each  time  till  the  heap  has  received  the 
established  quantity.  This  is  ascertained  by 
occasional  tests  which  the  aaperintendent  or 
OMogxiero  makes  by  panning  as  in  gold  wash- 
ing, judnng  from  the  appearanoe  of  the  amal- 
gam and  the  quicksilver  whether  any  more  of 
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the  latter  is  reqnlred.  In  Zacatecas,  for  ores 
yielding  from  80  to  86  ounces  to  the  ton,  the 
total  amount  of  mercury  employed  upon  each 
heap  of  60  tons  is  1,620  lbs.  In  sommer  from 
13  to  16  days  are  reqoired  for  the  completion 
of  the  process,  and  m  winter  from  20  to  26 ; 
hut  in  other  parts  of  Hexioo  it  somettanaa  oo- 
oniues  fecsn.  6  weeks  to  3  months.  The  amal- 
guu  is  recovered  by  a  system  of  washing  similar 
to  that  practised  in  collecting  gold.  The  pre- 
pared materials  are  introduced  into  circular 
vats  built  in  masonry,  each  about  8  feet  dew 
and  9  in  diameter.  A  vertical  central  shaft 
carrying  horizontal  aAns  is  made  to  rotate  in 
each  one,  stirring  np  the  contents,  while  a 
stream  of  water  circulates  through,  carrying 
over  the  top  the  lighter  muddy  portions.  The 
operation  is  also  performed  by  men  treading 
the  sUmes  in  a  current  of  water.  The  amftlg^^tn 
collects  in  the  bottom,  and  from  time  to  time 
is  allowed  to  flow  out  into  another  smaller 
paratns  of  similar  coostrnction,  where  it  is  far- 
ther worked.  It  ia  at  last  ccdlected  in  a  iMtiier 
bag  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  being  w<^ 
squeezed  the  Ave  mercury  passes  throngn,  car- 
rying a  littie  silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  re- 
mains in  a  semi-solid  state  in  the  bag.  The 
mercury  is  used  for  the  next  operation,  and  the 
amalgam  is  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
each  of  about  80  lbs.  weight,  which  are  pilea 
upon  eaoh  other  on  an  iron  plate  in  the  bidld- 
ing  called  the  burning  house.  When  sufficient 
heaps  are  collected,  they  are  covered  witii  a 
great  iron  bell,  which  is  let  down  over  tiiem 
from  the  roof  and  oarefally  luted  round  the 
edge.  An  iron  pipe  passes  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  plate  into  a  cistern  of  water  be- 
neath. A  fire  of  oharoofld  is  kept  burning  dor^ 
ing  a  night  dose  aroond  the  bell,  and  the  heat 
of  this  ^vea  off  the  mercoiy  in  vapor  down 
the  pipe  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  cni- 
densed  and  finally  recovered.  The  silver  fa 
found  in  solid  masses  when  the  hell  is  raised 
np.  It  is  weighed,  and  then  usually  cast  into 
ingots  or  bars  of  80  or  90  lbs.  each.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  wasteful  one  for  mercury,  every  100 
lbs.  of  silver,  it  is  stated,  involving  a  loss  of 
from  180  to  150  lbs.  of  mercury.  This  occurs 
in  the  amalgamating  heaps  from  the  conver- 
sion of  portions  of  the  mercury  into  tiie  proto- 
chloride  or  calomel,  which  is  ^terward  wa^ed 
away  with  the  earthy  matters.  It  has  been  es- 
tiou^ed  tiiat  the  total  expenditure  of  mercury 
in  this  process  dnring  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies amonnted  to  6,000,000  cwt  llie  ch»i- 
ioal  changea  that  take  place  are  smnewhat 
complicated,  but  are  commonly  explained  as 
follows:  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magis- 
tral and  the  common  salt  mutoally  decompose 
each  other,  becoming  chloride  of  copper  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  metallic  silver  present 
converts  the  chloride  of  copper  into  the  sub- 
chloride,  combining  itself  with  the  chlorine 
liberated.  The  dichloride  of  copper  in  contact 
with  Bulphnret  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  tbe  so- 
lution of  o»Bmon  salt,  and  ia  tiien  coimnted 
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into  snlphnret,  wbQe  the  stlrer  beeomM  a  ehlo- 
ride.  The  meroary  then  reacts  npon  the  mlver 
■alt,  giving  rite  to  the  formatiwi  of  the  silver 
amalgam  and  the  protoofaloride  of  mercnry  or 
calomel.  An  excess  of  magistral  produce*  an 
ezoeas  of  chloride  of  copper,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  divide  the  mercnry  Into  very  minnte  glob- 
nles.  When  tiua  is  observed,  lime  is  added  to 
decompose  the  exoesa  of  chloride  of  copper, 
which  otherwise  wonld  Teeonvert  the  niver 
into  chloride  and  the  merourv  ii^  oalomcl. 
The  ra^onaU  of  the  ^<ooeis  is  afffBrenHy  given 
b7  some  antborities.  ^e  amalgamating  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Frei- 
berg in  8azony,  npon  a  plan  differing  from  the 
American  chiefly  in  the  snbstitntionof  mechan- 
ical moving  power  and  fael  for  manaal  labor. 
The  different  character  of  the  ores,  however, 
involves  some  modifications  of  the  American 
method.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  other 
metals  beside  silver,  as  lead,  copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  iron,  zinc,  and  som^tmee  bismuth, 
gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  presence  of  lead 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  V  per  cent,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  amalgamating  process,  and  of 
copper  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  necessary 
tlierefore  to  guard  againat  this  excess,  and  the 
ores  r^eoted  in  sashing  the  heaps  aro  treated 
by  anotilier  method.  The  proportion  of  silver 
reqtdred  is  aboat  80  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  of  iron 
pyrites,  to  fornish  snlphnr,  abont  one  third  of 
the  whole  mass.  The  object  of  the  salphnr  is 
to  decompose  the  chloride  of  Bodimn,  which  Ib 
afterward  added,  and  thas  generate  chlorine. 
The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping, 
and  is  then  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  1^  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The  mix- 
ture is  roasted  in  a  calcinmg  i^ma^  first  at  a 
low  red  heat  and  with  constant  stimng.  Fnmes 
of  anenio  aud  oxide  of  antimony  appear  aa  the 
heat  is  raised,  and  t^ese  carrying  over  with 
them  some  ailver  condense  and  are  oolleoted 
In  the  receiving  chambers  above  the  ftimaoek 
The  iron  pyrites  and  otiier  sa^hnrets  are  n«t 
decomposed,  the  solphnr  bummg  with  a  blmsh 
flame  and  giving  off  vwors  of  snlphurous  add. 
These  finaUy  cease,  and,  &e  heat  being  raised 
to  full  redness,  are  succeeded  by  vapors  of 
chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  iron.  By  the  chlo- 
rine tlina  produced  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
wlver  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  From  4  to 
0  hours  are  spent  in  roasting  each  <^arge  of  8^ 
to  4|  cwt.  The  roasted  materials  taken  from 
the  Aimace  are  next  screened,  and  the  coarser 
portions  are  broken  up  and  again  roasted  for 
two  hoars  with  3  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
The  finer  are  ground  in  a  mill  and  bolted  till 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  This  is  intxo- 
dnoed  in  charges  of  half  a  ton  each  into  revolt 
Ing  horizontal  casks,  together  with  about  88 
gallons  of  water  to  each  cask  and  from  f  8  to 
100  lbs.  of  scrap  iron.  After  revolving  slowly 
for  an  hour  or  two  the  casks  are  stopped  and 
examined.  Uore  water  or  ore,  as  mi^  be  re- 
qnired,  is  added,  and  also  5  cwt.  of  merenr^. 
The  rotation  is  then  renewed  and  kept  np  for 


18  bonra  ai  the  rate  of  SO  to  fi5  toiu  amtenta. 
The  casks  are  occasionally  examined  to  insure 
a  right  oonustency  in  the  chaises.   The  effect 
of  the  metallic  iron  first  added  is  to  reduce  ih» 
seeqtdchloride  of  iron  in  the  nuxtore  to  proto- 
chloride,  with  the  view  of  guarding  against  the 
conversion  of  the  mercury  into  protochlorida. 
The  excess  of  iron  afterward  aids  in  decompoe- 
ing  the  ohloride  <tf  mlver,  the  dii^oride  and 
the  su^»hate  of  copper,  and  tluis  fEunlitatea  the 
prodnotion  of  the  amalgam  of  ailver  and  cop- 
per. Tb»  amalgmation  being  oompleted,  the 
oaaka  are  filled  entire^  with  watw  and  mada 
to  revolve  9  hoars  longer  at  a  slow  rate.  This 
oolleots  the  »frn>lgaTn  togethoT,  so  that  it  can 
be  run  off  throng  an  waning  in  the  lower  side 
of  the  oaaka,  and  to  it  la  afterward  added  tliat 
obtained  in  washing  up  the  other  contents  of 
the  oaeks.   The  amalgan)  is  squeezed  throng 
a  bag,  the  excess  of  meroory  is  returned  to  ue 
next  operation,  and  the  solid  amalgam  is  k^ 
for  distillati(m.    It  consists  of  about  84  par 
cent,  of  mercury,  11  of  silver,  3i  of  copper, 
and  1  of  antamony,  lead,  zino,  &o.   It  is  col- 
lected in  quantitiee  of  8  to  6  cwt.  and  placed 
in  iron  tngn  arranged  mie  above  another  npon 
a  tripod  of  inm  bua,  whidi  stands  in  a  trou^ 
of  water.  A  tail  bell  is  let  down  over  thia  and 
a  fire  is  made  around  Its  upper  portion.  The 
mercnry  volatilized  by  the  heat  leaves  ^ 
metals  and  settles  down  in  the  water,  where 
it  is  afterward  recovered.   The  spongy  metal- 
lic residuum  is  then  fused  in  crucibles  and  run 
into  ingots,  to  be  porified  by  sabeeqnent  op^^ 
taons.    The  fhmes  formed  in  the  calcming 
process  are  occasionally  collected  and  ground 
up  together  with  tbe  crucibles  employed  in 
refining  the  ailver,  and  the  product  is  carried 
to  the  amalgamation  casks.    The  unavoida- 
ble loas  of  culver  not  separated  from  the  ores 
by  this  process  is  found  to  be  from  5  to  0 
per  cent  of  that  they  contained;  and  the  loaa 
of  mercury  is  only  abont  i  ^art  (tf  the  sil- 
ver obtained,  tiie  great  saving  in  this  over  the 
reanlts  (tf  the  American  iHoceas  being  doe  to 
the  rednctlMi  of  the  chlraide  of  silver  by  the 
iron  aud  not  by  the  mercury. — Some  important 
improveanents  have  recently  been  introduced  in 
Europe  in  treating  silver  ores,  by  which  the 
use  of  mercnry  is  entirely  disused  with.  By 
one  method,  after  the  ore  has  been  first  roasted 
by  itself  and  then  with  commim.  salt,  it  is  di- 
gested in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  same 
salt   Thia  dissolves  the  diloride  of  silver,  and 
when  diluted  lets  down  that  which  it  had  taken 
np.   But  indeed  of  thus  separating  tlie  chlo- 
ride, it  is  found  better  to  digest  the  solution 
npon  metallic  copper,  which  causes  precipitar 
Uoa  of  tiie  metuUo  ^ver  with  formation  of 
diloride  of  oopper.  The  presence  of  this  salt 
in  solution  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  liquid  upon  fresh  portions  of  ore.  Another 
process  is  oonducted  without. converting  the 
diver  into  a  ohloride.  The  powdered  suyihnr* 
one  orea  are  roai^  to  the  complete  deoompo' 
iition  of  tjM  BDl^phatea  of  iron  and  oo|»per,  while 
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th«  anlpliate  of  rilTor,  wUoh  k  nmflbotod  1^  iroa  pot  and  boiled  with,  greea  Tood,  as  in  the 
tile  high  temperature,  rCTuitu  in  the  man.  Xb  jmrifying  d  copper  and  tin.  The  lead  Usaid  to 
is  then  dissolved  out  bj  boiling  water  and  pre-  m  titos  obtained  very  pure,  and  with  a  loss  of 
dpitated  hy  metallio  eopper.  Both  prooeseea^  abml  ma  par  omL— -Copper  ores  containioft 
have  been  extenrirely  practised  in  England. —  aUver  at»  eanmoiUy  nducM  bj  scone  of  thft 
nie  treatment  of  tlienrioiuaigMitiCMKHia  lead  awthaih  (tf  treating  copper  ores  to  the  oondi- 
and  copper  ores,  from  vUeh  the  rilvw  to  be  tioo  of  "Uaok  copper,"  and  this  when  it  canh. 
separated,  differs  in  different  ooontries,  and  is  tains  as  mooh  as  .008  of  ulver  is  submitted  to 
varied  aownding  to  the  peooHar  characters  of  the  process  d  liqnation  or  sweating.  It  is 
the  ores.  The  lead  or  the  copper  is  first  ob-.  melted  with  8  to  4  times  its  weight  of  lead,  at 
tained,  oarrying  with  them  the  silvw,  vhicb  ia  least  480  times  that  oi  the  silver,  and  the  alloy 
afterward  separated  by  oapdlation,  Uqaation,  is  cast  into  cakes  or  disks.  These  are  then 
or  otherwise.  Borne  argeatiferoos  galenaa  snbjeoted  to  a  oare^y  regulated  heat,  not 
having  a  low  produce  of  lead  and  a  nlicions  snffi<nent  tomelt  the. copper,  and  the  lead  grad^ 
gangne,  sodi  perhaps  as  the  Washoe  nlver  ores,  nally  sweats  ont,  bringing  with  it  nearly  all 
are  redaced  at  OLaasthal  in  the  Hartz  by  a  the  ^ver  and  a  little  copper.  A  spcm^  resir 
special  method  designed  to  avoid  the  formation  due  of  copper  remains  behind,  coutaming  a 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  smelting  fhmaoe,  wfakh  little  lead.  This  is  oxidized  by  roasting,  and 
combining  vrith  the  siHoa  present  prodooea  a  the  copper  is  thw  refined. — ^The  prinoip^  uses 
vitreoQs  slag  extremely  dimcalt  of  reduction,  d  bUvm-  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
A  ndxtore  »  consequently  made  of  the  cmAed  oooraeitf  this  article;  see  also  Oonra,  ElboxbO' 
ore  with  varioas  secondary  products  obtidned  MnAzximaT,  Mist,  Puxx,  and  Puno  Hunr- 
at  different  ata^  of  the  prooeas,  together  with  rAorvm.  The  ^vering  d  metallio  artides  is 
a  quantity  of  granulated  oast  iron  ;  and  the  sometimes  cheaply  performed  by  decomposing 
ftimon  is  oonduoted  in  a  small  blast  fbmace  SO  the  (ddoride  of  silver  upon  their  sur&oe.  For 
to  85  feet  high  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at  this  purpose  1  part  of  the  pulverized  <^loride 
the  widest  part,  with  the  admission  of  no  more  is  mixed  with  8  pasta  of  pore  pear  lash,  1  of 
air  than  Is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fire.  The  washed  whiting,  and  li  of  common  salt.  The 
process  as  described  by  Regnanlt  is  g^ven  in  metallic  surface,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is 
Phillips's  "Manual  at  Uetdlurgy,"  p.  610.—  rubbed  with  soft  leather  or  cork  moistened 
Another  new  method  of  desilverizing  argon-  with  water,  and  dipped  into  the  compositiou. 
tiferons  lead,  beside  that  of  Patttson,  has  re-  It  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed  witii  wateri 
cently  been  introduced  in  some  of  the  English  dried,  and  immediately  varnished.  AnoUier 
metaUargical  works,  where  it  is  known  as  method,  after  the  article  has  been  cleansed  by 
Parke's  process.  It  is  based  on  the  proper^  d^>ping  it  for  a  moment  in  nitric  acid  in  order 
possessed  by  metallio  fine  of  taking  up  the  sil-  to  remove  the  film  d  oxide,  which  always 
ver  frran  tiie  melted  metal,  and  fimning  with  it  finms  frtnn  ezpoanre  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
a  scam  which  floats  upcm  the  sarfiwe  of  the  rub  ovw  the  snilue  a  mlztore  of  100  ports  of 
metallio  bath.  The  lead  treated  by  this  pro-  tt<eam  of  tartar,  10  of  diloride  triT  silver,  and  1 
cess  commonly  contains  10  to  16  oz.  of  silver  d  corrosive  sublimate.  Metallio  nlver  powder 
per  ton.  It  is  melted  to  the  amount  of  6  or  7  precipitated  by  copper  is  also  used  in  a  similar 
tons  in  a  large  cast  iron  pot,  and  some  zinc  ia  way,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
melted  in  another  pot  attached  to  it  The  lead  and  as  much  common  atit.  The  sorfiue  is  theB 
being  assayed,  zinc  is  added  in  the  proportion  washed  in  tepid  water  having  an  alkaline  reao- 
of  from  li  to  a  lbs.  to  each  ounce  of  nlver,  and  tion,  then  in  pure  water  slightly  warfn,  and  is 
the  alloy  is  well  stirred  for  an  hour  to  two  finally  wiped  and  dried.  "Dry  silvering"  is 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  down,  the  application  of  silver  ftnu^lgani  to  the  sur- 
and  the  metal  is  left  for  the  scum  to  rise.  As  face  and  expelling  the  mwoary  by  heat  Brase 
it  forms  it  is  taken  out  strained  with  a  per-  buttons  are  nlvered  with  a  composition  of  2 
forated  ladle  as  in  Pattison's  process,  and  re-  oz.  chloride  of  silver,  1  02.  corrosive  sublimate, 
moved  to  a  sloping  iron  retort,  which  la  heated  8  lbs.  common  salt,  and  8  lbs.  sulphate  of  zino» 
to  melt  the  lead  taken  np  nitii  the  scum.  Aa  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  butt(»iS| 
this  ftises  it  flows  down  into  a  moold,  carrying  bafaig  vail  deaned,  are  smeared  over  with  this^ ' 
with  it  sUver  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000  os.  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  iieat,  which  is  final- 
to  the  ton.  This  is  inuudiatdy  cupelled.  ]y  raised  to  redness.  For  diver  plate  and  odn^ 
From  the  residues  fbnnd  in  the  retort  the  due  Uie  greatest  hardness  is  obtwned  with  {  « 
is  expelled  by  distillation,  and  about  half  the  copper.  (See  Allov,  and  Gcmia.)  The  color- 
whole  employed  is  thus  recovered,  and  more  ing  effect  of  the  baser  metal  is  often  removed 
silver  remains  behind,  together  with  any  lead,  from  the  surftce  by  the  process  called  "  whiter- 
eopper,  nickel,  Ac,  that  may  have  been  present'  ing."  The  article  is  heated  nearly  to  reibiess 
The  lead  in  the  cast  iron  pot,  after  the  removal  in  order  to  oxidize  the  copper  upon  &e  outdde 
of  the  crust  is  ladled  ont  into  a  gutter,  which  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  is  then  plunged 
conducts  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  while  still  hot  into  water  addulated  with  nitric 
east  iron  bottom,  where  it  is  kept  for  some  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  removes  the  oxide  of 
hours  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off  eopper,  and  leaves  the  partioles  of  pure  silver 
the  last  traces  of  due.  It  ia  dien  Jet  into  an  of  a  blanohed  or  dead  white  ai^earanos^  wlUA 
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tf  desired  is  remoTed  hj  bnrnlBhin^.  The 
blanched  appearance  of  new  coin  is  owing  to 
this  treatment  applied  to  the  blanks  before 
milUng.  Ardoles  of  plate  are  also  deadened  or 
melted  hy  boiling  them  in  bisnlphate  of  potaah. 

8ILVERSIDE,  or  Silteb  Fish,  the  oommon 
name  of  the  small  marine  spiny-rajed  fishes  of 
the  family  atfiarinida,  chareoterized  by  a  pro* 
traotUe  month,  withont  notch  in  upper  Jaw  or 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  the 
pharyngeals,  the  Ist  branchial  arch  with  loi^; 
peol^tionfl,  8  dorsals  most  oommonly  distant, 
and  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  eyes  are 
Terr  large.  In  the  genua.  a£Uma  (Unn.)  the 
body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  rilTerr  band 
runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silverside 
(A.  noUUa,  Mitch.)  is  from  8  to  6  inohea  long, 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translncent ;  the  dor- 
sals are  contigaons,  the  2d  reaching  as  far  back 
as  the  uial ;  it  is  fonnd  from  New  England  to 
Sonth  Oarolina.  It  accompanies  the  smelt  in 
spring  and  antnmn  into  onr  rivers,  and  is  pop- 
nlarly  called  oapelin,  thongfa  this  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  mallotm  villotut.  Several 
other  species,  about  4  inches  long,  are  fonnd 
in  the  watera  of  the  soathem  states  and  West 
Indies.  The  A.  Mumbotdtiana  (Onv.),  from 
Mezioo,  attains  a  length  of  11  IntdieB;  It  is 
peroh-like  in  fonn,  with  a  more  pcdnted  anont; 
color  greenish  with  uItcit  reflecdona,  and  the 
candal  edged  with  Uabkian.  Another  Mexican 
species  (A.  vomerina,  Cqt.)  is  8  inches  long. 
More  than  30  other  species  are  described  by 
Onvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  z.  of  the  Mis- 
toire  naturelU  de»  poUtant  (1886);  they  are 
much  valned  as  articles  of  food ;  uiey  swim  in 
shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets;  the  roe 
and  yonng  fry  are  highly  esteemed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Uediterranean ;  the  fleah  resem- 
bles that  of  the  smelt,  whence  the  A.  pretbytfir 
(Our.)  is  (tften  called  sand  smelt ;  many  species, 
salted,  are  sold  as  sardines,  and  some  are  oalled 
anchovy,  a  name  properly  belcmging  to  the 
genus  engraulia  (Ouv.)  of  the  herring  fiunily. 

BIMBIBSE,  ao  E.  government  European 
BoBsia,  bounded  N.  by  Easaa,  E.^  Orenbu^ 
6.  by  Samara  and  Su-atov,  and  W.  by  Penza 
and  S^ni  Novgorod ;  area,  18,768  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1858,  1,140,978.  The  surface  oondsts  gen- 
erally of  a  plain,  which  rises  into  bills  of  about 
400  feet  in  height  toward  the  E.  The  govern- 
ment is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Volga,  and 
in  the  W.  by  ite  tributary  the  Sura.  Oypsum, 
alabuter,  limestone,  snlphnr,  and  naphtha  are 
found.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  leather,  cloth, 
tallow,  potash,  and  glass.  The  inhabitants 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  chnroh,  but  there 
are  a  few  Ohriatians  of  c^er  aeote,  and  some 
70,000  or  80,000  Hohammedana  and  people 
profeedng  ouier  oriental  creeds.— Siicbibse. 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  <a 
the  Volga,  lOS  m.  8.  8.  W.  from  Kasan,  and 
448  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Moscow ;  pop.  about  18,- 
000.    It  stands  in  a  oommanding  portion  In 
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tiie  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plidn,  and  cem- 
tains  mannihetoriea  of  soap  and  candles,  19 
churches,  and  a  monument  to  the  historian 
Earamnn,  who  was  a  native  of  the  province. 

SIMEON,  the  2d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  guilty  of  gross 
deception  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  tfa« 
Bheohemites  (Gen.  xxziv.),  for  which  they  rfr- 
oeived  their  father's  curse  (Gen.  slix.  5-7) ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Joseph^s  seled;- 
ing  Bimeon  as  a  hostaf^  (Gen.  xlii.  24X  that  he 
baa  been  partionlarly  active  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  Joseph  to  tiie  Ishmaelites.  The  cnrse 
vi  Jaoob :  "  I  wHI  divide  than  in  Jacob,  and 
scatter  them  in  Israel,"  was  Iblfilled  in  r^rd 
to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  (See  Lrti.}  Sim- 
eon*8  inheritance  as  a  tribe  was  not  a  compact 
territory,  but  a  small  cUstrict  within  the  Hmita 
of  that  of  Judah,  md  some  tracts  in  Mount  Bwe 
and  the  district  of  Oedor.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24, 89, 
42.)  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amounted  at 
the  exodus  to  69,800 ;  but  only  22,200  entered 
the  promised  land. 

SIMEON,  Charlxs,  an  English  divine,  bom 
in  Reading  in  1769,  died  Nov.  IS,  1836.  He 
was  eduuSed  at  Eton  and  at  King's  college, 
Oamhridge,  and  having  taken  orders,  was  pre* 
aented  in  1788  to  the  living  of  Trinity  church, 
Oambridge,  which  he  held  till  hia  death,  a  pe- 
riod of  68  years.  He  was  eminentiy  disan- 
gnished  for  his  unostentatious  piety,  and  for  the 
assiduity  with  which  during  his  long  miaistiT 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest. 
His  works,  filling  21  volumes,  were  published 
in  1882,  oompising  upward  of  2,000  skeleton 
eermons ;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  the 
Kev.  W.  Cams  (1847). 

SIMEON  STYLITE8.   See  Bttutes. 

BIMFEROPOL,  or  Buphebopoi.  (Tut^  Ah- 
medtihid),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Taurida,  in  the  Crimea,  sit- 
uated on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  8.  E.  from  Odessa, 
and  40  m.  N.  E.  from  Sebastopol ;  pop.  8,000:. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  1(^  hills, 
and  Offluista  m  two  parts,  the  <AA  and  mm 
town.  The  former  was  bnilt  by  the  Tartars,  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  miserable 
appearance:  the  latter  was  built  by  the  Rus- 
Biuis,  md  has  wide  straight  streets  and  a  sjpa- 
oioQB  square.  The  Greek  cathedral  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Russia.  He 
population  is  made  up  of  Russians,  Tartan, 
Greeks,  Armeniana,  and  Germans. 

SIMMS,  WnxiAM  GiLMOBE,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Oharleston,  S.  C,  April  17, 1804. 
He  is  of  Irish  extraction  on  the  father's  side. 
At  7  years  of  age  he  began  to  write  verses,  and 
during  the  war  of  1813  hia  chief  empl<^yment 
in  his  leisure  hours  was  to  compose  rhymed 
nanatives  of  the  exploits  of  the  American  anny 
and  navj.  Owing  to  the  stnutened  cireum- 
atanoea  of  his  fiunily  and  a  sickly  childhood, 
hia  early  education  was  very  simple,  and  at 
10  years  of  age  almost  hia  only  acqnirements 
were  a  knowledge  reading  and  writing.  At 
that  period  his  father,  who  had  some  years 
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prerloDS  sought  to  better  bis  fortunes  hy  mi- 
grating to  the  Bouth-west,  made  preparations 
n>r  reraorin^  ^oang  Simms,  who  was  his  onlf 
sorriving  child,  to  bis  plantation  in  Mississippi 
territory.  His  grandmother,  in  whose  oare  he 
had  biUierto  been,  resisted  his  removal  from 
her  oare,  and  an  ezoiting  lawsuit  ensaed,  re-, 
suiting  in  his  retention,  in  accordance  with  bis 
own  wishes,  in  Oharleston.  For  several  years 
he  was  employed  as  elerk  in  a  dmg  and  diemieal 
hODse  in  Charleston,  bnt  at  18  he  qnitted  thia 
ocoapatk>n  to  oommenoe  the  stody  of  law.  At 
80  be  was  married,  and  on  bis  fiSdbirUiday  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  A  year's  praotiee  sufficed 
to  weary  him  with  his  profession,  and  in  1838 
he  became  editor  and  part  oroprietor  of  the 
"  Oharleston  City  Gazette."  He  had  previonsly 
poblisbed  a  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Charles 
Gotesworth  Pinokney"  (1825),  and  3  volumes 
entitled  "  Lyrical  and  other  Poems"  and  "  Early 
Lays"  (1827).  These  were  snooeeded  in  1829 
by  "  The  Vision  of  Oorte«,  Cain,  and  other  Po- 
ems," and  in  the  following  year  by  *'  The  Tri- 
color, or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris,"  a  met- 
xioal  celebration  of  the  French  reTomtion  of 
Jolf,  1880.  The  "  Gazette"  having  daring  the 
penod  of  the  QnUifieation  excitement  declared 
itself  in  &Yor  of  Ihe  XTnion,  involTOd  its  pro- 

Srietors  in  beary  peconiary  loeses,  and  in  1833 
[r,  Simms  foona  bimsefr  nearly  penniless. 
Haviog  abont  the  same  time  lost  by  death  hia 
grandmother,  father,  and  wife,  be  left  Charlea* 
ton  for  the  North.  At  Hingbam,  Mass.,  where 
he  passed  the  anmmer,  be  prepared  for  the 
press  the  longest  and  best  of  bis  ima^native 
poems,  "  Atabintis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea"  (New 
York,  183S),  wbioh  was  the  means  of  intro- 
dncing  the  author  to  the  literary  circles  of 
New  York.  Ip  the  same  year  appeared  bis 
first  prose  tale,  "  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Oriminal,"  expanded  from  a  magazine  article 
pablisbed  10  years  prerions;  and  tbenoefiHv 
ward  down  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Simma 
has  been  one  of  the  most  indnsbioas  and  pro-' 
lifio  of  living  antbors,  sanding  forth  in  rapid 
mooession  volnmea  of  poetry,  romance,  bis- 
torj,  biography,  or  miscellaneous  literature, 
many  of  wbioh  have  obtained  a  wide  popn- 
larily.  His  poetical  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  comprise  "  Sonthem 
Passages  and  Pictures"  (1889);  "Donna  An- 
na" (1848)  ;  '*  Gronped  Thoughts  and  Scatter- 
ed Fancies"  (1845);  Lays  of  the  Palmetto" 
(1848),  a  series  of  ballads  illustrating  the  deeds 
of  South  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
"  Poffltts,  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and 
OontempIatiTe"  (3  vols.,  1864);  "Areytos,  or 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Sonth"  (I860) ;  and  a 
nnmW  of  oooasional  pieces.  He  has  also  pro- 
duced two  dramas,  "Norman  Hanrice,  or  the 
Kan  of  the  People,"  and  "Michael  Bonbam,or 
the  Fall  of  Alamo,"  and  has  adapted  Shake- 
speare's Timon  of  Athens"  for  the  stage,  with 
numerons  additions  of  his  own.  As  a  writer  of 
prose  romances,  however,  he  is  altogether  bet^ 
ter  known  than  l^anyotiier[wodaotionsof  his 


pen,  and  no  American  author  has  drawn  more 
frequently  from  local  or  revolutionary  history  to 
give  interest  to  bis  narratives.  His  novels  may 
be  divided  into  four  classes,  those  of  a  purely 
imaginative  character,  those  founded  on  gen- 
eral history,  the  series  of  revolutionary  stories, 
and  the  romances  of  backwoods  life,  designat- 
ed as  border  tales.  His  contributions  to  ima- 
ginative, fiction  comprise  a  nUlange  entitled 
"The  Book  of  my  Lady"  (1888);  "Oari  Wer- 
ner" (1888);  "Ooiift8tion,ortbe  Blind  Heart"  ^ 
(1843);  "GaBtleDiBmal"(1846);andtwOBeries  ^ 
of  tales  entitled  "  The  Wigwam  and  the  OaUn" 
(1845-'6)  and  "Marie  de  Bermere"  (1868). 
His  historical  romances  are :  "  The  Yemassee" 
(1886),  one  of  the  author's  most  carefully  writ- 
ten ^od  snccessfhl  works,  founded  in  great 
measure  upon  bis  experience  of  the  Indian 
character;  *'Pelayo"  (1888),  and  its  sequel 
"Count  Julian"  (1846);  "The  Damsel  of  Da- 
rien"  (1846) ;  "  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the 
Huguenots  in  Florida;"  "The  Maroon  and 
otber  Tales"  (1866);  "  Vasoonoelos"  (1867); 
and  the  "Cassiqoe  of  Eiawab"  (1860).  The 
"Partisan"  (1886),  the  first  of  his  revolution- 
ary atones,  was  foUowed  in  the  snooeediug 
year  by  "  MdUohampe,"  and  after  a  \oog  inter- 
val by  "Katharine  Walton"  (1861),  both  in 
continuation  of  the  ori^nal  story ;  and  the  8 
works  oonstitato  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
active  mihtur  operatu>ns  in  the  Oarolinas  dur- 
ing the  revotntKoi,  with  graphic  piotores  of 
scenery  and  manners.  His  remaining  works 
of  this  class  are :  "  The  Scout,"  originally  pub- 
lished as  "  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Biders 
of  the  Oongaree"  (1841);  "Woodcraft,"  origi- 
nally entitied  "  The  Sword  and  the  Distaff;" 
"  The  Forayers,  a  Raid  of  the  Dog  D»s"  (1866), 
and  ito  sequel  "Eutaw'*  (1866).  To  the  bist 
class  of  bis  novels,  or  those  founded  on  local 
history  and  the  incidents  of  f^ntier  life,  belong 
"Ooy  Bivers"  ri884),  fNnn  wbieb  the  German 
author  Sealafield  has  borroirad  whole  page* 
.literally;  "Richard  Hordis"  (1888);  "Border 
Beagles"  (1840);  "Beanohampe,  or  the  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy"  (1842);  "Helen  Halsey" 
(1846);  "The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle 
of  St.  John's,  Berkeley"  (1863) ;  and  "  Charle- 
mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Village'^  (1866). 
To  tiie  department  of  history  and  biography 
Mr.  Simms  baa  contributed  a  "History  of 
South  Carolina,"  "  Sonth  Carolina  la  the  Revo- 
lution" (1864),  a  reply  to  certain  statements  in 
relation  to  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  stete, 
and  lives  of  Gen.  Marion,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen.  Greene.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  inclnded  a  "Geogr^by 
of  Sonth  Carolina,"  and  a  nnmber  of  articles 
on  the  "Civil  Warfiwe  of  the  Sonth"  and  the 
"American  Loyalists  of  the  Bevolotionflry  Pe- 
riod," published  in  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger"  and  the  "  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view." Hia  remuning  works  inolnde  "  Views 
and  Reviews  in  American  Literature ;"  "  Ege* 
ria,  or  Voices  of  Thought  and  Coonsel  for  uie 
Woods  and  W^ride,"  a  ooQeotioa  of  i^horisma 
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in  proM  mi  tbdm;  "Vatlwr  Abliot,  or  tk* 
HomeTouriat,  aUedley;"  "Southward  Hoi** 
(18&4),  wiiioh  has  beaa  dasoribed  a»  "  a  specie* 
of  DeeameDoi^  ixt  whioh  a  groap  of  travallen, 
taterolianging  opiiuou  and  oriticisnif  diaoow 
tM  aoanery  and  <urooiiutaiioea  of  the  South, 
with  freqimtt  introdootkm  of  aoog  and  itoi7 
"The  MjMmb  d  SlaTarr."  Ao.  He  has  also 
editad  with  notoa  the  7  dramaa  a«iribed  to 
Shakflq»eare,  but  not  pabliibed  ainong  his 
ynxkMt  nnder  the  title  of  "A  Sttpplemuit  to 
Ktake^eare'a  TUjb,"  and  Imb  b«ca  a  frequent 
oontributw  to  periodical  Uteratore,  beaido  de* 
liTering  oooaaional  watioos  before  public  bod- 
i«a  or  lUerary  WBioeiitiona.  Many  of  tha 
Uographiea  of  th«  stateemen,  aoldien,  and  ait- 
thors  of  Booth  Carolina  in  tbi*  QjrolwEedia  are 
alao  £t(m  his  pan.  Mr.  fiimins  reudea  on  hia 
idantation  of  Woodlands  near  Uidway,  S.  0., 
where  he  ooeopiea  himself  chiefl/  with  mral 
pnrenita  and  literatve.  He  has  oocasionaUr 
mingled  in  politioa,  bnt  once  1846  has  held  do 
pabUo  poflitioii.  He  is  an  indnstrioos  and  me* 
thodicu  worker,  aa  the  number  and  varietj  of 
hia  booka  teati^,  a  oareibl  obaerrer  of  oharao- 
ter  and  mannera,  and  dnring  extenahe  tonn 
throned  the  South  and  Sonth-West  has  aoou- 
nmlated  many  of  the  inoidenta  which  form  the 
groondwork  of  his  novda.  "  His  mannera,"  as 
osae  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemp<»aEiea 
haa  remarked^ ' '  like  the  expression  of  his  oonn- 
tenanoe,  are  singularly  frank  and  ingenaoos, 
bis  temper  generous  and  sinoere,  his  domeetiQ 
afieotioDs  strong,  his  friendships  faitihfii|  ud 
lasting,  sjid  his  life  blameless." 

SIMODA,  a  port  of  enti7  in  Japan^  on  the 
8.  dde  of  Uie  island  of  Niphon,  near  the  end 
of  a  rooky  promontory  indented  by  the  little 
kndlooked  bay  of  Simoda.  It  is  an  inconsid- 
erable place,  being  originally  only  a  fishing 
Tillage  of  8,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  in 
16S4  waa  Turited  by  a  aerere  earflionalrfl  which 
destroyed  a  l^e  iwrt  of  ita  firadle  dwellinga 
and  nearly  miiwd  ita  harbor.  It  was  one  of 
ib»  S  ports  first  opened  to  American  trade  by 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  in  IBM,  bnt  is  <£ 
much  less  importance  tiian  the  other  two. 

SUCON,  JuLBB,  a  French  philosopher,  bom 
in  Lorient,  Deo.  81, 1614.  He  entered  the  nor- 
mal school  in  Paris  in  1883,  waa  one  of  the  most 
bnlliant  pupils  of  Cousin,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  pluloeophy  in  the  normal 
aohool  in  1887,  and  depnty  of  Cousin  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1B89.  He  was  dected  to  the  national 
assembly  in  1848  by  the  department  of  C6tes 
dn  Nord,  adhered  to  the  moderate  republican 
party,  was  ^rominnit  in  the  d^bnoe  of  the  oni- 
Tersity  agunsfc  ttka  attacks  of  IContalembert, 
and  deiToted  himself  espfdaUj  to  qnesdona 
oonoeining  pnbUo  instruction,  on  which  he  waa 
nnointed  to  report  the  oigamc  law.  For  po- 
luieal  reasons  ms  course  at  the  Sorbonoe  was 
suspended  Deo.  16, 1851,  but  he  has  since  twice 
accepted  iuTitations  (in  1865  and  1866)  to  de- 
liver lectures  aa  phUosc^hy  in  the  princmal 
attiaa  of  BeJ^nuL  His  most  important  phuo* 
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andrut  (S  vols.,  184^'6),  Le  dtvoir  (1864  ;  5th 
ad.,  1667X  La  rtUgion  naturtlU  (1866),  and  La 
Hherti  da  eanaoUnu  (1857).  He  has  alao  adib< 
ed,  with  valoable  introductions,  the  works 
Descartes,  Bossaet,  Malebrancbe,  and  Amand, 
has  contributed  occasionally  to  the  Btvue  dm 
dmt  wumdM  and  freonentiy  to  the  LUerti  d* 
fmm-^  and  puUiahed  m  1861  X*«wrt^  a  tn*> 
tise  on  the  conditiona  of  female  labor  in 

SIMON,  BioHUD,  a  Flrenf^  Hebraiat,  bam 
in  Di^H>e,  May  18,  1688u  died  there,  April  11, 
1713.  He  entraod  the  coogregatiMi  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  the  age  fif  21,  was  inmessor  af  i^oei>* 
phy  euccesavely  in  tiie  college  of  JoiHy  and  in 
that  of  the  Oratory  in  Paru,  and  in  1671  be* 
came  iuvolred  in  a  controversy  with  the  Port 
BoyaUsts  by  a  puUication  entitled  Fid£t  EeeU- 
$UB  OrmitalU.  In  1678  appeared  hia  ^iUait* 
eritiqw  du  Vieus  Teitammt,  in  whidtt  he  afe- 
tribntes  the  aothorsh^  of  the  Pentatenoh  to 
scribes  of  the  time  of  Fsdras.  It  was  vit^ently 
assailed  by  Boosaet  and  snppreesed,  and  the  au- 
thor ezclodedfrvm  the  OrMory.  Hesnbseqnui^ 
]3rUTedinBelleTiUe,Di«me,and^riB.  AmoB* 
Tm  other  works  are:  Miitoin  eritmie  ds  £ 
fir&OM  6t  de$  eoutumet  dea  nation*  du  Zetant 
(Amsterdam,  1684) ;  EitUtim  mUqua  dm  Hmt' 
veau  Tatammt  (Rotterdam,  1689);  Sutoirm 
erUigtm  de»  prindpavx  eommetUaUwn  du  Kai^ 
96au  Testament  (Botterdam,  1696);  and  Nti^ 
velle»  cbmvatimi  «ur  le  texts  et  lei  mtmoiw  dm 
Ifomeau  Tettammi  (Paris,  1696).  All  his  writ- 
ings contuned  novel  and  iogenions  viewa,  ai^ 
among  his  adversaries  were  Boesuet,  Veil,  Sran- 
heim,  Le  Clero,  Jarieu,  Le  Vaseor,  and  I>a  Pin. 

SIMON  MAGUS,  a  celebrated  magician  of 
tjie  time  of  the  apoeties.   By  skill  in  the  re* 
sources  of  magic  ne  had  attained  such  power 
and  influence  as  to  be  called  "  the  great  power 
<rf  God."    Bat  while  PhiUp  the  Enagolist 
preached  in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  86,  he  not  only 
asw  himself  abandoned  by  moat  of  bia  fiil- 
lowws,  bat  was  himself  indaoed  to  9Wpif  far 
hqrtaam.    Soon  after,  when  Peter  ana  Jalm 
came  to  Samaria,  to  impart  to  the  new  oon- 
Terts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  impoidtion  of 
hands  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Bimon,  supposing 
undoubted  tliat  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  a  su- 
perior magic  power,  offered  money  to  the  ^>o»- 
tlea  to  impart  to  him  this  power.    He  waa 
sternly  rebuked  for  this  offer  by  Peter,  and  ap- 
pears no  longer  in  connection  with  the  rising 
Christian  church.  The  statements  of  the  eoole- 
aiastical  writers  respecting  his  fbrther  Hfo  am 
hif^ly  contradictory.   It  seems  oertain,  how- 
ever, that  he  travelled  through  many  coantriea 
to  ^ve  exhilntionB  of  his  magic  powtt,  and 
that  finally  he  settled  at  Borne,  where,  aooord- 
ing  to  liie  testimony  of  Busemna  (with  which 
a  statement  of  Suetonius  well  agrees),  be  met 
bis  death  in  an  aeronautic  attempt.   The  an- 
cient church  fitthers  call  Simon  the  first  heretic 
and  the  parent  of  all  heretics,  and  in  partioolar 
the  father  of  Gnostica,  as,  like  them,  ne  tan^ 
a  recondite      ramota  at^EMno  Goo,  dm  rsre^ 
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IfttioQ  of  a  divine  power  representing  Ood, « 
leries  of  seona,  &c.  In  ethics  he  was  theoreiU* 
call7  and  practicallj  an  Aatinomian.  Aboot 
the  middle  of  the  2d  centnrj  his  foUowera 
were  ttin  very  nnmeroos,  and  even  Ensebitu 
in  the  4th  centary  represents  the  Simonians  aa 
a  powerful  sect  They  early  split  into  sev- 
eral parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians,  found- 
ed  by  Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simcm  who 
claimed  to  bo  a  higher  manifestation  of  God 
than  he^  and  the  Dositheans,  foanded  by  Dosi- 
ISiens,  at  first  the  teacher  of  Bimas,  were  the 
mort  important  Simon  wrote  a  hnmber  of 
works,  of  which  (mly  Insignificant  flngmentv 
are  left,  which  are  contained  in  Gnibe's  Spieir 
Ugium,  ToL  t. 

SMONE  DI  MARTHTO.   See  Mbmmi. 

SntONIANS,  Saist.   See  Saiwt  Simoit. 

SmONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at 
Inlis,  in  the  island  of  Oeos,  in  656  B.  O.,  died 
in  Syracose  In  467.  ETe  belonged  to  a  family 
whidi  is  said  to  have  held  some  hereditary 
office  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Bao- 
cbos,  and  In  hia  yonth  was  iDstmcted  in  masio 
and  poetry.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having 
then  aoqnired  some  celebrity  as  a  lyric  poet, 
he  was  invited  by  Hipparchna  to  Athenn, 
where,  with  the  excepaon  of  sevoral  years 
pSBsed  in  Thessaly,  he  probably  lived  an  til  his 
oOth  year,  when  he  was  crowned  fbr  his  vie* 
tory  in  uie  dithyrambic  choras.  His  elegies 
on  those  who  fell  at  Haratbon  and  Platesa,  his 
epigram  on  the  tombs  of  the  Spartans  slain  at 
IliermopylfB,  and  bis  odes  on  the  sea  fights  at 
Artemisium  and  Salamis,  were  celebrated  for 
a^ea  throughont  Greece.  The  latter  years  of 
hia  life  were  passed  in  Sicily,  at  the  coart  of 
Hiero  of  Syracuse.  He  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tfaemistocles,  and  of  Pausanias,  regent 
ui  Sparta.  He  is  reproached  by  his  rival  Pin- 
dar and  others  with  avarice,  having  been  the 
first  poet  on  record  who  wrote  for  money.  He 
was  the  most  prolific  and  probably  the  most 
popular  lyrio  poet  that  Greece  erer  ]>rodnced. 
A  few  fiiixments  ore  all  that  remain  of  his 
writings,  that  known  as  the  "  Lament  of  Da- 
nafi"  being  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  in- 
eluded  in  most  collections  of  the  6reek  poets ; 
the  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  'Scnneide- 
wiu,  Sinumidis  Cei  Carminitm  Seliquia  (8vo., 
Brunswick,  1835). 

SIMONT,  the  buying  and  selling  of  an  eccle- 
riastioal  benefice,  dignity,  or  preferment,  or  the 
causing  an"  incumbent  for  a  cormpt  considera- 
tion to  relinquish  an  ecclesiastical  office.  The 
term  is  derived  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  18-34).  Si- 
mony, according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  common  law,  and  is  a  grave  eccle- 
dastical  ofibnce  by  the  canons  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  ofaaroh  and  the  chnrch  of  England. 

SIMOOM  (Arabic),  or  Samiel  (Tnrkish),  a 
hot,  dry  irina  common  In  the  hot  months  and 
about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  in  Syria,  Ara- 
bia, Nnbia,  and  India.  It  comes  from  the  de>> 
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arts,  Itnd  is  charaeterixed  by  its  exawdie  host 
and  snffooating  eff'eots.  These  kioreaee  the 
longer  it  continues,  and  if  this  be  more  than  S 
days,  which,  according  to  Volney,  ia  its  nmal 
period,  they  ore  TeryfatiU  to  animal  lift.  Dor* 
ma  its  prevalence  the  inbabitaiitB  of  towns  and 
villages  shnt  themselves  np  in  their  houses^ 
and  those  in  the  deserts  tiieir  tents  or  in 
pits  they  dig  in  the  earth.  Hie  extraordinary 
and  panhing  heat,  Vkt  tfeat  of  an  oven,  is  ^i* 
rived  firoiA  the  orer-he«ted  sands,  wbioh  «t« 
whirled  np  from  eartiti  by  the  .adTanoing 
wind,  and  the  whc^  idr  Is  filled  wkh  an  w> 
tremely  snbtle  and  penetratinff  dnst  When 
tilie  wind  blows  in  sgnalls,  deaui  is  often  wvrf 
snddenly  prodaeed  by  acted  snffbeation,  ana 
fa  f<^lowea  by  hmnorriuge  at  the  nose  wd 
month.  Persons  exposed  to  it  proteot  them* 
selves  by  stopping  the  month  and  nose  with 
handkeivbieft,  and  the  camels  instinetiTely  bury 
their  noses  in  the  sand.  In  a  late  report  of  the 
storms  of  India  made  to  the  British  meteorologi* 
cal  society,  Dr.  H.  Cook  describes  the  linooa 
of  the  deserts  of  Ontchee  and  Upper  Sinde  as 
sudden  and  mysterioos  In  its  appearanee,  in- 
Tlfdble  and  singnlarly  fatal  It  oanally  oooors 
In  Jane  and  Jnly,  by  night  as  well  as  l^daj, 
Bometimee  preceded  hy  a  odd  eomnt  of  m. 
Its  coarse  is  straight  and  well  d^ed  on  a 
narrow  path.  It  Is  not  aocompaided  by  das^ 
thunder,  or  lightning,  bnt  has  a  decided  sol* 
phnrous  odor.  Its  heat  is  intense,  like  the 
blast  of  8  ftamaee,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
life  is  generally  destroyed  along  its  path. 

8IMPLI0IU8,  a  philosopher  of  the  Neo* 
Platonic  school,  bom  in  Oilida,  flonriahed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Jnstinian.  He  was  a  pnpil  of 
Ammonins  and  Damasoios  in  the  sehou  of 
Athens,  which  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  hy 
tiie  imperial  decrees  of  the  6th  century  against 
the  ancient  religion.  In  conseqnenoe  the 
persecutions  they  suffered  in  benalf  of  a  Te- 
uton they  were  determined  not  to  give  up,  7 
philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  BbnjdlunS)  ■ 
sought  protection  In  the  ooart  <d  King  Oboa* 
roesofPer^  IHsappi^nted  in  th^  expecta- 
tions In  the  East,  ti)ey  re^olnd  to  retam,  and 
the  Persian  king  made  It  one  of  ttie  articles  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  tiiat  these  f 
philosophers  should  be  permitted  to  praotise 
the  fitith  of  their  fathers  without  being  ex* 
posed  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws  enacted 
against  all  pagans.  After  this  the  history  of 
Simpliciua  is  not  known,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  lived  either  in  Alexandria  or  Athena, 
employing  his  thne  in  teaching  and  writing. 
He  conoposed  commentwiea  on  Aristotie*s  CaU- 
fforia  Pky^ea^  De  Ckalo,  and  Be  Anima,  and 
also  one  on  the  .&i«MH({^  of  Eirioteta&  Bh 
nnnmentaries  on  Aristotie  are  the  moat  valo- 
able  ot  an  that  have  come  down  to  ns,  flmlBli- 
Ing  ns  with  many  important  fragments  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

SIMPLON.  SeeAiPS. 

SIMPSON.  I.  A  S.  00.  of  Hiss.,  bounded 
V.  by  Pearl  river  and  interesoted  by  fitcsng 
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liver ;  ftrea,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,080, 
of  whom  2,824  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  sandy, 
and  there  are  extensive  pine  woods.  The  pror 
dactions  in  1860  were  166,099  boahels  of  In- 
dian com,  1,861  bales  of  cotton,  and  88,207 
lbs.  of  rice.  Capital,  Westville.  II.  A  8.  co. 
of  Kj.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  intersected  by 
Drake's  creek ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
8,146,  of  whom  2,807  were  ^ves.  The  sar- 
fiwe  la  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
pTodnotioiu  in  1860  were  616,168  biulida  of 
tadiau  oom,  146,866  of  oats,  1,221,814  Iba.  of 
tobaooo,  and  6S1  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
11  ohnrohes,  and  888  papils  attending  public 
■ehools.  Oapital,  Franklin. 

8IUPS0N,  Bib  Jambs,  an  English  general, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  17S2.  He  entered  the 
army  as  ensign  of  the  Ist  foot  gnards  in  1811, 
and  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  Hay,  1612, 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  campaign  of 
1816  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  batue  of 
Qaatre  Bras.  For  many  years  afterward  he 
was  employed  in  responsible  positions  at  home 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  1646,  being  then  lieu- 
tenant-oolonel,  he  acted  as  second  under  Sir 
Oharles  Napier  in  the  campa^  of  Binde.  He 
aooompaniect  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  as 
chi^  of  the  staff,  and  upon  the  death  of  Lord 
R^^,  in  June,  1866,  was  wpointed,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  favorable  opinion  of  bis 
ability  which  Sir  Oharles  Napier  had  expressed, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  He  added 
little  to  his  reputation  in  this  capacity,  and  was 
ahuply  censured  for  the  failure  of  the  British 
attack  on  the  Redan,  Sept.  6.  In  the  succeed- 
ing November  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir 
'William  Oodrington,  having  shortly  previous 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  '*  for  dis- 
tingnuhed  services  in  the  field,"  and  decorated 
wiUi  the  grand  cross  of  the  oi^er  of  the  bath. 
In  1866  Napoleon  IIL  conferred  upon  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  lepon  of  honor. 

SIMPSON,  Jambb  Touho.  s  Seottish  phy- 
ddao,  horn  .in  Batiigate,  Lmlithgoirahire,  in 
1811.  He  was  edncf^ed  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  in  1892  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.I>.  He  commenced  his  professional 
career  as  assistant  to  Professor  Thomson,  daring 
whose  temporary  illness  in  1886  he  delivered  a 
course  of  pathological  lectures  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mid- 
wifery in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  position 
whi(^  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time ;  and  his 
lectures  are  said  to  have  contributed  more  than 
those  of  any  other  professor  to  sustun  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Edinburgh  sdiool  of  medicine. 
Prof.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new 
ducovery  of  ansestheda  to  midwuery  practice, 
whidi  he  did  Jan.  19, 1847.  He  subsemiently 
discovered  the  ane»Btihetical  properties  (h  chlo- 
roform, which  in  midwifery,  practice  he  re- 
garded as  more  mam^eable  and  powerful,  more 
agreeable  to  inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether, 
and  as  gMng  greater  control  and  command 
over  the  aopmndnotion  of  the  anasthetio  state. 
OSee  AzuBiamcB.)  2h  1840  Br.  Kmpson.  was 


elected  president  of  the  Edinburgh  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians,  in  1862  president  of  ^le 
medico-cnirnrgical  society,  and  in  1668  foreign 
associate  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine ; 
and  in  1866  he  received  from  the  Freoch  acad- 
emy of  sciences  the  Monthyon  prize  of  8,000 
francs  "  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  hu- 
manity by  the  introduction  of  ansathesia  into 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discoTexy  of 
the  anKstheUo  properttesof  chlon^im.**  His 

Erofeerional  vnUi^  are  nnmenrae,  the  moet 
nportant  being  those  on  obstetrics.  Of  his 
Obstetric  Uemoirs  and  Oontribntioiui"  as 
edition  has  been  published  !n  the  United  States 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  H.  B.  Storer, 
M.D.,  of  Boston  (2  vols.  8vo.).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished *'  Contributions  to  Obstetric  Pathology,** 
&c.;  "Essays  on  Anttsthesia," and  a  "Treatise 
on  Homoeopathy,"  which  have  been  republished 
in  the  United  States ;  and  several  memoirs  re- 
lating to  the  history  or  antiquities  of  bis  pro- 
fession. Apart  from  his  official  duties,  Dr. 
Simpson  has  a  private  practice  probably  ex- 
ceecung  that  of  any  other  physician  m  Edin- 
burgh, his  fame  attracting  patients  even  from 
the  antipodes. 

SIMFBOH,  T^OHAS,  an  Englidi  mathemati- 
cian, bom  at  Uarket-Bosworu,  Leioertershire, 
Aug.  20, 1710,  died  there,  Ksy  14, 1761.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  worked  at  the 
same  trade,  bnt  pursued  a  course  of  self-in- 
struction which  in  a  comparatirely  short  time 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
mathematicians  in  En^and.  While  still  very 
young  be  married  a  woman  60  years  of  age, 
having  two  children,  both  older  than  himadf; 
but  the  family  lived  in  harmony,  and  Simpson 
worked  steadily  at  his  loom  by  day,  employing 
his  evenings  in  study  and  in  keeping  a  schooL 
In  1786  or  1786  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  for  a  time  worked  at  his  trade  in  Spital- 
fieldfl^  bnt  was  soon  enabled  to  eatabfish  him- 
self as  a  teacher     mathematics,  while  on- 

E loving  bis  leisure  liours  in  researches  into  the 
igher  branches  of  science.  In  1748  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  roy- 
al military  academy  at  'Woolwich,  a  position 
which  he  filled  until  the  close  of  his  life,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  pupils  on  account  of  the 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  bis  style  of  in- 
stmctioD.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was, 
accorfing  to  Prof.  Playfair,  the  only  English- 
man capable  of  competing  with  the  great 
mathematicians  of  the  continent,  and  had 
**  solved  with  commendable  neatness  and  brev- 
ity several  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
physical  astronomy."  In  1746  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  many  at 
his  moet  important  papers  appeared  originally 
in  its  "Transactions."  He  published  worn 
on  fluxions,  the  laws  of  chance,  annuities  and 
reveraions,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
lo^trithms,  &c. ;  hut  his  most  valuable  publi- 
cation was  a  volume  of  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts'* 
(1764),  consisting  tj(  4  papers  on  pure  mathe- 
matics and  4  on  phydoal  astnnunny. 
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8D£B0GKt  Kabi^  a  Qennan  poet  and  anthor. 
born  in  Bonn,  Aug.  28, 1802.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1828  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prussian  government  in  the  law  department. 
In  1827  he  published  a  translation  of  the  2fih6- 
hingenlied^  which  paued  through  several  edi- 
tions, that  of  1840  oontaimng  20  additional 
tongs  pronounced  to  be  genuine  <>n  the  author- 
ity of  Lachmann.  An  original  poem  referring 
to  tiie  Frendi  revcdntion  of  July,  1880,  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  cost  him  his  position  in  the 
Prussian  service.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
since  1851  has  been  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  tiie  university  of 
Bonn.  Hia  principal  works  are :  Quellen  de» 
ShaTapeare  tn  Novellen,  MUrchm  ujid  Sagen  (2 
vols.,  Berlin,  1881),  published  in  coi^onction 
with  Echtermayer  and  Hensohel,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  which  an  Euj^liah  translation  edited  by 
Itx.  Halliwell  was  pnnted  by  the  Shakespeare 
society  in  I860:  Ifm^ianatihatt  der  lUUianor 
(1882) ;  Widand  der  Schmicd  rBonn,  1686),  a 
poem  written  in  the  ballad  >ad  relating 
the  adventures  of  a  legendary  Teatonio  hero  <^ 
tiie  early  ages;  Bheinsagm,  &o.  (4th  ed.,  1860), 
a  oollectioD  of  popular  tues;  adescriptive  work 
entitled  Das  mauriache  und  romantiaeke  Shein- 
land  (Leipaic,  1889) ;  Ban^Rraeik  der  Deutaehm 
Myihologie  (vol.  1.,  Bonn,  1868) ;  and  many 
Toiumes  of  ancient  tales  and  legends  in  prose 
and  verse,  under  the  tities  of  Deuitche  Volkt- 
hiicher  and  Da»  SelderAuck,  beaido  a  collection 
of  his  own  poems,  ballads,  and  legends  (1844). 

SIMS,  Jahks  Mabion,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  in  Lancaster  district,  S.  0.,  Jan.  26, 1818. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  OaroUna  col- 
lege in  1623,  stored  medi(une  at  Oharleston 
and  at  the  Jefforson  medical  college,  Philadel- 
phia, and  commenced  practice  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1886.  He  soon  became  widely  known 
as  a  skilful  operator  in  general  surgery,  attract- 
ing patients  firom  all  parts  of  the  southern 
states.  He  also  excited  the  interert  of  the 
medical  profession  by  hia  novel  theory  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  tritmm  naaeentiumf 
which  he  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  "American  Joamal  of  Medical 
Bdencas"inl848.  About  1846  his  attention  was 
especially  du*ected  by  constanUy  recurring  cases 
to  the  treatment  of  veuoo- vaginal  fistula,  hither- 
to deemed  inoorable;  and,  establishing  a  private 
hospital  at  Montgomery  for  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  women,  he  (NHnmenced  a  series  <»  ex- 
periments which  after  4  years  of  constant  effort 
were  crowned  with  complete  snooess  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  satnres  of  silver  wire  for  ue  silken 
and  other  sutures  hitherto  employed  by  the 
medical  profession.  He  afterward  extended  the 
use  of  metallic  sutures  into  every  department  of 
general  surgery,  where  their  superiority  is  now 
nniversally  acknowledged.  Alter  supporting 
his  hospital  at  Montgomery  at  his  own  expense 
for  4  years,  he  was  forced  by  failing  health  to 
abandx>n  it,  and  to  seek  a  northern  dinute.  la 
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1868  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  large  hospital 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatement  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  women,  and  submitted  his 
plans  to  the  public  in  an  address  delivered 
on  May  18, 1864,  before  an  audience  of  over 
400  phydcians.  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  woman^B  hospital  association,  couMsting 
in  part  of  ladie%  under  whose  aoapices  a  tem- 
porary institution  was  opened,  Dr.  Sims  holding 
the  position  of  attending  surgeon,  which  was 
soon  filled  to  overflowing  with  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  In  1868  the  common 
council  of  New  York  set  apart  land  valued  at 
$100,000  as  a  site  for  a  state  woman's  hos- 

fital,  in  addition  to  a  money  grant  of  $2,600. 
'reviously  to  this  the  state  legislature  had 
appropriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  association,  and-  during  the  Bession  of 
1860-'61  it  bestowed  a  further  sum  of  $60,000 
upon  the  institution ;  and  it  has  also  received 
considerable  donations  from  private  sources. 
The  records  of  the  woman's  ho^ital  show 
that  of  261  oasea  of  vawial  fistula  (vesical 
and  rectal),  a  ^sease  seldom  if  ever  before 
eared,  216  have  been  permanentiy  cured  by 
the  ulver  wire  suture,  86  are  curable,  and  9 
are  incurable.  Dr.  Sims  has  now  ([Dec.  1861) 
in  preparation  a  large  work  on  vagmal  fistula, 
comprising  a  clinical  report  of  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  the  woman's  hospital  and  in 
his  private  practice.  He  has  also  prepared  for 
publication  a  monograph  on  tri»mu$  Tuueen- 
num,  in  elucidation  of  the  theory  referred  to 
above.  He  has  published  a  paper  on  "Am- 
putation of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  an  operation 
into  which  he  has  introduced  important  modi- 
fications ;  one  on  "  Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery 
and  Tarions  contributions  to  medical  joamals. 
In  1861,  with  aviewof  inapectingthenospitalB 
of  Europe,  he  vinted  most  of  ue  European 
capitals,  where  his  skill  and  important  discov- 
ertea  have  been  most  generously  recognized. 

SIMSON,  BoBEET,  a  Scottiah  mathematician, 
bom  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  14,  1687, 
died  Oct.  1,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  tiie 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1711  succeeded 
Dr.  Kobert  Sinclair  as  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics, which  position  he  occupied  for  60  years, 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  during  near- 
ly all  that  time  without  assistance.  He  early 
Erected  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  pure  geo- 
metrical kind,  and  the  restoration  of  the  works 
of  the  Greek  geometers  was  the  main  object  of 
bis  scientific  career.  In  1746  he  publiued  a 
restoration  of  the  Zod  Plant  of  Apollonins, 
and  in  1768  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Slemmta 
and  J)ata.  In  1776  appeared  a  posthumous 
edition,  published  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Stan- 
h^,  of  his  restorations  of  Euclid's  books  of 
"  Forisms"  and  of  two  books  of  ApoUonius  De 
SectwM  Determinata.  He  also  left  a  manu- 
script edition  of  the  works  of  Pappus,  which 
was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  His  edition  of  Endid  has  been 
widely  used  in  elementary  instruction. 
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'  SITTAT,  a  groap  of  motrntabw,  lit  AnMa 
troa,  in  the  soathern  portkm  of  the  penlneola 
of  the  eame  name,  vhich  projects  between  the 
two  forks  of  the  Bed  sea,  thegiilf  of  Boez,  flep>' 
■ratinff  ft  fttni  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and  the  gulf  of 
Akabab,  from  Arabia  on  tiie  E.  The  pe&nnUft 
tt  Biiuu  is  trifmgnlar  in  Aape,  abotit  140 
ftt  length  from  N.  to  8.  and  nearlr  the  same  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  n<MilierB 
portion  is  an  arid  and  deeMrt  plate,  with  mnd 
ttiUa  and  moon  tains  of  small  eleration ;  below 
the  3dth jrarallel  it  rbes  into  4  ranges  d  moon- 
tains.  Tliere  are  nomeroTU  peaks,  ruig^ng 
from  1,000  to  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  di- 
vided by  deep  wadys  or  narrow  sand  valleya, 
except  in  the  oaae  of  the  Wady  ei^Baheh  and 
the  wady  es-Sheik,  two  wide  valleTi,  the 
former  separating  the  Jebel  el-Ohnbsh^  fhni 
tiie  Jebel  d-Foreia,  the  latter  the  Jebel  ed-Dcir 
from  the  same  mountain  smnrait,  iRBd  tiie  two 
mitiDg  in  a  wide  pMn  in  front  of  tte  Bm 
Sassfoh,  the  abrupt  northern  tenuinatitm  of  tiie 
Jebel  Hnsa  or  Mount  of  Hoses,  the  traditional 
SinaL  The  summits  of  most  historio  and  bib- 
lical interest,  b^inning  at  the  B.  point  of  the 
peninsnla,  are  the  Jebel  et-Tnrfe,  a  long  low 
monntain  sloping  on  either  side  to  the  sea 
and  terminating  in  the  low  promontory  of  Ras 
el-Mohammed;  the  Jebel  et-Tnr,  a  series  oi 
smmnits  of  somewhat  greater  hei^t  snrroand- 
ing  the  Jebel  Mosa,  and  separated  from  it  by 
narrow  steep  wadys;  the  Jebel  Eatherin,  B.  B. 
W.  of  the  Jebel  Hnea,  and  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  the  range  known  as  the  Jebel  Hnmr ; 
and  the  Jebel  Mnsa,  an  isolated  sammit,  with  a 
plateau  abont  8^  miles  long  and  nearly  one  in 
width,  gradnally  deaeending  toward  the  K. 
The  B.  point,  ftom  which  until  reoently  it  was 
BDppoBM  that  Invel  teorived  the  law,  is  9^9^14 
feet  high,  bntis  still  overlooked  b^  the  higher 
peaks  of  Jebel  Eatherin  and  the  Tmiah  ridges, 
and  the  wadys  in  firont  of  it  are  bo  narrow  that 
the  immense  congregation  coald  not  have  seen 
tiie  summit  of  ^e  motmtidn.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  which  observant  travellers  have  long 
felt,  Bnrokliardt,  and  after  bim  Lepsios  and 
some  others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrste 
that  the  Jebel  Swbal,  wnioh  was  sometimes 
called  "the  mount  of  God,"  lying  some  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  Jebel  Hnsa,  and  having  a  val- 
ley of  consideraUe  extent,  the  Wady  f^riran,  at 
fta  K.  fitoe,  is  the  tme  Sinai  This  sappoaiuoa 
fs  attended  vith  quite  as  msny  dlffioidtiei  at 
the  fbrmer,  and  is  not  noir  held  tlie  best 
authorities.  The  K.  extremity  (rf  the  Jebd 
Uusa,  oalled  by  the  Arabs  Horeb,  and  at  its 
termination  Ras  Basafeh  or  "  the  momitain  of 
the  willow,"  is  soppoeed  by  Bobinson  and  oth- 
ers to  be  the  Bind  from  which  the  law  was  dis- 
pensed. It  is  divided  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes 
of  which  the  convent  of  Bt.  Catharine  is  ntn- 
ated ;  but  from  the  termination  of  the  Ras  Ba- 
safeh there  open  ont  the  two  wide  valleys  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  Sheik  and  the  Rabeh,  the 
only  <mes  hi  tiie  ffinaitio  penimria  oapaUe  (tf 
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emtalning  tke  Tait  boat  «f  IiraeL  Oprndte, 
in  aseooesnon  of  terracea,  rises  the  Jebel  Sena, 
the  tmulnation  of  the  rid^  known  as  Ae  Jebel 
el-Fureia.  The  Ras  Seaafth  ia  7,«86  feet  bi^ 
«r  nearly  l,1tOO  ftet  lower  than  the  Jebri  ICnsa, 
bntHiitlM  eoTOMidfaig  pmt  of  the  uqplit 
Ifecatre  upon  whieh  it  aptm.  There  are  1 
ehurohes  and  8  ehapeb  on  this  moimtaiii,  dl 
small  and  in  a  ruinoaa  oondUion;  and  on  the 
W.  side,  2,000  foet  below  the  summit,  la  the 
monastery,  celebrated  alike  for  ite  antiquity,  its 
manusoript  treasures,  and  the  ho6[nta]ity  et 
its  ToonkB.  The  Arabs  point  ont  in  the  Wady 
er-Raheh  the  "  hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "  pit  of  Ko- 
rah,"  md  the  plaoe  where  the  molten  cdf  was 
made.  The  kte  Qui  B^ter  suggested  that 
Berbal  was  known  before  iha  nving  oi  the  law 
as  "the  mount  of  God,"  and  that  Pharaofc 
probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  whieh 
thw^  were  going  to  eaerifioa.  Its  diatanee 
ud-kwation  mm  agree  with  this  theory,  for 
wkieh  early  tradibona  give  much  ground. 
From  an  eariy  period,  oertunly  not  later  than 
the  first  half  of  the  8d  oentnry,  the  caves  o£ 
Mt.  Binal  were  a  refhge  of  perseented  Ohrie- 
ttaos ;  in  the  4th  century  tbey  were  the  lesoct 
of  aiMjhorites  and  aaoetios,  ai^  these  were  re- 

rtedly  attacked  and  murdered  by  the  ArabsL 
the  6tfa  and  6th  centnriea,  the  monks  of 
Ht.  Smai  were  represented  in  the  great  conn- 
eils  of  the  eastern  church.  During  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Moluumnedan  power  was 
at  ite  height,  the  noika  lived  in  constant  fear 
and  disquiet,  often  threatened  and  oooawmally 
attodceo.  From  the  oruaadea  onward  they 
have  hdd  more  peaoeftU  poaaeasiwH  but  with 
gpeatiy  dirainiahed  nnmbos  and  iimaenoa.— 
See  Forster's  "  Historical  Geography  of  Ar»- 
bU"  (S  vols.  8vo^  London,  1844);  Boachinft 
Brdbt$chr«anmg ;  Bartlett,  "  Forty  Days  in 
the  Desert"  (London,  I860) ;  Robinson,  "  Bib- 
Hoal  Researches"  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1866);  Staa- 
ley,  "Sinai  and  Palestine"  (LoidAotl,  18S9; 
Carl  Bitter,  Erdhinde^  vols.  xiv.-xviL 

BINALOA,  or  Ootauia,  a  state  <^  the  Mezi- 
oan  oonfedwraon,  bounded  N.  and  N.  W.  by 
Sonora,  N.  £.  and  £.  by  DnrangOL  8.  £.  and 
6.  by  Jalisoo,  and  6.  W.  by  the  golf  of  Gali- 
fomia  and  the  Pacific;  area,  82,686  sq.  m.; 
pop.  160,000.  Oapital,  Ooliaoan;  otho-  chief 
towns,  Mawflan,  fliualoa,  and  Sai^  GnuL 
Ite  Btato  lies  moBtly  W.  of  the  Siem  Hadae, 
ihong^  a  qwr  firom  that  chtin  otenda  ow  a 
portt<m  of  the  S.  B.,  and  the  aurfiwe,  low  oa 
tiie  sea  diore,  rises  n^adly  toward  the  easten 
border.  The  minoipal  rivers  are  the  Bio  del 
Oaliaoan,  the  Rio  del  Foerte,  and  the  Mayo. 
The  soil  of  the  lowl^ds  toward  the  coast  is 
sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated. 
The  mountains  are  in  their  lower  terraces 
without  wood,  or  only  covered  with  shrubs 
and  stunted  trees;  but  toward  the  Si^nra 
Hadre  there  are  dense  and  lofty  forests.  The 
rainy  season  commences  about  June  20,  and 
lasts  two  mcmths;  previous  to  this  the  earth 
ia  pwdied  and  qppears  Uke  a  desert.  Then 
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are  extenrire  gold  min^  near  ffinaloa,  and  a 
nint  at  Onllaoan,  which  la  18S6  ooined  $988,- 
S04.  Many  eattle  are  raised  in  the  state,  anid 
the  hides  and  flesh  exported. 

BINOLAIB,  Snt  John,  a  Scottish  philan- 
thropist and  agricaltaral  reformer,  bom  at 
Thnrso  castle,  Caithness,  Hay  10,  1764,  died 
Dea  91,  1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  nni< 
▼erslties  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1770 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  facnlty  of  advo- 
cates ;  snbseonently  he  waa  also  called  to  the 
English  bar,  bat  never  followed  the  lav  as  a 
profeesicm.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  oonnty  of  Oaithness,  whwe  his 
hereditarT-  estate  amonnted  to  100,000  acres, 
abont  a  fourth  part  oi  the  entire  oonnty;  ana 
for  the  next  80  years  he  ooonpied  a  seat  in  that 
body  as  member  for  Outhness  and  for  several 
English  oonstitaencies.  He  published  in  1788, 
daring  a  time  of  nniversal  financial  gloom  and 
de^Kindency,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Hints  on 
the  State  of  onr  Finances,"  which  had  maoh 
inflnence  in  causing  a  general  banking  system 
to  be  introdnced  into  !&igluid.  Between  1785 
and  1787  he  made  an  extenfflve  continental 
tonr,  and  upon  his  return  to  Scotland  insti- 
stuted  important  improrements  in  the  national 
Bgrioulture,  the  benefits  of  which  were  first 
practioally  tested  on  his  own  estates  in  Oaith- 
ness. These  socm  Increaaed  greatly  in  Talue 
from  the  systematio  end  intelugent  onltivation 
which  he  required  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pop- 
ulation which  they  supported  showed  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  material  prosperity 
and  in  morals.  Not  content  with  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Oaithness,  he  re- 
vived the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and,  by  the 
assirtance  of  government,  built  up  the  miser- 
able fishing  vulage  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing 
port.  Subsequently  he  occupied  himself  with 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  for 
tliat  purpose  established  a  society  of  which  he 
became  the  president.  The  board  of  agriculture 
•stat^faed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1798,  main- 
ly tiirongh  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was 
tiie  first  president,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
farming  interests,  and  under  its  anspices  agri- 
enltnral  surveys  of  the  kingdom  were  first 
made  on  a  comprehensive  and  saUsftotory 
scale.  Bimjlw  in  ohaiaoter,  though  of  greater 
magnitude,  was  the  **  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotlaud,"  commenced  in  1790  and  finished  in 
1793  (31  vols.),  which  is  a  model  work  of  its 
class.  In  1794-*5  he  raised  two  full  renments 
of  Oaithness  highlanders,  which  were  uie  first 
fenoible  bodies  whose  services  were  extended 
out  of  Scotland.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  he 
pablished  the  "  Oode  of  Health  and  Longevity" 
(4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1807),  which  met  with 
mndi  severe  criticism  from  the  medical  pro- 
foflsion.  He  retired  at  about  the  age  ctf  60  nom 
public  life,  and  thenceforth  boned  himself 

Erindpally  with  wricoltnre.  He  is  aiid  to 
are  been  the  author  either  by  samestitm  or 
indoraement  of  887  boob  and  pam^pblets,  and 
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his  own  "  Hints,"  "  Hans,"  "Propowils,"  "  Ob- 
servations," &o.,  were  produced  almost  with- 
out oessation.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  published  "  A  History  of  the  Public 
Bevenne  of  the  British  Empire"  (8  vols.,  17S4), 
a  "  Oode  of  Agriculture,"  *'  Essays  on  Agricul- 
ture," papers  on  the  "  Bullion  Question,"  &c., 
and  edited  the  so  called  "originals"  of  the 
Ossianio  poems,  in  we  authenticity  of  which 
he  was  a  firm  believer.  In  1830  appeared  also 
two  volumes  of,  his  correspondence.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made  con- 
sideraUe  progress  in  a  "Political  Oode"  and 
a^OodeofBeligion."  His  memoirs  have  been 
written  by  hit  b<mi,  the  Rev.  John  Sinclur  (3 
vols.,  1887).  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1786, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  held  the 
office  of  privy  councillor. — OATHAmKB,  a  Scot- 
tish authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Edinbui^h,  April  17,  1800.  She  acted  as 
secretary  for  her  fiither  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  Her  career  as  an  authoress  prop- 
erly commenced  in  1886,  when  she  published 
her  first  novel,  "Hodera  Accomplishments," 
which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by 
"  Modem  SoMety,  or  the  March  of  Intellect." 
Her  next  works,  "  Hill  and  Valley"  and  "  Scot- 
land and  the  Scotch,"  w«re  of  a  descriptive 
character,  and  in  "  Holiday  Honse"  (1889)  she 
0»ve  some  reroiniaoenoes  <»  her  own  childhood. 
The  "  Journey  of  Life"  and  the  "  Business  ot 
Ufe"  were  in  a  more  serious  strain.  Her  sno- 
oeeding  novels  comprise  "  Modern  Flirtations,, 
or  a  Month  at  Harrowgate, "  "  Lord  and  Lady 
Harcourt,"  "Sir  Edward  Graham,"  "Jane 
Bouverie,"  "Beatrice,"  "0ro88Pnipo8eB,"and 
others,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  drcn- 
lated  in  England  and  America.  She  has  also 
written  the  "Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and 
Aphorisms,"  "  London  Homes,"  and  a  number 
of  miscellaneooB  works  and  books  for  children. 
Of  late  years  her  attention  has  been  occupied 
by  the  superintendence  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tk>n  for  widows  of  officers  of  the  army. 

STODE,  Sonmi,  or  Bnm%  a  tenitory  of  Brit- 
ish India,  bounded  N.  by  Belooohiston  and  the 
Puigaub,  E.  by  the  Si^poot  states^  8.  by  Catch 
and  tiie  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  In^an 
ocean  and  Beloochiston;  area^  60,240  sq.  m.; 
pop.  1,900,000.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  is 
usuatly  spoken  of  as  Upper  Sinde,  and  the  8.  as 
Lower  Sinde.  The  chief  towns  are  Hyderabad, 
the  capital,  Kurrachee,  Sukur,  Shikarpoor,  and 
Tatta.  The  sea  coast  extends  between  the  Bo- 
ree  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  Gape  Monze,  a 
distance  of  about  160  m. ;  with  the  ftX0^>tion 
of  about  15  m.  at  the  N.  extremity,  it  is  vtrj 
low,  and  fh>nted  by  mud  banks  deposited  by 
the  Indus,  with  sand  hills  blown  up  from  the 
sea  beach  in  a  few  places.  At  high  water  the 
ahore  is  ovwflowea  for  a  oonnderable  distanoe 
inland;  there  are  only  a  fow  places  wooded, 
the  remauider  being  mere^  a  swamp.  Sinde 
is  travvsed  thron|^OBt  Hs  length  by  uie  Indus, 
and  the  connby  and  river  bear  a  striking  re- 
semhlanoe  to  Egypt  and  tiie  Nile.  The  deltft 
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of  the  IdAw  Is  overflowed  for  WTeral  miles  in- 
land by  spring  tides,  and  becomes  sabmei^ed 
during  the  season  of  the  fioode  in  the  river. 
The  Hala  hills  extend  along  the  W.  frontier, 
but  the  most  elevated  points  do  not  exceed 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indus  has  en- 
tirely deserted  the  Eoree  mouth,  and  the  E. 
part  of  the  country  hasaconsequently  become 
to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  vith  shift- 
ing sand  hills,  but  still  affords  some  pasturage, 
more  particularly  for  oamels.  «!&  the  N.  part 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  Jungle,  formerly 
preserved  as  btmtfaig  gronnds  for  the  rulers  of 
the  country,  but  now  used  for  supplying  the 
steamers  on  the  Indus  with  wood  for  fuel.  The 
dimate  is  remarkably  hot  and  dry.  At  Ilyder- 
■bad  the  mean  temperature  of  the  6  hottest 
months  is  08°,  and  in  Upper  Sinde  it  sometimes 
rises  to  120°;  but  in  wmter  frost  is  not  un- 
known. The  periodical  rains  or  monsoons 
which  refresh  other  parts  of  India  do  not  viat 
Sinde ;  and  there  is  little  rain,  though  heavy 
falls  occur  at  long  intervals  in  Lower  Sinde. 
Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  many  of 
Uxo  natives  att^n  a  great  age ;  but  in  the  lower 
coun^,  particularly  toward  the  month  of  the 
Indus,  there  is  mndi  malaria  and  fever,  and 
cholera  sometimes  commits  great  ravages.— Al- 
nm,  sulfur,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found ; 
ana  many  faswls,  shuls,  and  specimens  ot  pet- 
rified wood  have  been  disoovered.  The  soil  of 
Ihe  delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  light  day  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  land  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  is 
made  fertile  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Grasses  abound  which  at- 
tun  a  height  of  IS  or  20  feet.  Cotton  of  ex- 
oellent  quality  is  grown,  and  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco  sQoceed  well,  beside  rice  and  all  the 
other  common  crops;  but  agriculture  is  carried 
on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  Tigers  are  found 
in  tiie  jungles,  but  are  sddom  seen  in  Lower 
Sinde ;  and  panthers,  hynuas,  jackals,  foxes,  and 
wolves  are  common.  Hog*deer,  the  antelope, 
ib«;  and  wild  hogs  are  namerons.  Large 
nnmben  of  bnffialoes  are  bred  in  the  marshes, 
and  many  camels  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 
Partridges,  snipes,  quails,  and  wild  ducks  are 
nnmerons;  and  the  pelicfm,  faloon,  and  bustard 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the 
feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  Alligators 
grow  to  a  great  size,  but  seldom  prey  on  man, 
and  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Indus  as  in  the 
Ganges.  A  river  porpoise  which  weighs  up- 
ward of  SOO  lbs.  is  found,  and  fish  are  very  abun- 
dant. Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
annoying.  The  white  ant  is  particularly  de- 
Mmctive,  and  the  woodwork  of  houses  is  often 
0(mipletely  hollowed  ontbythem. — ^The  inhab- 
itants are  made  np  of  mixed  races,  principally 
Jats  and  Beloochees.  About  \  of  the  popala- 
tioD  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
Mception  of  about  60,000  of  other  sects,  pro- 
fess the  Kohammedan  religion.  The  Bindians 
are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the 
women  are  remarkably  good-looking.  They 
are  idle  in  their  halnts,  ezoeedlngly  Immolra^ 


Ignorai^  and  bigoted.  Their  lan^Di^  ia  a 
compound  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  Some 
mann&ctnrea  are  carried  on  in  the  prino^isl 

towns,  and  the  people  are  very  ingenions  work- 
men.  Bilk  goods  are  made  from  materials  im- 
ported from  Persia  and  China,  and  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cutlery  are 
manufactured.   The  foreign  trade  has  of  late 
years  become  considerable.    Some  traffic  is 
carried  on  with  Cabool  throngh  the  Bolan  pass. 
A  railroad  connects  Kurrachee  and  Hyderabad. 
—When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India, 
^de  was  ruled  by  Hindoo  princes,  who  had 
extended  their  conquests  over  all  the  eoontriee 
lying  between  the  Indos  and  the  Ganges.  lit- 
tle is  known  of  Sinde  from  that  tame  till  A.  D. 
711,  when  it  was  conqnered  by  the  army  of  the 
caliph  Abd  el  MaIek,  and  was  ruled  hj  him  and 
his  snooeBSors  tillI026.  It  was  then  conqnered 
by  U^moud  of  Ghuzneo ;  but  from  the  end 
of  that  century  till  1G41  it  was  governed  by  two 
native  dynasties,  and  then  fell  into  the  power 
of  Shah  Beg  Aj^on  of  Candahu-.   In  IfiSO  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  Mogul  empire  under 
Akbar,  in  178S  with  the  Persian  ander  Nadir 
Shah,  after  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  far- 
mer,  and  in  1766  passed  by  dowry  to  the  ruler 
of  Gabool,  remuniog  a  nominal  dependency  of 
A^hnniatfln  till  the  suDpresuon  of  the  Door&> 
nee  dynasty  in  1818,  thongh  governed  by  nar 
tive  princes  or  nabobs,  and  refusing  tribnta  ex- 
cept upon  compulsion.   In  1786  the  reignhig 
family,  of  the  Kooloora  tribe,  was  overthrown 
by  Meer  Futteh  Ali,  a  Beeloochee  diief  of  tha 
Talpoor  tribe,  who  divided  the  country  into  S 
independent  states,  each  under  several  ameers, 
of  whom  in  1889  th^  were  4  in  B;derabad,  8 
in  Ehyerpoor,  and  2  in  Ueerpoor.  Under  these 
chiefe  tiie  government  was  a  military  de^mt- 
ism,  fmd  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
English  East  India  company  were  never  very 
friendly.   About  the  b^^nning  of  the  present 
oentury  the  c<xnpany*s  agent  was  violently  ex- 
pelled, and  a  large  amoont  of  property  m  his 
onstoay  confiscated.  Subsequently  several  trea- 
ties were  made;  and  in  1888,  to  fiunlitate  tin 
operations  of  its  anny  in  the  eontemidated  Af- 
ghan war,  the  company  extorted  conceanons 
from  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  was  made  vir- 
tually one  of  its  dependencies.   The  disasten 
of  the  BritiBh  in  Afghanistan  having  encour- 
aged the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  acta,  a  mil- 
itary force  was  sent  thither  under  Sir  Charles 
Kapler,  who,  after  concln^Qg  a  treaty  with 
the  ameers  of  Lower  Binde,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  the  field ;  the  result  was  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Heeanee  (Feb.  17,  1843),  the 
rapid  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  estab- 
lishment m  British  anthori^.   (See  Kafibbv 
Sm  Ohablbs  James.)  Ali  Moorad  of  Zbjer- 
poor,  who  had  thron^out  m^tsined  hia 
mendehip  for  the  Britidi,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  possessions.    Under  its  present  rulers 
Sinde  is  rapidly  improving,  old  canals  have 
been  reopened,  villages  are  being  built,  a  rail- 
way  crossing  the  country  has  been  made,  and 
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bnds  vhidi  han  lain  mute  for  mora  than 
half  a  century  are  noir  under  enltiratttm. 

SIKDIA,  Fahilt  of.   See  Owalioe. 

SINE,  in  trigonometry,  a.Une  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendionlarly  to  the 
diameter  drawn  through  the  other  extremity. 
It  ia  spoken  of  either  as' the  sine  of  an  angle  or 
of  the  arc  which  measures  the  angle.  Oosine 
is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc.  Versed 
sine  is  tiie  distance  on  the  radius  from  the  foot 
of  the  sine  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc 

SING  SING,  a  riUage  of  Westchester  co., 
K.  T.,  beantifully  situated  on  h^h  ground  on 
the  £.  hank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its  widest 

?art,  called  Tappan  bay,  88  m.  N.  from  New 
'ork ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,867.  It  has  6  churches, 
■everal  schools,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  and 
a  state  prison.  The  male  prison  was  erected 
by  oonricts,  the  first  dralt  of  whom,  from  Aa- 
bnrn .  state  prison,  commenced  work  in  May, 
1836.  It  contuns  1,300  cells,  is  484  feet  long 
by  44  feet  wide  and  0  stories  h^h,  with  ranges 
of  workshops  mnning  at  right  angles,  40  feet 
wide  and  3  and  8  stories  high.  It  receives  con- 
victs from  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with 
the  addition  of  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Sullivan 
cos.  The  female  prison,  with  120  cells,  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  male  prison,  and  nnder  sepa- 
rate management;  it  was  commenced  in  1635, 
and  reoeives  female  convicts  from  every  county 
in  the  state.  Both  buildings  are  of  white  mar- 
ble. The  number  of  convicts  on  Jan.  1,  1863, 
was  1,277  males  and  186  females.  The  Hndson 
river  railroad  runs  through  the  prison  grounds 
under  arcbes. 

SINGAPORE,  an  island  of  British  India, 
ntnated  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Malay  pen- 
insula, separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
from  ^  to  2  m.  wide ;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  80,000.  Like  all  the  islands  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  is  thickly  covered  with  jun- 
gle. Near  tba  coast  there  are  some  swampy 
tracts,  but  a  little  way  inland  the  surface  rises 
and  becomes  nndulating.  The  thermometer 
ranges  between  71°  and  89",  the  average  tem- 
perature in  summer  being  84",  and  in  the  cold- 
er months  of  December  and  January  76°.  Rain 
falls  frequently,  the  annual  average  bemg  103 
inches,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  hedthy. 
The  forests  contun  much  timber  well  snited  for 
naatioal  purposes,  particularly  for  masts  and 
apars.  Nutmegs  and  all  kinds  of  spioes  grow 
well ;  and  sugar  cane  and  coeoannt  trees  are 
extenuvely  cultivated.  Tigers  are  exceedingly 
numerous  and  troublesome,  and  as  they  m&ke 
their  way  over  to  the  island  from  the  mainland, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  their  numbers; 
and  there  are  many  other  wild  animals.  About 
50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and 
26  per  cent.  Malays ;  the  remainder  consist  of  a 
few  Europeans  and  the  different  races  of  Hin- 
dostan,  about  1,600  of  whom  are  convicts,  Sin- 
gapore being  used  as  a  penal  establishment  by 
the  government  of  India.  The  governor  of  Sin- 
^ore  is  also  governor  of  Penanir  and  Malacca, 
ana  is  styled  the  gOTomor  of  the  Eaatem  StraitB 


Settlement  ffis  deputies  reside  at  these  placwa, 
and  Penang  is  <^cially  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
establishment.  The  Eastern  Struts  Settlement 
is  subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of  India: 
Mid  the  military  force  of  Singapore  consists  of 
about  700  sepoys  of  the  Madras  army.  Singa- 
pore was  anciently  settled  successively  by  the 
Malays  and  the  Javanese;  but  when  the  British 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Johore  in  1819  per- 
mission to  form  a  commercial  establishment 
upon  the  island,  it  had  only  150  inhabitants. 
By  treaty  in  1824,  in  consideration  of  $60,000, 
and  a  life  annuity  of  $24,000,  the  saltan  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  and  fee  single  of  Singa- 
pore, and  of  all  the  seas  and  islands  within  10 
geographical  miles,  to  the  British.— Singaporb, 
the  capital,  is  situated  oirthe  S.  ride,  upon  boUi 
banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  aame  name.  It 
may  be  conddered  as  8  townsMuhalnted  by 
8  distinct  races,  Ohinese  in  the  w.  or  commer- 
cial part,  Europeans  in  the  centre,  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  river,  and  natives  of  the 
uvhipelago  and  neighboring  mainland  to  the  E. 
The  town  contains  a  missionary  and  an  Arme- 
nian church,  several  Ohinese  pagodas,  native 
schools,  and  an  institution  founded  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  for  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
rious languages  of  the  archipelago,  Siam,  China, 
&c.  The  roads  of  Singapore  afford  excellent 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions;  car- 
goes are  discharged  into  lighters  and  taken 
direct  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
near  wfaioh  the  warehouses  are  rituated.  The 
number  of  veesds  cleared  from  Singapore  In 
1856  was  1,042 ;  and  the  valne  of  the  imports 
in  the  aame  year  was  $24,885,455,  and  <x  the 
exports  $21,606,980.  Most  of  the  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  have  some  share  in  this 
trade,  but  It  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain,  India,  Biam,  China,  and  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago.  Some  200  jnnks  sail  annually 
frvm  China  about  the  month  of  January  and 
arrive  at  Singapore  with  the  N.  E.  monsoon, 
their  cargoes  consisting  of  tea,  camphor,  cloth, 
and  other  articles.  When  the  opposite  mon- 
soon sets  in,  about  April,  they  return  with 
pepper,  tin,  edible  birds'  neste,  opium,  &c. 
From  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  from 
its  being  a  free  port  for  ships  of  aU  naticms, 
8inKi^>ore  has  bwome  the  great  centre  for  tho 
trade  of  S.  E.  Aria,  and  is  stilt  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Steamers  plying  between  India  and 
China  stop  for  coals  at  Sing^ore;  and  mril 
branches  from  the  Philippines  and  Batavia  Join 
the  main  line  there  for  Suez  and  Enrope. 

8IN0PE  (Turk.  3inub),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  S60  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 
Constantinople ;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  stands  on 
an  isthmns  that  connects  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  high  rocky  peninsula  called  Cape 
Sinope,  which  forms  an  excellent  ro^stead  on 
its  8.  E.  side.  The  town  has  an  'arsenal  and  a 
building  yard,  where  many  of  the  Turkish  war 
ve^ls  are  built.  The  timber  of  the  n^hboring 
forests,  particularly  oak,  ia  well  mitea  for  ship 
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boilding,  and  a  considerable  qTiantltx  u  ex- 
ported. The  general  trade  is  not  very  impor- 
tant,— Sinope  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Greek  city  of  the  same  name.  It  was  colonized 
from  Hiletns,  and  after  the  colony  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Cimmerians  a  second  was  eent 
who  refoimded  the  town,  682  B.  0.  It  soon  af- 
ter rose  into  importance,  and  continued  inde- 
pendent till  188  a.  C,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Pbamaces,  king  of  Fontus,  of  which  conntrj 
it  became  the  ci^ital.  It  was  much  omament- 
and  improved  by  Hithridates  the  Great 
Having  been  conquered  by  the  Bomans,  it  was 
made  a  ooIodt  by  Jnltiu  Cssar.  Diogenes  was 
a  native,  ot  Smope.— In  the  late  Bnsnan  war, 
the  TnrUah  fleet,  witili  the  «oeptioii  of  one 
steamer  which  escaped,  was  destroyed  here 
with  a  loss  chT  about  4,000  men,  Nov.  80,  1863 ; 
H  consisted  of  8  frigates,  S  corvettes,  and  a 
steamers,  and  was  attacked  by  a  snperior  Bos- 
iaan  force  nnder  cover  of  a  fog.  The  town  was 
bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely,  and  the 
fortifications  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 

SIOUT,  Stoot,  or  Oaioox  (ano.  Lyeopolia), 
a  city  and  the  capital  of  Up^per  Egypt  and  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  75  m.  N.  W.  from  Girgeh, 
nnder  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand  cli£b,  which  have 
been  extensively  excavated;  pop.  2^,000.  It 
has  some  beantiful  mosques,  and  also  some 
good  bazaars  and  bst^;  bnt  with  these  ex- 
ceptions it  is  a  oollectioD  of  mere  hovels.  It 
was  until  lately  tiie  principal  seat  of  the  slave 
teade  in  I^^t,  and  is  still  the  entrepot  of  that 
between  O^ro,  Darfoor,  and  Sennaar.  It  is 
an  important  military  station,  and  has  a  large 
manniactory  of  pipe  bowls,  of  which  consider- 
able quantities  are  exported.  There  are  the 
renins  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  vast  rook 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  alabas- 
ter quarries  on  the  oppodte  ran^  of  hills. 

SIOUX,  a  new  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bounded 
"W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by 
tiie  Liyan  Beakah;  area,  626  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  10.  The  surfk:e  is  nearly  level  and  the 
soil  productive. 

SIOUX,  a  powerftd  tribe  of  Indisns  in  Daoo- 
teh.  twritory,  ran^ng  with  other  tribes  horn 
tiie  Blue  Earui  re^on  to  the  Boc^  mountidns. 
Tliey  call  tiiemselves  Dacotahs,  and  are  a  brave 
and  warlike  nation.  They  are  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ghippewas, 
from  whom  they  are  separated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  toward  whom  they  cherish  the  most 
deadly  animoMty.  They  formerly  numbered 
nearly  80,000,  and  had  7,000  warriors;  bat 
their  naml>er  in  1853  was  estimated  at  only 
8,000.  Nearly  200  years  ago  they  were  visited 
by  French  Catholic  missionaries,  and  they  are 
farther  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any 
other  tribe  in  the  North-West.  The  Assini- 
boios  formerly  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  finpreme  Being 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  doties.  They 
cultivate  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  be^de 
Jinnting  and  colleeting  flirs. 


8IFH0K 

SIFH&KTO  (ano.  Mknoi),  a  iGhwdan  islana, 
one  of  the  group  of  0yoladee,  25  m.  W.  from 
S^a ;  area^  about  8i  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  weU  cultivated;  the  princi- 
pal productions  are  com,  silk,  figs,  wax,  ai^ 
honey.  In  ancient  times  the  island  was  colo- 
nized by  the  lonians  from  Athens,  and  its  ex- 
tensive gold  and  silver  mines  made  it  in  the 
time  of  Polycrates  the  wedthiest  of  the  Greek 
islands.  Its  treasury  at  Delphi,  in  which  was 
deported  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  was 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  richest  states  of  Greece^ 
and  its  public  buildings  were  decorated  with 
Parian  marble.  The  Siphnians  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamia 
fhey  fitmished  a  ship  to  the  Greek  fleet  Un- 
der the  Athenian  supremacy  they  paid  8,600 
drachmas  of  annual  tribute.  Bubsequentlr 
their  mines  became  lees  productive,  and  a  part 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  uiey  had  become  poor  even 
to  a  proverb,  and  thdr  Immorality  was  snch  as 
to  make  them  a  byword.  The  island  had  an- 
ciently 8  considerable  towns,  Sipbnos,  ApoUo- 
nia,  and  Kinoa ;  it  has  now  but  one,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  island,  Kastron  or  Seraglio.  'Hiere 
are  considerable  mins  of  its  andent  temples. 

SIPHON,  a  bent  pipe  with  one  arm  longer 
than  the  other  for  drawing  liquids  over  ue 
upper  ed^  of  vessels.  The  short  arm  te  in- 
troduced mto  the  liquid,  and  the  long  one  de* 
scends  to  a  lower  Jerd  ontode.    The  tnbe 
being  filled  with  the  Uqutd  by  suction  or  otho^ 
wise,  a  current  continues  to- flow  up  the  short 
arm  and  down  the  longer  one.   Its  movement 
depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  exerted  upward  at  each  end  with 
equal  force,  and  upon  the  preponderathig 
weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  loi^^ 
arm.    If  each  end  of  a  bent  tnbe  with  equal 
arms  be  turned  up  to  form  a  cup,  and  the  tube 
be  filled  with  water,  it  will  remain  fiUed  when 
BOBpended  by  the  middle  of  the  bend,  provided 
the  height  of  the  column  is  not  more  than  84 
feet  at  the  level  of  the  sea.   If  one  end  be 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  other 
hanging  outside  be  canted  so  as  to  bring  it  be-' 
low  the  sur&ce  of  this  water,  an  unequaldown- 
ward  pressure  Is  exerted  in  the  two  arms  as^nct 
the  equal  upward  pressure.   The  water  m  the 
longer  arm  preponderates  by  its  greater  grari- 
ty,  and  deacendine  is  immediately  recced  by 
that  pushed  np  the  shorter  arm.    The  bent 
tube  turned  up  at  the  ends  is  known  as  the 
WQrtemberg  siphon,  and  is  a  convenient  form 
of  the  instrument,  being  always  kept  filled  and 
ready  for  use.  An  arran^ment  for  convenient- 
ly filling  a  siphon  when  it  is  placed  in  the  fluid 
to  be  drawn  off,  consists  in  a  small  side  tube 
inserted  into  the  end  of  the  long  arm  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock.   The  aperture  of  the 
long  arm  is  temporarily  stopped,  and  the  air  is 
sucked  out  through  the  small  tube,  which  is 
then  dosed  and  the  aperture  opened.  The  use 
of  siphons  is  limited  like  that  of  pumps  to 
fadghts  at  which  the  column     the  fluid  to  be 
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raised  u  nearlj  eqnal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  place.  Witfaia  these  limits  they  hare 
sometimes  been  applied  as  s  means  of  drawing 
off  ponds  and  fhrniahing  rapplies  of  water  over 
matins  that  could  not  conveniently  be  cut 
throagh.  The  length  and  shape  of  the  ex- 
hausting pipe  is  of  no  consequenoe,  if  it  be  air- 
tight and  firm  enongh  to  resist  uie  external 
preesnre  the  air.--8iphon8  are  a  maoh  more 
aadeat  invention  than  pomps.  Tbey  were  in 
use  by  the  Egyptians  fhll  15  oentories  B.  0., 
and  their  application  to  drawing  liqnors  from 
their  vases  is  shown  in  the  drawings  preserved 
in  their  tombs.  Heron  of  Alexandria,  of  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  describes  their  use  on  a 
grand  scale  for  draining  lands,  or  conveying 
water  over  a  hill  from  one  valley  to  another. 
The  name  is  said  by  Wilkinson  ('*  Ancient 
Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  818)  to  be  "  evidently  ori- 
ented, and  derived  from  the  word  siph  or  to 
imbibe  or  draw  np  with  the  breath,  analogous  to 
and  perhaps  the  origin  of  oar  own  expres^on 
•to  sip.'" 

8IRA0H,  SoH  OP.  See  Eoolksiasticub. 

8IRANG.   See  Obbau. 

a  North  American  long-tafled  ba- 
traduan,  with  stont  eel-like  body,  naked  skin, 
pereiBtent  branchie,  and  only  the  3  anterior 
legs.  The  best  known  species,  the  S.  lacertina 
(Lmn.),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head, 
with  elevated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trun- 
cated snout,  8  branohial  tofts,  and  8  spiracles 
on  each  side ;  the  mouth  is  snudl,  with  distinct 
Hps,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at  the  tip 
and  sides ;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  bat  a 
'broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  along  the  outer 
bordw  of  the  palate  bones ;  nostrils  and  eyes 
small,  the  latter  black ;  the  tail  laterally  com- 
pressed, with  a  itayless  fin  above  and  below ; 
Umbswith  4  diort  (nd  small  fingers  with  homy 
tips.  It  attains  a  length  of  fh>m  8  to  8  feet, 
and  is  dosky  above  ^th  numerous  whitish 
n>ots,  and  porplish  below;  it  lives  cMefiy  in 
vie  mud  tmd  muddy  water  of  the  Carolina  rice 
fields,  and  is  often  tiirown  oot  when  the  ditches 
are  cleared;  it  occasionally  comes  on  land.  Its 
food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  eggs 
of  fish  and  fh)gs ;  it  is  sometimes  caoght  on  a 
worm  bait  by  anglers  for  the  common  bream 
(^pomotit) ;  it  is  regarded  as  venomous  by  the 
negroes,  and  is  always  destroyed  when  taken ; 
it  is  found  firom  lat.  86°  N.  to  E.  Florida.  Its 
discoverer,  Dr.  Garden,  sent  it  to  Linnaeus  with 
marvellous  stories  about  its  habits,  among 
others  that  it  fed  on  serpents  and  had  a  kind 
of  singing  voioe ;  from  the  latter  the  generic 
same  was  derived.  Like  other  perennibranohi- 
ates,  it  was  r^:arded  by  the  earlier  naturalists 
as  the  larva  of  some  salamander.  Two  other 
species,  the  8.  intermedia  and  8.  etriata,  have 
been  described  by  J.  Le  Ooute,  from  the  same 
localities  and  with  similar  habits,  bntmooh  less 
In  size ;  the  latter  has  only  8  fingers  on  each 
limb.  In  this  group  there  are  about  90  verte- 
bra, connected  by  conioal  cavities  filled  with  a 
gelaooons  sobstuoe^  aa  in  fishes;  8  pairs  d 
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short  ribs,  of  which  the  let  pair  is  attached  to 
the  2d  vertebra;  no  trace  of  pelvis;  8  cartila- 
ginous branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseous 
tongue  bone ;  the  lungs  3  long  sacs,  accessory 
to  uie  gille,  but,  as  in  the  menobranohus,  insuffi- 
cient of  themselves  for  respiration. 

SIRENS,  in  ancient  mytiiol(^y,  sea  nymphs 
who  enchanted  the  listeners  to  their  song, 
and  after  getting  them  into  tiieir  power  de- 
stroyed them.  In  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts 
they  are  said  to  have  endeavored  to  entice 
those  wanderers,  bat  Orpheas  surpassed  them 
in  singing;  therenpon  they  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it 
had  been  ihted  that  they  were  not  to  live  after 
any  one  passed  by  them  unafieoted.  In  Homer 
the  sirens  are  connected  with  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses,  who,  preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  isl- 
ands on  which  they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice 
of  Circe  plugged  the  ears  of  his  companions 
with  wax  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of 
the  vessel,  until  he  was  out  of  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  thus  escaping  destroction.  The 
island  in  Homer's  account  was  between  JEa^ 
and  &e  rook  of  Soylla  on  the  8.  W.  coast  of 
Italy.  Later  poets  represent  them  as  fomish- 
ed  with  wings ;  but  having  been  persuaded  to 
enter  into  a  musical  contest  with  the  Ifnsea, 
they  were  beaten  and  deprived  of  those  appen-^ 
dages.  The  nmnber  of  the  sirens  was  vanonsly* 
stated  as  2  or  8 ;  their  place  of  abode  as  on 
Cape  Pelorum,  on  the  ishuid  of  Anthem  usa,  in 
the  Sirenusian  islands  near  Psestum,  or  in  Oa* 
prese ;  and  they  were  called  daughters  of  Phor- 
CUB.  of  Aohelous  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore, 
of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gsea. 

SIRHIND,  a  territorial  division  of  Hindo. 
Stan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pnnjanb,  E.  by  Sir- 
mour  and  other  hill  states,  and  by  the  British 
districts  of  Sidiaronpoor,  Panipot,  and  Bohtook, 
S.  by  Bohtnek  and  Horreeana,  and  W.  by  Ba- 
hawalpoor;  area,  about  17,000  sq.  m.  In  the 
extreme  N.  E.  a  spar  of  the  Himalaya  projects 
into  the  territory,  bnt  tiie  whole  of  its  remain- 
ing sarface  is  a  uniform  plain,  sloping  very 
gradually  to  tiie  S.  E.,  and  broken  only  by  wa- 
ter courses  or  some  low  sand  hills*  The  moun- 
tdns  in  the  K.  E.  ^vide  the  head  waters  of 
the  Satlcg  from  those  of  the  Jumna.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  streams,  mostly 
affluents  of  the  Jumoa,  whose  annual  inunda- 
tions render  the  soil  fertile.  An  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  irrigating  this  great 
Iain  is  the  Firoz  canal,  originally  constructed 
y  command  of  Firoz  Toglook,  Afghan  sultan 
of  Delhi  in  1851-'88,  which  with  its  various 
branches  is  340  m.  long,  and  fiir  mooh  of  its 
coarse  is  parallel  with  the  Jomna.  The  oonn- 
try  is  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  governed  by  native  ohieftdns  onder  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  The 
districts  of  Ferozepore,  Umballa,  Loodiana,  and 
Eythul  have  been  at  different  times  escheated 
to  the  East  India  company. — SinmNn,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  this  territory,  was  once  a  city 
of  great  importanoe,  having  been  fbonded  by 
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F1r»  in  1807,  tmt  «w  repeatedly  captured  to 
the  fleroe  van  <tf  the  Bikba,  and  is  now  in  miiu. 

SIBITJS.   See  Dw  Stab. 

BIBMIUU,  an  ancient  city  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Savng  (Save),  just  below  its  jnnction  with  the 
£aonntiiu.  DorlDg  the  war  agunat  the  Do- 
oians  and  other  I^nbian  trit^  it  was  the 
principal  depot  of  Roman  military  stores,  and 
finally  became  the  chief  city  of  Fannonia.  It 
was  probably  a  Roman  colony.  It  contained 
a  large  manofactory  of  arma,  a  spaciouB  foram, 
an  imperial  palace,  and  other  poblic  buildings, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  ^e 
first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  "Ibo  empe- 
ror Frobus  waa  bom  here.  It  was  oaptnred 
snd  probably  destroyed  by  the  Avara,  into 
whose  hands  it  fell  in  l^e  6th  century.  Ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  former  magnifioenoe  still 
exist  near  Mi^witz  in  the  Austrian  Ifilitary 
Frontier  district  of  Peterwardein. 

8IB00G0,  or  Soutoooo,  a  S.  £.  wind  of  a 
auffocatiug  and  parching  heat,  which  at  cer- 
tain interval,  eq>ecially  in  spring  and  autunm, 
blows  with  great  violence  in  the  islands  of  the 
Heditemmeaa  and  on  the  6.  coasts  of  Italy, 
for  86  or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes 
even  for  a  week  or  more,  and  which  exerts 
a  most  pernicious  infiuence  on  animal  and 
'T^table  life.  It  is  regarded  as  similar  in 
character  to  the  nmo<Hn,  though  of  longer  du- 
ration, and  is  probably  modified  by  passing 
over  the  Ueditorranean.  It  is  hottest  in  Malta 
and  BioitT}  bat  of  diort  continuance.  In  the 
Ionian  idea  it  blows  for  a  longer  period,  but 
usually  not  so  fiercely.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  idee  speak  of  the  black  and  the  ordinary 
riroooo.  It  produces  very  little  change  either 
in  thB  Hiomometer  or  the  barometer,  but 
causes  a  sensation  of  terrible  heat  and  suffoca- 
tion, great  prostration,  and  oopioos  perspiration 
in  all  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  its  coming  is 
heralded  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  oneasineBS. 

SISKIN.   Bee  Absbdsvinx. 

BISKIWIT.   Bee  Tbout. 

SISKITOU,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  border- 
ing on  Oregon  and  Nevada  territory,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Klamath  and  Bhasta  rivers ;  area, 
over  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,690.  The 
mrftoe  is  in  ytat  mountainous,  the  Sierra  Ke- 
Tftda  mouatams  croesing  the  £.  and  the  Coast 
range  the  W.  j^rt ;  W.  of  theOoast  range  is  a 
rich  valley.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1858  were  140,000  bnshels  of  wheat, 
123,600  of  oats,  and  145,000  of  barley.  There 
were  5  grist  and  17  saw  mills,  and  a  distillery. 
Gold  is  found  in  great  abundaace  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  streams.  Tulare,  Goose,  and  Kla- 
math lakes  are  in  the  W.  part   Capital,  Yreka. 

SISMONDI,  Jxuir  Cdablbs  L&ohabd  Si- 
uoson  DX,  a  fVendi  historian  and  political 
economist,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  0,  1778,  died 
there,  June  26, 1848.  He  traced  his  origin  to 
an  iUnstrions  Ismily  of  Fisa,  who  had  removed 
to  France  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  ref- 
uge in  Switzeriand  after  the  revocation  of  the 
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the  c<^^  of  Us  natftre  town ;  bat  bia  ftther 
having  lost  part  of  his  Ibrtune  to  the  Freodi 
stocks  during  Keeker's  minisbT,  the  young 
man  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  hoose  at 
Lyons.  In  1793,  in  consequence  of  the  trou- 
bles there  and  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Switzerland,  the  family  removed  to  England, 
where  for  16  months  Siamondi  studied  English 
literature,  trade,  manufaotnrea,  and  mannera. 
Returning  with  his  parents  to  tiie  family  coun- 
try seat  near  Geneva,  he  and  his  father  were 
subjected  to  persecutions  for  having  giv^ 
ahditer  to  a  political  outlaw,  and  cooseqnentiy 
removed  to  Tnsoany,  where  he  devoted  hiiiH 
self  to  economical  reaMrbhes.  In  1801  ba 
pttbKdwd  a  TabUam  de  VagrieuUwn  TbacaiM^ 
and  to  1808  aTVott^  la  riehmta  eommtrtiaU 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva),  to  which  he  ahoved 
himself  a  strong  adherent  of  Adam  Smith.  Aa 
early  as  1800  be  bad  retnmed  again  to  hia  na- 
tive town,  had  been  made  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  department  of 
Leman,  and  become  a  French  citizen.  He  lived 
now  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Mme.  de  Bta«l 
and  the  enunent  men  who  surrounded  that 
celebrated  lady,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
history.  The  result  of  this  was  his  Siatoir* 
dea  r^nibligvM  ItaUennM  (16  vols.  8vo.,  1807- 
'18 ;  reprinted  in  10  vols.).  During  tlte  wint» 
of  1811-12  he  delivered  a  aeries  of  pnblie 
leotnies,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
Jm  UttSraturt  du  midx  ds  V Europe  (4  vols.  8vo<., 
Paris,  1818);  this  work  has  been  translated 
by  T.  Boscoe,  and  several  times  reprinted  both 
in  French  and  English.  During  the  Hundred 
Days,  he  was  in  Paris;  and  bemg  oonvinoed 
tiiat  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  previously  op- 
posed, was  now  the  only  man  able  to  protect 
France  and  give  her  liberal  mstitntions,  he 
boldly  advocated  his  cause  in  the  MoniUur^ 
but  reftised  to  be  rewarded  for  this  service. 
In  1819  he  published  his  Hou^ctavx  principet 
ePSeonomie  politique,  oudela  riekeue  dam  tee 
rapportM  awe  la  population  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Parish 
to  which  he  partly  recanted  the  prmciplea  he 
had  formerly  supported.  He  now  devoted 
himBclf  to  the  oompodtion  of  his  great  ffietmn 
dee  i^kn^poM,  the  fint  volume  of  which  appeared 
to  1821,  and  which  was  continued  to  the  22th, 
bnt  left  mcomplete  by  the  author's  death.  A 
continuation  to  2  volumes  has  been  added  by 
Am6d^  Ren^.  While  engaged  in  this  vast 
nndertahmg,  he  wrote  a  historical  novel,  Julia 
Sonera,  ou  Can  492,  a  picture  of  Gsul  during 
the  5th  century  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1822) ;  "  The 
ItiUian  Republics,''  an  eloquent  summary  of  his 
great  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  "  The 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  both  of  which 
were  originally  written  in  English  for  I^rd- 
ner's  "Cabmet  Cyclopiedia"  (1882  and  1836), 
and  translated  by  himself  into  Frendi;  his 
£Uidee  eur  Veeonomio  politique  (8vo.,  1637); 
and  fyndee  eur  lee  eonetitutione  dee  pevplei 
Ubree  (S  vols.  Bra,  1886-'8).  To  these  must 
be  added  his  PrM»  d*  Vhutoire  dee  I^UHfaie 
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bringing  the  French  Hnnals  to  the  detUh  of 
Eenrjr  IV. ;  and  a  nnmber  of  articles  of  varions 
kinds  which  he  oontribated  to  periodioalB. 

BIS800  (Dalbargia  »u$oo\  a  forest  tree  high- 
ly prized  in  India  for  its  excellent  timber,  snit- 
abte  for  ship  building  and  rarioas  other  pnr- 
poses.  It  ia  found  abandantly  near  the  rivers 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  lat.  80° 
N.,  and  grows  rapidly  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
trunk  is  lofty,  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  crooked.  The  wood  is  tougher  and 
more  dastio  than  the  teak,  rather  light,  but 
not  remarkably  durable.  Its  polor  is  ligltt 
grayish  brown,  with  dark  veiiu.  It  is  goier- 
ally  selected  by  i^iropeaiui  and  natives  of  the 
N.  W.  provinces  for  purposes  reqoiiing  tfaft 
most  strength. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.  See  OHAmrr, 
Sisters  of. 

SISTERS  OF  MERCY.   See  Uuwr,  Sis- 

TBBS  OP. 

SISTERS  OF  MERCY,  Pbotbstabtt,  a  com- 
mnnity  of  English  Christian  women,  devoted 
to  the  work  of  visiting,  aiding,  and  instamoting 
the  poor,  and  eduoating  orphan  and  other  poor 
(^tldren,  foaoded  at  Deronport  about  1846  by 
Miss  Lydia  Selloo,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in 
the  royal  navy.  She  commenced  with  the 
astaMtshment  of  industrial,  infsnt,  and  ragged 
Bohoola,  taming  and  oivilLung  ^e  turbolent 
Iwys  of  the  goverument  dockyard  at  Flymouthf 
and  training  the  younger  children,  to  Uie  nnm- 
ber of  about  400,  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  education  and  the  first  principles  of  reli^on. 
Very  soon  several  ladies  jmned  her  in  her 
work,  and  as  the  nnmber  iiusreased  they  took 
a  house  and  formed  a  community  under  Miss 
Bellon,  and  at  first  sabjeot  to  the  visito- 
rial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The 
society,  as  now  organized,  is  composed  of  8 
orders,  viz.:  those  who  live  in  community, 
"working  among  the  poor,  and  leading  an  active 
laborious  life;  those  who,  from  sickness  or 
other  canses,  are  unable  to  undertake  this 
work,  but  who  wish  to  live  a  calm  life,  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  reading,  and  qnieC  oeonpa- 
Hom;  and  married  and  single  women  who  hve 
in  the  world,  but  maintain  a  oertain  connection 
with  tiie  community,  and  assist  its  work  in  v»> 
ilous  ways.  The  sisters  are  bound  by  no  vows 
except  a  promise  of  obedience  to  their  supe- 
rior. They  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation 
at  will,  but  while  connected  with  it  adopt  a 
peculiar  garb,  and  share  their  property  in  com- 
mon. In  addition  to  ministration  to  the  bodily 
and  Bpiritaal  wants  of  the  poor  in  Plymouth  and 
JDevonport,  and  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional iDBtitntions  founded  by  Miss  Sellon,  the 
sisters  have  undertaken  the  entire  charge  and 
support  of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children, 
whom  they  have  taken  into  their  own  '*  home." 
In  1652,  public  charges  having  been  made 
aninst  the  oommnni^,  on  the  gnnuid  of  its 
wegod  Roman  Osthoho  tendency,  Miss  Selloa 
r^ied  to  them  in  an  able  pamphlet. 
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BISTERS  or  THE  HOLY  OOHMUNIOX, 
an  oi^anization  of  Protestant  Christian  women 
for  voluntary  service  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  in- 
firmaries, &o.,  founded  in  184S  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Riev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
of  the  holy  communion  in  New  York.  Th^ 
are  bound  by  no  vuws,  and  though  it  is  denia- 
ble that  they  Bhoold  remain  in  their  work  for 
life,  they  are  free  to  leave  whenever  they  are 
so  minded.  They  are  usually  received  between 
tiie  ages  of  26  and  40  years;  if  under  26,  the 
written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 
be  obtained.  Candidates  for  the  sisterhood 
are  required  to  apend  one  yeu*  ci  probation  be- 
fbre  entering  upon  their  vocation.  Tbaj  have 
no  marked  nnubrm,  thoogh  the  dress  is  gear 
erally  black,  with  a  white  rnnslin  collar  and 
head  dress.  The  sisters  managed  for  sevowl 
years  the  infirmary  of  the  holy  communion, 
and  unce  1868  have  had  charge  of  St  Luke^s 
hospital,  New  York,  under  tiie  superintendenoe 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 

SISTOVA,  or  Shiwab,  a  fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  oi  Bulgaria, 
87  m.  above  Rustohuk,  and  26  below  NioopoH, 
on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of 
600  tons;  pop.  about  20,000  beside  the  garri- 
son. It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  now 
much  dilapidated,  and  by  a  fosse  and  palisades. 
Tlw  houses  are  gen«rally  ktw  and  ill  bnitt;  hot 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  8,  are  otwa- 
dderable  beauty.  The  town  has  some  mann- 
&ctories  of  leiiher  and  cotton  and  an  active 
trade ;  and  much  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  is  regarded  by  the  Bulgarians  as  their 
capital.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and 
Austria  was  concluded  here  Aug.  4, 1791. 

SISYPHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  ^o- 
Ins  and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Mwope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Glaucus  and 
others.  Some  later  accounts  make  him  the 
son  of  Autolyons  and  the  &ther  of  Ulysses. 
To  him  are  attributed  the  foundation  of  Cor- 
inth ^i^yra)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Tathmian  games.  B^andnleni  and  deoeitfol,  he 
pn«toted  the  oonmierce  of  Oorinth,  but  wae 
punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being  set  to 
the  task  of  rolling  a  huge  marble  blodi  up  hill, 
which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  luwaja 
rolled  back  again.  The  spedal  crimes  which 
induced  this  penalty  are,  according  to  different 
authors,  that  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  goda, 
killed  travellers,  and  revealed  the  abduction  of 
j£^na  by  Japiter.  It  was  a  common  traditicm 
that  Jupiter  sent  Death  to  avenge  his  treach- 
ery; that  Sisyphus  triumphed  over  and  chained 
Death,  who  was  delivered  by  Mars  after  an  in- 
terval in  which  no  one  died;  that  Simihus 
first  desired  his  wife  not  to  bury  him,  and  then 
in  the  lower  world  obtuned  permission  to  ro- 
tnm  and  punieh  her  for  the  neglect;  that  be 
refbsed  to  leave  again  the  upper  world,  bnt 
was  forcibly  taken  off  by  Merenry;  and  that 
thia  triok  was  the  reaatm  of  his  punishment. 
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STtKA,  an  island  of  Bueeian  Amerlea,  tiie 
kmst  oTQeorge  III.  archipelago.  Its  climate 
is  Domid  and  cold,  havingonlr  on  an  aTerage 
66  dry  dajs  in  the  year.  The  tranperatnre  for 
tiie  year  aTeragee  46.8*  F.,  that  of  the  amn- 
mer  66.2*.  The  soil  ia  geoeraUy  sterile;  a 
little  barley,  rye,  and  oats  are  raised. — SrrsA, 
or  New  Archangel,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island,  in  latTe?^  8'  N.,  long.  186*  18'  V.,  is 
the  only  town  of  any  rixe  in  Rnasian  America, 
and  the  capital  of  the  colony;  pop.  abont  1,200. 
The  harbor  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  fish  and  peltry  with  Petropsvlovsk. 
The  honses,  except  the  governor's  residence, 
are  mere  hovels.  Ship  boUding  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent. 

SIYA,  the  Sd  deity  of  the  Hindoo  trimurtU 
or  trinity.  He  is  often  called  by  English  writ- 
en  on  Brahminiam  "  the  destroyer,"  bnt  he 
•eema  to  be  rather  the  jndfre  and  avenger,  the 
Kemeds  of  the  Greeks,  who  Infficts  on  mea 
the  ptmishment  dne  to  vuii  evil  deedit  He  is 
nsnally  represented  as  many-armed,  to  indicate 
his  power  to  reach  offenders,  seated  on  a  horse 
or  bnll,  with  his  wife  Doorga  npon  his  knee, 
who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Aetarte 
of  the  Phconicians  and  the  Yenns  of  the  Qreeks. 
For  a  nnmbtf  of  centnries  the  Hindoo  worship, 
onoe  mainly  concentrated  on  Yishnn,  has  been 
directed  to  Siva,  whose  wrath  the  worshippers 
desire  to  avert. 

SIVAS,  Sbevas,  or  Borw,  a  pashalio  of  Asi- 
atic Tnrkey,  boanded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  X. 
E.  hj  the  pashalio  of  Trehizond,  E.  by  Errroam, 
6.  E.  by  Diarbd^ir,  8.  by  Uarash  and  Carama- 
Ida,  and  W.  by  Anatolia;  arra,  £0,000  aq.  ra. ; 
I>op.  estimated  at  800,000.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Tokat  and 
Bamsoon,  the  latter  being  the  chief  set^rt. 
The  sar&ce  is  diversified  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  branches  of  the  Anti-Tanms,  between 
wtiioh  there  are  extensive  valleys  and  plains. 
The  Euphrates  flows  on  the  8.  E.  boundary, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  carried 
to  the  Black  sea  by  the 'rivers  Kizil-Irmak,  the 
Halys  of  the  andents,  on  the  W.  boundary,  Ye- 
sbil-Irmak,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The 
most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  salt,  the  last  naraed 
being  partioularly  abondant  A  great  deal  of 
tiie  wit  is  ezceedinglyfertile,  bat  not  very  thor- 
onghly  cultivated.  The  pastures  are  vray  «- 
temdve,  and  many  tracts  well  adapted  for  agri- 
onltnre  are  occnpied  by  the  herds  of  the  Koords 
and  Toorkomans.  In  andent  times  the  prov- 
ince formed  parts  of  Pontns  and  Cappadocia.— 
BrVAB  (anc.  S^Hutia)^  the  capital,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kizil- 
Irmak,  410  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Oonstantinople, 
and  60  m.  8.  ttom  Tokat;  pop.  about  27,000. 
The  town  is  defended  by  two  old  castles,  and 
contains  numerous  mosqubs,  many  of  which 
are  elegantly  ornamented  in  the  best  style  of 
Arabian  or  Persian  architecture.  There  are 
many  baths  and  khans,  and  the  bazaars  are  well 
■applied.  The  manwfaotnres  are  of  little  im- 
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portanoe,  but  a  conudaraUe  trade  ia  caniad 
on.  Hithridatea  waa  defeated  by  LncuHus  bk 
the  nei^boriiood  of  Sebastia ;  and  toward  the 
elose  of  the  14th  century  aeveral  hattlea  were 
foni^t  here  between  Bi^azet  aoA  Tamerlaae; 
the  former  was  defeated  and  the  town  miaed. 

SIYATHEBIUM,  a  genus  of  extinct  romi- 
nanta,  placed  by  Pictet  and  most  pal«Mmt<^ 
^sts  nearest  Uie  giraffe.  The  head  and  a  ooo- 
siderable  part  of  the  skeleton  have  l>era  fonnd 
in  die  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sivalik  hills 
of  tJie  Hinudaya  range.  The  head  in  nze 
approaches  that  of  the  elei^iant,  and  moat 
have  been  supported  on  a  mudi  shorter  and 
stronger  neck  th&a  that  of  tiie  girafiTe ;  Uie  part 
behind  the  orbits  was  much  developed,  the 
face  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  arched.  Above 
and  between  the  eyea  were  2  diverging  horas^ 
and  probably  8  other  ahorter  and  maanve  ooea 
inthensoaldtaation;  the  molars  of  the  i^pw 
Jaw  w«e  6  in  nombw  <hi  eacli  aide,  having  all 
the  diaraoters  of  flioee  tji  rnminanta.  It  was 
certainly  a  ruminant,  with  pachyderm  affinities 
in  its  robust  form,  short  neck,  and  probable 
presence  of  a  otodoscis  (aa  indicated  by  the 
nasal  bones).  The  onl^  spedea  described,  & 
ffiganteutn  (Cautl.  and  Falc),  was  as  balky  aa 
and  higher  than  the  elephant;  in  the  teeth,  the 
fore  limbs,  and  the  hoo^  it  resembles  the  moose 
(alee)  more  nearly  than  any  typical  ruminant; 
it  would  seem  one  of  the  connectiug  links  be- 
tween the  giraffe  and  the  eervida  or  deer  fam- 
ily, the  proboscis  bdng  intermediate  between 
the  trunk  of  the  tapir  and  the  lon^  and  flexible 
anout  of  the  moose.  De  Blainville  places  it 
among  the  antelopes.  Sramatheriura  (Falc.)  k 
an  alned  genus,  known  only  by  fragmenta  of 
jaws  from  the  island  of  Perim  in  the  galf  of 
Oambay ;  the  only  described  species  is  the 
Perimmss  (Falc).  Casts  of  the  skull  and  an- 
terior limba  of  toe  tkatherivm  are  in  the  cabi- 
net  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history. 

8IWAH  (anc  Amman  or  Ammonivmy,  an 
oasis  in  the  N.  W.  of  Egypt,  near  the  bonndaiy 
of  the  disputed  territory  between  Egypt  aw 
TripoU,  inlat.  39*  13'  N,,  long.  36"  17'  E.,  and 
about  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra^ 
nean  sea.  The  whole  oasis  is  abont  16  m.  long 
and  12  broad.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  aim 
Burrounded  on  the  K.  by  high  limestone  hills. 
There  are  nomerona  aalhaes  or  salt  ponda  and 
q>rings,  and  also  an  ahnndanoe  txt  niringa  of 
fresh  water.  The  soil  is  exoee^ngly  fertala, 
yielding  lai^y  of  grain,  dives,  orangea,  dates, 
and  other  fruits,  and  ftimishing  excdlent  paa- 
turage.  The  climate  is  delight&il.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Berbers  and  negroea,  ud  all  zealous 
Kohammedans.  The  principal  town,  Siwah, 
is  curiously  built  under  cover  like  a  huge  bee- 
hive, and  is  wretchedly  dark  and  dirty ;  pop. 
about  8,000. — The  early  Greek  geograpbere 
and  travellers  speak  of  8  remarkable  ob- 
jects to  be  found  in  this  oasis,  viz. :  the  well 
of  the  Bun,  which  was  warm  in  the  momiDC 
and  evening,  and  cold  at  noon ;  the  palace  w 
the  andent  Amm<miatt  kings,  aornRmded  a 
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trtl^e  TaB;  and  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jn- 
I^ter  Ammon,  Bommnded  bj  a  shady  grove, 
the  mioH  of  which  are  still  vinble.  The  nlero- 
^yphios,  paintings,  and  scnlptnrea  on  the  an- 
cient walls  hare  been  described  and  copied  hj 
Hinntoli  The  oracle  was  one  of  great  reputa^ 
tion  in  early  times,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
vas  entirely  neglected.  Alexander  the  Great 
Tii^ted  the  temple.  The  fountain  of  the  son 
still  exifte,  and  has  still  a  varying  tempenitare. 
^ere  are  also  extensive  catacombs  oat  in  t^e 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis. 

SIX  NATIONS.  SeelBOQUoia. 

SIX  PBINOIFLE  BAPTISTS,  a  Brnan  raU- 
sect  which  ori|^nated  in  Rhode  Idand  in 
1665.  TMr  idinreh  poUty  and  views  on  bap- 
tim  are  the  asme  as  tnoee  of  the  Baptists.  In 
doctrine  tiisj  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the 
payment  of  any  regnlar  salary  to  their  preach- 
ers, and  have  never  connected  themselves  with 
any  misrionary  efforts,  or  temperance  or  other 
benevolent  or  reformatory  sooiettes.  They 
hold  as  their  distinguishing  doctrines  the  6 
principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1-8,  viz.  t  re- 
pentance from  dead  works;  Caith  toward  God; 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  by  which  they  under- 
stand John's  baptism,  the  bt^tism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  baptism  of  Ohrist*s  sufferings,  and 
apostolic  or  Ohristiaa  baptism ;  laying  on  of 
hands,  which  they  regard  as  eqnal^  necessary 
with  baptism ;  tite  resnirection  of  the  dead: 
eternal  Jadgment.  They  have  18  or  SO 
ohnrohes,  in  Bhrae  bland,  Massaehnsetts,  New 
Tork,  and  Pennsylvania,  16  orddned  minis- 
ters, Bttd  about  8,000  members. 

SIXTnS,  the  name  of  6  popes,  of  whom  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  I.  Sixtus 
IV.  (Franobsoo  Botkbe),  bom  at  Cellee  near 
Savona  in  UlS,  died  Aug.  18,  1484.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  distingoished  Italian  preacher 
of  his  times.  He  sncoeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471, 
and  made  at  once  great  preparations  for  oon- 
Toking  an  cscumenical  council,  for  terminating 
the  wars  of  the  Christian  frinces,  and  for  con- 
tinning  tile  war  against  the  l^rks.  en- 
tirely fidled  in  the  first  and  second  of  these 
attempts;  and  the  war  against  the  Turks, 
thougn  the  pope  in  oonoert  with  Tenlce  and 
Naples  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia  Iflnor  which  took 
Smyrna,  had  no  permanent  result  He  made 
himself  odiona  by  excessive  nepotism,  by  im- 
posing heavy  taxes  on  his  aubjects,  and  by  an 
eager  participation  in  the  civU  wars  of  Italy. 
He  is,  in  particular,  accused  of  having  been 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Paszi  in  Flor- 
ence against  the  Hedici  In  a  bull  on 
the  iimnaculate  conception,  ne  fortwie  any 
farther  controversy  on  tiie  subject;  he  also 
confirmed  the  Spanish  inquidtion.  II.  Sixtus 
v.  (Fauci  Pbheri),  born  near  IContaho  in 
1681,  died  Ang.  27, 1590.  He  was  in  faia  eariy 

South  a  herdsman,  entered  the  Tnns&aem  orAer 
1 1584,  and  distinanlshed  himself  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  eecleirtBasnoal  law  at  Itimiid  in  1644 
and  Senna  in  1546,  as  a  popular  preacher, 
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and  as  an  anther  by  works  on  mystical  the- 
ology, and  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  In 
1667  he  became  inquisitor-general  at  Venice, 
and  in  1670  he  was  created  cardinal,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  Montalto.  After  the  death 
of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1685,  he  was  elected  pope 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Both  as  pope  and 
as  secular  prince  he  was  distinguished  for  pru- 
dence, severity,  and  energy.  He  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  banditti  and  restored  order  and 
safety  throughout  his  territory,  administered 
law  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  with  an 
almost  barbarous  severity,  built  a  great  aque- 
duct, enhu^ed  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and 
in  many  other  ways  encouraged  industry.  He 
fixed  the  number  of  cardinals  at  70,  reqniiedthe 
Catholic  bishops  of  all  countries  to  Tint  Ibnne 
at  certain  intervals,  and  reorganized  the  entire 
administration  of  ecclenastical  affairs  by  the 
appointment  of  16  congregations  of  cardinals 
and  other  ofBcers.  He  foimded  a  new  univer- 
sity at  Fermo,  and  new  colleges  at  Rome  and 
B(^ocua.  From  the  printing  press  of  the  Vati- 
can ne  published  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.  He  was  a  great  stateranan,  and 
avoided  war  with  the  Chnstiaa  princes  as  much 
as  possible,  though  be  encouraged  and  support- 
ed Henry  III,  agunst  the  Huguenots,  Phuip  H. 

X'nst  En^aud,  and  Archduke  Maximilian 
n  he  was  a  candidate  for  tiie  crown  of  P<h 
land.  He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the 
jonng  Ung  of  Navarre,  who  had  left  the  Oath- 
olio  ohnroh,  and  against  Elizabeth  of  England 
for  having  put  to  death  Hary  Stuart  He  sum- 
moned Henry  HI.  to  Rome  for  having  ordered 
the  assassination  of  the  doke  of  Guise,  and 
threatened  him  with  excommunication  if  he 
should  refose  to  release  the  cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  saooessors  only  in 
oircumstanoes  strictly  de&ned.  He  was  not 
loved  by  the  people,  but  feared  and  admired, 
and  his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source 
of  popular  anecdotes  and  legends.  His  biogra- 

Ehy  by  Leti  (Vita  di  Siaio  F.,  Lausanne,  1660) 
I  strongly  oiijected  to  by  Catholic  writen  as 
untrustworthy;  that  by  Tempeati  (StoriadeUa 
vita  «  ffe$te  di  8i^  F.,  Borne,  1755)  has  too 
mnch  the  <diaraeter  of  a  partisan  eulogy. 

SIZAB,  a  term  used  iu  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  at  Trinity  coUege, 
Bablin,  to  denote  a  class  of  studente  who  are 
pecuniarily  assisted  through  the  beue&ctions 
of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons.  They 
correspond  with  the  so  called  servitors  of  Ox- 
ford, and  like  them  were  formerly  required  to 
perform  certiun  menial  duties,  which  latterly 
have  been  much  restricted  if  not  entirely  abof- 
i^ed.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  term  size,  wbion  in  coUege  phraaeol- 
oey  denotes  an  allowance  of  provkions  at  tiie 
collece  bnttwy. 

SIZE,  a  kind  of  g^ue  prwared  from  the  clip- 
pings of  pardhment  ana  udn  aUna,  and  used 
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fSiieRj  for  giving  a  finished  snrfiuw  to  cotton 
goods,  paper,  &c.  ' 

SJOBERO,  Ekik,  a  Swedisli  lyrfo  poqt,  bet- 
ter known  under  his  psendonyme  of  Yitalis, 
bora  in  Ljango,  Sodermania,  Jan.  14,  1794, 
died  in  Stockholm,  March  4,  1626.  He  was 
the  eon  of  a  laboring  man,  and  vaa  enabled 
bj  the  assistance  of  his  fHends  to  receive  bis 
edooation  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  He  first 
brought  himself  into  notice  in  1819,  and 
tiieno^Mth  held  a  high  position  among  con- 
temporary Swedish  poets.  In  1824  he  settled 
in  Stockholm,  bnt  died  of  consumption,  in  great 
poverty.  His  poems,  the  best  of  which  are 
written  in  a  satirical  vein,  were  first  pnblldied 
in  a  collected  form  in  1828,  a  few  months  after 
his  death.  He  also  published  some  translations 
from  Washington  Irving. 

SJOGREN,  Andrew  Jomr,  a  Finnish  philol- 
ogist, bora  in  the  parish  of  Ithis,  Hay  8,  1794. 
He  wafl  educated  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and 
has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Bns- 
sia.  He  has  published  a  treatise  in  German 
"On  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature" 
(St.  Petersburg,  18211,  "  Notes  on  the  Parishes 
m  Eemi-Lappmark"  (Helsingfora,  1826),  in 
Swedish,  and  numerous  philological  and  eth- 
nographical papers.  During  a  residence  of 
nvo'al  years  in  the  Caucasus  he  mastered  the 
1angnu;e8  of  that  r^on,  and  in  1644  published 
his  "Ossetic  Grammar  and  Yoeabulai?,"  in 
German  (4to.). 

SKAGER  RACK  ("the  crooked  strait  of 
8kagen'*)j  an  arm  of  Uie  North  sba  or  German 
ocean,  lying  between  the  Danbh  peninsula  of 
Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect- 
ing the  Cattogat  with  the  North  sea.  Its  course 
is  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.;  length  about  160 
m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.  It  is  much  deeper 
on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast, 
ranging  on  the  former  from  160  to  200  fathoms, 
near  the  centre  from  60  to  100,  and  near  the 
coast  <tf  Jutland  from  80  to  40.  It  is  subject 
to  severe  storms.  In  fUr  weaker  the  oorrent 
flows  E.  on  the  Jutland  side  and  W.  on  tihe 
Norwe^an.  The  harbors  are  all  on  tiie  Nor- 
wegian coast. 

SKALDS.  SeeSoixns. 

SKAMANIA,  a  8.  co.  of  Washington  terri- 
tory, bordering  on  Oregon,  bounded  8.  by 
Oolumbia  river  and  N.  by  the  Takima,  and 
druned  by  the  Weoass,  Nachess,  Atahnam,  and 
Pisco  rivers;  area,  1,500  sq.  in, ;  pop.  in  1860, 
S26.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys  along  the  streams.  The 
Oascade  motmtwns  traverse  the  county  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mt 
Adams  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  Mt. 
Bainer  in  the  north.   Capital,  Oascade  City. 

SKATE.  See  Rat. 

SKATE  (Dutch,  scAmQ,  a  sort  of  shoe  wHih 
a  steel  runner,  used  one  under  each  fbot  for 
sliding  or  travelling  over  the  ice.  With  the 
name  the  article  has  been  transmitted  to  ns 
from  Holland,  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  of 
which  skates  have  fitua  an  nnkiwTn  period 
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been  used  by  ^  elasMa  «f  peo|ile  tw  the  %im 
of  the  easier  and  more  nqM  pTDgreaa  made  by 
their  aid.   In  other  cold  oosntriee  akatiDe  is 
practised  rather  as  an  amusement  and  k««Utb- 
ftil  exercise.   It  was  known  in  ancient  taroesy 
and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Edda,  in  which 
die  god  DUer  is  represented  as  distingui^ed  \sy 
his  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.   The  locAaDdea 
in  former  times  nsed  for  i^Eates  **  the  shank 
bone  of  a  deer  or  sheep  about  a  foot  long,  wbiefa 
they  greased  beoaoae  they  shonM  not  be  stopped 
b/droH  of  water  upon  than."  In^deBcrip> 
tion  OT  the  ancient  customs  of  London  by  FIbh 
Stephen  it  is  remarked:  "Some  tye  b<aiee  to 
their  feet  and  under  their  heeles.  and  dioiioff 
themselves  by  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide  as 
swiftly  as  a  bird  fiyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow 
out  of  a  croese  bow."   In  Edinburgh  as  weD 
as  London  skating  was  a  highly  popnlar  amtMft> 
ment  several  oentnries  ago.  Stratt,  in  "  Spcwia 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  £^land,"  re- 
marks that  he  has  seen  upon  the  Serpentine 
river  4  gentlemen  dance  a  double  minnet  in 
skates  with  as  much  ease  and  more  elegance 
than  in  a  ball  room.   William  Hone  also,  in 
the  "Every  Day  Book,"  remarks  tiiai  "the. 
elegance  of  tkaters  on  that  sheet  of  -water  i» 
chiefly  exhibited  in  onadrillea,  whidi  some  par- 
tiM  go  through  with  a  beauty  scandjr  imagin- 
able by  those  who  hsTe  not  seen  graeoid 
skating."   In  countries  where  snow  abonndi 
skating  cannot  be  practised  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  in  those  bordering  upon  the  Noith  sea; 
and  in  the  United  States,  probably  for  this  rea- 
son, the  amusement  has  not  been  so  goieral 
or  carried  to  so  great  perfection  as  in  the  N. 
W.  conntriM  of  Europe.    It  has,  however, 
within  the  past  few  years  become  a  &sbionable 
exercise,  not  only  for  young  men  but  also  for 
young  ladies.  Tlie  practice  has  received  a  gf«it 
stimulus  by  the  constraotion  of  ponds  spedally 
ad^>ted  to  it  in  the  central  park  of  New  York, 
which  are  careAilly  kept  free  frmn  snow,  ^le 
effect  of  tills  inoreasea  attenticoi  to  die  art  is 
seen  in  the  variety  of  fbrms  of  skates  recently 
introdvoed,  and  the  entire  disappearanee  of 
tiie  few  ordinarj  forms  heretofore  m  connnoo 
use.   These  were  in  general  blocks  of  wood 
with  the  upper  surface  fiat  and  shaped  like  the 
foot,  and  having  under  the  bottom  a  dip  of  iron 
fixed  edgewise  in  a  longitudinal  groove,  and 
welt  secured  at  the  toe  by  a  sort  of  ho(^  re- 
turning back  into  the  wood,  and  at  tiie  heel  by 
a  screw.   The  fK>nt  end  of  the  iron  tnrned  up 
in  a  graoefbl  carve,  and  the  bottom,  which  was 
generally  from  {  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  was 
oommot^y  grooved,  but  sometimes  left  smooth 
with  sharp  edges.   They  were  futened  to  the 
feet  by  sbwM  pasnng  over  the  instro  cross 
ing  each  other  firom  tiie  toe  to  the  hed.  Sled 
was  soon  sabstituted  for  iron  runners,  and  a 
great  variety  of  devices  were  adopted  for  more 
securely  attaching  the  skates  to  the  foot  la 
one  form  a  ewt  of  windlass  is  very  neatly  in- 
troduced into  the  wooden  stock,  by  the  turn- 
ing <tf  which  with  ak^  a^d^red  strain  eas 
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be  broigM  npon  tlM  fxttwunga.  Ja  anoOtr 
form  the  »took  was  dbpensed  with,  and  the 
okftte  roDoer  was  seoored  direotlj  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boot ;  in  another  tlie  stock  is  a  flat 
sole  of  iron ;  in  another  India  robber  spriogs 
are  introdaoed  into  the  wooden  stock  to  impart 
elastioitj.  Skates  again  have  been  divided  into 
A  front  and  back  pieoe,  which  are  connected  bj 
a  aprine,  wd  the  runner  being  made  elastio, 
the  back  portion  keeps  anng  up  to  the  heel 
whea  tlw  wdgbt  <rf  we  bo^  fu  thrown  fwc 
wari.  Aa  excellent  coatriwioe  for  aeonring 
ft  (dH^ce  runners,  grooved  or  Bmooth,  with 
tiie  same  pair  of  skates,  and  these  verj  light, 
consists  in  making  the  runner  of  a  dip  of  steel 
about  i  inch  thidc,  and  so  narrow  as  to  have 
oonaderable  spring.  This,  doable  the  length 
required  for  the  skate,  is  bent  over  in  a  cnrve 
and  back  upon  itself  in  the  Bhf^>e  of  a  long  let- 
ter U.  This  is  tightly  fitted  in  two  little  brass 
standards  under  uie  stock  with  the  curved  end 
forward,  and  maj  at  any  time  be  slid  oat  and 
tamed  over  to  bring  the  other  limb  upon  the 
ioe.  I^adies*  skatra  are  made  with  shoes  fitted 
to  the  foot.— Skatea  were  in  use  in  Paris  as 
eari/  as  1819  that  were  made  to  ran  upon  the 
Ip-onnd,  beiiu  fiiniidied,  instead  of  a  mnner, 
with  8  littie  brass  wheels.  It  is  s^  thej  were 
often  seen  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  the  skaters  moving  with  great 
japioity  np  and  down  the  long  smooth  ave- 
nues. They  were  introduced  upon  the  French 
stage  by  tiie  dancer  Dumas  and  his  wife;  and 
the  opera  of  the  Propfiite  inoladed  a  ballet 
of  akaters  which  attracted  much  admiration. 
These  ekatea  evidoitly  so^ested  those  called 
parlor  skates,  in  which  the  wheels  are  made  of 
India  rubber,  oocamonally  worn  by  ohildren  in 
the  streets  as  well  as  in  houses. 

SKELETON  (Gr.  omXAtt,  to  dry),  the  os- 
seous framework  of  vertebrated  animals,  ar- 
xuged  la  its  natoral  oonneotions.  Its  general 
duuraeters,  the  rdadons  uid  homolo^es  of 
the  different  parts,  the  laws  of  nnity  in  variety, 
and  the  reduction  of  all  its  forms  to  an  arohe- 
^pe,  have  been  given  in  tiie  articles  Bonk, 
OoMPAUTivB  Anatomy,  and  FmLosopaioAL 
Ahatomt.  The  bones  serve  as  levers  for  the 
action  of  muscles,  and  as  cavities  to  enclose  or 
a  framework  to  protect  the  organs  essential  to 
life;  they  are  united  by  ligaments  and  car- 
tilages, moved  by  muscles,  and  strengthuied 
by  tendons  and  fasdss.  In  the  human  skele- 
ton there  are  in  the  cranium  the  frontal  bone 
forming  &6  fHchead,  the  parietals  on  the  top 
and  sides,  the  occipital  behind,  the  temporals 
in  the  region  ot  tiie  ears,  the  sfdienoid  at  the 
base,  and  the  ethmoid  between  the  orbits— 8 
in  all,  to  which  may  be  added  the  8  bones  of 
the  ears,  la  the  &oe  are  the  3  npper  Jaw 
bones,  the  oasals  covering  over  the  nose,  the 
molars  forming  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks, 
the  lachrymals  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbits, 
the  palate  bones,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the 
vomer  making  the  partition  between  the  nos- 
Ma,  and  the  lower  jaw,  to  whioh  auj  be 
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ftdded  88  teeth,  making  in  all  40.  The  verte- 
br»  proper  are  34,  7  m  the  neck,  13  in  the 
back,  and  5  in  the  loins ;  in  the  chest  are  13 
ribs  on  each  side  and  the  breast  bone  in  front ; 
the  hyoid  t>one  in  the  neck  makes,  with  the 
preceding,  60  bones  in  the  trunk.  In  each  apper 
extremity  are  the  shoalder  blade  behind  and  the 
collar  bone  in  front,  the  arm  bone,  2  bones  in 
the  foroann,  8  in  the  wrist  in  2  rows,  6  meta- 
carpals, and  14  finger  bones — in  both  limttt, 
64.  To  the  lower  extremity  belong  the  hip 
bones,  the  sacrum  and  ooceyx  behind ;  and  to 
each  limb  a  thigh  bone,  8  bones  in  the  I^,  7 
in  the  ankle,  6  in  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the 
tow— in  both  limbs,  63.  If  the  8  knee  pans 
be  added,  whioh  are  properly  sesamoid  bones 
in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  the 
whole  number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton, 
inclodiog  the  teeth,  is  240.  (For  the  develop- 
ment of  bone  in  the  foetus,  see  Eubbtoloot.) 
The  skeleton  in  the  female  is  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  in  man,  and  the  bony  processes 
less  strongly  marked ;  the  lower  Imibs  are 
proportionally  longer,  making  the  middle  of 
tiie  len^  of  the  body  below  instead  of  on  a 
level  with  the  pubis;  the  head  is  more  elonr 
gated,  and  narrower  in  front;  the  vertebrts 
are  less  wide,  the  lumbar  rej^on  longer,  the 
ohest  shorter  and  less  prominent  (when  undft< 
formed  by  corsets),  the  shoulders  lower  and 
less  widely  separated,  the  arms  shorter,  the 
tbi^  bones  more  carved  anteriorly  and  more 
obliqnely  placed,  and  the  feet  and  hands  smaller; 
all  the  ^meters  of  the  pelvis  are  laiger,  the 
artionlations  less  firmly  united,  the  iliac  edge 
more  flaring,  and  the  pubic  arch  more  open. 
The  skeleton,  properly  articulated  artificially, 
represents  the  height  of  the  individual  in  life 
by  adding  1-^  to  2  inches  for  the  soft  parts. 
The  proportion  of  the  bones  to  each  other  is 
BO  exact,  that  the  height  of  an  individual  may 
be  determined  by  the  measnremeat  of  one  mr 
two  of  tbe  long  bones. 

SKELTON,  JoHir,  an  Engliah  poet,  bom 
probably  in  Norfolk  abont  1460,  dira  in  West- 
minster, June  81, 1629.  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  probably  in  1484,  was  created  a  poet 
lanreate  (which  was  then  a  degree  in  grammar) 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders 
in  1498,  and  became  afterward  ad  mndan  stn* 
dent  at  Oambridge.  He  was  tutor  to  the  duke 
of  York,  afterward  Henry  YIII. ;  was  rector  of 
Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  1604;  was 
appointed  orator  regiiu  to  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in 
an  epistle  dedicated  to  him  by  Erasmus  was 
dediuwd  the  Ivmon  et  decut  of  British  letters. 
According  to  Anthony  k  Wood  he  was  erteemed 
"  fitter  for  the  stage  than  for  the  pen  or  palpit." 
Being  secretly  married,  he  concealed  tbe  mot, 
was  accnsed  of  keeping  a  concubine,  and  was 
eospended  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
clergy  were  ^e  special  object  of  his  satire ;  and, 
having  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
Wolsey  by  a  severe  attack,  he  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  Ae  protection  of  his  old 
flriend  Abbot  lalip,  where  be  nrided  till  bis 
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deaUi.  fVom  the  ateioei  total  want  of  the  flnfe 

editions  of  faia  poems,  it  w  impoMble  to  atow- 
tain  their  dates.  The  beit  q{  them  are  hnmor- 
ons  or  aatirical,  in  short  rhyming  verwa,  and 
show  a  remarki^le  oommaud  of  droll  phraeeol- 
His  indelioacj  and  volabilitj  make  hhn 
oomparable  to  Rabekus.  He  wrote  the  draniaa 
(moralities)  of  " Hagnyfjroeaoe "  and  "The 
Bowge  of  Ooort,"  an  effective  satire  on  Wolsey 
entiUed  "Why  oomeve  natto  Ooartet"  the 
Soke  of  Odin  CSoat,'^*  and  adim  on  "FhyU 
lyp  Sparowe,"  ]Hrononnoed  hj  Hi^am  his  moat 
**oomio  and  imaginative"  prodootion,  and  by 
Ooleridge  "  an  ezqni^te  and  original  poem." 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  with  an  aooouit  of  his  life  (2 
vols.,  London,  1848). 

BKEBBYVORE.  See  LiaHTHorsB,  vfA.  x. 
p.  628. 

6KIDDAW,  a  moontun  near  the  centre  of 
Oamberlandshire,  England,  8,023  feet  in  height 
It  has  the  lake  of  Busenthwaite  Water  on  its 
W. ;  and  thoogh  there  are  some  monmtsins  in 
the  same  oonntj  of  greater  elevation,  yet  as 
BUddaw  stands  in  a  mumer  isolated  and  is 
seen  at  (we  view  ttam  the  base  to  the  eommit, 
its  upearuos  is  more  impouug. 

8KIUMEB  irhynehopt,  linn.),  a  genna  of 
web-footed  birds  of  Uie jgnll  family,  and  rab- 
fiunily  rhynekopntuB.  The  bill  is  of  a  reiT 
■ingiuar  shute,  oroad  at  the  base,  teom  whitm 
It  is  snddenly  compreased  laterally  to  the  end ; 
the  npper  mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter, 
onrving  gradnally  to  the  tip,  wUch  la  pointed 
and  grooved  nndemeath ;  uie  lower  mandible 
la  strdght  and  trnncated,  more  oompreaeed, 
with  a  sharp  ontting  edge  received  Into  the 
groove  of  the  upper ;  nostrils  basal ;  winga 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  first  qnill  the 
longest ;  t^  moderate  and  forked ;  tarsi  longer 
than  middle  toe ;  feet  very  small,  toee  short 
wiUi  indented  web,  hind  toe  elevated,  and 
olaws  carved  and  aharp.  Iliere  are  S  «  4 
neciea  described,  Ibnna  most  abondant^  in 
tne  tropics,  where  they  fteqauit  qni^  bays 
and  inlets  connected  with  the  ocean;  they 
feed  chiefly  at  night  on  fish  and  cmstaoeans, 
which  they  catch  as  they  skim  along  close  to 
the  water,  dipping  the  under  mandible  beneath 
the  sor&oe  and  doaong  the  upper  snddenly 
npott  it  when  their  prey  is  enoonntered ;  the 
flight  is  swift,  graoeftil,  and  undolating,  and 
the  gfut  awkward;  thoo^b  having  webbed 
feet,  they  rarely  if  ever  swmi  or  rest  upon  the 
water.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Uadc 
akimmer  (B.  nigra,  Linn.),  fonnd  on  the  At* 
lantio  and  golf  coasts  aowth  America  from 
New  Jersey  to  Tuas,  on  the  K  coast  cf  Sonth 
Anwrica  as  fiur  aa  ParagaKr;,  aooording  to 
I^esBon,  on  the  W.  coast  The  Imgth  is  abont 
19  inches,  Mid  the  alar  extent  46 ;  the  gmeral 
color  above  is  deep  brownish  black;  the  front 
to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white; 
inner  tips  of  4  inner  primaries  white,  and  sec- 
ondaries broadly  tipped  with  the  same;  the 
MDtral  tul  fattuen  dark  brown,  the  otiiera 
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Bostly  white;  the  bill  oano^  for  the  baaal 
hal^  uience  black  to  the  end,  the  oppra  man- 
dible abont  8i  inches  snd  the  lower 4^;  taid 
and  feet  red,  and  iris  hasel;  Uie  feamale  ia 
smaller.  They  are  noetomal  in  habit,  restliig 
by  day  on  the  sand  bars;  they  lire  in  lai^ 
flocks,  wbich  as  they  rest  upon  the  sand  pre- 
sent the  appearanoe  of  a  Uaok  pall;  daring 
flight  they  look  like  «  ailv«7  or  black  dovd, 
as  they  show  the  under  or  vfpw  snrfiaee  ia 
their  evolntions ;  they  are  shy  and  haid  to  ap- 
proach; while  feeing  they  otter  boarae  eria^ 
and  tbey  boldly  dims  off  orowa  and  tnricaj 
bvanzda  from  their  breedhig  groondsL  T3m 
nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  and  the  egga 
are  nsnally  8,  H  by  li  inohea,  white  with 
large  blaok  w  dark  patches;  female  sifts 
only  at  night  or  in  wet  and  eold  weather ;  the 
yoong  cloaely  resemble  in  color  the  sand  npon 
which  the  nest  is  made;  they  migrate  to  th« 
sonth  whui  the  young  are  able  to  fly;  their 
^gs  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  golla.  Thia 
flpeoies  is  sometimes  called  razor-billed  abear- 
wider.  According  to  Lesson,  a  species  on  the 
ooast  of  Ohili,  wbich  he  oon^ders  s  variety  of 
the  £.  nifff*^  introduces  its  bill  between  the 
aheDa  of  open  Unlvae  (mMraX  breaka  than 
and  feeds  <m  the  animal  within.  Other  ^>ecies 
are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

SKIN,  tbe  extenmal  covering  of  the  amnal 
body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  extear- 
nal  violrace,  ai^  adapting  itself  by  its  elasticity 
to  the  varitms  movements  and  dianges  ot  p»> 
sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  or«an  of  touch,  mi 
as  an  en»etory  and  absorbing  surfeoe.  In  the 
human  skin,  wbich  may  be  taken  as  tbe  tTPB 
of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  de^rast  por- 
tion is  the  eontiM,  dsrmit,  or  eutu  vera,  as  dia- 
tinguished  frtmi  the  deciduous  cntide  which 
overiies  it,  described  under  Epidbbmo.  Thia 
true  ddn  is  dense  and  tough,  bi^ly  elastic^ 
ooD^KMed  of  fibres  iateilaoea  in  all  directkai^ 
in  whose  interstioea  are  manoes  of  &t;  tba 
whole  layer  resto  tq>on  a  stractare  of  adipoaa 
and  areolar  tiasae;  within  and  bdow  it  an 
the  sodoriparoQS  or  ewe^  ^xada  (see  Tom- 
u-Tioir),  the  hair  follides  (see  Haib),  snd  die 
sebaceous  glands.  From  its  ui^>er  surfeoe  rise 
tiie  seu^tive  papillie,  which  are  minute  ooaioal 
devatims,  most  numerous  on  the  palmar  sor- 
face  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toes^ 
where  they  are  arranged  in  double  rows  in 
parallel  curved  lines ;  toe  average  length  of  the 
pi^illfiB  is  about  yi^  of  an  inch,  and  the  diam- 
eter at  tbe  base  ^ ;  they  are  abundantly  sap- 
plied  with  blood,  which  explains  their  ^ectjle 
toiffesoenoe  under  stiinnli;  tlwy  adhere  more 
or  MSB  firmly  to  the  raitiole.  The  sdMoeoos  er 
dl  glanda  <^  the  shin  are  fimned  (m  llie  same 
plan  aa  the  sudoriparous^  and  ean  o&mt  be  die- 
tan^uished  from  them  only  by  tbe  nature  of 
t^ir  oily  secreted  prodcct;  they  are  distribated 
over  tiie  wht^e  surface  oi  the  body,  bnu  kart 
abundant  where  tbe  pers|dtatoiy  i^andoM  an 
the  most  numerous,  and  «m«  mm;  Uh7  an 
absent  on  the  pahna  and  solei^  bat  abnadsBt 
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<afh6ftee  ondnalp;  the^ tot  ooiuMsnA^ 
fa  size,  but  tSie  tnbw  are  generaUy  wider  oia 
rtrait^ter  than  those  of  the  sweat  glands ;  the 
Btrootnre  is  sometimes  complicated.  In  the 
parts  of  the  skin  covered  'vith  hair,  there  is 
nsaally  a  pair  of  sebaeeons  doota  opeoing  into 
tiie  folHele  of  the  hair.  The  object  of  their 
•eeretion  is  donbtless  to  prevent  drying  and 
eraoking  of  the  skin  by  the  sun  and  air;  this 
•ecretioD  is  most  abnndant  in  tropioal  nations, 
and  in  some  dark  races  has  a  charaoteristie 
odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  proteotive 
action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege- 
table oils  applied  externally.  These  folHclee  are 
infested  by  an  arachnid  parasite  {dtmodn  foUi' 
M^brum),  most  common  in  tihe  inhabitants  of 
large  towns,  whose  iMna  are  rendered  InaetiTe 
\ff  sedentary  habits  and  want  of  ftee  exposure 
to  air,  or  are  mmatnTallT  stimnlated  by  gross 
AkkL  The  Meibomian  glands  tm  the  edges  of 
tiie  lids  are  a  doable  row  of  sebaeeons  IblUcIes 
•et  along  a  stKdgfat  dnot;  they  secrete  an  oily 
matter  for  the  Inbrioation  of  these  parts,  whii»i 
fa  ^seaeed  oonditions  A«qaently  sticks  tiiem 
together.  Another  modification  of  sebaeeons 
^ands  la  to  be  fonnd  in  the  extemai  ear  pas- 
sage, where  is  seoreted  the  e&naitm  or  wa^ 
ftu^ter;  they  consist  here  of  long,  highly  con- 
torted tnbes,  well  sappiied  with  blood  veesete. 
The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells 
mixed  with  the  inferior  ejridwnUo  ones,  in  what 
li  called  the  fwto  mueomm,  or  nmeoos  layer,  and 
«(Mkridered  by  Flonrens  and  other  authors  as  a 
ttatlnet  membrane;  all  the  hoes  of  the  races 
of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abnndanoe  of 
llnse  cells  and  tiie  tint  of  the  contained  pig- 
ment. The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most 
part  prodnoed  by  theoontractiom  of  the  super- 
ficial musoles ;  in  some  animals  the  platywma 
myoieUt^  existing  in  a  rudimentary  condition  on 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  man,  produoes 
many  and  complicated  movements  in  the  skin. 
The  skin  is  pierced  at  the  eyes,  ears,  noattils, 
month,  rectam,  and  genito-nrinary  opening,  and 
Is  there  fiimished  irith  burs ;  It  is  oontinaons 
fatemally  with  the  mncous  membrane,  oonjEnst- 
fag  of  the  same  elMnents  modified  aooordiiw  to 
ttie  variety  of  fanetfons  to  be  perfbrmed;  Is 
TOsonlar,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves 
lymphatios.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the 
ffsnae  of  touch  in  man,  thoud^  in  most  other 
animals  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  homy  plates  and 
envelopes,  and  shells,  render  it  nearly  insen- 
idMe  to  external  influences,  this  sense  in  them 
being  confined  to  particular  portions  or  pro- 
jecting organs ;  even  in  man  the  sensibUlty  va* 
ries  much  in  different  parts,  being  most  acute 
at  the  ends  of  the  Angers  saA  on  the  lips,  and 
doUest  on  the  back  and  Hmbs;  the  papillea 
endose  lo(^»  of  capillaries  and  filaments  of 
sensory  nerves ;  these  last  terminate  in  loops 
retundng  into  each  other,  and,  acoording  to 
8er1»n>,  surroonded  by  a  small  qmmtl^  of  ve- 
rioalar  mattw.  "Hie'  fanpresafon  must  be  made 
hyaotoal  oontaot  with  the  sensory  surfiwe.  In 
Hgardtoseniatlonsofheataaderidtthepna- 
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fad^  <tf  the  body  is  sofBdent,  tiie  Impresritm 
aetfagtiiroa^theair;  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  mechanioal  irritation  of  common  sen- 
sory nerves  does  not  excite  sensations  of  heat 
and  oold;  some  phynologists  think  there  are 
special  filaments  for  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  coming  from  the  ordinary  sensitive  cere- 
bral and  posterior  ganglionic  portions  of  the 
minal  nerves.  ASration  of  the  blood  takes 
place  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  skin,  and 
in  some  naked-skinned  fishes  and  batrachians 
this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  respiratory 
process.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment 
that  in  a  iVog,  after  the  removal  of  the  lungs,  ^ 
of  a  cuIhc  inch  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from 
the  Afa  in  8  hours;  in  the  human  aubjeet  the 
amount  ot  this  gas  given  off  by  the  Bon  varies 
A  to  ^  <"  exhaled  firtHn  the  lungs 
daring  the  same  time ;  whwe  the  longs  po^onn 
their  office  imperfeotly,  the  temperature  ttf  the 
skin  is  often  elevated ;  in  all  febrile  diseases  the 
1^Aa  should  be  ke^  moist,  which  ^ves  great 
relief  by  promoting  entaneons  rendration.  The 
skin  is  subject  to  many  eruptive  diseases,  veti&> 
alar,  pastmar,  scaly,  tnbercnlar,  4fco.,  affecting 
all  the  layers  from  the  onticle  to  the  snbcnta- 
neons  areolar  tissue.  Leather  is  the  product 
of  the  chemical  action  of  tannin  and  other 
astringents,  v^table  or  mineral,  on  the  fibroos 
portion  of  the  oorinm ;  most  mammalian  akins 
are  osed  in  this  way,  and  evoi  tiie  human  skin 
has  been  made  fato  leather.  The  absorbentpow- 
era  of  the  skfai.  are  noticed  under  ABstoPnoir. 

SEINK,  the  common  name  of  the  annddm^ 
a  family  of  lepidosaurian,  slender-tongued  lie* 
ards,  with  elongated  ejdindrioal  body,  covered 
above  uid  below  by  imbricated  flsh-Uke  scales, 
arranged  in  qoinounx  and  held  in  membranooa 
sacs;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.  The  &mily, 
by  sach  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  oonstitotes 
a  connecting  link  between  the  eaurians  and 
ophidians.  The  head  is  covered  with  Urge 
angular  plates,  jdned  by  their  borders;  the 
neok  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest;  thetongne 
flw,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched  in  front, 
with  the  surface  moetiy  covered  with  papillffi ; 
the  scales  are  smooth.  They  creep  with  a  lat- 
eral ^nous  motion  like  serpsnts,  and  are  able 
to  insfamate  themselvea  into  small  openings; 
th«y  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  neok, 
back,  ridea,  «r  tall,  the  last  being  oimioBl,  and 
generally  long  and  wllhont  spines ;  the  Ibet  are 
short  and  clumsy,  with  weu  developed  digits 
and  daws,  but  in  some  are  absent.  The  Jawa 
are  diort  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  bo  that 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  always  tiie  same; 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  sidted  for  seis- 
ing the  insects  and  worms  on  which  they  chiefly 
feed ;  in  the  snake-Uke  forms  only  one  lung  is 
lai^y  developed ;  the  ears  are  exposed.  They 
are  generally  of  small  rize,  and  live  in  holes 
wid  under  stmies  In  dry  aandy  placee ;  they  are 
■anally  <rf  an  eartiiy  my  color,  resembling  the 
Kronnd  upon  which  uiey  are  ioond,  palest  be- 
low, and  sememes  vari^irted.  They  inhaUt 
the  torrid  zone  and  the  driest  portions  of  tem- 
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perate  r^ou;  s(niM,Bke  the  aMv4$ ^fi-affUis 
(blind  worm),  are  found  as  far  K.  «9  Sweden 
in  Enrc^e ;  they  are  most  abtmdant  in  the  Pa- 
eiflo  isluids  and  in  Australia.  Dum^ril  makes 
8  great  diTiaions  according  to  the  difierenoes 
in  the  oovering  of  the  eyes :  1 ,  $aur<ij>kthahas$y 
with  lizard-like  eyes,  protected  by  2  lids  mov- 
ing vertically ;  2,  ophtophthaUnM,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary lid,  as  in  serpents;  and  8,  tyvhlopK- 
thatmei,  in  which  the  eyes  are  conoealed  under 
the  akin.  Uost  of  the  more  than  80  genera, 
oompriring  more  than  100  qiedes,  belong  to 
the  first  oiTirion,  the  only  one  that  need  be 
treated  here;  some  ot  tium  have  4  limbs, 
others  fl,  otfierB  none.— In  the  genus  teinetu 
lue  snont  Is  wedgenshraed,  the  opper 
Jaw  the  longer,  the  teeth  simple,  conical^  and 
obtose,  with  a  row  on  the  palate;  the  limlM 
are  4,  with  5  nearly  eqnal  digits,  flattened,  and 
with  serrated  borders ;  the  tail  is  conical  and 
pointed.  The  common  skink  {S.  offieinalii, 
Laar.)  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  with  stont  body, 
short  thick  limbs,  and  a-proportaonally  short 
tail  very  thick  at  the  baae;  the  eyes  are  Bmal), 
high  op  and  far  back.  The  colors  vary  consid- 
erably, from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with 
7  or  8  black  transverse  bands.  It  is  a  native 
of  E^pt,  Nabia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and  W.  Africa, 
where  it  is  seen  in  sandy  places,  numing  with 
eonddwable  awiftueas,  when  pnraned  bniying 
itself  qniokly  in  the  sand  by  means  of  its  point- 
ed mnsude.  The  Arabians  and  other  orientals 
attribate  to  it  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues. 

X tally  89  an  aphrodisiac ;  it  was  dried  and 
I,  and  sold  generally  by  apothecaries ;  it 
is  now  little  nscvd,  even  in  the  East. — There 
are  several  American  species  of  this  family, 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  "galli- 
wasps,"  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  be- 
longs to  Uie  genas  diploglomu  (Wieg.),  charac- 
terized by  a  ton^e  witii  scaly  papillse  in  fi'ont 
and  filiform  behind,  toothless  palate,  flat  head, 
obtnse  mazzle,  and  flattened  body  ;  the  feet 
have  6  nnequal  toes,  oomiweaBed,  witiiont  lat> 
oral  edgings,  and  with  tnbercnlose  pafana  and 
soles;  Uie  soalea  are itriated,  and  ri^ed  in  the 
middle;  the  tail  is  ronnded,  Itmg^  and  pointed, 
with  a  very  large  anal  opercolmn.  The  great 
galliwasp  {D.  oeeiduta,  Wieg.)  is  about  21 
Inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  lialf ;  it  is 
one  of  Hm  largest  of  the  skinks.  The  color 
above  is  generally  light  broim,  with  a  dozen 
or  more  transverse  bands,  sometimes  darker 
and  sometimes  lighter,  and  yellowish  white 
below  with  brownish  tints.  It  is  fomid  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  mnoh 
dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it 
forme  the  type  of  Gray's  genus  edettut. — The 
five-lined  skink  (eupr^a  quingueltneatm, 
is  10  to  11  inches  long,  the  head  pale 
red  with  6  obsonre  white  lines,  the  2  internal 
oonflaent  at  the  back  part;  the  body  above  is 
olive  brown  with  6  pale  white  longitudinal 
Unea  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  brown, 
tinged  with  bine,  and  the  lower  aurfiuM  white. 
There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otherwise 
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the  characters  are  as  in  the  last  genus.  It  hvm 
in  the  stnmps  of  old  trees  in  thick  wooda,  not 
fiar  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from  lat.  S6' 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to  the  Kiasia- 
mppi  river.  The  blue-tailed  skink  (£  /a»- 
eiattu,  W^l.)  very  much  reeemblee  the  last 
named,  and  is  by  many  considered  a  mere  va- 
riety, but  Holbrook  regards  it  as  diadnot  oB 
account  of  the  colors,  habitat,  and  tail  platea. 
— ^In  the  genus  Iffgotoma  (Gray)  the  nostrils 
open  in  the  single  nasal  plate,  the  palate  ia 
mthout  teeth,  and.  the  scales  are  smotrth.  The 
ground  aUnk  {L.  latmvdi$^  Say)  is  6  indiea 
long,  of  which  the  tail  is  8 ;  the  head  is  Bhwt, 
with  rounded  mnule;  the  body,  litnba,  and 
tail  above  are  diestaut  or  bronzed,  the  throat 
silver  white,  the  abdomen  yellow,  tiie  tail  be- 
low bluish  mottled  with  gray,  and  a  broad  blac^ 
band  extends  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  tful.  It  is  found  from  North  Oarolina  to 
the  gulf  of  Hezioo,  and  west  to  the  Mianarippi; 
it  is  very  numerous  in  the  thick  oak  and  hick- 
ory forests  of  the  Oarolinas  and  Georgia,  com- 
ing abroad  after  sunset;  from  its  maall  dsa 
and  lively  movements  it  might  easily  be  mi»< 
taken  for  a  cricket;  it  is  very  difflonlt  to  cap- 
ture.— ^Thoagh  the  common  ddnk  is  soznethnea 
found  in  8.  Europe,  the  best  known  member  a< 
tiie  finnily  there  is  the  ocellated  skink  (jf»ngff~ 
iu  oeellatut,  Wagl.) ;  in  this  genua  there  ara 
no  teeth  on  the  palate,  which  has  a  longUiiid^ 
nal  groove,  and  the  scales  are  sroooth;  the 
limbs  are  abort,  and  the  lower  lid  has  a  trana- 
parent  disk ;  the  body  is  thick  and  clmosy,  ik» 
muzxie  rounded,  the  eyes  small,  the  gape  large, 
and  the  teeth  small,  unifonn,  close  together, 
and  22  to  20  above  and  below.  It  is  about  10 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  nevly  one 
half;  the  colors  vary  exceedingly,  the  moat 
common  brang  brownish  with  black  spots  hav- 
ing a  white  or  yellowish  centre,  and  sometimee 
united  into  transverse  z^zag  bands.  It  ia  fonnd 
idl  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  Sardmia,  SioUj^  Malta,  and  Qyprus,  alao  is 
Egypt  and  on  the  wand  m  Teneriffe,  and  prob- 
ably in  8.  France ;  it  lirea  In  dry  plaoea,  eon- 
oealhig  itself  in  the  aand  or  under  stones,  mi 
moving  with  ccmmderable  activity ;  it  has  bees 
described  by  Tarioos  anthers  undsr  the  nsBt 
of  ti^va. 

SEINNER,  EzEEDtL,  M.D.,  an  Ameiien 
clergyman  and  physician,  bom  at  Glastoubmy, 
Oonn.,  June  27, 1777,  died  at  Greenport,  L.  I., 
Bee.  2S,  1856.  In  his  youth  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  blacksmith,  but  at  the  age  of  20 
abandoned  the  trade,  studied  medicine,  and 
commenced  practice  in  Granville,  Mass.,  in 
1801.  He  soon  afterward  renounced  deism, 
which  he  had  previously  lieen  active  in  propa- 
gating, and  united  wiui  the  Congregational 
church ;  and  in  1607,  having  removed  to  L^Mf 
non,  Conn.,  he  connected  hinisdf  with  the  B^i- 
tist  church.  He  served  io-  the  war  of  1818,  flnt 
as  a  sul>altoni,  and  afterward  as  sorgeon.  In 
1810  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Staffind, 
Gonn.,  uid  in  1882  waa  ordained  as  paitw  d 
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tbe  Baptist  ohnrch  in  Aahford.  His  son,  the 
Ber.  Beojamm  RnA  Skinner,  bad  gone  in  1880 
as  a  miBsionarj  to  liberia ;  bat  witbin  less  than 
a  year  he  and  his  wife  and  child  fell  viodms  to 
the  climate,  and  Dr.  Skinner,  thoo^  67  yean 
old,  resolved  to  go  to  Liberia  to  fill  his  plaoe. 
He  sailed  in  18S4,  and  as  medical  chief  of  the 
oolony,  as  its  governor,  and  as  a  preacher,  spent 
4  years  there,  visiting  the  United  States  once  in 
that  period.   After  bis  return  be  remuned  bis 

Sastoral  duties  and  bis  medical  practice.  Dr. 
kinner's  only  pablioation  waa  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  prophecies  in  the  "  OhristUn  Beor»- 
tanr"  (1848). 

8KINKER,  Jomr,  a  Soottbh  decgTmaa  and 
poet,  bom  at  Balfour,  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, Oct.  8, 1721,  died  in  Aberdeen,  Jane  16, 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  the  MarUcbol  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  21  was  ordained 
,  a  presbyter  al  the  Episcopal  oharoh,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  was  settled  over  a  con- 
gregation at  Longside  in  Aberdeenshire,  with 
which  be  remained  connected  for  66  years. 
During  the  early  part  of  bis  ministry  he  suf- 
fered many  persecntions  on  aooonnt  of  the  Ja- 
oobite  sympathies  which  it  Was  supposed  he 
•ntertained  in  common  with  most  Episoopar 
lians  in  Scotland,  and  his  whole  life  waa  a  strag- 
gle witJb  povertj.  He  was  an  aooompUahed 
Latin  and  Helvew  acAiolar,  bnt  is  best  known 
■t  the  present  diQr  by  a  nombw  of  popular 
•ongs,  one  of  wuoh,  TnUoohgomm,"  was 
•aid  by  Boms  to  be  "the  best  Scotch  soi^  Scot- 
land ever  saw."  An  edition  of  his  songs  and 
poems,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  H.  G.  Beid, 
va»  published  in  1850.  His  principal  prose 
works  are  a  "  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophe- 
(1767),  and  an  "  Ecolecdastical  History  of 
Scotland,'*  &c.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1788). 

SKINNER,  Jobs  Stuabt,  an  American  edi- 
tor and  agricultural  writer,  bom  in  Maryland, 
Feb.  22,  1788,  died  in  Baltimore,  March  91, 
1861.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  the  age  of  fll.  In  1812  he  waa 
pointed  by  Preddent  Madiaon  to  oondad  some 
negotiations  wltii  the  British  foreea  in  Ohesa* 
pwe  boy,  removed  to  Baltimore  m  1818,  and 
was  for  22  years  postmaster  of  that  dty.  Having 
a  taste  for  agricnltnre,  and  a  desire  to  promote 
the  dei^lopment  of  our  national  agnonltnral 
nsoorces,  be  commenced  in  1819  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  the  first  peri- 
odical devoted  solely  to  agricnltnre  in  the 
United  States.  After  condaoting  it  for  severi^ 
years,  he  sold  the  establishment  for  $20,000. 
He  afterward  originated  the  '*  Turf  Raster," 
which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
the  first  to  propose  and  organize  agricultural 
shows  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  In 
1S41  be  was  ^pointed  aecond  assistant  post- 
master-general, and  held  the  office  till  1846. 
He  then  became  the  editor  of  tiie  "  Fanner's 
library  and  Agricultural  JonmaL"  at  New 
Tork,  which  he  relinquished  after  a  fow 
months,  and  established  a  monfiily  Jonnul 
called  tlw  "  Ploogfa,  Loom,  and  AnviL" 
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SKIN'KEB,  SioHABD,  an  Amuican  states- 
man and  jurist,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  May 
80,1778,diedinMancheBter,  Vt, May23,l888. 
He  received  his  profesa.onid  education  at  the 
celebrated  law  school  in  his  native  place,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  emi^nted  the 
same  year  to  Manchester,  Vt.  Achieving  at 
onoe  a  high  standing  in  his  profession,  he  was 
appointed  state's  attorney  the  oezt  year,  when 
only  28  years  of  age.  In  1809  be  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  a 
representative  in  oongresa.  In  1816  he  was 
^^inted  an  associate  jnatioe  of  the  sapreme 
o(KurtofVennont,aadinl817was elected  chief 
Justice  of  the  state.  Declining  a  reappoint- 
ment the  next  year,  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1816  be- 
came member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  boose  ^  representatives. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state, 
and  reelected  in  1621  and  1822.  Declining  a 
reflection  in  1628,  he  was  immediately  appoint* 
ed  cbi^  justice  of  the  state,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion untu  1829,  when  his  fedling  health  obUged 
him  to  retire  ftom  public  life.  Henceforth  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  charitable  and 
educational  enterprises  of  the  day. 

SKINNER,  ThohjlsHabvbt.D.D.  an  Amer- 
losn  diargpamj  bom  at  Harvey's  Nec^N.  (X, 
Hareh  7, 1791.  He  waa  gradosted  at  Prinoa- 
ton  college  in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study 
4^  law ;  bot  having  dedded  to  enter  the  minis- 
try, he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Deo.  1612,  and 
ordaioed  in  June,  1818,  as  co-pastor  of  the  2d 
Presbyterian  chnnA  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's opinions  o(^ciding  more  fully  with  what 
afterward  became  the  Mew  than  with  the  Old 
School  of  the  Presbyterian  churdi,  he  changed 
his  pastoral  relation  after  abont  8  years  to  the 
6th  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
be  remained  till  1882,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Ando- 
ver  theological  seminary.   In  1886  he  became 

Kistor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  church, 
ew  York,  and  in  1848  professor  of  sacred 
riietoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Union 
tiieolo^oal  seminary  tiiere,  whidk  position  he 
still  holds  (1861).  In  1886  he  published  8  small 
Tolnmes,"  The  Religion  of  the  Bible,"  '*Pi«aoh- 
ing  and  Hearing,"  and  Hints  to  Christiana,'* 
and  in  1864  translations  of  Vinet's  "  Homilefr* 
ios"  and  "Pastoral  Theology."  He  has  also 
published  occasional  disoonrses. 
SKIPJACK.  See  Blcefish,  and  Bohito. 
SKOVORODA,  a  writer  of  Littie  Russia, 
known  there  as  Gsboort  SAvrrcn,  bora  in  a 
village  near  Kiev  about'  1780,  died  in  1778. 
He  studied  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Kiev,  at  Peeth,.  and  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
where  he  pursued  for  8  years  metaphyseal 
and  theologioal  studies,  tranriated  into  his  na> 
tive  tongue  some  of  the  homilies  of  Chrysos* 
torn,  ana  onnposed  morsl  ftbles,  wluch  have 
been  handed  down  orally  by  the  inhabitanta  d 
the  Ukn^ne.  Having  returned  to  the  Ukraine, 
he  aaaloaslj  eadeaTwed  to  oheok  the  perseon- 
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tions  to  which  the  TTnited  Greeks  were  exposed, 
and  to  gain  them  over  to  the  national  chnrch 
by  persuasion.  He  was  in  coDseqaenoe  ejected 
from  hia  care^  visited  Borne,  and  again  return- 
ed to  his  natiTe  coontry,  oontinning  bb  ezer- 
tioni  against  Teligioos  persecation,  bat  was  so- 
cased  as  a  rebel,  and  obliged  to  flee.  He  was 
liie  great  national  writer  of  the  Ulonine,  the 
bandnrists  (troabadonrs)  of  which  ascribe  to 
Mm  all  their  traditional  songs,  except  tiie  com- 
mon son^  of  war  and  love. 

SKRZTNEOKI,  Jan,  a  Polish  general,  bom 
in  Galicia,  Feb.  8,  1786,  died  in  Oracow,  Jan. 
12, 1860.  He  atadied  at  the  nniversitY  of  Lem- 
bei^,  and  in  1806,  Dombrowski  and  Wybicki 
havmg  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  entered  the 

Satriot  army.  In  the  service  of  the  grand 
nohy  of  Warsaw,  he  fonght  bravely  In  1809 
agunst  the  Aastriana,  in  1813  in  Rnseia,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  on  the  retreat  of  the  grand 
army,  in  1818  in  Germany,  and  in  1614  in 
I^rance,  where  Ms  detaohment  saved  N«>oleon 
from  fidlins  into  the  hands  of  the  Prnsrians  at 
Ards-snr-Anbe.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  lur- 
ing been  oi^anized  by  Alexander  I.,  he  entered 
the  new  national  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
to  wMoh  he  had  already  risen  mider  Napoleon. 
The  outbreak  of  the  revolntion  in  1880  took 
him  by  snrpriae,  and  for  a  few  days,  following 
the  dictates  of  military  honor,  he  remained 
with  his  regiment  at  the  side  of  the  fleeing 

Eand  duke  Constantino,  bnt  on  Deo.  8  offered 
s  sword  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause. 
Appointed  brigadier-general  by  Prince  Rad- 
eiwill,  he  displayed  eqaal  valor,  strategic  skill, 
and  energy,  especially  at  Dobre  (Feb.  17, 1881) 
and  at  Grochow  (Feb.  20),  and  on  the  morn- 
ing fiidlowing  the  latter  battle  was  chosen  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army,  whidi 
he  soon  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  force  and 
effectiveness.  Bnt  having  no  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  conquer  independence 
by  its  own  exertions,  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Polish  Fablns  Cunctator  in 
order  to  make  an  intervention  of  foreign  pow- 
ers possible,  and  thus  failed  to  follow  np  the 
brilliant  victories  won  at  Wawre,  Dembe,  and 
Iganie,  which  almost  broke  the  Russian  forces 
mider  Geismar,  Rosen,  and  PaMen  (April),  and 
had  to  be  commanded  by  the  government  to 
attack  the  Russian  goards  on  the  Narew.  This 
expedition,  owing  to  strategic  blunders,  raded 
fifetally  with  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenka 
QCay  20),  in  which,  however,  the  bravery  of 
uie  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  commands,  shone 
with  new  lastre.  Skrzyneoki*B  farther  attempts 
betrayed  great  uncertainty  of  porpose,  and 
were  entirely  futile,  while  the  enemy's  forces, 
nnder  Paskevitch,  gradually  surrounded  the 
narrowed  circle  of  the  PoUsh  army  with  its 
centre,  Warsaw.  The  populace  clamoring 
against  his  inactivity,  which  was  called  treason, 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  tiie  command  in 
chief  (Aug.  10),  and  soon  afterward  joined 
the  independent  corps  of  Rozycki,  which  after 
the  ftll  of  Warsaw  laid  down  Its  arms  at  Grar> 
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cow.  BkrrTnecki  waefer  some  time  ooofised  in 
Austria,  where  he  had  sought  nftige,  bnt  sub- 
sequently escaped  to  Belgium,  and  was  there 
appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  anny, 
which  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
eastom  powers  and  the  peace  of  1889  with 
Holland,  was  of  short  dorttltni.  He  then  ttnd 
in  strict  retirement  at  Bmssds,  nntil  allowed, 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  epeai  Ae  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  his  native  country. 

8KUA,  the  common  name  of  the  web-footed 
birds  of  the  gull  &mily,  8nb-&mily  Ugbidhm, 
and  genus  ateroororiv*  (Briss.).  The  biQ  is 
strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membranons  or 
corneous  cere  di^net  from  the  tip,  the  nostrilB 
opening  under  it  in  advance  of  the  middle  ai 
the  biU;  the  tip  is  abruptly  and  stix>ng]y 
curved ;  the  wings  very  long,  the  Ist  qniU  the 
longest ;  the  tail  wedge-shaped,  the  fl  central 
feat]  liers  prcjjeoting;  tarsi  strong,  with  promi- 
nent aoalea ;  daws  shaip  and  carved,  and  feat 
fkilly  webbed,  with  the  hind  toe  short  and  but 
little  derated;  the  body  is  ftdl  and  atoot. 
They  inhabit  the  high  latltades  of  both  the 
nortiiem  and  southern  hemispheres;  bold  and 
piratical  in  their  habits,  they  chase  gulls  and 
other  marine  birds,  even  the  albatross,  forcing 
tiiem  to  disgorge  a  part  of  their  food,  which 
they  seize  before  it  reaches  the  water;  tiiej 
are  hence  called  jagers  or  yagere ;  they  feed 
also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans,  the  ergs  and 
young  of  sea  birds,  and  upon  the  smaller  pe- 
trels. Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid,  long  sus- 
tained, and  generally  In  cirdes,  as  in  birdf^f 
prey,  which  they  represent  amcmg  the  note- 
torea  ;  the  nests  are  made  in  company,  of  coarse 
grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  sand,  or  in 
desdato  heaths;  the  eggs  an  1  or  S.— The 
common  skua  ^8.  eatarrocUty  leamX  the 
largest  species,  is  about  S  feet  hwg,  wwi  an 
alar  extent  of  about  4};  the  bill  is  H  indies; 
the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  featben 
tipped  with  gray ;  wings  chocolate  brown  with 
the  shafts  and  basal  parts  wMto;  tiul  dark 
brown,  white  at  the  base;  lower  parte  dark 

Sayish  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  bill  black,  the 
Iter  with  a  tinge  of  bluish ;  tiie  central  tail 
feathers  project  only  an  inch  beyond  the  othen. 
The  favorite  haunts  of  this  species  are  the  sets 
of  northern  Europe,  en>ecially  about  tiie  Ork- 
ney and  ^etiand  islands,  where  great  numbera 
are  killed  for  their  feathers,  whidi  many  {wdte 
to  those  of  the  gooae ;  it  has  been  obtauwd  on 
the  OalUbmia  ooast,  wd  dther  this  or  a  neariy 
allied  spedes  ooonrs  about  Oi^  Horn,  the  Cue 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  antarctio  seas.  It 
feeds  on  fish  and  small  water  fowL  and  has  beoi 
known  to  attack  yonng  Iambs ;  it  is  very  ooo- 

Xus  in  the  ddence  of  its  young,  att.acfciiig 
eagle-like  ferodty  man,  bird,  or  beast 
coming  near  its  nest.  The  arctic  skua  (&^mh«* 
9itieu8,  Temm.)  is  21  inches  long  axtd  44  m  ex- 
tent of  wings ;  the  central  tail  leathers  extend 
about  8  inches  beyond  the  others,  and  are 
pointed  at  the  end.  TUs  qwcies  breeds  in  the 
banengrDnndsofarotioAm«ioa,e(»dngdowii 
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■ma  ftur  m]7«w  Tort  iamaasMr  and  to  &e  gulf 

of  Mejdoo  in  winter,  wherever  its  parrexori^ 
the  goUs,  are  foiud ;  it  breed*  also  in  the  Ork- 
juj  vaA  Bfaedand  idanda,  and  at  this  period  is 
greorieoB;  the  eggB  are  2}  hy  li  inches,  of  a 
dark  oil-greea  color  with  blotches  of  liver- 
brown  {  it  feeds  priuoipeUy  upon  fish  and  mol- 
Imka ;  it  is  oonnned  to  the  northern  seas  of 
£nio(>e,Aiaia,  andAmerioa.  The  ponuu-ine  ekoa 
(S.  pomaririui^  Tenun.)  is  aboat  20  in<dtes  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  of  nearly  4  feet ;  the  middle 
tail  feathers  exoead  the  others  about  2  inohea, 
and  are  of  anif(«m  width  to  the  end.  This  spe- 
eies  breeds  in  Labrador,  coming  in  winter  as  far 
aonth  as  New  York ;  it  ia  also  foand  in  the  seas 
mf  N.  Sorope;  it  Uvea  on  putrid  fish  and  other 
•nimal  matters  esst  ap  t^^the  sea  or  disgorged 
by  the  amaUar  galls.  The  eggs  are  gra^sh 
oUvtt,  with  a  £»w  Uaokidi  spots.  Boffon's 
akoa  (S.  tMfw&iM,  BrQn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than 
.the  last,  and  is  found  in  Baffin's  bay  and  about 
the  ooasts  of  arotio  America:  the  2  middle 
tail  feathers  are  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the 
others,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The 
.8  last  named  spedee  have  been  separated  from 
aterammiM  and  formed  into  a  genos  lettria  by 
m^pur.  In  the  Antarotio  ocean  is  the  S.  ant- 
aroiicua  (Less.),  whi(^  by  some  to  regarded  as 
.ihe  S.  catarraetct, 

8KDLL,  the  oval,  IxMiy  box  wluoh  contains 
.ihe  brun  of  vertebrated  animalsw  The  antero- 
poaterior  diameter  u  the  longeat,  uid  the  widest 
portion  is  bdund.  It  ia  made  up  of  8  bones, 
aflparate  in  the  neT-bwn  ohildf  bat  as  age  ad- 
vances gradually  consolidated  into  asin^  box, 
■the  points  of  union  being  called  the  sutures ; 
the  frontal  bone  forma  the  forehead,  the  pari- 
eftals  the  aides  and  top,  the  occipital  is  behind, 
■tiie  temporalfl  in  the  re^on  <d  the  ears,  and  the 
^>henoid  and  ethmoid  at  the  base.  The  upper 
•Ad  inuer  sur&ces  of  the  ^ull  are  separated 
by  a  spongy  substance,  diplod,  well  supplied 
with  blood  vessels ;  the  2  tables  are  so  indepen- 
drat  of  each  other  that  the  external  may  be 
Woken  wiUiout  the  internal,  and  vice  vena; 
the  arched  form  of  the  skallisadmtrably  adapt^ 
ed  to  protect  the  enclosed  brain,  being  able  to 
zeflist  venr  oonstdwable  foroe.  The  variona 
fbnu  ctf  the  akall  are  noticed  under  Oompaha- 
nvi  Anatoht  and  the  different  orders  and  di- 
visions <^  vertebrates ;  the  shape,  as  character- 
istic of  the  human  races,  nnder  Ahthbopoloot  ■ 
and  £i^0L0«T ;  its  ^radatioual  development 
and  vOTtebral  homologies  onder  PniLOSopHioaz. 
AiunMCT ;  and  its  more  or  less  arbUrary  divi- 
aiOQ  iiiti>  rt:-s;ioii3  imder  PniiENOLooT. 

SKULLCAI*.  tlie  rommoti  name  of  omnmen- 
tal  hcrtia('i.'(nis  jilaiitH  uf  tlio  fceniis  sc'ih-Unri'i, 
natural  ovkliir  fii'ii'tlo'.  uU  nutivew  ot"  tliu  tL'injJcr- 
ate  ro;jii)ii^  i.»f  iho  plolie.  Tliu  root  of  Hit;  cotii- 
moQ  8kullcii]>  i.-i'.  galericulata)  U  creeping,  its 
■•tern  erect,  leitfy  or  branched,  the  foliage  of  a 
deon  green  color  tinted  with  purple;  the  leaves 
•onMe  at  base,  lanceolate  creoate,  wrinkled, 
.aa  iaoh.long;  the. flowers  axillary,  opposite. 
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white,  scenflflBB.  Tliia  speciea  was  once  used 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers;  its 
properties  are  only  slightly  tonic.  It  was  also 
employed  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  a  fabulous 
virtue  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  S.  lateri- 
Jlora,  a  plant  with  smfdl,  blue,  axillary  flow- 
ers, and  abundant  in  n  et  places  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  at  least  30  spec  ies  of  skull- 
cap, of  which  some  are  peculiarly  North  Amer- 
ican. Several  are  distinguished  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  fiowera,  such  e^i^iieciftUy  as  have 
crimson,  blue,  or  violet  corollas.  They  will 
grow  in  any  aoil,  au<i  ure  wuJl  ;nl;i|ited  to  the 
open  flower  border,  iuereiisiiii;  from  rieedd,  cut- 
unm,  or  division  of  the  roots. 

SKUKK,  an  American  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  weasel  family,  badger  sub-family,  and 
genus  mephiti»  (Cuv.).  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and  elonf- 
gated  body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for  d^ 
giug,  with  the  anterior  clawa  the  longest  a^ 
the  soles  usually  naked,  and  a  long  bushy  tu]. 
The  cheek  teeth  are  JzJ,  the  upper  posterioir 
being  very  large  and  nearly  square ;  the  head  is 
small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose,  small  and 
piercing  eyes,  and  aliort  and  ninndcl  ears ;  the 
feet  are  short,  with  5  closely  united  toes;  the 
palms  naked  and  the  soles  mostly  so  ;  they  are 
essentially  plantiirriule,  and  wjilk  with  the  back 
much  arched  and  the  tail  erect ;  they  ;ire  noi;- 
turual  in  habit,  and  feed  on  animal  substances. 
Thoogh  weak,  timid,  and  slow  in  their  motiona, 
they  are  eflTeotnally  armed  against  the  mo^ 
ferocioas  enemies  tn  an  acrid  and  exceedingb^ 
offendve  flnid  secreted  by  2  gluids  whose  do% 
open  near  the  anns ;  these  gland^>  are  snrroand- 
ed  bya  thick  mnscnlar  covering  wliosc  contrac- 
tions are  sufficient  to  eject  the  fluid  to  a  dis- 
tance of  14  feet. — The  common  aknnk  {M.  mt' 

SAt^iea,  Shaw ;  M.  chinga,  Tiedm.)  is  one  of 
le  best  known  and  probably  the  most  univer- 
sally detested  aiiiiiial  in  the  United  States;  it 
is  from  16^  to  2u  inches  long,  tlie  tail  being  13 
or  14  additional :  the  prevailiug  color  is  black, 
with  a  narrow  lino  on  forehead,  broad  trian- 
gular patch  on  oape  continuous  with  a  narrow 
Bne  on  each  aide  of  the  back,  and  tail 
white ;  the  Tariatiou  is  considerable,  tbe  n 
markings  bein^  wider  in  some 
fn  Ofthers  wantmg ;  the  postolor^  tXi 
ia  hairy.  When  about  to  use  its  natural  hrt^M 
of  defence,'  it  raises  its  tail  over  tlic  back,  arid 
ejects  the  secretion  in  2  thread-like  streams 
with  great  force  and  accuracy ;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes  im- 
pregnated with  it,  and  a  dog  which  hiis  been 
touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  montlis ;  it  is 
Eaid  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.  It  is  a  very 
cleanly  animal,  and  never  allows  its  own  f(ir 
to  be  soiled  with  its  sccretiuii.  It  soinetiirics 
commits  havoc  among  hens,  cliickens,  and  eggs, 
but  is  far  less  injurious  than  the  mink  and 
weasels,  and  from  its  domsinesS  is  more  ea^y 
detected;  it  feeds  on.  sm^  qoadrapc^  aAd 
birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nuts,  and  fruits.  It  has 
froni.6 1«  9  jvismgMKWh  and.ifoald^iroTa 
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exoeedinglr  annoTing  irere  not  great  nam'berB 
killed  doga  and  carnivorous  mammals  and 
birds,  and  caagbt  in  traps  at  the  moatba  of 
their  bnrrowa,  which  are  generally  n«ar  the 
mrfaee,  in  level  groond,  and  S  to  8  feet  in  ex- 
tent Tbejr  remidn  in  thcdr  bnrrom  in  ibo 
Bortiiem  states  from  Deoembor  to  tbe  middle 
of  February,  laying  np  no  winter  stores,  bat 
fetiring  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  remaining 
di^  and  inactive,  thongh  not  properly  hiber- 
nating. This  species  is  widely  distribnted,  be- 
ing abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
and  fomid  from  Ut.  C?"  H.  to  Florida  and  Loui- 
siana, and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.  lUt 
flesh  is  white  and  &t,  and  if  |)roperIy  sUnned 
in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eat«n  by  the 
whites  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  fur 
is  rather  coarse,  bnt  is  sometime  used  by  fiir- 
ikwa  for  common  purposes,  and  of  late  years 
thottsands  of  skins  have  been  annually  carried 
to  Europe,  where  they  make  th^  appearance 
in  various  disguises.  The  secretion  has  been 
snooessfally  employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma, 
in  the  dose  of  a  drop  8  times  a  day,  thongh  it 
so  taints  the  patient*s  ezoredons  that  Ibe  reme- 
dy is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease; it  has  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  anti- 
spastnodio  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  ner- 
Tons  (^sorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — There 
are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States, 
among  them  the  white-backed  skunk  (M.  mttth 
leuea,  Li<^t.),  with  broad  nnintermpted  white 
dorsal  band  and  entirely  white  tail ;  the  Texas 
skunk  (jr.  tariaru,  Gray),  of  which  an  amnsing 
■tory  is  ttdd  in  "Audubon  and  Baohman's  Qnad- 
Tupeds  of  North  America,"  toI.  iii.  p.  II ;  and 
the  Oalifomia  sknnk  (Jr.  oeeidentalU,  Baird). 
All  these  are  found  in  Texas  and  Oalifomia; 
the  last  2  are  black,  with  much  white,  more 
oontinnons  lateral  stripe,  and  lon^r  tidl  mostly 
or  entirely  black.  The  little  striped  skunk  or 
Eorilla  (Jk  bieolor,  Gray)  is  ^e  smallest  and 
handsomest  of  the  genus ;  it  is  black  with  4 
parallel  and  interrupted  dorsal  stripes,  and 
black  tail  with  white  pencils  at  tiie  end ;  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  ermine,  but  of  stouter 
form  and  with  longer  tul;  it  is  found  in  Oali- 
fomia and  Texas.  The  hlack-baoked  skunk 
{M.  mMomelas,  Lidit)  has  doisely  hairy  soles 
and  short  fbre  daws. 

SKTE,  the  largest  island  of  the  Hebrides,  on 
tiie  W.  of  BooUand,  fbmiine  part  of  InTeraoss- 
shb«,  frCMn  the  mainland  of  which  the  narrow 
«b«it  of  Loch  Alsh  separates  it;  area,  about 
S47  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  21,621.  The  surface 
Is  mountainous.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
the  Oucdiullin  hills  and  other  summits  rise  to 
the  height  of  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tnie  shores,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  very  bold 
and  picturesque,  and  are  indented  by  many  in- 
lets or  lochs.  In  the  N.  E.  there  are  basaltic 
cotunms  equal  to  those  at  Staffa.  There  are 
also  a  Dumber  of  caves,  some  of  whioh  abound 
with  stalactites  of  great  bean^.  In  some  of 
these  the  pretender  Charles  Edward  was  oon- 
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eealed.  The  climate  is  variable ;  oa^bi^w 

portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  it  melts 
there  are  heavy  rains.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
the  productions  scai^.  The  greater  part  ai  it 
is  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  the  rearing  <rf 
oattl^  and  aheep.  A  peculiar  breed  of  te^an 
known  as  the  Skye  terrier  are  raised  hare,  ani 
are  in  good  demand.  The  herring  fishery, 
though  precarious,  furnishes  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a  laige  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. >The  people  are  of  Qaelio  otifpn ;  thef 
are  peaceable  and  moral,  bnt  indolent  and  gen- 
erally poor.  The  island  contains  many  Dajoidt 
antiquities.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  ba- 
loi^  to  Lord  Kacdonald  and  the  Macleod  fam- 
ily, and  was  the  home  of  Flora  MacdonakI, 
who  died  here  in  1790.  The  principal  villages 
are  Portree,  Broadford,  Stein,  Eyle  H^ke^ 
Oronsur,  Armadale,  and  IHg. 

SKTIABK.  BeeLasK.  ' 

SETB08,  or  Botbos,  an  Island  «f  the  Gia- 
dan  archipelago,  24  m.  K  £.  flrom  Eabsaa: 
area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,680.  It  is  separalea 
by  an  isthmus  into  two  peninsulas,  the  aoodmn 
rising  2,566  feet  above  the  sea,  the  northen 
more  level  and  having  fertile  valleys.  Grain, 
wine,  and  madder  are  raised ;  wheat,  barley, 
madder  roots,  honey,  wax,  and  oranges  are  ex- 
ported. It  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  goata. 
The  idand  is  abunduitly  supplied  with  &  and 
oak  timber,  and  myrtles  and  the  rose  laurel  are 
plentifhl.  St  Georg^  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  is  the  only  town. — ^The  Greek  poets 
made  this  the  hidii^  place  of  Achillea,  and 
the  place  where  lliesens  was  slain.  It  wsa 
.conquered  by  Giraon  in  460  B.  O.,  and  aHcF- 
nateiy  held  by  the  Athenians  and  th^  rivals 
for  2^-  centuries,  and  finally  was  restored  to  the 
|lormerbyt}keBomans,196B.O.  In  the  middle 

X)  it  was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Kazoa,  and 
rward  of  the  Ottoman  empire.   It  nov  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

SLANDER,  in  law,  deiamatory  words  &lsflly 
and  maliciously  spoken,  and  iiunrioos  either  in 
fact  or  in  legal  presumption.  It  ia  actionable 
slander:  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely  and 
maliciously  words  importing  bis  guiltiness  of 
an  offence  involving  moral  turpitude  or  punish- 
able by  law;  2,  to  charge  him  with  having 
snoh  an  infectious,  or  perhaps  di^usting  dis- 
ease as,  if  known,  would  probaUy  cause  Us 
ezoludon  tnm  sodety ;  8,  to  use  hi  regacd  to 
one  in  office,  or  of  a  pawn  in  reference  to  his 

Cfession,  trade,  or  bnrineae,  such  language  as 
a  natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or 
loss,  either  because  uie  language  implies  the 
lack  of  some  requiute  qualification  for  the  oo- 
cnpation  or  profession,  or  because  it  in^ilias 
insolvency  or  some  positive  misconduct  or  dis- 
honest practice  In  the  buainess  or  calUns;  4y 
to  speak  words  which,  thongh  not  naturally  or 
presumptively  productive  of  loss,  have  nevai^ 
tiieless  caused  actual  damage  to  the  psnoa 
slandered.  Of  these  four  olasaes  of  slaodenwa 
words,  the  first,  second,  and  third  include  Hum 
that  are  aotiwiaMe,  as  the  pfavawi%jpsr«i^«r 
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of  ibffnselTes:  that  is  to  saj,  if  the  plaintiff 
proves  tliat  the  words  were  spoken,  he  re- 

oovers  damages  without  proving  an;  particalar 
loss.  They  are  naturally  and  immediately  in- 
jurioQs  to  the  reputation,  and  so  natarally  and 
unmeditttely  tend  to  affect  the  bosiness  or  com- 
fort of  him  of  whom  they  are  spoken.  An  ac- 
tion lies  for  words  of  the  foarth  class  only  when 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  express  and  special  dam- 
age.—Of  the  form  of  slander  which  impates 
f^uUtiness  of  crime,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
immediate  ground  on  which  the  law  fonnds  the 
action  is  that  ii^ary  to  the  party's  repntation 
and  hia  oooseqoent  d^radation  in  Bodety  which 
is  tiu  natural  and  immediate  incident  cf  oriml- 
nal  sailt  The  words  must  therefore  soggest 
an  oflianoe  which  subjects  tiie  party  to  a  crim- 
inal prosecntion  and  to  infamous  punishment. 
After  reviewing  the  authorities  on  this  point, 
Starkie  ooDcludes  that  the  imputation  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  which  corporal 
punishment  may  i>e  inflicted  in  a  temporal 
court,  is  actionable  without  proof  of  special 
damage.  When  the  penalty  for  an  offence  is 
merely  pecuniary,  it  does  not  appear  that  an 
action  will  lie  for  charging  it,  even  though  in 
de&nlt  of  pajrment  imprisonment  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment  not 
being  the  priman^  and  immediate  punishment 
of  the  offence,  la  a  leading  case  in  New  York 
(Brooker  m.  d^Dn),  in  which  the  enprane 
conrt  la^  down  what  it  conceives  to  be  tiie 
safest  rnle  and  one  warranted  by  the  case,  it  is 
hdd  that  "the  words  will  be  actionable  in 
themselves  in  case  the  charge,  if  true,  will  sab- 
Jeot  the  party  charged  to  an  indictment  Ibr  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitnde,  or  subjecting 
hina  to  an  infamous  punishment"  Thus,  to 
charge  forgery  or  counterfeiting,  keepingabaw- 
dy  bouse,  bribery  at  an  election,  and  the  solicit- 
ing one  to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable 
slanders  p«r  te^  for  they  snraest  both  moral  tur- 
pitude and  an  mdictable  offence.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  actionable  per  m  not  only  to  say 
that  one  has  done  enoi^  to  send  him  to  the 
penitentiary^  hot  to  st^  that  he  has  ahready 
been  there.  But  to  charge  one  with  breaking 
open  and  reading  a  letter  is  not  a  slander;  for, 
tiiongh  the  offence  is  indictable,  it  hardly  in- 
volves moral  turpitnde;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  allege  uiat  one  lives  by  imposture 
imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not  an 
indictable  offence,  and  is  coasequentiy  not  slan- 
derous ^per  so,  or  without  proof  of  actual  dam- 
age. Words  alleging  peijury  are  actionable 
of  themselves.  The  language  must  of  course 
titlier  express  or  imply  all  wat  is  essential  to 
oonstitote  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, material  testimony,  and  the  other  essential 
•iMuents  of  peijury.  A  chai^  of  false  swear- 
ing whidi  does  not  expreraly  or  implicitl7 
comprehend  sll  these  points,  is  not  slanderous. 
Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous  offence,  and 
the  false  and  malicious  imputation  of  it  is  ao* 
tionable  without  proof  of  damage.  One  may 
Bometimea  call  another  a  thie^  just  as  he  oaUs 


him  sooundrel,  liar,  or  cheat,  by  way  of  g«iera] 
abase,  and  without  any  intiantion  of  charging 
the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the  defendant 
can  show  this  clearly,  he  may  defeat  the  pre- 
sumption which  the  law  always  makes  of  a 
slanaerons  quali^  and  intent  in  the  word. 
Where  fornication  ia  made  punishable  by  stat- 
ute, as  it  is  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is  slander 
to  charge  unchastity.  An  action  of  slander  is 
exprestuy  given  by  statute  in  Alabama,  North 
and  South  OaroUna,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  His* 
souri,  and  probably  elsewhere,  for  the  impu- 
tation of  incontiuenoy  or  adultery.  Words 
charging  disease  are  aolaonable  only  when  ther 
imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — The  third 
class  of  alanderoiu  wonls  inolodes  those  impn- 
tatioDS  which  affect  one^s  official,  profesriona^ 
or  buNoess  character.  To  be  actionable  of 
themselves,  the  words  must  immediately  con- 
template and  touch  these  rel^ions;  for  it  is 
iuTariably  held  that  where  the  words  com- 
plained of,  though  calculated  in  every  respect 
to  cause  tiie  forfeiture  of  an  office  or  the  loss 
of  the  income  of  a  profesuon  or  business,  are 
nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied  to  the  conduct 
of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or  booness,  the  ac- 
tion for  slander  Mia.  Thus  a  schoolmistress 
has  fEuled  to  maintain  an  action  for  words 
which,  t^ous^  obaimng  her  with  nnohastity, 
did  not  direouy  involra  ner  conduct  in  herpro- 
feamon;  mid  where  one  said  to  the  olerk  of  a 
oompany :  "  Ton  are  unfit  to  hdd  your  ntn^ 
tioD,"  and  then  alleged  his  immorality  with 
women  as  the  reason  of  bis  unfitness,  yet  be- 
oause  the  words  did  not  charge  or  imply  the 
want  of  any  of  those  <|ualmea  which  were 
requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  clerkship,  the  action  failed.  Words 
however  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in 
terms,  refer  to  and  affect  one's  buuoess  reW 
tiona,  may  be  held  dknderons;  as  to  say,  for 
example,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures: 
"I  understand  tiiere  is  trouble  with  the 
Smiths,"  or  "  B  owes  more  money  than  he  ia 
worth,  and  is  broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  per 
te  to  say  that  a  trader  is  insolTuot,  that  X  keepa 
none  but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  filthy  water 
in  making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps  false  books, 
where  keeping  books  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  business.  It  is  slander  to  charge  an  attor- 
ney or  phydoian  witii  general  ignorance  or 
unskilfulness  in  his  profeedon;  and  words 
which  of  themselves  allege  ignorance  or  un- 
skilfulness  in  a  partionlar  case  may  be  actions 
ble  if  they  £uriy  imply  general  dlsqualificatio|i 
in  these  respects. — -The  foarth  class  inoludes 
those  words  for  which  an  action  lies  if  special 
damage  be  proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another 
that  he  is  a  knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liar,  a  cheat, 
or  a  scoundrel,  is  generally  not  actionable.  I^ 
howoTer,  the  speuing  of  these  or  the  like  de- 
Camatory  words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  par- 
ticular pecuniary  loss,  he  can  recover  ^^"tr^^ 
Within  this  class  fall  those  oases  in  which 
inoontinenoe  has  been  obacged  to  women. 
Thou^  the  disgraoe  or  ooutempt  which  ha* 
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resulted  from  false  impntstion  will  not  sapport 

an  action,  yet  aneli  peonniaiT  loss  as  attends 
the  plaintiff's  ezclnsion  from  honsM  where  she 
has  hitherto  fonnd  a  home,  has  been  oonstrned 
to  be  sofBoient  leeal  dami^. — In  all  eases  in 
which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an  essential 
principle  on  which  the  action  rests  is  that  the 
speaking  of  words  false  in  fact  and  iijjnrioiu  to 
the  reputation  of  another  is  maHcions.  Bj 
malice  in  this  place  is  to  be  tmderstood,  not 
that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  revenge, 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  implies, 
bnt  that  legal  malice  which  is  the  presamption 
and  conolasion  of  the  law  from  the  &ct  of  the 
deliberate  and  unqualified  statement  of  falae 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  canse  or  Jnstifl- 
eatiOD.  'Where  these  elements  eoin«de,tnelaw 
ImpHes  the  malice,  and  ttie  dander  Is  complete. 
It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception  of  •lan- 
der that  a  defendant  cannot  justify  the  speak- 
ing of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea  that 
he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  anoUier. 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority 
of  an  old  case  in  Coke,  that  if  the  defendant,  at 
the  time  of  attering  the  words  complained  of, 
named  his  informant  and  gave  his  precise  lan- 
guage, 80  as  to  famish  the  plaintiff  with  a  good 
cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts  miriit 
be  pleaded  as  presnmptive  proof  tbat  the  de- 
fendant did  not  utter  the  slanderoas  words 
malidoaslT.  Bnt  the  latest  English  oases  hM 
that  the  defendant's  |dea  moat  go  ftirther,  and 
ranst  show  tn  addition  to  the  nets  jast  men- 
tioned that  he  bellered  the  ohw^  to  be  tme, 
and  repeated  it  with  a  Jnstifiable  intent  and  on 
a  jastiSable  occasion.  If  this  rule  embraoea 
the  very  comprehensive  terms  justifiable  intent 
and  justifiable  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  l>e  that  of  the  American  law  in  respect  to 
repetition ;  but  if  those  terms  be  taken  away, 
the  plea  would  probably  be  insufficient  here. 
In  other  words,  it  will  not,  according  to  the 
better  American  authority,  justify  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  slander,  that  the  defendant  at  Uie 
time  of  uttering  the  words  disclosed  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  already  pabUshed  them, 
and  that  he  believed  them  to  be  tme.  In  a 
Tery  recent  case  in  HaasachiiBattB,  it  was  fadd 
that  tiie  repetition  of  oral  slander  already  In 
drculation,  without  expressing  any  disbelief  of 
It  or  any  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  ite  troth, 
tiiough  withoot  any  design  to  extend  its  ciroa- 
lation  or  credit,  or  to  cause  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  to  believe  or  suspect  It  to  be 
tme,  is  actionable.  So  long,  in  short,  as  the 
legal  presamption  of  malice  stands  nnrebutted, 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderous  words 
Is  actionable.  To  refram  altogether  from  the 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  malice 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderons  lan- 
guage is  employed  upon  a  Inst  ocoadon,  in  the 
mscharge  of  a  doty  or  In  Uie  protection  of  an 
faiterest.  Sneh  communications  as  these  are 
aold  to  be  privileged,  and  the  burden  of  abow- 
ing  malice  expressly  is  thrown  upon  the  plain- 


tiff b  a  leadlw  eaa*  OBoa  ibia  nilijeet  in  Qa 
anpreme  eonrt  or  tin  United  States,  ivirileged 
oommnnioatiMw  were  divided  into  foor  cImbn, 
via.:  1,  pablieationsdnlynude in  thetHdinsn 
mode  of  parliamentary  tHvoeedings;  S,  woni 
used  in  the  course  of  legal  or  judicisl  proceed- 
ings; 8,  any  thing  said  or  written  by  a  nuuMr 
in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  hm 
been  In  his  eraploTment ;  4,  words  used  hj  any 
one  in  good  Caith  In  the  discharge  of  any^blie 
Or  private  daty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the  tm- 
ecntion  of  his  own  rights  or  interests.  Witk 
refereooe  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  ei- 
emption  from  liability  for  any  words  sptAenii 
delMte  b  expressly  provided  by  the  constitntioa 
of  the  United  Stirtea,  and  is  pralwbly  lepMtai 
in  the  deolaratim  of  rights  or  tai  the  eoiisiiti- 
titm  of  every  state  in  tlie  Union.  It  is  matttf 
of  pnbHe  interest  that  there  shoidd  be  the  ut- 
most freedMn  In  this  respect  On  etmstntctioii 
of  the  constitntional  prOTisitm  In  this  behalf  m 
MaesachaBctta,  the  exemption  was  held  to  o- 
tend  to  every  thing  sud  or  done  by  a  r^rem- 
tative  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  whttiust  in 
debate  in  open  session  the  boose,  or  non 
privately  ont  of  the  house  in  committee,  or 
even  daring  the  ordinary  a^oammcfit  of  tba 
sessions.  On  the  same  principle,  namelj,  tb* 
public  interest  in  the  pr<Hnpt,  nnemtunaased, 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  laws,  all 
langn^  tpokm  ia  good  fiiith  in  the  course  of 
le^  prooee^ngt  b«hre  a  competent  jiiri8&- 
tion,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  tiie  matter  id 
qnestion,  enjoys  perfect  Immnni^.  The  beofr- 
fit  o(  the  privilege  is  secured  alike  to  the  psr- 
ties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the  judges,  aiA 
the  jury.  As  to  statementa  made  b;  masteff 
in  r«erence  to  the  character  of  their  •arrauts, 
good  faith  will  be  presumed,  and  it  is  to  U» 
servant  to  n^ative  the  presnmptitm.  Katie* 
win  be  implied  if  he  ahows  the  falsehood  (tf  the 
charge;  and  there  may  be  a  prima/atiep^ 
sumption  of  malice  If  a  master  volunteered  ^ 
nn&vorable  statement  respecting  his  dieun- 
ed  servant.  Commonicationa  daimed  to  bin 
bera  made  in  the  nsnal  oonrse  of  bosineaa 
tween  tradesmen,  for  example,  respecting 
solveney  of  parties  whan  um  of  them  is  wKsn 
to  tnist),  wbwe  the  one  to  whom  the 
nioati<m  is  made  has  an  interest  to  be  protected 
and  a  right  to  know  the  facta  told  faim,  are 
genenOIy  cloeely  scratinized  when  they  art 
volunteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  an  in^P^ 
sa^^sted  by  the  defendant,  or  are  not  eloatqr 
limited  to  matters  in  which  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  made  has  an  actual  intereit.— I"  • 
civil  action  for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  oca 
imputed  maybe  pleaded  by  the  defendant  b 
justification.    If  the  plea  is  mwntained  by 

Eroof;  the  action  is  defeated ;  for  the  pnnai* 
I,  that  If  tiiephdntiff  is  golHr  of  tbewh«» 
matter  charged  to  him,  he  has  sastahieil  no 
injury  and  baa  therefore  no  vaM  olajm  r« 
damagt^.  The  amovnt  of  the  damages  bee  al- 
most entirely  witl^  the  discretion  the  jury. 
They  may  give  punitory  or  vindktive  damagaa 
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in  caaea.  of  wnfam  and  anqiiaBfled  maUoe ;  and 
even  thoagh  die  amoiut  may  seem  ezoesaiTet 
yet  the  eoart  will  not  generally  set  the  verdict 
■side,  onleaa  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  Jury  was 
inflaeaoed  by  improper  motives  or  w&a  misled 
by  Bome  gross  error  or  miaoono^tion. 

SLATJb,  a  rook  of  no  definite  compoBition, 
distinguished  by  its  straotare,  wliioh  is  of  paral- 
lel ^eets  or  lunitue,  easily  separated  from  each 
other.  The  term  is  in  common  nse  also  midied 
to  wiona  rodca  which  do  not  possesa  the  irnUa 
(duuvoter  in  lo  eminent  a  d^greSf  uid  vhioh 
•re  sometimea  diadngoished  from  the  tme  slatea 
by  the  name  sohiata ;  a noh  are  the  miea;  tahKMe, 
bornbleiide,  and  chlorite  sohiata  or  alatea,  de- 
eoribed  under  their  own  definite  names.  Shale 
differs- from  alate  in  ita  more  earthy  texture 
and  less  tenacity,  as  well  aa  want  (tf  the  perfect 
slaty  fltructure.  Its  composition  is  however 
Hke  that  of  the  argillaceous  or  day  slate,  which 
Is  the  well  known  roofing  and  writing  elate. 
This  variety,  which  is  the  only  slate  of  eoo- 
nomical  importance,  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
geologfoal  formation,  but  is  found  among  the 
metamorphio  rocks  pasaiBg  into  mioa  slate,  and 
-with  the  atrata  of  the  aUnrian  pwiod,  and  soma* 
times  with  those  of  adU  latw  wlgin.  It  ia 
eminently  idiaraoterized  by  spUtting  with  ease 
into  Jarge  amocKth  platea,  whioh  have  a  oniform 
degree  of  hardneae,  posaesa  a  dull  or  feeble 
Instre,  and  are  of  blackish  gray,  Uniah  blaok, 
bltush  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or  greenish 
oolor.  The  rook  is  often  traversed  oy  thin 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  elates  should 
be  entirely  ftee  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es- 
pecially from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often 
seen  in  yellow  oubioal  crystala  acattered  over 
^e  Burbce  of  what  would  otherwise  be  excel- 
lent roofing  slates.  Such  are  unfit  for  writing 
or  school  slates;  and  f<x  roofing  slates  they 
are  ol^Jsedonable  on  aoooont  of  the  .pyrites 
weakening  the  dates,  and  also  being  liable  to 
decompose  after  exposare  tor  some  time,  and 
oanae  tmd^tly  stama  d  oxide  of  iron.  Oar^ 
bonate  <tf  lime  ia  abo  aometimes  present,  aad  is 
likewise  iqjuriooa.  The  best  slates  are  distin- 
guished by  an  ^pearanoe  of  compactnees  and 
solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  surest 
their  fissile  oharaoter;  and  yet  this  should  be 
so  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  these 
bloi^s  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than  pine 
timbw,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thinness. 
The  faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  par- 
allel, without  any  curvatures  or  Irregularities. 
There  should  be  no  lines  of  oross  fraotnre  that 
duHild  prevent  their  breakinghi  any  one  direo- 
tiim  more  tiian  another,  when  ww  is  bal- 
utoed  on  die  finger  and  stmok  with  a  hammer, 
it  should  give  a  (^ear  ringing  sound  ^  and  after 
being  driM  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water, 
it  should  absorb  bat  lltde,  as  may  be  asoer* 
taiaed  by  weighing  it  before  and  aiter  immer- 
sioQ.  This  is  an  exoellent  test  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  difiierent  slates.  The  powder  of 
slates  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  when  a  point* 
ed  piece  ia  nibbed  npcm  a  smooth  alate  sorliBoe 
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a  portion  of  the  powder  remains  behind,  leav- 
ing a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  washed 
off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  slates 
serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  upon,  for 
which  use  they  are  in  large  demand  for  schools, 
both  in  light  portable  forms  set  in  wooden 
frames,  and  lane  sheets  affixed  to  the  walla 
and  answering  for  blackboards.  Argillaceous 
slates,  like  the  clays  whioh  they  ori^ually 
were,  are  essentially  composed  of  dies  and. 
alumina,  snd  the  following  ia  the  result  of  the 
analyda  of  a  oommCHi  Scotch  variety :  silex,  60 
parts  in  100 ;  alumina,  S7 ;  oxide  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  11;  potash,  4;  magnesia,  1 ;  water,  7; 
carbon,  a  trace.  The  slates  are  found  often  ia, 
beds  of  great  extent,  associated  with  other  beds 
of  similar  character;  and  this  mngular  feature 
is  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  that 
the  cleavage,  or  lines  along  whioh  the  slates 
naturally  separate,  has  no  relation  to  the  lines 
of  stratiflo^on.  However  much  the  beds 
themselves  may  be  contorted  and  follow  irreg- 
ular waving  planes,  each  system  of  cleavage 
lines,  in  case  there  are'more  than  one,  as  some- 
times occurs,  maintains  its  own  direction  and 
raie^  ooinoidea  with  the  plane  o£  dip.  It  ia 
evidmt  that  the  deavage  seams  most  have 
been  prodnoed  subseqaently  to  the  time  when 
the  beds  acquired  their  final  position.  This 
structure  U  what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage ; 
and  sometimes  when  the  strata  are  themselves 
Uunly  bedded  and  the  stratification  is  regular 
over  extended  areas,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish immediately  the  two  sets  of  planes  one 
from  the  other.— Slate  rooks  are  of  common 
ooonrrenoe  in  districts  of  the  metamorphio  sod 
nlurian..  formations ;  but  they  are  not  often  of 
good  quality  for  working,  and  very  rarely  are 
found  hard  and  sound  until  they  have  beeu  fol- 
lowed to  some  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  at* 
mospherio  infloencea.  Qoarries  (rf  great  extent 
are  wm-ked  in  North  Wales;  in  Onmberlandf 
Westmoreland,  Oomwall,  and  other  counties  in 
England;  in  Ai^les^uretScotland;  and  others 
have  been  opened  in  Waterford  and  other 
counties  in  Ireland.  The  product  of  the  Welsh 
quarries  has  been  lai^ly  exported  to  the  United 
States,  ships  returmng  from  Liverpool,  after 
carrying  there  a  load  of  cotton,  oft^  stopping 
at  Bangor,  Wales,  for  a  load  of  slates  from  tiie 
quarries  in  its  vicinity.  This  business  has  of 
late  years  received  a  serious  check  by  the  open- 
ing of  vdnsble  quarries  in  X^nnout,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  Welsh  quar- 
ries in  Oaernarvonshire  were  wened  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Lord  Penrhyn, 
who  went  to  great  expense  in  establishing  the 
buuness  by  CMi^uoting  roads  to  die  water  and 
providing  the  necessary  fitdlities  for  loading 
veeaels.  Early  in  the  present  oentury  numer- 
ous other  quarries  were  in  opentwn  in  the 
same  region.  Lord  Penrhyn  was  succeeded  by 
his  relative,  CoL  Pennant,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  bumness  was  greatly  extended,  giv- 
ing employment  to  over  2,600  persons,  and 
prodooiog  an  enormous  annual  revwue.  The 
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bedfl  are  traced  aereral  milea  in  length,  aad 
the  ezcBvatlons  upon  them  are  in  many  places 
fanmense.  They  extend  Into  the  sidee  of 
the  hills  in  a  snocession  of  terraoes,  one  above 
anotiier,  sometimes  to  the  namber  of  IS,  each 
of  them  60  feet  high ;  railroad  traoks  are  laid 
npon  eaoh  tar  carrying  awAy  the  matolalB  ex- 
cavated. Ja  dimwit  locaUtiea  fhe  beds  occur 
Tarionaly  inclined  from  a  horizontal  to  a  ver- 
tical po^oD ;  and  the  quarries  are  distingaiah- 
ed  as  the  tally  or  roofing  slate,  and  the  rock  or 
slab  slate  qnarries,  the  former  prodnoing  the 
thinly  laminated  varieties,  and  uie  others  the 
thicker  sheets  only,  snch  as  are  used  for  grave- 
atones,  flatting,  billiard  tables  mantelpieces, 
partitions,  floors,  and  other  arobitectQral  pnr- 

gises.  In  one  instance,  10  miles  back  from 
erwenlass,  Wales,  an  attempt  baa  been  made 
to  miDe  the  slate  without  taking  off  the  cover; 
and  at  the  Delabole  quarries  in  Cornwall,  the 
works  have  been  sunk  considerably  below  the 
sea,  to  a  total  depth  of  more  than  800  feet. — ^In 
the  United  States,  shite  miarriea  of  great  ezt«it 
were  opened  in  1889  on  the  Fiaoataqnia  river  in 
Midne,  about  40  m.  above  Bangor.  The  alatea 
fhey  afforded  were  of  excellent  character;  but 
the  remoteness  of  the  locality  from  water  trans- 
portaticHX  has  prevented  their  coming  into  com- 
petition with  the  Welsh  and  V<ermoQt  slates. 
The  principal  quarries  of  the  latter  state  are 
in  West  Gastleton  and  Ponlteney,  Rutland  co,, 
and  in  Gailford,  Windham  co.  Tbey  were  first 
worked  to  any  extent  about  the  year  1852,  and 
are  already  employing  many  hundred  men  un- 
der a  number  of  independent  associations.  The 
beds  are  traced  many  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
times Uiey  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across.  They  dip  £.  N.  E.  at  aim^les  varying 
frran  13*  to  80*  with  the  horixon,  and  prodnoe 
in  tibe  diflbrent  strata  dates  sometimea  (tf  bin- 
iah,  greenish,  or  purple  color.  Thongh  the 
quarries  are  very  shallow,  the  slates  are  fully 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Weldi  slates,  and  are 
obtdned  with  great  facility  by  open  cuts  ex- 
tending along  and  into  the  side  of  the  hills. 
Blabs  are  readily  procured  from  some  of  the 
quarries  about  20  feet  long  and  as  thin  as  H 
uiches.  In  New  Tork,  date  quarries  are  work- 
ed near  the  Vermont  line  at  Granville  and 
Hoosio,  Washington  co.  The  slate  formation 
crosses  northern  New  Jenej,  and  is  worked 
near  Newton  in  Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  Delaware 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  it  ranges 
aeroBB  Korthami^nn  and  Lehigh  coa.,  the  N. 
Une  of  the  formmon  bdng  along  the  8.  E.  nde 
of  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain.  The  ear- 
liest quarry  opened  was  on  tiiis  monntun  about 
the  year  1830  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Dela- 
ware Gap,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor.  The  |»H)duct  proved  in 
part  of  excellent  quality  for  school  slates,  and 
a  manufactory  of  these  was  establiahed,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  ooontryi  A  village 
grew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  was 
known  as  Blateford.  The  roofing  slate  was 
most  abundant,  and  was  very  extennvely  qoar- 


lied  and  sent  down  the  river  on  rafts  to  FU*- 

delphia  and  the  intermediate  towns.  Tho 
school  slates  being  BpUt  out  from  the  blo^ 
are  taken  to  the  factory,  where  a  man  provided 
with  patterns  of  the  6  sizes  nsually  made,  marts 
out  iip<»i  each  sheet  sodli  slates  as  it  will  make 
to  the  beet  advantage.  Another  vorkman  tb«t 
eats  them  out  wiUi  a  drcnlar  saw  made  of  aoft 
steel,  and  they  are  dreaaed,  mootbed,  and  p<4- 
tshed  by  a  third.  Bdbre  mad^erj  was  ap- 
plied to  these  operations  the  slates  were  ahaved 
Uke  shingles,  toe  operator  seated  on  a  wooden 
horse,  and  tinng  a  drawing  knife.  Theamootb- 
ins  is  finidied  by  mbbtaig  the  date  with  »  rag 
filled  with  its  own  dust,  when  the  gray  color 
of  the  powdered  slate  fpves  place  to  the  deep 
blue  tint    The  date  u  now  washed,  and  la 
ready  for  the  frame.   When  wild  cherry  lum- 
ber was  abundant,  this  was  generally  need; 
but  birch  is  now  used  instead.   The  pieces  are 
cut  out  by  circular  saws,  and  grooved  and  mor- 
ticed by  othera  specially  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  frame  is  Uma  put  around  the  elate,  and 
bcdet  are  drilled  in  the  cotnera  for  the  woodn 
which  ftrten  the  wh<^  together.  Bj  a 
recent  improvement  the  fiwnes  are  aawed  eiit 
.  of  two  entire  pieces  with  round  oomezs,  glued 
together  over  tlie  edges  of  the  date.  The 
frames  are  finally  amoothed  with  a  plane,  and 
the  slates  are  padked  in  cases,  each  nolding  a- 
ther  8  dozen  or  100.  Aa  the  business  increased 
new  qnarries  were  opened  in  the  vicinity,  and 
about  a  dozen  foctories  for  making  school  slates 
have  been  put  in  operation,  of  capacities  vamng 
ftrom  SOO  to  1,600  dates  a  day ;  till,  with  those 
made  on  the  Lehigh,  the  total  prodn(^oii  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  estimated  to 
amonnt  to  some  S0,000  cases  annoally,  wcffth  at 
least  $10  per  caae.  The  Lehigh  qnarriee  are  near 
the  base  of  the  aame  monntam,  aboat  S  m.  fitNB 
the  Lehigh  WaterGap,attbevinageof  Slating- 
ton.   They  were  opened  in  1848,  and  in  185S 
their  producta  were  2,600  sauaree  at  roofing 
dates*  and  800  oases  of  school  slates;  in  1856. 
6,000  squares  of  roofing  and  1 ,600  oases  of  sdiool 
slates ;  ^ce  which  time  the  businees  has  con- 
tinned  to  enlarge.   In  1854,  over  800,000  feet 
of  lumber  was  consumed  in  slate  frames  done. 
In  Lehigh  co.,  it  is  stated,  there  are  about  SO 
date  qnarries  open,  and  produdng  at  lea^ 
86,000  squares  of  roofing  dates,  valoed  at  |8 
per  square  at  the  qnarry.  The  country  demand, 
espeoidly  among  the  German  fanner*,  la  large 
for  the  slates,  shinies  finding  little  &vor  wkh 
them;  and  the prospenms  mining  towns  in  the 
neighboring  anthrante  reri<m  are  also  largdy 
summed  with  them ;  while  by  the  eand  and 
railroad  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  cities 
and  towns  near  tiie  seaboard.    In  Mar;rl*Bd, 
slate  quarries  have  been  worked  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  Harford  co.  for  the  supply  chiefiy 
of  Bdtimore.    Farther  south,  ezteosive  beds 
of  superior  dates  are  described  by  Prof.  0.  U. 
Sbepard  as  examined  by  him  in  Rke  ea  in  N. 
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W.  Georgia.  Tber  are  foand  together  with 
other  beds  of  0ag^Qg  stones  between  the  mioa 
■lates  and  the  lower  silarian  limestones  of  this 
region, -{Ting  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  direction  and 
dipping  40°  S.  and  with  olearage  seams  rnn- 
ning  N.  to  N.  10°  E.  and  pitching  87°  W.  The 
blocks  split  with  ease  into  6  or  even  8  sheets 
to  the  inch,  and  these  are  perfectly  even  and 
regnlar. — Slates  are  quarried  either  blasting 
out  large  dabs,  or,  when  prao^cable,  splitting 
ihem  off  with  gads  and  large  wedges.  The 
ilabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot -and  a  half  thi<^ 
and  ft  may  be  8  or  10  feet  long  and  1  or  2 
wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooTes  are  ent 
across  the  top  and  down  Uie  udes  to  determine 
tiie  lines  of  fracture  for  separating  them  into 
rectangnlar  blocks,  which  is  done  by  blows 
from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  npon  the  top 
near  the  farrow.  The  splitting  is  effected  by 
driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between  the  laminss, 
and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are  rednoed  when- 
ever desirable  by  ontting  cross  grooves  and 
then  breaking  the  pieces  with  the  chisel. 
When  reduced  to  the  reqoired  thinness,  the 
slates  are  ronghly  dressed  over  the  edge  of  a 
block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop- 
knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  tax.  On  the 
of  this  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point, 
with  which  the  workman  when  preparing  roof- 
ing slates  pecks  two  boles  throogn  the  slates 
near  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge  for 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof. 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  applied  1^ 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa- 
cilitate ^e  quarrying,  and  the  outtin«  and  trim- 
ming are  also  done  by  machinery.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  all  this  work  should  be  done  wnile 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry- 
ing they  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  freely 
splitting,  though  freezing  may  restore  Uiis;  bnt 
a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the  effect 
of  thorough  seasoning.  Slabs  for  intenial  deoh 
oration,  as  mantelpieces,  and  for  articles  of  fur- 
niture, as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  sinks,  &o., 
are  cut  by  circolar  saws  which  are  made  to  re- 
toIto  with  a  slow  motion.  The  sheets  when 
thus  sqoared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  ma- 
chines similar  to  those  used  for  planing  metals ; 
and  pieces  for  mouldings  are  sn^ed  by  tools 
of  the  desired  figure.  Various  ornamental  arti- 
cles are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar- 
bles, granite^  &c.,  by  the  application  of  colors, 
which  are  baked  ia,  varnisned,  and  polished ; 
the  applications  being  several  times  repeated. 
(See  Ehamblldto,  vol.  vii.  p.  149.)  Olobes 
have  been  made  of  slate.  (See  Olobi,  toI.  vliL 
p.  800.)— Booftng  slates  in  Great  Britain  are  daa- 
rified,  and  the  workmen  are  paid  tor  them,  ao- 
oording  to  their  mzes.  For  tne  "  queen  slate," 
which  measures  86  by  20  inches,  tiie  quarrymeo 
receive  8i.  per  ton.  The  "  imperial "  ranges 
from  8  feet  in  leng^  and  1^^  feet  m  breadth  to  2 
feet  by  1  foot,  andfor  l^ese  the  pay  is  Qt.  Qd.-am 
ton.  *'  Duchesses"  are  3  feet  long  and  1  root 
or  sometimes  lees  in  widtli;  these  are  pud  for 
br  the  thoasand  (1,200},  at  the  rata  of  26s^ 
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"  Oomitesses"  are  from  20  to  18  inches  in  length 
and  about  10  inches  wide;  for  these  the  pay  ia 
lOt.  a  thousand.  "  Ladies'*  are  usually  about 
15  indies  long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  *'  Dou- 
bles" are  the  smallest  size  produced  at  Fen- 
rfayn,  and  are  paid  for  at  Sii.  a  thoasand;  in 
Cornwall  these  measure  about  IS  inches  by  6. 
From  the  report  of  the  receipt  of  Welsh  slates 
in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  presented  by  Pro!  Shep- 
ard,  of  the  date  of  April,  1868,  it  appears  that 
t^ie  importaticm  for  ttte  preceding  i  years  had 
amounted  to  1,148  thousand,  each  thousand 
comprising  1,200 slates;  thatuiese  wereof  two 
nzes  <mly,  16  x  10  and  16  x  8  inches,  and  cost 
respectiTely  778.  and  S9<.  sterling  per  thousand. 
The  average  weight  of  the  thousand  (1,200)  is 
about  1}  tons. — ^The  smaller  sized  slates,  as 
donhles  and  ladies,  are  laid  npon  a  flooring  of 
boards,  which  to  form  a  tight  roof  diould  be 
closely  fitted  at  the  edges  and  well  secured  to 
the  rafters.  For  the  larger  sizes  narrow  strips 
or  battens  are  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  suita- 
ble distances  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  ^e 
slates  used,  and  upon  these  the  slates  are  nail- 
ed, commendng  Willi  a  row  of  the  largest  slates 
along  tiie  eaves.  A  line  Is  then  struck  along 
Uie  apper  enrtaco  of  these  slates  parallel  to  the 
lower  edge,  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  dates 
of  the  next  coarse  shall  overlap  them.  The 
second  course  is  then  nailed  down,  the  joints 
between  two  adjoining  slates  being  brought  as 
near  as  may  be  over  the  middle  of  the  slate  be- 
neath. ThQS  Uie  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
ridge,  where  the  slates  are  trimmed  oS  even 
and  a  covering  of  sheet  lead  is  bent  down  and 
secured  over  them.  The  slope  of  slate  rooA 
should  be  not  less  than  26°.  When  well  con- 
structed and  supported,  a  date  roof  is  perfectly 
tight,  and  may  last  a  great  many  years  without 
repairs.  It  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature like  the  coverings  of  metal,  and  is 
only  ol^eotionable  for  all  classes  of  houses  on 
account  of  the  extra  strength  required  to  sns> 
tain  the  weight  Slate  roo&  have  been  made 
of  only  10'^  rise  by  using  slates  wide  enough  to 
reach  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  covering 
the  joints  up  and  down  the  rafters  with  nmrow 
slips  bedded  in  patty  and  screwed  down.  By 
this  method  little  overlap  is  required;  bat  if 
any  settling  of  the  buildmg  occurs,  the  joints 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  and  let  in  the  run. 
Wherever  the  joints  caused  by  the  overlapping 
slates  are  exposed  on  the  under  side,  they 
should  be  filled  in  with  lime  and  hair  to  ex- 
dude  the  wind  and  snow. 

SLATER,  SAmTBL,  an  American  manafaotu- 
rer,  bom  at  Helper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9, 
1768.  died  at  Pawtncket,  B.  L,  April  21, 1885. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  was  spiwenttoed  to  ih9 
cotton-4phming  business  under  Jedldiah  Stmtt, 
the  partner  o?  Arkwright,  and  possesdng  a 
highly  mechaiiicd  turn  became  thoroughly 
fiimiliar  with  every  part  of  the  business,  and 
made  such  improvements  in  it  that  before  he 
came  of  age  his  master  intrusted  him  with  the 
anperrldon  oi  a  new  mill  and  with  the  con- 
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ttraetioii  of  its  nnohinerj.  After  oompleting  ter  tliej  had  beoonw  eowmerora.  Tb«  comput- 
his  term  of  nervioe,  be  sailed  for  Kew  York ;  ing  raoee  who  estaUidied  their  mle,  in  sDooe»- 
and  as  the  laws  of  England  agunst  the  emi-  sioa,  in  that  quarter  of  the  |^(^,  found  bUt^ 
gration  of  arttaana  were  very  severe,  he  took  there  existing,  and  in  scnne  inatanoes  they  in- 
no  drawings  of  maohineiy,  but  intrurted  Uie  creased  its  extent;  bat  the  general  tendenoy 
whole  to  his  tenaofons  memory.  Meeting  wit^  of  extensive  conqneete  was  to  lessen  the  nom- 
Hessrs.  Almy  and  Brown  of  Providwoe,  in  ber  of  slaves,  for  whm  different  races  beoanw 
search  of  a  manner  fbr  a  small  cotton  mill,  sntHect  to  the  same  royal  Una,  and  peace  pre- 
whieh  for  want  of  soitaUe  machinery  was  not  Taiwd,  as  in  the  Persian  empire,  which  ex- 
soocearihl,  he  aoo^ted  an  oflSar  of  an  interest  twded  from  Egypt  to  India,  ^e  aoj^Uee  of 
in  their  borinesa  on  omditlon  that  he  votUd  alaves  were  Isj^y  oat  ofl^  as  those  aoppUea 
Qodertaka  the  ereotim  it  Fawtaoket  of  the  wen  uinoipally  obtidned  throodi  war.  Tlia 
fanprored  maohiiiOTy  of  tha  Derbjahire  mlUa.  Jem  had  some fbrm  elaroryfrom  tha time 
He  made  bis  drawings  and  designs  from  mem-  of  Abraham,  with  whom  their  historical  exiat- 
ory,  and,  after  sarmonnting  almost  innamerable  enoe  oommenoes.  Their  own  long  eadvnmeat 
difficulties,  in  Dec.  1790,  started  the  first  ano*  in  Egypt  was  of  a  political,  not  a  personal 
eesaflil  cotton  mill  in  tiie  United  States.  The  nature,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  than 
busineae  increased  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  from  holding  slaves.  The  Mosaic  le^taticHi 
not  till  the  connection  of  the  power  loom  with  concerning  tiie  various  kinds  of  servitude  waa 
the8pinningJennyiQl806,wh]chenabIedthem  very  mQd,  and  contained  numerous  important 
to  consame  their  yam  in  the  manufacture  of  limitations  of  the  rights  of  masters.  In  Fbce- 
eotton  doth,  t^at  it  commenced  a  rapid  growth,  nicia  slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex- 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Slater  became  interested  also  in  tensirely  emjdoyed  in  all  the  various  bnoicbee 
the  wooUen  and  iron  manufactures.  In  1806  he  of  industzj  that  were  pursaed  by  that  enters 
commenced  a  Sunday  school  for  the  moral  and  prising  people.  They  lonned  much  the  larger 
inteDeotaal  iraiwovement  of  his  workmen  and  part  of  the  popuUtions  of  audi  dtiee  as  Tyre 
thdrfiuniliea,  (Hie  of  the  earliest  ftf  those  faiali-  and  ffidon.  In  OartfaaM  thwe  waa  a  rerml 
tutiona  establiahed  in  the  United  States.  of  Fhtmkian  life,aft«rnaforoe  had  been  ^ent 
SLAVERY,  the  condition  of  absolute  bond-  in  the  East;  and  slavery  was  still  preserved  in 
agfi,  in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional  the  Oarthi^nian  empire. — Slavery  meets  ua  im 
woperty  or  chattel  of  another,  and  oblif^  to  Greece  when  we  first  begin  to  know  any  thing 
labor  for  his  master^s  benefit,  without  his  own  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  and  long  before 
oonsent  having  been  obtuued.  It  has  existed  the  commenoement  of  its  true  historic  period, 
in  some  form  in  all  nations,  and  sUU  exists  in  Slavery  was  a  firmly  established  institution  fif 
many  countries,  though  modem  slavery  differs  the  Hellenic  heroic  age.  It  was  the  conse- 
in  sevend  respects  from  ancient  slavery.  At  qoenoe  of  inva^on  and  conquest,  and  it  led  to 
what  time  it  oris^ated  we  have  no  means  of  farther  wars  that  were  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
ascertaining,  as  it  was  in  perfect  existence  at.  cure  more  slaves.  Piracy  and  kidnapping  were 
that  period  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  dawn  of  -  resorted  to  for  the  same  object,  and  no  degree 
history,  and  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  some  of  life  was  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  state 
of  the  earliest  extant  writings.  When  Joseph  of  lyings.  Yet  in  the  heroio  age  Grecian 
waa  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Mdiomte  slavery  was  a  mild  insUtutioB.  "ui  Homer,** 
merohantmen,  the  tranaaotdon  waa  one  that  it  has  been  tmly  saidf  "  the  oondtti<n  of  the 
bel<Higed  re^ulariy  to  the  caravan  traffio  in  dave  aeema  everywhere  tenq^ered  by  the  kind- 
which  the  pnrdiaaers  -were  engaged,  the  dave  ness  and  indolgenoe  of  the  master."  Hie  toof 
trade  being  then  formallr  established ;  and  the  dition  of  women,  however,  waa  worse  Ihat 

farchasers  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  that  of  men,  which  is  repugnant  to  modem 

'otiphar,  slaves  bdng  imported  into  that  coun-  ideas.    *'  The  slavwy  of  legoidary  Greeoe," 

try,  and  slavery  there  existing,  either  as  a  pun-  says  Grote,  *'  does  not  present  itself  as  existing 

Ishment  for  crime,  or  becanse  of  the  taking  of  under  a  peculiarly  hardi  form,  especially  if  we 

{irtsoners  in  war,  or  through  the  suooess  of  consider  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were 

brays  into  other  ooantriee,  or  from  the  sale  of  then  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste, 

strangers  who  had  been  east  on  the  coast,  sentiment,  and  instraction.   In  the  absence  of 

Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of  obtaining  legal  security  or  an  effective  social  sanction, 

daves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  extensively  It  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  un- 

followed  by  the  Phcenicians,  as  i^pears  from  der  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good 

the  Homerio  poems,  as  much  as  8,000  years  as  that  of  the  free  ikete.   The  class  of  dares 

ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  taU  vigor,  whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  {Htia* 

thus  tertifyimt  to  the  existence  of  slavery  long  ble  were  t£e  females — more  nmneroua  tb$a 

before  that  date.    Slavery  first  appears  in  themdes,  and  performing  the  principdwork 

China  about  18  centuries  B.  0.  In  India  the  in  the  interior  of  the  house.'  Not  only  do  they 

number  of  davea  was  midl,  and  it  has  even  seem  to  have  been  more  harahly  traced  than 

been  asserted  that  slavery  was  there  prohibited  the  males,  but  they  were  diarged.with  the 

by  positive  law ;  but  the  lower  castes  eonld  be  hardest  and  most  exlianBting  labor  which  tbe 

enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery  existed  among  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  diief  required;  th^ 

AasyrioiSftheBabylaitaiUf  andthePernansaf-  taroof^t  in  vat«  frnn  the  BprinA  and  tarnw 
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hy  hand  the  hooM  itillli  vUdi  ground  tbe  cTdUee  of  tbe  nrnterioni  diu^pMiwue  of 
Iwrge  qtuatitj  of  flonr  oonnmMd  in  hli  tenlfy.  S,00^  helots,  who  had  beea  seleoted  for  free- 
.Tlib  oi^readTB  tad:  was  perftMmed  gemerallj  dom  and  the  fleld»  does  not  BOstaia  his  Tiews, 
hj  female  sUtm,  in  htstorieal  as  well  as  in  It  is  oertala  that  the  helots  mwe  tliaa  onae 
l^gendaiT'  Gmee."  Snry  QraA  state,  with  row  in  wrolt  against  tiieir  masters,  at  impor* 
a  few  ezoeptioiis,  had  slavery  among  its  instt-  taut  orisw  of  the  history  Sparta,  and  widi 
totionBjtiie  Greeks,  aooordtnff  to  ArifltDtie,oon-  mvdi  efiM  thereon.  When  revolted  h^ots 
aiderlng  it  aa  dnived  from  ue  laws  of  natnre.  were  snbdned,  tbe  treatment  of  the  whole  class 
mad  the  permanent  diversities  in  the  races  of  beosme  more  rigorooa,  and  this  may  aooonnt 
men.  The  Inatment  of  slaves  was  verrdifferrat  for  some  of  the  statements  respecting  Uteir 
by  the  diflbrent  Greek  oommnnities.  TbeAthe-  oondition  which  are  ^puently  oon^dioto- 
nianswereverykind towardthem,andthrotif^-  ry.  In  Thessaly  the  Penestte  held  a  position 
OQt  Attica  prevailed  the  mildest  form  of  servi-  not  anHke  that  of  the  hdots  in  Laoonia ;  bat 
tude  known  to  the  world  of  antiqidly.  Athe-  it  was  milder,  and  they  were  not  sabjeot  to 
Dian  legidation  protected  the  personal  rights  the  whole  oommtmity,  but  were  possessed  by 
of  tiie  slaye,  and  promoted  his  eflbrta  to  obtain  partienlar  &milies.  The  Oymneeii  of  Argos 
freedom.  Slaves  who  were  ill  treated  oonld  wen  bond  slaves,  and  were  the  helots  of 
take  reftige  in  the  temples  of  tlie  Eomenldea  that  state ;  and  a  stmihur  olass  existed  in  Si- 
and  of  Thesens,  whenoe  tb«r  eoidd  be  endled  cjan.  Li  Oreta  there  w«re  both  private  sUves 
only  by  sacrilege  ;  bnt  the  meniai  fa  tida  ud-  a  olass  of  pablio  vUlefais.  bi  fiparta  tha 
ri^t  had  probably  sevwe  praotleal  limttaticais.  domeatio  slaves  were  selected  from  the  he- 
There  were  both  pnblte  and  ^vate  dares  at  lots.  The  snp^es  of  slaves  were,obt^ned  hi 
Athens,  the  former  being  tbe  property  of  the  most  parts  <h  Greeoe  thronsh  war,  commera^ 
state,  some  of  whom  were  edneated  and  filled  {riraey,  and  kidnaping,  ^lere  were  regular 
important  ofSoes,  snoh  as  those  of  secretaries  mai^ets  for  thwr  sale,  the  princip^  of  which 
of  the  commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  ar-  were  h^  at  Athens  and  Chios.  N^roee 
mles.  Sparta  was  regarded  by  Greece  aa  ftuv  were  taxumg  the  slaves  impcfted,  £^:ypt  fur- 
nishing the  pTSctioal  antithesis  to  Athens  in  nishing  the  laiger  number  of  them ;  and  they 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  opinion  has  were  valned  for  their  complexion,  and  consid- 
come  down  to  modem  times.  The  helots  of  ered  as  Inxoriee.  The  evils  of  war  bs4  at  first 
Sparta  famish  the  tTpe  of  all  that  is  calamitous  been  aotbeati  by  the  prat^ce  of  reserving  pri^ 
among  the  oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in  oners  to  be  sold  as  daves,  but  in  time  war  was 
Spartan  historr  that  Jostifles  this  view  of  their  waged  in  wder  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  nuirket 
condition.  Who  t^sj  were  is  not  known,  at  Ifort  of  the  demestio  and  perscmal  slaves  were 
least  not  with  predrion;  and  there  is  also  di»-  barbarians,  that  is,  persona  who  woe  not  of 
pnte  as  to  the  exact  natnre  of  tiieir  relatioii  to  GreekUood,  for  it  was  the  Grecian  onstom  to  al- 
the  mling  race.  The  Dorian  oonqnest  (tf  La*  lowptiscmersof  th^ownraoetobennsmned. 
conia,  which  occurred  more  than  1,000  years  The  nnmber  of  slaves  in  Greeoe  was  very  largOi 
6.  C,  had  no  little  effect  on  the  ooorse  ci  Greek  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  8  or  4  times  as 
history ;  but  it  bore  with  great  severity  npon  great  as  that  of  the  free  population.  The  de- 
the  conquered  races,  the  Aohnans  and  their  de-  tails  that  are  ^en,  however,  are  not  to  be  re- 
pendanta,  E.  O.  MoUer,  whose  authority  on  lied  on,  it  being  impossible  to  believe,  for  in- 
every  thing  that  relates  to  Grecian  history  is  stance,  that  so  small  a  place  as  ^i^nn  had 
very  high,  thinks  that  the  helots  "  were  an  abo-  470,000  slaves,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
riginal  race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  tiiere  were  400,000  in  Attioa,  and  460,000  in 
period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over  as  Oorinth ;  bat  even  tiiese  nnmbers  are  to  be  ao< 
slaves  to  the  Dorio  oonqnerors."  They  were  oepted  oautioosly.  Unlike  the  Romans,  the 
slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by  whom  they  Gredn  did  not  seek  to  possess  many  slavea 
were  held  eoald  ntititer  llbmite  them  nor  nm  from  motives  of  luxory  and  ostentation,  bat 
ttkem  OQt  <tf  Laoonia.  The  state  ^ipoirtioned  of  profit  Fiffy  slavea  were  a  large  number 
them  to  individuals,  but  not  In  fbll  possearica,  for  a  wealthy  AtHfl^iMi  to  own,  while  some 
and  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  enfranohto-  Bomans  owned  S0,000  Mtdt.  There  wen 
ing  them ;  but  even  the  state  oonld  not  sell  many  slaves  employed  in  tbe  mines,  but  they 
them  oat  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  were  of  the  least  valuaUe  kind,  and  their 
occnpied  some  snch  position  as  was  held  by  the  labor  was  dealnotive  of  life.  Most  isf  the 
serfr  of  the  middle  ages,  bat  the  central  an-  slave  insnrreotions  in  Attioa  wen  hmaght 
thority  bad  more  power  over  them.  They  about  by  the  minkig  slaves,  and  on  one  oooa* 
acted  as  light  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and  sion  they  took  poesessioD  of  Suniam,  and  held 
in  retum  for  military  good  condoct  they  were  it  fcv  some  time.  The  Athenian  daves  were 
occasionally  emancipated.  Mailer  plaosiUy  not,  save  on  extiaordinary  oocasioos,  employed 
argues  agmnst  the  common  statement  tliat  the  as  soldiers,  like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks. 
Spartan  yoath  annually  engaged  in  the  obase  They  foaght  at  Marathon  and  at  Arginosfe,  bat 
of  the  helots,  assassinating  than  by  nidit,  or  these  were  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rale, 
massacring  them  formally  in  open  day,  for  tlia  Man  omitted  slaves  in  Cneoe  could  not  beoorae 
parpose  of  lessening  tiieir  nambera,  and  weakr  oittaens,  bnt  beoame  metios,  and  wen  still  oi^ 
eoing  their  powar ;  but  the  story  told  by  Thn-  der  oartain  obligations  to  their  fcamw  masters, 
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n^eet  of  ivMoh  made  then  KaUe  to  W  Mid 
into  slftrery  agais. — In  Itolj  eixrery  prcrvaHed 
even  more  extendv^  than  in  Oraeoe,  though 
in  the  eariy  thnea,  it  hM  been  oontended,  and 
before  th«  fonndatton  of  the  Boman  dominion, 
the  nnmber  oi  slates  iraa  bo  emtH,  and  the^ 
were  so  weU  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserre  ^e 
nsme ;  but  as  there  is  eridence  that  the  Etra»> 
cans  had  negro  daves,  ^e  slave  trade  ninit 
hm  been  extensively  eorried  on  between  Italy 
and  Afiiea  at  s  remote  period,  Iboa^  proba- 
bly ImUzeetlr.  We  find  that  the  Bomans  had 
slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  tiieir  history,  and 
fhr  more  early  than  that  time  wUoh  is  rew^ 
nized  as  the  beginning  of  their  aodientio  hit* 
tory ;  bat  there  was  a  great  dtflerence  between 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  repnbUo  and  as  It  became  severu 
gMiwations  before  tiie  estaUishment  of  the 
imperial  role.  As  the  kingdom  of  Rome  was 
a  rar  more  powerful  state  than  was  the  Ro- 
man repnbllo  dnrfng  the  first  two  oentoriee  of 
its  existence,  and  had  oommeroial  rehttona 
with  tiie  OarHti^iansj  the  prinotpHl  sUcre 
fradera  of  th«  time,  tiie  jast  oondmion  ta  Itaat 
alarery  was  a  more  eztewn  in^ntlon  nnder 
the  later  kings  than  it  was  nader  the  pratora 
and  early  oommlB.  Aeoordlnr  to  the  old  tde 
of  the  fonndation  of  Rome,  Bomnlns  mode  hia 
eity  an  asylum  for  fb^tirea  from  slavery,  eo 
that  tiie  nation  which  was  beyond  all  otWsto 
nphold  and  to  extend  edavery,  owed  its  exiatenoe 
in  part  to  a  disregud  of  the  clanns  of  dave- 
holdere;  and  the  story  impUes  that  there  mnst 
hare  been  a  large  servile  class  in  the  snrroand- 
ing  country  7i  centuries  B.  O.  "The  fecfc 
of  Blares  being  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Bomulns  himself,"  says  Blair,  "  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  htB  regulations  for  the  disposal  of 
captives  taken  in  war.  From  that  time  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  alaves  of  the 
Bomans  are  abundantiy  attested,  by  anthoritiea 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  erery  period,  down 
to  tiie  ftll  of  the  weateni  emimre."  In  tiie 
early  timea  nearly  aU  tiie  domemos  ot  tiie  Bo- 
mans  were  slaves,  and  so  were  tiie  majority  of 
the  operatives  in  town ;  bat  that  excess  of 
agricultural  slaves  which  in  later  times  be- 
came a  marked  feature  of  Boman  industrial 
life  was  then  unknown.  Nlebobr,  speaking 
of  Oapua,  says:  *'The  number  of  slaves  must 
have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladiatora 
arose;  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  tiie 
arts,  whidi  were  practised  by  slaves  in  tiie 
ancient  republics,  although  snperintended  by 
freemen,  leads  us  to  snppose  an  overwhelming 
nomber  of  them  in  every  mannftetnrlng  town." 
ibpnoultare  was  considered  an  honorutle  pur- 
BuTt,  and  the  haughtieat  of  the  patricians  often 
cultivated  their  fields  with  their  own  hands; 
for  they  were  not  nil  rich,  as  the  story  of  Gin- 
oinnatus  ahows.  The  first  slaves  of  tite  Bo- 
mans were  exclndvely  prisoners  of  war  made 
from  the  peoples  In  their  immediate  vitrinity, 
and  sold  at  auction  by  the  state  as  boofy;  they 
etron^y  reeembled  thair  mastan,  ao  tnt  tbdr 


oMdKIai  was  prdbaUy  not  a  bard  one;  but 
there  was  a  o(»stant  change  for  the  worse 
as  the  eirde  of  Roman  cangaest  extended. 
The  Boman  alavcB  were  obtuned  by  war  and 
by  (mde,  trough  the  operation  of  law,  and  by 
iMith.  Bo  long  as  tiie  wars  of  the  Romans 
were  confined  to  tiieir  own  immediate  part  of 
the  world,  tiie  numbers  obtuned  by  war  could 
not  have  been  very  large;  but  when  their 
armiea  began  to  eontend  with  distant  peonlee, 
and  to  oonqoer  them,  tiiey  were  counted  by 
nmiada.  Tli^  elumed  to  act  on  the  princi^ 
M  sparing  tihe  humble  and  snbdoing  the  prood, 
in  aocordance  with  which  they  granted  both 
life  and  liberty  to  those  who  aorrmdered,  bat 
took  eaptive  all  those  who  reriated  their  ann^ 
and,  mer  lea^&w  them  in  triumph,  eonngned 
each  of  them  to  slavery  as  were  not  reserved  for 
a  ftte  more  immediately  severe.  *'  Surrender, 
d^iti&,**  says  Amdd,  according  to  the  Ro- 
mas  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberti^ 
as>d  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at 
tiie  absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors;  and 
that  not  formaUy,  as  a  right,  the  enfime- 
HwM  of  which  was  monatroua,  but  as  one  to 
i^Mita  wUeh  in  any  inatance  was  an  not  of  free 
men^."  TlieBimianawwenotqiaringintha 
hdifloon  of  tfaia  severe  rule  of  war,  and  tiie 
oonsequence  was,  not  only  that  the  slave  pop~ 
nlation  was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  was 
made  to  indnde  tiie  most  cultivated  clafieea  of 
tlie  most  cultivated  po-iod  <tf  antiqnity,  as  the 
Boman  oonquesta  did  not  commence  nntil  after 
the  highest  of  andent  races  had  ocHnpleted  their 
mental  and  material  development  When  the 
Bomans  made  their  first  invasion  of  Africa, 
fi66  B,  0.,  under  Brains,  they  landed  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  territory  lying  between 
the  Hermnan  headlud  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
which,  for  riofaneas  and  culture  and  the  refine- 
ment of  ita  inhabitants,  has  been  correetiy  de- 
aeribed  as  resembling  "  tiie  af^roadi  to  Genoa, 
or  the  nei{^borhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  the 
most  ornamented  parts  of  the  vaQey  of  the 
Thames  above  London."  This  fine  conntry 
was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  war- 
fare, "  and  20,000  persons,  muiy  of  them  donbt- 
less  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  ^  in  all 
the  enjoyments  of  domestic  peace  and  affluence, 
were  carried  aw^  as  slaves."  Dnreau  de  la 
ICalle,  oriticiring  Heyne's  sappodtion  that  the 
Punio  wars  and  the  final  destruction  of  Car- 
thage must  have  thrown  an  enormous  maes  of 
Owthi^inianB  and  Africans  into  Italy  as  slaves, 
observes  that  there  were  regular  exchanges  of 
prisoners  in  the  first  two  ot  those  wars,  with  rare 
exoeptims,  and  tiiat  the  rival^  of  tjie  two 
repnhUoB  wms  ao  deadly  tiiat  it  foTl>ade  tiia 
ywfMng  of  many  prisoners,  public  law  bdng 
barbarona;  and  that  the  earth  of  Africa  ana 
Italy  received  tar  more  of  dead  than  their  fidda 
and  cities  of  slaves.  If,  he  asks,  the  Cartha- 
giniau  or  African  slaves  had  been  so  numerooa 
in  Italy,  how  happens  it  that  their  ethnic  namea 
shonM  be  so  rare  in  the  oomediea  of  Plautus, 
which  w«a  represented  in  great  part  daring 
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Ae  MOtmd  Pmie  var,  and  tbi^  ibaj  are  Dot 
foond  in  those  of  Terenoe,  himBelf  an  Afrioan, 
and  a  contemporary  of  the  oonqtMror  of  Nu- 
nUdia  and  of  Garthage?  Among  the  names 
from  coantries  given  to  daves  in  these  dramaa 
we  find  those  of  Synu,  SyraoiiB,  Syra,  Gtota, 
Oa{q>adox,  and  Hesaeuio,  hat  never  those  of 
Pcenits,  Afer,  or  Nomida."  He  qnotes  Pigno- 
xios,  J)e  Sm'vis,  to  show  that  in  the  list  oi  etonio 
namea  i^ven  to  ilaTea  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bonuna,  Aere  la  not  a  Ponio  or  aa  AfHcia 
name  to  be  found.  The  olfjection  is  i^eoiona- 
I7  pot,  bat  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  w^h 
against  known  historioal  facts,  and  few  things 
are  better  established  than  that  the  Bomans 
did  sell  large  nnmbers  of  captives  made  in  tiie 
Funio  wars ;  aad  it  is  well  known  that  S<»nan 
riavery  began  to  assnme  its  great  proprations 
in  the  same  age  that  saw  the  beginning  of  Its 
long  qaarrel  with  Carthage,  which  opened  in 
864  B.  0.  "In  the  0th  century  of  the  citr,'* 
aa^  Metivale,  *'  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  utat 
the  Blares  bore  any  large  proportion  to  the 
free  p<»>ulati<Hi  of  Italy.  Tne  coltivatlon  of 
the  soil  was  stall  perftHiiiad  for  the  most  part 
1^  free  labor,  ana  servile  handa  vwe  chMr 
emploTed  in  menial  attoidanoe  iqion  the  weal- 
thier  elasses,  and  ia  anna  kinds  ol  handltnaft 
and  profesdona.  Slaves  w«e  obtained  as  jtt 
geawaUj  by  war,  bat  the  selliag  of  the  con- 
qnered  masses  into  slaverj  was  comparatively 
rare,  and  reserved  for  eaaee  where  the  greatest 
aeveritr  was  required.  The  namber,  however, 
both  of  slaves  and  foreiznws  wss  midonbtedly 
more  oondderable  in  the  Hellenic  cities  chT 
Kagna  Grsoia."  Most  of  the  captives  taken 
at  tlte  oonqnest  of  Oarthage,  and  who  had  snr- 
Tendered,  were  sold  into  slavery.  This  treat- 
ment of  the  Oarthaginians,  a  h^-bred  and 
xefined  people,' shows  tiw  ehanuAer  of  Boman 
akvery,  wludh  was  not  etHiflDed  to  the  barbae 
torn  raoea,  or  to  this  or  that  peotdiar  people^ 
Imt  swept  all  within  its  neto  who  coold  be  oon- 
qnered  by  the  sword  or  porohased.  Oorinth, 
we  of  the  richest  and  most  loxarions  <uties  of 
Greece,  was  destined  at  the  same  time  with 
Carthage,  and  the  Corinthians  were  all  sold 
Into  slavery;  and  nothing  bat  the  infiaence  of 
Folybins  with  the  younger  Scipio  Afrioanos 
prevented  the  entire  popolatiOD  of  Pelopume- 
auB  from  sharing  their  fate.  Two  generations 
earlier,  Capaa,  a  city  in  no  reBpeot  inferior  to 
either  Carthage  or  Corinth  in  ooltore,  t^e 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro- 
Terbial,  and  which  bad  aspired  to  the  place  it 
was  supposed  would  be  made  vacant  by  the  de* 
■tniotiott  oi  Borne  through  the  ^woted  suooess 
of  Omnlbal,  had  many  of  its  best  ddzena  sold 
into  slavery,  tiieir  wives  and  ohildrw  befaur 
also  thus  sold ;  "  and  it  was  especially  orderea 
that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some 
of  their  oountrymeQ  or  neighbors  ^oold  pur- 
chase them  for  the  parpose  of  restoring  t^eir 
liberty."  After  the  close  of  the  second  Pnnic 
war,  the  oonqnests  of  Rome  went  cm  with  great 
t^id^,  and  the  numbers  of  the  slave  yofOr 
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latlaa  incroaasd  at  the  same  mie,  se  that  in  70 
years  even  the  free  agrioultural  population  of 
Italy  had  moetiy  disappeared,  as  we  learn  from 
the  words  of  'nberius  Graoohos  wben  he  be- 
gan the  work  of  agrarian  reform.  The  absorp- 
tion of  small  fireoDolda  in  large  estates,  along 
with  war,  led  to  the  decrease  of  that  popu- 
lation, and  the  places  thus  made  vacant  were 
filled  bjythepnrohaae  of  slaves,  the  latter  Imng 
takm  m  war  to  a  ooniAdOTable  extent,  thon^ 
the  stave  traders  were  by  no  means  idle.  One 
d  the  eonsequeneee  of  the  sueeesaeB  of  IWna 
jBmilins  in  Maeedonia  ma  tibe  sale  of  150,000 
l^irotes,  who  had  been  anaed  beoaose  their 
country  was  friendly  to  Penens.  The  de- 
mand for  slaves  became  very  great  full  twtf 
eenturiee  B.  C.  in  Sicily,  which  had  then  fallen 
oompletoly  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
beouse  com  was  nraeh  wanted  in  Italy,  tiien, 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the 
Carthaginian  invasion  and  occupation ;  and 
state  <»  things  that  prevailed  in  Soily  was  so 
fovorable  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth,  that  it 
soon  extended  to  Italy,  where  the  land  passed 
into  tiie  handa  <tf  the  iew.  QnaJi  estates  sao-  - 
oeeding  to  the  maar  smaU  fkrms  that  had  been 
known  in  Ae  iveoeding  mentions,  the  soil  wai 
now  onhivated  or  attended  to  by  great  massoe 
of  slaves,  propwty  ehiefiy  of  the  leadkig 
members  of  the  M^m&tM,  or  the  high  aristo- 
oratieal  party.  The  wars  in  Sptdn,  Greece, 
Blyria,  Syria,  and  Macedonia,  furnished  large 
nnmberB  of  slaves,  the  common  eorta  of  whom 
were  sold  at  low  rates,  and  who  were  employ- 
ed  in  the  country.  Kor  was  the  nrban  jxipu- 
lation  of  a  much  difibrent  charaotor,  if  we  can 
believe  an  anecdote  told  of  the  younger  Afii- 
oanus.  Having  publicly  declared  that  Tiberius 
Gracchus  was  rightly  put  to  death,  the  people 
abouted  against  him,  wnerenptm  he  excwmed : 
"  Peace,  ye  stepsons  of  Italy  I  Remember  who 
it  waa  that  bronf^t  wa  in  obaina  to  Bomel" 
The  invaiim  of  Hm  Boman  territcHiea  by  the 
Teatones  and  CSmbri,  which  wded  in  tiie  total 
defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marios,  added 
ocm«derably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000  of 
the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  tbe 
last  great  battle  of  tbe  war.  The  oonqnests  of 
Sylla,  LttcnllDB,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
the  Esst,  actually  flooded  ^e  sUve  markets,  so 
that  in  the  camp  of  Laoullns,  in  Pontns,  men 
were  sold  for  4  drachmae  each,  or  about  69 
cents  of  oar  money.  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pindenissos.  The  Gallic 
wars  of  Jnlios  Casear  famished  almost  half  a 
million  slaves;  and  Aognstas  sold  80,000  of 
the  Salasri,  nearly  a  fourth  of  whom  were  men 
ftf  military  age.  In  that  war  whldi  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  Jeraaalem,  90,000  persmia 
were  made  calves.  *^Both  civil  law  and 
custom,"  says  Kair,  "  forbade  prisoners  taken 
in  civil  wars  to  he  dealt  witb  as  slaves ;  yet 
the  mle  was  sometimes  disregarded.  Brntos 
proposed  to^sell  his  Lycian  teptives,  within 
sight  <tf  Ae  town  of  Patra;  bat  finding  that 
tbe  ^eetaole  ^  not  prodnoa  the  e£bct  be  ex- 
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pMtMl  OH  Ae  tnhthihwifa,  ha  qvkUf  pot  aa 
•Hd  to  tba  sale.  On  tlie  taking  of  Ci^ona 
by  tha  foroM  of  Vit^iu,  fau  gen«nd  Antonios 
erderad  that  none  of  the  oa^res  shoold  be 
detained ;  uid  the  soldiers  otrald  find  no  poi- 
ohaBera  for  them.  The  latter  fact  abovs  the 
geawal  flieling  on  t^eaubjeet,  and  ia  not  weak- 
iMd  »  ft  prwrf  hj  Ike  ttparMit  dispoaition 
9£  the  trM^s;  lor  the  apuit  of  partiea  wm  at 
ttat  tioae  peooliariy  aorimonioaa,  and  Oremona 
bad  made  ao  obatinate  a  defoooe  that  aome 
lignal  Tengeanoe  ni^t  be  thoaght  doe.  Pria- 
onera  often  anffered  bj  their  b^ng  thna  of  no 
raloe.  In  ths  iuatanoe  jnst  mentioned^  the 
BoIdiarB  began  to  lull  them  if  not  privately 
bot^ht  off  by  their  frlenda ;  and  in  the  earluv 
civil  (XHnmotions  eiqftivea  were  openly  maaaa- 
ered  by  Bylla  and  the  triumviri,  wluoh  per- 
bapa  would  not  have  been  done  to  the  aame 
extent  had  their  peraons  been  aalable."  Bat 
Bomaa  slavery  would  not  have  been  of  ao  oom- 
prehenaiTe  a  chanuiter  as  it  waa  if  the  Somass 
had  been  oompelled  to  rely  solely  upon  war 
iar  davea.  CSommaroe,  more  than  var,  haa 
been  the  <Aief  raeana  of  fte£ng  alarery  from 
tbe  beginning  d  tiie  -world,  and  witbovt  ita 
Md.even  war  oonld  not  have  aooonq>lished  half 
Us  work.  Extenrire  aa  were  the  oonquesta  of 
the  Bomans,  there  were  portions  of  the  world 
to  which  th^r  ei^ea  never  readied,  or  frmn 
which  they  were  driven  baok,  or  willingly  re- 
tired ;  and  yet  from  those  oonntries  they  pro- 
eued  Blares.  Before  the^y  had  obtained  do- 
minion  over  Italy,  they  were  slave  parohasera 
from  the  Oarthaginiaos,  who  drew  their  chief 
sappii«8  of  men  from  the  interior  of  A^oa, 
the  slave  tivde  of  that  region,  like  that  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  being  much  older  than  hiato- 
ry.  There  were  many  davea  obtained  by  oom- 
toent  itom  the  Saat,'  and  the  oitiea  <»i  the 
diorea  of  the  Enzina  wne  ammg  the  chief 
dave  marts  of  antiqui^  tu  down  into  the  days 
ot  the  emigre.  Barbarians  of  whom  the  Bo- 
nwDs  otherwise  kmw  nothing  found  their  wi^ 
to  the  imperial  (dty  aa  alaves;  who  bad  been 
porohaaed  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer  ontil 
they  reached  the  best  market.  Asia  and  Afri- 
ea  contributed  moat  alavee  to  Borne,  but  the 
Tarious  European  ooontries  were  represent- 
ed in  h&c  servile  popolation.  At  the  height 
of  her  power  she  had  slaves  from  Britain,  Qwii, 
Scandinavia,  Sarmatia,  Germany,  Daoia,  Spain, 
the  different  ooontries  of  Africa,  from  Egypt 
to  the  Ih>^odytea  oi  Ethiopia,,  the  western 
Hediterranean  lalands,  Sicily,  Greece,  Ulyria, 
Ihraoe,  Waiwdwiia,  Eplrua,  BSthynia,  Phiy- 
gia,  Oappadoda,  Syria,  Uedia,  and  abnoat 
every  other  country  to  which  ambition  or  avft* 
riee  could  lead  the  sddiw  or  the  trader  to 
penetrate.  None  were  spared,  but  all  races 
ntmished  their  contributions  to  the  greatest 
peculation  of  alaves  that  evw  existed  under 
one  dominion,  from  the  moat  cultivated  Greek 
to  the  most  stupid  Cappadocaan.  Unlike  the 
CbMlo^  tiie  Bomana  "aokaowledcsd  the  gen- 
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the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  entirely  from 
the  will  of  society but  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon  whom  thcr 
ooold  lay  their  bands,  while  they  were  mooa 
more  har^  toward  their  slaves  than  the 
Greeks  were ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  oon- 
aeqttenoe  c£  Uuit  oi^nionB  on  tlie  aaUeet,  aa 
they  most  have  expected  vident  wpontlon  to 
a  i^stem  which  tluy  adn^tted  to  tw  foonded 
on  a  disregard  of  natural  r^t,  and  therefore 
aought  to  break  the  spirit  and  to  lessen  the 
power  of  the  oppressed.  The  views  on  the 
Bubject  of  davery  that  prevail  in  the  modem 
western  world  would  have  been  incompre- 
heorible  to  the  Bomans.  Not  a  few  alaves 
were  procured  by  kidnapping  persons,  and  ft 
was  notorioos  that  even  Boman  freemen  were 
seized  and  shut  up  in  tbe  ergaattila  of  the 
great  proprietors,  which  invauon  of  personal 
ri^ts  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
waa  unable  to  prevent.  Gbildren  were  acane- 
timea  aold  into  slavery  by  thcdr  parents,  either 
frmn  love  of  gain,  or  to  save  tnem  fitnn  atar- 
ration;  and  the  number  oi  theae  sake  was 
large  in  times  of  general  distress.  They  were 
also  sold  for  debts  due  to  the  imperial  treasnry. 
Under  a  variety  of  oircum^ances,  poor  peome 
oould  sdl  themselves  into  slavery,  but  sncn  aaka 
were  not  of  an  irrevocable  character  until  the 
2d  oentury  of  the  empire,  and  then  the  law  was 
somewhat  luuited,  the  object  being  to  punidi 
those  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  with  the 
intention  of  reclaiming  their  freedom,  the  pur- 
chaser in  such  oases  oaving  no  redress.  Ro- 
mans who  had  committed  orimea  that  were  ig- 
nominionaly  punished  became  slaves  throu^t 
that  lujt,  and  were  known  as  serct  panmy  or 
slaves  <ji  punishment,  and  were  public  propertj. 
They  remained  alavea  even  if  pardcmed,  nnhaa 
apeoally  restored  to  dtizuiBhip;  anditwaanot 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  thia  form  t£ 
slavery  was  abolished.  In  early  times,  persooa 
w^o  did  not  ^ve  in  their  names  for  enrolment 
in  tiie  public  force  were  sold  into  slaveiy,  after 
having  been  beaten ;  and  incorrect  returns  to 
the  censors  led  to  the  same  punishment.  Poor 
thieves,  who  could  not  make  a  fourfold  retain 
of  tiie  amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves  to 
the  party  stolen  from ;  and  a  father  conld  give 
up  a  cbild  who  bad  stolen  to  the  prosecutM'. 
Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  slaves. — ^The 
ployments  of  Boman  slaves,  both  pnbBo  and 
private,  were  very  various,  and  were  minately 
mbdirided.  Beside  filling  all  the  more  me- 
nial offices,  many  of  them  oocnpled  the  poA- 
tirnia  of  librarians,  readwa,  reciters,  stoiy  tdl- 
ersL  journal  keepers,  amanuenses,  phymdaaa 
ana  surgeona,  architecta,  diviners,  grammari* 
ana,  penmen,  mnsioians  and  singers,  flayers, 
builders,  engravers,  antiquaries,  illummators, 
puntors,  dlversmiths,  gladiators,  charioteers  of 
tbe  circna,  Ac  Before  a  slave  could  become  a 
soldier  be  was  emancipated,  and  into  the  Bo- 
man armies  of  the  early  republic  not  evm 
freedmen  wera  aUowed  to  enter;  but  the  de- 
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numd  for  Boldtera  did  awa^  Tith  this  ddicacx, 
and  ^ves  were  regolarlj  enlisted  in  the  sec- 
ond Panic  war,  and  did  good  eerrice  to  the 
state.  The  military  calling,  however,  is  hostile 
to  senrilitj  of  condition  everywhere,  and  en- 
listed Blares  condd  no  longer  be  slaves;  and 
though  even  recmits  were  In  theory  oonflned  to 
the^^utiy,  we  know  that  they  were  admit- 
ted among  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  aris- 
tocraUcal  party  in  the  contest  that  derided  the 
&te  of  Borne  at  Pbarsalia.  In  the  later  days 
of  the  empire  tiie  emperors  compelled  the  pro- 
prietors of  slaves  to  furnish  recmits  fVom  their 
namber,  as  in  Buasia  the  czar  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  serfs  from  the  estates  of  the 
Bossion  nobles  to  convert  them  into  soldiers, 
who  thus  became  free.  "No  slave,"  says 
Blair,  "  conid  hold  a  pnblio  office,  and  many 
lawyers  have  thought  that  if  a  person  tmly  a 
^ve  shonld  attain  such  a  place,  aU  his  acts 
would  be  null.  We  are  told  that  a  sUve  named 
Pbilippas  was  made  prietor,  and  It  has  been  a 
fertile  snbtect  of  dispute  whether  his  dofdslona 
were  Talid ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
older  view  of  the  irremediable  incapacity  of  a 
dave  so  sitnated,  TTlpian  seems  to  sn^st  the 
more  practicable  rule,  that  the  acts  performed 
by  snch  a  slave,  while  he  was  reputed  to  be  a 
freeman,  should  be  legally  good ;  and  that,  at 
all  events,  the  will  of  uie  people  formerly,  and 
of  the  emperor  afterward,  might  empower  a 
slave  to  act  in  a  capacity  like  this."  The 
number  and  variety  oi  the  employments  held 
by  slaves,  and  the  high  and  confidential  char- 
acter of  many  of  them,  coupled  with  the  im- 
mense amonnt  of  the  whole  servile  popnlatkm, 
implies  a  greater  extent  of  the  servile  state  than 
ever  existed  in  any  other  oonn:^,  and  which 
b  altogether  nnlike  what  Is  known  In  modem 
times,  even  where  staves  are  moat  nomerous, 
and  where  their  employments  are  most  diver- 
^fied.  Hany  of  the  Bomau  slaves  were  on  tiie 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  masters,  and 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of 
society  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  dares,  in  the 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of 
Sylla  and  Hanus,  and  of  the  triumvirs,  and  on 
other  occasions.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  re- 
garded as  being  the  iHends  of  their  owner& 
and  tiie  relations  between  the  Mrties  were  of 
tiie  mcwt  pleaang  character.  But  the  masses 
of  the  slaves  were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  them  were  mostly 
oharaoterized  by  severity.  The  Bomans  were 
generally  hard  masters;  and  "the  original 
condition  of  slaves,  in  relation  to  freemen,  was 
as  low  as  can  be  conceived.  They  were  not 
considered  members ofthecommunity,in which 
they  had  no  station  nor  place.  Thoy  possessed 
no  righto,  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law ; 
so  t^t  they  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  they  could 
not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  So 
wa«  those  noti<HW  carried,  that  when  an 
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alleged  slave  claimed  his  fk>eedom  on  the  ground 
of  unjust  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  having  a  free  proteotw  to  sue 
for  him,  tiU  Justinian  aispensed  with  that  for- 
mality." Slaves  oould  not  many  even  with  one 
another,  and  they  had  no  poww  orer  their 
cdifldren.  Few  of  the  ties  of  blood  were  recog- 
nized am<mg  them ;  and  they  eoold  hold  prop 
erty  only  by  the  sanotlon  or  tolenmoe  ttf  lihm 
masters.  The  criminal  law  was  equally  harsh, 
slaves  being  treated  under  It  as  things,  but  it 
was  gradually  mriiorated.  The  severwt  md 
most  ignominious  punishments  were  shared  by 
slaves  with  the  vilest  malefactors,  as  orucMx- 
ion  and  hanging,  and  later  they  were  bnmed 
alive.  "  Slavery  by  birth,"  says  Blair,  "depend- 
ed upon  the  condi^on  of  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  master  became  owner  of  her  oflbprbig  bom 
while  she  was  his  property.  The  mother's 
st^  was  the  mle  for  that  of  the  ehild,  in  so 
ftr  as  regarded  persMu  in  bondage,  among  tin 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  natims,  and  was  har- 
rowed, from  the  principle  which  they  natomUy 
assomed  with  respect  to  the  yomig  of  the  in- 
ferior animals.  But  the  Bomans  recognized  a 
distinotion  as  to  slaves,  which  does  not  sppear 
to  have  been  copied  fh>m  any  foreign  systMiL 
Tn  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  ohild^ 
freedom  or  servitude,  the  whole  period  of  ge^ 
tation  was  takm  into  view  by  the  Boman 
jurists;  and  If,  at  any  time  between  concep- 
tion and  parturition,  the  mother  had  hem  for 
one  instant  f^  the  law,  by  a  humane  fiction, 
supposed  the  birth  to  hare  taken  place  then, 
and  held  the  fnfimt  to  be  free-bom.  For  iMng 
the  ownerriiip  of  a  child,  the  dote  of  the  birtii 
alone  was  rraardad ;  and  the  ftther  of  a  natural 
child  by  his  bondwoman  m»  the  master  of  hSs 
offipring,  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  slares.** 
tJnoer  the  empire  tiie  'condition  of  the  slaves 
was  better  than  it  had  been  nnderthe  repobUe, 
fhe  genend  character  of  the  hnpertal  legisla- 
tion being  fiftvorable  to  them,  thovgh  there 
were  some  exceptions.  The  emperors  were 
far  from  pnrsuing  a  untfcnm  polioy  towaid 
the  serrile  class,  and  some  of  uiem  even  re- 
stored omel  laws  that  had  been  abolfahed  by 
some  of  their  predeoeseors.  In  theory  Bo- 
man slavery  was  perpetnal,  and  to  this  tha- 
ory  the  practice  conformed,  inannaoh  as 
no  act  of  his  own  oould  the  stave  beooiae 
f^.  IVeedom  oonld  proceed  only  from  the 
action  tiie  master.  MaamniarfOTi  was  not 
nnmnmbon,  and  there  werenumeroiiBftvedmen 
who  raeroned  nraob  influence,  as  well  in  pn1»- 
lio  life  as  in  funilies.  Freedcnn  was  the  re- 
ward of  good  conduct,' or  o!  wtiat  either  the 
master  or  the  state  regarded  as  sniA.  Theease 
with  which  the  places  of  flreed  slaves  oould  be 
filled  up  by  new  purchases  made  manumission 
much  more  fi«qnent  than  it  would  have  been 
under  other  oiroumstanoes.  Dying  masters 
ft^ed  stares  by  the  hundred,  in  order  that  they 
might  swell  their  foneral  jH'oCessions.  On  Joy- 
fbl  occasions  a  wealthy  master  woold  manumit 
mnj  of  Us  dmsL  Sonstimsa  slsms  ware 
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iibantei  in  taHxik  of  d«ath,  in  ordsr  that 
thejr  might  die  in  freedom.  HuMuniuioD  w» 
often  the  result  of  agreement  between  master* 
and  alaveB,  the  latter  ^ther  parehasing  freedom 
TiUi  nutney,  or  bin^ng  tlwiuelTes  to  pornw 
oertein  eonrtas  that  dimild  be  for  their  fonnw 
ownv^a  iiMereat.  The  repnblioan  period  wm 
HftvoraUe  to  emandpatkn,  and  fkveunen  vere 
80  nomerow  at  the  formation  of  the  emi^ 
that  some  of  the  earlj  emperors  eooght  to  re- 
ttriot  manmniadoD,  lew  however  to  promote 
the  interest  of  slaveholders,  or  to  inerease  the 
number  of  slavae,  than  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
arttaag  the  nainbers  of  the  iiwenDoas  class, 
an  olgMt  much  thoo^t  of  and  aimed  at  bj 
several  generations  of  Roman  statesmen,  bnt 
always  without  suoeeas.  later,  the  emperors 
favored  emanoipation,  partioalarlv  after  thej 
had  become  Ohrlstian ;  and  Jastiuian  removed 
nearlj  every  obstacle  to  U.  An^nstns  labored 
fltrennonslj  to  lindt  emaaoipatiop,  but  even 
be  had  nooone  to  the  bocm^  of  fkwedmen, 
in  aoeerdaBM  with  a  enstmn  of  the  grMt  men 
of  his  ooontry ;  and  in  80  years  after  his  death 
tlM  lUmiatt  world  was  governed  by  member* 
of  that  class  of  persons.  "  The  slavee  of  noble 
hooseholda,"  says  Meiivale,  "  were  of  two  very 
different  olaaees;  of  which  the  lower  ocmsisted 
of  mere  menial  dmdges,  the  rude  boon  of 
Thnoe,  Africa,  or  Cappadooia ;  while  the  up- 
per, from  Greeoe  and  Syria,  oomprised  the 
polished  instrumentfl  of  fastidious  Inxnry,  ex- 
quisitely trained  and  edocsted,  and  aooostomed 
by  every  oogipUance,  however  alfjeot,  to  ingra- 
tiate tbemselves  wiu  their  sensnal  and  pam- 
pered masters.  While  the  former  daaa  had 
little  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their  oon- 
ditiw,  or  asoi^ting,  if  not  pram^ordy  worn 
ont  by  toil,  a  neglMted  and  even  an  abuidcnied 
old  age,  the  latter  might  calculate  with  confi- 
dence on  securing  their  freedom  easily,  alter 
which  thay  eqjoyed  a  thousand  opportunities 
ot  rendering  thwnselves  as  neoessary  to  their 
patron  as  wey  had  previondy  been  to  their 
maeter.  The  intercourse  of  the  Roman  noble 
with  hb  fellow  eitisens  had  been  always  stiff 
and  ceremonious ;  community  of  privilege  gave 
even  the  plebeian  a  claim  to  formal  respect  froD 
his  patrician  neighbor ;  and  it  was  rarely  that 
the  ties  of  oonfldenoe  and  easy  fiienddiip  sub- 
listed  between  men  so  nearly  equal  in  oonstd- 
eratifm,  so  often  rivals,  and  alw^rs  liable  to 
beoone  so.  Bnt  the  Bmnan  magnate  wearied 
of  the  imaeasiM  ronnd  vt  oonvoitionalities  in 
whidi  he  moved,  and  lonfl#d  for  assooiates  with 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  famiUarity, 
wUhont  demeaning  himself  to  the  company  ot 
mere  slaves.  The  fiuhion  <^  employing  ft«ed- 
men  for  the  service  of  the  patrician  household, 
ai^  the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  was 
first  imported  into  Borne  by  the  oonguerors  of 
the  East — by  Sylla,  LucuUns,  and  rompey — 
who  were  too  proad,  after  eqjoying  the  sub- 
mission of  kinfi^  and  potentates,  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  their  feUow  citizens."  The  first 
Oesar  -  employed  no  freedmen,  and  Tiberias 


MBployed  hot  feWj  and  pare  them  none  of  hia 
confidence,  thus  miitating  Julius  rather  than 
Augustus;  and  even  Caligula  used  them  bnt 
little.  Claudius  they  ruled,  and  through  him 
the  empire.  The  greatest  fiiend^ip,'*  it  has 
t>een  observed,  **  oft«i  subsisted  between  fireed- 
men  and  the  funilies  and  friends  of  their  mt- 
rons.  Tiro  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  bad 
a  regard  for  his  illustrious  patron  [Cicero]; 
and  Zonmus,  the  freedman  of  the  younger  Pji- 
n^,  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  an  equal  hj 
him  and  by  hia  friends.  The  freedmeu  of  many 
of  the  snccessors  of  Augustus  wielded  all  tlie 
power  of  their  masters;  and  the  submission 
with  which  they  were  courted  may  be  learned 
from  tiie  servile  decree  in  favor  of  Pallas,  one 
of  Tiberius's  freedmen,  and  perhaps  no  l«ea 
convincingly  from  Seneca's  crin^g  address 
to  Polybius,  the  freedman  of  Claudius." — It  is 
impossible  to  e^imate  with  an  approach  to  ac- 
curacy tike  number  of  Soman  suvea,  as  tha 
subject  Is  on«  on  which  mcoi  of  learning  difEbr 
largel7.  ^bbon  thought  the  number  of  slaves 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  free  popniation,  whu^ 
Znmpt  pronounces  a  "  gross  error  and  Blafe 
estimates  that  during  the  14  generations  that 
foUowed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  there  were 
tiiree  slaves  to  one  freeman.  Gibbon^s  esti- 
mate, which  applies  to  the  reign  of  Clan^ua, 
would  give  60,000,000  Blaves,  and  probably  it 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  though  we  may  agree 
with  Blair  that  it  seems  much  too  low  for 
those  places  which  were  inhabited  by  Romans 
properly  so  called.  Hany  individuals  own- 
ed Immense  numbers  of  slaves,  though  the 
figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are  perhaps 
execrated,  or  the  resnlts  of  the  mistakes 
wpywta.  Harou  Orassufl  was  the  wealthiest 
Roman  ttf  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and 
much  of  his  wealth  consisted  in  slaves,  Ae  em- 
ployment of  whom  in  various  ways  was  to  him 
the  source  of  great  profit.  He  had  a  regularly 
organized  system  of  slave  labor.  FlotarcA 
Bays :  "  Though  he  had  many  diver  mines,  and 
much  valuable  land,  and  many  laborers  on  it 
still  one  would  suppose  that  all  this  was  of 
little  value,  coropu^  with  the  value  of  his 
slaves ;  so  many  excellent  slaves  he  possessed 
— readers,  clerl»,  assayers  of  silver,  house 
managers,  and  table  servants;  and  he  himself 
iOpOTuitended  their  edncatitm,  and  pud  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  taught  tbem ;  and  in  diort,  be 
oonsidered  that  a  master  was  mainly  conoemed 
in  locddng  after  his  slaves,  who  were  the  livhig 
instruments  of  domestic  economy."  Yet  Oras- 
sus  would  have  been  oonsidered  a  small  slave- 
holder by  some  of  those  of  the  imperial  times, 
who  reckoned  the  number  of  their  bondmen In^ 
thousands.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixeOp 
more  than  that  of  other  articles.  Slaves  of 
Inxnry,  or  slaves  whose  labors  brought  great 
incomes  to  their  owners,  were  of  course  of  veif 
high  value.  Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  beau- 
tiful women,  and  skilled  artiste  brought  hea^ 
sums,  and  '*  ruled  high ;"  and  so  md  hand- 
some boys,  eanncha,  and  foola.  Learned  men, 
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granimsriaa&  ind  rhAtoriotuu,  alw  told  at 

Eigfa  rates.  Some  desoriptiona  of  artiaana  and 
laborers  would  sell  at  good  prioes,  upward  of 
$800  of  oar  money  each ;  but  |100  waa  a  £ur 
average  price  for  a  common  alave,  and  when  a 
alave  oonld  be  bonght  for  about  half  that  sum 
the  price  was  held  to  be  low.  Prices  varied 
with  nnnmutanoes,  and  after  a  mcoeaafid  wfit. 
In  which  many  captives  had  beoa  made^  thera 
would  be  a  glat  in  the  dave  market,  and  men, 
women,  and  childrai  oouM  be  obtained  eaai- 
ly.— Slaves  being  so  nmnwona  is  Bome,  oomr 
posed  of  members  of  tlte  best  races  of  aa- 
tiqnity,  inolading  persons  of  the  highest  order 
of  intelligence  then  known  among  men,  and 
often  badly  treated,  inaorreotiona  and  awvile 
wars  were  not  onoommon.  Two  snoh  wan 
broke  oat  in  Sioily  after  the  conqnest  of  that 
Island  by  the  Bomans,  and  were  eztingnidied 
einly  in  the  blood  of  myriada  of  men,  and 
through  ^e  exMtions  of  oonaolar  armies.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  7th  oentary  of  Rome  the 
war  of  Uie  gladiators,  waged  mi  the  one  aide 
by  slares  alone,  from  general  to  eamp  earvanta^ 
brought  the  repablio  to  tiie  rergeof  rain.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  a  few  gladiators  from 
the  schools  of  O^toa,  nnder  the  lead  of  Qftt- 
taons,  a  Thraoian,  78  B.  O.,  and  lasted  for  more 
than  two  years.  Several  Roman  armies,  com- 
manded by  pnotors  and  consols,  were  defeated, 
and  for  a  time  the  revolted  slaves  had  the  pen- 
faisola  more  at  tiieir  command  than  it  waa  at 
tiie  command  of  the  Bomans.  The  country  waa 
horribly  ravaged,  and  it  was  not  until  Oraasoa 
took  the  fidd,  and  200,000  meu  were  employ- 
ed, that  the  rebellion  was  subdued;  and  the 
fiiul  battle  waa  won  by  the  Bomans  more  as  the 
eonseqnenoe  of  the  death  of  Bpartaoos  be£»e 
it  was  half  fought  than  from  their  superior 
oeneralah^.  Six  thonaand  ct  the  darca  wan 
banged  or  omoifled  after  their  defi»at.  The 
punishment  of  rebeOions  dares  was  alwaya 
rery  severe.  Many  slaves  had  enlisted  ondar 
Bextus  Pompey,  and  thousands  of  them  who 
flBll  into  the  huds  of  Aoguatus  were  hj  him 
sent  to  the  hwriUe  death  the  croes,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  atizena.  They  were 
cmcifled  solely  as  fogitirea,  as  all  whoa*  naaters 
eould  bo  found  were  restored  to  than ;  and  Uie 
«mel  act  was  perpetrated  in  TidatioD  of  plighb> 
«d  ^th.  It  more  than  once  ht^pened  that 
Boman  leaders  in  the  dnl  warn  e^her  called 

rt  davea  to  rebd,  or  availed  thMaadrea  of 
Bwvioea  of  dareo.  Marina,  <m  hia  retaxs 
from  Africa  to  ftaly,  and  Just  before  hie  da^ 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  dares  who  would 
him,  and  at  least  i,000  oolisted  nnder  his  ban- 
ner. Before  his  ezUe  he  had  tried  the  same 
dlan,  bat  without  anooess.  The  Ckimeliana  of 
Sylla  were  10,000  freed  alavea,  who  had  b«< 
loiwed  to  members  of  the  Marion  party  that 
had  been  proscribed  by  tiie  conqoeror,  and  who 
took  their  appellation  from  the  gentile  name  of 
their  patron.  Oatiline  had  intended  to  avail 
Idmaelf  of  the  aid  of  slaves.— The  slave  trade 
itf  antiqnU7  was  very  pea^  and  eompEehaadad 


the  wbele  world  in  its  drde.  Its  origin  is  un- 
known, tor  we  Sad  it  practised  in  all  its  parts  at 
the  earliest  period  of  which  any  Imowledge  is 
to  be  drained.  Gnrowski  ezpreesee  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Phcenicians  in  their  wanderings 
most  probably  began  the  tni&o  in  alarcL  to 
which,  if  they  were  not  its  ori^nators,  they 
eurtainly  gave  a  new  and  poweriul  impulse." 
TheM  ia  nothing  intrinaicaUy  improbable  in 
this,  if  we  could  eetabiiah  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tnu^c,  and  if  the  Fhoeuiciaiia 
could  be  shown  to  hare  been  then  in  existence ; 
and  that  they  increaaed  the  trade,  and  system- 
atized it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  for  of  all  peoplea 
they  were  the  most  addicted  to  commerce. 
Bat  the  trade  must  have  been  in  existence, 
with  distinct  laws  and  regulations  for  its  gor- 
emment,  before  even  that  antique  mercantile 
raoe  was  known  among  men.  The  Phoeni- 
cian dare  trade  was  rery  extensive,  and  sup- 
plied in  part  by  piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and 
•old  them  12  centuries  B.  0.,  and  Uiey  also 
Bold  stolen  people  to  the  Greeks.  They  had  a 
land  traffic  in  alarea,  obtuning  them  in  the 
countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 
"  O^ipadocia,  together  with  the  Oaucaaian  dia- 
teiota,'*  says  Ileereo,  "  from  the  very  earliest 
timesk  waa  the  chief  seat  of  the  elare  tradei 
ai^  alwaya  oontittued  so  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  finest  raoe  of  men  hare  always  been  pre- 
ferred ;  and  it  is  rery  generally  known  that  at 
t^e  present  time  the  hftrema  of  the  Torkiah  and 
Persian  nobility  are  peopled  with  the  most  beou- 
tiM  of  the  Georgiana  and  Circaaaians.  The 
•peculating  qurit  of  the  PhoBuiciona  soon  found 
a  way  to  theee  oountriea,  and  knew  rery  well 
how  to  take  adraatoge  of  the  prerailiog  taste 
in  Ale  merchandise.  Thehr  commerce  m  thia 
deteatable  braneh  of  tmde  waa  rery  extendre, 
Xha  pn^hets  bitterly  reproach  than  wkh  deal- 
ing in  boys  and  ffu'la,  eren  in  those  of  their 
neighlxwa  the  Jewa,  and  for  sdling  them  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  predict  that  they  should  be  pun- 
ished for  thia  offence,  and  thdr  own  children 
Bold  to  tiie  Sabaans."  The  Phcsnioiona  also 
obtained  alares  from  the  N.  shore  of  tiie  £ax- 
ine;  and  they  exchanged  Jewish  slaves  for 
the  produotiona  of  Arabia  with  the  Sabcaana 
and  Edomitee.  The  Greeks  were  also  great 
dare  traders,  and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping 
personB  aa  were  the  j&aiatio  race.  Their  dare 
traffic  extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Phirgia, 
Lydia,  Syria,  and  other  oountriea.  From  i^pt 
they  obtained  Uadu,  then  regarded  as  davea  of 
luxmry.  Their  alaves  oyne  from  the  ncvth  and 
the  east  mostly,  whUe  the  wot  fimiiabed 
or  none.  The  chief  ahire  marts  in  Greece  and 
the  Grecian  islands  were  Athens,  Samoa,  and 
Chios ;  and  next  to  them,  but  in  or  near  Asia, 
were  £phesn8  and  Cyprus.  The  Oarthaginiaaa. 
who  were  the  Phceniciaiia  of  the  west,  rirdled 
thdr  {Hvgenitors  in  the  extent  and  comprdien- 
nvrawsB  of  their  slave  traffic.  They  had  an 
immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  a 
eararan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
mi  the  Oyreniaaaa.   Twien  were  preierred 
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to  men  In  the  trade  vfCh  the  Afriean  risve 
dealers,  as  they  sold  for  maoh  higher  prioea  in 
some  northern  coun tries.  There  was  a  Ivge 
demand  forn^roes  in  the  Baleario  isimda,  and 
eBpecially  for  women.  Oorsioa  also  ftimkhed 
many  Taloable  alavea  to  the  Oarthagfnlans. 
The  Roman  slave  trade  aa  much  exceeded  that 
of  an  J  other  country  of  antioni^  as  the  institu- 
tion of  Roman  slavery  ezoeeaed  slavery  in  other 
conntries.  It  was  on  the  same  eigaiitio  scale 
that  marked  all  the  prooeedings  of  the  Romans, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  from  the  tame 
that  they  began  to  be  owners  of  slaves  in  largo 
numbers,  and  slave  labor  steadily  to  safmlant 
free  labor,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  200  B.  O. 
Under  the  demand  of  the  oonqnering  race  tar 
slaves,  the  trade  In  them  grew  to  an  enormous 
height,  and  was  fed  by  war,  by  kidnaping,  and 
by  commerce  with  ^stant  tribes,  la  remote 
timeB  the  Romans  were  no  better  than  robbers 
in  Ihwr  treatment  of  fordgners,  they  imitating 
fhe  Etruscans  in  tiiis  respect,  who  were  the 
worst  pirates  of  antiOTity,  and  were  by  no 
means  the  less  esteemed  on  that  acoonnt  Cor- 
inth had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  G-reeoe  to- 
ward the  close  of  its  independence,  before  it  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time 
wben  slavery  was  b^imiing  to  increase  rapidly 
in  Italy;  and  it  Is  snpnosed,  its  sitaation  being 
fiftvorable  to  trade  of  uie  kind,  that  many  slaves 
were  sent  tiienoe  from  the  East  to  the  cities  on 
the  eastern  Italian  coast.  Bat  the  deetmotion 
of  Oorinth  by  the  Romans,  14<t  B.  0.,  trans- 
ferred the  slave  trade  to  Delos,  which  became 
the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  ag<^  thon^ 
the  trade  in  daves  was  bat  one  hraneh  <tf  tibe 
Immense  oammeree  that  omtred  tiiere.  The 
Importance  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  dasrio 
Mand  was  owing  to  the  Roman  demand,  as 
it  was  most  favorably  situated  to  minister  to 
the  dedre  for  slaves  from  eastwn  oonntriea— 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Phry^ans,  Bitfayniana,  and 
others.  According  to  Btrabo,  it  was  posnble, 
so  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to  import 
10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them 
on  the  same  day.  But  all  this  proe^rity  came 
to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  Mlthridates  en- 
tered Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and  de- 
vastated the  island,  and  it  never  recovered  from 
their  ranges.  The  Mediterranean  ph-ates  had 
Bopplied  Delos  viUi  many  daves;  sod  at  Side 
they  had  a  great  market  <^  their  own,atwbieh 
they  disposed  cf  their  <»n)tives,  many  of  whom 
were  oaptored  tu  inland,  even  Italy  Itsdf  not 
being  safe  ft^  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and 
highroads  fnmishing  victims  to  the  maraudm, 
who  becwne  all-powerftU  during  that  distarbed 
period  of  Roman  history  in  which  occurred  the 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Marios 
and  Sylla.  From  Alexandria  the  Romans  ob- 
tained slaves,  Egyptians  and  Etiiiopiana,  that 
city  having  a^^t  trade  in  men.  Others  were 
drawn  from  Tbrace,  which  continued  to  be  a 
slave-breeding  country  long  after  the  fall  of 
Greece.  After  the  devastation  of  Delos,  the 
slave  trade  fell  back  nearer  to  its  sooroes,  and 


tbe  Bomana  obtained  sfarvea  diraot  frva  Aa 
marts  on  tbe  Eaxine  aea,  where  tiie  trade  had 
existed  from  time  immeraorial,  bexox  fed  by 
the  constant  warftre  that  ma  waged  by  the 
netehboring  tribes.  Many  oame  from  Soyt^ia, 
and  Soytiiian  and  slave  were  all  hut  eonvertibte 
tana.  Tbe  Galatians  carried  on  an  exteDsire 
alave  trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  Illyria  this 
oommeroe  was  considerable  in  the  first  di^  «f 
the  empire.  From  Gadea  (Cadiz)  oame  the 
most  admired  female  singers  and  dancers. 
There  were  sane  aiaves  from  Britan,  but  the 
n  amber  must  have  bem  Knitted  until  after  the 
fiOl  of  the  republic  Tbe  Roman  wan  fed  the 
slave  trade,  and  enaUed  those  who  carried  k 
on  to  aocnmnlate  immense  fortunes.  So  long 
88  those  wars  were  fboght  near  home,  the  via- 
tors oould  sell  their  captives  eaaly,  withoot 
modi  aid  ftxm  traders;  bnt  as  soon  aa  they 
extended  to  any  distance  from  Italy,  the  tra- 
der's aid  beoune  neoeesoxy,  and  was  richly  re- 
warded. The  trader  followed  the  camp,  and 
in  the  csmp  the  human  booty  was  aoU,  and 
often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  inoredible. 
In  the  camp  of  I^muUub,  after  his  Pontine  vmh 
tories,  men  could  be  bought  for  about  7ft  cents 
each,  and  were  worth  as  many  doUara  iu  Rome. 
The  profits  therefw^  were  vast  "  Rome,"  says 
Walloo,  "was  the  grand  centre  of  oommop- 
tion ;  it  was  to  Rome  that  slaves  came  Sraat 
every  batde  fidd,  and  from  all  the  markets  at 
the  world,  to  be  spread  through  all  the  cril'wgr 
of  town  and  country  life;  and,  before  having 
arrived  there,  th^  had  been  made  to  paas 
throng  more  than  one  hand,  and  to  make 
more  than  one  fortune,  for  in  so  vast  »  com> 
meroe  speonlattons  of  every  kind  aboimded." 
Not  a  tsw  of  the  daves  obtained  from  the  bat^ 
bonras  tribes  were  got  oheuly  and  by  bartor, 
as  in  modem  times  negroes  have  been  bougto 
in  Africa  at  prioee  swrcdy  mora  than  noni- 
naL  The  Romans  never  interfered  with  the 
slave  trade,  which  was  sUowed  to  porsae 
its  own  course.  They  neithw  encouraged 
nor  discounted  it.  Tbe  trade  was  so  lucra- 
tive, and  the  demand  for  daves  was  so  sma, 
tlist  it  required  no  legislative  assistanoe  to  se- 
cure supjuies  of  slaves.  In  all  countries  aUre 
trading  has  been  held  in  disrepute,  and  no- 
whera  is  the  slave  dealer  so  miKh  deevued  as 
In  slavehoMing  ^^^^iMwtmiiiaft,  The  BmniM 
were  no  exoeptton  to  this  rule.  Tbey  held  the 
dave  tnder  in  oMitempt,  and  deonea  his  b«si- 
neoa  utterly  nnw<»1hy  of  merobanta  foedd 
names  were  given  to  such  tradera,  imj^ytng 
that  th^  wera  necessarily  cheats;  bnt  their 
enormons  wealth  made  utem  powerful,  and 
they  were  able  to  mdntain  themsdvea,  net 
only  through  their  weaMi,  bnt  because  tbdr 
services  were  so  much  in  request  The  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  hda  was  deserved.  Sot 
they  were  systematic  swindlers,  and  the  se- 
verest regulations  could  not  pravent  fregumt 
impodtiona  on  their  cuatomers. — Slavery  is  re- 
garded as  having  been  (me  of  tbe  chief  eanses 
ofthedecflueaf  Rome.  The  inatitotlon  ezul- 
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fag  in  in  parte  of  tte  Bema  en^ira^  it  oon- 
^ned  to  prerall  In  the  oonntries  which  wen 
formed  mm  its  ftragments,  though  esBenlianj 
modified  by  8  variety  of  oiroamatancea.  The 
inflnence  of  Ohrlstiiuiity  upon  it  was  very  great, 
and  of  a  meliorating  character ;  bnt  it  sdlJ  pre- 
vailed^ and  was  fed  by  conqneaC  wd  oommeroe. 
It  had  Indeed  existed  before  the  extennon  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  known  to  most 
of  the  peoples  who  invaded  and  overthrew  the 
empire.  The  rise  of  the  Saracens  tended  to 
increase  the  namber  of  ^ves,  and  to  feed  the 
trade  in  them,  as  CQiristians  felt  no  somples 
abont  enslaving  Massalmana,  and  the  Mossnl- 
man^  were  quite  as  nnsompnlons  toward  Ohris- 
tlans.  The  wars  between  the  G^ermans  and 
Bia^vi  fbmiahed  so  many  of  the  latter  raee  for 
the  market,  that  the  wmi  dave  iadwived  teom 
tiiem.  The  mighty  oommeroial  repnbUoa  of 
Italy  were  maoh  engaged  in  slave  trading.  In 
nit«  of  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  the  Yene- 
tians  soM  Ohristians  to  Moslems.  "Oommeroe 
in  men,"  says  Dam,  '^was  long  followed  by 
the  Venetians,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  church.  The  hamanity  of  Pope  St. 
Zaohary  is  mentioned,  who  reideemed  many 
Blares  sold  by  them  to  the  Mohammedans.  In 
the  9th  century  l^islation  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  this  odious  traffic ;  but  in  principle  it  was 
considered  in  the  intercut  of  religion.  It  was 
not  the  trade  in  men  that  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  les^ators;  and,  as  they  traded  in 
Ofaiiatians  as  weU  as  In  Infldi^B,  it  was  the  sale 
(tf  Christian  sUves  to  the  liittBr  that  they 
•onght  to  sappresB."  This  legation  was  not 
very  snccessral,  tiionj^  it  was  often  resorted 
to.  The  Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the 
history  of  their  commerce  shows  that  they 

garsned  the  slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit, 
lavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  thon^  the 
slaves  were  almost  exclusively  M<Mlema  and 
other  nnransomed  prisoners  of  war.*  **  We  find 
the  traces  of  slavery  mnning  among  the  Flor- 
entines," says  H.  E.  Napier,  "  through  all  this 
[the  Ifitb]  century,  and  far  into  the  next;  this 
stain  indeed  seems  never  to  have  been  wiped 
ont  hy  any  legal  enaetments  of  the  Italians,  but 
rather  to  have  been  gradually  relinqniahed 
from  the  united  Inflnence  of  liberal  institaticHis, 
increasing  civilization,  and  prirate  intersBt 
Free  labor  was  found  more  profitable,  and  all 
field  slavery  fell  early  into  dimue ;  bnt  among 
the  Florentines  domestic  slaves,  thongh  per- 
haps not  nniversal,  were  by  no  means  unoran- 
mon."  The  conquest  of  ^igland  by  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  complete  slavery  into  that 
country,  more  severe  than  that  which  it  had 
known  under  the  Romans,  The  slave  trade 
flourished,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence 
manyslaveawere  exported  to  Ireland.  The  Nor- 
man conquest  increased  slavery,  the  conquered 
Sftxons,  even  the  nobles,  beooming  in  ftot  slaves. 
iQ  Ireland  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu- 
lar, and  the  Irish  eariy  emaaoipated  th^  bond- 
nien, — At  the  close  of  the  middle  agea,  two 
peonllar  forma  of  slavnyand  the  alave  tnde  be- 
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mn  to  be  knowUf  <ne  of  whieU  has  bat  reorait- 
b  ceased  to  exist,  while  the  other  is  yet  power- 
fol  and  continues  lai^y  to  influence  numan 
affairs.  The  new  phase  of  Mohammedanism 
that  oame  up  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  in  the  14th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, nearly  synchromzee  with  the  ori^  and 
progress  of  what  is  known  specifically  as  negro 
slavery.  The  Turks  completed  the  establ^- 
ment  of  their  power  in  Europe  by  the  conquest 
of  Oonstantinople  in  1463 ;  and  not  quite  40 
years  later  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain  were  con- 
quered by  the  ObristianB  of  that  country,  Gra- 
nada falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  bot- 
erdgns  in  the  eu:ly  days  of  1492.  These  two 
evente  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery. 
The  fears  of  Christendom  were  excited  by  the 
mpiA  and  sweeping  soooesiea  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  anger  <tf  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 
by  the  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  th^ 
brethren  in  Spun ;  and  from  these  feelings  the 
system  of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  ac- 
quired forms  that  under  other  conditions  it 
never  could  have  known.  We  have  seen  that 
the  church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 
object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  tlie 
traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  legislators 
took  the  same  view  of  human  duties ;  and  it 
was  also  the  case  that  the  selling  of  Christians 
to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden  than 
waa  the  selling  of  Christians  to  other  Christians. 
The  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracena 
wen  80  strong  as  to  excite  fears  throu^oot 
all  OhristMidom  for  its  safety,  waa  revived  in 
the  16th  century,  and  did  not  become  alto- 
gether extinct  un^l  toward  the  middle  of  tiie 
17th.  There  was  a  grand  duel  fought  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,  the  principal  soeoea  of 
which  were  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 
In  the  East,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  most  of  N.  Africa,  the  Mobammeduis 
were  in  the  ascendant,  they  having  become 
masters  of  Barbary  and  lords  of  the  Levant. 
The  Christians  had  possession  of  the  countries 
to  the  west,  including  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  was  between 
the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and 
Bpaniarda  on  the  other  that  the  long  struggle 
^waa  w^wmaUy-wnied  o|B.'i^,the  Bonth,^iw 
JBojWi  biang  toQ  ranot?  from  the  some  to 
4aka  nUK^  put  in  it,  while  ihe  French,  though 
.oeoaidonsfly  fomishing  some  gallant  volunteers, 
were  as  a  nation  the  friends  and  sometimes  the 
allies  of  the  infidels.  The  knights  of  St.  John 
of  JeniBalem,  first  in  Palostine,  then  at  Khode% 
and  after^vtird  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual 
\varf;iro  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  coiitcndin!? 
ji.iriies  divided  between  them  tlie  wholo  ilm 
Sea  dMniiiiiaii  of  tlic  Romflns,  and  ;is  the  war^  of 
tliat  ])eoplo  !md  sin;,'iilarly  coutriiiiitod  to  the 
irnToase  of  tlie  nniiilier  ol'slave-^,  iind  had  driven 
inniiiiiernMe  meiuliera  of  tlio  liesi.  rare-;  oi'  anti- 
quity into  the  slave  trader's  toils,  so  did  tlio  luod- 
am  oomponnd  rivalry  of  religion  and  race  in 
Hba-maa  field  oaoae  mnhifeudes  of  some  of  the 
fopemqat  paoplta  ff<tb»l||]jt  ffhanit  ooenrari  to 
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become  redooed  to  Uie  state  of  Blavery.  Hen 
who  were  taken  in  war  did  Dot  alone  compose 
these  Blares,  amon^  whom  were  manj  women 
and  children,  the  Tiotims  of  rattiat  tbat  were 
nndertidEen  hy  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  pro- 
longed contest  that  was  then  and  there  waged. 
The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mnssnlmaus  often 
ran  into  the  porta  of  tixe  Spaniards  and  Italians 
hj  night,  and  they  were  giveD  np  to  plunder 
and  the  flames,  while  the  inhabitants  were  ei< 
tbermnrdered  or  carried  into  captivitj.  Watch 
towers  were  built  along  the  ooasta,  to  enable 
the  approach  of  the  corsairs  to  be  detected,  the 
rnina  of  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  80 
narked  a  feature  of  the  war  then  waged  was 
this  form  of  slavery,  that  it  flimishea  mnch 
matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  southern 
Europe,  in  which  nothing  is  more  common  than 
incidents  connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary. 
"  The  croel  wars  onceaBingly  kept  np  with  the 
Barbary  powers,"  says  Professor  Tioknor, 
"  and  the  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives 
who  returned  from  Africa,  to  amaze  their 
conntrymen  with  tragical  stories  of  their  own 
trials  and  those  of  their  fbUow  snflbrer^  were 
taU  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life  which 
ontmns  all  fiction."  The  same  authOTitr, 
speaking  of  the  Beha  de  avmtww,  says:  "It 
is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first 
in  a  class  of  fictions,  afterward  numerous, 
which — relying  on  the  curiority  then  felt  in 
Spain  aboat  Italy,  as  a  country  ftiU  of  Span- 
It^B  ei\ioying  luxuries  and  refinements  not 
yet  known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers,  crowd- 
ed with  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  suffer- 
ing the  most  severe  forms  of  captivity — 
trusted  for  do  small  part  of  their  interest  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  their  heroes  as  ad- 
venturers in  Itfuy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and 
Beveral  more  among  the  most  popalar  authors 
<tf  the  17th  eentnry,  are  anvdg  we  writers  of 
Actions  like  these/*  Numerous  dramas  wm 
founded  on  the  cruel  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  in  Algiers,  a  place  which  alwnnd- 
ed  in  captives  taken  from  £urope.  Cervantes 
Umaelf  was  for  6  years  an  Algerioe  captive, 
and  he  formed  a  project  for  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion, there  being  S6,000  enslaved  Christians  at 
tliat  time  in  Algiers  alone.  Enormoos  Dum- 
bera  of  captives  were  employed  as  rowers  of 
galleys,  Christians  on  botutl  those  of  the  Mns- 
snImanB,  and  Mnssnlmans  on  board  Christian 
Teesels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  in  1571,  not  fewer  than  13,000  Chris- 
tiui  captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from 
the  prizes  made  by  the  allied  fleet.  As  the 
numoer  d  Ifnasubnans  captured  was  probably 
as  great  as  the  number  of  Christians,  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  slavery 
may  be  had  from  these  two  facts.  When 
Charles  V.  took  Tunis,  in  1586,  20,000  Chris- 
tians were  released  from  slavery.  The  Barbary 
corsairs  imitated  the  actions  of  those  pirates 
who,  16  centuries  before,  had  so  seriously  an- 
noyed the  Bomana;  ana  aa  a  noUe  Roman 


lady  had  been  seised  by  the  pirates  while  trav- 
elling in  the  country  far  inland,  so  did  Barba- 
Tosaa,  the  greatest  of  the  corsairs,  form  a 
plan  for  the  seizure  of  the  countess  of  FoDdi, 
considered  the  most  beantifol  woman  of  her 
nation,  intending  to  send  her  as  a  present  to 
Bnltan  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  the  plan 
but  Just  failed  of  success,  tiie  town  of  Foa^ 
being  taken,  bnt  the  lady  escaping.  Qrtat 
numbers  of  women  were  taken  as  davea,  and 
Bold  in  the  alave  mArkets  of  Turkey  and  Bar- 
bary. The  corsairs  extended  their  depreda- 
tions, and,  pasfdng  out  of  the  Hediterran^m, 
their  vessels  sailed  far  to  the  north,  seizing 
people  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  brought 
upon  them  punishment  from  the  English,  bat 
that  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  Atlantic  cruia- 
ing.  There  were  some  places  in  Barbary  on 
the  Atlantic  from  which  corsairs  sailed,  end 
those  of  &al6  were  among  the  most  famoos  of 
the  brotherhood.  The  European  powers  made 
frequent  war  on  the  Barbary  states ;  and  of  the 
early  contesta  in  which  tlw  American  Union 
was  engaged  none  were  more  brilliant  than 
tiiose  which  it  carried  on  with  some  of  those 
■tatea,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  commerce 
of  its  citizens.  The  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers,  however,  prevented  them  from  pntting 
an  end  to  the  piracy  and  slavery  of  Barbary 
long  after  the  Turks  had  ceased  to  be  able  to 
protect  the  corsairs,  and  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  petty  powers  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  The  successfiil  bomi>ardment 
of  Algiers  In  1816,  by  an  English  fleet  com- 
manded by  Lord  Exmouth,  put  an  end  to  white 
slavery  in  Barbary,  it  having  previoudy  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  other  countries  of  N.  Africa,  to 
which  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy  had 
much  contributed,  though  at  first  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statea  had  tribnte  to 
die  pirate  dkie&r— At  the  same  time  that  da- 
yerj  waa  acqniring  ita  pecnliar  form  in  the 
•Donntries  on  the  Ibditerranean,  negro  shtvoy 
—or  African  slavery,  as  it  is  goierally  termed 
—came  into  existence,  and  increased  to  those 
great  proportions  which  it  has  maintained  un- 
til the  present  time.  This  form  of  slavery  be- 
longs entirely  to  modern  times.  As  we  uiow, 
the  ^ve  trade  in  negroes  existed  8,000  years 
ago  at  least,  and  tlte  Carthaginians  brought 
numbers  of  black  slaves  from  central  and 
eonthem  Africa,  by  means  of  their  caravan 
commerce,  a  mode  of  tra£Bo  that  was  cominon 
long  before  the  Carthaginians  bad  a  polit- 
ical existence ;  bnt  in  trading  in  negroea,  the 
•lave  traders  of  antiquity  did  tiiat  only  which 
they  did  with  all  other  descriptions  of  men, 
and  aa  the  aUve  traders  of  the  East  have  al- 
ways done  until  now.  The  ancients  regarded 
black  slaves  as  luxuries,  and  that  they  were  so 
looked  upon  proves  that  their  number  could 
not  have  been  large  in  the  European  countries 
to  which  they  were  taken,  either  by  the  way 
of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthage.  Such  &ct8  aa 
we  have  concerning  the  black  slaves  <^  an- 
tiqaityaQ  serve  to  show  Ihat-th^  were  not 
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nomerotis,  far  less  so  indeed  than  were  slaves 
belonging  to  some  of  the  highest  of  the  white 
races.  Ther  were  probably  more  nmoeroDS 
in  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy;  and  meet 
nnmeroQs  of  all  in  Egypt  and  the  conntries 
of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease 
of  acqairing  them  in  those  oonatries.  The 
Venetians,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with 
Africa,  no  doubt  distributed  some  negro  slaves 
over  the  various  European  nations  which  they 
visited.  In  the  Mohammedan  countries  there 
have  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the 
prophet,  and  they  have  often  in  those  coun- 
tries risen  very  high,  as  well  in  the  state  as  in 
the  household.  But  in  all  these  caaes  the  ne- 
gro has  but  shared  the  common  lot,  and  might 
have  been  sold  on  the  same  day  with  the 
QreA  or  the  Arab,  and  by  Uie  same  trader. 
As  slaTerT  existed  among  the  nraroes  them- 
selvea,  aaa  in  the  Beverem  form,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  most  of  their  nnmt>er  who  were 
sold  abrovd  were  benefited  by  the  transfer  of 
their  peraoDS  to  foreign  masters.  The  negro 
was  then  sold,  not  because  he  was  a  ne^, 
but  because  be  was  a  man,  whose  services 
could  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Negro 
slavery  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
grand  movement  in  behalf  of  maritime  discov- 
ery and  commerce  which  began  in  the  15th 
century,  and  which  is  still  going  on,  thongh 
its  original  force  is  much  lessened  because  of 
there  being  so  few  fields  for  the  display  of  its 
action.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  move* 
ment,  which  had  become  prominent  more  than 
4  centuries  ago;  and  it  was  headed  in  that 
oountiy  by  Pnnoe  Henry,  third  son  of  John  L 
Be  began  his  labors  abont  1418,  8  years  after 
the  capture  of  Oeuta  in  Africa,  at  which  he 
was  present ;  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  he  be- 
came aoqnaioted  with  travellers  on  that  conti- 
nent, from  whose  conversation  he  inferred  that 
it  did  not  terminate  at  Oape  Nou,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  attempt  discoveries  along 
its  western  shore,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  In- 
dies. In  1441  two  of  Prince  Henry's  cmtMns 
seized  some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Portu- 
gal. The  next  year  these  Moors  were  allowed 
to  ransom  themselves,  and  among  the  goods 
given  in  exchange  for  them  were  10  black 
slaves,  whose  appearance  in  Portugal  excited 

general  astonishment,  and  who  led  the  van  of 
de  African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com- 
menced in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La- 
gos; and  thongh  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
company  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men, 
and  It  is  by  no  means  certtun  that  the  200  per- 
sons whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought  to 
Europe  were  negroes  (Prince  Henry  accepting 
his  fifth  of  the  noml>er),  it  is  from  that  time  that 
the  negro  trade  is  generally  dated.  The  first 
negroes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  negro 
country  were  but  4  in  number,  in  1445,  and 
they  were  rather  taken  aocidentaJly,  as  it  were, 
than  of  set  purpose  and  to  make  ^em  slaves ; 
but  the  trade  in  negroes  as  slaves  was  qnioldy 
regulated,  and  a  Poj^tagaese  factory  was  es- 


tablished in  one  of  the  islaada  of  Argnin, 
abont  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century^  where 
the  slave  trade  had  previonaly  been  commenced. 
Every  year  700  or  800  black  slaves  were  sent 
from  this  factory  to  Portugal,  while  other 
slaves  of  the  same  description  from  the  coun- 
tries that  furnished  those  sent  'to  Portugal 
were  sold  to  other  traders,  who  took  them 
to  Tunis  and  to  Bicily.  Bot  this  commerce 
was  not  extensfpo,  and  Prince  Henry  and  those 
who  followed  in  his  path  <Ud  not  regard  the 
trade  in  slaves  as  a  thing  to  be  encouraged. 
They  thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Africans  to  Christiaoity,  both  the  Portugese 
and  Spanish  discoverers  t)eing  enthusiastic 
propagandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dia* 
covery  of  America,  in  1492,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  African  dave  trade  would- 
never  have  exceeded  the  dimenriona  It  bad  . 
known  in  antiquity;  and  it  is  believed  that  be- 
tween 1466  and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off 
conuderably,  and  that  the  number  of  negroes 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  exportation  did 
not  exceed  800  or  400  a  year.  In  &ct,  Europe 
presented  no  field  for  the  labor  of  black  slaves, 
the  employment  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  houses  of  the  ^eat,  as  in  the 
classic  times,  with  rare  exceptions.  The  n^ro 
trade  therefore  did  not  pay,  and  was  verging 
to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
enterprise  of  Colombos  imparted  to  it  new  life, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  brauches 
of  commerce,  a  pi^tion  which  it  has  ever  since 
maintained.  Soon  after  the  disoovenr  of  Amer- 
ica the  Spaniards  hwan  to  enaUve  the  native^ 
large  nmnbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain 
as  slaves  in  1496.  The  system  of  reparti- 
mimto$  was  begun  in  1496.  Columbus  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  aol^feet, 
and  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  the  Portngoeae 
slave  trade.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
trade  in  the  oannfbal  Indians ;  and  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  thoogh  in  general  their  legisla- 
tion was  of  a  kindly  diaraoter  toward  the  na- 
tives, did  not  discoorage  his  proposition.  At 
a  later  period  Isabella  sought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Indians  whp  had  been  sold 
into  slavery  after  having  been  taken  in  war, 
and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  conseqnenoe 
of  fiulnre  to  pf^  tribute;  and  she  was  verj' 
angry  with  "  the  admiral"  for  having  made  the 
seizure,  and  ordered  the  saSeten  to  be  releas- 
ed and  retnmed  to  America.  Under  the  Span- 
ish rule  the  Indians  perished  in  immense  num- 
bers, until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands, 
or  were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  luul  a 
well  defined  system  in  Mexico,  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  J^erican  countries,  except  Peru. 
"  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Aztec  code,^* 
says  Prescott,  "was  that  relating  to  slavery. 
There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves: 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  almost  al- 
ways reserved  for  the  dreadful  doom  of  sacri- 
fice; criminals,  public  debtors,  persons  who 
from  extreme  poverty  volantanly  resigned 
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their  freedom,  and  children  who  were  sold  hj 
&eir  parents.  In  the  last  instanoe,  asnally  oe- 
eaaloned  also  br  pover^,  it  vas  common  for 
tiie  parents,  wiui  the  master's  consent,  to  snb- 
■titate  others  of  th^  children  sooceiriTelj  u 
thej  grew  up ;  thus  distribnting  the  bnrden  as 
eqnaliy  as  possible  among  tbe  difflereDt  mem- 
bers the  family.  The  willingnees  of  freemen 
to  tncor  the  penalties  of  this  opndition  is  ex- 

?lalned  hj  the  mild  form  In  wTiich  It  existed, 
'he  contract  of  sale  was  ezecnted  in  presence 
of  at  least  4  witnesses.  The  services  to  be  ex- 
acted Were  limited  with  great  precision.  The 
slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  family,  to 
hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.  His 
children  were  free.  Ho  one  could  be  bora  to 
slavery  in  Mexico;  an  honorable  distinction, 
not  known,  I  believe,  in  any  civilized  oommo- 
nity  where  slavery  has  been  sanctioned.  Slaves 
were  not  sold  by  their  masters,  nnless  wbm 
these  were  driven  to  it  by  povertr.  They  were 
often  liberated  by  tiiem  at  their  death,  ud 
sometimes,  as  there  was  no  natural  repngnanoe 
founded  on  difference  of  blood  and  race,  were 
married  to  them.  Yet  a  refractory  or  vicions 
sUve  miriit  be  led  into  the  market,  with  a  col- 
lar nrand  bis  neck,  which  intimated  his  bad 
character,  and  there  be  pablioly  sold,  and,  on 
a  second  sale,  be  reeerved  for  sacrifice."  No 
sQch  sy^m  as  this  was  known  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  Tbe  desire  of  the  Spaniards 
to  have  laborers,  and  the  inability  of  tbe  na- 
tives to  perform  the  labors  required  of  them, 
soon  led  to  the  sending  of  negroes  to  the  new 
worid.  Interest  and  hnmanity  promoted  tbeir 
rapid  increase  in  tbe  Spanish  colonies.  They 
could  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Inffians 
Were  nneqnal,  and  throve  under  it.  The  gov- 
cmment  of  Ferdinand  feared  that  the  sending 
of  many  negroes  to  America  would  prove  in- 
jurious, but  his  successor  Charles  I.  (the  em- 
peror Charles  V.)  granted  a*  license  to  a  Flem- 
ing to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies. 
Thenceforth  the  trade  went  on  vigorously. 
The  demand  of  the  colonists  for  negroes  was 
supported  by  the  benevolent  Las  Oaaas,  and  by 
other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  ehnrch,  who  were 
desirous  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the 
Indians.  One  negro  was  counted  as  worth  4 
Datives.  There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in 
Hispaniola  as  early  as  1623.  The  African  slava 
trade,  under  such  stimulus  as  was  afibrded  by 
the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and 
England  took  part  in  the  work  of  supplyii^ 
the  Spaniards  in  168S,  previously  to  which  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there 
sold,  in  1668.  Qneen  Elizabeth  is  cbai^^ 
with  having  shared  the  profits  made  by  Sir 
John  Hawltms,  the  first  Englishman  who  com^ 
manded  a  regular  slave  trader.  Tbe  English 
were  far  more  cruel  traders  than  the  Portu- 
gaeae.  In  tbe  times  of  the  Stuarts  4  English 
companies  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Obarles 
II.  and  James  II.  were  members  of  the  fourth 
MHUpany.  While  duke  of  York,  James  II.  was 


at  the  bead  of  tbe  last  company.  After  fh* 
revolution  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  afl ; 
and  at  later  periods  the  royal  African  compaBj 
received  aid  from  parliament.  These  oompa- 
niea  ftamished  negroes  to  Ameriea;  and  ia 
1T18  tbe  privilege  of  supplyhig  than  to  tfas 
Spanish  colonies  was  secured  to  i^tg^iduMn 
for  80  years,  during  which  144,000  were  to  be 
landed.  The  Frescfa,  tbe  Dutch,  and  other 
European  nati<HiB  eng^ed  hi  ^e  traflSc; 
ihB  first  slaves  brought  to  the  old  tmitory-  of 
the  United  States  were  sold  from  a  Dutch  ves- 
sel, which  landed  20  at  Jamestown,  in  .Vir* 
ginta,  in  1630.  The  culture  of  cotton  began 
the  next  year.  Slavery  soon  came  into  exist- 
ence in  nearly  every  part  of  Kortb  Ameo'iea, 
and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  as  negroes. 
The  son  of  King  Philip  was  soH  as  a  slaves 
The  trade  between  ^ortfa  America  and  Afi4ea 
wta  carried  on  with  considerable  vigor,  and  it 
Is  estimated  that  M)0,000  negroes  were  brwiglit 
hither  prior  to  1776.  Some  of  the  ooloi^  r»- 
tnonstrated  against  the  trade,  but  witbont  sne- 
oees,  as  the  moAer  country  enoooraged  it.  hi 
1776  it  was  resolved  by  tbe  continent^  coo- 
grees  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  imported; 
but  when  the  American  constitution  was  fonn- 
ed,  In  1788,  con  grees  was  prohibited  from  bt- 
terdicting  the  traffic  before  1806,  at  whid 
time  it  was  abolished.  The  state  of  Georgia 
prohibited  the  slave  trade  in  1708.  Ameriea 
was  thns  in  advance  of  other  coontriee  in  fixing 
a  time  for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  which  has 
been  as  generally  condemned  as  it  baa  been 

Ersistently  pursued  for  860  years.  In  £ng- 
id  the  slave  trade  was  early  denounced  ^ 
Individuals,  but  it  was  r^arded  by  mosfe  men 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  brandi  of  oommeroe, 
in  aocordanoe  with  the  oommm  sendment  of 
those  times.  Tbe  last  act  of  the  British  lub- 
lature  regulating  the  slave  trade  was  paaaea  fai 
1788^  the  same  year  that  the  first  parliamentny 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  was 
made.  The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  from  the  beginning  of  tbdr 
existence  as  a  body,  bnt  neither  their  infloeDce 
nor  theirnnmbers  were  large.  English  lawyers 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  of  tbe 
legality  of  davery,  and  the  trade  in  nc^Toea 
was  in  various  ways  encouraged  by  law.  la 
the  18th  century  a  sentiment  cf  hostility  to  tbe 
mtem  of  slavery,  never  altt^thw  unknown 
mnce  the  Ohristiim  era,  became  very  oommoB, 
and  was  shared  by  many  literary  men,  ^ilasQ* 
phers,  and  statesmen,  who  labwed  witli  nal 
for  tbe  snpprmijon  of  the  system.  Of  these, 
the  most  noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  wbo  ex- 
erted himself  for  half  a  oentnty  in  tiie  eman- 
dpation  cause ;  and  it  was  ohi^  throogh  Ills 
lab  ors  that  the  decision  of  Lord  Hansfidd,  in 
tbe  case  of  Somerset,  was  given  in  1778,  that 
decidon  being  that  the  master  of  a  slave  ooold 
not  by  force  compel  him  to  go  out  of  tbe  king- 
dwn.  **  The  power  of  a  master  over  bis  siave," 
the  English  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king^ 
beneh  observed,  "  nas  been  extremely  different 
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in  different  ooantries.  The  state  of  BUrerj  ia 
of  Booh  a  nature  that  it  is  inoapable  of  being 
introdnoed  on  any  reasona,  moral  or  political, 
bnt  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  foroe 
long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  it-, 
•elf  £rom  whence  it  was  created  are  erased 
from  memory.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing 
can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law. 
Wh^ver  iDconvenienoes,  therefore,  may  fol- 
low from  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is 
allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  ther^ore  the  black  most  be  discharged." 
"  Hony  expreanons  and  iminions  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Kansfield,"  says  Hr.  Cobb, 
which  are  nowhere  inchided  in  or  inferable 
from  his  opinioo,  bnt  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  arguments  of  oonusel,  especially  that 
of  Mr.  Hai^rave,  written  out  long  after  ue  de- 
oiuon,  and  which  it  is  not  pretended  were  ever 
delivered  upon  the  hearing."  Lord  Uansfield's 
dedaion  h&a  been  greatly  overrated  as  to  the 
importance  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  incorrect  to 
■ay  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  order 
of  time.  More  than  10  years  earlier,  the  ad- 
miralty court  of  Glasgow  libwated  a  n^o  slave 
who  luid  been  imported  into  SooUand ;  and  70 
years  before,  Chief  Justioe  Holt  ruled  that  *'  us 
■oon  as  a  negro  oomes  into  EngUnd  he  is  free; 
one  may  be  a  viU^  in  En^md,  bnt  not  a 
dave;"  and  later:  "In  England  there  is  no 
moh  thingasa8lava,and  ahoman  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price." 
The  de<uuon  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  al- 
most under  oompolnon,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing  ia  England  against  slavery  at  that  time; 
and  immediately  the  enemies  of  both  the  trade 
and  the  institution  went  to  work,  and  began 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until 
their  country  had  abolished,  first  the  commerce 
in  negroes,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving 
them.  Granville  Sharp,  who  immediately  after 
the  liberation  of  Somerset  wrote  to  the  Briti;^ 
immier,  Lord  North,  '*  warning  him  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  ^(dish  immediately 
both  the  bade  and  the  slavery  of  the  hnmaa 
species  in  tiie  British  dominions,  as  utterly  ii^ 
reoonoil^le  with  the  princiides  of  the  BriUah 
constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  reg- 
ion," lived  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in 
negroes  by  both  Eo^and  and  America.  The 
Quakers  continued  their  labors,  and  presented 
to  parliament  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Clarkson  began  his 
anti-slavery  labors  m  1786,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
Joined  him  soon-after.  In  June,  1767,  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  12  members-— all  Qnakera, 
■ave  Olarkson,  Sharp,  and  another— was  insti- 
tuted for  eflbcting  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade."  An  earnest  discusnon  took  phuM  in 
this  oommittee  on  the  qneation  whether  they 
■honld  direct  their  efforts  against  the  slave 
trade  akme,  ot  agidnst  both  tiie  slave  trade  and 
daver^.  Sharp  oontoided  that  it  became  the 
oommittee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against 
the  conUnuanoe  of  both."  To  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  oommittee  it  ^>peared  that  to  aim 
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at  the  removal  of  both  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  "  would  be  to  aim  at  too  much,"  endan- 
gering success  in  either.  In  spite  of  the  care 
they  took  to  define  their  object  and  to  con- 
ciliate popular  prejudice,  they  encoantered  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  country.  The  duke  of  Clarence  denounced 
them  in  the  house  of  lords  as  "fanatics  and 
hypocrites,  among  whom  he  included  Wilber- 
force by  name."  The  sntyect  was  brought 
'  before  parliament,  May  8, 1788,  bnt  the  aboli- 
tioaists  were  beaten,  as  they  also  were  in 
1789.  Mr.  Pitt,  chief  of  the  minub^,  and  Ur. 
Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 
1790 ;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Uie  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
ties, became  abolitioniste;  but  still  defeat  met 
every  propomtion  for  abolition  until  171>S, 
when  the  commons  passed  an  act  fur  tlie  grad- 
ual abolition  of  the  trade,  which  fiiilc-d  in  tho 
house  of  peers. '  The  commons  changed  [lieir 
mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  bill  tlio  uvi^t 
year,  which  the  peers  tlirew  out.  The  agita- 
tion was  continued,  but  the  abolitionists  miled 
in  parliament  until  1804,  when  another  act 
passed  by  tiie  commons  was  lost  in  the  upper 
house.  Another  failure  in  the  commons  was 
expuienoed  in  1806.  In  1806,  when  the  Tox 
and  Qrenville  ministry  ruled  Eu^and,  abolition 
was  brought  forwud  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807,  utor  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox.  The  abolitionists  then  began  to  labor  for 
the  removal  of  slavery  itself  but  not  with  much 
effort  until  1623,  when  a  society  was  formed 
"for  the  mitigation  and  fp'aduu  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions." 
The  principal  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
were  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr. 
Buxton.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  Elizabeth  Heynok,  a  Quaker,  aud 
entitied,  "  Immediate,  not  Gradual,  Abolition." 
Her  views  did  not  at  first  command  the  assent 
of  those  who  controlled  the  operations  of  the  / 
sodety,  bnt  subsequent  reflection  and  discus- 
uon,  and  the  renstanoe  of  the  colonial  authori- 
ties to  evwy  scheme  of  amelioration  proposed 
by  parliament,  finally  led  tiiem  almoet  unani- 
moudy  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  right, 
and  they  abandoned  the  doctt^es  and  measures 
of  gradualism  for  those  of  immediate  and  un- 
qualified emancipation  on  the  soiL  The  cause 
from  this  time  advanced  with  great  rapidity. 
The  question  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  election  of  the  reformed  parliament  in 
1832,  and  when,  near  the  dose  of  the  year, 
that  body  assembled,  the  government  avowed 
its  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  anxiety  of  the  abolitioniste-as 
to  the  character  of  the  proposed  measure  led 
to  a  eonfierenoe,  composed  of  869  delegates 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdmn.  A  deputation 
of  more  than  800  membwa  of  this  eonflerence 
had  an  andienoe  with  leading  members  of  the 
cabinet,  to  urge  the  neoesuty  of  total  and  im- 
mediate emancipation.  The  govemmeut  meas- 
ure was  brought  forward  ^ril  S8,  1888.  It 
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propoMd  an  apprentioMhip  of  IS  yean  for  the 
eUveB,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  to  the 
masters  the  sum  of  £16,000,000.  Tbe  frienda 
of  unucipation  remonstrated  against  these 
fbatures  of  tbe  plan,  and  it  was  flnallj  modified 
hj  a  redaction  of  tiie  term  of  apprenticeship 
to  6  years,  and  a  proriaion  to  pay  the  masters 
£20,000,000  oat  of  the  national  treasury.  The 
bill  passed  the  honse  of  commons  Aog.  7,  the 
hoose  of  lords  Aug.  20,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  Aug.  38, 1888.  The  di^  fixed  for  eman- 
cipation was  Aug.  1,  1884,  and  it  was  left  Op- 
tional with  the  local  legislatures  respectively 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 
Antigua  and  Bermada  r^eoted,  while  the  other 
islands  adopted  the  system.  The  apprentice- 
ehip  system  did  not  work  well.  In  some  in- 
stances the  local  legislatures  voluntarily  abol- 
ished it,  and  in  1888,  two^ears  before  tbe  time 
of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was  brou^t  to 
an  end  by  act  of  parliament.  In  1848  Great 
Britain  emantnpiMd  more  than  12,000,000 
slaves  in  her  East  Indian  possesnons.  Fruroe 
had  been  as  much  committed  to  n^;ro  slavery 
as  England,  bat  moved  sooner  for  its  abolition. 
Tbe  national  assembly,  May  IS,  1791,  virtually 
granted  eqnal  political  privileges  to  all  free 
men,  without  re^d  to  color,  and  this  led  to 
those  strn^les  io  St  Domingo  which  put  an 
end  to  slavery  there.  Napoleon  I.  succeeded 
in  restoring  slavery  in  most  of  die  French  colo- 
nies, but  failed  in  Hayti.  In  1816,  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  he  issued  an  order  for  tbe  imme- 
diate abolition' of  the  slave  trade,  which  the 
mvemment  of  Louis  XVIII.  reSnacted,  and  the 
Frmoh  slave  trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  con- 
Kress  of  Vienna  denounced  the  aUve  trade. 
After  mnoh  disonssion  in  the  ndgn  of  LouIb 
Philippe,  slavery  in  the  Frendi  colonies  waa 
abolished  by  the  provisional  government  in 
1848,  without  indemnity  to  the  masters.  Swe- 
den abolished  slavery  in  1846-'7,  Denmark  in 
1848,  and  Holland  in  1860.  Spain  agreed  in 
1814  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1820.  The 
Netherlands  abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in 
1826,  but  the  BrazUians  continued  to  prosecute 
it  notwithstanding.  In  1820  the  United  States 
passed  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be 
piracy,  but  no  conviction  was  obtained  under 
this  statute  until  Nov.  1861,  when  Natbanid 
Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was 
eoDvioted  at  New  York.  A  similar  statute 
was  paoed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1825. 
"  Before  tiiese  atatotea,"  says  Ur.  Cobb,  "  the 
trade  was  ta^  to  be  leiptimate  by  the  sul^jeeta 
of  all  eountriespot  expressly  forbidding  It,  and 
these  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  mak«  the  of- 
fofioe  piracy,  except  in  citizens  of  these  respec- 
tive nations."  But  the  trade  by  no  means 
ceased  because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  made 
for  its  abolition,  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  snpported  by  the  presence  of 

SowerfViI  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
emand  for  slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and 
the  profits  on  the  cwgoes  of  slaves  ttiat  were 
landed  in  various  pwts  of  America  were  so 


heavy  that  the  traders  could  afford  to  lose 
many  of  their  vessels.   There  is  also  an  exten- 
sive slave  trade  on  tbe  E.  coa^t  of  Africa,  and 
ZanalMT  is  a  noted  dave  mart.  Slavery,  whidi 
prevailed  throughout  Spanish  America,  haa 
mostly  disappeared  since  ike  &D  of  the  domin- 
ion of  Sp^n,  and  where  it  exi^  the  form  of  it 
is  very  mild.   In  Brazil  slaveiy  is  a  vigorona 
institution,  but  there  is  no  wide  distincBon  in 
that  country  between  tbe  whites  and  tbe  blacks. 
Five  mxths  of  the  population  are  either  negroes 
or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  two  fifths  of 
these  are  slaves.   The  *^  pr^udioe  of  color," 
which  is  so  common  in  the  United  States,  is 
unknown  under  the  imnerial  government  of  the 
BraganQas. — ^The  whole  number  of  Africans 
taken  for  slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  or 
not  quite  100,000  per  annum  since  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  traffic;  bnt  for  80  years  after  the 
trade  began,  their  exportation  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  probably  not  80,000  were  taken 
by  the  Portuguese  between  1444  and  14SS. 
Tlie  wejght  of  the  exportation  has  been  dor- 
faig  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  move- 
ments for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  were 
commenced,  the  demand  for  tropical  produce 
having  immensely  increased  in  the  present 
century.    Some  of  the  slaves  were  sold  in 
European  countries,  and  it  was  sup^tosed  that 
there  were  16,000  in  the  British  islands  a± 
the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  case. 
Africui  slaves  were  said  to  be  *'  dispersed  all 
over  Europe."   Spain  and  France  took  some 
of  them,  88  well  as  England.   The  number  of 
slaves  imported  into  those  British  colonies 
which  became  the  United  States  in  1770,  is 
oompated  at  800,000  down  to  that  year.  At 
the  first  ooisuB,  in  1790,  the  slaves  in  tin  United 
States  numbered  697,897,  all  the  statea  bnt 
Massachusetts  (which  then  included  Maine) 
having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though  Ver- 
mont had  but  17,  and  New  Hampshire  <ady  168. 
In  1800  their  number  was  893,041,  slaveix  hav- 
ing ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8  slaves  being 
left  in  New  Hampshire.   The  census  of  1810 
showed  1,191,864  slaves,  there  being  none  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vennont,  and 
Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  created  out  of  ter- 
ritory that  was  a  wildemess  in  1776.    In  1820 
the  alaves  numbered  1,688,038 ;  in  1880, 2,009,- 
043;  in  1840,  2,487,465;  in  1860,  8,204,813; 
and  in  1860,  8,962,801.— The  feeling  in  the 
United  StatSS  was  goieTally  averse  to  slavery 
at  the  time  that  their  national  existence  b^an, 
and  in  some  of  the  souUiem  states  that  feeling 
was  stronger  than  it  was  in  most  of  the  north- 
am  on^  The  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  the 
in^tution  from  the  north-western  territory,  was 
supported  by  southern  men,  and  some  southern 
states  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  Africa 
while  northern  states  continued  to  carry  it  on. 
Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777,  before  she 
had  joined  the  Union.   Pennsylvania  in  1780 
provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her 
slaves,  of  whom  04  were  still  living  in  1840,  the 
nlios  of  the  8,787  that  she  had  in  1790.  InMas- 
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saofaasetts  the  sapreme  court  declared  that  Bla- 
▼ei7  wu  abolUhed  bj  the  aot  of  adopting  the 
atate  constitntion  of  1780,  whioh  hod  been  lo 
firamed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  aaoh  a  de- 
cision. Bhode  Island  gradaalty  emancipated  her 
Blares,  and  had  but  6  left  in  1840;  and  Oonnec- 
tlont  did  the  same,  having  17  in  that  year,  and 
having  had  3,769  in  1790.  New  York  adopted  a 
gradual  emancipation  act  in  17&9,  at  which  date 
she  had  upward  of  30,000  slaves;  and  in  1817 
she  paraed  another  act  declaring  all  sUves  free 
ori  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  New  Jersey  pnraned 
the  same  course  in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  num- 
bering 11,423,  of  whom  336  were  living  in  1650. 
A  negro  woman  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  the 
sheriff  of  Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  in  1828,  to  satisfy 
a  claim  for  debt  i^iunst  her  owner.  That  the 
southern  states  did  not  imitate  the  emancipa- 
tion  policy  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  Union,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  variety 
of  oircnmstancea,  the  principal  of  whioh  were 
the  difference  of  climate  and  the  difference  of 
social  life  that  existed  between  the  two  sections, 
which  made  slavery  a  far  more  profitable  In- 
dustrial institution  in  the  South  than  it  coald 
ever  be  made  in  the  North,  where  it  never 
flourished,  and  where  in  some  instances  the 
yonng  of  slaves  were  given  away.  The  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  gin  had  a  prodigious 
effect  on  the  institution,  as  it  nxaae  'slavery 
very  profitable,  and-  so  helped  to  change  that 
opinion  whioh  had  existed  in  the  South  both 
in  the  colonial  and  in  the  revolutionary  timea, 
and  which,  as  expressed  by  sooh  men  as  Wash" 
ington,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  looked 
to  the  extinotion  of  davery.  Instead  of  that 
opinion  now  prer^ling,  alavery  is  npheld  in 
tae  southern  states  as  an  institution  excel- 
lent in  itself  and  to  be  in  every  way  promot- 
ed and  extended,  some  of  its  more  ardent 
frienda  ^ing  so  fhr  indeed  as  to  advocate  the 
resumption  of  the  slave  trade  with  Aitica. 
The  system  of  American  slavery  does  not  re- 
semble that  uf  Greece  or  that  of  Home,  but 
is  based  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Afri- 
can race.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  enslav- 
ed white  men  of  all  races  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  and  the  modem  nations  of  Europe 
have  done  Uie  same  thing,  therein  imitating 
the  practice  of  A^atio  and  Ateioaa  oommnnities. 
So  did  the  Barbary  states,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the 
blacks,  there  were  probably  as  many  white  as 
colored  slaves.  In  America,  however,  the  idea 
of  holding  white  men  in  slavery  Is  abhorrent 
to  the  minds  of  the  most  devoted  sopportera  of 
davery.  That  is  the  destiny  of  the  colored  race, 
in  their  estimation.  But,  owing  to  the  illicit 
amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races 
which  is  a  concomitant  of  slavery,  there  is  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  American  slaves  in 
whom  the  proportion  of  African  blood  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  or  qnite  imperceptible. 
The  avernon  to  color  is  so  far  shared  m  the 
non-alavehoIdiiu[  states,  that  in  only  one  of 
th^  number  (Vermtmt)  are  negroes  entirely 
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the  equals  of  the  whites  before  the  law ;  and 
socially  they  are  everrwhere  treated  as  an  infe- 
rior oaste.— Slavery  has  been  opposed  by  emi- 
nent men  in  America  from  the  beginning. 
WaAiington,  Jefferson,  Hadlsoo,  Frwkun,  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  many  more  of  thoeo  who  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  government,  regained  slavery  as  a  great 
evU,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  the  spint  of 
Christianity.  They  confidently  expected  that  it 
would  gradually  pass  away  before  the  advan- 
cing power  of  civiiizaUon  and  freedom ;  and, 
shrinking  from  what  they  regarded  as  insure 
mountable  obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their 
own  time,  they  consented,  in  forming  the  con- 
stitution, to  ^ve  the  system  certain  aidvantagss 
whioh  they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  and 
therefore  not  dangerous  to  t^e  stabUity  of  the 
government.  Sooiedes  to  promote  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  were  formed  in  many  of 
the  states.  The  Pennsylvania  abolition  socie- 
ty, founded  in  1776,  is  still  in  existence.  Its 
first  president  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  first 
secretary  Benjamin  Bush.  In  1790  it  sent  a 
memorial  to  congress,  bearing  the  o£Bcial  sig- 
nature of  "Benjamin  Franklin,  preudent,"  ask- 
ing that  body  to  "  devise  means  for  removing 
the  inconsistency  of  slavery  from  the  American 
people,"  and*  to  "  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 

Eower  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traffic 
I  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men."  The  New 
York  manumission  society  was  formed  in  1785, 
John  Jay  being  the  first  preu^t,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  his  suocessor.  Similar  associsr 
tions  were  also  formed  in  Gonnecticat,  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir^^ia. 
These  societies  exerted  a  strong  infinence  in 
fkvor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  several 
northern  states.  In  ISIO-'SO  the  opponents  of 
slavery  made  a  stern  resistance  te  the  admis- 
sion of  !&Gssoari  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  stata 
and  were  defeated.  This  event  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  profound  repose  in  regard  to  the 
whole  suMect  The  pubhcation,  by  Beinamin 
Lnndy,  a  Quaker,  of  a  small  journal  at  Balti- 
more entitled  '*  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion," was  almost  the  only  visible  sign  of  op- 
position to  slavery  nntil  William  Uoyd  Gar- 
rison established  "The  liberator"  m  Bos- 
ton, Jul.  1, 1881.  Aooepting  the  definition  of 
American  slavery  fbmisbed  by  the  statutes  o{ 
the  slave  states,  whidi  declare  the  slaves  to  be 
"chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  tiieh*  own- 
ers and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes  whatsoever,"  he  asserted  tiiat 
slaveholding  was  a  sin  ^inst  God  and  a  crime 
against  humanity;  that  immediate  emancipa- 
tion was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty 
of  every  master.  On  Jan.  1,  1832,  the  first 
sodety  f>n  this  basis  was  organized  in  Boston 
by  13  men,  Arnold  Butlhm,  a  Quaker,  being 
president  The  American  anti-slavery  society 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  Deo.  1888,  Ar^ 
tiinr  Tappan  being  its  first  president  This 
Bode^  and  its  aaxiliariea  expready  affirmed 
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that  congress  had  no  right  to  abolish  filavery 
in  the  slave  states,  and  they  asked  for  no  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government  that 
had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  held  to  be  oon- 
stitutional  by  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  the  country.   They  pronounced 
ftlf  laws  admitting  the  right  of  slavery  to  be 
"before  God  utterly  null  and  void."  They 
declared  that  their  principles  led  them  "  to  re- 
ject, and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the 
use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  delivwanoe  flrom 
bondage thmr  measures,  they  said,  would  be 
"such  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity 
to  moral  corruption,  the  destruction  of  error 
by  the  potency  of  truth,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance."  By  means 
of  lectures,  newspapers,  tracts,  public  meetings, 
and  petitions  to  congress,  they  produced  an  in- 
tense excitement  throughout  the  country,  the 
eifects  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the  re- 
li^ous  sects  and  political  parties.   The  Ameri- 
can anti-slavery  society  and  those  affiliated  wit^ 
it  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
anti-slavery  political  party,  deeming  it  wiser 
to  attempt  to  difihse  tiieir  prinoiples  am<Hig 
the  members  of  all  parties.   In  1840,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  differences  upon  this  and  other  mat- 
ters affeclHng  the  policy  of  the  movement,  a 
portion  of  the  members  seceded  and  formed 
the   American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety."  The  "liberty  party"  was  organized  ia 
the  same  year,  mainly  by  the  seceders  and 
those  in  sympathy  with  them.   This  party  was 
mostly  absorbed  by  the  "free  soil  party'*  in  the 
president!^  election  of  1848,  though  a  small 
liumber  of  persons,  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  national  government  bad  constitntioQal 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  continued  to  act  together  under  the 
name  of  liberty  party  until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod. The  free  soil  party  was  In  its  turn  ab- 
sorbed by  the  repubucan  partv,  which  jn  the 
preridential  election  of  1606  first  became  the 
e^onent  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction. 
In  1844  the  American  anti-davo-y  society 
openly  avowed  its  conviction  that  the  so  called 
"compromises  of  the  constitotion"  were  im- 
moral; that,  consequently,  it  was  wrong  to 
vwear  to  support  that  instrument,  or  to  hold 
office  or  vote  under  it.   From  that  time  untfl 
the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the  abolition- 
ists of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be  their  object 
to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  organization  of  a  northern  republic 
where  no  mavery  shonld  exist.   *'  The  Amer- 
ican Abolition  Society"  was  formed  in  Boston 
in  1866,  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  national  government  has  consti- 
tutional power  to  aboliut  slavery  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  The  "  Church  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety" was  organized  in  1859,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  American  churches  and  min- 
isters that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  inducing  them 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolitioa. 
There  have  been  few  slave  conspirames  or  in- 
•orrections  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser- 


vile popolatioD  has  never  jwoAioed  aay  baad 
of  men  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroon*  at 
the         Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  whites  to  subdue  t^em.    It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  8t),000  American 
slaves,  after  escaping  friHu  bondage,  have  found 
an  asylum  in  Canada.    They  were  aided  in 
their  flight  by  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free 
states. — ^Tbe  laws  of  the  slave  states  for  the 
restr^t  and  government  of  their  aervUe  pop- 
olationB  are  generally  severe,  and  are  baaed 
on  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  insdte- 
tion  of  slavery.  When  onettions  arise  i^oa 
the  trial  of  an  action  which  will  determine 
whether  the  condition  <^  slavery  ezi^  in  ai^ 
individual  case,  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  the 
dave  states  generally  assert  a  presumption  m 
favor  of  liberty,  and  ^>ply  the  cdd  maxim: 
Jura  in  omni  cosh  Ul^grtati  dant/ator^.  But 
this  preeumption  is  so  for  snbject  to  the  general 
and  prior  presumpti<ai  of  slavery  against  every 
n^o,  that  the  latter  presumption  casts  thie 
burden  of  proof  on  the  clumant  for  freedom. 
When  the  fact  of  slavery  is  established,  it  is  ab- 
solute. There  is  no  such  thing  as  paitial  f^ei^ 
dom,  or  imperfect  slavery ;  and  thcw«fore  a  lie- 
qnest  or  other  disposition  of  slaves  which  lim^ 
M  or  qaaUfied  the  rights  of  th^  owners,  would 
be  wholly  void,  unless  the  qualification  coold 
be  dealt  with  as  an  independent  provision,  and 
as  such  avoided,  leaving  the  bequest  in  font. 
So  if  partial  payments  of  the  pno6  of  freedom 
are  made  to  an  owner,  he  retains  an  absolute 
right  to  the  whole  of  the  services  of  the  slave. 
The  most  general  rule  invoked  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  a  slave,  is,  that  the  ttatvi 
of  the  mother  in  this  respect  is  the  ttatva  of 
her  children.   The  qoestion  of  freedom  may 
be  tried  l)efore  the  courts  in  varioua  ways; 
as  by  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  impris- 
onment, an  acti<m  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of 
ravishmoit  of  ward,  and  a  special  proceed* 
tng  iip<m  petition.  The  courts  do  not  saS- 
tet  a  person  diUming  freedom  to  be  defeated 
by  any  mere  irregnUrity  of  fonn,  and  will 
compel  one  who  claims  him  as  his  slave  to 
bring  him  into  court,  to  treat  him  with  human- 
ity, and  allow  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  obtain  evidence.   In  one  case  the  claimant 
of  the  alleged  slave  was  compelled  to  give 
security  that  he  should  go  at  liberty  until  the 
next  term  of  the  court,  tiiat  be  might  procure 
testimony.   And  although  the  record  before 
the  court,  with  Uie  pleadings  and  the  points 
made  by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  exhibit  no 
ground  for  adjudging  the  plaintiff  to  be  free, 
yet  if  the  court  see  any  socn  ground,  they  w3I 
give  the  phiintiff  the  benefit  of  it  Thus  iu  a 
case  atNew  Orleans,  a  mulatto  girl  dumed  her 
freedom  on  the  ground  that  her  moUier  was 
free.   This  foot  was  not  made  out ;  bnt  it  ap- 
pearing that  her  owoer  had  sent  her  to  France^ 
there  to  learn  the  art  of  hair-dressing,  the  court 
held  that  this  made  her  free.  Justice  Uatthews 
saying:    Every  thing  whidi  maj  properly  be 
done  in  faiMnm  UStrbUk  ihonla  be  aaaa, 
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tfren  to  notice  foots  is  the  leeord."  The 
presnmptioa  of  law  against  a  negro  that  he 
18  a  slave,  extets  only  in  favor  of  one  claim- 
ing the  negro  as  his  property,  and  it  is  said  to 

3 pi  J  only  to  the  pnre  negro,  and  to  be  destroy- 
by  any  ndnglli^  oi  white  blood.  Bnlea  of 
eridenoe  have  aomethnea  been  qnalified  or  soa- 
pended  in  Ikror  of  one  doming  to  be  fne; 
hot  the  supreme  oonri  (tf  the  Untted  Statei  has 
refbeed  to  do  this.  It  aeenis  not  to  be  settled 
what  dunagea  may  be  given  to  a  snooeflsfiil 
<dflimant  of  liberty;  bat  the  prevailing  rule 
places  this  matter  wtthin  the  power  of  the  jnry. 
■~A  slave  has  no  power  to  make  any  valid  oon- 
traot  whatever.  He  may  however  act  as  the 
agent  of  a  free  man,  and  so  bind  his  prindpaL 
Haves  are  looked  npon  as  peraous  by  the  onm- 
Inal  law.  They  have  no  direct  remedy  for  in- 
tnries  auatained  by  them  from  a  strangM ;  but 
weir  owner  may  recover  damages  from  the 
wrong  doer,  not  only,  aa  it  seems,  to  secure  the 
owner  from  loss,  but  for  tiie  protection  of  the 
dave.  For  ii^mies  received  from  the  owner 
die  dave  has,  gmerally  ^leaking,  no  ronedy 
whatever;  bat  in  some  states  there  are  etata* 
tory  {mvisions  in  hit  behalf.  In  Vir^nia  it 
has  been  distinctly  held  that  an  indietment 
cannot  be  sustained  agdnst  a  master,  or  even  a 
hirer,  for  the  excessive  and  cruel  b«Ating  of  a 
slave;  but  it  has  also  been  held  in  that  state, 
that  when  the  wilful  and  excessive  whipping 
of  a  slave  caused  his  death,  although  there 
was  no  intent  to  kill,  it  was  murder  in  the  first 
degree.  (7  Orattan,  678.)  For  torts  committed 
by  a  slave,  his  owner  is  answerable  in  damages. 
If  he  commits  an  offence  punishable  with 
death,  and  is  exeonted,  his  vuue  la  paid  to  the 
owner  from  the  state  treasury.  As  a  dave 
who  runs  away  ia  oonddered  aa  stealing  hint- 
the  common  rule  of  law  applies,  and  no 
person  can  acquire  property  in  him,  even  by 
tniyinff  him  from  a  third  party,  innocently  and 
for  vaToe.  As  a  slave  can  make  no  contract, 
■0  his  contract  witii  his  master  is  not  binding 
on  his  master ;  nor  can  he,  while  a  slave,  ap- 
pear as  a  suitor,  in  a  court  either  of  law  or 
equity,  to  enforce  any  contract  against  any 
person.  He  cannot  take  by  descent  nor  by 
purchase,  nnless  freedom  accompany  the  gift 
of  property ;  and  a  bequest  to  a  free  person  in 
trust  for  a  slave  is  void.  As  a  general  rule, 
slaves  are  considered  personal  chattels,  al- 
though in  some  instances  they  are  desoendible 
S9  real  estate.  How  far  a  contract  made  by  a 
slave  may  be  valid,  when  it  is  made  with  the 
consent  w  the  master,  Is  not  oertdn.  In  Loni- 
sianar  it  is  said,  the  master  may  sue  on  such  a 
contract,  as  for  example  on  a  note  given  to  his 
slave.  In  South  Carolina  Uieir  incapacity  to 
contract  seems  to  be  so  complete,  that  it  can- 
not be  helped  even  by  the  master's  consent  to 
the  contract  So  if  a  slave  receives  a  gift  or 
makes  a  purchase,  the  general  rule  is,  that  it 
becomes  the  property  of  the  master  at  once. 
It  a  slave  finds  property  and  gives  it  away,  the 
master  of  the  slave  may  claim  the  proper^ 


from  the  donee.  In'AlalMuna,  a  n^o  sup- 
posed to  be  free,  bnt  in  fact  a  slave,  bought  ma 
own  daughter,  and  then  gave  her  a  deed  of 
emancipation;  whereupon  the  owner  of  the 
slave  (uaimed  the  girl  as  bis  property.  The 
aaestion  presented  to  the  court  was  whether 
toe  dave  was  to  be  governed  as  to  bis  rights  by 
the  Bomaa  law  of  slavery,  which  denied  to  the 
dave  ttie  poww  of  acqmriog  and  transferring 
property,  or  by  the  English  law  of  villenage, 
wbioh  permitted  a  villein  to  aoqnire  property 
sal^ect  to  the  claim  of  his  lord,  but  to  truisfer 
it  by  good  tiUe  before  the  lord  daimed  it  The 
precise  question  was  not  determined,  the  girl 
being  declared  free  on  other  grounds ;  bat  ttie 
decided  tendency  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  ap- 
ply to  tlie  ttatuM  of  the  slave  the  Roman  rather 
than  the  English  law.  In  Louidana,  and  we 
believe  in  that  state  only,  a  contract  made  b; 
a  slave  with  his  master  for  his  own  emandpa- 
tion  is  held  to  be  valid,  and  ecforcible  by  the 
slave;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  the  law  general- 
ly, althoo^  it  was  tmoe  otherwise,  that  a  con- 
tract made  on  good  oondderataon,  between  the 
master  and  a  third  person  for  the  benefit  of  a 
slave,  may  be  Miforoed  by  the  third  perstm,  Md 
that  qiecific  performance  will  be  compelled  by 
a«onrt  of  equity. — By  the  Roman  law  a  dave 
had  a  certain  limited  right  of  property ;  and. 
whatever  he  possessed  was  called  his  peculium. 
This  rule  has  some  existence  in  our  states  where 
slavery  exists,  and  espedally  in  Louidaaa.  The 
word,  as  somewhat  vagndy  defined  in  Uie  civil 
code  of  Louisiana,  means  the  sum  of  money  or 
pOTtion  of  movable  goods  which  the  master 
has  seen  fit  to  dlow  tiie  dave  to  hold.  This 
right  to  his  pemlium  plainly  depends  on  the 
master's  fvevioas  consent.  After  sach  oonsent, 
it  may  be  doabted  whether  the  master  can  by 
withwiwal  of  his  oonsent  destroy  the  slaved 
ri^ht;  but  the  antborities  are  not  dear  upon 
this  point.  It  has  t>een  held  in  South  Carolma, 
that  if  a  master  permit  his  slave  to  hire  him< 
self  out  np<Hi  oonditioa  of  payiog  him  certain 
stipulated  wages,  all  he  makes  and  saves  be- 
yond his  wages  shall  be  at  his  own  disposaL 
Whether  this  is  law  everywhere  may  not  be 
certain;  but  it  ia  the  imiversd  usage.  In 
Louisiana,  by  law,  slaves  are  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  on  Sundays,  and  their  mas- 
ters must  remunerate  them  if  they  employ 
them.  In  the  other  states,  Sundays  and  cer- 
tain other  holidays  are  allowed  them  by  oua- 
tmn,  and  on  these  days  they  often  earn  money 
by  work.  Their  masters  have  a  kind  of 
of  preemption,  and  may  oompd  their  labor, 
but  pay  them  what  they  could  earn  elsewhere. 
This  onstom  is  universal,  and  in  smue  iiJaoes  it 
may  have  become  so  fixed  and  ascertdned  as 
to  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law ;  but, 
with  the  exception  above  stated  of  Louisiana, 
it  probably  rests  upon  the  mere  liberdity  and 
consent  of  the  master. — Of  the  marriage  of 
daves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  positive  cer- 
tainty. The  preying,  if  not  nnivM^  rule 
woola  leem  to  be,  that  tlie  incapadty  of  a  slave 
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to  make  a  raM  contract  extends  to  the  con* 
tract  of  marriage.  It  has  indeed  been  dittinct- 
Ij  held  that  the  marriage  nsnal  in  these  atates, 
which  is  only  cohabitation  with  oonwnt  of  the 
master,  is  not  a  legal  marriage.  Ohancellor 
Kent,  qooting  from  this  case,  appears  to  refer 
the  inTaliditjr  of  the  marriage  to  the  want  of 
legal  formaUtiea ;  bat  in  the  same  case  it  is  put 
on  the  ground  of  their  otdre  inability  to  con- 
tract. There  are  atatntea  which  qwak  of  Uieir 
marriage,  bnt  not  in  snoh  a  wi^  as  to  declare 
tiiefar  marriagea  legal,  and  attended  with  the 
legal  incidents  of  marriage.  Even  in  Lonidan* 
•ooh  a  marriage  ia  held  to  be  a  moral  marriage, 
Imt  to  prodnoe  no  civil  effect  whatever,  becanae 
alBTes  are  deprived  of  all  civil  rigfata.  Bo  far 
as  the  law  or  the  nsage  on  this  subject  can  be 
aseertained,  a  slave  cannot  as  a  married  per- 
aon  commit  adultery  or  polygamy,  nor  be  held 
liable  on  a  wife^s  contracts  or  for  necooaariea 
anpplied  to  her,  nor  be  made  incompetent  as  a 
witness  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage. Nor  does  it  j4>pear  that  any  consent  of 
the  master  can  make  this  marriage  legal,  if  it 
do  not  have  the  force  of  emanctoatMHi.  And 
as  what  is  called  the  marriage  of  the  slave  rests 
wholly  on  Uie  master's  nmsent,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  to  prevent  him  from  revoking  his 
consent,  annulling  the  marriage,  and  separadi^; 
the  parties. — The  emancipation  of  a  slave  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  donation  to  the  slave  of  his  viUue. 
As  when  a  slave  is  emancipated  by  will,  his 
fireedom  is  a  specific  legacy  to  him,  so  a  beqnest 
of  property  to  a  slave  by  his  owner  implies  and 
operates  emancipation.  Any  person  may  eman- 
oipflte  who  if  he  did  not  might  hoiA  the  slave; 
and  therefore  one  who  haa  held  a  slave  so  long 
that  his  original  owner  is  barred  from  cluming 
him  by  a  statute  of  limitations,  may  give  the 
riave  the  benefit  of  the  statute  by  emancipa- 
tion. Bnt  tiie  rightfiil  owner,  whose  claim  is 
^08  bwred,  cannot  emancipate  the  slave.  The 
method  of  emancipation  is  nsnally  regulated  by 
statates,  aai  their  proiiaions  on  this  point  differ 
in  difl^ent  states.  One  rule  seema  to  be  nni- 
Tersal :  the  emancipation  is  ineffectual  nntil 
the  final  and  consununating  act,  whatever  that 
may  be,  ia  done;  apd  until  then  the  master 
may  revoke  his  consent  and  annul  all  that  haa 
been  done,  and  no  inchoate  right  ia  vested  in 
the  slave  which  even  a  court  of  equity  will  rec- 
ognize. An  emancipation  may  be  made  to  take 
effect  on  a  contingency.  Thus,  if  a  slave  is  be- 
queathed on  condition  that,  if  the  legatee  takes 
him  out  of  the  state,  or  sells  him,  be  shall  be 
free,  by  either  of  these  acts  the  slave  becomes 
free  at  race.  Aa  there  can  be  no  partial  alo- 
very,  so  there  can  be  no  partial  or  imperfect 
emanoipation.  Hence,  if  the  emandpation  be 
on  conditions  snbseqnent  to  the  act,  toe  oondi- 
tiona  are  void,  becaose  when  the  slave  is  manu- 
mitted he  beoomee  absolutely  free.  Slaves 
cannot  be  emancipated  to  the  pr^ndice  of  exist- 
ing creditors ;  and  such  manumission  would  be 
aa  void  as  the  disposal  of  any  other  property 
by  an  insolvent  owner  to  the  iqjnry  of  hu 


<n«ditors.  The  widowV  riglrt  of  dower  in  1h» 
slaves  may  also  be  an  oiietruQtion  to  a  mano- 
mission  by  will,  unless  provision  be  made  to 
compensate  her  out  of  other  property.  The 
validity  of  emancipation  must  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  ^ 
aUve  is  residing  at  the  time  with  the  oonsoit 
of  the  owner.  In  nearly,  perhtqw  quite,  all  th» 
BtatM  now  permitting  ^v«t,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  is  resbricted  and  encombered  1^ 
TariooB  provirions,  intended  to  prevent  the 
presence  in  tiie  state  of  a  free  Uat^  popolntioB. 
— Beside  the  word  pecuUvin,  another  phrase  is 
adopted  in  Iioohuanft  from  the  Konun  <^v3 
law,  that  of  ttaitk-liber.  By  this  phrase  is 
meant  a  person  now  a  slave,  but  entitied  to 
freedom  at  some  future  time.  This  law  ten 
ia  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  used  in  the  statutes 
of  other  states ;  but  this  condition  exists  every* 
where,  and  the  law  or  usage  r^olating  it 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  elsewhere,  in  many 
points  at  least,  that  it  is  in  Louisiana.  Statm- 
liberi  are  capable,  in  Louisiana,  of  taking  prop- 
erty by  bequest  or  donation,  but  not  by  inheri- 
tanoe;  and  such  proper^  belonging  to  a  stoft^ 
]j&«r  mnst  be  taken  care  of  for  hmi  byacurator 
or  guardian.  Iff  he  die  before  he  beoomee  fre^ 
the  gift  reverts  to  the  donor.  It  baa  been  held 
that  the  master  of  a  ttatu-Uber  will  not  be  r^ 
strained  by  a  court  of  equity  from  taUng  him 
out  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory 
I^ohibition.  Tlie  ccmdition  of  the  children  cf 
a  ttatii-l^era  has  received  much  attention  fn» 
the  courts.  It  has  been  urged  upon  them,  ^at 
although  the  slave  mother  has  a  vested  ri^t 
to  become  tree  at  a  certain  time,  yet  she  may 
never  be  free  beoanse  she  may  die  before  that 
time,  and  is  only  a  slave  until  the  time  comes 
which  is  to  mske  her  free,  and  therefore  Am 
must  commnnioate  to  her  children  who  are 
bom  before  that  time  her  own  condition,  aoA 
ibej  are  as  oompletely  slavee  as  if  the  motiia 
were  never  to  be  free ;  and  these  views  have 
prev^ed  with  the  courts,  and  saA  is  the  rule 
of  law  which  seems  now  to  be  established.  It 
has  been  held  indeed  that  where<one  bequeatiii 
or  grants  a  dave,  to  beocnne  free  tn  futun, 
with  an  express  proriuon  thst  her  diildren 
bom  in  the'  interim  shall  be  free,  either  at 
birth  or  when  she  is  free,  this  proviuon  is  void. 
But  statutes  have  made  such  children  free  is 
at  least  three  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  state  all 
children  of  a  statu-libera,  bom  after  she  be- 
comes entitled  to  her  fhtore  freedom,  are  free 
at  the  time  which  would  make  her  free,  wheth' 
er  she  be  then  living  or  dead.  If  thm  be  a 
grant  of  manumission  to  a  slave  reserving  a 
ri^t  to  servioe  for  a  certwn  time,  if  tike  wncle 
instrument  does  not  amount  to  a  manumisdoa, 
it  has  no  force ;  if  it  is  a  mannmission,  then  the 
reservation  is  void,  because  tbe  emancipation 
must  be  complete  and  entire  or  oothiufr. — One 
incident  which  attends  the  condition  of  slavery, 
is  tiie  diaquaUflcation  of  a  slave  as  a  witneia, 
in  anjr  case  in  which  hia  testimony  may  afiet 
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the  rkhts  of  a  fre«  white  man.  ThishafltMen 
defended  as  the  rule  of  the  oommon  law,  on 
the  groand  that  only  the  freeman,  or  a  liier 
tt  Ugalia  homo,  was  deemed  "  othesworth 
and  alao  upon  the  aopposed  inabilitj  af  the 
wgto  to  comprehend,  or  hia  willioffneaa  to 
be,  bound  by,  the  obligatioiis  of  an  oath.  And 
in*  some  of  the  states  in  whwh  slavery  haa  no 
existenoe,  this  disqaalifloatioii  seema  still  to 
attach  to  the  negro.  The  Roman  <Hvil  law  is 
■aid  by  Haber  to  have  asserted  that  Uttit 
homo  Ub«r  «m  tMttt ;  and  bo  it  aeema  to  have 
bem  also  in  Greece.  By  the  French  oivil  oode, 
a  dommtiqiUt  whidi  word  means  mneh  &e 
nme  as  the  phrase  "  menial  aerrant,"  ianndera 
ffuon  disqnaliflcation,  althongfa  a  judicial  court 
has  the  power  at  its  own  dborelaon  of  reoeir- 
ing  his  testimony.  This  rale  reata,  in  some 
4^  the  states  permitting  davery,  on  pontive 
enaotments,  and  in  others  on  usage  and  deci- 
nona;  and  in  them,  and  in  Ohio,  uidiaoa,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  the  disqualification  exists  by 
statute  in  the  case  of  emancipated  slaves  or 
free  persona  of  oolor.  Beside  the  general  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  soita  where  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  oolor  are  the  only  parties,  some 
others  exut,  which,  however,  do  not  so  mooh 
admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  as  permit  the  nae 
of  dMhurationa  made  by  them,  on  the  gnnmd 
that  they  are  fitets.  Thus,  if  a  white  person 
rrfera  to  a  negro  for  information,  that  informa- 
tion may  be  given.  So  a  white  person  may 
allege,  in  bis  defence,  that  he  acted  on  infor- 
mation received  from  a  negro,  and  then  the 
particnlars  thereof  may  be  stated.  If,  how- 
ever, an  action  exist  against  a  white  man, 
founded  on  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a  slave 
by  his  owner,  or  by  any  other  white  man, 
neither  the  testimony  of  the  negro  ii^ured  nor 
of  any  other  negro  can  be  received. — From  the 
oolomal  times  there  has  been  a  very  general 
disposition  to  prohibit  the  ednoation  of  slaves. 
Thus,  in  1740,  m  act  of  the  colony  of  South 
Oaroiina  provided  that  "  whereas  the  having 
davea  tat^lht  to  write,  or  suffering  Aem  to  be 
employed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with 
pwt  inoonvenienees,"  inatruotion  or  employ- 
ment of  this  kind  is  punished  byafineof  £100; 
and  in  1770  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  Geor- 
gia. The  same  rule  is  now  very  generally  in 
foroe,  by  statute  or  deoi^on,  in  the  states 
pemutting  slavery.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  nniver- 
aal,  nor  so  rtaxoh  regarded  in  fijiot,  as  the 
disqualification  of  a  slave  as  a  witness.— ^We 
have  drawn  this  abstract  of  the  law  of  slavery 
from  decided  oases  &r  more  than  from  statutes, 
Ibr  these  are  very  few  &nd  generally  of  narrow 
aoope.  But  the  law  of  slavery,  as  ascertained 
from  jorisprodence,  which  for  the  most  part 
has  done  little  more  than  recognize  and  enforce 
toagea,  ia  very  moi^  the  aamedn  all  the  atatea 
In  which  slavery  ia  reooffidzed  by  law ;  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Louisiana,  where  Uie 
Bonian  civil  law  colors  if  it  does  not  govern, 
not  this  anltject  only,  hot  the  general  muni<»- 
fel  Iaw  of  the  Btate<— 1^  otdoniution  ot 


emaneipated  American  slarea  in  Africa  has  been 
earnesdy  advocated.  The  colony  of  Liberia  was 
founded  in  1620,  under  American  patronage,  and 
it  haa  been  recognized  by  France  and  England. 
(See  Colonization  Soontrr,  and  Libbbu.)  The 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  £ng- 
hmd  in  1787,  being  composed  of  American 
slaves  who  had  joined  her  flag  under  promises 
of  fi'eedom.  Slavery  continues  to  flourish  in 
the  island  of  Ouba,  and  in  the  other  remnants 
of  the  ^MUiiah  oolonlal  possessions,  and  the 
dave  trade  ia  aH  bnt  openly  carried  on  between 
Africa  and  that  idand.— livery  began  in  Bu^ 
da  1,000  yean  ago,  at  the  time  naawy  asnnied 
for  tiie  origin  of  uie  empire.  Domeetio  diat- 
tds  were  created  from  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  were  purchased  abroad.  "  Probably  it  waa 
the  nobles,  the  rich,  the  higher  oflSclals,"  says 
Ourowdci, "  who  first  established  chattels  (roAs) 
on  their  Ifuids  as  tillers.  From  these  ori^ated, 
bedde  the  rab,  the  brwpottTioi  kholop, '  a  serf 
strengthened  or  chained  to  hia  master,*  hriepok 
dgnifyiug  '  strong,'  *  strengtiiened,'  '  attached 
by  force' — krupott,  'stron^old,'  &o.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  collected  or  enacted  by  Vladi- 
mir and  Taroslav  in  the  10th  and  llth  cen- 
turies, rab  and  hriepoHnoi  hholop  were  the 
descendants  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  of  thoae 
who  were  bought  as  slaves  and  imported  aa 
aaoh  into  Bosaia,  and  also  the  desoradants  of 
thoae  who  nnoonditionally  married  a  slave 
woman;  while  the  public,  ^rand-ducal -slavea 
or  rods  were  condemned  cnminals."  Benbge 
was  not  established  in  Russia  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  In  1718  the  census 
officials  of  Peter  the  Great  returned  all  the 
eerfe  living  on  private  estates  as  chattels,  thus 
making  them  »aves  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen.  The  peasants  in  the  imperial  domains 
were  properly  returned  as  serfs,  and  tiieir  con- 
dition was  far  better  than  that  of  the  peasants 
on  private  estates,  as  the  latter  could  be  and 
were  sold  apart  from  the  land  to  which  they 
bel<Higed,  and  the  fortunes  of  which  tiiey  had 
a  legal  right  to  share.  Then  theBnsaian  sov- 
ere^na  gave  eatatea  to  persons  whom  they 
were  dedrons  to  reward  or  to  bribe,  ther 
made  uae  of  the  crown  donuuns,  and  tiie  sern 
tranaferred  with  the  estates  bwame  chattels; 
and  as  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  over  to 
private  owners  waa  very  large  daring  the  80 
years  that  followed  the  census  of  1718 — Oath- 
arine  II.,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  most 
lavish  in  granting  lands — the  increase  of  the 
number  of  chattel  slaves  was  correspondingly 
great.  Alexander  I.  sought  to  exempt  the 
serfs  in  such  transfers,  and  Nicholas  did  ex- 
empt them  in  making  grants  of  estates ;  and 
he  also  provided  that  no  rural  communes 
from  the  domains  dioald  be  granted  to  pri- 
vate peraons.  When  the  ohsttel  serf  entwed 
the  army  he  became  free  aa  ag^nst  his  mas- 
ter;  but  the  long  term  of  his  military  service, 
and  the  various  and  dangerous  character  of 
that  aervioe,  left  him  but  little  pronwct  ctf  ever 
deriTiDgaqy  personal  bweflt  from  uie  act  <tf  his 
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enuuiotpiUioii.  (See  Bwrn.)  Shonld  the  pro- 
ject of  emanoipation  of  the  rtigmn^  czar  bqo- 
deed,  slavery  and  serfdom  will  soon  be  at  an  end 
tfarooghout  the  Biissian  empire.  The  follow- 
ing  are  some  of  the  most  important  modem 
wo)^  on  the  sottjact  of  slavery :  Thomas  Glark-* 
•on,  "  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade"  (London.  1806) ;  Geoi^  Strond, "  Lawa 
nlative  to  Slavery"  (Philadelphia,  1827);  Wil- 
liam Blair,  "  An  Inqoiry  into  the  State  of  Sla- 
very among  the  Romans"  (Edinburgh,  1882); 
L.  M.  Child,  "  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Clasa 
of  AmerioBus  called  Africans"  (Boston,  1888); 
Theodore  Weld,  "  American  Slavery  as  It  Is" 
(New  York,  1885);  William  Jay,  "AView  of  the 
Action  of  tiiereaeral(}ovemm«it  on  Slavery" 
(New  York,  1688);  David.  Trumbull,  "Cuba, 
with  Notices  of  Porto  Kico  and  the  Slave  Trade" 
(London,  1840) ;  F.ichard  Hildreth,  Pespotim 
in  America"  (Boston,  1840);  W.  Adam,  "The 
Law  and  Oostom  of  Slavery  in  Briti^  India" 
(Boston,  1840)  ;  William  Goodell,  "  Shivery 
and  Anti-Slavery"  (New  York,  1848) ;  Wallop 
i?ts<e»fv  <2«  PeteloBaM  datu  CmUiguiU  (Faria, 
16i7);  FoUer  and  Wayland,  "Bomsetie  Sla- 
vary*'  (New  York,  1847);  Copley,  "A  History 
vt  Slavery"  (London,  1662) ;  Horace  Uann, 
"Slavery,  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston. 
1852);  John  Fletcher,  "Studies  on  Slavery'' 
(Natchez,  1852);  "The  Pro-Slavery  Argu- 
ment" (Charleston,  1858);  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
4' The  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Joomey 
through  Texas,"  "A  Journey  in  the  Ba<^ 
Country,"  and  "The  Cotton  Kingdom"  (New 
York,  18a4-'61) ;  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Views  of  Slavery" 
(Philadelphia,  1655);  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Ad- 
ams, "A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos- 
ton, 1666);  George  Fitzhagh,  "Sooioli^  for 
the  Sonth^*  (BiKOimond,  1666) ;  Prichard,  "  The 
Natnral  History  of  Man"  (London,  1865) ;  Ar- 
thur Helps,  "  The  Spanish  (^onqnest  in  Amer- 
ica, and  its  Relation  to  the  HistMy  of  Slavery," 
&0.  (London  and  New  York,  1866-'60) ;  Wes- 
ton, "Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States" 
(Washington,  1867);  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Law  of  N^o  Slavery"  (Phila- 
deliMiia  and  Savannah,  1868) ;  (^owski,  "Sla- 
veiy  in  History"  (New  York,  1860). 

SLA VI  (in  the  Slavic  languages,  Slovme,  Slo- 
ffftoKttf,  which  is  now  oommoiuy  derived  from 
tlovo  or  slotBo,  word. ;  hence,  ^'  peoples  of  one 
tongncj"),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erM  groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo-Cvoiuanio 
race,  oconpying  at  present  nearly  ^e  whc^  of 
eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  nwthern  Ana. 
They  seem  to  have  xtuAeaQj  heea  included  in 
the  names  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
Early  Roman  writers  refer  to  the  Slari  under 
the  names  of  the  Venedi  (Vindes)  and  the 
Servians,  both  of  which  still  designate  brandi- 
es of  the  race.  In  the  most  ancient  times  to 
which  the  history  of  the  Slavi  as  such  can  be 
traced,  their  seats  were  around  and  near  the 
Gwrpathiaa  mountains,  whence  they  spread  N. 
toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  Elbe  and 
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empire  of  the  Huns,  S.  across  the  Danube  otk 
the  territories  of  modern  Turkey  and  Qnm. 
With  Uiia  extension  the  unity  of  the  nee 
oeaaed,  and  they  split  into  a  number  of  tritwi, 
sqwated  from  each  other  by  poUtictJ  ornoi- 
aation  and  different  diakcta.  In  the  danfica* 
tion  of  the  Slavic  nations,  a  bona^Qeas  ooah< 
non  reigned  among  the  earlier  histotisu  oA 
philologists ;  but  tho  eminent  Slavic  scboUn 
Dobrovsky ,  Eopitar,  and  Schafiuik  have  bnnght 
light  into  the  chaos.  According  to  their  tIsw 
the  flavi  are  divided  into  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  or  south-eastern  and  north-western  stou 
The  former  of  these  contains  three  bnncbes: 
2,  the  Kussians,  who  are  snbdiwded  into  Ri» 
sians  and  Rusniaks  or  Rutheniaus  (chiefly  in  B. 
C  Galicia  and  N.  £.  Hungary) ;  S,  the  lUrrico- 
Bervian  lurancb,  comprising  the  Servians 
the  Rascians,  Baitzi,  or  Hungarian  Serbs,  lb 
Bosnians,  Ifontenegrins,  Slavonians,  X>alin»< 
tiana,  Groatians,  and  Sloventxi,  Vindes^  w  fity* 
rian  Wendtf;  8,  tiie  Bolgarian  brmndi.  Tae 
noriJb-weetem  ston  omnpxiaes :  1,  the  Lediiu 
or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the  ?ok», 
the  Slavic  Silewms,  and  an  Isolsted  tribe  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  called  ^ 
aubee ;  2,  the  Cecho-61ovakian  branch,  which 
embraces  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slo- 
vaks in  N.  W.  Hungfl^ ;  and  8,  the  Borabo- 
Wendic  branch,  containing  the  remnaota  d 
the  Slavi  of  N.  Germany.  A  large  number  of 
Slavic  enipires  have  perished  in  sneoesBion,  m 
those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  I9th  century  011I7 
one,  Russia,  was  left,  beside  which,  however, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  Inaintain  a  semi-inde- 
pendent position. — In  modem  times  a  Fan- 
alavic  movement,  aiming  at  a  dosw  mum  of 
all  Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  ginned  cobbI- 
arable  political  importance.  One  <tf  the  firrt 
pnl^y  to  advocate  it  was  the  (Tedio-SIovakiaB 
poet  EoUar,  who  in  a  Slavic  periodical  of  Hosr 
gary,  entitied  Hroiika,  pnldiuied  an  address  to 
all  the  Blavi,  nrging  than  to  drop  their  nniner- 
oua  family  fends,  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
great  nation,  and  their  related  languages  eaaen- 
tially  as  one.  The  idea  was  seized  upon  inth 
eagemesa  by  the  Bohwnians  rtmI  other  Kavi 
of  Austria,  who  by  an^  a  Pandario  orga&in' 
tion  hoped  to  prevent  their  I>eing  absorbed  bj 
the  (j^ennan  and  Hungarian,  races.  It  has  onoe 

Sained  great  strength  in  Austria  by  the  tt- 
eavora  of  Scha&rik,  Palacky,  Q^,  and  other 
eminent  Slaviats,  and  has  also  fonnd  maa^  di^ 
tingniahed  advocates  in  Poland  and  Bnana,  h 
literary  as  weU  as  in  politioal  ciretes.  Rum  * 
fisderative  union  of  aU  ^vi  under  a  demoovna 
form  of  government  to  a  onion  mider  the  ecep- 
tre  of  the  oar,  every  possible  form  of  fttuM 
organization  has  found  more  or  leas  able  ana 
more  or  lesa  open  advocatea,  the  moTemait 
being  principally  foatered  by  Russian,  and  so* 
oording  to  circumstances  also  by  Anstriin,  u- 
flnenoe.  In  the  Slavic  oongreaa  of  Pragoe, » 
naihledintheapiing<tfl8M,th«nvohitioui7 
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element  prevailed,  leading  to  a  bloody  conflict 
■with  the  Aastrian  troops  nnder  Windischgrfltz, 
and  the  severe  persecntion  of  varioas  meiuben 
of  the  congress.  The  opening  of  the  Anstrian 
provincial  dieta  and  central  Eeichtrath  in  1861 
fras  productive  of  new  Panslavic  manifesta- 
tions. The  aggregate  nnmber  of  the  81avi  was 
estimated  by  Schftrartk  20  yean  at  about  60,- 
000,009,  of  vhom  about  89,000,000  were  Bos- 
Bians,  19,000,000  Rnsniaks  or  Knthenians,  10,- 
000,000  Poles  (including  Silesians  and  Sassnbes), 
4,500,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  8,500,000 
Bnlgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  8Io- 
veutzi  or  Vindes,  &c. — The  old  or  church  Slavic 
(so  called  because  it  is  still  nsed  in  divine  service) 
is  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Slavic  languages. 
The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were  translated  into  it 
by  Oyrfl  and  Methodins  in  the  9th  century,  the 
former  of  whom  also  invented  an  alphabet  for 
it,  which  was  called  after  him  the  O/rillio,  and 
is  still  used  by  the  Serbians  belonging  to  the 
Greek  church.  The  church  books  written  in 
tiie  old  Slavic  are  still  used  by  the  Servians  and 
Rusdans.  Among  the  most  important  docu- 
ments of  this  langmwe  are  the  Gofnwls  of  Ostro- 
mirand  Kheims.  T^e  oldest  works  of  the  Ser- 
vian and  Bussian  literatare,  as  the  works  of 
Kestor^  were  also  written  in  this  language. 
There  is  a  grammar  of  it  by  Sficlosich  (Vienna, 
Sd  ed.,  1854).  Formerly  wiia  was  regarded  as 
the  common  language  of  the  ancient  Slavi  and 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idionia, 
"but  modem  investigations  have  clearly  shown 
that  it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Where  this 
old  or  church  Slavic  was  spoken,  is  a  contro- 
versy not  yet  settled ;  bat  the  best  Slavic  an- 
thorities  favor  the  claims  of  Bnlgaria^  regard- 
ing the  modem  or  new  Bulgarian  as  its  direct 
descendant.  It  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue, 
bnt  its  treasures  are  sdQ  an  hnezhanstible  mine 
for  its  younger  sisters.  Of  the  Uvfn^  Slavic 
languages  the  following  have  a  considerable 
literature :  the  Bussian,  the  Polish,  the  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  Servian.  These  langnages,  as 
well  as  their  literatures,  are  treated  separately 
'under  their  respective  heads.  Among  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Slavic  langoages  are  the  fof- 
\owing :  They  have  3  genders.  Like  the  Latin, 
they  have  no  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bulgarian,  which  suffixes  one  to  the  -  noun. 
The  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  have  7 
cases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual,  in  which  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  and  lo- 
cative, the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  are  al- 
wars  alike.  The  verbs  are  divided  into  perfect 
and  imperfect,  whose  relation  to  each  other  is 
about  the  suae  as  that  of  the  perfsct  and  im- 
perfect tenses  in  the  coi^ngation  of  the  Latin 
verb.  All  the  dialects  are  comparatively  poor 
in  vowels,  and  like  the  oriental  langnages  nt- 
terl^  deficient  in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great 
vanety  of  consonants,  and  especially  of  ribl- 
lants,  but  no  /  is  to  be  fonnd  in  any  genuine 
Slavic  word.  Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin 
with  a.  and  hardly  ever  with  e.  The  letters  I 
and  r  nave  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  valae 
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of  vowels,  and  words  like  fuwvfy,  vAtr^  are  in 
metre  used  as  words  of  two  syllables. — The 
primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  Slavi  seems  to 
nave  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  which  grad- 
ually passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly  into 
pantheism.  Tet  the  idea  of  one  divine  essence 
was  never  completely  l6st,  at  least  among  the 
priests.  All  Slav!  worshipped  as  their  hi«ies( 
^  Sviatovist,  beride  whom  t3ie  othw  mvini- 
ties  were  aceonnted  as  mwe  demigods.  Among 
these  Perun  and  Badegast  received  the  highest 
honors.  In  adAdon  to  their  gods,  they  believed 
in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  demtms  of  difl%ir> 
ent  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was  held 
by  their  priests  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sao* 
rmces  were  offered,  consisting  of  o^e  and  fhiit. 
The  dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserv- 
ed in'nms, — See  Schaftrik,  SUtwitehe  AUar- 
th&mer  (3  vols.,  Ldpsic,  1848),  and  Tdvi,  "  His- 
torical View  of  the  Langnages  and  Literatnie 
of  the  SUvic  Nations"  (New  York,  1860). 

SIAVONIA,  orSotAvoNiA  (Hnn.  nteimdgX 
a  province  of  Austria,  formerly  incorporated 
with  Hungary,  but  since  1849  fonning  with  Onn 
atia  an  independent  crown  land.  (See  Okoatia.) 
fflavonia  is  bounded  K.  by  Himgary,  E.  and  8. 
by  the  Shivonlan  and  W.  by  the  Oroatiaa  mili- 
tary frontier  (see  MiLrrART  Fnoirnae);  area, 
about  8,000  sq.  ra.;  pop.  of  the  province 
alone,  200,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  counties 
of  Posega,  VeKkJze,  and  Bzer^  or  Syrmia.  Ita 
capital  ^  Esz6k.  A  small  m^ority  of  the  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  Roman  OathoHo  church, 
the  rest  to  the  Greek  church.  The  chief  rivere 
are  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  which  separate 
it  from  Hungary.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  branch  <^  the  Oamian 
Alps,  the  ridge  of  which  Is  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  remainder  of  the  country  consists 
parQy  of  wide  and  ftrtUe  pldns,  paruy  of  low- 
er hius,  covered  with  Wneyards  and  orchards. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fHilt  are  fooiid  In 
abundance ;  and  the  monntmns  yield  a  coplons 
supply  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  argentifer- 
ous lead.  The  manufitctnres  are  of  little  ao- 
eonnt,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  glass  in 
the  county  of  EszSk;  yet  the  transit  trade 
along  the  navigable  rivers  is  conriderable. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Ulyrico-Servian 
branch  of  the  Slavi,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Servian  language.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
Greek  church  use  the  language  and  the  alphab^ 
of  Servia  proper,  while  the  OatboUo  Slavot^ans 
have  a  diflbrent  mode  of  writing,  and  use,  in 
common  with  other  Oatbolic  branches  of  tiie 
niyrico-Servians,  the  Latin  alphabet,  ahhongh 
their  language  on  the  whole  differs  bnt  lime 
from  the  Serviim.  Neither  branch  has  a  liter- 
ature of  its  own.  A  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
the  Oatholic  Slavonians  has  been  published  by 
Reloovich  (Buda,  1789),  and  a  dictionary  by  the 
same  (Vienna,  1796).  They  have  also  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Katanisich. — Under  the 
Bomans  Slavonia  formed  part  of  the  province 
ct  Fuinonia,  and  was  called  Pannonia  Savla. 
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Later  it  belonged  to  the  Byuntine  empire,  un- 
til it  was  occupied  by  the  Avars,  bi  the  time 
of  Lonis  le  D^bonnaire  it  had  its  own  prince, 
Tho  sabmitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  11th  century  it  was  inoorpori^ed  with 
Hnngary.  In  1624  it  was  taken  by  the  Tnrks, 
andwas  fonuallycededto them  in  1663;  bat  in 
1699,  by  the  peace  of  Oarlowitz,  it  was  retro- 
ceded  to  Austria,  resuming  also  its  relation  to 
Hn^Mirr.  In  1649  it  was  nnited  with  Oroatia. 

BLEEPy  a  period  of  repose  in  the  animal 
system,  of  sospenuon  of  nerroas  and  mnsenlar 
aotirity,  rendered  necessary  for  the  reparation 
of  Uie  vital  powers,  from  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  fbnetions  is  destroctive  of  the 
substance  of  the  organs.  In  sleep  there  is  more 
or  less  complete  anconsdousness  of  external 
impressions  upon  the  oi^ans  of  sense,  which 
may  be  dissipated  by  any  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, la  this  respect  differing  fh)m  the  torpor 
of  coma  produced  by  abnormal  conditions 
within  the  oranium  or  the  action  of  narcotio 
poisons.  In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  fa- 
tigue there  may  be  a  complete  saspenmon  of 
the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  and  tue  8en8<»7 
ganglia ;  some  anthors  consider  dreams  a  proof 
of  imperfect  sleep,  while  others  maintain  that 
there  are  always  dreams  daring  sleepy  thoagh 
they  may  not  be  remembered.  The  refreshing 
power  of  sleep  depends  on  the  nutritive  reno- 
vation effected  during  its  continuance ;  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  system,  and  must  be  periodi- 
cally indulged  in.  After  12  to  16  hoars  of 
waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  showingthat  the  brain 
needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken  off  ontess 
by  some  strong  physical  or  moral  stimolus; 
more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young,  and  less 
by  the  i^ed,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.  When  the  sense  of 
fatigue  has  reached  its  maximam,  sleep  will 
rapervene,  even  under  tbe  most  unfavorable 
dreomstanoes ;  the  soldier  fidls  asleep  with  the 
din  of  battle  around  l^im,  the  idck  under  violent 
pain,  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  the  doctor  and 
the  coachman  on  their  midnight  drives,  the  stu- 
dent over  his  books,  and  the  tired  workman  in 
every  branch  of  labor.  It  imj  be  retarded  by 
uncommon  mental  ooneentration,  excitement, 
suspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will,  al- 
ways however  with  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
power  which  reqnires  a  proportionally  long 
period  of  repose.  Stillness,  darkness,  and  quiet, 
and  monotonous  low  noises,  like  the  buzzing  of 
insects,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  purling  sound  of  mnniag  water,  the  rip- 
pling on  a  beach,  the  supproMed  hum  of  a  du- 
tant  town,  the  droning  voice  of  a  dull  reader, 
or  the  mother's  lullaby,  promote  sleep ;  gentle 
movemento,  like  the  swmging  of  a  hammock, 
the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  the  hashing 
trot  of  the  nurse,  or  even  the  soft  rubbing  of 
the  body,  are  also  conducive  to  slee^ ;  in  read- 
ing a  duU  book  the  eyes  wander  fatigued  from 
page  to  page,  and  the  excitement  of  the  ndnd 
IS  not  enough  to  overoome  the  tendency  to 


deev.  Perscms  get  aocnstomed  to  deep  amid 
load  noises,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  mills,  forgea, 
and  factories,  and  often  cannot  readily  foil 
asleep  away  from  such  sounds.  The  tranaititHi 
from  sleep  to  the  waking  state,  and  vice  vena^ 
is  generally  gradual,  bnt  sometimes  sodden. 
The  fcetns  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  oontinned 
aleep,  and  the  excess  of  the  sleeping  over  the 
waking  hours  prevails  during  infiuicy  and  chdd* 
hood,  or  while  growth  is  greator  than  tlw  de- 
cay of  the  tissues,  and  this  sleep  is  more  pro- 
found as  well  as  longer.  Persons  <£  pletboiia 
habit,  with  good  appetite  and  powers  of  digee- 
tion,  are  usually  sound  sleepers;  the  nervous 
sleep  comparatively  littie,  but  profoundly; 
lymphatic,  passionless  individuals,  who  Tege- 
tate  rather  than  live,  are  generally  long  dee^ 
era.  The  amount  of  sleep  required  depends 
much  on  habit,  and  the  smallest  sleepers  have 
generally  been  men  of  the  greatest  mental 
activity;  but  while  Frederic  the  Great  and 
John  Hunter  required  only  6  hoars'  sleep,  most 
men  need  6  to  8  to  keep  in  health ;  as  a  general 
rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refresh  the  kj*- 
tern  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mental 
exertion  of  the  Individual. — ^The  ordinary  ph^ 
nomena  of  this  state  are  known  to  all;  while 
the  brain  sleeps,  and  the  seaues  rest,  and  tlw 
muscles  repose,  the  flinctbns  of  respiratitai, 
oircalatioa,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  alieorption 
continue ;  the  true  spinal  marrow  and  guigfi- 
onic  nervous  system  never  deep  while  liie  cmi- 
tinues ;  in  some  cases  of  suspended  animstioa 
there  is  not  only  torpor  of  the  sensorial  cen- 
tres, bnt  a  greater  or  less  dimination  of  the 
activity  of  the  organic  Amctions,  very  much  as 
in  the  state  of  hibernation.  "While  man  and 
most  animals  naturally  sleep  at  night,  many  , 
others  rest  by  day  and  are  active  at  night,  as 
the  moths,  goatsuckers,  owls,  bats,  and  the 
larger  camivora.  During  sleep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  falls  about  1^^  F. ;  hence  the 
chilliness  generally  felt  during  a  nap  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  propriety  of  throwuig  B«iie 
covering  over  tiie  body  during  deep,  even  In 
sammer,  to  avoid  taking  cold;  In  uiis  state 
there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  diseases,  ea- 

Sicially  those  of  a  malarious  character.  Notl^ 
g  is  so  refreshing  during  sickness,  Or  so  oon- 
ducive  to  rapid  convalescence,  as  quiet  deep; 
deeplessness,  in  some  forms  of  mania,  cerebral 
infiammation,  and  nervous  diseases,  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  or  months.  A  habitual  de- 
ficiency of  sleep,  from  excitement  or  excessive 
study,  prodnces  sooner  or  later  headaches,  cere- 
bral disturbance,  resUessness  and  feverisbness, 
and,  if  the  warning  be  not  seasonably  heeded, 
infiammation  of  the  brain,  npoplexy,  paraly»s, 
insanity,  and  iml>ecility.  The  eases  ot  neep 
prolonged  for  many  days  or  even  weeks  are 
examples  of  hysteric  ooma  rather  than  exces- 
sive somnolence;  an  nnusaal  tendency  to  ordi- 
nary deep  generally  indicates  congestion  of  the 
brain  with  an  apoplectic  diathesis ;  the  atocfi- 
ness  from  exposure  to  severe  oold  depends  tsa 
the  increased  ineasure  <tf  Uood  on  tne  haSm 
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from  the  oontreoted  state  of  the  mperflciel  Tes- 
wle,  the  fttal  termiaafaon  b<uiig  aooelerated  by 
the  less  amotmt  of  hest  generated  in  tite  body 
daring  sleep.  (For  flirther  details  see  Axnuj. 

ILLONRIBlt,  GOMA,  DUAH,    aod  BOMSIXBV- 

U8II.) — Thi  more  or  less  oomplete  stupension 
ot  the  organio  ftanotioDs  of  plants  danng  the 
cold  season  has  been  called  their  winter  ueep. 
Tfaej  have  ^ao  a  diamal  sleep,  in  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  nndergo  peiiodioal  changes 
in  their  pomtionf  folding,  and  closing,  which  to 
*  certain  extent  may  be  compared  to  the  sleep 
of  the  animal  functions.  These  phenomena  are 
not  dae  entirely  to  any  external  conditions  of 
light,  heat,  and  moisture,  as  the  experiments 
of  De  Gandolle  and  Meyen  ahow^  bat  depend 
on  oanses  inherent  in  the  plants. 

SLEIDAN,  or  SuiDAHua,  JouAnns,  s  Qer- 
nun  statesman  snd  antbor,  whose  real  name 
was  Philipson,  bom  in  Sl^da,  near  Oologoe, 
in  1506,  died  in  Btrasboorg,  Oct  81,  1500. 
He  stndied  at  tiie  universities  of  Cologne, 
Lidge,  Lonvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  and  be- 
came profbondly  versed  in  law  and  classical 
literatore.  In  168S  he  entered  the  pnblio  ser- 
vice of  France,  and  was  creditably  employed 
on  several  oooasions  in  diplomatic  houoess; 
bat  having  secretly  adopted  the  doctrines  or 
Lntiier,  be  repaired  in  1642  to  Strasbourg, 
where  he  was  ^>pointed  by  the  Protestant 

Erinoes  historian  of  the  Smaloaldio  leagne,  and 
y  the  town  ooundl  prcrfbssor  of  law.  The 
Temainder  <tf  his  life  was  passed  in  tiie  die- 
ohaige  of  varioos  important  pnblio  duties,  in- 
olodln^  negotiatiwia  with  Prance  and  England, 
and  hu  attendance  in  1651  at  the  oonncil  of 
Trmt  as  deputy  trom  Strasbourg.  His  repu- 
tation at  the  present  day  rests  chiefly  on  bis 
great  work  entitled  D9  Statu.  BeUgumu  et  Seir 
pybliea^  Ocarolo  QtUnto  Catart^  Gommentarii 
(1555),  in  25  books,  to  which  a  26Ui  was  added 
from  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers.  It 
embraces  a  history  of  the  reformation  from 
1617  to  1656,  and  is  esteemed  not  less  on  ao- 
eonnt  of  its  fitithfnlnees  and  its  impartiality, 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  P<H>e  Paol 
IV.^  than  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Latin  in 
which  it  is  written.  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  modem  lanraages,  the  beet  English 
Tersion  being  that  of  £.  Bohun  (1689),  with  a 
oontinaalHOtt  to  the  close  tii  the  oonwAl  of  Trent 
in  1668.  The  most  esteemed  I«tin  edition  is 
that  of  J.  G.  B«hm  (Frankfort,  1785-*6).  Slei- 
dan's  remaining  works  are :  De  quatuor  Summit 
Imp&riiay  Bab^hnieo^  Penieo,  ffrmv,  et  Soma- 
ft0,  Libri  Ill.t  which  has  been  translated  and 
oontiuued  by  various  hands ;  Summa  Zhctrina 
Platoni$  d«  Sepublusa  et  da  Legibv$  (1648) ; 
and  his  Optaeula,  first  published  in  1608. 

SLIDELL,  John,  an  American  politician, 
bom  in  the  <»ty  of  New  Tork  in  1798.  He 
entered  commercial  life,  bat  was  not  suooess- 
Ail,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
embraced  the  profesuoa  of  the  law,  beeame 
me  of  the  mmt  prominent  members  of  uie 
Lonisiaaft  bar,  and  was  am^o^uted  by  President 
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Jackson  U.  S.  district  attorney.  He  was  fre- 
quently elected  to  the  state  legudature,  end  waa 
a  representative  in  couOTese  from  1848  to  1845. 
In  1846  be  was  sent  by  President  Polk  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Meuoo,  to  ne^tiate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
threatening  questions  then  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries.  He  arrived  at  Vera  Oruz  in 
November,  but  his  mission  proving  fruitless, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1846. 
In  1868  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Soul^,  who  had 
been  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  was 
afterward  reflected  for  6  years.  He  spoke 
rarely  in  the  senate,  but  served  on  important 
committees,  and  exerted  great  influence.  He 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  aoutiiera  rights  party,  and  after  Louiuana 
bad  passed  the  ordinance  of  secesuon,  in  Jun. 
1861,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the  senate 
with  his  eoUeagne.  On  retiring  he  made  a 
menacing  and  defiant  speech  to  the  rem^ing 
senators,  in  which  he  asserted  that  in  case 
there  was  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceding 
states,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  break 
the  "paper  blockade,"  that  every  sea  would 
swarm  with  the  volnnteer  militia  of  the  ocean 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  North  must  either  sail  under  foreign 
flags  or  rot  at  its  wharfs,  and  that  men  and 
ships  for  privateering  woold  be  derived  from 
Hew  York  and  New  England:  He  was  not 
prominent,  however,  either  in  the  military  or 
oivil  prooeedings  of  the  seceding  states  until 
the  antnmn  of  1861,  when  he  was  despatched 
to  act  as  commissioner  to  France,  together  with 
Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  who  was  appointed  in 
the  same  capacity  to  England.  Sailing  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  they  ran  the  bloclcaae,  and 
embarked  at  Havana  on  board  the  English  mail 
steamer  Trent.  On  Nov.  8  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto,  boarded  this 
vessel,  and  arreted  both  the  commissioners  and 
their  secretaries,  who  were  placed  in  confine- 
ment in  Fort  Warreti,  Boston  harbor.  Their 
capture  having  however  been  informal,  ther 
were  released  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Britiui 
government,  and  sailed  forEn^and  Jan.  1, 1862. 

SLIQO,  a  county  in  the  provinoe  of  Ooa- 
nanght,  on  ,the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  bounded 
by  Leurim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the  At- 
lutie  ocean;  area,  731  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1861, 
126,079.  The  chief  towns  are  Sligo,  the  capi- 
tal, Dromore,  and  Tol>ercurr7.  The  coast  line 
is  generally  nu^ed,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
the  bays  of  ^go  and  Eillala.  Sligo  bay  u 
atwnt  6  m.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  in- 
land 10  m.  to  tike  town  of  Sligo.  There  are 
several  dangerous  sands  in  both  Sligo  and  Kil- 
lala  bays,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  tlie 
latter.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Moy, 
Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky.  Lough  Gill, 
the  chief  lake,  is  about  6  ro.  long  and  2  broad, 
and  is  remarkable  fbr  tiie  beuity  of  its  scenery. 
A  great  deal  of  the  sur&ce  of  Sligo  is  moun- 
tainous and  boggy ;  bat  ncme  of  the  summita 
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are  mnch  more  fban  1,800  feet  Id  height.  Iran, 
ore  appears  in  several  plaees,  asd  eopper  and 
lead  mines  were  ftmnerij  wwked.  Ooane 
voollena  ud  some  other  artieles  tote  domeado 
use  are  mannfactared.  There  are  many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  Sligo.  The  oonntj  returns 
8  members  to  puiiament,  3  for  tbe  ooontj  and 
1  for  tfie  boroof^  of  Sligo. — Buoo,  the  capital, 
Istdtaated  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name ;  pop.  in  1661, 18,8<(l.  Vessels 
drawing  more  thMi  18  feet  are  obliged  toanohor 
&  mile  below  the  town.  In  Jan.  1860,  84  sail- 
ing vessels  and  8  steamers,  of  an  a^^reg^  of 
4,798  tons,  were  registered  at  the  port. 

8L0AKE,  6nt  Habb,  a  Britlsb  physioian  and 
naturalist,  born  in  EiUylea^,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  April  16,  1660,  died  in  Ohebea,  near 
London,  Jan.  11,  1708.  At  an  early  age  fae 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  tiie  atndy  of 
nataral  history,  and  having  dioaen  nnfidbM  as 
his  prolbssioa,  he  repaired  to  London  and  pat 
himself  nndor  the  io8tracti<nia  of  the  moat  eini- 
nent  teachers  of  ohemietry  and  anatomy.  Hia 
knowledge  of  botany  ^d  other  branobes  of 
natural  history  at  the  same  time  MttrmotAi  tiie 
notice  of  Eay  and  Boyle,  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  which  lasted  as  l<»ig  as 
they  lived.  After  a  tonr  on  the  ooatinent, 
he  settled  in  1684  in  London,  and  was  soon 
aftar  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In 
1687  he  accompanied  tbe  doke  of  Albemarle 
to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  phyrician,  and 
dnring  a  reridence  of  16  months  on  the  island 
made  large  collections  of  nataral  curiosities, 
particularly  of  plants,  beside  acquiring  tbe  ma- 
terials for  an  eUborate  work  rabUshed  many 
years  irfterward.  Retomlngto  Lond<m,  he  was 
chosen  ii^yrioian  of  Christ's  hospital  in  1604^ 
a  posHirai  which  he  filled  for  86  years.  Hav- 
ing shortly  before  this  time  been  elected  secr»- 
tary  of  ^e  royal  society,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
viving the  "Philosophical  Transactions,'*  whicfi 
had  bsen  for  some  years  discontinQed,  and  antil 
1713  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  work.  Mean- 
while he  had  formed  the'nadeQs  of  a  compre- 
hensive cabinet  of  cnriositiM,  which  it  became 
one  of  tbe  chief  objects  of  his  life  to  enrich  and 
enlaree,  and  which  in  1701  received  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  by  the  bequest  of 
the  valuable  collection  of  William  Ckrarten,  tbe 
greater  part  of  whose  fortooe  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  aoqnidtion  of  raritiee.  In  1707 
appeu«d  the  first  volume  (fol.)  of  Us  "  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,"  of  which  the  aeeond  was 
published  In  1726,  and  In  1706  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris.  In  1716  be  was  created  a  baronet, 
being  the  first  English  physician  on  record  on 
whom  that  honor  had  been  conferred,  and  was 
also  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army, 
which  office  be  held  until  1727,  when  he  be- 
came physician  In  ordinary  to  George  I.  In 
1719  he  was  elected  president  of  tbe  college  of 

Shysicians,  and  in  1737  succeeded  Sir  Isaac 
Tewton  as  president  of  tbe  royal  society,  of 
which  he  had  been  for  a  number  vt  years  [we- 
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vteos       vioe-^reaideirt.  At  tbe  a«e  of  60 

he  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  pnb* 
Uo  life,  and  in  Jan.  1741  removed  liw  lilwwy 
and  oolleetions  to  an  estate  in  Qbebea,  por- 
ehaaed  in  1790,  where  he  naaaed  « tEaD^nil  old 
age.  He  died  qfter  an  iluw  of  8  di^a,  aaA 
vaa  followed  to  the  grave  1^  a  rroator  eoD» 
oonrse  et  people  than,  it  was  saio,  had  evw 
before  assembled  on  a  like  oocaoon.  His  e<d- 
lections,  amonnting  to  200  volumes  of  dried 
plants  and  over  80,000  other  specdBiens  of  na^ 
nr^  history,  beside  a  library  of  60,000  volnnea 
and  8,666  manuaoiptB,  were,  by  tlie  direction 
of  his  will,  offered  to  tbe  nation  for  £20,000.  a 
som  which  did  not  eqnai  a  ibuith  part  of  their 
Tslne.  Tbe  l^acry  was  accepted  by  parlismrati 
and  in  its  pnrdiase  onginated  tbe  Britaah  ma- 
aaom.  Among  tbe  more  inq>ortant  benevolent 
Mhcmea  in  whidi  Sir  Hana  waa  ragaged  dnr- 
ing hIaUfo,  was  the  eatehlishwiflnt  of  a  disps^ 
sary  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  aa<- 
▼fees  and  medkiMe  gntnkon^,  and  «f  tka 
fonndUng  ho^ataL  He  abo  preeesited  the 
motheeaiiea*  oompany  with  the  freehold  of 
tbair  botanic  garden,  whioh  fiwined  part  of  hii 
estateat  Chelsea,  on  oomHtioa  tbat  tiieyahoald 
traerve  the  land  fm  ever  aa  a  {^yMo  garden. 
His  private  Iwne&cdona  were  numerooa  uid 
well  i^^ed,  and  during  tbe  long  period  that 
fae  h^  tbe  offioe  of  phyaidan  to  Ctuist's  h» 
pttal  be  devoted  his  Binary  to  diuitable  pai^ 
poses.  His  writings,  in  edition  to  those  tipea- 
fied,  comprise  a  LMin  catalogue  ofthe^anUef 
Jamaica,  a  treatise  on  sore  fyes  (onoe  lii^y 
esteaued),  and  &  number  of  cratribnttoas  te 
tfaeThiloaonfiiealTlwiaaiillons."  Znaaoiw- 
tifio  pdnt  or  view  be  waa  noted  ratho'  as  a 
diligent  and  diaorlminating  eirileator  than  aa  a 
man  of  original  ideaa.  HawaatheintinE^ 
land  to  introduce  into  g^nertd  practice  the  use 
ot  back,  and  he  gave  a  ocmsidM-able  impnlse  to 
the  practice  of  inoculation  by  performing  that 
operation  on  several  of  the  royal  fomily. 

SLOE  (pnmtu  smrmo,  Linn.X  a  large  Bfanj 
riirub,  or  occasionally  a  small  tree  80  feet  high, 
with  creeping  roots  throwing  np  numeroos 
Backers,  the  bark  black  and  the  leaven  obovata, 
elliptioa],  or  ovate,  downy  beneath,  ehMtfij 
toothed,  dark  green ;  the  flowers  appearing 
before  the  foHage,  white,  aolitary;  the  fruit 
^oboae,  Uadr,  eovared  with  a  eofnona  blooM 
when  ripe^  the  fledi  anatere.  There  are  sevwal 
varletie8,ofwhidi(meha8doubIe flowen.  Tb» 
doe  ooenra  Aroogfacnt  Europe,  growing  eqoalb' 
weD  in  fertile  and  sterile  soils ;  it  is  likewiM 
aeen  in  waste  ^aoea  and  by  the  roadndes  fros 
eastern  New  En^^d  to  Pennsyltrania,  bwig 
adventitious  from  Europe.  The  wood  oi  the 
tmnk  is  hard  and  tak^  a  fine  M^ish ;  the  joioe 
of  tbe  fruit  is  said  to  enter  largely  into  the 
manu&ctore  of  cheap  port  wines;  tbebari^  has 
been  used  as  a  febrifbge,  and  in  tanning  leather; 
with  an  alkali  it  affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  with 
sulphate  of  iron  a  beantlfol  black  ink.  It  is 
resdily  propagated  frtna  snckm  t»  from  the 
aeeda.  (SeeFxmc.) 
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SLOOP,  a  saUiiw  mwl  wKh  one  maft,  rl^- 
s«d  fore  and  aft,  tut  is,  having  a  triangular 
finreaul  irtitoohad  to  the  horsprit  and  maat,  and 
K  mainuil  aft  tlu  mast,  attached  to  a  gaff  abOT» 
aod  a  bom  behnr,  ana  to  the  maat  ojr  Ita  fore* 
moit  edge.  It  differs  fhm  the  oattw  in  havli^ 
a  fixed  steeving  bowsprit  and  a  jibstaj.  EUoope 
may  be  of  anj  rise  mm  a  mere  boat  to  a  Tea- 
sel of  ISO  or  900  tons.  Thc^  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade.  Steam  propellera 
are  often  sloop-ri^ed. — A  sloop  of  war  is  a 
war  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  doop,  schooner, 
ship,  or  brig,  and  moanting  18  to  83  gnns. 

SLOTH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammals 
of  the  &niily  tardigrada  (HI.)  and  genns  brady- 
put  (Linn.) ;  both  tiie  fiunily  and  generic  names 
are  aerired  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
^t;  it  is  parmem  of  the  Fremdi.  The 
uoths  were  placed  by  linnnns  in  his  order 
irutOj  by  Eraleben  between  the  kmnrs  and 
opossmn  and  the  tme  edentates,  and  by  Bod- 
daert  with  the  bats;  De  raainville  regarded 
th«n  as  anomalons  qoadnimana  organized  for 
fllimbittg,  and  CTnvier  as  the  link  between  eden- 
tates and  pachyderms.  The  sknll  is  small, 
roanded,  flat,  and  tmnoated  in  front;  the  jaws 
•Tery  short  and  the  face  rery  little  projecting 
beyond  the  line  of  the  cranium;  the  malar 
bone  gives  off  a  zygomatic  process  which  runs 
backward  and  passes  above  the  corresponding 
one  of  the  temporal  bone  withont  tonohing  i^ 
a  3d  process  descending  ontside  the  lower  jaw, 
vhini  is  very  strong.  Hie  fore  legs  are  mn(& 
longer  than  the  hind,  and  all  the  toes. end  in 
long  oDTved  olawa,  ehsnnelled  nnd«rneal3i,  the 
bones  finnly  nnited  together  and  the  daws 
naturally  turned  in  agamsfe  ihe  acdes;  the  fore 
feet  have  either  8  or  2  toes,  and  the  hmd  feet  8 
toes;  the  latter  are  artictdated  obliqnely  on 
the  leg,  so  that  onlj^the  exterlOT  edge  tonohee 
the  gronnd,  of  eoorse  making  progression  on  a 
level  surface  very  awkward ;  the  pelvu  is  so 
wide  and  the  thighs  so  Isterally  directed  that 
the  knees  cannot  be  brought  tc^ether.  The 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  ooarse;  that  the 
<^nlation  may  not  be  arrested  by  pressure  on 
a  tingle  trunk,  and  especially  that  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  may  be  retarded  and  pmnit  slow 
and  long  continued  eonttaothm  <ff  the  numdea 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  axillary  and  iliao  a^ 
terin,  instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  oourse 
down  the  limbs  as  tinf^e  vessels,  suddenly  sob* 
divide  into  from  40  to  60  small  trunks  of  equal 
sise,  freely  anastomosing  with  each  other,  look- 
ing somewhat  like  a  mass  of  variooee  veins,  and 
distributed  tdiiefly  to  the  muscles.  The  stouH 
aoh  is  divided  into  4  cavities  withoot  folds,  the 
intestine  is  Aort,  and  the  cecum  absent;  the 
mammas  are  2,  ud  pectoral ;  there  is  a  com- 
mon cloaca,  as  in  birds,  for  the  exputeion  of 
the  urine  and  fieoes.  The  dental  formula  is 
the  teeth  b^ng  sim^^e,  separated,  nearly 
cymidrical,  without  roots,  with  an  undivided 
hollow  base  oontinually  ^wing  as  they  are 
worn  by  use,  and  composed  of  dentine  and  oe- 
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meqit  witliout  enamel;  there  are  no  incisors: 
the  antsiior  molars  are  very  small  in  the  3-toea 
doth,  bat  fat  the  3-toed  are  long,  pointed,  re- 
setnbling  oaninea,  and  the  lower  placed  behind 
the  upper.  The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent. 
The  sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  natu- 
ralists as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures, 
and  indeed  tiiey  are  very  slow  in  their  move- 
ments and  awkward  on  the  ground ;  but  in  the 
trees,  their  natural  home,  their  peculiarities  of 
structure  are  as  admirably  adapted  for  their 
convenience  and  ei^oyment  as  in  any  other 
animal ;  the  fore  limbs  have  great  freedom  of 
motion,  and  all  are  so  constructed  that  by 
means  of  the  claws  they  so^nd  themselves  to 
the  branches  of  trees  and  hang  for  a-long  time, 
and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
rarely  seen  on  the  ground,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  oao  pass  from  one  lane  to  another  by 
the  faitenobking  brandies  for  miles  in  the  thiw 
forests  of  South  America,  which  th^  inhabit 
from  Guiana  to  Pm-aguay,  some  species  extend- 
ing to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  authors  into 
Central  America.  They  are  rarely  more  tban  2 
feet  low,  and  their  hair  resembles  in  color  the 
bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  live ;  the 
food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  trees.  They  have  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  dings  to  the  mother's  back,  hidii^f 
among  the  hair;  the  native  name  is  at,  fr>om 
their  feeble  pluntive  cry ;  they  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  so  apparentiy  unconsdous 
of  pdn  that  the  sum  of  their  happiness,  which 
^iproaoheB  reptilian  insendbihty,  is  perh^« 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  anhnd,  though 
they  have  neither  strwgth  to  resist,  Q>eed  to 
•80^)0,  nor  cunning  to  deceive,  and  are,  as  BoT- 
fon  says,  prisoners  in  the  Immendty  of  spacOt 
and  confined  almost  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
are  bwn. — ^lanniens  gave  the  name  of  B.  tndno- 
tylm  to  a  8*toed  doth,  under  the  impreedon 
^at  there  was  <mly  one  species  thus  character- 
ized, whereas  Wagner  describes  severd  in  the 
ArehivMr  Ifdturfietehiehte  for  1860.  The  ani- 
mal referred  to  by  linnsos  is  of  &  grayish  col- 
or, with  the  body  14  inches  long,  the  bead 
about  8,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
tf,  and  the  daws  2  to  2^ ;  it  has  9  cervicd  ver- 
tebra, and  14  ribs  on  each  si^  of  whidi  9  are 
tme;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rudimen- 
tary and  hiddut  under  the  skin;  there  la  a  ro- 
^mentary  olavlele  attadied  to  the  aeranion ; 
the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  foreann.  It  haa 
been  calculated  that  it  takes  only  60  steps  a 
day,  oonsaming  a  month  in  traverdng  a  nule ; 
if  by  chance  it  ascends^  tree  too  remote  fircnn 
anouier  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
tives say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  bdl  and  drops 
to  the  ground,  and  the  thick  wiry  hair  would 
render suchafallcomparativdy harmless;  fh>ra 
its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  drink ;  its  flesh 
and  skin  are  useless ;  in  captivity  it  is  exceed- 
ingly stupid  and  uninteresting.  In  the  S.  eu- 
cutligor  (WagL)  there  is  a  longitndind  black 
band  on  the  neck,  with  2  reddish  spots  on  eadi 
aide;  above  it  is  mixed  brown,  reddish  and 
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whitish,  hmoe  called  hj  Bnflbn  aiddos  bmU; 
it  is  grayUh  and  brown  below,  and  the  faee  is 
enrroanded  b7  whitish  haks.  The  collared 
aloth  (B.  torquatut,  01.)  is  17  inches  long,  with 
black  and  naked  face,  general  dirtj  yellow  col- 
or, with  a  ocdlar  of  long  black  hairs,  and  red 
forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  cheat;  palmi 
and  soles  naked.  The  unan  or  2-toed  sloth 
(B.  tUdaetyhu,  linn. ;  genas  eAolc^ia,  Ulig.) 
u  mixed  brown  and  white,  paler  below  •  it  is 
abont  S  feet  long,  with,  according  to  Danben- 
ton,  28  ribs  on  CAch  side,  of  which  12  are  true; 
the  cUviclea  are  comtdete,  and  the  tail  is  want- 
ing; it  has  a  longer  mnzde  and  shorter  fore 
legs  than  the  8-toed  species,  and  is  a  more  ac- 
tive aninitd,  especially  at  mght ;  it  inhabits  the 
aame  re^on,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Indians 
and  negroes. — For  the  fosml  edentates  see  Mb- 
QALONTz,  MioATHEBimf,  and  Htlodoh  ;  for  de- 
tails on  the  anatomy  of  the  genns  see  Com- 
PAKATivB  Anatomy  and  Edxktata. 

SLOVAKS,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe,  form- 
ing together  with  the  Bohemians  and  Uora- 
Tiana  the  Oecho-SloTakiaQ  stem  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Slavi.  (SeeSLAvi.)  They  inhabit 
the  K.  W.  and  part  of  the  adjoining  monntain 
T^ons  of  Hungary,  and  are  scattered  throngh 
the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  9th  century 
they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  em- 
pire, bat  after  the  battle  at  Presbniv  in  907 
they  were  gradually  subjugated  by  the  Magyara 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000, 
and  by  some  ev^i  as  hi^  as  2,760,000,  of 
whom  about  4  belong  to  the  Protestant  and  the 
others  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrcb.  The 
language  of  the  Slovaks  is  more  broken  up  into 
different  dialeots  than  perhaps  any  other  living 
tongue,  and  is  nearest  related  to  the  Bt^emian, 
between  which  and  the  Oroato-Yindisb  dia- 
lects it  fonna  the  link  of  ooimection.  The  Slo- 
Takian  has  never  been  a  literary  language;  an 
muaoceerful  attempt  to  render  it  ao  was  niade 
about  40  years  ago.  Most  of  thdr  scholars  pr^ 
fer  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  German  lao- 
ffuage,  as  did  the  most  celebrated  Slovaks,  Eol- 
ur  and  Soha&rik,  and  the  poets  Holly,  who 
trandated  the  Latin  and  Greek  el^ao  poets, 
and  Soznay,who  translated  Anacreon,  They 
have  however  in  their  Temacular  dialect  a 
translation  of  tiie  Bible  by  Falkowicz  (printed 
in  1881),  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  dic- 
tionary in  4  volumes  by  Bemolak,  and  some 
other  books.  A  collection  of  the  best  popular 
eonga  has  been  published  by  Kollar  (2  vols., 
Buda,  1884). 

SLOVENTZI,  the  «ame  of  a  Slavic  tribe 
fbrming  a  snbdlvisioB  of  the  lUyrioo-Berrian 
Inwich  at  the  eastern  stem  of  the  BUvi.  (See 
Slatt.)  They  inhabit  the  duchies  of  Styria, 
Oarinthia,  and  Camiola,  and  also  the  banks  of 
tiie  rivers  Raab  and  Muhr  in  S.  W.  Hangary. 
They  call  themselves  Sloventzi,  but  are  known 
by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  of  Vindes  or 
Oorutans.  They  migrated  into  the  countries 
which  they  now  inhabit  in  the.  6th  centary, 
and  in  788  were  stijagated  by  Ohariemagne, 


who  incorporated  tbeir  territory  iato  Ms  em- 
pire xmder  the  name  of  the  Yindish  mark. 
The  language  of  the  Sloventzi  is  a  branch  ot 
'the  Servian  in  the  wider  sense  of  this  word. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  Tmber  and. 
others  pablished  parts  of  the  Bible  in  a  Vift- 
dish  translaticHDf  and  several  o^er  books  for 
Teutons  instnwtion.  Together  with  Protes- 
tantism most  of  the  Vindiu  h&ofcs  were  sap- 
pressed  nndw  tiie  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  aA«r 
which  for  a  century  tittle  was  published,  ex- 
cept parts  of  the  Bible,  grammars,  and  di<^ioQ- 
ones.  In  modem  times,  several  works  of 
prose  and  poetry  have  b€«n  jpubliahed  in  the 
Vindish  language  by  Vodnik,  Ravnikar,  Jamik, 
Eomerdey,  Popovich,  and  others.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  by  Japel,  in  6  volumea, 
was  published  at  Laybach  in  1800.  The  great- 
est scholar  of  the  Sloventzi,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Slavists  of  the  age,  is  Eopitar. 
The  namber  of  the  Sloventzi  is  over  1,000,000^ 
who  are  all  Roman  Oatbolics,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  1S,000  in  ^^nga^y  who  are 
estants.  For  them  the  New  Testaineat  exista 
in  a  translation  by  Stephen  Eoznioo  (HiAe^ 
1771,  and  St  Petersburg,  1818).  The  bast 
grammar  of  thor  language  is  by  KapiUr  (Ij^ 
bach,  1808) ;  a  dictionary  has  been  writtm  by 
Jarcik  and  Mnrko  (Laybach,  183S). 

SLOWAOKI,  JmJVBz,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  ia 
Erzemienieo,  Yolhyma,  in  1809,  died  in  Pwi^ 
April  8,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  WUna, 
where  his  &ther  Eosebius  Slowacki,  an  ea- 
teemed  prose  writer,  officiated  as  professor  «r 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  the  univerrity. 
He  was  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  ouArreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  both  as  a  pofM- 
lar  bard  and  a  soldier  ardentiy  partook  in  tiie 
straggle.  The  "Song  of  the  Uthoanian  Le- 
^on"  is  one  of  bis  fyric.  modnctioin  of  that 
time.  After  the  &n  of  Warsaw  he  -visited 
Greece  and  the  'EaA,  and  settled  in  PaMia, 
whence  he  made  several  journeys  to  Switkef^ 
land  aoA  Italy.  Long  a  fiery  poet  of  bliDd 
Fate**  and  sarautic  opponent  of  the  rdigioos 
movement  among  the  Polish  emigration  n 
Frwce,  he  nltim^ely  became  converted  to  the 
mystical  polltioo-religioas  doctrines  of  Towl- 
anski  and  his  apostle  Mic^wioz.  His  works 
comprise  numOTous  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  and 
other  prodaotions;  among  the  epics  are:  Jam 
BieUcki,  BuffP,  Lambro,  and  "  The  Arab,"  and 
among  his  ^amaa:  Jtftndotoe,  Maria  Stamit 
and  Mattepa. 

SLUG  {limaee^  Lam.),  a  genos  of  mollBda 
belonging  to  the  ur-breauung  gasteropoda. 
The  form  is  elongated,  t^iering,  snail-like,  tte 
head  having  2  long  and  S  sh(Ht  tentacles  whidi 
can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  like  the  finger 
(HT  a  glove  by  being  tnmed  inside  and  obt;  the 
naked  body  is  covered  anterioriy  by  a  coria> 
oeou8manUe,aiider  which  is  the  branchialcav* 
ity,  the  respiratory  orifice  and  vent  opening  oa 
the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generative  otBce 
beneath  the  right  tentadles;  the  mantle  ia 
some  oontains  a  oaloareons  grit,  and  in  othen 
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%  flnun,  thin,  nafl-ttko  shelt;  when  alumed  the 
head  ood  be  partly  drawn  mider  the  mantle; 
at  the  posterior  ead  of  the  body  is  a  small  aper- 
tare  whenoe  proceed  the  adheaiTe  threads  bj 
whieh  they  let  themaelrea  down  from  plants 
whioh  they  aaoend  ia  search  of  food.  Their 
motion  is  proverbially  slow,  and  effected  by 
the  oontradionfl  of  the  flat  disk  or  foot  on  the 
Tentral  sar&ce.  The  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form 
of  a  toothed  crescent,  by  which  they  gnaw 
plants  with  great  voracity;  the  stomach  is 
elongated;  the  skin  secretes  a  great  quantity 
of  mocosity,  whidi  serves  to  attach  them  to 
the  sorfaoes  on  which  they  creep ;  the  eyes  are 
small  hlaok  di^s  at  the  end  of  the  posterior 
ttotaeles;  the  sense  of  toach  is  delicate.  Hie 
Teprodnotive  season  is  in  spring  and  snmmer; 
Gwy  are  hennaphro^te,  and  mataally  impreg- 
mte  eaoh  other;  the  e^gs,  to  the  number  of 
700  or  800,  we  laid  in  moist  and  shady  places ; 
they  are  sensitive  to  ooM,  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they 
hibernate ;  they  are  found  under  decaying  logs 
and  stones  in  damp  places,  and  in  gardens  and 
orchards  in  evening  and  early  morning,  espe- 
ei^ly  after  gentle  and  warm  showers.  They 
are  fonnd  in  the  northern  temperate  zones  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  common  slug  of  New 
England,  L.  tunicata  (Gonld),  is  nearly  an  inch 
long,  Tarying  in  color  from  dark  drab  to  black- 
Vb.  brown ;  uie  ttack  is  wrinkled,  and  the  upper 
tentacdes  granulated  and  Uack  at  the  tips;  the 
foot  is  very  narrow ;  it  is  found  almost  always 
with  the  israod  omstaoeans  eonunonly  oalled 
sowbngs.  Other  species  are  described;  they 
are  oomparatively  rare  in  the  United  Btates, 
and  by  no  means  so  tronblesome  as  in  Europe. 
The  common  European  sing  (Z.  o^nstu.  Linn.) 
b  ammi  and  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and 
destniotire ;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  to- 
bacco.  salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a 
spot  infested  by  them  with  ashes,  lime,  floe 
sand,  or  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  body  and  prevents  their  walldng,  or  they 
may  be  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance; 
great  nambers  are  devonred  by  mammals, 
Birds,  and  reptiles.  The  rufous  sing  (L.  rr^fut^ 
Linn. ;  genus  wtm,  Femss.)  is  oonunon  on  tlie 
gronnd  in  wet  weather,  and  has  a  shield  of 
ed^tureons  gruns  with  the  respiratory  orifice 
toward  &e  anterior  part ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
et^or,  and  sometimes  nearly  black;  a  soap 
made  fro  fa  this  species  was  formerly  in  great 
reqaest  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The  L.  max- 
^lu  (Linn.),  fonnd  in  cellars  and  dark  woods, 
is  of  large  size,  and  often  spotted  or  striped 
with  bl^k.  Analogons  genera  are  fonnd  in 
Ama.  The  phosphorescent  slug  (tf).  noctiluea^ 
Pemss.),  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  is  more  than 
an  inch  long,  and  has  a  small  luminous  disk  at 
tiie  posterior  part  of  the  shield. 

SLUG  WORM,  the  common  name  of  the 
larvB  of  the  sawflies,  or  the  hymenonterons 
insects  of  the  fiunily  tmthredinidtB.  The  slog 
worm  described  by  Prof.  Peck  in  his  prize 
•my  (Boatan,  1799).  and  called  by  him  «sn- 
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thredo  eeroH  (linn.),  has  been  placed  by  Harria 
in  the  genus  telandria  (blennoeampa).  The  fly 
is  black,  with  the  flrst  pur  of  legs  yellowish 
day-colored ;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
I  of  en  iocli  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
smaller.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  cherry  and  plnm  trees  toward  the 
end  of  May,  disappearing  in  8  weeks  after  lay-< 
ing  their  eggs  singly  in  incisions  on  the  lower 
snrfiue  of  the  leaves;  the  young  are  hatched 
in  2  weeks,  coming  oat  from  June  5  to  July 
20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
legs,  a  pair  onder  every  segment  except  the  4th 
and  the  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long  when 
fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small  tad- 
poles, and  are  oovered  with  a  thick  allmy  mat- 
ter whioh  has  given  them  the  name  of  slogs ; 
they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  come 
to  uieir  fall  size  in  26  days,  casting  their  akin 
6  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  gronnd, 
diange  to  chrysalids,  and  come  out  flies  in  16 
day^ ;  they  then  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood, 
which  enter  the  gronnd  in  aatomn,  and  appear 
as  flies  in  the  ensning  spring,  some  remaining 
nnchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  on 
leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nn- 
meroas  as  to  strip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
and  even  cause  their  destractioa;  they  are 
eaten  by  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 
eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvaa  of  a  tiny  ich< 
neumon  fly  (encgrtu^.  The  toees  may  be  best 
preserved  agahist  thdr  attacks  by  afaoweriog 
them  with  a  miztnre  of  whale  dl  soap  and  war* 
ter,  or  powdering  them  with  a^es  or  qniekHme. 

SMALOALD  (Ger.  Sehmalialden),  a  town 
of  Hessc-Oassel,  in  the  province  and  84  m.  E. 
K.  £.  from  the  city  of  Fulda,  at  the  Jnnotioa 
of  the  Silla  with  the  Smaleald ;  pop.  S,478. 
It  is  an  antiquated  town,  has  important  mann- 
faotures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive salt  works  below  the  town;  but  it 
is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  Protestant 
league  formed  here  in  the  10th  century,  and 
the  "Smalcaldio  Articles."  vTlie  Smalcaldio 
league  was  oondaded  Feb.  97,  1681,  by  7 
prinoes,  2  oonnts,  and  11  free  tnties,  for  mn- 
tnal  defence  of  tJieir  retmons  and  pofitioal  in- 
d^>endenoe  ag^nst  Charles  V.  and  ^e  Oatho- 
Uo  states.  It  was  limited  at  first  to  6  years, 
bat  in  1686  new  members  were  admitted  at  a 
second  convention  at  Smaleald,  and  the  term 
extended  to  10  years,  with  a  resolution  to 
midntain  atf^army  of  12,000  men.  Hie  elector 
John  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Ilesse  became  the  leaders  of  the 
league,  whose  war  agaiftst  the  emperor  (164S 
-'7J  was  terminated  by  the  Tiotory  of  the  lat- 
ter at  MQhlberg,  April  24,  1647.— In  16S7  a 
convention  of  theolc^ans  met  at  Smaleald  and 
signed  a  confession  of  f^th  drawn  up  in  sever- 
al articles  by  Luther,  and  known  sobsequently 
as  the  "  Smalcaldio  Articles."  They  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  representation  of  the 
views  held  by  the  IVotestants  to  the  proposed 
otmnoQ  of  Mantna,  whioh  the  pope  haa  an- 
nonnoed,  trat  whicb  was  never  acid.  Thc7 
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were  entirely  in  conformity  with  the  Angsbnrg 
Confession,  and  were  received  among  the  sym- 
bolical hooks  of  the  Lntheran  church. 

SMALL  POX  (tariola\  a  contagions  fever, 
characterized  by  a  pnstnlar  eraptlon  having  a 
depressed  centre.  Though  some  medical  an- 
tbors  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  plague  <if 
Athens  described  by  Thncydidea  as  identical 
with  small  poz,  yet  most  a^ree  that  the  dis- 
ease was  unknown  to  the  anuoits ;  for  it  oonld 
scarcely  happen  tbat  so  fttal  a  diseas^  the 
course  of  wnich  is  so  strictly  limited  and  the 
aymptoms  so  strongly  marked,  could  fail  to  be 
iuteuigibly  described  by  the  medical  writers 
of  antiquity.  The  terms  variala  voApaue  first 
oooar  m  Uie  Bertinian  chronicle  of  the  date 
961.  Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin  earui, 
a  blotch  or  pimple,  while  poz  is  of  8ason  origin 
and  signifies  a  hag  or  poach ;  the  prefiz  small 
was  added  in  the  16th  century.  The  era  com- 
monly asstnied  for  the  first  appearance  of  small 
poz  is  A.  D.  669,  about  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Mohunmed;  it  seems  then  to  have  com- 
menced in  Arabia,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Mecca  by  an  Abyannian  army  is  attributed 
to  the  ravagea  made  by  small  pox  among  the 
taoops.  The  new  part  which  Arabia  under 
Konammed  and  his  followera  was  made  to 
play  in  history  contributed  to  the  rapid  prop»> 
gation  of  the  d^ase  throughout  the  W(^d. 
Bhazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who  practised  at 
Bagdad  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, is  the  first  medical  author  whose  writings 
have  come  down  tons  who  treats  ezpressly  of 
the  disease ;  he  however  qnotes  several  of  his 

Sredecessors,  one  of  idiom  is  believed  to  have 
ouri^ed  about  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D. 
622.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  at  first 
confounded  with  small  poz,  or  considered  as 
▼aii^ea  of  it;  and  this  enror  seems  to  have 
prevailed  mwe  or  less  nntil  Sydenham  finally 
showed  the  easenti^  difUbrences  between  the 
diseases.  Boerhaave  was  the  first  to  insist 
that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  propagation 
of  the  disease. — ^The  period  of  incubation,  that 
te,  the  time  that  elapses  ftom  the  moment  the 
patient  reoeives  the  contagion  until  it  begins 
to  manifest  its  effect  in  the  initiatory  fever,  is 
nsnally  14  days,  though  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  shorter  and  Id  others  longer.  Daring  this 
time  he  commonly  remains  in  his  ordinary 
health.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  an- 
nonnced  hy  chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  last 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  back, 
particularly  in  the  loins,  and  with  nausea  and 
Tomiting.  It  the  fever  runs  high,  with  vicAent 
p^  in  the  ha(^  and  much  delirium,  the  disease 
commonly  assumes  a  severe  form.  In  children 
the  invasion  is  often  announced  by  an  attack 
of  convulsions.  The  eruption  begins  to  show 
itself  on  the  Sd  day  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  to 
which  however  there  are  some  ezoeptions,  the 
eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  face,  then  on 
the  neck  and  wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and 
finally  on  the  eztremities.  On  the  6th  day  the 
eruption  is  complete,  and  after  this  few  oc  no 


new  spots  appear.  It  at  first  consists  of  nunnte 
papules  or  pimples ;  by  the  4th  day  from  their 
first  appearance  these  pwules  are  converted 
into  vesicles  filled  with  a  thin  lymph  and  hav- 
ing a  depression  in  their  centre,  whence  they 
are  termed  umbilicated.  The  ve«clee  begin 
now  to  be  snrrounded  by  an  areola,  wlridi 
soon  becomes  of  a  dark  <3inis(m  cfmr;  the 
lymph  which  they  contain,  at  first  ocdoriess  and 
transparent,  is  nvdually  converted  into  pin, 
which  increases  in  qnantit7  and  distends  thdr 
walls  nntU  they  become  hemispbericaL  About 
the  8th  day  (tf  the  eruption  a  dark  spot  makes 
its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  pustnle,  and 
gradually  dries  up  and  ia  converted  into  a  scab, 
when  this  scab  falls  it  leaves  either  an  indeli- 
ble cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  which  fedes 
very  slowly,  and  which  exposure  to  a  cool  at- 
mosphere for  a  long  time  renders  very  distinct. 
In  passdng  away,  the  emption  foDows  tiie  course 
it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scabs  first 
falling  from  the-floce,  then  from  the  trunk,  and 
last  from  the  eztremities. — When  the  postnles 
btively  tvw  In  nnmber,  tn^  are 
S(»netinies  widely,  ftom  each  otiuo^ 
and  the  disease  is  tenned  discrete  (vorMi  d»- 
ereta) ;  when  they  are  very  nnmerona,  they 
tonch  each  other  and  run  together,  and  then 
it  is  termed  confinent  (variola  eonfittem) ;  and 
between  the  two  a  third  variety,  uie  aemi-ooa- 
flnent  or  coherent,  is  often  spoken  of.  In  the 
discrete  form  the  fever  commonly  snb^des  on 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  when  the 
pnstiUes  are  few  in  number  it  may  not  return; 
but  where  they  are  at  all  numerous,  their  mat- 
uration is  commonly  attended  with  more  or 
less  fever.  With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion on  the  sanGace,  more  or  less  sore  throat  n 
complained  of;  on  examining  it,  the  fances  and 
tonsils  are  found  red  and  swollen,  and  pnstaks 
make  their  appearance  upon  them,  nptm  ^ 
roof  of  the  month,  and  the  inside  of  the  cheeks ; 
the  parent  at  the  same  time  is  commonly  more 
or  less  troubled  with  salivation.  When  small 
pox  is  confiuent,  the  snbcutaneons  cellular  tia- 
sne  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  the  swelling 
is  very  great,  and  by  the  Sth  day  the  patient  is 
commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes.  The  en^ 
tion  on  the  face  sometimes  coalesces  into  OM 
huge  sore;  it  is  attended  with  a  tormenting 
itching,  and  the  fever  is  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
the  debility  being  extreme,  and  the  patient 
restless,  sleepless,  and  often  delirions,  while 
the  pnue  is  sm^  frequent,  and  feeble.  In 
sneh  cases  the  accompanying  inflammatitn  of 
the  montii,  nasal  passages,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
adds  greauy  to  tne  ^stress  of  the  patient  and 
the  danger  of  the  disease,  sometimes  evoi  pio- 
dui^ng  sofibcstion.  The  disease  is  always  at- 
tended by  a  peculiar  odor,  but  in  confinent 
oases  this  is  nauseous  and  offensive  to  an  al- 
most tmbearable  degree.^  In  this  form  the  fever, 
which  commonly  abates' on  the  coming  out  of 
the  emption,  is  a^ravated  as  the  eruption  ap- 
proaches maturation.  The  Sth  day  of  the  onp- 
tion  or  Ue  11th  <tf  the  disease  Is  oommonly  tin 
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most  &Ul  d«7,  while  more  patiaitB  die  during 
the  3d  Toelc  of  the  ^seaae  than  eiOier  earlier 
or  later.  Thus,  of  168  fatal  cases  cited  bj  Dr. 
Gregory,  27  deaths  (nearly  J  of  the  whole) 
took  place  on  the  8th  day  of  the  ernpMon,  32 
died  m  the  first  week,  99  in  the  2d,  and  21  in 
the  8d,  and  bat  16  in  the  after  periods. — When 
patients  recover  from  severe  attacks  of  small 
pox,  blindness  from  an  intercnrrent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ooi^nnctiva  is  an  occasioDal  result, 
and  before  the  general  introdnotion  of  Tacciiia- 
tion  blindness  from  smallpox  was  of  very  com- 
mon ooomreQce.  Beside  inflammatioa  of  the 
eyes,  glaadalar  swellings  and  abscesses,  bed 
sores,  and  phlebitiB  are  oooaidonal  comfdicsp 
tions.  It  1b  also  sometimes  complicated  with  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood  producing  haem- 
orrhage from  various  organs,  together  with 
petechia.  These  cases  are  always  attended  with 
great  debility;  the  acoompaoyiog  fever  is  ty- 
phoid, and  the  eruption  itself  does  not  come 
oat  freely.  They  are  almost  invariably  &tal. 
Pregnancy  is  a  serioos  complication,  althoogh 
la  his  own  experience  the  writer  has  not  fouod 
it  so  frequently  a  fatal  one  as  authors  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Abortion  or  premature  de- 
livery with  the  death  of  the  child  is  com- 
monly produced,  but  the  mother  frequently 
recovers.  Sometimes  the  child  presents  the 
characteristic  eruption  of  the  disease,  but  this 
is  rare.  Still  more  rarely  a  mother  whose  sys- 
tem has  been  protected  by  Taooloation  or  a 

rivious  attack  erf  the  disease,  commnnieotes 
after  exposure^  to  the  faim  in  utero,  while 
she  herself  escapes.  Oonfluent  small  pox  is 
always  a  dangerous  disease,  and  the  danger  is 
aggravated  if  the  patient  be  still  In  infuioy  or 
over  45  years  of  age,  or  of  a  feeble  or  strumous 
ooQstitution. — The  mortality  of  small  pox  is 
estimated  at  ^  or  |  of  all  who  are  attacked; 
that  of  the  London  small  pox  hospital  for  the 
last  50  years  has  averaged  80  per  cent  Like 
many  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to 
epidemic  influence,  and  when  it  prevails  epi- 
demically it  seems  to  be  severer  and  more  fatal. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  it  is  communicated 
by  a  minute  portion  of  the  virus  being  insert- 
ed nnAx  the  cuticle  by  inoculation,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  disease  is  ftr  leas  violent  than 
if  commuuioated  through  the  atmosphere. 
"Whea  patients  are  inoculated  the  mortality  Is 
rarely  greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.  Inocula- 
tion was  introduced  into  civilized  Europe  from 
Constantinople  through  the  sense  and  cour- 
age of  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu,  but  since 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has 
been  discontinued.  (See  Yaooihation.) — ^For 
a  long  time  the  dai^rs  of  small  pox  were 
aggravated  by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in 
accordance  with  the  theories  of  the  time,  which 
still  have  their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the 
eruption  was  looked  upon  as  an  effort  made  by 
nature  to  the  system  from  morbid  matter; 
the  more  abundant  it  was,  the  bettor  for  tike 
patient.  The  eruption  was  aooordindy  eu- 
oouraged  by  warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmo- 
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rohere.  Sydenham,  was  the  first  to  inculcate 
the  neoesBitr  of  firee  ventilation  and  a  cooling 
regimen,  luld  oases  of  small  pox  require  little 
except  attention  to  hygienic  measures;  the 
disease  is  attended  with  littie  danger,  and 
should  run  its  course  uninflnenoed  by  art. 
When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be  early 
directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  he 
can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminis- 
tered. The  troublesome  itching,  which  causes 
gr^t  sufiSaring,  may  be  alleviatea  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sweet  oil,  cold  cream,  or  lard;  opiates 
may  be  useful  to  procure  deep,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  oooasionaUy  moved  by  mild  laxsr 
tives  or  enemata.  Small  doses  of  oidum  re- 
lieve many  of  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
small  pox,  such  as  headache,  backache,  vomit- 
ing, &o.,  and  fiu:tlitate  the  ontbreak  of  the  erup- 
tion. Materia  ointment,  made  of  1  drachm 
of  magnesia  to  1  ounce  of  ample  cerate,  is  a 
very  cleanly  and  efficient  application  to  the 
face  in  small  pox ;  the  scabs  shonld  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  will  come  off  easily,  and  the 
ointment  applied  several  times  a  day. 

SMALT,  a  fine  blue  color  prepared  fr^m 
glass  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  largely 
used  in  pmuting  and  in  printing  earthenware, 
^ee  Cobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  408.)  ^ 

SMART,  Chbibtofhsb,  an  English  classical 
scholar  and  poet,  born  at  Shipboume,  Kent, 
April  11, 1722,  died -in  theking'^  bench  prison, 
London,  May  2S,  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
Oambridfra,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
hall  in  1746,  and  guned  the  Seatonion  prize 
for  poems  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  6  years 
consecutively.  In  1762  he  married,  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  author.  Through 
Intemperance  aad  the  troubles  of  extreme  pov- 
erty he  lost  his  reason,  and  was  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  two  years ;  but  he  bad  in- 
tervals of  sanity,  and  during  tiiese  he  made 
prose  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  Phiedms, 
and  of  Horace.  He  wrote  the  "Hilliad,"  a 
satire  on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticized  his 
writings,  and  in  1762  published  a  collection  of 
his  poems,  to  which  he  afterward  made  addi- 
tions, A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
but  they  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 

SMEATOK,  Jobs,  an  English  civil  engineer, 
born  at  Ansthorpe,  near  Leeds,  June  6,  1724, 
^ed  there,  Oct  28,  1792.  From  early  diild- 
hood  he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  mechan- 
ics, and  l>efore  be  reached  his  16th  year  had 
made  some  mechanical  inventions  and  discov- 
eries of  considerable  importance.  In  1742  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law,  which  after  a 
little  time  his  father  allowed  him  to  relinquish 
and  devote  himself  to  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing. In  1760  he  took  up  the  busioess  of  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1761 
invented  a  machine  for  measuring  a  sliip's  way 
at  sea.  In  the  two  yesrs  fbOowmg  he  made  a 
series  ot  experiments  "  oonoendng  the  natural 
power  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills  and 
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oth«r  maohiDndepcoidiaff  on  matHar  mottoo," 
and  be  read  a  paper  on  tEiu  auttject  before  tlie 
royal  society.  From  this  investigatioD  raaoltad 
some  valuable  improvements  in  nydranlic  ma- 
chinery, inoreauDg  the  power  one  third,  for 
which  the  royal  society  in  1760  bestowed  on 
him  the  Copley  gold  medal.  In  1764  he  visit- 
ed Holland  and  Belgiom,  ud  azamined  eare- 
folly  their  aystem  «f  oanala,  dilns,  Im&s,  and 
passage  boats;  and  in  17&9  ne  oommonicated 
to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  an  invest^a- 
tion  by  which  he  had  reduced  the  art  of  de- 
•igoing  wind  mill*  to  geoersl  principles.  The 
Eddystone  Hothouse  bung  destroyed  by  fire 
in  17fi6,  Smeaton,  on  the  recommendatiott  of 
Lord  Maooleafield,  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, was  employed  to  rebuild  it  (See 
IjoaraousB,  tm.  z.  p.  528.)  This  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  engineering  established  Smea- 
ton^s  repotation,  and  he  was  oonstantly  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  the  constmction  or 
planning  of  important  works ;  be  built  oaoals 
and  loc£s  on  the  Derwentwi^r  estate,  cmi- 
strncted  the  great  oanal  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde,  improved  the  Oalder  navigation,  sap- 
plied  Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water, 
•rooted  the  Spnm  li^thonae,  greatly  improved 
Bamsgate  harbor,  preserved  the  old  London 
bridge,  and  erected  a  ntimber  of  fine  bnd^  in 
Scouaod.  In  1765  he  withdrew  from  bosioesa, 
bat  was  oonsolted.  in  almost  every  important 
work  till  his  last  sickness.  He  published  a 
volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (l7dl), 
and  his  professional  reports  were  poblished  in 
1813  by  the  institution  of  civil  en^ueers  in  8 
vols.  4to.,  to  which  a  4th  was  afterward  added. 

SMELL,  the  sense  by  which  we  take  cogni- 
zance  of  odors,  and  of  which  the  nose  is  the 
recipient  organ.  Odorous  wnsnfttions  are  gen- 
erally beliend  to  cmsist  cf  matoial  particles 
or  extrema  minnteness  disseminated  m  the  air. 
The  true  sense  of  smell  is  confined  tothenpper 
portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  where  the  Ist  or 
oliactory  nerve  is  distributed ;  the  lower  por- 
tions of  thia  cavity  belong  to  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  have  only  the  ordinary  sense  of 
toaoh  from  the  branches  <^  the  6th  or  tri&cial 
nerve ;  the  epithelium  is  dark  brown  and  very 
thick  and  pulpy  in  the  olfaot<H7  ref^on ;  the 
nervous  filunents  form  a  conriderable  part  of 
its  thickness,  and  differ  from  ordinary  cerebral 
nerves  in  contuning  no  characteristic  white 
enbsUmce,  in  not  being  dirinble  into  element- 
ary fibriUffi,  and  in  bung  nucleated  and  finely 
gnanolar  in  texture;  they  seem  to  be  direct 
continuations  of  the  gray  vesioular  matter  of 
the  dbctory  bulb,  a  *'  portion  of  tiie  nervous 
centre  put  forward  beyond  tiie  cranium,  in  or- 
der thut.  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand, 
the  impressions  of  which  the  mind  ia  to  beoome 
cognizant."  The  olfactory  nerve  conveys  no 
motor  influence  to  any  muscles,  and  confers  no 
common  sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
(For  the  general  structure  of  the  n.asal  pasaages 
see  Kobe.)  That  odors  may  be  transmitted 
through  water  as  well  as  air  seems  proved  by 


the  lalBse  rise  of  tiw  <^&ct(HT  sao^ia  in  fiAs*; 

but  it  is  probable  that  the  air  cootuned  in  the 
water  is  the  vehicle  of  comrnunic^on.  Odor- 
ous particles  must  be  introduced  withia  Ihe 
olfactory  cavity,  and  to  its  upper  portion  Cor 
their  ftdl  appreciation;  henoe  they  are  more 
quiokly  pero^ved  when  the  vnd  !a  blowing 
fron  an  odorous  body,  and  less  when  frcsn 
the  opporite  direotian,  as  is  firaUtar  to  dl 
huntOTS.  There  is  no  deflate  pereqitkn  of 
odors  nnless  the  mind  is  directed  tberato;  we 
do  not  smell  if  we  breathe  through  the  moaSh, 
and  a  too  dry  or  a  too  humid  sorfiace  ia  rm£^ 
Torable  fur  acute  peroq>ti<m,  aa  we  know  in 
the  1st  and  2d  rta^ss  of  a  ooamon  cold  in  the 
head.  A  great  part  of  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
all  of  it  which  pertains  to  the  peroeptum  of 
flavors,  beloDgs  pnq>eriy  to  smell.  (See  Xastv.) 
This  sense  varies  much  in  individuala,  and  in 
the  same  individual  at  different  times ;  it  ia 
mora  acute  in  some  t"<m"""'*«  than  in  othera, 
and  in  most  much  more  so  than  in  man ;  some 
animals  appreciate  odors  impcroeptible  to  ob, 
and  others  aeem  ^iher  not  to  notioe  or  even 
to  enjoy  such  as  we  conndor  dangeram  or  dis- 
gusting; the  camivora  are  very  ansoeptifale  to 
snimal  scents,  and  slightly  so  to  those  ef  pluta 
and  flowers,  while  the  herhiviva  are  most  asm- 
sitive  to  the  latter  ;  while  man  haa  lees  aoote 
smell  than  most  snimala,  hia  sphere  of  snse^ 
tibility  to  both  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
odors  is  far  more  extended.  The  dbondaat 
supply  of  blood  vessels  wanna  the  air  entering 
the  nose  or  mouth,  and  the  numeroua  gtandnla 
afford  the  mucous  secretion  whoae  preaenoe  is 
necessary  to  perfect  smell.  Divinon  of  the  61- 
factory  bulb  deatroys  the  power  of  apjweciating 
odors,  though  irritating  aubstanoee  may  be  per- 
edved  by  the  sensosy  fibres  of  the  6th  pair  of 
cerd)ral  nervea;  division  of  tiiefith  pairmsy 
hnpair  amell  by  interfering  witii  the  aeccetioBS 
of  the  aentdtive  membrane.  The  naea  ci  ttis 
sense  in  animals  are  to  indicate  the  diractitai 
and  presence  of  food,  to  discriminate  ita  qual- 
ities, and  to  inform  thun  of  the  approach  of 
enemies ;  it  is  always  situated  in  the  nd^bor^ 
hood  of  the  month.  In  man  it  does  not  serve 
in  the  selection  food,  giving  no  warning  of 
noxions  qualities,  and  oAen  directly  leading  to 
the  use  of  deleterious  substances;  it  ia  more 
acute  in  savage  than  in  dvilized  man,  and 
highly  so  in  all  races  when  other  senaea, 
whether  oi  sdght  or  hearing,  are  defioi^t ;  it 
ia  oiken  nngnlisriy  exalted  in  fUseoaod  atatca, 
and  in  aome  eases  of  eomnambnlism.  Smbs 
men  are  senutive  to  one  odor  and  not  to  an* 
ether ;  asafiatida  and  garlic,  ezceedii^^y  ofiiur 
Kve  to  most  perams,  are  agreeaUe  to  aome, 
and  what  waa  onoe  repugnant,  like  the  yWsMt 
souf^t  after  by  the  epicure,  by  habit  beoonss 
desuable;  there  are  many  other  ringnlar  i^ 
aynorasies.  The  organ  of  smell  in  air-breath- 
ing vertebrates  corresponda  with  that  of  man 
in  all  essentalal  particulars  of  stroctore,  and  its 
efliciMicy  may  generally  be  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  cufutosy  gsdij^  and  nerves;  the 
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otfaoaoDi,  in  wMoh  the  nual  puuges  are  de- 
voted to  the  ejection  of  the  water  taken  in 
with  the  food  as  well  aa  to  reepiration,  have 
an  obtose  sense  of  smell,  and  the  dolphin  fam- 
ily are  believed  to  be  desdtate  of  it ;  in  fishes 
the  organ  is  not  connected  with  the  naoath, 
but  is  a  cavity  by  itself^  with  single  or  doable 
nostrils;  insects,  some  molltuiks,  and  ornsta- 
ceans  seem  to  possess  the  sense  in  considerable 
perfection,  and  rarions  organs  have  been  con- 
aidered  as  ased  for  its  pnrpoaes.  (See  baatm^ 
and  MoixusoA.) 

fi^LT,  a  Boft-n^ed  fiah  of  die  saknon  &m- 
3y,  and  genos  omMrus  (Artedi).  The  body  is 
elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there 
are  3  dorsals,  the  lat  with  rays  and  the  2d  ad- 
ipose and  rayless;  ventrals  under  the  anterior 
rays  of  dui-sal ;  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongae 
Tery  long,  and  ua  the  premaiillaries  small  and 
hooked;  gill  openings  wide;  ur  bladder  silvery 
within.  The  common  American  smelt  (£?.  «i- 
rideaeeas,  Les.)  is  abont  10  inches  long ;  the  np- 
]>er  pans  with  the  dorsal  and  oaodal  fins  are 
yellowish  green  with  coppery  reflections,  with 
very  minute  black  dots;  sides  silvery  white ; 
abdomen  and  lower  fins  milky  white ;  gill  oov- 
era  golden.  It  is  foond  from  New  York  to  Lab- 
ndor,  going  np  rivers  ia  early  apring  and  re- 
tnmiag  to  the  aea  late  in  autumn,  at  which 
times  Immense  qnantities  are  taken  by  hook 
and  nets ;  the  flavor  ia  veiy  delicate,  and  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  bdng  mostly  eaten  fi-esh ; 
when  transferred  from  nut  into  fresh  water, 
they  have  become  permanent  resideDts  in  Cham- 

Jlain,  Sqnam,  and  Winnipisec^ee  lakes,  and  in 
amaica  pond  near  Boston;  they  are  smaller 
and  more  slender  than  the  marine  eraelL  From 
the  vicinity  of  Batli,  Me.,  at  least  100  tons  of 
these  fish  are  annnally  sent  to  the  Boston  and 
New  York  markets ;  as  they  will  average  16 
to  the  pound,  this  would  give  8,000,000  smelts 
from  a  single  locality.  The  European  smelt 
{O.  apmrlanv*^  Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  mches  long, 
fighter  colored  above,  with  thicker  body  and 
narrower  head.  They  are  foand  in  all  the  riv- 
ers opening  into  ncniliem  seas ;  they  are  the 
tperlaiufii  the  French  and  the  spirling  or  spar* 
ling  of  the  English ;  when  recently  tMen  from 
the  water,  they  have  a  sweetish,  not  disagree- 
able, and  OQComber-Iike  odor,  from  which  the 
generic  and  the  common  names  are  derived. 
Smelts  eat  small  fish,  cruBtaceans,  and  mol- 
lusks,  and  they  are  themselves  devoored  by 
sharks  and  other  predaoeona  fishes. 

SMELTma.  See  Ooppbb  SuxLiiNa,  laov 
UAirnFAOTunz,  Lead,  and  Silvbb. 

SMEW  {mergellxa  albellut,  Selby),  a  web- 
footed  bird  difibring  ft-om  the  t^pioU  mergan- 
sers, to  which  sab-amily  it  belongs,  in  having 
the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and  ele- 
vated at  the  base,  and  the  mndiUes  with  short 
and  closely  set  lamelhe.  It  is  about  17^  inches 
long,  and  27  in  alar  extent;  the  general  color 
is  white,  whence  its  oommon  name  of  white 
nan ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  nape,  semlnNutar  on  each  aide  of  lower 
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Bsok,  middle  of  bad^-  tail,  and  wiiq(s  black  t 
8cf4)alara,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertiala,  an4 
secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  the  hea4 
is  reddish  brown.  It  is  found  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter  coming  down 
to  central  Earope,  frequenting  the.sea  coast, 
lakes,  and  rivers ;  it  is  an  expert  swimmer  ana 
diver,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  ernstaceens;  the 
nest  is  made  near  the  water,  and  the  ^igs  are 
8  to  13;  like  other  mergansers  it  hybridizes 
with  the  docks,  eepeoially  with  the  genns  cAm- 
gula  (Flem.).  It  is  generally  believed  to  be 
accidental  in  America,  only  a  single  fbm^ 
specimen  having  been  obtained  by  AndnboBf 
near  Hew  Orleaiis ;  tiie  Inrd  stated  by  Wilson 
to  be  this  was  probably  the  boffle-head  (sZon- 
gula  Amerieana,  Bonap.). 

SMIBERT,  or  Smybkbt,  John,  a  Scottish 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  ^ut  1684,  died 
m  BtMton,  Mass.,  in  17S1.  Having  attained  a 
respectable  position  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
London,  whither  he  bad  repaired  early  in  life, 
he  was  induced  in  1728  to  accompany  Dean 
Berkeley  to  America;  and  upon  the  fulnre  of 
the  benevolent  scheme  devised  by  the  latter, 
he  settled  in  Bo^n.  .  He  painted  meet  of  the 
contemporary  worthies  of  Kew  England  and 
2TeT  York,  and,  according  to  Dnnlap,  exercis- 
ed a  considerable  inflnence  upon  Oopley  and 
Trumboll.  His  most  celebrated  painting  is  a 
large  portrait  piece  representing  Berkeley  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  together  with 
the  artist  himself,  on  their  first  landing  in 
America.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Yale 
college. 

SUIRKE,  Sib  Robebt,  an  English  architect, 
bom  in  Londdn  in  1780.  He  ia  the  oldest  son 
of  Robert  Smirke,  a  popular  gmro  painter. 
After  a  tour  of  observation  and  study  through 
Germany  and  soathem  Europe,  he  estabUahed 
himself  in  London  in  1805  as  an  architect.  He 
brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his  design 
for  Oovent  Garden  theatre  (18O8-'0),  which  waa 
destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1866.  Sabseqnentiy 
he  was  employed  in  designing  many  pnUio 
bnildinf^  in  the  metrop<dis,  the  most  ooimder^ 
able  bemg  the  mint,  a  Grecnan  Doric  edifice 
erected  in  1811 ;  the  post  office  (183d-*0) ;  the 
college  of  phyridans;  King's  college,  as  the 
eastern  wingt^  Somerset  house;  and  the  British 
musenm.  These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 
His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  vS 
York  minster  and  the  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also  erected 
buildings  for  the  United  Service,  Oarhon,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  clubs,  the  last  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  Sydney  Smirke.  He 
has  been  a  royal  academician  «nco  1612,  and  in 
18S1  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  ia 
the  author  uf"  Specimens  of  Continental  Archl- 
teetore"  (fol.,  London,1806). — Stdnkt,  yonnger 
brother  of  the  preoe^g,  is  dJso  a  prominent 
architect.  His  style  is  mom  ornate  and  florid 
than  that  of  his  brother,  and  has  been  employ- 
ed with  effect  upon  several  of  the  London  club 
houses,  eepeually  the  new  Carlton  in  Pall  Mall, 
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"Bt  abo  direeted  the  rertoratioiui  ot  the  Tem^ 
charoh  and  liohfield  eathedralf  ud  is  at  ^rtt- 
«nt  the  ardiitMt  of  the  Ritbh  miueiim,  the 
radiiK  room  fn  the  inner  gnadrande  of  which 
la  hia  oUef  profoaskMiial  effort  He  has  pnblisfa- 
ed  a  4to.  volome  entitled  "  Architecture  of  the 
Temple  COitirch." 

SMITH.  L  A  oentral  oo.  of  Miss.,  loteraect- 
•d  hj  Strong  river,  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Leaf  river;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  I860,  7,686,  of  whom  S,105  were  sUves. 
The  sorfiue  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  poor. 
The  prodoetioDs  in  1850  were  128,641  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  46,460  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1,111  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  10  chnrch- 
ea,  and  174  pupils  attending  puUie  schools. 
Capital,  Ralfllgfa.  IL  A  N.  £.  oo.  of  Texas, 
bounded  K.  bv  the  Babino  river,  and  E.  hj  the 
Neohes,  and  drained  by  the  sonroes  of  the  An- 
gdina ;  area,  090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,896, 
of  whom  4,982  were  slaves.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Borfaoe  la  prairie  land,  and  the  st^ 
is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  126,- 
S66  bu^elB  of  Indian  com,  80,820  of  sweet 
potatoes,  115  bales  of  cotton,  and  20,990  Iba. 
of  butter.  There  were  7  chorohes,  and  180 
papila  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Ty- 
Ur,  III.  A  N.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  the 
Camberland  river  and  druned  by  Caney  fork ; 
area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.inl860, 16,867,  of  whom 
4,228  were  tdaves.  The  sarfi^  is  rongh,  but 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  producUona  in 
1860  were  1,066,410  bushels  of  Indian  corUf 
97,765  of  oata,  2,877,894  Iba.  of  tobaeoo,  182,- 
972  of  butter,  and  80,881  <^vo<d.  There  were 
6  grist  mills,  7  saw  mUls,  5  tanneries,  60  ofaurch- 
•s,  and  1,718  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital.  Carthage. 

SJIITH,  Adam,  a  Soottidi  philosopher,  bom 
ait  Kirkcaldy,  Fi^ire,  Jane  6, 1728,  died  in 
Edinburgh,  Jnly  17,  1790.  Being  of  weak 
eonstitufion,  and  his  father  having  died  before 
his  birth,  he  was  oareftilly  and  indulgently 
hrought  up  by  his  mother.  At  the  grammar 
achool  of  Kirkcaldy  he  attracted  notice  by  his 
jwssion  for  books  and  extraordinary  memory, 
and  by  habits  of  abstraotion  in  company  and 
of  talking  to  himself,  which  adhered  to  him 
through  ufe.  From  hia  14th  to  his  l7th  year 
he  pursued  his  atodies  at  the  university 
Glasgow,  devoting  himself  especially  to  mathe- 
matics and  niAoral  aotenoe,  and  attending  the 
lectnrea  of  Dr.  Hntoheson  on  moral  philoeophy. 
Intended  for  the  church  of  England,  he  went 
In  1740  to  BaliOl  college,  Czford,  as  an  ezhibi- 
-tioner  on  BneII>  foundation,  remained  there 
*l  years,  became  intimately  acijQainted  with 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  literature, 
and  aimed  at  a  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  tbe 
■English  language.  He  was  severely  reprimand- 
ed for  reading  privately  Home's  "  Treatise  on 
Human  Nature."  Abandoning  the  project  of 
taking  orders,  he  retomed  to  Kirkcaldy,  and 
in  1748  fixed  his  reddeaoe  in  Edinburgh,  where 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Karnes  he  deliv- 
ered leotnna  on  thetorio  and  bellea4ettrea,  the 


first  eoorae  on  polite  lifcentare  ever  givea  m  a 

Scottish  university.  None  of  thean  hnve  beat 
published,  but  they  eatahlished  bia  litmiT 
r^tati<Hi,  and  be  was  elected  fa  1761  profta- 
sor  c£  logio  in  the  mmniHj  Olaagov,  ud 
waa  transferred  in  the  fdlowing  year  to  tba 
diair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  iinivcp- 
rity,  which  he  filled  neariy  19  years,  the  hap- 
piest, as  he  declared,  of  bis  life.  Hia  ooorse 
was  divided  into  4  parta.  The  first  bested 
natural  theol(^;  in  the  sooond,  devoted  to 
rthios,  be  devuoped  tbe  doctrines  contained 
in  hU  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentimoite;"  hi  tbe 
third,  the  suQect  of  which  was  justice,  be 
traced  the  gradual  pn^ress  oi  JurisfHiidenee 
and  government;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  sob- 
Jeot  of  whidi  was  expediency,  he  examined 
those  political  regulatima  which  relate  to  com- 
meroe,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  and  militair 
estabiidimenta,  and  which  are  i*alftiilatrftil  to 
increaae  the  power  and  proq>eril7  of  a  atata^ 
The  last  dividon  included  &e  aubatance  of  hia 
work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Natioas."  ffis  lee- 
turee  were  generally  delivered  extempwe, 
attracted  a  multitude  of  stodents,  while  his 

X'mions  became  mominent  6ul^|ects  of  d^ooa* 
n  in  clubs  and  Uterary  soci^ee.  His  fin* 
publicationa  were  articles  in  the  "Edinbor^ 
Review,"  beg™  ^  ^766,  of  which  two  numbcn 
only  appeared.  He  pnUished  in  1769  bis 
"Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  which  he  bad 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  which 
he  maintains  the  doctrine  that  idl  moral  emo- 
tions and  diatincti<ns  spring  from  sympathy. 
It  gave  him  a  wide  rqmtaaon  as  a  moralist 
and  writer.  (See  ICwix  FBiunoFHT,  vol.  xL 
p.  717.)  From  thia  time  he  devoted  a  Inger 
proportion  of  his  lectures  to  Joria|inidenoe  ud 
p<^ticsl  economy.  Near  the  dose  of  17<8  ha 
reogned  his  p^^easorsfaip  to  accompany  the 
young  duke  of  Boodeugfa  on  his  travels.  Th^ 
visited  Paris,  re^ed  18  months  at  Tonlonsa, 
passed  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  retoming 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1765  remained  there 
neariy  a  year.  Tnrgot,  Qaesnay,  Keder, 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  ICarmontel,  the  ah1>4 
Morellet,  Boffon,  D'Holbach,  Mme.  Bieooboni, 
and  HUe.  de  Leepinasse  were  among  his  ao- 
quMUtancee.  From  the  duke  de  la  Bodiefoa- 
oanid  be  reouved  particular  attention,  notwitiH 
standhig  tbe  aevere  Judgment  whien  be  lad 
poaaed  on  tbe  nwrims  of  his  grand&ther.  Te 
Quesnay,  but  for  bis  death,  he  would  haro 
dedicated  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  He  re- 
turned with  hia  pupil  to  London  in  Oct.  ITM^ 
and  soon  after  fixed  his  reudence  for  10  yeaia 
witii  his  mother  at  Kirkcaldy,  earned  in  se- 
vere study,  and  oocatdonally  viriting  Edinbui^ 
and  London,  where  he  met  with  the  best  liter- 
ary society.  For  many  years  he  had  enjoyed 
an  intimate  friendship  witii  Hnme,  "on  both 
sides  founded  on  tiie  admiratitm  oi  genioa  and 
tiie  love  of  simplidty ;"  but  the  latter  vainly 
sotight  to  withdraw  him  from  his  retiremeot 
by  reiweaenting  tbe  town  aa  the  proper  soeoe 
lor  a  man  of  letters.  In  1776  appewed  fcii 
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l*ng  nutnred  ami  important  work,  entitled 
"  InqnfaT'  into  t^e  Natore  and  Booroei  the 
W«aith  of  NatkHU."  ^ee  Poutioai.  Eoommr, 
vnl.  xHL  p.  44».)  Kr.  Bw^e  afflraw  tbi* 
**  Adam  Smltii  ooqtrttmtod  inor«,  hj  the  pnbli- 
«aMoii  <rfdib  Aigie  work,  toward  the  h^t^nesB 
of  men,  than  hu  been  effsoted  by  the  united 
aMlties  of  all  th^  •tatesmen  and  l^^lators  of 
whom  history  has  preeerred  an  aathenttc  ac- 
count." It  reo^red  aereral  additloiis  in  the  8d 
«dition  07S4c),  bat  the  4th  edition  (1789)  was 
anohang«d.  It  was  translated  into  ^  prin* 
cdpal  European  langttages,  referred  to  in  the 
house  of  ocnnmons,  and  its  author  oonsnlted  hj 
tiie  minister.  He  reidded  for  two  years  after 
its  pabHoaMon  ohiefly  in  London ;  was  ^^int- 
ed  m  1778  one  of  the  eommissioners  of  castoms 
few  8o<^land;  and  afterward  rraoored  to  Edin- 
btr^h,  whwe  he  reridad  dnriur  the  remaiiidw 
of  his  life.  Oooopied  with  official  dntiei,  ho 
pnl^iihed  notb^  more,  and  the  mabMnala 
wldoh  he'had  ooUeoted  oa  the  prinoii^  <rf  law 
and  goremment  and  on  other  sntgeots  were, 
exeapting  6  detadwd  easays  that  ^>peared 
posthnmondy,  destroyed  by  Us  order  Joet  be- 
fimhisdeath.  In  17M  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  had  acoompanied  him  to  the  capital,  se- 
yerely  affiloted  him;  he  was  never  married, 
and  he  snffered  aooUier  bereavement  in  1788 
by  the  death  of  bis  ooocdn  Mias  Donglass,  who 
auperintended  his  boosehold;  and  his  death 
ooonrred  after  a  Ihigering  and  painful  illness. 
In  1787  he  had  been  eleotod  lord  rector  ot  the 
university  of  Gla^w.  The  state  of  hla  fop- 
tane  oonftrmed  what  his  most  intimate  tViends 
hjid  sospeeted,  that  a  large  pnqiwryat  of  his 
savings  was  allotted  to  offloee  of  secret  charity. 
Hia  library,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  in- 
daded  about  5,600  well  seleoted  volmn«s,moft 
of  them  degantly  bound ;  and  he  remarked  to 
one  <rf  his  friends  that  he  was  "a  beau  la 
nothing  but  his  book*."  He  generally  wrote 
by  ^ota^n  to  an  amannanslB,  and  he  allowed 
very  few  notes  or  refbreaoes  to  authoritiea  in 
his  pnblica^ns,  regarding  them  as  blemishes. 
"That  there  were  many  pecnliaritiee,"  says 
Dngald  Stewart,  *'  both  in  his  manners  and  in 
his  intelleotoal  habits,  was  manifest  to  the  moat 
nperfloial  observer;  but  ahhmigh,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  these  peenliarioea  detraoted 
iwthing  fhnn  tiia  respect  wMoh  his  abiU- 
tiea  comraaoded,  and  aithoogfa  to  his  intimate 
friends  they  added  an  inexpressible  oharm  to 
his  oonverMtion,  while  thoj  displayed  in  the 
moat  interesting  light  the  artless  simpHdty  of 
hia  heart,  yet  it  would  reqnire  a  very  sldlfkil 
pendl  to  |H«sent  them  to  the  pnblio  eye.  He 
was  oertunly  not  fitted  fior  the  general  com- 
merce (tf  the  worid,  or  for  the  basin  ess  ot  ao- 
tive  life.  The  comprehenstve  speonlatiooB  with 
whieh  he  bad  been  occupied  from  hia  youth 
rendered  him  ptttioularly  Inattentive  to  wnil- 
iar  objects  and  to  oommon  occurrences ;  and  h« 
frequently  exhibited  instances  of  absence  which 
have  aoaroefy  been  aorpassed  by  the  fenqy  of 


SMITH,  Albkbt,  an  English  author,  bom  at* 
Ohertsey,  Hay  1816,  died  at  Fulham,  near 
London,  Hay  28, 1800.  He  was  adncatod  in 
the  mmhant  tailors'  sohool,  and  bM^  intwd- 
•d  ftv  the  surgical  profeariwi,  to  whidi  his 
fether  belonged,  walked  the  hospitals  in  Lm- 
don,  and  also  studied  at  Paris.  He  snba^ 
quentiy  Joined  his  fether  in  practice,  but  was 
soon  led  by  hw  literary  tastes  to  become  a 
writer  for  the  periodical  press.  Settfi^  in 
London  in  1841,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
"  Bentley's  Hagarine,"  and  within  a  few  years 
produced  "  The  Wassail  Bowl,"  The  Adven- 
tures of  Hr.  Ledbury,"  *'Th6  Soattergood 
Family,"  The  Harohionees  of  Brinvilliera," 
"Ohristopher  Tadpole,"  and  "The  Pottletoa 
Legacy."  He  was  also  engaged  for  some  tamo 
in>on  "  Punch,"  his  oontribuoons  to  which  in- 
etoded  "The  Physltrfogy  of  Evening  Parties,'* 
"  The  Hedioal  Student,^'  and  other  Bght  Tarift>- 
tisa;  and  in  1847-*9  lie  produced  a  number  of 
annuing  trifles  sntitled  "The  Natural  Hlstorr 
of  the  Gent,"  "The  Natural  History  of  tha 
BaUet  Oirl,"  "  Stuok-np  People,"  &o.  He  also 
wrote  Ohristmaa  adi^tations  trim  the  talea  of 
I>i<^ens,  burlesques,  and  other  stage  pieces. 
A  Journey  to  Oonstantinople  in  1640  ftimiabed 
him  with  materials  for  his  "Houth  at  Oon- 
stantlnoide,"  and  also  for  the  public  entertain- 
ment called  the  "Overland  Hail,"  which  he 
first  brou^t  out  in  Hay,  1860.  In  AngnsL 
1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Hont  Blano,  and 
his  entertainment  founded  thereon  proved  the 
moat  sQOoeasflil  venture  of  his  literai7  career, 
having  on  Hay  8,  1855,  been  nven  for  the 
HioDajuidth  time ;  and  It  retahied  an  nndknfai- 
ishsd  hold  npon  popular  fevor  when  in  1866 
the  author  departed  for  China.  Upon  return- 
ing to  England  he  gave  a  OUnesa  entwtaln- 
ment,  which  in  the  spring  of  1860  was  replaced 
hr  the  more  popular  story  <tf  Uont  Blana 
This  he  oontinuM  to  repeat  until  within  two 
days  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  after  an  attack  of  apo* 
plexy.  His  latest  litwary  compositions  were 
tiiose  contributed  to  the  "  Oomhill  Hagszitte." 
He  wrote  little  however  during  the  last  10 
years  of  his  life,  his  entertainments,  by  which 
he  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  having  absorb- 
ed thegreater  part  ct  hia  time. 

SMITH,  Alxxaxdmb,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
in  KUmantoek,  Deo.  81,  1880.  He  la  the  son 
of  a  pattern  designer  in  hia  native  town,  and 
was  dsstined  fer  the  dertoal  profesrioa. 
oumstances  having  oocurred  to  defeat  tl^  pro- 
ject, he  became  a  pattern  designer  for  a  laoe 
feotory  in  OlaagoWj  and  about  the  age  of  17 
began  to  exerone  hu  talents  in  roelrimi  com- 
poMtion.  In  1659  he  was  introduced  to  the 
general  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
"Oritio"  and  the  "Eclectic  Beview,"  in  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  iastalments  his 
poem  of  the  "Life  Drama."  In  1864  he  waa 
appointed  secretary  of  the  university  of  £din- 
burgli,  and  about  tiie  same  time  delivered  a 
series  ni  piritUs  leetures^  one  of  whUt,  «n 
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MBnriuf  M  aK«tloti«l  Foet,"  wis  maA  oou- 
mended.  He  has  sinoe  pablislied  "  Bonnete  of 
the  War,"  in  etmjanotioa  with  Bydnoj  Dob«U, 
"Oit7 Poems"  (1667),  and  "Edwin  of  Deira" 
(1801) ;  and  he  is  a  atqaeai  oontribator  to  the 
pario^eal  press. 

■  SMITH,  Gebkt,  an  Ameriean  philanthropist, 
bom  in  tJtioa,  N.  T.,  Haroh  6, 1707.  He  is  the 
aon  of  Peter  Smith,  Icnown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  oeBtnry  as  one  of  the  largest  land- 
koldara  In  the  United  Statee.  He  vas  grad- 
vated  at  Hamitton  oollef^  Olinton,  N.  In 
1818.  Hii  prin(^sl  oocn^Hrtion  has  been  the 
ttiani^iement  of  the  lai^  landed  estate  left 
hy  his  fiither.  Thoi^h  never  a  stadent  at 
Ww,  he  was  in  1858  admitted  to  praotioe  m  the 
state  and  federal  courts  of  New  York,  and  has 
partimtated  in  seTeral  important  trials.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  end  in 
IflBS  eonneoted  htnu«f  with  the  American  col- 
eniaation  society,  from  the  hope  that  the  sno- 
eeas  of  its  ^jects  woold  lead  to  speedy  eman- 
oipation.  He  gave  lai^y  for  the  aooomplish- 
mmt  of  ita  ol^Ms;  bnt  in  1885  he  withdrew 
from  it  and  eounoted  himself  with  the  Amer- 
iaaa  8iitt«laTery  society.  Thon^  inheri- 
taaoe  and  pnrohase  from  his  fellow  heirs  be 
waa  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
Ibdted  States,  he  nevertlieleBB  became  strongly 
opposed  to  land  monopoly,  and  praetaoally  U- 
Instratod  his  sentiments  by  distributing  SOO,- 
000  acres,  partly  amoi^  institations  of  kam- 
ii^,  bnt  miostiy  among  the  poor  white  and  black 
men,  fai  parcels  averaf^g  nearly  00  acres. 
His  lai^est  gifts  of  money  nave  been  in  aid  of 
cmaneipadon,  and  to  enable  the  poor  to  boy 
homes.  In  1862  Ur.  Smith  was  elected  to  con- 
gress from  the  district  comprising  the  conntiee 
M  Oswego  and  Madison ;  bat  at  tlie  dose  of 
the  first  or  long  nosrion  he  rewmed  on  aooonnt 
of  thepresnveof  his  {MiTateaffldn,  and  also  on 
•oGoimtftfhisdmlishfiDrpabliolife.  Formany 
years  he  haa  advoealed,  both  1^  public  speeches 
and  by  poUlshed  essi^  and  appeals,  a  larger 
liberty  of  opitdon,  and  ft'eedom  from  what  he 
bdieves  the  bondage  <rf  sect.  In  1881  Hr. 
Smith  made  a  few  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  vig- 
oroQs  and  nncompromiung  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  which  his  country  was  involved,  and  also 
wrote  many  articles  to  this  end  for  the  press. 
Hr.  Smith  has  published  nnmerons  pamphlets, 
epeedies,  addresses,  dtc.,  bnt  few  of  these  have 
men  colleoted  in  permanent  fonn.  In  18H  a 
volume  of  his  speeches  in  congress  was  pub- 
liahed  in  New  York,  andin  1861  anothervolome 
was  issued,  entiUed  "Sermnis  and  SpeedMif 
by  G«rrit  Smith." 

SMITH,  HnntT  BomoH,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican olergjman,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  Kov.  91, 
1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  ooUepe 
fai  1884,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1886-^7,  and 
In  1840-*41 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
Bangor,  and  subsequently  at  Halle  and  Berlin ; 
vas  pastor  of  the  Oongr^ational  church  in 
Vest  AmesbuiT,  Mass^  from  1849  to  1847; 


was  imrf'eiMr  ef  mental  end  moral  phUoao^afj' 
in  Amherst  ooUege  from  1847  to  1860 ;  pnifea- 
•OT  of  efanreh  history  in  the  Union  tbeotogical 
seminary,  New  York,  from  1860  to  1666;  aod 
has  been  since  1860  profeasor  of  sjatoiuaiia 
theolcwy  in  the  same  institution.  Prof.  Smith 
revisedand  edited,  with  valoable  additiona, the 
Edinburgh  translatitn  of  Gieseler's  "  Church 
History"  (8  Tola.  8va,  New  York,  184«-'S7), 
and  traaslRted  the  4th  vbhnne.  In  1869  be 
published  "  The  History  of  the  ObxaA  of  Christ 
inObrenolo^wlXaUea;  a  Synciiromstio  View 
id  the  Events,  Obaraotaristio%  and  Cnltare  «€ 
each  Period,  inoloding  the  History  of  Polity, 
"Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines^'  (atiaa  fomx 
New  York).  In  1860  he  published  a  "  Memorial 
«f  Anson  G.  Phelps"  (13mo.,  New  ToHl),  and 
in  1860-*e9  a  revised  i&i^ish  edition  of  Hagen- 
bach's  Hirtory  oi  Ohri^ian  Doctrines"  (3  vtig. 
8vo.),  with  additions  rendering  it  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  work  extant  on  that  sub- 
Prof.  Smith  has  been  for  many  years  a 
oontribntor  to  the  religious  periodical  ^ 
aratore  of  the  country,  and  since  1859  editoc 
of  the  "  American  Theological  Beview."  B^ 
side  the  books  we  have  named  he  has  pnbliidi- 
«d  nmnorons  addressee,  orations,  andoecarionl 
eennoos,  some  of  which  have  excited  coneidera- 
ble  attenticm ;  among  these  w« :  "  The  Bd^ 
tions  of  Fsith  to  {^osojdiy,"  an  addreas  before 
the  Porter  rhetorical  society,  Andover  (1849); 
"The  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Scienoe  of 
Ofaurch  History,  an  luangnral  Address**  (New 
York,  1861);  The  Idea  of  Christian  Theokwy 
aaa  System,  an  Inaugural  Address"  (New  Yoi^ 
1800);  "The  Beformed  Churches  of  Europe 
and  America,"  delivered  before  the  Presbyts* 
rian  historical  sodety  (St.  Louis,  1806);  "An 
Aliment  for  Christian  Colleges"  (1867);  and 
an  oration  on  ".Esthetics,  or  ^  Scienoe  of  the 
Beautifbl,"  befbae  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  socie^ 
of  New  York  university  (1861).  He  bss  also 
eMktribnted  to  thia  nolMMedia,  among  otheta, 
the  articlea  on  Oalvm,  H«gel,  Kan^  the  Ba> 
limqed  Church,  and  Sohelmig. 

SMITH,  Jaheb,  one  of  the  siguera  of  the  deo* 
laration  of  indep^tdenoe,  bcnn  in  Ireland  aboat 
1719,  died  in  York,  Penn^  July  11, 1806.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father's  family  in 
1739,  studied  law  with  his  brother  George  in 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  after  hia  admission  to 
praotioe  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sfaip- 
pen^rg,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
surveyil^;.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
York,  which  became  his  permanent  home,  aod 
entered  npon  the  legal  iH«fesoon.  HisextensiTe 
practice,  abilities,  and  eloquence  enabled  him 
to  exert  a  powerfiil  influence  In  behalf  of  the 
r^ta  (tf  the  ooloaiee,  and  in  1774  he  was 
cbosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  provindal  meet- 
ing, or  rather  "  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,*' which  convened  at  Philadelphia 
July  16.  At  tiiis  meeting  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  "  prepare  and  faring  in 
a  dnught  (S  Instmotioos  to  the  rwresentatives 
In  assembly  met;"  and  these  "fiistruotioM," 
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togtUMT  viih  Smtth'a  '^Sinr  on  Oe  Ooutita- 
iiaattl  Power  of  (^«at  Brit^  om  the  OolraiM 
in,  Anuriea,"  gave  the  flnt  strong  impolse  to 
the  oMue  of  tiie  roTolation  in  that  region.  He 
AMitinned  to  take  a  promiaent  pert  in  all  pro- 
^<»al  movements,  and  in  was  ohoeen  a 
member  of  the  oontiaental  congress,  in  which 
he  coDtmned  till  1778 ;  and  when  oongreas  held 
Its  sesijons  in  York,  the  board  of  war  ooonpied 
his  law  ofBce.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  t^e  general  assembly  of  Penoi^lvania. 

SMITH,  Jambs  aod  Hoea£is,  £ngliBh  antfaors, 
whose  namee  are  commonly  associated  to- 
gether in  lUeranr  history.  The  former  was 
iom  in  London,  10^  177JI,  and  died  there, 
Dee.  Si,  1680;  and  tlu  latter  was  bom  in 
London,  Dec.  81, 1779,  and  died  at  Tnnbridge 
Wells,  July  19, 18i».  They  were  the  sons  of 
Bobefft  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner  of  Loodoo, 
vho  held  for  many  years  the  office  of  soli<dtor 
of  the  ordnance,  and  were  early  trained  to  an 
aotire  bo^esa  life,  James  in  Uie  professional 
bosiness  oi  his  father,  to  whose  office  he  erea- 
tually  snooeeded,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of 
the  stock  exchange.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  oMUnry  they  began,  under 
the  adrioe  and  enoouragement  of  Oamberland 
the  draEsatist,  to  write  for  a  variety  of  maga- 
moM  and  newspapers.  The  poetical  ImitatKms 
«ntitied  "  Horam  in  Lond<»i,"  orfginaUy  cim- 
triboted  to  the  "  Monthly  ICiiror,"  and  after- 
wwd  lepnbUshed  in  Kpgland  and  America, 
were  written  principally  by  James  &nith.  In 
1813  l^e  rebouding  of  Drory  Lane  theatre  led 
to  the  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  oommittee  for  an 
•pening  address.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
Ine  brmiws,  in  6  weeks,  completed  a  series  of 
parodies  on  the  popular  aothors  of  the  day,  tak- 
mg  this  subject  for  their  theme ;  thns  arose  the 
Well  known  volmne  of  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
which  has  passed  through  an  abnost  mipre- 
oedented  namber  of  editions  in  England  and 
America.  In  the  prefitoe  to  the  18th  edition 
(1888),  by  Horace  SmitJi,  the  writer  states 
that  Soott  Ottoe  remarked  to  him  in  aUoeion 
to  portiDns  of  the  "  Tale  of  Dmry  Lane"  tnv- 
•itted  from  "Hannitm":  "I  mwt  certainly 
Iiave  written  thb  mys^  althoo^  I  forget 
upon  what  ooossion."  Oontented  with  ue 
lepntation  which  this  enterprise  bad  bron^t 
him,  James  Smith  daring  the  remainder  of  his 
life  wrote  anonymoasly  for  amusement  w  r»* 
lief^  eontribnting  van  de  toeiiti  and  epigrams  to 
tiae  magazines  or  annuals,  or  assisting  Oliarles 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"Oonntry  Ooosins,"  his  "Trip to  France,'*  and 
other  so  called  "  entertainments."  Horace,  on 
the  contrary,  was  at^acted  by  the  snocess  of 
the  "  R^'eoted  Addresses"  to  devote  himself 
more  closely  to  literatore ;  and  subsequent  to 
1830,  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was 
for  36  years  one  of  the  moat  isdnstrioas  authors 
of  Ei^bud.  In  1835  appeared  "Brambletye 
House,"  his  first  and  best  novel.  It  was  sno- 
oeeded by  '*Tor  HiU,"  "Reuben  Apriey," 
"Jane  Lomax,"  "The  New  Forest,"  and  other 


Dofeks  few  of  which  are  new  known  ouMde 

of  the  oirouhMing  libraries;  and  in  1846  tha 
a^or  took  a  fonoai  leave  of  the  public  in  the 
prefiMW  to  "Love  and  Mesmeriun."  Shelley 
^ke  with  enthuaiaam  of  Horace  Smith's  wit 
and  sense,"  and  generosity;  and  L«gh  Hunt 
has  dedared  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Shelley,  he  never  met  with  a  finw  nature  in 
man.  A  seleotion  from  the  poetical  works  of 
Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  '*  Ro- 
je<tted  Addresses,"  with  a  memoir  by  I^iea 
Sargent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857. 

SMITH,  Sut  Jaxes  Edwabd,  M.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist,  bom  in  Korwidi,  Dec.  3,  1769, 
died  theta,  Mandi  17, 1838.  He  stodiecl  medi- 
oine  at  Edinbor^  and  in  1783  reo^ved  I^. 
lb>p»*s  gold  medal  for  the  best  botankal  ool- 
leonon;  and  soon  afterward  he  beoame  tha 
possaflsw  by  purchase  of  the  books,  mann- 
■oripte,  ADd  h«-barinm  of  linnwus.  He  eoah- 
menoed  the  praotioe  of  his  profesdon  in  Lon- 
don, but  soon  made  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
continent  occupying  some  years,  reoMved  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  linnsMm  sooietr  of  Loudon,  of  whieh  he 
was  the  first  premduit.  In  1796  he  retwmed 
to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution. 
He  wrote  "English  Botany"  (86  vols.,  with 
8,693  colored  figures  by  Sowwby,  Londmi, 
179&-1807);  Flora  BriUumiea  (8  vols.,  1800- 
18M);  "The  English  Fkm"  (i  vols.);  iVni 
ffrtfeaaom) ;  Prodrorniu  Florm  Oraoa  (1808), 
dEo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  th* 
botanical  articles  in  Reee's  "  Oydopsdia." 

SMITH,  JoHif,  ^e  founder  of  Virginia,  bom 
in  Willooghby,  Linoolnshire,  in  1679,  died  in 
London  in  1681.  He  was  of  highly  respectable 
parentage,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
the  free  schools  of  Alford  and  Louth.  At  the 
age  of  IS  he  sold  bis  books,  satchel,  and  what- 
ever else  be  had,  with  the  intention  <^  going 
privately  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  f^her, 
who  left  him  a  respectable  estate,  prevented 
him  from  csrrying  his  sobeme  into  effect.  At 
the  age  <tf  16  he  entered  a  oonnting  hoose  at 
I<rnn ;  but  soon  qnitting  his  nuatw'a  bndnesi^ 
with  10  ihillii^ famished  by  Ids  fiienda,as  he 
says,  "to  get  rid  of  him,"  he  aooompoded  a 
son  of  Lord  Willou^by  to  France.  At  Or- 
leans he  was  dismiaed,  but  instead  of  return* 
ing  to  England,  he  nude  his  way  to  the  Low 
Oonntries,  and  partidpated  in  the  wars  then 
raging  in  that  p«rt  of  Europe.  After  remain- 
ii^  thm  4  yews  he  embarked  ior  Scotland, 
and  thence  soon  returned  to  Willoughby.  Here 
he  retired  to  a  forest,  in  which  he  biult  him- 
self a  lodge  of  boi^hs,  and  occupied  hia  time  in 
hunting,  horsemanship,  and  the  study  of  mili- 
tary history  and  tactics.  Bat  his  love  of  adven- 
ture retnming,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  tl» 
Low  Oouutries,  where  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  Jmning  the  armiea  engaged  in  fighting  with 
the  Turks;  and  aftwharing  been  robbed,  and 
<Hily  esoi^ed  dying  of  want  on  several  oooa- 
siona  by  aoliiating  jUme,  he  at  last  reaohed  Mai^ 
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•dDes,  vben  heembatM  fbrltily.  Avlolai* 
•e«m  bavliig  ■riMB,  Oe  idlgrlnM  who  ware  in 
Inge  nai]i1>en  on  tli«  tmwI  deemed  It  a  nui^ 
^  the  displeasare  of  HeaToa  at  the  preaeiioe 
of  a  hereto,  and  Smith  wm  Hinnrn  Into  the 
•ea.  Swimming  to  the  ide  of  Bt  Maiy,  not  ftr 
distant,  he  was  taken  on  board  a  TVraoh  ihlp, 
with  whidi  he  rlaited  Alexandria  and  the  ooaM 
of  the  Levant.  Daring  the  voyag*  tiiey  met 
with  aTenetian  argon-  riohly  laden,  and  in  the 
engagement  whioh  followed  Smith  distii^;nish- 
ed  hinuelf  h^ly,  and  reoeired  a  large  reward 
as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He  afterward  made 
the  toar  of  Italy,  bnt,  never  abandoniw  hia 
original  jmrpose,  went  to  Orats  la  Btjna.  in 
1601,  and  jfttned  aa  a  Tolnnteer  tiie  annr  ot 
Baron  KlsseU,  wMeh  waa  attempttng  to  no&n 
the  garrison  at  a  Tran^vanlan  town,  berieged 
1^  90,000  Tnite.  Tbrcmgh  Smith's  contrlraiioe 
a  oonunanloation  was  opened  with  the  fntren, 
a  oombined  aasaalt  was  planned  and  BQoee«< 
fblly  oairied  into  exeentimi,  and  in  oonseqnenoe 
the  Turks  gave  np  the  siege.  For  this  exploH 
he  was  pot  in  oommand  of  a  troop  ot  200  horse 
In  the  regiment  of  Oonnt  If  eldrltoh.  In  a  anb- 
seqaent  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  a  horse  shot  nnder  him ;  and  In  another 
sl^  he  met  and  killed  in  eingje  combat  8 
Tmdsh  ohampions.  For  theee  expldts  he  waa 
nude  mi^or  in  his  regiment,  and  reoeired  from 
the  prince  of  Transylvania  a  patent  of  nobility 
and  a  pension  of  800  dncata.  Later  in  the  war 
be  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner)  and  sent  aa 
s  dare  to  Oonstantinople.  Hwe  he  aeenred 
tiie  auction  of  his  yoaag  mistress,  who  fearing 
for  Ms  safety  sent  him  to  her  brother,  Tlmoor, 
pasha  of  Kalbrits  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  she  fhukly  stated  her  feeUnga. 
The  Tartar  prince,  indignant  at  the  disgraoonl 
attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  CSiristian,  «m- 

Eloyed  Smith  to  thresh  com  fn  his  oomitry 
oase,  and  one  time  insnlted  hhn  so  grossly 
that  Smith  beat  ont  his  brains  with  the  flaiL 
Arraying  himself  fn  the  dead  man's  dothea, 
and  moonting  bis  horse,  he  rode  to  the  desert, 
and  fbr  S  or  8  days  wandered  withovt  end  or 
aim.  He  stmck  at  last  tiie  main  road  leodbw 
into  Bossia,  and  after  a  wearisome  Journey  « 
16  d^  reaohed  a  Bnasin  garriatm  on  dM 
Don.  There  he  was  kindly  treated  and  well 
mo^ed  fin',  and  from  thence  joameyed  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  his  old  companions  in  arms;  and  af- 
ter having  been  fhrnished  with  money  to  re- 
pair his  wsses,  he  started  fcr  Ekigland.  On 
his  way  he  traTeUed  throogh  Germany,  Franee. 
and  Spain;  and  bearing  Uiat  a  civil  war  had 
q>rang  np  in  Barbary,  he  went  to  Iforoooo 
with  uie  mtention  of  taking  part  in  it,  bat,  be< 
eoming  disgusted  with  both  parties,  left  the 
ooantry  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  came. 
The  vessel- was  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  two 
Spanish  men-of-war,  bat  sacoeeded  in  escai^g, 
and  about  1804  Smith  retomed  to  Endand. 
At  this  time  all  Enrope,  and  espeolally  all 
EnS^and,  waa  agitated  by  the  atlRing  diaoor- 


oriaa  In  Ibe  lufw  woiU.  Oapt.  SoaaoU,  a 
hran  and  eipwianoed  nsflgatcr,  had  alreafa 
exi^md  Oe  coaata  of  the  new  oontiMBrt^ 
easily  persuaded  Smith  to  ewage  in  th« 
ftMmdlng  of  a  colony.  A  reyaf  patent  waa 
issued  in  1806,  granting  leave  to  oertain  in- 
dividoals  **to  dedDoe  a  colony  into  Virginia,'* 
and  on  Dec  19  of  that  year  Hie  exp^ttian, 
ootifllating  of  8  veesda,  under  the  eonunaod  of 
Newport,  and  carrying  106  mw,  set  aaSL  By 
the  dtartw  the  local  government  was  plaeed 
In  the  hands  of  a  oooncil,  the  members  of 
which  were  appointed  and  removaUe  at  the 
pleasore  of  the  crown ;  their  naoMs  wen 
placed  in  a  sealed  box,  not  to  be  opened  unCfl 
tb^  arrival  in  Vi^finia.  On  the  voyage  dia> 
aanaloDa  mnmg  np  among  the  teaaera^  and 
mndi  euDUy  waa  maaifeated  against  Smith  hy 
9omo  ot  Ida  aaaodatea,  who  were  enviona  at 
his  popnhuity,  and  periiapa  Irritated  by  hie 
hangh^  and  nneomprominng  tf^nt.  At  the 
Canaries  he  was  charged  by  Wingfield  and 
othera  with  a  conspiracy  to  mnrder  the  council, 
nsarp  the  government,  and  make  himself  king 
of  Virginia,  and  waa  in  conaeqaenoe  kc^  a 
prisoner  dtuiag  the  ronamder  of  the  voyage. 
After  they  had  landed,  and  it  waa  detenmned 
to  form  a  settlement  aboot  40  milee  from  the 
month  of  Jamee  river,  the  sealed  box  waa 
<q>ened ;  and  though  Smith  waa  named  one  of 
the  connoU,  he  waa  exdnded  by  tiie  other  m«t- 
hara  on  the  ehaqce  of  aedittm.  ^  did  not 
how9VOT  allow  hu  diaappointnifliit  to  dcatn^- 
Ms  devotion  to  the  intereata  of  the  coIobj. 
Ahmg  with  Newptnt  ha  headed  a  pai^  it 
SO  men  sent  to  dieoorer  the  sonree  of  the 
Jones.  Aboot  6  weeka  afl«r,  when  Newpivt 
was  on  the  point  of  retnming  to  iCi*g*w*^,  the 
en«nies  of  Smith  wmd  hmi  to  retnm  aad 
be  rqirimanded  by  utie  oonndl  in  England, 
rather  tiian  to  aoffer  the  diagraoe  of  a  pohfie 
conviction  in  the  new  settlement  Bat  «nith 
felt  himself  strong  in  the  affeetions  of  moat  of 
the  oolonista,  and  still  stronger  in  his  inno* 
oenoe.  The  trial  which  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained  resnlted  in  hia  triomphant  aoqmttal  and 
the  ^nal  diseoBBfitnre  of  hia  enenoiaa,  and  ha 
waa  then  made  a  member  ot  the  oonncU;  liv^ 
ing  on  bad  and  aoan^  fiiod,  the  membera  d 
the  odoDy WM«  aooo  radnoed  bydiaeaaa,  Tba 
preridentT  Wtni^ld,  embeaaled  th^  atcrea 
and  was  deposea,  Bateliff  b^i^  made  hia  soo- 
oessor.  But  the  Miergy  and  varied  exparieaea 
of  Smith  now  gave  him  his  proper  poa^on. 
He  became  the  real  bead  of  the  goveramentt 
and  to  his  efforts,  almost  nn^ded  aa  they  were, 
the  salvation  of  the  infiuit  colony  waa  owing: 
He  set  abont  the  building  of  Jamestovm,  and, 
after  providHng  the  colonists  with  lodgings, 
made  ezonrnons  into  the  neighboring  cooatry 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  oom.  "  The  S^iarda," 
we  are  ti^  **  never  mwe  greedily  desired 
gold  than  he  vi(4Qal8,  nor  hia  soUiera  more  to 
abandon  the  ooantry  than  ha  to  hem  HJ"  Om 
one  ooeasion  WingfieU  and  Kendall  made 
prepanrtioaa  to  eaei^  to  England  with  aoaa 
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maloontente ;  bnt  the  eoddcn  nrlTftl  of  Bmith 
pTBTnited  the  plan  from  being  oarried  hito  ez- 
eoation,  althoogh  it  was  foimd  neoeuary  to 
lesert  to  arms.  On  oae  of  hia  expedUions  in 
search  ot  corn  he  vas  taken  prie^ier  by  tbe 
Indiana,  bnt  his  life  vas  saTod  bj  the  Inter- 
fcrawcB  ot  Poeahontas.  (BeeFooAaoiiTAB.)  He 
vaa  sent  bat^  by  Powhatan  to  Jameatown,  and 
after  an  abaenee  of  7  weeks  found  "all  In  omn- 
boidon"  on  his  retnrn.  The  colony  was  re- 
duced to  40  men,  and  tbe  larger  portiw  of 
these  had  determined  to  retam.  This  attempt 
Bmitii  prevented  by  his  decisive  action  and  at 
tbe  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  tbe  arrival  of  New- 
port with  ISO  men  revived  tbe  drooping  spirits 
of  tbe  colonists.  In  June,  1608,  Smith  set  oat 
<m  an  expedition  to  explore  Obeaapeake  bay, 
and,  after  making  a  sorvey  of  the  coasts  as  fiir 
as  tiie  moath  m  the  Patapsoo,  returned  to 
Jamestown  on  July  SI.  The  oolmiits  be  again 
fonnd  discontented  and  spiritless,  and  being  in-- 
dtenant  at  tbe  oondnet  <h  their  president  Bat* 
mt,  Hbey  insisted  that  Smith  should  take  his 
^aoe.  On  JnlyM  he  started  im  another  ezpe- 
mkm,  leaving  Betirttm  as  depn^.  In  the 
aovrse  of  this  voyage  he  explored  the  head  of 
tiie  Ohesapeake,  and  returned  to  Jamestown 
on  Sept  7.  In  these  two  voyages  Oapt.  Smith 
adOed,  according  to  Us  own  oonipntata<m,  about 
8,000  miles,  and  fKnn  his  snrveys  oonstructed 
a  map  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  country  b<v- 
dering  upon  it,  which  is  sdll  extant,  and,  oon- 
ridering  the  oireomstanoee,  very  accurate.  On 
S^it.  10  he  was  formally  inaugurated  as  prerf- 
dent  of  the  colony,  and  immediate^  set  about 
tiie  duties  of  his  administration.  Tbe  men 
were  r^nlarly  drilled  In  military  exercises, 
and  bniuiiws  were  repaired  or  erected.  In  a 
short  time  Newport  arrived  from  England  with 
a  mnnber  of  oowniBtB;  and  bcdng  charged  not 
to  return  without  discovering  tho  Sooth  sea, 
be  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose  a  barge 
wUeh  conld  be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again.  Smith  vainly  objected  to  this  mland 
expedition,  which  was  a  total  fkilure.  On  tb^ 
return  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  by 
^  present,  who  obliged  ev»y  man  to  labor 
6  hours  a  day.  By  Newport  he  sent  baok  a 
fhmk  and  spirited  reply  to  the  council  in  Eng- 
land, the  members  of  which  were  governed  by 
a  voiioy  which  locked  to  sudden  emoluments, 
and  who  had  written  him  a  letter  fall  of  com- 
plaints. In  the  mean  time  he  labored  to  pre* 
vent  the  apprehended  deficiency  of  com,  and 
fai  paraoanoe  of  this  ofeject  made  an  incAbetoal 
attnnpt  to  setae  tba  pnaon  of  Ftnrhatan.  In 
this  anterprise  ha  was  oftm  snmnuided  fey 
great  perils,  and  onoe  was  nearfy  poiaoned. 
For  some  time  alter  bis  return  the  colony  con* 
tinned  to  be  filled  with  internal  dissenriMis  and 
foar  of  tbe  Indian^  but  tbe  influence  and  ener* 
gy  of  the  prerident  restored  quiet  and  security. 
His  administration,  however,  had  given  no 
satiaftujtion  to  tbe  company  in  England,  who 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding .  their  golden 
drmans  realised,  and  irritated  by  the  nadefor> 


eatial  mannOT  of  ftidth,  "who  had  the  sense  to 
see  tbe  impraotieability  of  their  plana,  and  the 
frankness  to  tell  them  bis  opinion  of  them.  A 
new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  powers 
beret(^re  reserved  to  the  king  were  trans- 
fNTcd  to  the  company.  Lord  De  La  Ware  was 
made  gavenae,  am  a  fleet  of  O  vessels  om- 
taining  more  than  500  emigrants  set  sail,  hav- 
ing on  board  S  ooounisdMiers,  Newpoit,  Sir 
lliomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  who 
were  antlH»i»d  to  supersede  the  ^xia^ng  ad- 
mini8trBti<Hi  oi  tbe  oolniy,  and  manage  its  of- 
furs  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  The 
vessel  with  the  8  commkaioners  was  wrecked, 
and  7  ships  only  reached  Virginia.  AUhon^ 
there  was  no  legal  aotbority  to  supersede  tbe 
president,  Smith  st  first  made  no  attempt  to 
maintain  his  power  over  the  new  emigrants^ 
who  were  nuntiy  **  dissolute  gallants,  packed 
off  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken 
tradeameD,  gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit 
and  fortune;  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fit- 
ted to  eorrnpt  than  to  foond  a  eommmwealtii." 
Disorder  and  (Usastn  so  quiokly  ensued  that 
Smith,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  better  portion  ot 
the  ooiottists,  resuned  his  abandoned  fbnotions. 
Befaetory  pMWHis  he  threw  into  prison,  and 
new  setdemenUwere  planned  and  established. 
Betuming  from  a  Tirft  to  one  of  them,  he  was  in- 
jured severely  by  the  explositm  of  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder; and  feeling  the  need  of  the  b^  saigi* 
cal  skill,  ud  tired  o(  struggling  with  malicious 
and  violent  enemies,  he  returned  to  England 
In  the  autumn  of  1609.  In  Harch,  1614,  he 
set  sail  from.  London  with  two  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  and  discovery  in  New  Sln^ 
lano.  He  returned  in  August,  and  presented  a 
jnap  of  the  ooontry  between  the  Penobscot  and 
Cape  Ood  to  Priaoe  Oharles.  In  Mareh,  1615, 
he  sailed  tgaia  for  the  same  coast  with  the  In- 
toitiMi  of  efifocting  a  permanent  settlement. 
Tlie  voyage  was  a  succession  of  disasters.  Ha 
was  ohaaed  several  tinkes  by  pirate^  and  near 
Flms  waa  taken  by  a  Frendi  nuuKi^war,whiQh 
kept  him  prisoner,  allowing  the  crew  to  retam 
to  Flynionth  witii  the  vessel.  At  Roehelle,  to 
which  place  &ej  carried  him,  he  escaped  from 
the  ship,  and  returned  to  England  shortly  af- 
terward. While  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
which  was  really  a  pirate,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyages  to  New  England,  which  was 
published  in  1616;  and  he  ^nt  the  summer 
of  that  year  in  tbe  west  of  £aigland,  distribut- 
ing oopies  of  tiie  woric  For  us  services  the 
P^month  omnpsny  oeated  him  admiral  (tf 
NawEn^and.  Theremdnder  of  his  Ufe  (tapt. 
Sntith  pused  in  his  native  land,  and  bnt  fov 
incidents  connected  with  his  personal  histoiy 
during  tbe  time  are  known.  In  a  statement  to 
his  msjesty's  commissioners  for  the  reforma* 
tion  of  Vii^^iua,  wobatdy  written  abofA  16S4^ 
he  says  thi^  he  has  spent  6  years  and  more 
than  £600  in  tbe  serriee  of  Virginia  and  New 
En^and;  yet,  he  continues,  '*in  neither  of 
those  two  countries  have  I  one  foot  of  land, 
nor  the  very  house  I  bnilded,  nor  the  ground  I 
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ordiBarUy  those  two  oonntaiM  divra  before 
1D6  by  tbon  that  Beitber  fa«Te  tbam  aor  know 
th«m  bat  by  mr  dsscriptioiu."  He  pnblisb* 
ad  several  Trorka,  the  two  most  impoitaiU 
of  whida  are  "The  geoeraU  Htatorieof  Vir- 
ginia, New  Enfflaad,  and  the  SomnMr  Isles" 
(1926X  and  "Tbo  true  Travels,  Adventnrea, 
Md  Obaerrstioitf  of  C^[)tafaM  John  fimitii,  is 
Barope,  Aria,  AfiHoa,  and  Amwioa,  frm  1699 
to  iaS9"  (1680).   These  two  worka  wen  w 

rted  at  Riehnond  in  1919  <B  vols.  8v».). 
IS81  be  pnUbhed  aleo  a  work  entidad 
AdTer^menta  tar  the  Unexpuienoed  Plant- 
era  at  New  [Qi^and,  or  anywhere,  or  the  Patfa- 
«%y  to  Experienoe  to  weot  a  Plantati(Hi.*'— To 
no  one  more  than  to  Oapt.  Bmitb  is  the  settle- 
■rait  of  the  North  American  coast  Joady  dae. 
Wlthoat  him  the  Vir^nia  colony  woold  have 
miserably  perished.  By  the  Indians  be  was 
looked  ap<ni  with  rererenoe;  and  although  he 
sometimes  tiiMted  them  with  severity,  they 
nerer  broi^t  any  oomplainta  agi^nat  his  jns- 
tice.  He  was  tiie  first  to  reconraead  the  set- 
tiement  of  New  England,  and  in  hta  ^forts  to 
adronoe  the  colonization  of  A»«iea  he  spared 
neltiMr  time  dot  li^r.  His  fimlta  were  those 
of  an  enthnsiastic,  detanoined,  aad  anoempro- 
nUng  spirit,  and  by  tiieae  be  made  enemiee 
who  were  enabled  oftentii»ea  to  prevent  him 
firom  leoeiving  his  Jnat  reward. 

SMITH,  Jomr  Ptb,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English 
clergyman,  bom  in  Bheffleld,  Hay  36,  1774, 
died  at  Oaildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5,1891.  In  his 
SSd  year  he  entered  tiie  Independent  aeadeny 
at  Botherham,  and  was  ohosen  in  1800  olasai* 
oal  tQtor  in  the  Homerton  theological  academy. 
He  mbeeqnently,  while  retaining  hia  totorahip, 
became  pastor  of  a  newly  oonstttnted  ohnroh 
at  Homerton ;  and  In  1818  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity tutor.  From  1848  to  1850  he  was  again 
elassieal  tater;  but  oa  the  eraaolidatbh  ot 
Homerton,  H^hbnry,  and  Ooward  aoadeariea 
into  New  eolMe,  he  resigned,  and  hia  fItiCBds 
rtised  an  annnity  for  him,  tiie  capital  to  Anud 
i^r  hb  death  a  Smith  soholarship  in  New 
oolite.  Br.  Smith  reoeired  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Tale  college  in  1807,  and  that 
of  LL,D.  from  Karischol  ooUege,  Aberdeen, 
in  1885.  He  was  also  a  fellow  «f  the  rorol 
society  and  of  the  geological  society,  ma 
attainments  in  phye{<Ml  soienoe  were  very  ez- 
tensire.  His  principal  pnbhriwd  works  are: 
**The  Soriptare  Testimony  to  the  Messiah'* 
(2  vols.,  1818-'21;  4th  ed.  gready  enlarged, 
1B47);  "The  Adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesns 
Ohrist  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Idolatry'* 
(1811);  "FoarDiaoonraeeontbeSaerifioeand 
Priesthood  of  Jesns  Ohrlat"  (8d  ed.,  1627) ; 
"  On  the  Personality  and  DMidty  of  the  Holy 
Spbit"  (1381);  "The  Moaalo  Aeooont  of  the 
Ch^tion  and  the  Deluge  ithirtrated  1^  the  Bis* 
ooveiies  of  Modem  Sdenoe"  (1887) ;  **  On  ^ 
Belation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
parte  of  Ctaologioal  Seleiioa"  (5th  ed.,  1854), 


SUitU,  Jcumsl  See  XoBHoiifL 
SMITH,  SaMnu.  Fnuicia,  D.D^  an 
ean  derg^nan,  bMn  in  Boston,  Oct.  SI,  1609, 
He  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  cul^  in  18W, 
Btadied  theology  for  8  years  at  AndoTer,  and 
for  the  next  18  months  waae^tor  of  tke  **Bt^ 
Hat  MissioBBry  Magadne"  hi  Boeton.  Dn^ 
his  collegiate  and  theological  oomve  ha  waa  a 
large  ooiUjribdtor  to  tiie   Esoyolopsadia  Amer* 
ioana."  In  1884  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  tiie 
first  Butiat  ehoKh,  WaterriUe,  Me.,  and  afe  the 
aame  time  elealed  profoeaor  <Mf  niodem  laa- 
gOMealB  VaterriUeooU^  bedt  whidi  mmM 
be  fflled  till  1848,  wh»  he  removed  to  Nev* 
ton,  Mass.,  and  became  pastor  of  tiie  first  Bi^ 
tist  chnroh,  nd  editor  of  the    ChristuD  Be< 
view."   He  oontimied  hie  charge  of  the  lattw 
till  1849,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  York 
and  remained  in  the  pastorate  at  Newton  tiU 
the  attmmer  of  1854,  when  be  'resigDed,  aad 
has  ^lee  bean  engaged  In  litwary  parsaits  and 
editing  the  pnblieations  of  the  American  Bap* 
tist  miaiionary  onion.   From  his  earlj  yomlh 
Dr.  Smtth  has  contribnted  ki^y,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  to  periodical  literature;  and 
me  well  known  hymn,  "  My  oountry  I  'tis  ot 
thee,"  is  one  of  his  earlier  prodocticHia.  b 
1848,  in  conneetioa  with  the  Bev.  Banm  Stow, 
be  eoaq>iM  the  ^'Paabirist,"  a  ooUeetion  of 
psakna  and  hymns  more  widely  circulated  than 
any  other  hi  the  United  Statea.    ffia  «te 
publications  are :  "  Lyrio  Gtms,"  poei&s  origl* 
nal  and  selected  (Boebm,  1844),  and  ''Life  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton"  (Boston,  1846).  He 
also  contribnted  a  large  portitm  of  the  songa  in 
the  "Juvenile  Lyre,"  edited  by  Lowell  MMOSt 
SMITH,  SAMtiBi,  Stahhops,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  m 
Amerioan  clergyman,  bom  at  Pequea,  PeBa.t 
March  16, 1760,  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug, 
SI,  1816.    He  waa  gradnated  at  PriBcrtoB 
oollege  in  1767,  and  from  1770  to  1778  filled 
tiie  ofiSoe  of  tatw  there.    He  waa  thoa  li- 
fiensed  to  i»'e«oh  1^  the  presbytery  of  Nev 
Oaatle,  and  apett  aome  time  aa  a  nuanonair  in 
tiM  western  oooatiea  <tf  Virginia.    For  iS» 
porposB  ct  aeenring  his  eduoational  serrieea 
here,  a  seminary  was  establidbed  <^  which  he 
waa  made  principal,  and  which  afterward  be> 
caiAe  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.   In  177t 
he  was  appointea  profoasor  of  moral  philosonhy 
in  the  oollege  ai  New  Jersey.  In  1786  he  detiv- 
ered  an  auiversary  addreas,  whidi  waa  snbs^ 
qoently  expanded  into  a  work  on  the  "  Oanaes 
of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure  and  C<niplexi(ni  of 
the  Human  Species"  (Svo.,  1767).   In  1786  he 
was  associated  with  several  other  clergymen  of 
the  PreAyterian  obnrch  in  preparing  the  form 
of  presbyterial  government  which  continim  to. 
the  preaent  tuoe.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Vith- 
erapoon,  Dr.  8mith*a  fbtber-in-Utw,  ia  1794%  tha 
latter  Boooeeded  him  aa  preaident « tbe  otdtega. 
&•  rongned  that  office  in  181S  in  conaequence 
of  repeated  s^kea  d  pal^,  and  for  several 
years  ooonpied  himself  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  prnas.  Be^e  two  oratiwia  and  6  mia- 
eaUaneooa  aannoM  ift  pamphlet  form,  aad  the 
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work  abore  umbIIoiimL  he  fnUUied  "Sei'-'  viilMa  of  Ui  ftther  be  took  erdflrs,  and  iac 
■MAS**  (8vo.,  1799);  "LMtoreB  on  tdio  Eri-  1794  was  installed  aa  ourate  in  the  parish  of 
deneaa  of  tiie  CXuistiaa  Beligion"  (l&no.,  KetheravoD^  in  the  centre  of  Salisbury  plain.. 
1809);  and  "A  Comprshendve  View  of  the  Having  attraoted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Beech,  a. 
leading  and  most  important  Prineiplse  of  Kat^  wealthy  proprietoc  of  the  neighhorbood,  he- 
VTftl  and  Bevealed  BeMgitm"  (8to.,  1816).  His  was  appointed  tator  of  that  gentleman's  eldest 
"Sermons,"  wi^  a  mwK>ir  of  his  Ufa  and  son,  and  in  1797  aooorapanied  his  pupil  to 
writaogs,  were  pabtished  in  1881  (S  vols.  8vo.).  £dinbargb,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  oontineofc) 
SMu'S,  Sbba,  an  Americaa  author,  bom  in,  prereutang  tbem  from  visiting  one  of  the  Qet-. 
Bookfield,  Me.,  Sept  14, 1793.  He  was  grad-  man  universiUes,  as  was  at  first  intended.  The^ 
uated  at  Bowdoin  oollc^  in  1818,  and  «abs»'  Scottish  metropolis  was  then  full  of  literary 
qaently  settled  in  Fortlwd  as  a  writer  for  the  oelebrities,  and  during  a  re^denoe  there  of 
periodieal  press.  WfaUe  there  he  wrote  the  several  years  Smith  nude  many  valuable  and- 
well  known  seriee  of  humorous  pcditteal  letters  enduring  friendships,  bedde  aoqoiring  some, 
under  the  psMtdonyme  ot  "Midor  Jade  Down-  JvpnMism.  as  a  preacher  and  a  homorist  In' 
ing,"  first  published  eoUeotively  in  1888,  and  1799  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Pybos,  an  English 
wbioh  wUlttn  a  ftw  yean  passed  through  aer-  lady,  and  in  18QB,  in  etH^anodmwiUiMarray,- 
er^  e^ons.  In  ISti  he  removed  to  Nenr  aftarwaid  lord  advooate  <rf  Scotland,  JdSrtj, 
York,  in  wfaieh  dty  or  its  ndghborhood  he  BronghaM,  Fhwds  Homw,  and  others,  estah* 
has  nnoe  resided.  His  remaining  pablloations  lished  the  "E^burgb  Beview,"  to  the  first 
comprise  Powhatan,"  a  metnoal  romance  number  of  whie^,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  he 
(1841),  "  23^ew  Elements  <rf  Geometry"  (1860),  contributed  7  artiolee.  &o<m  atfterward  he  re- 
and  Way  Down  East,  or  Portndtnres  of  Yan*  paired  to  London,  and  as  preacher  at  the  fonnd- 
kae  Life"  (1865).  He  has  also  written  many  ling  ho^ital  and  several  private  chapels  eked 
i^nor  oooasional  poems.— Elsubbth  Oaus  out  a  support  for  his  increasing  fiuiUy.  Hie 
(Pkikoi),  an  Araenean  authoress,  wife  of  the  sermons  attracted  large  and  CsMUonable  con- 
preceding,  bom  near  Portland,  Me.  She  was  gregations,  and  he  delivered  during  8  succeasive 
married  to  Mr.  Smit^  at  the  age  of  16,  and  seasons  (1804-'6)  oonrses  of  leotaree  on  moral, 
^ut  the  same  time  became  an  anonymous  philosophy  before  the  royal  institution,  which 
contributor  of  poems  to  the  periodieal  press,  met  with  gnat  success,  but  which  in  after  life. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  peenniary  misfortaiiee  \a  with  a  whimsical  allurion  to  his  ignorance  of  • 
which  her  husband  beeame  involved,  At  was  &e  aubjeet,  be  characterized  aa  a  q^eeieeef 
snbseqnmily  indneed  to  mi^  Bterafenre  a  literary  imposture."  A  poethnmoos  Tolome, 
pniemm ;  and  ainee  her  -removal  with  him  enlatled  ^^zaementary  Sketchaa  «f  Moral  Phir 
to  Nevr  York  in  IStt  she  has  frequently  ap-  lost^y"  (1660),  oontidna  the  aabstanee  of. 
peered  before  the  public  as  anthoTees  or  leo-  tiiese.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  etHwtaiit 
torer.  In  1848  appeared  the  first  oonsiderable  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Beview,"  and 
collection  <^  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  his  wit  and  brilliant  oonversational  powem 
of  "  The  Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems,"  and  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  house-, 
her  metrical  oontribationa  to  the  magazines  and  other  infinential  mansions.  Upon  the  re- 
have  since  been  numerous.  She  is  the  antiior  torn  of  whigs  to  poww  in  1806,  he  was 
of  "TbeBoman  Tribute"  snd  Jacob  Leid«-,"  {msented,  mainly  throng  the  efibrta  of  Lord, 
tragedies;  *'  The  Western  Oaptive"  and  "Ber*  and  Lady  HoUand,  to  the  Bring  of  Foston-le- 
tha  and  lily,"  novela:  "  The  Salamander,  a  Le-  Oiaj  in  Yorkshire,  situated  in  a  patfiy  rural 
gend  for  Ohristmas;"  and  a  number  of  ohil-  disbiot,  and  worth  thoat  £500  per  annum.  He 
dren's  books  and  misceUaneoaa  pnblioations.  passed  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  inconbencjr 
In  1861  ahe  published  "'Woman  and  her  Needa,"  m  Londtm,  disduggfaig  bis  paridi  duties  by^ 
a  w<nk  devoted  to  the  ri^^ts  (tf  woman,  whkui  means  of  a  eorata.  la  1807  aj^Mwed  anony- 
Wn.  &nith  has  at  various  times  advoeated  bj  ueoaly  "Letters  on  the  Snliieot  <^  the  <Mhi>- 


SMITH,  Stdhxt,  an  Engliah  divine  and  dreulation  at  the  time,  and  are  among  the  most 

antbor,  bom  in  Woodford,  Ewex,  Jane  8, 1771,  eharaeteristie  of  hia  writings,  sound  sense  and 

died  in  London,  Feb.  82, 1846.  He  was  the  ii  argument  being  conveyed  in  a  vein  of  mtnj^ed 

of  4  brothers,  sims  cf  Robert  Smith,  an  ISngtiwh  irony  and  pJeasaubrr  ntrelj  witnessed  in  a  po- 

rteman  of  eooentrio  habits,  whose  wifo  was  litioal  pamphlet   His  efforts  in  the  cause  of 

daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  and  re-  Catholic  emandpation,  thus  early  commeneed,- 

o^ved  his  early  eduoatioD  at  the  collegiate  were  never  relaxed  until  that  measure  was  ao- 

sehoolof  Winchester  on  William  of  Wykeham^s  eonqilisbed.   In  1809  he  }Ktblished  9  volumeB 

foundation.  He  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  of  sermons,  and  in  the  summer  <tf  that  year 

and  was  elected  to  a  sdiolanddp  in  Kew  col-  removed  with  his  family  to  Heslington,  a  vU- 

lege,  Oxford,  where  in  1793  he  took  his  decree  lege  near  York,  where  he  was  permitted  by  his 

oi  B. A  He  also  obtained  a  fellowsbip  of  £100  diocesan  to  reside  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope 

a  year,  which  raised  him  firon  straitened  cir-  of  being  able  to  emhange  Foston-le-Olay  for 

enmstaneos  into  oomparative  afflnenee.  Hia  smdo  mcHre  denrable  parfah.  Being  mttble  to 

own  asplradraw  would  have  led  him  to  adcnit  snooeed  in  this,  be  tamed  his  Ukon^tsrescdate* 

tbeJawnsnprolM(»fbatinobedisneetotke  ly  towards  Fost<n»  the  forlorn  condidon  of 


her 
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SMITH 


wfaidi  he  charMteristioally  deaoribed  hr 
it  wu  "  aotaally  twelve  milea  from  a  uaum 
ooDstrncted  a  parwrnaffe  wbk>h  iSor  ngliueM 
SDd  substantial  ocmtfort  nad  not  ita  eqaal  in  the 
ooDn^ ;  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1814  movad  with 
Ub  whola  fimtlr  into  his  new  qnartera.  For 
14  yean  he  eonnnoed  to  reside  at  Foeton,  orer- 
domlng  the  tedinm  of  his  mnl  exile  b:f-  a  never 
oearing  flow  of  animal  qrirlts,  hj  varions  liter- 
arj  avDcations,  and  by  jweaiohing,  doctoring, 
kctnring,  and  ministering  to  hts  paiishioners 
with  a  zeal  wbioh  won  him  the  affections  of  all 
of  them.  In  alhirion  to  the  long  period  that 
had  elapsed  sinoe  a  residoit  inomnbent  had 
preaohed  in  the  pari^,  he  said:  "When  I 
began  to  thnmp  the  cnahion  of  mj  pnlpit,  on 
first  ooming  to  Foeton,  as  is  mj  wont  when 
I  ]»*each,  the  aoonmiilated  dust  of  160  years 
made  soeh  a  oload,  that  for  some  minutes  I  lost 
al|^t  of  mj  congregation."  Yidta  fhun  Bomfl- 
Ijr,  KaoUntoeh,  Jeffirey,  and  others  also  elieend 
Us  Bt^tode;  and  it  vat^  be  donbted  whednr 
'  rural  inonmbent  lived  more  rationally,  hsp- 
r,  or  nseftilly  than  Sydn^  Smith.  In  1M8 
_  rd  Lyndhwit  appointed  him  canon  of  Biia- 
tol  and  rectw  of  Oombe-Florey,  near  Tatmttm, 
mi  8  years  later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall 
in  St  Panl's,  which  was  the  last  prefSerment  he 
was  destined  to  receive.  The  ronainder  t>f  his 
life  was  devoted  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  his 
<^eial  duties,  and  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  to 
THanrj  labors;  bnt  he  wrote  nothing  for  the 
"Edinburgh  Review"  snbseqoentto  1827,  thhik- 
ing  it  more  decorous  for  a  ohnrch  dignitary  to 
wpend  his  name  to  his  writing!.  In  pam- 
phlets and  letters  to  the  new^mpers  he  oon- 
tfauied  to  advooate  liberal  interests  and  the 
fftj^ta  of  his  order.  Having  come  into  the  po»^ 
aMrioD  of  a  eonsideraUe  eiteta  1^  the  death 
flf  his  brother  Oonrtenaiy  in  1848,  he  fnveeted 
kigely  in  the  pnbHo  stock  <tf  Fennqrlvaaia; 
and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  bonds  called  ont  his  well  Imown  "  Peti- 
tion to  Oongress"  and  "  Letters  on  American 
Debts,"  which  convey  in  language  surcharged 
with  humorous  invective  his  opinioBa  on  the 
rnUect  of  repudiation.  On  other  oooadons  he 
bad  stood  manfully  forwu^  as  the  eulogist  and 
diampion  of  America,  the  social  life  of  which 
he  onoe  pronounced  "a  magnificent  speotaole 
of  human  happiness."  His  humor  never  left 
him,  and  under  the  last  regimen  c£  his  {Aysi' 
dan  he  ex^essed  his  l<ntging  for  "even  the 
wing  of  a  roasted  but^y."  A  «oneo4lo&  of 
his  writings,  comprising  his  review  artietes, 
"Fater  Hymley's  Lett^"  and  various  pam- 
l^leta  and  miscellanies,  was  publiriied  in  1889. 
Be  left  also  in  manuscript  an  account  <hF  Enf^ish 
misrule  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  waa  ad- 
Tised  by  Uacanlay  not  to  publish.  In  1865 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  danghter 
Baba,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

SMITH,  Thohas  SotJTHwooD,  M.D.,  an  Eng- 
Ushphysician  and  author,  bom  about  1790,  died 
in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  10, 1661.  He  studied 
medidne  at  the  imiverel^  of  Edinbnr^  set- ' 


tied  as  a  idiyiidm  in  cm  of  die  westam  eouB- 
tiea  oi  En^and,  and  while  Aere  paUi^Md  a 
work  on  '*Tbe  Divine  Government,"  wbidb 
attracted  some  rttoition.  In  1620  he  ronoved 
to  Ltmdon,  and  was  <m»  crf^the  founders  of  ttw 
"  Vestndniter  BOTiew,"  to  whieh  he  eentrib- 
vted  •  Bwiea  of  artidea  mi  the  aeeewity  of  a 
legalized  sni^ly  vt  bodSea  for  anataaieu  wr- 

Cas.  These  he  afterward  r^nbUdwa  m 
k  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Uaa  ct 
the  Dead  to  the  Living;"  and  thia  woric,  with 
some  incudents  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  led  to  the  Mssage  the  anatotay  aot 
by  parliament,  wnieh  put  an  end  to  the  3^ 
lidt  trade.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  [^y«». 
dan  to  the  Ixxtdon  fever  bowital,  and  stnae- 
what  earlier  to  the  eastern  mipMiaary.  His 
"Treatise  <m  Fever"  (1680)  i»  a  standard  work 
with  the  profession.  In  1884  he  published  "The 
Philosophy  of  Health,"  a  treatise  which  haa 
had  a  wide  cbcnlaticaL  In  1889  be  waa  q>> 
pointed  <me  ct  the  comnlwooers  to  ino^v 
Into  the  oondition  of  fiaotory  children,  and  his 
iMN»t  led  to  the  passage  of  the  fiftctory  act, 
whidi  put  an  esid  to  the  inhmnautiea  wliiek 
had  been  {nactised  oa  children  in  foctoriea  vp 
to  that  period.  In  1888  he  presented  to  the 
poor  law  oommisnonera  the  first  of  a  series  of 
rc^rta  on  the  "Phyncal  Oansee  of  Sjcknesi 
and  Mortally,  which  are  c»«ble  of  Removd 
by  Sanitary  B^ulationa."  This  led  to  the  ap- 
pointmeot  of  a  sanitary  oonmittee  by  the  home 
of  commons  in  1640,  Ad  of  the  health  of  towns 
oommiHaion  in  1842.  Dr.  Smith  waa  ^^winted 
in  1640  a  commissioner  to  inquire  mto  the 
oondition  of  children  and  young  persona  in  the 
mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  faotory 
act,  and  hia  repmta  induced  the  MdodoB  of 
young  childrai  and  women  fnm  mining  labor. 
At  1846,  aa  one  of  the  metrop<ditan  sanitary 
cemmiedoners,  he  made  a  report  on  the  meaaa 
requisite  for  the  improvement  <tf  the  health  of 
the  metropolis,  of  whidi  the  result  was  the  pub- 
lic health  act  of  1848  and  the  esUblishmeat  of 
a  general  board  <^  health.  On  ita  aboUtMa 
he  reoeived  a  pension  of  £800. 

SMITH,  WnxuM,  LL.D.,  the  "father  of 
Engluh  geology,"  bom  at  Churchill,  Oxford* 
shire,  March  28,  1769,  died  in  Horthttnptoa, 
Aug.  28,  1889.  His  occupation  in  his  youth 
was  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  engineer,  and 
previous  to  1791  he  had  olMerved  the  edbet 
of  di&r«Bt  dassea  IMT  nnderlying  .rocks 
the  sdl,  and  had  made  compariaraa  of  atnte 
in  a  fow  looaUitiea.  In  that  year,  being  em- 
ployed to  make  snrreya  aevwal  mims  in 
Somersetshire,  his  attention  waa  called  nune 
strongly  than  erw  before  to  a  cotain  com- 
ataney  in  the  superpodtion  of  stri^  and  to 
some  remarkable  inatuoes  of  coal  beds  lyii^ 
imeonformably  beneath  the  red  marl.  In  his 
subsequent  eiplorationa  for  the  Somerset  ood 
canal,  he  made  farther  observations,  whidi 
confirmed  his  previous  discoveries;  and  after 
a  time  he  observed  another  foot  which 
came  aabaeqiientiy  tite  key  of  geologicd  dia- 
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wnrft  Til.,  the  ocmftaiWT-  of  osrhiii  toadk  bi 
— riain  fonmtious,  and  their  diisimiiaiity  to 
thoMoftl»a4)aoeiit  strata.  OoUeettng  tliflM  in 
flie  rtrata  he  had  been  able  to  emnme,  he  ar- 
TUged  them  in  the  order  of  their  natural  po^ 
tion,  and  was  thus  led  to  the'  reoognition  of 
the  fitet  that  these  teveral  layers  had  eaoh  in 
torn  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  its  in- 
habitants, whose  remains  now  ocmstitnted  Hb 
feadb.  Having  folly  established  this  idea,  he 
made  a  long  joaniey  through  England  and 
Wales,  and  oommoioed  in  17M  a  *'  of  the 
Strata  ot  England  and  Wales;"  and  6  rears 
later  he  drew  np  in  tabular  form  the  *'  Order 
ijf  the  Strata  and  their  Organic  Bemains,  in 
the  Vidni^  of  Bath,  examined  and  prored 
inrlor  to  1799."  In  1801  a  small  geoloeloal 
map  of  England  was  wodaced,  aod  in  ISIS  tiie 
**■  Geoloffiosl  Hap  of  En^bnd  and  Wales,  with 
Partof  Bootland,"  aooompanied  by.  an  interest- 
kig  treatise.  Between  1819  and  18S4  he  pnb- 
Uuted  21  geological  maps  of  Englii^  comities, 
colored  to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works 
on  organic  remains.  In  1834  and  the  4  sabse- 
qnent  years  be  leotored  on  geology  at  varioaa 
places.  From  1898  to  1884  he  raided  at 
Haokness,  the  estate  of  Sir  J.  Y.  B.  Johnstone, 
where  fbr  the  first  time  ge<dogioal  principles 
were  applied  to  the  deTelopment  of  agricnlture. 
His  geological  map  of  that  estate,  execoted 
with  great  nannteness  and  exactness,  is  a 
model  iae  snob  prodnotions.  In  1881  he  n- 
oefred  from  the  gedo^oal  sodety  the  Wol- 
laeton  medal  for  his  great  discoveries  in  ge- 
^ogy;  and  In  1888  he  was  ^^inted  by  ue 
government  a  member  of  the  eunmisrion  tea 
selecting  the  stone  for  the  new  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

SMITH,  WmiAH,  LL.D.,  an  English  classical 
and  biblical  scholar,  bom  in  London  in  1814. 
He  was  edncated  at  Univernty  college,  LondoB, 
and  studied  law,  bnt  at>andoned  the  profession 
for  a  professorship  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
GermftQ  lai^oages  at  the  Independent  ooll^ate 
Bohools  of  Highbnry  and  Homerton.  la  1860, 
on  the  consolidation  of  Ooward  college  with 
Hii^bniT  and  Homerton  aeademiesi  to  fmrm 
Kew  college,  Lmdon,  Dr.  SmUh  was  appdnt> 
«d  profossor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoages 
nd  litmitore ;  and  tn  1858  he  was  ^pointed 
idasMoal  examiner  In  the  university  of  London. 
In  1841  he  commenced  the  publication  in  nam- 
bers  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Anttquities,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and 
many  of  the  wticles  were  from  his  pen.  Hits 
was  eompleted  in  184S,  and  followed  by  the 
**IMotionsry  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology'*  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1848-'9),.  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geography** 
n  vols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  the  "Dictionary  ttf 
Biblical  Biography,  History,  uid  LitetBtare*' 
i,  1869).  ^1  these  dictiondries  (except 
the  last)  still  nnflnished)  have  been  abridged 
1^  him  f<Hr  the  use  of  aehoola.  He  has  sJso 
written  sevwal  8<dH>oI  UstoiieS)  among  which 
IT*  a  ffistory  of  Greece,*' and  aa  abrUgment 
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of  fhawme;  an  edition  <tf  Gtbbon^^Dedhw 
and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,**  and  a  "  Stn- 
dent's  <Hbbon**  and  Student's  Home,"  each 
in  one  Tc^nme.  He  has  also  published  a  Latin- 
English  diotiraiary  (1856)  based  on  Foruollini 
and  Freund,  and  is  now  (186S)  engaged  in  edi^ 
ing  a  new  "  Bi^aphia  Britannioa." 

SMITH,  Sn  WnjjAM  Smnsr,  an  English  ad- 
miral, bom  in  Midgham,  Snasex,  in  1764,  died 
in  Paris,  May  26, 1840.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  the  hga  of  IS  as  a  midshipman,  and  before 
he  was  30  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-os^tain. 
Aiter  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  parti- 
idpated,  by  the  permission  of  the  goTemmcnt, 
in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Bnna  as  a 
captain  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  after  the 
sorrender  of  Toolon  to  Lord  Hood  he  effected 
the  destnietioD  ot  those  Frauh  ships  of  war 
which  ooold  not  be  removed,  and  also  of  a 
krge  amount  of  ammnnition  and  military  stores. 
Soon  after,  in  command  of  a  small  flotilla,  he 
harassed  French  commerce  in  the  channd,  bnt 
in  April,  1790,  was  oaptared  by  a  Biq>erior 
force  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
ple in  Paris.  The  French  government  reus- 
ing to  exchange  him,  ho  weoted  his  esci^ 
by  French  tad  after  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years.  In  1798  he  was  pot  in  command  of 
a  squadron  destined  to  operate  against  the 
French  on  the  ooest  of  Egypt,  and  oondncted 
the  monorable  defence  ^  St.  Jean  d'Aue, 
agidnst  a  numerous  army  under  Kmoleon,  with 
a  tMU  and  coor^  which  gained  him  the  title 
(tftha"heroof  Aere."  He  signed  a  treaty  with 

Gen.  K16ber  for  the  evaooaticn  of  Egypt  V  ^ 
Frmoh,  and  after  the  disavowal  of  this  pro- 
eeeding  by  Ibo  British  government  participated 
in  the  war,  until  oompelled,  chiefly  by  wounds 
received  at  tiie  battle  of  Alexandria  (March, 
1801),  to  return  to  Ei^and.  He  met  with  an 
eathnsiastdo  reception,  and  upon  the  renewal  at 
the  war  was  appointed  to  an  active  oommand. 
His  services  until  the  general  peace  were  varied 
and  important,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
received  a  pension  of  £1,000  and  was  made  a 
K.O.B.  At  the  period  of  hia  death  he  held  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  Hen- 
tenant-general  of  marinea,  having  saooeeded 
William  IV.  in  tiw  latter  offlo&  The  lattor 
years  of  hia  Bfe  were,  in  oooaeqnenoe  ot  peoo- 
niary  misfortones  which  obUged  him  to  leave 
England,  passed  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
earuest  advocates  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
Memoirs  of  his  "  Life  and  Times'*  were  written 
by  I.  Barrow  (3  vtds.,  London,  1847). 

SMTTHFIELD,  a  township  of  Providence  co., 
B.  I.,  bounded  E.  and  N.  £.  by  the  Blaokstone 
river,  and  traversed  along  its  N.  E.  border  by 
the  Providence  and  W<»«ester  railroad;  pew. 
Id  1860, 18,368.  Its  centre  is  abont  9  m.  N. 
W.  from  {Evidence.  Bedde  the  Blaokstone 
river,  there  are  several  small  streams  which 
drain  the  township,  and  stnne  of  which  Aimish 
■ralnaUd  mill  sites.  Oa  the  Blaokatcme  thwo 
is  a  remarkable  iUl  called  Woonsocket  &11^ 
of  idmit  SO  feet  descent,  and  harii^  noDunnii 
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olmilar  exoKvattoni,  aoms  of  Uiem  of  oonnder- 
able  size.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  township  U  s 
pond  called  Soott*a  pond  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  vide,  of  great  depth,  ita  banks  deacending 
almoBt  predpitoodr.  In  the  oentral  poitun 
thm  are  eztenriTe  qoarriea  oi  limestonef  pro- 
daeing  a  aaperior  qoality  of  lime,  whioli  ia 
largely  exported.  There  are  also  qaarries  of 
aoapstone  or  talcose  slate,  and  of  whetstone 
of  good  qulity.  Along  the  Blackstone  river 
is  a  snoceeuon  of  mana£utaring  villages  al- 
moet Joining  each  other.  The  most  important 
are  Oentral  Falls,  Lonsdale,  Albion,  Manville, 
Woonsooket,  and  Slatersville.  In  1857  there 
were  in  the  town  28  cotton  and  2  woollen 
mills,  with  8,862  looms  and  1^,648  spindles, 
mano&ctariog  annaally  26,211,000  yards  of 
doth,  and  consmning  4,277,291  lbs.  ca  cotton 
and  22,800  Ibo.  of  wool;  a  bleachery,  toming 
out  7,700,000  yarda  of  doth ;  a  soTtiie  fiwtoi7, 
making  7,000  dosoa  aoytheik  and  ooDsoming 
1,800  tons  of  iron  and  stod;  6  thread  fiadOTies, 
making  from  800,000  to  400,000  lbs.  of  thread 
annnafly;  a  brass  fonndn-y,  a  rotaiy  pomp 
fibctory,  4  grist  mills,  and  9  saw  mills.  The 
capital  employed  in  manufaoturea  in  1860  was 
$8,884,800 ;  ^ne  of  raw  material  used  during 
the  year,  $2,721,780;  annoal  product,  $6,886,- 
488;  totdvaloeoftaxable  property,  $6,540,410. 
There  were  18  chorohes,  and  86  school  districts, 
with  an  average  of  1,748  scholars  in  sommer 
and  1,902  in  winter. 

6MITHS0N,  Jakes,  an  English  physicist, 
and  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
died  in  G^oa,  Jane  27, 1829.  He  was  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Ho^  tiiird  duke  ot  Northomber^ 
land,  and  Ibv.  ilizabeth  Hade,  hdreaa  of  Uie 
Hnngerfbrda  of  And|^,  and  nieoe  of  Oharles, 
duke  of  Sommet  Ito  was  edacated  at  Qx- 
ford,  where  in  1796  he  took  an  honorary  de< 
gree  under  the  name  of  James  I<ewis  Made,  but 
won  afterward  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson, 
die  fiunily  name  of  his  ^ther,  by  which  he  was 
always  sabseqnenUy  known.  At  the  aniversity 
he  distiugaished  himself  greatly  as  a  oboist, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method 
of  minato  analysis.  His  fondness  for  this  and 
other  branches  of  phyrioal  sdence  led  him  to 
devote  himself  ezdodvely  to  sdentifio  pnrsaits, 
and  be  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Wol- 
laaton,  Banks,  Davy,  Black,  and  Thompson. 
In  1790  be  was  deoted  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
aodety,  and  almost  immediately  became  a  oon- 
tribntor  to  its  "Tranaaodona,"  8  papers  in 
which  are  from  his  pen,  viz. :  '*  On  the  Oon- 
oretions  frequmtly  found  in  the  Hollow  of 
Bamboo  Oanes,  nwned  Tabashew  "  A  Ohem- 
ical  Analysis  of  some  Oalamines;"  "A<»onnt 
of  a  Discovery  of  Native  Minlnm *^  On  the 
Oompositifxi  and  Orystallization  of  certain  Sul- 
pharets  from  Hael  Boys  in  Cornwall;"  "Chi 
the  Oomposition  of  Zeolite ;"  "  On  a  Sabstanoe 
procured  from  the  Elm  Tree,  cdled  Ulmine ;" 
'*  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount  Vmq- 
Tios;"  and  "Facts  relative  to  the  Coloring 
Ibtter  of  Yc^etaUea."  His  p^em  rabseqaent 
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to  1818  were  puUished  in  the  "  Amuda  <^  Vhi- 
loBophy,"  and  other  sdentific  periodicals.  At 
his  death  he  Idt  abont  200  mannscripta,  which 
seem  to  have  lieen  intended  to  form  pMtions  of 
a  philosophical  diotionarf-  In  minute  dieao- 
io&l  analyaia  he  was  equalled  only  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  geolo|^eaI 
invesUgaticms,  and  in  his  travds  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  he  everywhere  observed 
and  noted  in  his  journal  the  evidences  of  geo- 
logical structure,  the  mineral  o<mtents  <^  rocks, 
and  the  sopwpositiTO  of  beds,  as  wdl  as  the 
methods  of  mining,  of  smelting  ore,  and  Ol 
conducting  manufacturing  prooesaee.  Three 
years  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithson  executed 
his  will,  in  which,  upon  the  oocnrrenoe  of  cer- 
tain oontangeodee,  he  be^neathed  "  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  oi 
tiie  &iiithsMiiaD  institutum,  an  establishnwit 
for  the  inoreaae  and  difftanon  of  knowledge 
among  mm."  It  is  said  diat  be  pnipoaed  at 
one  time  to  leave  this  fnnd  to  the  royal  sode^ 
for  the  promotum  of  sdenoe,  but  changed  ha 
intention  on  account  of  a  nusunderstaafing 
with  the  council  of  the  society;  but  this  aevar 
affected  his  relations  with  the  eminent 
tific  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
the  society.   (See  Smthsonian  iNsriTUTua.) 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  an  estab- 
lishment in  Washington,  D.  0.,  organised  by 
act  of  congress  in  April,  1846,  to  oarry  into  ef- 
fect the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smith- 
son.  The  condition  on  which  the  bequest  was 
to  take  effect  in  &vor.  of  the  United  Sutsa 
having  occurred  in  1886,  by  the  death  of  a 
nephew  <^  the  testator  without  iaaoa,  the 
American  goremment  was  offidally  notifled  <d 
its  reversionary  interest  in  Hie  estate.  I%e 
foot  being  communicated  to  congress,  a  Jdnt 
committee  reported  reoommending  the  acosfit- 
anoe  ^  the  trust  It  was  accordingly  accepted, 
and  the  president  authorized  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner to  England  to  prosecuto  the  claim.  The 
Hon.  Bichard  Bush  was  selected  for  this  duty, 
and  proceeded  to  London.  Though  obliged  cm 
technical  grounds  to  resort  to  a  process  in 
chancery,  every  assistance  was  afforded  him  by 
the  British  government  for  a  speedy  decisioa, 
and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  was  able  to  de- 
olare  bis  mission  successfnUy  terminated,  and 
on  Bept  1, 1886,  deposited  in  the  U.  8.  mint 
the  proceeds  in  i^glish  sovereigns,  which 
yidded  on  reooini^e  ^16,169.  It  yet  ranain- 
ed  to  be  settied  in  what  way  the  comprehen- 
aive  and  liberal  design  could  be  most  effectual* 
ly  carried  out ;  and  the  president  addressed  a 
circular  to  eminent  dtizens  of  the  country  re- 
questing their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  diqwe- 
ing  of  we  fund.  Am(»ig  the  numerous  sugges- 
tions made  was  one  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
which  partially  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent 
action.  He  recommended  the  successiTe  ap- 
plication of  the  interest  of  the  Amd,  for  a  wk- 
ited  bat  suffident  term  of  years,  first  to  one 
great  pnxpose  of  sdentifio  inquiry,  and  thai  to 
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another.  He  opposed  the  employment  of  the  the  neoessaiy  leotore  rooms;"  and  provirion  k 
ftiad,  as  others  had  advised,  for  edaoational  made  that  aH  ohjeets  of  art,  natural  histcny, 
purposes,  as  wholly  Inocmststent  with  ai^  Jnet  fte.,  belon^nc  to  the  United  States,  witii  eadi 
oonstmotion  of  the  terms  of'  the  beqaest,  or  as  may  be  ooUeoted  firom  whtttever  sooree  bj 
with  the  des^n  of  the  testator.  He  indioatod  tiie  fautttatkm  itself;  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
tm  of  primary  importanoe  for  the  application  of  bnilding  in  sach  order  and  so  olassed  as  best  to 
its  income,  Uie  estaUishmmt  of  a  national  ob-  facilitate  tiie  ezaminatioa  and  study  of  them, 
■erratory,  whidi  however  was  provided  from.  The<7tii  seotion  devolves  on  the  aKn^arj  the 
natioaal  fbnds  before  the  final  action  of  oon-  charge  <^  the  building  and  property,  the  duties 
grees  hi  oi^nizing  Uie  proposed  institntion.  of  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  mnsenm,  with 
Others  sn^^ested  the  establishment  of  a  botan-  the  power  of  employing  assiBtantB,  sobject  to 
ical  garden  and  experimental  farm,  a  normal  the  i^>proval  and  removable*  at  the  discretion 
school  or  seminary-  for  the  education  of  teach-  of  the  regents.  Se<^on  8  d^nes  the  viratorial 
era,  and  a  national  library  of  the  most  compre-  relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
heneive  character.  For  several  sessions  the  toward  the  board  of  r^ents,  and  also  limits  ttie 
oonflioting  plans  proposed  were  disonssed  in  expenditore  for  the  library.  By  the  9tii  seo- 
oongress,  the  money  having  been  meantime  tion  the  managers  are  anthorized  to  dispose  of 
lent  to  the  U.  S.  government.  At  length,  in  sooh  portion  of  the  interest  o!  the  fimd  as  the 
April,  1846,  an  aoC  in  11  sections  was  paned  tat  lus  not  otherwise  apjuK^riated,  in  snoh 
organizing  the  SmithaoniaQ  institntion.  mamier  as  th^  shall  deem  best  salted  tot  tbe 
let  section  creates  an  "  establishment"  for  the  {tromotion  of  the  purpose  ot  the  testatw.  Sec- 
incTMse  and  difftision  of  knowledge  among  tion  10  provides  fm  the  dellvwy  to  the  librae 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vioe-preai-  rian  of  a  w^y  of  wery  pnbUcatioD  seciured  by 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  several  members  oopyrif^t;  a  provisiim  since  repealed,  at  the 
of  the  cabinet,  the  chief  jnstice  of  the  sapreme  In^ance  of  the  regents,  as  i«odacing  an  ao< 
conrt,  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  ofBce,  cnmnlation  of  matter  foreign  to  the  objects 
and  the  mayor  of  Washington,  daring'their  re-  of  the  tmst  The  11th  section  gives  oon- 
spective  terms  of  office,  with  snch  other  per-  gross  the  power  of  altering,  ad^ng  to,  or  re- 
sons  as  these  may  elect  honorary  members  P;daling  any  of  ^e  provisions  of  the  act. — 
of  the  institution.  The  2d  declares  the  origi-  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  improvement 
nal  fond  to  be  lent  In  perpetuity  to  the  treasn-  of  the  grounds,  was  about  $8S6,000 ;  but 
ry  of  the  United  States  at  6  per  cent ;  appro-  by  spreading  over  several  years  the  expense 
priatea  the  interest  to  July  1,  1646,  amounting  of  completing  the  less  important  details,  and 
to  9d4S,lS9,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  by  t^e  aid  a&rded  by  congress  In  the  care  of 
necessary,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  the  grounds,  and  in  evMitnally  relieving  the 
and  other  eorrait  Incidental  exnenses;  au  Institationoftheindisc^nUiuteonstody  <tf  the 
provides  that  all  ei^ndltnres  ana  8ppropii»-  -national  coUeetions  of  nataral  histtHTt  the 
tions  shall  In  foture  be  made  exclusively  from  board  were  able  to  save  $140,000  of  the  se- 
ttle aocroing  interest  and  not  from  the  prinoi-  crued  interest  to  add  to  the  fbnd,  which  thns 
pal  of  the  mud.  By  the  8d  seotion  a  hoard  of  amounted  to  $665,000.  The  bordens  imposed 
managers  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of  on  the  comparatively  small  net  annual  inoome 
"  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  to  of  less  than  $40,000  by  the  act  of  organization 
be  composed  of  the  vice-president  of  the  United  were  very  heavy;  bnt  by  a  oarefol  administra- 
Btates,  the  chief  jnstice,  the  mayor  of  Washing-  tion  of  its  affairs,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
ton,  8  members  of  the  senate  and  8  of  the  jnst  relations, to  each  other,  the  objects  speci- 
hoose  of  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the  fied  have  received  a  foir  share  m  attention, 
president  and  speaker  thereof,  with  6  other  per-  A  librair  has  been  collected,  which,  thon^ 
sons  not  members  of  congreaa,  of  whom  S  shall  smaller  than  many  others,  is  yet,  from  its  col- 
be  resident  in  the  dly  of  Washington  and  tiie  lection  of  foreign  works  and  the  transactions 
other  4  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  of  learned  societies,  unequalled  in  this  country 
no  9  of  the  same  state.  This  board  is  required  as  a  resource  for  soientmo  reference ;  the  mn- 
to  elect  one  of  its  members  as  prodding  officer,  senm,  euricJied  by  the  fhiite  governmental 
to  be  styled  the  chancellor  of  the  Institntion,  expeditioua  and  the  contributions  of  individual 
and  also  a  snitable  person  to  act  as  secretary  explorers  under  the  direction  the  Institution, 
both  of  the  Institution  and  the  board.  To  this  has  attained  a -magnitude  and  cmnpleteness  sd- 
body  is  assigned  the  dnty  of  a  general  super-  dom  surpassed  in  c(^eotions  forthe  illustrati<m 
intendence,  and  of  making  an  annual  report  to  of  natural  science ;  a  commencement  of  a 
congress  on  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  leryof  arthaa  been  made;  and  lectures,  chiefly 
condition  of  the  iostitntion.  By  the  4th,  6th,  on  sdentifio  subjects,  have  been  delivered  every 
and  6th  sections  a  location  is  assigned  and  pow-  season  to  lai^  audienoea  from  every  part  of 
er  given  for  "  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  the  country.  B^de  tiiU,  availing  thanselvea 
of  sufficient  size,  with  apartments  for  the  re-  of  the  sanction  of  the  0th  seotion,  the  regents 
caption  and  arrangement  upon  a  liberal  scale  have  Aiaugnrated  a  system  of  scientific  researoh- 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  including  a  geo-  es  and  publications  which  has  proved  an  effl- 
logtcu  and  mineralogioal  cabinet;  also  a  diem-  dent  instrumentality  forthe  "  inwease  and  dif- 
iuil  lab<H»tory,  a  liluaiy,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  ftision  of  knowledge  among  men."  .  The  board 
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of  r^entsataa  early  HirioiiaftertbrfraOTKuiit-  nndw  the  direotton  of  Prat  Bacheof  tbe  U.  S. 

iDent  8ele<^«d  Prof.  Joseph  Heuy,  then  oi  coast  rarrej,  to  I^brador  in  1^.   It  haa  not 

Prhieet<«i  college,  N.  J.,  as  their  secretarj,  an  cmlyfiimiahediiiBtnuDeDtHforpfaTBioAlobeerTft- 

office  which  he  still  holds.   His  assistants  are  tion  to  all  these  expeditions,  but  in  most  cases 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  fonuerly  of  DiokinBoa  has  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  redn^^n  and 

eolkge,  Oarlide.  Penn^  in  the  natural  hist<n7  pnbUoatuHi  of  the  results.  In  meteorology  and 

dq>artment,  and 'WUUam  J.  Bheei  in  &e  libra-  tareBtrialmagntfjamit  hisnKm  thauBOOres- 
ry  department  The  board  of  regents  from  its ,  nlar  obserrers  soattwed  orar  every  part  of  iHm 

oompositaon  haa  ndoessarily  changed  with  al-  oondnent,  and  is  rai^dly  aoomnnl^jng  date 

most  ererj  year,  and  of  its  orifpnal  members  through  this  and  other  measures  Bteamly  and 

cmly  the  <mnoeiloT,  Ohief  Justice  Taney,  the  systematically  porsned  for  developing  the  fixed 

Hon.  James  A.  Pearoe  of  the  U.  8.  senate,  laws  which  govern  the  apparently  inconstant 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  phenomena  of  nature.    The  natural  histoty, 

and  Qea.Totten  of  the  IT.  S.  engineers,  remain,  geography,  climatology,  geology,  niineral<^. 

Of  the  6  non-ofBcial  members,  only  President  botany,  and  arohoology  of  this  continent 

Felton  of  Cambridge,  Hasa.,  has  been  connected  have  through  its  aid  recaved  a  greater  im- 

with  U  for  more  than  the  present  year.   Sow  pulse,  and  more  material  has  be«i  collected 

after  his  i^>pointment,  Prof.  Henry  submitted  for  increasing  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 

to  the  board  a  '*  programme  of  organization"  them  among  mankind,  than  through  all  o^er 

of  the  proposed  operations  under  the  9th  see-  instmment^ties  during  the  nadou^  existence, 

tion,  which  was  adopted,  and  still  constitutes  2.  Pvblieatunu.  Theso  are  of  S  classes.  IsL 

tiie  basis  of  management  vi  that  department  "The  Smithsonisn  Contributi<nis  to  Koowl- 

of  the  institntiwi.  For  the  increase  of  knowl-  edge,"  oconprised  np  to  the  present  time  (1862) 

edge,  be  suggested  that  men  of  talent  and  era-  in  18  4to.  T<dimiee  of  large  size,  and  in  many 

dition  shomd  be  afforded  .the  means  of  ooo-  oases  expensively  illustrated.  It  is  mie  of  tM 

dncting  researches,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  rules  of  the  Institation  that  no  memoir  shall 

throu^  the  £scilitiea  of  puliUcation  and  ocoar  be  admitted  into  this  series  which  re^  on 

sional  oompenaation ;  and  for  its  diffusion,  tbe  unverified  hypothesis,  or  which  does  not  offer 

publication  of  such  works  as,  while  adding  ma-  some  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  existing 

teriaUy  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  would  knowledge;  and  the  preteudons  al  each  in  this 

not  find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary  req>ect  are  decided  by  previous  submisdon  to 

channels  of  trade.   He  insisted  that  it  ought  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  of  on- 

be  a  role  of  the  institution  to  do  nothing  which  questionable  competence  and  impartiality.  The 

can  be  equally  well  done  by  any  orgamzati<m  volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  series  fbr  the 

or  instrumentality  already  in  action.   The  re-  publication  of  which  no  learned  society  in  this 

suite  attained  in  this  department  of  the  institn-  oomitry  possessed  the  means,  and  which  hare 

tion  are  as  follows :  1.  SeHorchet,  The  claims  only  been  equalled  by  foreign  aodetiea  when 

ctf  difibrwt  filnnsnn  <tf  stnentific  research  to  the  aided  by  thcnr  governments.  They  have  bem 

oonntenanoe  saA  tiiA  of  the  institution  have  al-  distributed  gratuibonaly  among  all  the  impor- 

w^s  been  preedng  and  diffioult  of  acjjndiea-  tant  librariea  ud  learned  associations  Kii  ^ 

tion ;  yet  a  preference  has  been  ^ven  to  those  world,  and  have  afforded  the  meana  of  obtain- 

of  widest  influence  and  benefit  to  the  race,  ing  by  literary  exchange  those  invaluable  seta 

Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these,  and  t£  the  "  Transactions"  of  foreign  learned  9> 

a  vdoable  and  expmnve  memoir  on  the  ardus-  oieties,  not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  this  conn- 

-  olof^  <^  the  Indian  tribes  was  the  first  to  re-  try.  2d.  The  "  Annual  Beports"  to  the  r«* 

o^ve  assistance.   In  connection  with  this,  re-  gents,  which,  beside  a  popular  analyds  of  the 

aearches  in  comparative  philology  were  re-  memoirs  to  be  contained  in  the  several  forth- 

garded  as  important,  and  therefore  aid  was  coming  volumes  of  the  "Contributions,"  are 

extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  Bacotah  gram-  accompanied  by  a  synopus  of  lectures  and 

mar  and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar  of  the  To-  origin^  or  translated  articles  which  introduce 

ruba  language.   The  droolation  of  these  has  the  student  to  information  and  topics  of  dis- 

led  to  oth«  researches  in  those  sciences,  some  ousraon  much  above  the  range  of  those  usually 

of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  asedst-  presented  even  to  the  educated  public.  These 

anoe.  Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  earnest  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  congress,  and  are 

and  oimtinned  ^fortsof  the  institution  for  its  drcnlatedthxondkt^mMnbersfnbothhoQsei, 

promoti<m  theoretically  and  practically.  For  as  well  as  by  the  Institution  itself.  8d.  The 

tills  purpose  it  afforded  important  ud  in  the  "  Smithsonian  ICisceUaneous  Collections,"  an 

determination  of  tbe  true  orbit  and  perturba-  occasional  series  comprising  meteorological  and 

fions  of  Neptune,  and  published  an  ephemeiis  phytucal  tables,  treatises  on  subsets  of  prao* 

of  that  planet,  which  was  accepted  by  astron-  tioal  or  sdentifio  interest,  and  manuals  for  the 

omers  as  the  only  certain  guide  to  its  poution;  collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of  nat^ 

and  has  frimisfaed  pecuniary  assistance  to  ex-  ural  history,  as  well  as  methods  for  variou 

peditions  undertaken  with  the  view  in  a  great-  physical  observations.   3.  Exehanget.  The  io- 

er  or  less  degree  to  astronomical  observations,  stitution  now  acts  as  the  principal,  and  is  grad- 

as  tiiose  of  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes,  of  lieut  Gil-  uall^  becoming  the  exdusive,  means  at  oom- 

liiB  to  C3dli  in  1868,  and  of  Prot  Alexander,  mnnicatio&  between  the  literaiy  and  imiw^'^fip 
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sssociationB  of  the  old  and  fhe  nev  vorld. 
Oar  own  and  other  goremments  in  which 
these  exchanges  are  made  exempt  tbe  material 
whidi  it  traiumits  from  Anty,  uid  most  of  the 
ralhroad  and  steamboat  lines  transport  it  free 
from  cost.  This,  thongh  it  imposes  a  vast 
amonnt  of  labor  upon  the  emplojees  of  tiie 
faistitntion,  is  productive  of  so  many  and  such 
evident  benefits  to  all  who  send  or  receive  the 
documents  thus  transmitted,  that  it  will  be 
maintained.  4.  Seimtifie  GorretpondenM.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Smithsonian  institation 
with  alt  quarters  of  the  globe  is  vast  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  Almost  eveir  day  brings 
narratives  of  real  or  sapposed  discoveries 
which  are  referred  to  tiie  institation,  inqnlries 
on  sdentifio  to^Bs  of  all  kinds,  or  onnsnal  phe- 
nomena, &o.  These  letters  are  all  answered 
either  bj  the  officers  of  the  institation  m  by 
some  of  tiielr  collaborators  to  whose  speciu 
d^artment  of  stady  the  inqoiries  may  pertain. 
— The  mtiaeum  and  libraiy  nave  both  been  or- 
ganized as  harmonioas  parts  of  the  same  gen- 
eral system,  being  mainly  confined  to  such  ob- 
jects and  pnblications  as  are  best  adapted  to 
promote  the  special  aims  of  the  institution. 

SMOEE,  the  cloud  of  light  carbonaceous 
particles  which  rises  from  fires  in  which  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  elements  of  the  fuel  before  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  high  temperature  and  aooeas  of 
air  required  for  their  thoroagfa  combustion, 
^ee  OHDfNxr,  Ooicbustiox,  Fuub,  and  Fuel.) 
Smoke  escapes  most  fi«ely  from  those  carbon- 
aceous  bodies  which  bum  with  great  rapidity, 
as  the  hydrocarbons  and  the  bituminous  coals, 
and  appears  to  result  from  the  decomposition' 
of  the  vapors  or  gases  that  are  sent  forth  from 
those,  a  portion  of  the  carbbn  thns  set  free,  not 
meeting  at  once  its  atoms  of  oxygen  and  escap- 
ing further  action  of  the  fire  and  ur,  passing 
on  in  sooty  flakes.  This  principle  of  combna- 
tion  is  explained  in  the  article  Gas,  vol.  viii 
p.  102.  Those  fuels  which  consist  chiefly  of 
fixed  carbon,  as  anthracite  and  the  coke  of  bi- 
tamittoos  coal,  evolve  no  smoke,  for  the  first 
movement  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  is  when  it 
combines  with  oxygen  to  fbrm  tiie  Invisible 
carbonic  add  or  carbonic  oxide  from  which  it 
b  not  a^in  set  free.  In  most  processes  of 
eombnstion,  whether  the  otgect  be  the  prodao- 
tion  of  heat  or  I^ht,  the  formation  of  smoke 
shoold  be  guarded  against  as  involving  both  a 
nuisance  and  a  loss  of  fliel.  Thus  the  ai^nd 
burner  and  the  glass  chimneys  of  lamps  are  de- 
signed, by  producing  a  proper  drangnt  of  air 
and  its  iptermixtnre  with  the  products  of  eom- 
bnstion, to  render  this  complete,  uid  cause  all 
the  carbonaceous  particles  to  combine  with  oxy- 
gen, in  which  conaition  they  ^appear  in  a  gase- 
onsform.  Otberwtse,afterbeingcarriedupwith 
the  heated  column,  tiie  sooty  matters  are  float- 
ed abont  in  the  atmosphere,  and  findDy  settle 
down  npon  whatevw  sabstanoes  they  come  in 
contact  with.  In  laive  cities  where  bitominons 
eoal  fa  Hie  oonmon  ftwl,  and  oonsnmed  npon  a 


great  scale  for  steam/enf^es  and  mannfltctnr- 
ing  purposes,  olonds  of  smoke  fill  Ibe  atmo- 
sphere and  penetrate  the  booses,  dlfFbdng 
everywhere  tne  unpleasant  bitaminons  odor, 
lessening  the  qnanti^  and  duration  of  the  light 
of  day,  and  depositing  flakes  of  soot  upon  the 
fiimitnre,  pictures,  books,  and  clotbing  of  the 
inmates.  In  Pittsbnre  the  evil  has  become  so 
great,  Uiat  white  articles  of  external  dress  are 
almost  discarded  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
coming immediately  soiled.  &i  England  the 
nuisance  was  considered  so  great  in  tiie  time 
of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  when  the  dyera,  brewers, 
smitiiB,  dec.,  were  but  jost  beginning  to  use  '*pit 
coal,"  that  attempts  were  made  to  proldbit  its 
consumption  in  Ixmdon  by  lerislaBve  action, 
^ee  OoAL.)  Since  that  time  the  macnitade  of 
uie  nnisanee  has  increased  enormonsfy,  and  nn- 
merons  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  it 
by  improving  the  methods  <d  combustion,  and 
compelling  manufacturers  to  adopt  these  or  the 
use  of  smokeless  fuels.  Thus  coke  has  been 
brought  into  very  extensive  use  in  the  cities 
and  npon  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
place  of  raw  bitnminbos  coal,  and  varioas  in- 
'  genions  plans  have  been  devised  for  conducting 
we  combustion  of  raw  coal  without  the  pro* 
duction  of  smoke.  Some  of  these  plans  are 
both  efficient  and  eoonqmical  by  the  saving  of 
ftiel  they  effect,  bat  their  adoption  has  been 
greatly  opposed  by  mannflwtorers,  on  aooonirt 
of  involving  modmcationa  of  lliar  iqiparatoa 
already  in  ns^  and  bdng  d^>endent  to  some 
extent  npon  more  jndidgns  care  of  the  irmk- 
men  who  have  charge  of  feeding  the  fires.  The 
attempts  at  improvement  have  been  directed 
to  one  of  two  objects,  either  to  prevent  the 
prodnotioa  of  smoke  by  effecting  complete  com- 
bustion in  the  furnace,  or  to  consume  the  smoke 
after  it  is  evolved  from  one  fire  by  passing  it 
through  another  supported  by  a  smokeless  ftaeL 
It  Is  observed  that  the  great  mass  of  smoke  is 
sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  that  it  diminishes  as  the  fire  becomes  hoL 
This  is  not  altogether  owing  totiie  elements  of 
the  smoke  being  gradaally  exhausted,  bnt  rather 
to  the  sadden  evolution  of  great  quantities  of 
gaseoas  matter  from  the  lam  amonnt  of  snr- 
ftoe  of  fresh  ftid,  and  the  mechanical  sweeping 
off  of  the  carbon-liberated  from  this  before  it 
ooald  be  fidrly  exposed  to  the  fluther  action  of 
the  heat  and  fdr.  This  suggests  tiiot  the  fhel 
should  be  added  gradually,  and  that  it  should 
be  spread  over  the  front  portion  of  the  grates, 
so  that  the  smoke  shall  have  to  pass  over  the 
fire  behind  and  thus  be  consmned  as  ttndxes 
with  the  excess  of  idr  carried  along  with  it. 
Several  of  the  methods  of  preventing  the  smoke 
nuisance  are  based  on  this  principle,  and  me- 
chanical arrangements  have  been  contrived  for 
introducing  the  ftael  into  the  large  fires  for 
steam  engines  and  manu&oturing  operations  in 
a  continnons  uid  nnifonn  manner.  The  ad- 
mission of  snffideut  dr  is  of  oonrse  dfeetaally 
provided  for,  and  in  some  of  the  arrangementa 
thfa  fa  first  heated  anddfatrOmted  by  nnmerooa 
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Jets  BO  as  to  be  thorongbly  intermixed  with 
tiie  prodnots  of  combustion  in  the  fire  chamber. 
James  Watt,  who  directed  his  attention  to  this 
sabject,  and  took  oat  a  patent  in  1786  for  oon- 
Boming  smoke  and  increasing  the  heat  of  fux- 
naoe  fires,  passed  the  prodnots  of  oombostion 
through  ver;-  hot  pipes,  "  or  among,  through, 
or  near  to  ftiel  wmiA  la  intensely  faot^  md 
whidi  has  oeaaed  to  smoke,  mlzmg  it  with 
firesh  ur  when  in  these  oircomstances."  The 
nse  of  the  hot  pipes,  or  of  any  extra  beat  bedde 
that  afforded  by  the  bnming  of  the  fuel  itself, 
is  considered  by  Obarles  Wye  Williams,  in  his 
"  Prize  Sssu'  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke 
Naisanee"  CL>ondon,  2d  ed.,  1867),  as  altogether 
needless,  the  admission  of  air  being,  under 
proper  arrangements,  all  that  is  required.  His 
method  is  to  admit  an  abundant  supply  of  cold 
ur  through  the  door  and  iront  plate  of  the  fire, 
which  are  perforated  with  great  nombers  of 
nnall  holes  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  uni- 
formly diffused  thronghont  the  fire  chamber. 
The  bridge  is  also  made  hollow  and  fhrnisbed 
oa  the  baek  aide  with  a  rimtlar  perforated  plate, 
tlnoai^  which  the  air  paairiBg  Mther  ftom  the 
side  or  from  tihe  front  under  the  grate  is 
ftued  beneath  the  boilers  and  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed with  the  products  of  combustion  tiiat 

Eass  over  the  bridge.  A  dumber  behind  the 
ridge  affords  room  for  this  intermixtare  to 
take  place.  With  this  arrangement  particular 
care  is  also  directed  to  keeping  a  proper  pro- 
portion in  the  areas  of  the  nues  to  the  grate 
surface  and  the  amoi^t  of  ooal  consumed,  that 
the  gaseoas  matters  should  have  abundant 
room  and  find  unobstructed  passage  through 
the  chimney.  In  carefully  regulated  tri^s 
great  economy  has  been  attained  by  this  plan, 
but  in  practice  a  similar  saving  has  not  gen- 
wally  been  observed,  probably  fi-om  the  diffi- 
onl^  of  exactly  regalating  the  supply  of  air 
and  seeming  the  proper  dimendons  of  Uie  fines. 
As  regards  the  prime  otfjeot  of  preventing 
smoke,  the  plan  is  however  perfectly  sucoesa- 
fnl.  It  has  been  improved  by  the  arrangements 
for  heating  the  air  before  it  is  admitted;  and 
in  the  most  effective  ooal-buming  locomotives 
it  hair  been  found  highly  advantageous  to  place 
fire  bricks  in  different  positions  for  the  gases  to 
play  upon  them,  and  thus  ignite  through  the 
heat  whioh  these  absorb  and  readily  impart 
again.  Bc»ide  these,  defiectors  have  also  been 
introdnoed,  the  objeot  of  which  is  to  turn  the 
gaseoas  mixture  down  n^n  a  separate  grate, 
<m  which  a  slow  coal  fire  is  bornM  with  avery 
contracted  admisdon  of  air.  Bat  even  without 
tiiia  fire  they  serve  to  prodaoe  a  more  perfect 
mixture  of  we  gases,  and  the  fire  bricks  retdn 
heat  for  effecting  the  combination  of  these. — 
Among  other  plans  for  preventing  smoke  is 
that  of  Ivison,  which  consists  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  by  minute  jets  from  a  fan-shaped 
distributer  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fitmaoe.  The 
fire  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased  in 
intenmty  without  the  production  of  smoke,  and 
with  a  wring  of  ftiel  m  experimental  txiala  ot 
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88  per  oent.  From  this  saving,  however,  is  to 
be  deducted  the  lose  of  steam  generated 
which  is  appropriated  to  this  pnrpoee,  nnlesa 
the  escape  steam,  in  the  case  of  high  pressure 
engines,  be  used  for  iqjeetion. — Another  fian. 
consists  in  the  gradual  and  regular  iutrodncti<ML 
of  the  coal,  so  that-  it  has  time  to  become  coked 
before  it  is  exposed  to  the  fbll  heat  of  tlie  fire. 
The  volatile  prodnots  of  the  coking  process  pass 
forward  over  the  incandescent  ofxa  that  has 
preceded,  and  are  there  thorongbly  consumed. 
Juoke's  arrangement  is  the  most  approved,  bat 
is  still  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 
der. The  grate  bars  are  replaced  by  an  eiuUeas 
chain  web,  whidi  is  carried  round  upon  two 
rollers,  one  upon  each  end  of  a  carriage  that 
can  be  ran  in  and  out  whenever  necessary. 
The  back  roller  when  in  place  is  under  the 
bridge,  and  the  front  one  under  an  inclined 
platform  which  reaches  from  tiie  chai^^ng  door 
down  to  the  fire  room.  As  the  rollers  g^owly 
turn  they  carry  Uie  endless  chain  along  to  the 
bridge,  under  which  it  passea.  In  front  it  con- 
tinually receives  its  load  ot  coke  tliat  slips  down 
the  inuined  plane,  and  ooi  the  pasaage  to  the 
bridge  this  is  qnite  oonaomed.  This  system  of 
fbedmg  by  mechanical  power  haa  been  mnch 
used  in  England,  and  uiongh  expeDsive,  and 
somewhat  troublesome  at  times,  has  been  very 
generally  approved,  for  the  uniform  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  made  to  distribute  the  fueL 
Other  inventions  are  based  on  sapplying  fu^ 
to  the  fires  from  beneath,  so  that  the  products 
of  combustion  must  pass  through  the  incandes- 
cent coals  above  before  escaping. — ^Tbe  princi- 
pal works  to  whioh  reference  may  be  made  for 
further  information  upon  this  sulyect  are  the 
treatises  of  Charles  Wye  Williams,  one  named 
above,  and  the  other  '*  On  the*  0(nnbuati(Hi  of 
Coal  and  the  Prevoition'  of  Amoke"  fljondon, 
1841);  "Bndimentary  Treatise  on  Fael,"  by  T. 
SymePrideanx  (1868);  Fairbaim's  "Uae&a  la- 
formatum for  Engineers'*  (1667);  "The  Perma- 
nent Way  and  Coal-Burning  locomotive  Boil- 
ers of  European  Railways,"  by  Zerah  Colbum 
and  A.  L.  HoUey  (New  York,  1868).— For  the 
prevention  of  smoke  in  dwelling  nooses,  eee 
W  ASMINO  AND  Y  bnhutioh. 

SMOLENSK,  a  W.  government  of  Bossla, 
bounded  N.  by  Tver,  E.  and  S.  £.  by  Uosoow 
and  Ealooga,  S.  by  Orel  and  Tchernigov,  utd 
W.  by  HoMlev,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskov;  are% 
21,658  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  1,102,076.  The 
surface  is  an  elevated  undulating  T^ain,  broken 
oocasionaUy  by  low  hills.  The  cuef  rivers  are 
theDnieper  and  Deans.  Itisinterqiersedwilh 
nomerona  small  lakes  and  morasses;  and  them 
are  immense  forests  of  excellent  timber,  whkh 
abound  with  wild  fowl  and  large  and  small 
game.  The  soil  is  generally  productive.  The 
government  has  rare  fiuulities  for  grazing,  and 
great  nombers  of  cattle  ^nd  of  the  celebrated 
Xithuanian  horses  are  raised.  Much  attentiw 
is  given  to  raising  bees,  and  honey  and  wax 
form  important  articles  of  export  Iron,  cop* 
per,  ana  salt  are  foond.  linen  and  wodUm 
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goods  are  mannfaotnred  to  some  extent,  and 
carpets  of  a  soperior  qoalitj  are  exported. — 
Smolknsk,  the  c^Hal,  is  sitaated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dnieper,  260  m.  W.  8.  W.  fl-om  Moscow ; 
pop.  about  18,000.  Hie  river  b  oroseed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  ThetowniBweUfwtified,aiid 
that  portion  of  it  on  the  ri^t  bank  is  sorroimd- 
«d  b/  a  hi^  and  strong  wall.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  16  Greek  churches  and 
nnmerow  other  pabllo  baildings.  Ita  mann- 
faotnres  consist  diiefly  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.  It  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  8th  centorjr,  and  was  long 
independoat  under  its  own  princes.  The  Tar- 
tars, Lithnanians,  and  Russians  afterward  held 
itsaccesstvelj;  and  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries it  was  the  scene  of  nuinj  conflicts  between 
the  Poles  and  Boseians,  often  changing  roasters, 
bat  finally  taken  hj  the  latter  in  1664.  On 
Aag.  16  and  17, 1813,  was  foaght  the  mono- 
rable  battle  of  Smolensk,  between  the  French 
army  conristing  of  180,000  men  with  600  field 
ideees  ^poleon,  and  the  Bnasian  annv 
of  140,000  men  under  Raefl^  Barclay  de  Tol- 
ly, and  Bagration.  On  the  16th  the  French 
appeared  in  front  of  Smolensk  and  commenced 
the  attack,  but  were  repulsed.  In  the  mean 
time  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  anuy  march- 
ed into  the  city,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  a  -rigorous  resistance.  The  next  day  the 
Frenob  made  a  ftirioaa  assault  upon  the  town, 
but  failing  to  oaptare  H,  the  assaulting  colunms 
fell  back  upon  the  mtdn  army  and  prepared  for 
a  more  general  and  rigorous  attack  upon  the 
following  day.  In  the  mght  the  Bussians  aban- 
doned the  town,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  next  morning,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
burned.  Hie  BqbbUu  low  was  10,000  men, 
and  the  French  16,000. 

SMOLLETT,  T<miu  Oaoaas,  a  British  an- 
&or,  bom  in  Dalquhum  house,  parish  of  Oard- 
TDss,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1731,  died  at  Honte 
Kero,  a  village  near  L^hom,  Oct.  81, 1771. 
By  ihe  death  of  his  &ther,  who  was  a  younger 
8(Hi,  he  was  left  dependent  upon  his  grand- 
father, Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dum- 
barton and  at  the  univernty  of  Glasgow,  chose 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  spprendoed  to 
Mr.  Grordon,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Glas- 

Sw,  but  devoted  himself  less  to  medical  studies 
in  to  the  pnreuits  of  literature,  misoeUaneous 
readily,  practical  Jokes,  and  the  oompodtion 
ot  eatvioal  Teraea.  He  was  in  his  18th  year 
iriieai  liti  grondfiither  died,  leaving  no  provinon 
for  him.  The  torm  of  his  fqtprenticmhip  ex- 
pired in  his  IMfa  year,  and  he  set  out  for  Lon- 
don, carrying  with  him  a  tragedy  entitled 
"The  Befpoide,"  and  eager  for  distinction  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  He  made  vain  efforts  to  get 
the  play  produced  on  the  stage,  whioh  he  re- 
counted m  an  amusing  and  indignant  prefiuse, 
when  in  1749  he  decided  to  "print  it  and  shame 
tile  rogues.'*  Thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  ao- 
oepted  in  1741  a  poritim  aa  sDrgemV  mate  on 


board  an  80-gnn  ship,  and  s^ed  on  the  disas- 
troQs  expedition  against  Carthagena,  which  he 
has  descrilwd  in  "Roderick  Random,"  and 
with  more  detail  in  the  "  Oompendiam  of  Yoy- 
ages."  He  left  the  navy  in  disgust  at  Jamaica, 
and  while  rending  there  )>ecame  acquainted 
with  Anne  laseelles^  a  young  West  Vidian 
4ady,  whom  be  married  in  1747.  Returning 
to  En^and  in  1746,  aftor  the  battle  of  Oulloden, 
he  produced  anonymously  "  The  Tears  of  Scot- 
land," an  ode  in  which  he  laments  the  atrod- 
ties  oommitted  by  the  royal  army  upon  the  in- 
surgent families.  He  also  published  "  Advice, 
a  Satire"  (1 746),  and  »  Reproof  a  Satire"  (1 747), 
and  wrote  "  Aloeete,  an  Opera,"  for  the  Goveni 
Garden  theatre,  which  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  with  the  manager,  and 
was  never  printed.  His  satires,  in  which  he 
vented  his  numerous  personal  twites,  alarmed 
his  frieads  and  increased  the  hostility  of  hia 
enemies.  la  1748  appewed  the  first  of  his 
novels,  "The  Adventures  of  Boderiok  Ban- 
dmn,"  the  htto  of  which  is  a  young  Sootsman, 
who  in  quest  of  fiHtune  is  led  throuf^  diffierent 
countries,  whose  national  characteristics  are 
described,  and  into  the  most  diverse  sodal  ooh- 
nections  with  men  of  all  ranks,  witi,  sharpera, 
courtiers,  and  courtesans.  Rapidity  and  vari»> 
ty  of  incident,  ease  of  style,  auid  an  ezhaostless 
humor  and  knowledge  of  life  are  the  promi- 
nent excellencies  of  the  novel,  whioh  howevw 
lacks  the  elaboration  and  uni^of  dengn  that 
mark  the  works  of  Fielding.  He  made  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  17S0,  and  in  1761  published 
"  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  abound- 
ing in  eccentric  characters  and  mischievous  gal- 
lantries, and  disfigured  by  an  episode  detailing 
the  intngnea  (tf  liiidy  Vane,  fn  inserting  which 
he  is  sua  to  have  reodved  a  Ubend  reward 
frran  her.  He  now  resumed  the  me^eal  pro- 
fession, ettabliahed  himself  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
lished in  1762  "An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he  removed 
to  Chelsea,  and  devoted  hizuself  again  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1758  appeared  his  "Adventures 
of  Fer^nand  Gonnt  Fathom,"  the  hero  of 
which  was  derigned  to  be  a  complete  villain, 
"a  beacon  for  ^c  benefit  of  the  ineiperienced 
and  unwary."  The  adventures  are  sometimes 
repulsive,  but  illustrate  the  satirical  genius  of 
the  author.  A  person  named  Gordon,  whom 
8m(dlett  had  supported  for  several  years,  now 
provoked  him  by  an  inanlting  letter  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  on  him.  Aa  aotion  for 
damages  ensued,  and  the  author's  hasty  temper 
involved  him  also  in  a  diqmto  with  the  coun- 
sel for  the  pluntiff,  the  literary  fruit  of  whioh 
was  an  indignant  and  sarcastic  letter  afterward 
published  in  Che  "European  Magazine."  He  ex- 
ecuted amid  pecuniary  embarrasnnent,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bubscr^ti<m  in  1766,  his  translation 
of  '*  Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and  elegant 
but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvis,  on  which 
it  was  founded.  He  was  least  sucoessfttl  in 
rendering  the  proverlnalhnmrarttfSanoho.  On 
a  visit  to  his  nativa  oomitry  he  met  with  a  flat- 
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terin^  FMoptidiif  tad  after  retanuBg  to  LoadoB 
undertook  the  managunent  of  the  "Oritical 
Beview."  His  irritable  temper  and  oaprituons 
tastes  inTolved  him  in  nnmeroos  vexations 
and  qoarrelfl ;  a  oontemptaons  critique  on  the 
"  Boaoiad  *'  proT<d::ed  against  him  the  spleen 
of  Ofanrohill ;  and  in  1769  an  attack  on  Ad- 
miral Enowles,  one  of  the  commanders  at, 
CTarthagena,  oansed  him  to  be  arraigned  for 
libel  and  eeideiieed  to  pay  afine  of  JBIOO  and 
to  soffer  8  months*  inu^xHunent  He  had 
meantime  modnoed  a  ''Oompendinm  of  An- 
thMitio  and  Entertaining  Yoja^"  (7  vols., 
1767),  a  comedy  entitled  *'The  Beprieals," 
^hioh  Qarriok  broo^^  ont  on  tiie  stage,  and 
a  "Ckmplete  History  of  England"  (4  vols., 
1758),  written  in  14  months,  which  became 
rery  popnlsr,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  b^ng 
rwidly  sold.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  "  The 
AdTentnres  of  Btr  Lannoelot  OreaTeeV'  which 
appeared  in  the  '*  British  Haganne"  in  1760- 
'61,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  "  Don  Qdiote,"  and 
the  least  esteemed  of  his  novels.  He  afterward 
oontribnted  the  aooonnts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  the  "  Modem  Universal  History," 
and  continued  his  *'  Ckmiplete  History  of  £ng- 
laadf "  bringing  the  narrative  down  frmn  1748  to 
1764.  On  ueaooearitm  of  George  III.  he  under- 
took to  defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bote 
in  a  Veekl^  paper  entitled  *'  The  Briton."-  He 
was  etifectively  and  abusively  uiswered  by 
Wilkes  in  his  "  North  Briton,"  and  his  services 
btdng  onpidd,  and  his  side  most  nnpopular,  he 
withdrew  from  the  contest  His  health  was 
shattered  by  this  disomnfiture,  by  his  labors  on 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  on  a 
compilation  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of  All 
Nations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his  <mly  duld; 
and  in  1768  he  went  abroad  for  two  years  to 
disdpate  his  grief.  He  pablished  the  result  of 
his  observations  in  "Travels  through  France 
and  Italy"  (1766),  some  of  tiie  jndgmeate  in 
vfai<A  are  mere  ebnUitiona  of  ill  tnaper.  It 
was  ridicnled  by  Sterne  in  his  "Beutimeutal 
Jonmey."  On  retomiiw  from  Ita!^  he  virited 
Scotland,  redded  at  Bath  daring  the  following 
year,  uid  there  wrote  The  Adventures  of  aa 
Atom,"  a  political  satire,  witty  uid  indelioate, 
in  whidh  be  assuled  Lord  Bate  and  the  earl  <tf 
Ohatham.   Bia  broken  health  obliged  him 

Tin  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  he  proceed- 
to  Italy  in  1770,  be^ning  on  his  way  to 
write  "  The  Emedltion  of  Hnnmhrey  Olinker," 
which  appeared  in  1771,  just  before  his  death. 
It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  oi  his  novels, 
contains  Lismahago,  his  best  drawn  character, 
and  abounds  in  grave  and  humorous  observa- 
tions. "He  was  often  wrong," Uasson, 
"and  alwi^  irascible,  oontinaally  iKuayiag 
himsdf  ag^eved,  and  always  wtth  a  quarrel 
on  his  huids;  bat  he  was  as  proad,  wann- 
hearted,  and  mettlesome  a  Soot  as  lud  tiien 
eroased  the  Tweed;  of  a  spirit  so  independent 
thai  be  never  asked  a  favor  for  himself  from 
■ay  great  man  in  hia  life ;  p^'ing  hia  way  hon- 
estij,  and  helpbig  Uhanugr  those  about  hfan 
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who  were  Sndistnis."  As  a  noveUst  be  boMa 

rank  with  Finding  and  RidiardBon,  and  he  ]««- 
BMits  peculiar  graces  also  as  a  poet,  histcH^aB, 
and  critic. 

SKYBNA  (Turk.  Itmir),  a  town  of  Aaiatia 
Tnri^ey,  in  the  pashalio  of  Anatolia,  Mtnated 
near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  lOnor,  in  lat.  86°  S6'  N., 
long.  27°  10'  £.,  aiO  m.  8.  S.  W.  from  Oo»- 
stantinoDle;  pop.  nrthnatod  at  160,0001.  The 
florronnding  country  is  remaikably  piotoroaya 
and  beaatiml,  and  the  domea,  uinant^ 
^preas  trees  (pve  the  town  a  fine  ^meannBoa 
from  the  sea.  It  stands  npcai  a  ^ain  oetweea 
the  ^oieat  Kona  Fagus  and  the  sea,  part  of  it 
being  on  the  dope  the  hiU.  The  streets  are 
badly  laid  o^  narrow,  and  dMy.  The  tows 
is  divided  into  separate  qnartera,  eadk  inhaUted 
by  a  distinct  race.  The  Franks  sod  Greeka 
occupy  the  p(»iion  along  the  shore;  the  Ar- 
menian quarter  is  situated  partiy  on  the  level 
ground  uid  partly  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hiU ;  the  Jews  are  ctmfined  to  two  small  spaces 
between  the  Armenian  and  (he  Turkish  dia- 
triete,  which  lattw  extends  along  the  upper 
Aopw  of  the  hill.  In  the  Frank  marter  the 
honaes  are  mostly  boitt  of  sttme^  ami  time  an 
many  good  ctMBbe  boosss^  and  wva- 

honses;  but  in  Mher  parte  tbaj  are  neaxlj  all 
eonstraoted  of  wood  sod  have  a  vwy  miserable 

Spearance.  The  Turks  nxmiber  aboat  80,000^ 
e  Greeks  40,000,  the  Jews  16,000,  the  Ar- 
menians 10,000,  and  the  Franks  6,000.  Thei* 
are  nnnmous  bazaars  well  stooked  wlthdi^to>- 
ent  sorts  of  goods,  but  they  are  intricate,  dail^ 
and  ^rty.  The  governor's  residence  has  lieen 
constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  tbeatni 
There  are  new  barracks  capable  of  aoonnmo- 
dating  8,000  men ;  several  mosques,  into  all  c£ 
whidi  Ohristiau  visitOTs  are  admitted ;  Greek, 
Annenian,  Boman  OathoUo,  and  Protestaat 
chorohes,  synagtwnea,  and  a  conv«iL  Then 
is  also  an  i^igtiw  hoqtital,  and  &  cemetei7. 
An  eztendve  oaatle  oooq^  the  ■namitol' ws 
hill,  bat  the  walls  are  not  hi  a  good  atata  of 
repair,  and  it  is  mwooipied.  The  oKmate  is 
■wy  hot  and  mihealtJiy,  the  plague  somettmea 
oommittu^  great  ravages. — ^The  trade  of  Smyr- 
na both  by  B«ik  and  limd  is  very  oonudwrnMc^ 
the  lattw  being  oairied  on  chiefly  wit2i  otbm 
ports  and  towns  of  Asia  liinor,  Syria,  Bagdad, 
and  Persia.  The  exports  ocmust  priocipaUy  of 
dried  frnite,  cotton,  silk,  goats*  and  camels'  hair, 
wool,  rabbit  and  hare  skbs,  and  opium ;  and  the 
imports  of  coffee,  saw,  in^go,  oiffOTent  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods,  epirits,  iron,  steel,  lead, 
and  tan.  In  1868  the  value  of  ttte  exports  waa 
$11,726,360,  and  of  the  importa  $12,665,186. 
In  1866  1,806  sailii^  veesels,  of  an  Mgr^ate 
of  ^,488  tons,  entered  the  pnt.  Stoanm 
^  p^nkriy  between  ftyma,  OMiBtaatiiM^ilet 
and  several  ports  In  tiielleditanmeaa.  -Hewa- 
p^rs  are  published  in  6  differ«it  laogoages.— 
Smyrna  is  a  place  of  such  antiquity  that  Its 
eany  history  is  lort  in  fi^e.  It  seems  to  have 
been  ocdoaued  by  .Aoliaas  ftom  (^rma^  btf 
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wAy  ftU  into  fbe  hmds  of  the  Oolopboaiaiu, 
and  in  the  7th  oentary  B.  O.  formed  the  18th 
city  of  the  Ionian  league.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  destroyed  by  Sadyattea  of  Lydia  about 
637  B.  0.,  and  remained  in  rninB  for  several 
oentnries.  It  was  rebnilt  and  enlarged  by  Anti- 
»onaa  and  Lyrimaohns,  sacceesora  m  Alexandor 
uie  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first  (dties  of 
tiiat  era.  One  of  ^e  7  chnrohes  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Berdatioii  was  atoated  alSmynu, 
and  Pdycsrp  was  fts  fint  Udiop.  Tha  town 
was  destroyed  hr  an  earthquake  in  A.  D.  17^ 
bat  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Msrons  Anre- 
Bns.  It  afterward  had  many  chances  of  for- 
tune ;  and  being  occnpled  by  a  Se^ookian  ohief- 
tain  about  the  end  of  the  11th  oentnry,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  fleet  It  was 
again  rebnilt,  and  the  Genoese  snbseqaently 
became  masters  of  it  and  retained  it  till  1804. 
It  was  then  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  captnred  by 
Tamerlane  in  1403,  and  soon  fell  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  It  has  suffered  severely 
upon  Bereral  occanons  frena  both  eartliquakea 
and  fires.  In  1841 12,000  houses  were  burned; 
and  in  1846  it  was  maoh  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake and  many  people  were  kiUed.  Smyrna 
la  gcner^k  sni^KMBd  to  have  been  the  t^rth- 
jdaoe  H<Hner,  and  in  anci^t  ttmee  it  pos- 
aeased  a  Hbmerinm  or  tenq^  to  his  memory. 

BUTTH,  a  S.  W.  00.  <^a.,  boonded  8.  E. 
by  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  N.  W.  by 
Walker's  mountain,  and  drwned  by  the  head 
streams  of  Holston  river;  area,  686  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1860, 8,968,  of  whom  1,087  were  uaves. 
The  sorftoe  is  an  cQevated  valley  between  Iron 
mountain  range  and  Walker's  mountain;  the 
soil  is  very  ftrtile.  The  productions  in  18S0 
were  84,742  bushels  of  wheat,  £01,222  of  Indian 
com,  189,680  of  oats,  and  100,410  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. There  were  8  furnaces,  7  churches,  and 
600  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Lime- 
Bt<me,  gypsum,  and  rait  are  found.   The  value 

real  estate  in  1866  was  12,831,881,  showing 
an  inorease  of  48  per  cent  rinoe  1860.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tenneesee  rail- 
road. Ospital,  Ifarion. 

fflCYTH,  Thohas,  D J>.,  an  Ameriosn  dei^- 
man,  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He 
was  educated  at  Belfast  and  London,  and  in 
1880  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  theolc^cal  seminaiy  at  Princeton, 
K.  J.  In  Nov.  1881,  he  visited  Oharleston,  8. 
O.,  and  in  1882  beoame  pastor  of  tiie  2d  Pres- 
byterian church  in  that  dty,  where  he  still  con- 
tinues. Dr.  Smyth  has  collected  a  library  of 
10,000  or  12,000  volumes  of  choice  wwks, 
mostly  foreign  editions ;  and  he  has  written  a 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  controversial 
in  efaaracter,  suoh  as  '^Eooleslastioal  Bepub- 
Moanism**  (12mo.T  Boston);  "On  the  Pre- 
latlo  Doctrine  <tf  ApoitoUo  Soooession"  (Svo., 
Bostra) ;  "The  lifs  and  Oharaoter  of  Oslvin 
Defended"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1844);  "The 
Bistory,  Oharaoter,  and  Results  of  the  West- 
minster AasonblT  of  Divines"  (lihno.,  Kew 
Toik,  1847) ;  "Oatediim  of  thePreslTterian 
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Ohnroh"  ^ew  Tofk) ;  and  "TheBiteof  Oon- 
firmation."  Others  are  more  general,  as  *'  Be- 
reaved Families  Oonsoled  "  (12mo.,  Kew  York, 
1646);  "  The  Unity  of  the  Human  BaoesiHroTed 
to  be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and 
Science"  (ISmo.,  New  York,  18A0) ;  "  Nature 
and  Olaima  of  Young  Men's  Ohristian  Assooia- 
tions"  (Philadelphia,  1867) ;  "  Why  do  I  live  I" 
(New  Yort  1867) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Valley'* 
(PUladelpUa,  1867);  and  "  Obedience  the 
of  HiB8lons"_^hiladelphia,  1860). 

SMYTH,  WnxxAK  Hihbt,  a  British  naval 
i^oo-,  bom  in  Westminster,  Jan.  21,  1TO6. 
ffis  ftthw  was  an  Amerioan  loyalist.  He  en- 
gaged at  first  in  the  merchant  service,  but 
March,  1806,  entered  the  royal  navy  as  midship- 
man, and  was  in  active  service  in  the  Padfio 
and  Atlantic  until  1810,  when  he  rendered  im- 
portant aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  whush 
m  1818hewasraisedto  alieutenancy,  and  soon 
afterward  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  flo- 
tilla under  Sir  Robert  Hall  detailed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty he  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  occupied  him  for 
several  years,  and  resulted  in  thepublieatifaiby 
^e  admirstty  of  an  of  Sicily.  As  an  ao- 
onmanimeiiA  to  this,  O^it.  Smyth  pnbUshed 
fai  1834  a  "Memf^  deaoriptive  of  the  Re- 
sources, Inhabitants,  and  Hymvgraphy  of  Sicily 
and  its  blands,  interspersed  with  Antiquarian 
and  other  Notices"  (4to.).  He  afterward  com- 
pleted the  Borvey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatio 
sea.  which  had  been  commenced  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  results  of  the  survey  were  published 
bv  the  imperial  geographieal  mstitnte  of  Milan. 
He  was  employed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
in  1828  and  1624  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  Sardinia,  and  published  a  "  Sketeh  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia"  (6vo., 
1828).  He  attained  the  rank  of  post  cu>tain  in 
Feb.  1824,  and  settled  soon  after  at  Bedford, 
where  he  built  a  small  observatory  in  his  gar- 
den, and' prosecuted  astronomical  invaBtiga- 
tions  tor  several  years,  and  in  1844  pubUmed 
a  "  Cycle  of  Celeraal  Objects,  for  the  use  of 
Kaval,  Military,  end  Private  Astronomers"  (8 
vols.  6ro.).  In  1868  he  attained  the  rank  ot 
rear  admiral.  His  most  valuable  work  is  en- 
titled "The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  I^ysi- 
oal,  Historical,  and  Nautical"  (8vo.,  1864),  in 
which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  oondensed 
ftirm  the  results  of  hts  numerous  surveys  and 
observations  on  tiie  physical  geography  of  that 
sea. — His  eldest  son,  Warkington  Wilxikson 
Smtth,  is  mining  ^logist  to  the  ordnance 
survey.  His  2d  son,  Obablbs  Piazzi  Smtth, 
is  astronomer  royd  for  Scotland,  and  in  1666 
transported  a  large  collection  of  meteorologl* 
oal,  magnetioal,  and  astronomical  inatrnmesta 
to  the  peak  of  Tenerifib,  whoe  he  iSlected 
two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other  10,700 
foet  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  important  re- 
sults detailed  in  his  "  Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer's 
Yint"  (London,  1868).  He  has  anoe  written 
"Three  Cities  of  Bassia**  (Xondon,  1868).  - 
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SHAIL,  the  oommon  nanw  of  the  h$lMda,  a 
large  family  of  gasteropodotu  moUnski,  tores- 
trial  and  ur-breathlng.  The  camber  known  is 
now  so  Urge  that  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
families and  genera  would  require  a  Tolome. 
Bestrieting  the  name  heUoida  to  such  as  have 
a  well  developed  external  spiral  shell,  the 
snails  may  be  cAaraoterised  as  animais  break- 
ing air  by  mewu  of  branchial  veseelt  spread 
like  a  network  over  the  internal  walls  of  a  cav- 
ity in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  1^ 
the  ehdl,  and  communicating  with  the  atmo- 
sphere by  a  small  valvular  opening  on  the  right 
dde;  they  have  4  retraodle  tentacles,  the  up- 
per 2  the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  ^>ez ; 
there  is  a  dentated  horny  Jaw  on  the  upper  li^ 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue;  the  gullet  is 
wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glauds  on  its 
sides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed;  the 
whole  body  is  very  Mutinous;  the  locomo- 
tion is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot ;  they 
are  hermaphrodite^  with  reeqHKwal  impregna- 
tion. The  uidls  are  alw^  external,  vair  muoh 
in  form,  and  oontaln  the  entire  animal;  they 
have  no  operculum,  the  opeidng  during  hiber- 
nation being  closed  by  a  secretion  from  the 
mantle,  which  hardens  into  what  is  called  the 
epiphragm ;  the  shell  is  generally  turned  from 
left  to  right,  Uie  free  edge  to  the  right,'  but 
they  are  often  reversed;  the  newly  hatched 
young  resemble  their  parents,  and  have  a  shell 
of  li  whorls.  They  are  sensitive  to  oold,  and 
like  moist  places ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute, 
especially  in  the  tentacles,  and  they  appear  to 
have  a  sense  of  smell ;  they  are  nocturnal  in 
habit,  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  though 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.  The  repro- 
dootive  season  is  toward  the  «aA.ci  qffmg; 
tiie  ems,  to  the  luunber  of  80  to  100,  are  de- 
posited ba  moist  plaoes,  in  natural  or  artificial 
hides;  the  yonn^  come  out  in  fiO  to  80  days. 
Bnails  are  distributed  very  widely,  from  the 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Terra  del  Fnego, 
from  the  hot  and  moist  pluns  to  a  height  of 
11,000  feet  onmonntuns;  some  are  cosmopo- 
lite, ranging  wherever  their  food  ia  found,  and 
others  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits. 
About  1,600  species  have  been  described,  some 
of  which  from  their  voraoity  are  very  iqjurious 
to  vegetation,  and  some  useful  to  man  as  food ; 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  re- 
sist long  drongfata  A  specimen  of  the  desert 
snail  of  Egypt  (heUa  detertoruaC)^  which  re- 
mained dormant  in  the  BriUah  mn8enm4years, 
lived  ia  the  possession  of  one  of  the  curators 
more  ttian  2  years ;  some  of  tiie  same  species, 
shipped  to  Smyrna,  Oonstantinople,  Bio  Janei- 
ro, and  Boston,  and  7  months  on  tdie  passage, 
were  in  foil  vigor  when  taken  out,  and  some  of 
the  same,  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  were  tolerably 
lively  at  the  end  of  3  year8.-r-The  genus  helia 
(Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family.  The  Boman 
or  vineyard  snail  {B.  pomatia,  Linn.)  is  a  large 
species,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with 
paler  bands:  the  animal  was  used  aa  food  by 
the  ancdent  Bomana>  who  reared  them  in  paries^ 
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and  flitteaed  tiiem  on  cooked  meat  and  floor, 
obtaining  Uiem  from  the  islands  of  the  SCe^ter- 
ranesn ;  they  are  still  eaten  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  especially  by  Boman  GaQioUcs  dur- 
ing Lent,  twng  considered  as  fish ;  great  nnm- 
bora  are  eatoi  in  IVance ;  they  are  also  recom- 
mended aa  ingredients  in  soups  for  wmsomptive 
pOTSons.  The  reproductive  mtemal  organst  in 
tha  qtez  of  the  well,  consist  of  many  paralld 
ossoa,  eacb  d  whioh  has  an  external  layer  pro- 
dndng  ^gs,  and  an  internal  sac  producing  se- 
men; the  apparatus  is  very  complex.  The  IT. 
tup&na  OUnn.),  or  common  garden  snul,  origi- 
nally  from  Europe,  but  now  naturalized  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  used  as  food,  when 
boiled  in  milk,  for  consumptives.  These  apeciea 
when  abundant  are  very  destructive,  laying 
waste  whole  gardens  in  a  single  night,  always 
attacking  the  tenderest  and  most  succulent 
plants;  beside  their  natural  enemies,  mammals 
and  birds,  great  numbers  are  kill^  by  fires, 
inundations,  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of  the  land,  ana 
by  h<^  and  poultry  following  the  ploo^ ;  the 
remedies  for  their  depredations  are  the  same 
as  for  the  slugs.  The  largest  of  the  Ammoan 
snuls  is  the  Jl.  aJholabri*  (Say),  of  a  yellowidi 
horn  oolor,  with  white,  broadly  reflected  lip ; 
the  shell  has  6  or  6  whorls,  with  nunute  re- 
volving lines  and  the  umbilicus  dosed ;  in  Oc- 
tober they  cease  feeding,  and  select  a  place 
under  some  log  or  stone,  where  they  fix  them- 
selves for  the  winter,  mouth  upward.  For  de- 
tails on  the  American  species  of  the  family,  see 
the  work  of  Dr.  A.  Binney  on  the  Terrestrial 
Air-breathing  Uollusks  of  the  United  States'* 
(8  vols.,  Boston,  1S61,  and  toL  iv.,  a  coutintt- 
ation  by  W.  Q.  Binney,  Boston,  1859).  The 
garlic  snail  (H.  alUaria)  has  foUiolea  whose  se- 
cretion g^vea  out  a  strong  odor.  Among  other 
genera  are  vitrina,  hulimm,  puggiy  chondrut, 
tvcemeay  dautilia^  and  aehatma, 

SNAKE.   See  Sebfent. 

SNAKE  BIRD.   See  Dabtbk. 

SNAKE  BIYER.  See  Lewis  or  SnaesRivzb. 

SNAKEROOT  {polygala  »enega,  Linn.),  a 
perennial  plant  of  the  natcral  order  polygala- 
eea,  with  a  twisted  branched  rootstock,  and 
several  ascending  or  erect,  simple  or  branching 
stems,  which  issue  from  its  woody  crown ;  its 
leavw  numerous,  lanceolate,  and  its  apikes  of 
greenish  white  flpwers  cylindrical  ana  ped un- 
cled. The  smaller  roots  are  preferred  in  the 
drug,  which  possess^  stimulatiog  and  touio 
properties,  ana  is  used  in  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion, catarrh,  asthma,  rhenmatism,  dropsy,  and 
other  oomplunts.  The  greater  part  of  the  en- 
tire order  is  bitter  and  their  roots  mUky,  prop- 
erties observable  in  the  European  uid  Ameri- 
can species,  and  from  the  latter  circomstanca 
they  are  called  milkworts.  Another  variety 
of  the  snakeroot  is  the  broad-leaved  (P.  t.  var. 
lati/oliiL,  T.  and  G.),  with  a  taller  stem  and 
larger  leaves.  Both  are  found  in  dry  rocky 
woods  and  plains  from  western  New  England 
to  Eentnol^.— Several  other  plants  bear  the 
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name  of  snakeroot  and  have  medioinil  valae, 
BDch  as  the  Vii^^nlan  snakeroot  (aristolochia 
terpentaria,  linn.),  a  small  plant  vith  a  per- 
Minial  coarse-fibred  rootstook,  herhsoeons  stem, 
and  lanee-ahaped,  cordate  teaves;  floTera  few, 
■cditar7,  near  the  base  of  the  stem ;  the  cdjx 
tube  ooAaceoQB,  nrnoh  bent,  purplish  brown ; 
ooroDa  wanting.  It  belongs  to  the  btrthworta, 
and  is  in  repute  for  its  aromatic  stimulant  prop- 
erties; it  grows  in  rich  woodlands  thronghoot 
the  United  States.  The  Canada  sni^eroot 
(aaarum  CaTuidmse,  Linn.)  belongs  to  the  same 
Ifomily,  and  has  lai^  brownish  ^orple  flowera, 
and  two  broad  reniform  leaves;  its  rootstock  is 
pungent  and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  as  a 
Bthnolftnt  and  diaphoretic.  The  bhu^  or  tall 
snakeroot  (cimicYttga  mwntaria,  Pursh),  of 
the  crowfoot  famUy,  is  a  showj  plant,  with  ter- 
minal racemes  of  white  flowers,  oonspienona  in 
woodlands  from  Maine  to  IGdugan  and  south- 
ward ;  its  root  is  astringent  and  mnoil^^ittonB, 
and  an  inftinon  of  it  in  a  bruised  state  is  on- 

Sloyed  in  Teterinary  practice  among  neat  cattle, 
nt  its  medicinal  value  is  probably  overrated. 
SNAPPING  TURTLE  {ehelydra  $erpeiUi- 
na,  Schw^. ;  genus  ehelmuroy  Fleming),  an 
American  species  of  fresh  water  chelon^ms, 
characterized  by  a  large  head,  with  both  Jaws 
strongly  hooked  and  2  barbels  under  the  chin, 
short  and  pointed  snout,  the  nostrils  near  to- 
gether, and  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  far 
forward ;  the  sternum  is  small,  oraciform,  im- 
movable, and  covered  with  12  plates  and  8 
supplemental  ones ;  the  'carapace  oblong,  de- 
pressed, more  or  less  tricarinated,  deeply  notch- 
ed behind  with  8  points  on  each  ride  of  titte 
central  notch ;  the  neok  long  and  thick,  with 
a  warty  skin ;  tafl  T«ry  long,  sdrmoantod  by 
a  Boaly  or  tnberculated  erest;  tiie  anterior 
limbs  with  6  nails,  the  posterior  with  4 ;  the 
skin  of  the  limbs  above  and  below  scaly.  The 
head  may  be  in  great  part  retracted  within  the 
shell,  whence  it  can  be  very  suddenly  extended 
by  the  long  and  extensile  neck,  bat  the  limbs 
and  feet  are  mostly  exposed.  The  shell  is 
dnsky  above,  and  the  lower  parts  yellowish; 
it  grows  to  a  lai^  size,  attaining  a  length  of 
more  than  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  60  lbs. ;  it 
prefers  slavish  and  deep  water  in  ponds  or 
rivers,  keeping  ptiacfoally  at  the  bottom ;  it  is 
Terr  voradons,  and  feeds  on  fish,  reptUee,  and 
saea  aquatic  bhds  as  come  within  ite  reach, 
effpedauy  young  dudes  and  goslings  and  woond- 
edbirds;  it  haabeen  known  to  attack  man, 
and  is  not  unflmjuenth-  caught  with  hooks ;  its 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  soups,  though  in  the 
old  animals  it  has  a  musky  odor.  It  goes  fer 
fh>m  water  to  d^mrit  its  ^gs;  though  an  ex- 
oellent  swimmer,  it  is  awkward  on  lan^  walking 
slowly,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  extended, 
mlfted  on  the  legs  like  an  alligator,  whence  it 
is  called  by  the  negroes  alligator  oooter;  it  is 
very  savage  if  attacked,  raising  itself  with  such 
quickness  on  its  legs  as  to  elevate  the  whole 
body  from  the  ground  and  enable  it  to  make 
oooaidanble  hops^  adqE^ing  witJi  great  ferocoty 
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and  quickness  at  any  object  coming  within 
reach  of  its  long  net^:  its  bite  is  severe  and 
tenadons.  It  u  distributed  from  Hune  to 
Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Uisrisripid,  he- 

Epiaoed  ftuther  west  by  the  0.  TmmmdtU 
Bt ;  genns  gypoehelyt,  Ag.),  eharactolsed 
larger  triangular  head,  router  efadl,  and 
neck  and  limbs  covered  with  spiny  warts.  In 
the  northern  states  it  lays  its  eggs,  20  to  40, 
between  June  10  and  26,  generally  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  in  ciqitivity  a  month  later ;  it  exca- 
vates a  hole  at  first  directly  down  and  then 
laterally,  so  that  the  widest  part,  where  the 
nest  is,  is  on  one  side ;  sometimes  several  holes 
are  dog,  before  one  is  found  to  suit;  the  fe- 
males lose  their  shyness  at  thu  time,  and 
smooth  the  earth  over  with  care  after  the  eggs 
are  deporited. — In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  sort-shelled  turtles  {trimyriim)  are  called 
snapping  turtles.  The  eggs  in  these  qieoiea 
are  neariy  globular,  abont  an  inch  in  diameter, 
white,  and  with  tuerably  hard  shells. 

SNEEZING,  a  well  known  modification  (tf 
Uie  ordinary  respiratory  movements,  accom- 
panied a  violent  expiratory  effort,  sending 
forth  a  blast  air  from  the  lungs  intended  to 
expel  some  irritating  snbstanee  from  the  nasal 
air  passages.  It  differs  frran  coughing  in  the 
communication  between  the  larynx  and  month 
being  partly  or  wholly  out  off  by  the  drawing 
together  of  the  sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the 
bMk  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  blast  of  ur,  by 
a  convulsiye  movement,  passes  throi^h  the 
nose  with  more  or  less  noise  instead  of  uron^ 
the  month.  It  may  l>e  exoted  by  acrid  vapors, 
irritating  liquids  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 
m  the  dmple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Bohnei< 
derian  monbrane  is  peculiarly  irritable.  The 
impresrion  rec^red  1^  the  branches  of  the  6th 
pan*  of  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  whenoe  is  smt  the  motor  impulse 
to  the  muscles  concerned.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
parently independent  of  consciousness  and  sen- 
sation; an  impression  of  strong  sunlight  on 
the  eyes  by  transference  excites  a  tickling  in 
the  nose  and  the  act  of  sneezing,  and  a  half 
formed  inclination  to  sneeze  may  be  rendered 
effectual  by  looking  toward  the  sun.  This  act 
is  very  common  in  a  state  of  health,  more  so 
in  an  ordinary  cold  or  the  rose  cold,  and  al- 
most alw^s  in  the  first  stage  of  measles.  Ked- 
idnes  for  producing  sneezing,  called  stemnta- 
tories  or  errhinu,  are  used  in  various  forms 
of  ooryza,  headadie,  chronic  ophthahnia,  and 
rheumatic  and  psralytio  affections  of  the  face, 
mouth,  and  throat,  which  they  relieve  by  the 
increased  muooos  secretion,  and  sometimes  by 
a  bleeding  at  the  nose  salutary  in  cerebral  con- 
gestions; such  are  tobacco,  asarabacca  {ata- 
rum),  lily  of  the  valley  {oontiaUaria),  euphorbi- 
um,  bayberry,  aqua  ammonitD,  arnica,  and  other 
irritating  powdered  roots  and  flowers. 

8N£U>,  LuDwio,  a  Swiss  author  and  politi- 
cian, bom  at  Idstein  in  the  dachy  of  Nassau, 
April  6, 1786,  died  at  KOssnacfat,  on  the  lake 
of  Zortoh,  July  ff,  185i,  He  studied  at  the 
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imlTenHy  of  Oieneii,  wm  fnm  1909  to  IfllT 
profesBor  at  his  natire  town,  and  afterward  dl- 
reotor  of  the  new  PnusiAii  college  at  Wetzlar. 
On  aooonnt  of  his  Uberal  pditical  views  ho 
was  snddenlj  dinniaaad,  and  after  a  Joamer 
t^iroogh  Switzerland  went  in  1694  to  i^riand. 
He  leotared  in  1B37  at  the  imiTerBitT-  of  Basel 
on  literatnre  and  the  historj  of  Greek  litwa- 
tare,  and  from  Basel  went  to  ZQriofa,  where  he 
was  natoralizedf  elected  member  of  tibe  grind 
floontnl  irf  the  ctnton,  and  appointed  pnueisra' 
at  the  nniTersi^.  He  wae  snbeequentfy  pro- 
ftssor  of  politio^  sf^noe  at  Ibe  univern^  of 
Bern  till  1888,  when  he  was  exiled  from  the 
oanton,  as  was  his  brother  Wilhelm,  an  emi- 
nent Jorist  (bom  1789,  died  1891),  on  aoeonnt 
of  violent  attacks  on  the  then  ntliog  oonserra- 
tive  partT^.  He  was  verr  aetire  in  the  agitation 
for  the  expnldon  of  the  Jesaita,  uid  for  the  in- 
trodnotion  of  a  new  federal  goTemment;  and 
he  exeroiaed  hj  bis  writings  a  marked  Inflo- 
enoe  on  the  modern  historjof  Switzerland,  hi 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  an  examination  of  the  vari- 
ooi  ^jitema  of  soeialism.  Bedde  oUier  worka, 
be  pnUished  MmdbwA  de$  Sehieeitertaehm 
Staattnehta  (S  rob.,  Z&rioh,  1644),  and  the 
last  volume  of  ft  work  on  the  ^mmn  philoso- 
phy, ffan^hteh  d«r  mtntitohm  Fhilotephie  (S 
To]s.,Zarieh,  1887),  which  had  bemoommowed 
bj  his  father  and  his  nnde. 

8NELLAERT,  Fbbdihaitd  Auousmr,  the 
most  prominent  writer  ot  the  new  Flemish 
school  in  Belgimn,  bom  at  Oonrtrai,  Jnlj  21, 
1809.  His  first  work  was  a  prize  essay  on  the 
histon'  of  Flemish  poetry  (Obdr  de  Nederland- 
teke  ^iehtlmmt  in  Belgte,  1888).  He  fbtmded 
the  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Flemish 
langnage,  and  his  De  Tael  it  ganteh  et  wVh 
("  The  Langnage  is  the  People")  at  once  called 
into  existence  a  powerM  Flemish  movement. 
From  1840  to  1848  he  pnbHshed  the  Anutm 
LtUer^lad  ("  Jonmal  for  Art  and  literatnre"). 
He  asristed  fa  editing  the  last  Ttdnmea  of  Uie 
&lffi$eh  JfiMMfm,  ua.  waa  also  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  jonmal  De  Bmdraeht  ("  Humony"). 
Among  his  beat  works  is  a  brief  history  of 
Netherlandish  (Dntoh  and  Flemish)  literatnre 
(Kort  Segrip  eener  OeeeAUdenu  der  Nederland- 
$eh«  Letterhmde  (Antwerp,  1848),  the  second 
edition  of  which,  under  the  title  of  SeheU 
-  6etekiedmi*  der  ^edsrland»eh«  Leiiterhunde 
(Ghent,  1850),  has  been  introduced  as  a  text 
book  even  in  several  colleges  of  Holland. 

SNETHEN,  Nicholas,  en  American  clergy- 
man, bora  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Oove), 
Long  island,  N.  T.,  Nov.  16,  1769,  died  hi 
Princeton,  Ind.,  Hay  80, 1846.  Till  after  he  was 
of  age  he  aided  his  fktiier  in  wloaltnral  and 
other  labor,  and  in  1794  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
travelled  and  preached  for  4  yeors  in  Con- 
necticut, Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored  at 
Oharleston,  S.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  thence 
was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he  attended 
the  sei^km  of  the  general  oonforanoe  <tf  the 
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oknreh  in  Xst:  1800,  sdI  took  %  promiaaBt 
part  in  favor  of  limit^  the  eplaoopel  praof- 
ative,  a  delegated  general  eonnreoice  (his  plaia 
for  which  was  finally  adopted  in  1608X  eaA 
a  preachers'  anti-alsvery  txatA  soeiefcy,  and 
ag^nst  the  ftitnre  admi»on  of  any  dav^ioldtf 
into  tto  ohnreh.  He  afterward  traivelled  wi& 
Kshop  AAory,  as  one  of  his  aaaistanta,  far 
4  yeara  throaghoat  the  United  States,  Mtinf 
M  his  private  NtaetaiT.  1m  18(Mr-*6  he  was 
■tati<nied  in  New  York  eity,  iHumoe,  having 
left  the  tmvelUn;  emineotiott,  he  reDMved  to 
hie  fwm  on  Lon^inore,  Fiederio  eo.,  Kd. 
his  marriage  he  became  the  holder  of  abvea, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  frran  imaa^ 
milting  &em  until  1829,  when  they  wore  duly 
emancipated.  In  1809  he  again  beosmo  an 
itaneruit^  wad  was  stationed  attooeauTely  in 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  on 
the  drenit  of  his  form  rendenoe.  While  st^ 
tioned  in  Geoigetown  he  was  deoted  chaplain 
to  congress.  He  returned  to  fiwming  in  1914, 
and  rem^ed  on  his  esbato  from  that  tme 
till  1899,  when  he  removed  to  Indiann.  Mr. 
fibielhen  was  the  first  to  introduce  oamp  meet- 
ings into  Maryland  and  New  Yoi^  md  ho  van 
preeminently  a  oamp  meeting  preacber,  Urn- 
tingnished  fsa  the  fiwHreaehing  wmoromeaa 
of  his  voice,  which  Bishop  Asbnry  used  to  eaH 
his  "mlver  trumpet,"  and  the  elognmoe  and 
effectiveness  of  his  disconrses.  In  18S1  he  be- 
gan to  write  in  &vor  of  introdaeing  lay  repre- 
sentation into  the  Methodist  Episoopal  diimh. 
The  refnsal  of  this  rif^t  by  the  general  oo»- 
ferenoe  in  1828,  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
chnroh  of  numy  of  Its  advocates,  led  to  the  tat' 
matioQ  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  t^nreh, 
in  which  Mr.'  Snethen  bore  a  proniiiKmt  part, 
and  in  oonnection  with  whidi  he  coatinaed  to 
travel  and  preach  aftw  his  removal  to  the 
West  till  a  short  time  before  his  dei^,  resid- 
ing princ^ially  In  (SnoinnatL  He  pnUuked  t 
or  8  volnmeB  which  are  ont  ctf  prat;  and  hit 
wrilbigs  are  now  (1861)  in  ooorse  nS  priymi 
tlon  for  the  press,  to  be  comprised  in  10  or  It 
v<rfnmes,  wit^  a  bl<^^phy  by  his  son,  W.  Q. 
Snethen  of  Baltimore. 

SNETDERS,  or  Sntdxbs,  Fbajtois,  a  Flem- 
ish painter,  bom  in  Antw«^  in  1S79,  iStA 
there  in  1667.  He  was  instructed  by  Henry 
van  Bales,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  rep- 
resentations of  animals  of  the  chase  and  hn^ 
ing  scenes,  which  remain  to  the  present  d^ 
nuBDrpassed  for  freedom  and  natoral  UMgy  or 
motjon.  Those  in  which  violent  action  is  de- 
picted, as  bear  hunts  and  boor  hunts,  are  the 
best.  He  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  B»> 
b«is,  for  whose  piotwes  he  ftvqaently  eseonbed 
flgnres  ti  animus,  with  frnit  and  otiier  neeea- 
BM^es,  in  sncb  pemot  hamony  with  the  style 
and  coloring  of  Rubens,  that  the  work  seeoa 
the  prodoction  of  a  lani^  hand.  Jordama 
availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  8neyd«»  in  a 
nmilar  manner,  and  both  he  and  Bubens  often 
ooqjointiy  painted  ^e  homan  flgarea  in  tbn 
pictant  of  their  hratber  artiat. . 
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BSfIPE,  a  known  group  (^▼adingbivdfl, 
of  the  sub-fiumljr  teolopaoiiuB,  It  is  oharaoter- 
ised  hj  a  kuag,  straight  alepder  biU,  obttue  aod 
flexible,  fiOTered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin 
sboDdantly  supplied  wi^  nerres  toward  the 
end ;  the  upper  mandible  the  longeet^  somewhat 
bent  down  at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the 
aides,  in  which  the  nostrila  are  {tlaoed;  the 
tcuigae  long,  alender,  and  pinnted  at  the  «id, 
the  flBaophagna  narrow,  and  the  stomach  very 
uoaonlar;  ejes  fiv  back  In  the  head;  wings 
noderaie  and  pointed ;  tafl  short  and  rotuded; 
legs  sh<»rt,  feathered  lower  down  than  in  most 
iraders ;  hind  toe  email,  elevated,  but  reaohing 
the  groondf  the  anteriOT  long  ana  alender,  and 
free  except  in  the  genns  rnacroramphut.  Snipes 
•re  migratory  and  small-Bized  birds,  gomg 
north  to  breed ;  they  frequent  marshy  plaoae 
and  the  marine  of  riven  and  ponds,  where 
they  |Hrobe  the  seft  mod  perpendionlarW  with 
the  biU  in  searoh  of  worms,  insects,  and  lervs ; 
the  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  on  the  ground,  lined 
with  grass  and  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  nsnally  4, 
are  putoed with  the  pointed enaiuward;  the 
yoong  are  able  to  leave  the  neat  aa  aoon  aa 
hatched :  the  fledt  la  oonridered  a  great  deli- 
tUBjt  and  tiie  bird  ia  a  fitvorite  with  sportamen. 
The  aab^bmUy  inetodes  the  genera  maerorm^ 
pAu*  (Leaoh),  gaUinago  (Leach),  rhyiu3uui 
(Out.),  toolopax  (linn.),  and  vhiloMa  (Gray), 
of  which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  nnder 
WoODOooK. — In  maoronmphm  the  wings  are 
long  uid  pointed,  with  the  Ist  and  8d  qniUs 
eqtuil ;  the  tar^  are  Itnger  than  the  middle  toe, 
wnioh  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a 
short  web.  The  specieg  are  found  in  Europe 
and  Kortii  America,  occurring  in  large  flocks 
near  the  sea,  feeding  on  small  molliuka,  worms, 
and  insects;  they  fly  rigidly  and  irregularly 
with  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red- 
breasted  snipe  iM.  grutnt*,  Ijaaatt)  Is  about  10 
Inehes  long  aul  18  in  alar  extent^  the  bill 
Si,  and  w^hs  Sl^  oz. ;  the  prevailmg  odoni 
above  are  dark  auiy,  pale  reddish,  and  black, 
Irith  mmp  and  upper  t^  coverts  white;  un- 
der parts  pale  ferruginous,  with  booXa  and 
bands  of  brownish  black ;  uie  quills  brownish 
black,  the  shaft  of  the  first  primary  white; 
the  young  are  dull  white  below,  marked  with 
aahy ;  the  plumage  is  more  gray  in  winter,  and 
more  red  in  summer.  It  occurs  over  temper- 
attf  North  America,  in  large  flocks,  ocoasuMft- 
ally  going  inland  in  autumn  on  the  return 
from  the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed ;  the 
flight  is  ra^id  and  strong,  acoconpanied  by  a 
si^Ie  mellow  weet ;"  the  call  note  ia  a  wtiia- 
tie ;  the  fleeh  is  not  so  good  aa  that  <tf  the  com- 
mon Ameiioan  aiipe.--4n  gaUimaM  the  tarsoa 
ia  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  there  is  no 
web.  TheAmerioaa  or  Wilson^  Biiipe(&.  Ftl- 
mmii,  Boni^i.)  is  about  10^  inches  long,  with  an 
.alar  extent  of  17,  the  bill  and  we^uu  8  oz. ; 
above  the  feathers  are  brownish  black,  jotted 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white ; 
A  bUdc  line  tctm.  base  of  bill  ovw  top  of  head ; 
throat  and  neck  b«lore  reddish  aahy,  under 
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porta  wbite,  anUls  and  tail  like  back,  the  latter 
widely  tippHBd  with  bright  rufous,  with  a  nar- 
row subtermioal  black  band.  It  occurs  over 
temperate  North  America,  going  in  summer  aa 
far  as  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
the  elevated  moss-covered  marshes ;  the  eggs 
are  yellowish  olive,  spotted  with  brown ;  they 
return  to  the  south  in  October,  and  are  very 
fond  of  the  rice  fields;  they  rarely  visit  the 
sea  sh<»e,  and  never  the  interiw^  woods;  the 
cry  reeembM  the  ^llables  "  wan-aik."  They 
are  fond  ni  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
erally coveted  by  man,  though  most  e^ourea. 
ignorant  <tf  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cookmg  and 
eating  them;,  contents  of  intestines  included. 
The  great  or  double  snipe  of  Europe  {Q.  major^ 
Steph.)  is  11  or  12  inches  long,  varied  with 
black  and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  ar- 
ranged longitudinally,  and  whitiflh  red  below ; 
the  abaft  of  the  Ist  qmll  is  whiUsh ;  it  inhabita 
K.  Europe.  The  common  anipe  (tf  Europe  {6. 
media,  Steph.)  is  10  or  11  inches  lonv,  with  fl 
blackish  loiwtadinal  bands  on  the  nead,  the 
neck  qwtted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
mantle  blaokiafa  with  S  loo^tudinal  ikworo^ 
ered  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with  gr^, 
qniUahaftamwiiTud  lower  parts  white  waved 
with  blackidi  on  the  flanks;  it  flies  veiy  high, 
with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering  flight  it  is 
generally  difficult  to  dioot ;  its  flesh  is  d^cioos, 
and,  though  fat,  does  not  disagree  with  delicate 
atamaohs.  The  jack  anipe  (&.^a£f»nuZa,Lea6h) 
ia  8^  Inohes  long,  and  w^gha  about  2  oz. ;  it 
has  only  one  black  band  on  the  head,  the  man- 
tle has  bronzed  green  reflecti(m8,  and  the  flanks 
and  chest  are  spotted  with  brown ;  there  is  a 
grfty  semi-collar  on  the  nape.  This  species 
seldom  rises  until  it  is  almost  trampled  on,  and 
then  flies  but  a  shut  distanoe;  it  remains  in 
the  marshes  of  Europe  all  the  year,  frequent- 
ing the  same  place  uie  whole  time.  Tne  0. 
gtMuUea  (KatLX  <tf  Bra^  is  16  inohes  lonft 
with  a  biU  of  4  6.— In  rh^nehaa  the  InU  fa 
shorter  sbA  more  curved,  the  Ist  8  quills  equal 
and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  the  quiUa, 
and  the  tail  very  short;  the  species  are  adorn- 
ed with  bri^t  yellow  ooellated  spots  on  the 
quilla  and  tail ;  uiey  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
Gape  snipe  (S.  OapmtiM^  Onv.)  is  10  inches  long^ 
variegated  with  black  and  cinereous;  around 
the  eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,jMctOTal. 
band,  and  abdomen,  white.  The  £.  (MmmtU 
(Bodd)  resembles  the  last. 

BNOBRO  STURLESON,  or  SrunLASoif,  an 
Icelandic  historian,  poet,  and  statesman,  and  a 
Norwegian  earl  (jan),  bom  in  Iceland,  on  the 
shores  of  HvamDufiord,  a  small  bay  won  the 
v.  coast,  in  1 178,  murdered  at  BeykhoUt,  Sept. 
S8.  1S41.  His  father,  Storla  of  Hvamm,  as 
well  as  his  mother,  was  ci  iUostrious  &mily. 
Both  were  descendants  ot  ancient  Norwegian 
kings,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the  direct 
aneestcffs  itf  the  Norman  conqueror  of  England. 
Snorro^  oareflilly  educated  nndw  the  eye  of  one 
Af  the  most  leantedmen  oftbe  pom,  becama 
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a  proficient  in  Greek  aoA  Latin;  hvt  witb  a  ori^nal  work,  embodying  snnent  traditknil 

good  taste  highly  remarkable  in  an  age  of  oni-  legenda,  seal^c  songB,  genealogies  of  pniioai 

versal  deference  to  dead  hmgoagee,  he  resolved  and  roving  chieftains,  and  narrativeB  frosa  t»- 

to  devote  ioB  genius  to  the  elevation  of  his  na-  rioos  oral  soorces.   The  Younger  £dda,  a  col- 

tive  tongoe,  independently  of  otasnc  or  foreign  lection  of  myths  of  gods,  and  a  sort  of  An  iV 

models.  Heis^led  tyhistorlanaof  liientore  ^iea  for  the  me  erf  yoonger  aeaMb^  aleo  bean 

tbe  "northern  Herodotna."  He  vaa  hovevsr  the  name  of  Snorro  Stiul«cui,  bnt  mm  to- 

not  the  earUest  Scandinavian  annalist;  and  it  donbtedly  a  eomi^lation  alaow    The  or^iBid 

qtpeara  most  probable  that  in  his  histtnioal  loehmdio  text  of  the  M$imi^iitala'  mm  fint 

work  he  made  large  nse  of  Ihe  writings  of  Ari  printed  by  Peringskidld  in  1607,  thon^  ftDaa* 

Frode,  fragmwts  of  whose  Scandinavian  his-  lah  translation  had  been  oorrent  100  yeara  be* 

torie&  oompoeed  110  years  earUer,  still  remain,  fore.   The  last  edition  is  by  Soh^kning,  in  lee- 

Soandinavian  literature,  however,  is  oudoubt-  landic,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6  vols.,  Oopenhagea, 

edly  more  indebted  to  Snorro  Storiesbn  than  1777-1820).  There  is  a  ^tinted  Kngnah  trana- 

to  any  other  man.   His  g^na,  remarkable  for  lation,  *'  The  Heimskringla,  or  Ohrooiole  of  the 

oomprehenriveness,  was  best  displayed  in  let-  Kings  of  Korway,"  by  Saionel  Laing  (3  Tola, 

ters.    It  is  the  mora  snrpriBing  that  a  man  of  Bvo.,  London,  1844),  sad  nnmerona  Ternona  in 

this-refioed  capacity  was  degraded  by  the  most  all  the  northern  langnages. 
sordid  passions ;  that  his  lUe  was  one  of  tnrbn-      SNOW,  the  vapor  of  the  atraoephere,  con- 

lence  and  immorality;  and  that  his  memory  gealed  by  cold,  and  the  particles  aggregated 

cornea  to  na  stoned  with  vloes  wboUy  ineom-  together  in  flakes.  It  hw  been  obavred  in 

patible  with  the  commonly  aocredited  hmnan-  prooesa  <rf  formation  at  varioiu  elentioaa  abora 

iang  inflaenoe  of  letters.  Da  beoame  V  mar-  the  sivflwe  of  the  earth,    ib.  Green,  Hm 

riage  and  inheritance  the  wealthiest  Individ-  afinmant,  enooontered  a  severe  snow  atom  at 

nal  in  Icdand ;  and  his  riches  and  eloquence  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  qnaiter ;  and  to 

obtabied  for  him  the  highest  social  importance,  very  eold  regions  it  has  been  aeen  to  form  in 

His  residence  was  a  fortified  rtronghold,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm  rooms  into 

he  ^>peared  in  the  national  assembly  with  a  whidi  a  corrent  of  cold  air  was  aQowed  to 

retinaeofhnndredaof  armedtollowers.  Traces  enter.   Thongh  essentially  a  meteor  peonBar 

of  his  snmptttOQS  abode  at  Reykhollt  are  visit-  to  the  polar  and  temperate  re^rauof  the  earth, 

ed  by  the  modern  traveller  with  amazement  snow  is  produced  in  all  latatades,  aa  appears 

Stone  structures  of  finished  el^ance  for  hot  from  its  aocumnlaticHi  upon  hi^  moon  tain 

baths  still  exist,  supplied  from  IwiUng  springs  aununits  under  the  equator ;  bnt  the  heat  of 

through  an  aqnednct  of  hewn  stone  600  feet  in  the  equatorial  regiooB  prevaits  its  deecent  to 

length.   On  being  elected  to  the  chief  magia-  the  lower  levels.    Ta  North  America  it  is 

tracy,  he  gave  proof  of  great  1^1  attainments ;  rarely  seen  8.  of  lat.  80°,  and  on  the  eaaten 

and  in  1218  he  made  a  first  essay  in  poetry,  woitineat  below  86".   At  times  it  has  foUen  a 

producing  an  ode  to  a  Norw^an  warriw  ^  Bannnah  in  lat  88",  and  a  recent  oondABraUB 

the  day,  whidi  was  requited  by  snmptnov  &1I  of  anow  ooeurred  at  New  Orleana  in  laL 

presents.  This  poem  was  followed  by  others  80".  A  remarkable  instance  ia  reootded  of  a 

of  the  same  deaoription,  one  of  them  composed  ftll  of  snow  to  the  depth  of  sereral  indwa  ia 

in  honor  of  the  khig  of  Norway,  Haco  IV.  Canton,  China,  in  lat.  28".  in  Feb.  1886.  For 

(sometimes  numbered  V.).   Snorro  meanwhile  several  days  previousdy  the  wind  had  besB 

had  been  received  with  great  honors  in  the  blowing  from  the  N.,  and  the  thennometer  it 

mother  country  and  in  Sweden.   On  the  occa-  the  time  of  the  appeuanoe  of  the  anow  had 

sion  of  a  second  vidt  to  Norway  he  was  made  fallen  to  87°,  whioh  was  much  lower  Aga  the 

an  honorary  marshal  of  the  court,  and  upon  re-  extreme  temperatare  of  other  wintna.  Ap- 

embarking  for  Iceland  was  loaded  with  rich  proaching  the  polar  redone,  and  in  the  man 

presents,  oompllments  which  elicited  further  elevated  portions  of  the  earth's  surftce,  the 

odes  and  poems.  Iceland  meanwhile  was  fitlling  amount  of  snow  that  falls  rapidly  inereaaee.  b 

from  her  old  integrity.   Faction  and  disorder  the  N.  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rossis, 

prevailed  throi^hout  the  republic ;  and  the  and  in  uie  Scandinavian  oonntriea,  it  sMoetimea 

king  of  Norway  seized  the  mommt  to  advance  averagea  a  depth  of  6  feet  for  a  considerate  pe> 

his  designs  for  the  sufajngatiott  of  the  island,  riod.  About  Lake  Simarior  more  or  leaa  now 

Snorro,  whose  patriotism  was  highly  question-  ■  foUs  almost  every  day  during  tiie  winter,  and  ai 

able,  became  involved  in  desperate  domestic  it  Avdythaws  uie  aoenmnlation  beocnnea  verr 

feuds,  and  in  1287  appeared  in  Norway  aa  a  great.  The  first  fall  is  asually  before  the  graimd 

fbgitive.   The  king  created  him  a  jarl,  bnt  has  frozen,  and  the  anow  being  an  ezoelleat 

presently  found  reason  to  witiidraw  his  confl-  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  tiia  aorfoee 

dence.   Snorro  returned  to  Iceland  pursued  by  beneath  from  the  intense  oold  of  the  winter  of 

the  royal  vengeance.   Emissaries  were  em*  that  region.  Hence  it  is  that  vegetablea  left  in 

ployed  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  irons  to  the  ground,  as  tnmips  and  potatoes,  may  be 


by  his  8  sons-in-law.  His  most  important  in  by  first  removing  the  snow  over  than.  It 
work  is  entitied  BewukringlOy  chronicles  ol  is  a  common  oocnrrenoe  for  cropatrf  these  roots 
northern  kings,  a  oompilation  rather  than  an  to  renew  themsdvea  without  socoessive  phonfr- 
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ings.  In  £striot8  not  so  &r  K.  a  good  depth 
of  uov  throng  the  winter  is  r^arded  os  most 
beneflcdal  to  me  former  by  protecting  the  roots 
of  the  grasses  and  winter  grains  from  the  se- 
vere frosts.  To  the  animals  ot  the  forest  it  is 
destmctiTe  by  bhrying  beyond  their  reach  the 
Tegetable  prodnctiona  upon  wliich  they  depend 
fbr  their  snstenanoe.  The  woods  themadves 
are  oeeastonally  greatly  iqjnred  by  the  iwon- 
mnladona  of  heavy  maaww  of  snow  apon  the 
limbs  ct  the  trees.  This  oeenrs  when  a  great 
body  of  moist  snow  falls  in  a  still  atmosphere 
at  a  time  before  the  trees  have  entirely 
died  their  leaves,  or  in  the  spring  after  the 
patting  forth  of  the  new  leatves.  The  moist 
snow  then  heaps  itself  vp  in  oonioal-sbaped 
piles  upon  every  oltject  it  reaches,  and  limbs 
and  trees  are  often  prostrated  beneath  the  ao- 
cumalated  weight.  The  dark  eveigreen  forests 
after  snob  a  fUl  of  snow  present  the  most  pio- 
tnresqae  scenes  of  a  northern  winter.  Where 
deep  snows  prevail,  they  are  not  r^^arded  as 
serions  impecUments  to  troveL  A  track  <uioe 
broken  and  oonsolidated,  it  forms  an  ezoellent 
road  for  deUis,  otbaa  renewed  by  fresh  accnmn- 
latinu  and  baraened  by  partial  tiiawings  suc- 
ceeded by  freeriog  of  uie  sntfiaoe.  The  deep 
BDOWS  of  the  extreme  north  are  often  covered 
with  a  thin  cmst  npon  which  men  travel  with 
ease  and  rapidity  npon  snow  shoes  (see  Broe), 
and  thus  perform  jom^eys  throium  vrild  re- 
gions more  eaeoly  than  in  snmmer.  The  camp  at 
ni^t  is  in  an  excavation  made  in  the  snow,  tfie 
walls  of  which  afford  a  secure  shelter  from  the 
wind,  and  retain  by  their  non-condactingproper- 
ty  the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  at  one  end  of  t^e 
space  they  enclose. — Snow  flakes  have  attract- 
ed mnoh  attention  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  ele- 

Snt  forms  they  irfben  exhibit  when  seen  nnder 
e  mioroMK^  Sometimes  the  parlades  are 
foond  to  be  merely  grannlar  withont  distinct 
shape,  and  are  agun  notioed  in  ^bolar  and  ia 
irr«ralar  fonoa.  Bat  nnder  snitable  meteoric 
oonutioQS,  the  delicate  icy  atoms  formed  from 
the  vapor  float  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as 
any  newly  formed  precipitate  in  a  Uqnid  me- 
dium, and  adjust  tiiemselves,  as  they  oome  in 
contact  with  each  other,  after  the  system  of 
crystallization  to  which  they  belong,  prodncing 
a  ^reat  variety  of  mathematical  fignres  within 
tills  system.  Agitation,  as  by  vrinds,  disturbs 
the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  ^gr^ations 
are  then  necessarily  irregolar  in  shape.  The 
primitive  orvstal  of  ice  being  a  rhomboid  with 
angles  of  60^  and  120°,  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  is  in  flgnree  formed  apon  these  an^ea. 
Usually  litde  sploala  n^>ear,  diverging  in  6 
rays  from  a  centre  and  forming  stars  or  stellar 
plates,  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  from  ^  to 
i  of  an  inch.  The  nnolens  of  the  star  is  often 
a  hexagonal  plate,  from  the  angles  of  which 
proceed  the  6  rays ;  and  if  the  ooter  points  of 
these  ite  connected  by  lines,  the  hexagonal 
figure  is  repeated.  Accretions  of  splcnla  npon 
the  rays  ara  formed  alw^  on  the  angles 
named,  but  in  aooh  manner  as  to  prodnoe  at 
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difibrent  times  a  great  variety  of  complicated 
flgnres.  Sometimes  the  rays  present  filaments 
like  those  of  feathers  branching  from  the  main 
stems,  and  these  filaments  agun  present  still 
more  delicate  ones  shooting  ont  at  the  somi; 
angles,  all  arranged  nx>on  the  same  extremely 
thin  plane.  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  stodying  this 
phraunnenon  in  the  arctio  regdona,  figured  00 
varieties  of  forms,  which  he  divided  into  olassea, 
dei^;nated  as  lamellu',  areolar,  and  pyramidal. 
The  fonaa  dianged  on  dxBEbrent  days  and  nnder 
difiSn-ent  states  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Jacob 
Green  describes  several  forms  and  refers  to  the 
writings  of  previous  observera  in  an  artide 

Snblished  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "American 
onrnal  of  Science,"  p.  837.  Many  figures  of 
snow  crystals  are  repreeented  in  the  report  of 
the  British  meteorological  society  of  May  23, 
18B6,  which  were  prepared  by  their  secretary, 
Hr.  Olfusher,  from  his  studies  of  the  snows  ot 
the  great  storms  of  January  and  February,  1865, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  primary  figure 
or  base  of  eadb  crystal  he  "determined  to  be  a 
star  of  6  radii,  or  a  hexagon  of  laminte,  and  the 
compound  varieties  to  indnde  oombinatimis  of 
spicula,  prisms,  cubes,  and  rhomboids  aggre- 
gated npon  and  around  tiie  centrd  figure  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  complexity ."-^The 
extreme  lightoess  of  tJie  fiakea  of  snow,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  density  of  ice,  is  owii^  to  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  aggre- 
gated together ;  while  the  whiteness  is  a  resnlt 
of  the  congregated  reflections  of  light  from  the 
innnmeroUe  small  faces  of  the  ciTstals.  The 
same  efiect  is  produced  when  ioe  is  crushed  to 
fine  fragments.  When  snow  is  partially  con- 
solidated by  superficial  thawing  as  it  folte,  and 
is  then  congeded  agdn,  the  product  ia  known 
as  deet.  Hail  is  produced  by  the  sodden  freez- 
ing of  rdn  drops  passing  tbrotigh  a  cold  stratum 
ci  afr.  Snow  aa  it  folu  may  be  either  dry,  as 
oeonrs  in  a  very  low  temperature,  w  the  fidcea 
may  be  moist  by  being  neaiiy  of  the  melting 
temperature.  In  the  former  condition  they 
will  not  adhere  together:  bnt  in  the  latter  the 
enow  is  readily  pressed  mto  a  dense  mass  or 
rolled  up  into  bdls,  which  rapidly  increase  by 
the  gatlwring  of  more  snow.  Such  are  some 
of  the  avalanches  which  roll  down  the  sides  of 
snow-covered  mountains.  (See  Avalasohe.) 
Snow  balls  have  been  known  to  form  naturally 
by  the  wind  rolling  the  falling  snow,  sometimes, 
it  appears,  in  the  air  itself,  and  then  over  smooth 
icy  sar&oes.  The  masses  thus  gather  in  ovoidd 
oylinderaaomatimea  16  inches  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. Severd  remariuble  instaneea  of  thii 
kind  are  reoorded  in  the  "American  Jonrnd 
of  Sdence,"  voL  ii.  p.  18S,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  162. 
The  nature  of  the  changes  experienced  by  snow 
in  its  conversion  into  ioe  haa  been  considered 
in  tiie  article  Glaoiee,  vol.  viii.  p.  271. — The 
phenomenon  of  red  snow  has  been  occasionally 
observed  from  ancient  times.  Pliny  explains 
it  by  the  effect  of  age.  De  Sanssure,  who  wit- 
nessed it  on  the  Alps  in  the  last  oentory,  be- 
tiered  that  the  odining  nutter  was  the  pollen 
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of  some  alpine  plants.  It  is  now  known  to  be 

of  oommon  occurrence'in  those  moontains  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  and  it  is  also  found  In 
the  mountains  of  the  arotio  r^^ons.  The 
colling  matter  is  in  fine  grains  of  a  livelj  red, 
which  penetrate  3  or  8  inchee  into  the  snow, 
ud  ooour  ohieflj  where  the  snow  lies  In  shel- 
tered depresnons,  deepest  near  the  centre  and 
disappeaiing  toward  the  borders.  It  has  been 
ezamined  by  many  naturalists,  and  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  first  ascertained  that  it  was  composed  of 
minute  spherical  globules,  having  a  transparent 
covering,  and  divided  into  7  or  6  cells  filled 
with  a  red,  oily-like  liquid,  which  is  insdnhle 
in  water.  The  size  of  the  globules  is  from  j  At 
to  TKSnr  ^  ^  diuneter.  Within  the 
liquid  have  been  observed  moving  spores.  The 
aabstuice  appeared  td'  be  &e  same,  according 
to  Ur.  Baner  ("  Philosopbioal  Tranaaottons^" 
1820),  whethw  collected  on  the  ahorea  of 
Ba&i*s  bay  or  In  Kew  Shetland ;  and  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  fhngous  growth  of  tiie  genus 
undOf  which  he  named  U.  nivalii.  By  later 
investigations  the  substance  has  been  shown  to 
include  aeveral  spedea  of  anioialoulei,  among 
which  the  most  abundant  is  that  named  philo' 
dina  roi^ta  by  Etirenberg.  The  globnies  seen 
through  the  transparent  bod^  are  the  ova. — 
The  snow  line  upon  moontams,  whidi  is  the 
lowest  limit  in  which  the  snow  continues  per- 
manently in  all  seasons,  though  obviously  de- 
pendent for  its  elevation  npoa  the  contour  of 
the  sQiflaoe,  the  situation  of  the  slope  with  re- 

rt  to  the  inoidenoa  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the 
aeter  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  b»- 
ing  alao  Tarionaly  afibeted  by  the  nature  of  the 
prerailing  winds  ud  other  atmoqiheric  agen- 
cies, is  still  approiimately  represented  fbr  the 
different  latitudes  by  a  magram  of  two  lines, 
one  horizontal  standing  for  we  level  <tf  the  sea, 
and  ^vided  in  each  direction  from  the  centre 
toward  the  extremities  or  poles  into  spaces  of 
10°  each,  and  the  other  being  an  arc  of  an 
ellipsoid  rising  from  lat.  60°,  where  the  snow 
line  is  at  the  general  snrfaoe  of  the  earth,  to 
1,000  feet  at  70°,  6,000  at  60°,  6,600  at  fiO°, 
10,000  at  40°,  18,000  at  80°,  15,000  at  SO"* 
and  10^,  and  at  the  centre  or  equator  to  19,000 
feet  The  local  variations  from  this  are  often 
very  striking.  Thus  on  the  Andes  the  height 
of  the  snow  line  is  sometimes  16,600  feet  at 
10*  from,  the  equator,  and  17,000  at  £0%  troai 
wUch  greatest  elevation  it  desoenda  to  14,000 
feet  at  80"  and  to  16,000  at  the  equator.  In  lat 
83°  S.,  In  Ohiti,  it  was  found  to  be  at  14,600  to 
16,000  feet,  and  in  the  island  of  Ohiloe,  in  lat. 
48^,  6,000  feet,  fiuts  which  are  e^lained  by  the 
diflbrent  character  of  the  dimate  of  the  two 
regions  as  to  clouds  and  moisture.  Still  more 
remarkable  discrepancies  have  been  noticed  in 
tiie  Himalaya.  Upon  some  of  the  pettks  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  cham,  as  in  Sikkim,  in  lat  87° 
80',  the  snow  level  hss  been  found  at  16,000 
feet  and  even  less;  while  on  the  mountains 
near  the  Karakonun  pass,  in  IM.  86°  80',  Dr. 
Thomson  finmd  the  snow  line  at  20,000  fiu^ 
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and  Tegetation  np  to  18,800  &et.  Ihisapnean 
to  be  owing  to  the  ezpoanre  of  the  srathem 
portion  of  tne  range  to  the  nuusfc  winds  of  the 
8.  W.  moQsocHi,  which  thua  reoeiTea  praAin 
■applies  of  anov  and  rain  that  give  fertility  to 
the  districts  below,  so  that  they  are  oonrered 
with  heavy  forests  and  grassy  landa.  Aeova^ 
ing  of  this  nature  is  un&Torable  po  the  abaorp. 
tion  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  little  warmth 
is  reflected  to  the  hilly  distriota  above.  But 
on  the  N.  nde  of  the  range  a  powerful  influ- 
ence is  felt  from  the  proximity  <^  the  bairen 
and  arid  wastes  of  Thibet,  and  the  heat  reflect- 
ed from  the  butning  sands  is  most  r^ndly  ah- 
aorbed  by  the  snows  of  the  mountain  side^ 
causing  them  to  dis^pear  aiul  tiie  anew  line  to 
reach  its  hU^iest  leveL  A  umilar  effect  was 
noticed  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
where  on  the  E.  aide,  exposed  to  the  moist  8. 
£.  trader  he  found  the  anow  line  aA  16,S00 
foet,  and  oo  the  W.  aide,  orer  the  arid  regkn 
■trmhing  ftcm  the  Andes  to  the  Tma&e,  it 
reached  an  eleva&m  of  18,600  feet 

SNOW  BIBD,  a  well  known  member  of  the 
finch  family,  and  genus  juneo  (W a^er).  With 
the  general  characters  of  the  finch  family,  ^e 
middle  toe  is  shorter  than  the  short  tarms,  the 
outer  tiie  longest;  the  wings  are  rather  short, 
and  the  tail  slightiy  notched;  the  3d  qmll  is 
the  longest  The  oommon  snow  bird  (/. 
maUi,  Bolater)  is  about  H  inches  long,  and  9 
in  alar  extent;  the  upper  parts  are  nearly  uni* 
fqpn  dark  pimnbeous,  darkest  anteriwiy,  wi^ 
out  any  red  in  the  interscapular  re^on;  lower 
parts  white;  the  external  2  tul  feilhera  whit^ 
the  8d  white  mamned  with  black.  Ubfimnd 
from  the  eastern  United  Statee  to  the  IGaaoori 
and  the  Black  hills  d  the  weat,  and  from  Lo^ 
dana  to  the  fiir  countriea.  It  appears  in  Kew 
En^and  from  the  south  early  in  April,  while 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  going  north 
to  breed,  and  returning  south  late  in  antanu: 
from  its  gentleness  and  tameneas  it  ia  kK^ed 
upon  here  much  as  the  robin  is  in  England. 
Toey  are  found  in  small  families,  which  oso- 
ally  keep  by  themselves,  often  visiting  £prai 
yuds  and  hopi^ng  after  domestic  poultry,  and 
in  cold  weather  retiring  into  holes  in  hay  stadca. 
They  are  fond  of  grass  seed  and  berries;  tke 
fledi  is  delicate  and  juicy,  and  ia  often  sold  in 
the  New  Orleans  market ;  the  spring  notes  are 
agreeable.  The  nest  ia  made  upon  the  gronn^ 
the  entrance  generally  oonoealed ;  the  egga  are 
4,  {  bj  I  ^ch,  yeUowiiih  white  w^  Bn> 
morons  small  reddish  brown  dots.  A  nearly 
allied  8pe<des  in  the  Bocky  monntwna  ia  Um 
J.  eanicept  (Baird),  having  a  reddiah  spot  in 
the  interscapular  region  but  not  on  Uie  wioga. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  /.  Ortgenui  (Sdst), 
head  and  neok  sooty  blat^  a  obestniit  patch  on 
the  back  and  wings,  and  the  belly  pnre  white. 

SNOW  BUNTING.  See  Bmranra. 

SNOW  SHOE.   Bee  Snon. 

SNOWBALL,  in  botany,  the  sterile  cymsa 
of  the  flowers  of  the  mbumtm  wuJm  QAon.), 
prodnoed  by  cultivation  and  cMrtfoqing  perma- 
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OandoUe.  Its  cymes  or  flower  heads  become 
on  expansion  globolar  by  the  pressure  of  the 
florets  against  each  other,  and  readily  suggest 
the  trivial  name.  In  this  condition  they  con- 
trast finely  with  the  abundant  foliage,  and  ren- 
der the  shrub,  when  tr^ed  to  a  single  stem 
Uke  a  small  tree,  very  omamentaL  Ordinarily 
the  spedes  produces  its  oymes  with  only  a  sIq- 

Sle  exterior  row  of  barren  flowers,  the  remiun- 
er  being  small  and  fertile  and  succeeded  by 
an  abnnaanoe  of  bright  red  berries  or  drapes 
vhldh  are  ovoid  in  shape  and  l-celled  and  1- 
veeded.  They  contafai  a  thin  acid  pulp,  and 
an  oaed  «s  a  sobadtnte  ftn-  eranbemea,  from 
whteh  ofrcrnnatanee  the  plant  Is  known  as  the 
oranberry  tree  or  high  bosh  oranberzy.  Tlie 
■nowball  viburnum  is  one  of  many  q>edes  of  a 
genus  of  tiie  mdiaeea.  It  Is  a  native  both  of 
Europe  ai^  North  America.  A  garden  variety 
with  variegated  yellow  and  white  fbliage  is 
known.  The  species  are  raised  tnm  seeds,  and 
the  varieties  from  layers  and  suckers. 

SNOWBERBY  {pymphoriearmu  rae&monUf 
Mx.),  an  elegant  American  shrub  of  the  honey- 
Buokle  fiunily  or  eaprifoUaeta,  much  prized  in 
gardens.  Its  stem  is  slender,  3  to  4  feet  high, 
and  has  numerous  slender  branches,  the  leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  abov^ 
nd  pubescent  beneath;  the  flowers  prodneed 
in  oIoM  dusters,  the  calyz  perdstent,  the  co- 
roDa  bell-shaped,  0-lobed,  stamens  6,  ovary  4- 
oelled,  berry  brilliant  white,  2-seeded.  ltisea»> 
Uy  rdsed  from  the  seed  or  fh>m  snoken,  wuoh 
spring  profusely  from  the  roots.  It  ooenrs 
aatorally  in  the  northern  and  western  states. 

SNOWDROP  (ffolanthns  nwalit,  WiUd.),  a 
pretty  and  favorite  early  flower  belonging  to 
the  amaryllids,  indigenous  to  Europe  in  mead- 
ows and  on  river  banks.  There  are  8  varie- 
ties, the  single,  semi-double,  and  double,  and 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  charming  efilect, 
blossoming  from  the  last  of  February  to  tiie 
banning  of  ApriL  The  snowdrop  has  a  small 
white  bulb,  2  erect,  obtuse,  keeled,  glaucous 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  issues  a  dender 
flower  stalk  S  or  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  soli- 
tary  white  blossom  of  0  parts,  8  of  which  are 
riiorter,  heart-shaped,  and  smped  interiorly 
with  greenish  lines.  The  bnlos  should  m 
planted  In  the  autumn  in  dumps  of  6  or  8,  or 
set  in  rows  on  some  sunny  bank  where  they 
win  be  conspicuous  in  the  spring.  Every  few 
years  they  will  need  liftinff  from  the  gromd 
and  resetting  on  account  of  their  rapid  increase. 
Another  spedes  with  plaited  leaves  (Q.  plica- 
ttM,  Bieberstein),  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea. 

SNOWDROP  TREE  (Baletia,  Iinn.V  the 
common  name  of  a  genus  of  fine  deciduous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  large  leaves  and 
showy  white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  $^fraesa,  and  found  in  rich  woods  and  on 
river  banks  westward  and  sonthword.  There 
are  8  species  noticed  by  botanists,  ot  which  the 
4>winged  (ff.  Utraptma^  Linn.)  is  mora  com- 
nonly  seen  in  onltiTation.  Its  flowers  i^pear 
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from  Iforoh  to  Vxj  before  tiie  lesres,  and  sre 

bell-shaped  in  form,  the  corolla  consisting  of  4 
divisions  or  petals  united  at  base  and  inserted 
on  an  oboontoal  toothed  calyx.  The  frnit  is  a 
dry  4-winged  drupe,  with  1  to  8  cylindrical 
seeds.  It  grows  rapidly  under  cultivation,  pr^ 
ferring  a  moist  soil,  and  is  readily  raised  from 
ftesh  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers. 

SNOWFLAZE,  the  common  name  of  elegant 
bulbous  garden  flowers  of  the  order  of  amaryl- 
lids and  genus  lewojum  (linn.),  nativM  of  Eu- 
rope. In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the 
snowdrop,  hut  beside  being  of  larger  dimen- 
dona  they  have  niecific  differences.  The  sum- 
mer snowflake  (£.  attbnm)  ia  most  commonly 
seen  in  the  flower  border,  having  many  lan- 
cefdste  linear  leaves  issuing  fi^nn  a  sheaft,  in 
tiie  midst  of  which  rises  the  flower  stalk  bar- 
ing severs]  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  6  in 
number,  distinct  to  the  base,  and  of  eqttal 
length.  The  spring  snowflake  (X.  eernum)  is 
dnmar,  but  burs  a  solitary  flower;  the  an- 
tomnal  (L.  au^mnale)  is  a  more  delicate  spe- 
des,  and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  prevail- 
iug  quality  of  the  snowflakes  is  narcotic.  In 
cultivation  they  are  treated  like  the  nardssas. 

BNUFF.   Bee  Tobacco. 

SNYDER,  a  new  c^tral  co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
formed  out  of  part  of  Union  co.,  tiotmded  £. 
by  the  Susquehanna  river;  area,  about  260  sq. 
n.:  p(^.  in  I860, 16,086.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  sdl  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are 
firand  in  great  abundance.  There  are  6  news- 
paper offiees,  and  in  I860  there  were  4,286 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  only  rail- 
road ia  that  of  the  Trevorton  coal  company. 
Capital,  Middleburg. 

SOAP  »ap^,  a  chemical  conpoimd  of 
vegetable  or  animal  fatty  substances  with  soda 
or  potash,  employed,  on  account  of  its  proper- 
ty of  loosening  and  dissolving  greasy  and  other 
matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing  article  for 
the  toilet,  for  washing  clothes,  and  similar  ptir- 
poses.  When  the  method  of  making  it  became 
known  is  not  ascertained.  In  the  Old  Testament 
mention  is  made  of  soap  in  Jer.  ii.  22  and  Mai. 
iiL  2 ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated 
mean  respectivdy  the  lye  salt  potash,  com- 
monly made  team  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  the 
salt  soda,  better  known  as  a  mmeral  product 
X^es  or  Boluticuis  of  these  salts  were  used  for 
the  sdra  of  thdr  active  detergent  qualities,  as 
we  now  use  the  soaps,  before  the  method  of 
softening  down  their  too  great  caustidty  by 
csndng  them  to  combine  with  oils  or  grease 
was  discovered.  A  natural  alkaline  water 
fotmd  in  Armenia  h  paid  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  used  for  wasliin^'  dniliLs ;  and  with  the 
alkali  obtained  from  stuli  wati  rs  the  ancients 
prepared  ointments  by  tlie  mtermixtiire  of  oils, 
thtiB  l^)proaching  vory  clnscly  to  tlio  invention 
of  soap.  The  want  <ir  this  material  was  sup- 
plied by  earthy  matters,  as  the  days  whieh 
nave  the  property  <tf  anoibing  gresoe  from 
other  substances,  and  are  still  una  by  Allen 
in  deaudng  doths.  AnrnKwiianal  waters  pro- 
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dnoed  from  orine,  which  wti  generallr  col- 
lected for  this  porpoae,  were  known  to  have  a 
powerfol  detergent  action,  and  were  largely 
employed  by  the  soonrers  of  clothes  who  car- 
ried on  their  occupation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cities.  The  juice  of  a  certain  plant  called  by 
the  BomaoB  $truthittm  was  also  used  to  some 
■  extent  for  the  aake  of  its  saponaceous  qualities. 
Erea  the  andent  Egyptians,  so  well  skilled  in 
numerous  other  useful  arts,  appear  to  have 
been  noaoquainted  with  soap;  and  the  first 
oert^  reference  to  it  in  history  is  by  Pliny, 
who  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  OauU,  and 
gave  to  the  Germans  the  credit  of  manafootur- 
Uig  both  the  hard  and  soft  varieties.  Through 
them  the  Bomuu  karned  the  art  of  maldng 
it,  bat  Anr  a  Ions  time  the  material  seems  to 
have  been  rained  more  as  a  wash  fbr  the  hair 
than  for  its  general  detergent  applicationa. 
Pliny  names  the  materials  employed,  as  tallow 
and  the  ashes  of  the  beech  and  yoke  elm  in 
preference  to  those  of  any  other  woods.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Pompeii  possessed  at  least  one 
complete  soap  hoiliug  establishment,  which, 
when  brought  to  view  after  having  been  buried 
more  than  1,700  years,  was  found  to  contun 
floap  still  iu  good  preservation.  Some  natural 
productions  possess  the  qualities  of  soap ;  such 
are  the  befries  of  the  soap  tree,  tapindxu  $a^o- 
naria  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  bark  <^  the  willcya  taponaria  of  the 
^iraem,  which  has  wen  imported  to  some 
extent  into  liverpool  from  South  America  far 
washiog  woollens,  and  fonnd  to  be  qnite  equal 
in  strength  to  the  best  yellow  soap.  The  Wk 
is  remarkably  heavy,  contuning  14,  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  of  which  3.6  per  cent  are  small  orya- 
talline  needles  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mn- 
oilaginous  juice  of  the  soapwort,  laponaria  oM- 
cinalis,  a  common  plant  along  the  roadsi^s, 
and  known  as  bouncing  bet,  forms  a  lather 
with  water;  and  in  Eo^ud  the  plant  is  sold 
for  scouring  and  cleaning  dresses.  Other  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order,  caryophyllaeea,  pos- 
sess the  same  property,  as  some  belonging  to 
the  genera  dianthua  and  tUene.  In  Oalifomia  a 
small  shrub,  pAa2im(i^tm£0fflai^t(inuf»,  grows 
abmidantly  all  over  the  ootmtry,  which  la  in 

Sneral  use  for  soap,  and  is  even  preferred  to 
e  artificial  product.  It  never  grows  more 
than  a  foot  high ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  fall  off 
in  May,  and  the  bnlbs  remain  in  the  ground  all 
Bummer.  They  are  dug  up,  stripped  of  their 
husks,  and  rubbed  upon  the  clothes  when  these 
are  in  the  water  to  be  washed.  A  thick  lather 
is  produced,  and  the  odor  is  like  tliat  of  new 
brown  soap.  From  the  roots  of  the  soap  plants 
a  peculiar  substance  called  saponine  has  been 
extracted,  to  which  a  property  of  making  emol- 

Sents  is  attributed.  It  has  tUso  been  found  in 
le  bark  of  the  ptillaja  taponaria  of  Pern. 
See  a  paper  by  Ferdinand  Lebenf  in  the  (hmptea 
rendus,  voL  zxn.  p.  652,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended for  pharmaoendoal  and  otiier  uses.  In 
the  Malayan  islands  tiie  bark  of  the  gogo  tree 
(fltttada  vvnmtha)  is  much  prized  for  toilet  use. 


— The  princ^le  imat  wUch  Uie  "**«"f***"ff 

of  so^,  or  "  saponification/*  is  based,  is  the  de< 
composition  of  the  oily  body  by  the  alkali,  and 
the  combinaUon  of  Uie  l^ler  with  the  oily 
acids,  the  glycerine  which  was  previously  com- 
bined with  Uiese  acids  being  set  free  and  lost, 
at  least  in  the  hard  soaps.  Thus  the  soaps  are 
salts,  and  may  he  deugnated  as  stearatea  and 
oleates  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  marg&rates  and 
oleates  of  these  alkabes,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  fats  employed  in  ^eir  manniSao- 
ture.  Some  liniments  and  other  pharmaoenti- 
cal  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  with  basse 
have  also  been  known  as  soaps ;  each  are  the 
preparations  of  amnumia  and  olive  cH,  kmwn 
as  volatile  liniment,  of  oxide  of  lead  and  eSra 
constituting  the  plaster  diachylon,  Ao. 
Bat  the  name  soap  is  now  limited  exduavelj 
to  those  oompounds  used  for  washing  purposes 
The  various  sorts  possess  the  follotnng  gen- 
eral qualities:  a  taste  slightly  alkaline,  eep^ 
dally  m  the  soft  soaps;  a  peculiar  smell;  a 

Sreater  density  than  uiat  of  water,  in  which 
uid  tbey  consequently  dnk ;  solubility  iu  w*- 
ter  and  alcohol,  greater  in  hot  than  in  cold,  and 
most  decided  with  the  potash  soi^;  and  the 
production  when  beaten  up  with  a  little  w$let 
of  a  white  lather  or  froth,  which  consists  of 
thin  films  of  soap  separated  by  air  bubbles. 
Their  aqneons  solutiona  are  deoompoeed  by 
acids,  which  adze  upon  the  alkali,  and  dis* 
place  the  cnly  acida,  and  these  bdng  'lifftwwid 
through  the  water  ^ve  to  it  a  mill^  ai^wer^ 
ance.  Various  sidts  of  lime,  magneda,  and  ot 
the  metals  also  decompose  the  soaps;  andthdz 
'presence  is  the  cause  of  tiie  peculiar  effect 
called  hardness  noticed  in  many  natural  wa- 
ters, when  an  attempt  is  made  to  prodnce  a 
lather  in  them  with  soap.   ITie  aloohoUc  solu- 
tion, called  the  tincture  of  so^,  is  a  convenient 
test  for  determining  the  presence  of  lime  in 
water,  or  rather  the  degree  of  hardnees  from 
whatever  foreign  admixture;  and  a  spedal 
table  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Clark  of 
England,  by  which,  with  the  ose  of  a  tinotnre 
of  known  strength,  added  in  known  quantities 
until  the  hardness  disiqipears  and  a  lather  is 
produced,  the  relative  hardness  of  the  water  is 
determined  and  is  expressed  by  its  ^iproprii^ 
fi^re. — ^The  processes  of  manu&otare  of  the 
different  sorts  of  sot^  are  very  various,  as  are 
also  the  materials  employed.   The  alkali  used 
in  the  United  States  is  often  caustic  soda,  which 
is  directly  dissolved  in  w^^r  to  give  a  lye  of 
the  desired  strength.  This,  nQqucstionably  the 
simplest  plan,  is  not  practised  m  Europe.  The 
method  there,  and  in  general  in  this  coimtry 
also,  is  to  employ  a  carbonated  alkali,  as  soda 
ash,  and  first  obtain  from  it  a  caustic  lye  by  the 
action  of  quicklime  in  removing  and  appropri- 
ating its  carbonic  add.  The  lime  and  soda  are 
introduced  in  alteram  layers  into  iron  tanks 
provided  with  a  fidse  bottom  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  and  the  whole  is  then  filled 
with  wato-  and  left  for  19  to  18  hours.  The 
liquor  is  then  drawn  throng  at  the  bottaa 
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and  preserved,  and  the  process  Is  sereral  times 
repeated  with  fresh  portions  of  water  nntU  the 
■oda  is  exhansted.  So  when  cmde  ashes  are 
used  to  produce  the  Ije,  qaicklime  is  intro- 
daoed  wiui  them  into  casks  and  water  is  passed 
through  the  mixtare,  as  practised  in  the  mana- 
fkctnre  of  potash.  (See  Potash,  toI.  xtti.  p. 
517.)  ft  is  stated  that  the  alkalhie  ooDstitu- 
ants  of  aea  weeds  have  been  conTeniently  ex- 
tracted for  the  mannfactore  of  soap  wiuiont 
first  reducing  them  to  ashes,  but  by  merelj  dis- 
solving them  in  alkaline  lyes.  Of  the  two  al- 
kalies nsed  in  making  soap,  soda  is  employed 
for  the  hard  soaps,  and  potash  is  more  particu- 
larly fitted  for  making  the  soft,  semi-nuid  va- 
rieties. Bnt  it  is  not  upon  the  alkali  alone  that 
the  soaps  depend  for  their  degree  of  hardness 
The  more  solid  &ts,  as  tallow  and  suet,  whose 
melting  points  are  the  highest,  must  be  nsed 
wi^  soda  for  the  hardest  kinds  of  soap,  while 
the  more  fluid  varieties,  whioh  contain  the 
most  oleic  acid,  will  give  softness  even  to  the 
■oda  sows,  and  with  potash  ftimisfa  products 
cf  the  tmnnest  eraisiBtency.  The  soi^  made 
with  what  are  called  weak  goods,  as  kitchen 
fiat,  hone  &t,  horse  oU,  Ac.,  reqidre  to  be  hard- 
ened, and  a  method  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Normandy  of  doing  this  by  the  introdaotion  of 
a  small  quantity  of  ftised  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
soda.  The  reverse  process  of  softening  the  too 
hard  soaps  is  efi'ected  by  the  introdnotion  of 
rape  oil  or  linseed  oil,  or  the  addition  of  rosin 
to  the  tallow  used  in  the  manufacture.  Rosin 
alone  has  the  property  of  forming  a  viscid  soapy 
mass  with  soda;  bnt  it  cannot  neutralize  the 
canstio  properties  of  the  alkali,  and  can  there- 
fore be  used  only  as  an  auxiliary,  taking  the 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  grease.  In  the  mann- 
factore of  what  is  called  yellov  or  rosin  soapi 
a  propnidon  of  ro^  eoo^  to  I  or  1  the  weight 
of  the  tallow  is  added  m  the  latter  stage  of  the 
process  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  powder, 
and  is  well  incorporated  into  the  boiling  cans- 
tio lye  by  sdrring.  AH  soaps  retain  a  consider- 
able propOTtion  of  water,  tne  least  quantity,  as 
in  the  foreign  Oastile  soap  sold  by  the  apo^e- 
oariea,  being  abont  14.6  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
soaps  varying  from  26  to  60  per  cent  Cocos- 
nnt  oil  gives  to  soaps  made  with  it  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  yet 
remaining  solid.  The  composition  of  a  variety 
made  in  London  has  been  found  to  be :  water 
78.6,  cocoanut  lard  32.0,  and  soda  4.6.  With 
this  peculiar  soap  linen  oould  be  washed  in  sea 
Tater.  hioonseqnenoeofthisiffoperty  of  co- 
ooannt  oil,  it  baa  bean  extenalvely  introdnoed 
into  the  manufiwture  of  sofq>  late  years,  en- 
abling tiie  prodnoer  to  dispose  of  laive  quanti- 
ties of  water  at  the  price  per  pound  of  soap. 
Ordinarily  good  hard  soaps  cont^n  from  30  to 
86  per  cent  of  water,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  fetty 
acids  and  rosin,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda. 
As  the  soap  dries  by  age  it  loses  weight  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  and  improves  in  quali- 
ty as  it  gains  in  hardness  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  beonnes  less  Mdnble.  ^  it  become  too  dry, 
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it  may  be  rendered  softer  by  exposing  it  for  a 
time  in  a  moist  place.  The  manufacturer  finds 
it  for  his  interest  to  introdace  all  the  water  it 
will  contain,  weigh  the  soap  as  soon  as  made, 
and  pack  it  in  boxes  which  are  marked  with 
the  original  number  (tf  pounds.  In  tiie  soda  or 
hatd  soaps  tlw  wateris  chiefly  held  in  chemical 
oombination,  rendering  the  ults  hydratea.  In 
the  soft  Bonw  the  condition  of  the  water  is 
more  that  oi  mechanical  mixture.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  upon  a  laive  scale,  the  fatty 
substances  are  selected  rauier  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  sevMul  sorts  than  with 
reference  to  their  special  qualities.  In  the  S. 
of  Europe  the  inferior  sorts  of  olive  oil  are 
most  advantageously  applied  to  the  mannfao' 
ture  of  hard  soap,  but  in  the  northern  coon- 
tries  tallow  is  more  readily  obt^ned.  This  is 
lai^ely  imported  into  England  from  Ruaua,  and 
is  used  with  soda  for  the  white  soaps,  from  10 
to  14  cwt  bein^  required  for  every  ton  of 
soap.  Palm  oil  is  also  imported  for  the  same 
nse.  In  the  United  States  sperm  and  ^sh  oila 
d  diflbrent  sorts  have  been  found  among  the 
dieapest  materials:  bnt  the  inferior  kinds  of 
soft  soap  made  with  them  are  ^*t  to  retain  & 
disagreeable  smell,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
dothes  washed  with  tiie  soap,  and  can  neither 
be  masked  nor  removed  until  they  are  washed 
again.  The  same  ol|}ection  must  attend  this 
appUcation  of  the  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  Lard 
oil,  which  is  nearly  pure  oleiuie,  Is  also  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  uie  United  States.  Hany  of 
tiie  vegetable  oils  be^e  those  of  the  pahn  and 
olive  are  nsed  in  different  countries  for  making 
soap,  and  some  are  selected  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  properties;  thus,  hempseed  oil  has  bem 
mnoh  employed  in  Europe  on  aooonnt  of  a 
Torite  greenish  color  it  ^ves  to  the  soi^  and 
awe^  almond  oil  fax  the  sake  at  the  pleasant 
odor  it  imparts.  Oastor  ofl  and  apennaceti 
produce  soaps  resembling  those  made  with 
palm  oiL  emollient  and  well  suited  for  the 
tdlet.  Lard  soaps  are  Tery  white  and  solid, 
and  are  also  among  the  most  esteemed  toilet 
soaps.  The  drying  oils  generally  make  infuior 
kinds  of  soap,  soft  and  fiabby.  For  ordinary 
soft  soaps  all  sorts  of  greasy  matters  are  largely 
collected. — ^The  mannfactnrmg  process  for  the 
white  hard  soaps,  as  very  generally  conducted, 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  about  a 
ton  of  the  fatty  material,  tt^ther  with  abont 
200  gallons  of  uie  weakest  of  the  soda  lyes  (of 
specuBo  gravity  1.040),  into  one  of  the  larse 
boUers,  whioh  by  steam  heat  is  mdmSij 
brought  to  the  boiling  p<nnt.  After  bdUng  8 
or  4  honra  the  oontmts  of  the  caldron  hacre 
become  viscid,  so  that  portions  taken  out  may 
be  drawn  into  threads;  the  lye  has  jielded  ito 
alkali  to  the  grease,  and  is  said  to  be  spent 
The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  common  salt 
causes  it  to  separate  from  the  soapy  compound, 
which  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  sdine  solution 
upon  the  top  of  which  it  collects.  The  fluid 
portion  can  then  be  drawn  off,  oanying  with  it 
the  ^oerina  and  soluble  aalta  as  mAt,  after 
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which  a  fresh  supply  of  stronger  lye  is  intro- 
dooed;  and  the  operation  is  thus  repeated  about 
8  timds  a  day  for  several  days,  with  lyes  of 
increanng  strength,  the  la^t  having  a  speciSc 
gravity  of  1.160.  When  al  last  it  is  found  that 
spOTtion  of  the  mass  taken  out  and  sijucezed 
Iwtveeu  tho  thumb  and  tiu;^^er  presents  no  :ip- 
pearance  of  grease  and  lias  .1  slightly  jilkalino 
taste,  tlio  sapouilkatjun  is  known  to  ho  com- 
pletod.  If  yellow  soap  is  to  bo  made,  the  pow- 
dered rosin  is  now  introduced  to  the  extent  (tf 
i  or  ^  of  tlio  fatty  materiala,  and  the  btrfHng  il 
venewed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  strong  lya  ao- 
oOBUpanied  by  stirring  with  a  Tlie  Bet£nngS 
MiiMd  by  the  rosin  are  washed  down  by  buc- 
Btogive  applications  of  weak  lyes,  and  form  an 
impure  soapy  layer,  which  remains  by  itself  at 
the  bottom  and  is  known  aa  "  niger."  Palra 
oil  tends  to  correct  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
rosin  in  soap,  and  so  does  rancid  tallow,  either 
of  which  may  be  advantageonsly  employed  for 
tliis  [mrpd.^e  among  the  other  greasy  materiala. 
As  the  completion  of  the  sa|)onifying  process 
does  not  leave  tlio  soap  in  jirupor  condition  for 
the  market,  it  has  to  be  subjected  to  another 
process  called  "fitting."  When  separated  from 
the  last  strong  lye,  it  is  again  dissolved  by  boil- 
i]»  in  a  weak  lye  orinwatar;  and  vhen  tU* 
la  dona  vary  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  bdt- 
ing  is  eontinned  for  a  oonwtdftraMiB  ti"v>,  darigg 
iraioh  &e  vorkmea  are  ooenpied  wltli  Aor^ 
in  beating  down  the  frothing  mass.  By  this 
operation  the  colored  impurities  settle  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  the  frothing  has  stzbsided 
the  BOim  assumes  a  uniform  pasty  oonsis- 
tenod.  The  lid  of  the  boiler  is  then  shot  down, 
the  fire  extinguished,  and  the  contents  are  left 
to  cool  and  settle  for  2  or  3  days.  The  semi- 
fluid soap  irf  linally  ladled  out  into  rectangular 
receptacles  or  moulds  called  frames,  made  of 
cast  iron  or  of  wooden  bars,  the  hitter  being 
built  up  crossing  each  other  at  the  4  corners 
till  the  well  tikos  enoloeed  sometimeB  reaches  a 
beight  of  It  feet,  and  oontaina  as  mach  as  2 
ten*  at  aoafr  il  Si  leA  t»  cool  and  solidify 
iBto  large  blookB  in  tiiaae  frames,  though  to 
Mre  It  a  finer  grain,  and  prevent  its  becoming 
MO  hard,  water  is  sometimes  introduced  in  smaQ 
quantity,  and  the  mass  is  vigorously  stirred 
with  a  wooden  paddle  or  crutch  until  it  is 
nearly  cold.  When  it  has  hardened  so  that  it 
will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the 
iron  sides  or  wooden  bars  of  the  frames  are 
loosened  from  their  lU-.Leniii;<s  and  taken  oft", 
leaving  the  great  blocks  etaTidiiig  upon  the 
floor,  about  4^  inches  in  length,  15  in  width, 
and  from  5  to  1^  feet  high.  Each  mass  is  then 
marked  round  in  lines  with  a  toothed  instru- 
ment like  a  rake,  and  is  cut  into  smaller  blocks 
dmriu  a  viie  tiuoogh.  These  blocks  are 
ttM  mbwfided  in  the  aama  way  till  they  are 
xadnMl  dm  to  tba  a|a»  o£  tiw  b«n  hqM. 
TImm  «« Ite  j^Ud  npon  eadh  other  OHMBwlia 
in  aa  c^aa maaaer, ana  loftinthedryingroom. 
The  aow  wall  known  in  England  as  mottled  or 
lauUoimv  ^  made  tijoaiittiiig  the  fitting 


process,  and  pouring  the  viscid  mixture  di- 
rectly into  the  fiames.  The  impurities  called 
niger,  which  are  ot  a  ferraginous  character  de- 
rived  from  a  trace  of  snlphuret  of  iron  ia  the 
last  lye,  remain  difi'used  through  the  muss  in 
streaks  or  veins  of  a  bluish  color,  and  tbeir 
presence  was  formerly  regarded  a  pii;iraiitT 
that  no  undue  quantity  of  water  had  beeo  in- 
troduced, as  this  would  inevitably  destroy  the 
marbling.  In  other  &o^>s  water  is  sotnetiniM 
added  in  oonaiderable  miaiilitiM  Mftar  ftay  hm 
been  totcodnoed  into  the  frames  nkewMM 

Seltoodo^oa  or  liHhMiffb^^ 

manganese  in  soaps  made  wiUi  cocoanut  oil. 
The  well  known  Castile  soap,  which  is  made 
with  olive  oil  and  soda,  is  prepared  both  wlute 
and  colored.  The  best  kinds  of  the  former 
contain  about  31  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  maN 
bled  is  a  stronger  and  more  economical  soap, 
containing  only  14  per  cent  of  water,  is  hanler, 
more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in  its  com- 
position tlian  the  other;  but  it  retains  tlw  im- 
purities* from  uliioh  the  other  is  free.  Tho 
fancy  or  toilet  soaps  are  generally  prepared 
directly  from  their  ingredients,  except  in  Orot 
Britain,  where  the  proeesd  employed  in  their 
nanafiotare  OMudsts  of  remelting  aud  clarify^ 
flU^  or  white  00^  and  adding  such  perfuou^ 
eoion,  4&,  «a  may  ba  reqairsd.  The  original 
"Windaor  soap  was  amiAdtarad  with  nmttoo 
tallow,  but  on  tho  continent  from  20  to  S6  P« 
cent,  of  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  tiw  taDow.  Tba 
perfumes  are  6  parts  of  cdl  of  caraway  and  2 
of  oil  of  bergamot  to  1,000  parts  of  the  so^ 
Soaps  are  colored  by  mixing  mineral  paints 
into  the  melted  mass,  as  vermilion  for  the  pink 
varieties,  artiticial  ultram;irjne  for  the  tlue, 
ochres  for  the  brown,  «S:c.  In  marbling  tbe 
fancy  soaps  vermilion  or  ultramarine  is  rabb<d 
witli  olive  oil  or  soap,  and  a  small  iioraoa 
taken  up  with  a  iialctte  knife  is  pushed  il^ 
the  melted  mass  and  moved  about  Tran^ 
rent  soap  is  made  from  tho  kidney  fats  and  pare 
soda,  dissolving  the  soap  in  aloqhoL  Ultras 
and  evaporating  to  tbe  proper  ocbbmIBiV  kv 
motUding.  It  is  often  colored  with  tanam> 
Soap  baUs  are  prepared  by  dissolnng  snqt » 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  working  it 
op  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency. The  popular  shaving  soap  known  as 
Naples  soap  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  first  s*- 
ponifyiog  mutton  tallow  with  lime,  decompos- 
ing the  compound  thus  formed  by  adding  a  nuQ- 
eral  acid,  whicli  unites  with  tho  lime,  setting  tie 
fatty  aoids  free,  and  then  causing  these  to  coift- 
bine  with  caustic  potash  by  ebullition.  Thecom- 
position  of  this  soai)  is  thus  given  for  lOOparts: 
iatty  acids,  57.14;  potash  combined  with 
acids,  10.30 ;  su^luto  Of  potash,  obloride  d 
potassium,  with  «  toaM  <^4ailMSi«te  of  potaui, 
ailiaa, dw., 0^; iwKi^ 8746;  loas^OU 
Senwal  iamrovegaMDli  In  fiie  maanftetim  <■ 
BOWS  have  been  recently  patented  by  Mrs.  Boir- 
land  of  London.  These  oonast  chiefiy  in  tne 
tnttodootkm  <tf  eartaia  lAfinieali  into  ordioiix 
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'soa^  tn  order  to  increase  tbefr  ddtersire  prop- 
erties. Ammonia,  spirits  of  turpentine,  cam- 
phene,  naphtha,  and  other  liqnid  hydrocarbons 
'obtained  froo:!  coal  oils  answer  tbis  purpose. 
The  soap  Is  first  dissolTed  in  warm  water ;  a 
paste  is  then  prepared  of  floor,  staroh,  dex- 
trine, oat  meal,  or  some  similar  mbotanea,  or 
of  celatiiie  or  and  Ala  la  added  to  give 
Ih)^  to  the  conqKwHaon.  After  thonra^  sdr- 
ring  and  incorporation  while  hot,  the  e^tsof 
torpentine,  naphtha,  camphene,  or  benzole  ta 
added,  together  with  an  eqnal  qaantitj  ot  sat- 
nrated  soration  ot  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ^ 
fts  mnch  ticndd  ammonia.  Perftmies  are  intro- 
dnced  to  oisgDise  the  odor  of  the  dbemicals. 
— 8oft  soaps,  as  already  mentioned,  are  pre- 
pared with  potash  instead  of  soda.  Thej  are 
of  semi-flnia  consistency,  so  that  they  may  be 
tnmed  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  if  boiled 
to  excess  do  not  harden,  bat  become  dry  and 
scorched.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  bnt  when  made  with 
hranpseed  oil  the  color  Is  greenish.  Snob  Is 
the  tatm  tert,  a  popular  loft  soap  prepared  fn 
VraaoHj  and  so  mncn  esteemed  tSiat  in  order  to 
imitate  it  the  yellow  of  otiier  ordinary  soaps  is 
Bometimes  converted  to  green  by  the  introdno- 
^on  of  indigo.  The  proportions  of  materials 
used  in  the  factories  of  tne  United  States  for 
460  lbs.  of  soft  soap  are  200  lbs.  of  oil  and  78  lbs. 
of  potash  In  Ires  of  specifio  gravity  l.HO,  equal 
to  22°  TwaddelL  In  the  ordinary  domestic 
manufacture  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  has  been  com- 
monly employed,  thaa  converting  to  use  the 
reAise  ashes  as  well  as  the  grease  of  the  bouse : 
but  wherever  mineral  Aiel  is  used  instead  of 
wood,  crude  potash  is  purchased  for  the  prep* 
aration  of  the  ^  Soft  so^>  alwiqra  oontwu 
an  excess  of  aluH,  and  the  aoap  remains  dls* 
Bolved  in  the  aOcuine  solution.  It  is  conae- 
qoently  stron^y  detergent  and  well  adapted 
for  the  coarser  applications  of  the  article,  ^e 
water  added  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  or'  it 
mi^be  en^Hnrated  away  till  the  mixture  ao> 
quires  the  ooufdstency  of  soft  butter  when 
poured  upon  a  cold  mate.  The  whole  mix- 
ture, including  the  glycerine  and  any  impuri- 
ties present,  may  then  be  run  off  into  vessels 
for  cooling.  The  soft  soap  thus  prepared  may 
be  converted  if  desired  into  hard  soap  merely 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt  to  the 
Soap  while  it  is  in  ebullition.  The  quantity  of 
dry  aalt  should  be  twice  the  weight  of  the 
employed,  and  the  solution  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bdling  soap  very  gradually. 
The  soAmn  of  tbe  salt  talraa  the  place  of  the 
potafl^nm  In  the  aoap,  and  tiie  latter  uniting 
with  the  chlorine  goes  into  the  lye,  which 
readily  separates  from  &e  soda  soap.  In  the 
domestic  production  of  soft  soap  two  methods 
are  practised,  one  known  as  the  cold,  and  the 
other  as  the  hot  process.  By  the  former  the 
melted  fkt  is  transferred  to  a  cask  and  mixed 
with  a  hot  solution  of  the  alkali  and  stirred 
together,  and  more  lye  is  added  from  time  to 
time  and  stirred  in  till  the  process  is  oomi^eted. 


The  hot  process  differs  teom  this  merely  in 
boiling  the  grease  and  lye  over  a  fire  mi  the 
combination  takes  place. — Substances  are  occa- 
sionly  introduced  into  ttie  hard  soaps  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  their  properties  or  as 
adultorants.  Finely  sifted  sand  is  thoroughly 
Incorporated  with  hard  soaps  to  the  extent  of 
7  or  8  per  cent,  for  increanng  their  scouring 
properties ;  and  with  the  same  view  the  alka- 
line silioates,  known  as  solable  glass  (see  Sili- 
cates, SoLtrBLx),  prepared  with  soda  ibr  soda 
Boaps,^  and  with  potash  fbr  the  potash  soapa, 
are  stirred  into  the  soaps,  sulphuric  or  hydro 
chloric  add  being  first  added,  if  found  expedi- 
ent to  thus  reduce  the  undue  proportion  of  al- 
kali which  would  be  introduced  with  Uie  solu- 
ble rilica.  Various  methods  of  preparing  and 
using  the  silicates  for  this  purpose  are  in  use. 
Oommon  pipe  clay  is  also  added  to  soaps,  and 
this  like  other  adulterants,  lime,  gypsum,  ba- 
rytas, steatite,  and  glue,  may  be  detected  by  re- 
maining undissolved  when  the  soap  is  treated 
with  alcohol.  Starch  Is  used  to  some  extent 
as  an  adulterant  in  soap  making.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  oon^position  in  100  parts 
ot  Bome  <H  the  best  known  fbreign  soaps : 
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in 
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4S.W 
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41.00 
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8.00 

H.0O 
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u 

SLOO 
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llJtO 
V.10 

C6JN 
4&00 
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— ^As  a  medicine  soap  baa  long  been  employed 
for  tiie  sake  of  ite  haative  and  antadd  proper- 
tiea.  la  comUnation  with  rhnbarb  tJie  asMn- 
geney  of  this  medicine  ia  diminished,  its  t«i- 
Aency  to  become  hard  and  inaduble  prevented, 
and  its  purgative  property  increased;  while 
acidity  of  the  stomach  is  corrected  by  tiie  de> 
oompodtion  of  the  soap  and  the  release  of  its 
alkali.  Dry  carbonate  of  soda  added  to  soap  in- 
creases its  alkaline  effects.  It  is  administered 
alone,  either  in  solution  or  in  the  form  criTpiUs 
of  6  grains  to  a  drachm  in  weight  The  solu- 
tion in  water  forms  a  convenient  resort  In  oases 
of  poisoning  with  tiie  mineral  adds,  mitil  tiie 
alkalies  th^selvee  can  be  obtained  in  stronger 
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form.  It  makes  alflo  an  excellent  enema  for 

dissolving  the  hardened  fieces  in  the  reotanif 
for  whioh  pnrposo  soft  soap  is  used  in  strong 
Bolntion.   As  an  external  application  soap  ia 
mnch  nsed  in  the  form  of  finiments,  cerates, 
plasters,  dec.,  and  a  strong  lather  of  soap  is 
sometimes  ^plied  alone  with  great  benefit  to 
external  iiynries  by  rubbii^; ;  it  also  cures  some 
forms  <»f  cutaneous  disease,  especially  when  the 
soap  is  combined  with  sulphuret  of  jratash.  It 
is  agua  a  convenient  material  for  ^ving  oon- 
siatenoy  to  pills,  such  as  contun  no  mgredients 
which  the  soap  would  decompose  or  counter- 
act. OomjpouDaa  called  medicated  soaps  are  pre* 
pu«d  with  Oastile  soap  as  a  base  by  the  introauo- 
tion  of  antimony,  iodine,  croton  oil,  mercury, 
tar,  turpentine,  sulphur,  &c   That  called  chlo- 
rinated soap  ia  particularly  valuable  as  a  protec- 
tion against  contagion,  when  the  clothes  and 
hands  and  face  are  washed  with  it.   To  prepare 
it,  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  is  incorporated 
with  11  parts  of  Oastile  soap,  with  the  addition 
of  some  i^hol  scented  with  oil  of  verbena. 
The  mass  is  made  into  flat  cakes  and  protected 
from  the  ur  in  a  wrapping  of  tin  foil  or  gntta 
percha.   IDiis  soap  is  powerfully  detergent,  and 
espedally  valuable  for  its  efficiency  iu  removing 
stains  from  fftbrios.   Arsenical  soap,  used  by 
taxidermists  for  preserving  the  skins  of  birds 
and  other  animals,  is  prepared  from  12  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  each  of  common 
white  soap,  air>slaked  lime,  and  white  arsenic, 
and  one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  niake  a  paste.— The  so^  manu- 
f&cture  is  more  lai^ly  carried  on  in  Great  Brit- 
aiii  than  in  any  other  country.   It  is  there 
concentrated  among  a  limited  number  of  veir 
Urga  Mtablishments,  the  products  of  which 
amounted  in  1862  to  over  200,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  London  and  Tioioity  produced  64,000,- 
000  lbs.,  laverpool  and  Ticmity  47,000,000,  $aa. 
Glasgow  and  vidnity  16,000,000.  The  annual 
revenue  derived  from  heavy  imposts  npon  the 
manufacture  had  amonnted  for  several  years 
^vioos  to  that  i>eriod  to  more  than  £1,000,- 
000. ,  These  restrictions  were  entirely  remov- 
ed in  1863.   The  product  is  almost  wholly 
consumed  for  manufacturing  and  domestic 
purposes,  the  exportations  in  1868,  1869,  and 
1860  varying  from  160,000  to  190,000  lbs. 
The  consumption  for  domestic  uses  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  over  8  pounds  per  annum  for 
each  person. — The  history  of  soap  is  treated 
by  Beokmann  in  his  "  History  of  uiventions 
Us  mannfaetnre  in  Fameirs  "  OhemistiT  ap-* 
plied  to  the  Arts,"  Enapp's  "Oheraioal  Teoh- 
n<da«r,"  and  ia   A  Treatise  on  OhemistiT  ap- 
plied to  the  Mannfaetnre  of  Soap  and  Oandles," 
by  Vrot  Oampbell  MorBt  (8vo.,  illustrated, 
Philadelphia,  1866),   The  French  manufacture 
is  described  in  one  of  the  "Manuels  Boret" 
entitled,  ifinwMu  manwl  th^arique  et  pratique 
du  Mnwnnwr,  ou  Part  de  /aire  toute*  torta  de 
MMM  ^aris,  1862). 

SOAPSTONK.  SeeSruTira. 

SOBIESEL  See  Jobs  m.  SoBnasL 


SOOIALISIC,  the  mane  givfisa  to  the  philooo- 

phy  or  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  sodal 
relations  of  mankind  are  susceptible  of  a  more 
precise,  orderly,  and  harmonious  arrangement 
than  that  which  obtains  in  essting  society.  In 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every  civilized 
nation,  there  have  been  men  who  have  at- 
tempted to  devise  or  to  pnt  In  practice  new 
schemes  of  social  lifb.  They  have  seen  the 
l^neral  poverty  and  distress  to  which  the  mul- 
titudes were  subjected — ^the  oppressions,  the 
carnage,  the.  frauds,  the  sqnalor,  and  Uie  dis- 
eases wtiich  everywhere  seemed  the  insepara- 
ble accompaniments  of  society;  and,  repulsed 
by  the  odious  contemplation,  liiey  have  inquir- 
ed :  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  reme- 
dy!  It  cannot  be,  they  have  argued,  that  na- 
ture intended  the  m^ority  of  men  to  ooutinue 
always  to  exist  in  such  a  medium  of  ignorance 
and  misery.    It  cimnot  be  that  the  Divine 
Providence  purposely  brings  to  the  banquet  of 
life  more  persons  than  there  are  means  to  sub- 
sist.   Everywhere  there  is  enough  created  fiw 
&e  supply  of  all,  enough  for  food,  enough  fw 
clothings  enough  for  shelter  and  warmth ;  and 
yet  everywhere  the  many  are  without  food, 
or  clothing,  or  delter,  or  warmth.    N'atnre  is, 
then,  without  fault;  Providence  is  beneficent 
and  generous;  bnt  the  modes  which  aode^ 
has  ulopted  for  the  distribution  of  the  copious 
bounties  of  Heaven  are  deficient.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  confining  themselves  to 
the  organization  of  the  mere  political  relations 
of  men,  leaving  their  social  relations  to  shift 
for  themselves,  while  they  aggravate  these  evils 
ofteuj  are  inadequate  to  provide  a  remedy. 
Kothing  less  than  a  new  arrangement  or  con- 
struction of  society,  they  maintain,  is  able  to 
remedy  the  misohie&  which  have  their  ori^  in 
its  ill  Donstraotion.  As  man  was  made  to  lire 
in  society,  and  cannot  live  without  it,  the  great 
end  of  science  shoold  be  to  discover  a 
form  of  the  social  relations  as  will  gjve  to  each 
person  the  fullest  satiafacUon  of  his  wants,  the 
most  complete  guaranty  of  his  rights,  and  the 
amplest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  alibis  &colties, 
physical,  iutellectoal,  moral,  and  reli^ous.— 
The  projectors  of  new  social  systems  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  1,  the  merely  theo- 
retical, who  have  sketched  improvements  or 
reforms  of  the  social  order,  rather  as  an  exer- 
dse  of  the  imagination  or  reason  than  as  plans 
for  actual  experiment;  2,  the  merely  practical, 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  en- 
gage in  small  communities  for  oommoa  labors 
and  otHnmon  eqjoyments;  and  S,  the  tlieoreti- 
oo-praoUoal,  or.  if  we  may  so  deeignate  tiien, 
tiie  soientifio,  who  have  endeavored  to  ccnnbiiiD 
an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  sodal  life,  in  an 
entirely  new  mechanism  of  social  functions.— 
Of  the  first  class,  the  groat  Greek  speculator 
Plato  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  wdl  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.    His  work  called  the 
"Bepublic"  was  an  elaborate  though  imagioa- 
ly  outline  of  his  'oonc^Uon  of  a  perfect  state 
or  B0(uet7.  Taking  his  stand  up<Hi  hb  more 
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Mnenl  pliilOBOphy  of  flie  sonl,  namety,  fhst  ward  pnbHsliAcI  b^lVoben,  the  printer  of  Eraa- 

uie  neeentiea  <rf  the  bod^,  aod  the  irascible  mas,  at  Basel,  in  1618.  The  names  of  persona 

and  oonottplseible  pasdona,  might  be  snbjected  and  places  employed  in  it,  each  as  Utopia 

to  the  supreme  dominion  of  reason,  he  oonolad-  (6r.  ovroiror,  nowhere),  Achorian  (axmpfj,  of  n* 

ed  that  were  mi^t  exist  a  ocmunonitT  of  men  oonntry),  Amanrot  (city ;  -afutvpos,  aark  or  in- 

wboee  paseions  oonld  be  governed  viuk  moder-  risible),  Anyder  (river ;  awiap,  waterless),  Ac, 

'          ttUon,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils  that  were  intimations  that  the  whole  was  meant 

'          arise  from  ill  oondnot,  might  aspire  to  excellence  to  be  nnreal  and  flctitions.   Bat  in  the  invisi- 

!         and  attain  the  perfection  of  the  rational  and  ble  city,  sitoated  on  a  waterless  river,  in  the 

'          moral  powers.   He  expUuned  with  much  jadg-  land  of  nowhere,  Uore  contrived  to  discover 

\          ment,  aoateneas,  and  eloqnence  the  rise  and  a  most  animated  and  glorious  commonwealth, 

revolations  of  civil  sode^;  he  anticipated  in  which  there  were  no  cormpt  and  tyrauiioal 

'         some  truths  which  Christianity  has  since  made  statesmen,  only  good  citizens,  and  men  and. 

'         more  clear  to  ns ;  and  there  was  not  a  Kttle  women  who  pramaed  imfverHtUy  the  virtnes 

grandeor  in  his  general  conception,  as  well  as  ctjjutiM  and  ohari^.  In  Uttqda,  fium  homes 

\         a  v<uidaftal  u^udtty  in  the  ndnoter  details,  were  bnilt  over  the  whcde  coimby,  to  whkiL 

Bnt  even  Flato,  with  all  bis  genios,  oonld  not  the  inhaUtants  wen  aeat  in  rotation  firom  th« 

'         escape  from  the  inflnenoes     his  time.  He  towns.  Exchanges  were  effected  vithont  mon- 

s         was  a  heatiien,  and  bonnd  by  that  inexorable  ey.  The  chief  bomness  of  the  magistrates  was 

notion  of  caste  which  fettered  the  polished  and  to  see  that  no  one  lived  idly ;  all  domestic  U> 

'         ingenions  Greek  nearly  as  mnch  as  it  had  done  bora  were  airigned  to  women ;  exceeses  of 

his  Xndianpredecessora  of  the  banks  of  the  population  were  corrected  by  planting  colonies, 

>          Ganges.   Hato  divided  his  society  into  8  fixed  and  irregnlarities  of  distribution  by  transferring 

'          claaMs,  the  magistrates,  the  warriors,  and  the  the  snperflnons  members  of  one  township  to 

[          laborers,  or,  as  a  critic  has  wittily  said,  into  the  vacancies  of  another.   In  the  midst  of  its 

(          ^e  shepherds,  the  d<^  and  the  uieei>.   This  generons  arrangements,  Utopia  admitted  of 

was  bnt  a  reproduction  of  the  Brahmins,  the  slavery,  which  was  allowed  not  only  as  a  pnn- 

i          Eshatriyas,  and  the  Soodras  of  an  older  time,  ishment  for  crime,  bnt  to  provide  a  class  to  per- 

and  ft  new  version  of.  the  doctrine  of  a  race  of  form  the  noisome,  offensive,  and  more  degrad- 

?>ld,  a  race  of  silver^  and  a  race  of  brass  or  iron,  ing  ftmctions  of  sodety.  The  more  extravagant 

et  he  adn^tted  two  Amdamental  inoonns-  parts  d  iba  sdieme,  it  is  supposed,  were  intro- 

t         tenoies,  a  Amunnnity  of  property,  which  must  dooed  as  a  cover  fbr  other  passages,  in  whldK 

soon  obliterate  Ae  ^stineticms  of  class,  and  a  the  disorders  of  tiie  ensting  sodety  were  a^ 

0(nnmnnit7  ot  wives,  which  must  boob  oblitei^  tacked,  thus  enabling  the  writer.  If  accused,  to 

t         ate  all  distinctions  of  person.    Nevertheless  treat  his  whole  work  as  a  mere  sport  of  the 

I          his  work  abounds  in  noble  and  beantifnl  senti-  fimcy.    In  the  same  class  as  Uore's  Wwk| 

ments,  and  a  pvcKfonnd  instinct  of  Justice  and  though  leas  deserving  of  study,  may  be  men- 

order  pervades  all  Hs  apparent  exaggerations  tioned  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  the  Mvndvt 

I          and  errors.   Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  Alter  of  Hall,  the  BaUnU  of  Fto^lon,  the 

I          iwes  Plato  was  imitated  by  an  Italian  monk,  Banliade  of  Morelly,  the  "Essay  on  Projeota" 

i          Tommaso  Oampanella,  who  among  a  multitttde  of  Defoe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  **  New 

of  other  i^le  works  produced  the  Gmtat  Solii,  Atlantis"  of  Bacon. — The  earliest  of  the  actual 

«0u  Idea  EeipuNiea  PMloto^hietB,  which  was  a  attempts  at  socialistic  life  that  we  read  of  was 

I          project  for  a  universal  spiritual  and  temporal  that  of  the  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Essenes. 

monarchy,  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  Josepbns  and  Philo  both  describe  them,  and 
I  and  designed  to  restore  aperfeot  uni^  boui  to  there  is  some  confirmation  of  their  story  in 
tiie  dinroh  and  state.  He  was  accused  of  a  ^iny.  The  general  purport  of  the  Jewish  his- 
,  soheme  for  enfMiing  tlie  Torks  to  asrist  him  to  torian^saocountlsthattneywereabodyof  men 
seonre  posseenon  m  Oalabria,  where  he  eon-  who  fled  the  cities  and  Imd  In  villages,  to  ea- 
[  tonplated  redadng  his  system  to  practice;  but  oape  tiie  moral  contagion  of  the  former;  that 
a  perusal  of  his  writings  shows  rather  that  he  some  occupied  themselves  In  ^rlcnlture  and 
ehose  this  imaginative  form  of  the  "City  of  the  others  in  trade;  that  they  amassed  neither 
Snn^^  as  a  convenient  mode  of  promulgating  his  gold  nor  silver,  and  made  no  aoquteitions  of 
thoughts  on  philosophy  and  theology.  He  was  property  except  to  satisfy  the  common  wants 
one  of  tiie  leading  spirits  of  his  age,  who  took  of  life.  They  &bricated  no  arms,  sednlonsly 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  whose  learn-  cnltivated  peace  with  all  men,  possessed  no 
ing  procured  him  among  his  ignorant  oontem-  slaves,  and  were  all  free  and  equal  to  each 
poraries  the  reputation  of  sorcery,  and  the  other.  Their  midn  principles  of  morals  were 
honor  of  banishment  from  his  country.  But  a  to  love  God,  to  love  ^nrtue,  and  to  love  all  men, 
more  conspiouons  speculator  in  this  line  was  Their  fidelity  to  these  prinoiplM  they  evinced 
the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Hore,  lord  chancellor  in  their  purity  of  life,  Ihefr  contempt  of  wealth, 
ci  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  His  theirhamtual  Jnstioe  and  charity  and  their  sed- 
treatise,  called  tnopta,  has  afaioe  given  a  name  ulons  cultivation  of  the  social  amotions.  'Mar- 
to  prqjeota  deemed^  aMurd  and  cmmo^o^  It  riage  was  not  moonraged.  No  house  or  land 
was  composed  fai  IMS  and  printed  clandestine  befonged  to  anylndhrianaI,birtaUiKissesri(a)8 
-  fai  Loovni ;  but  a  more  ouet  copy  was  after^  w«n  for  the  c<amnon  use.  They  fonned  hot 
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DM  ftnSy,  dwelt  trader  the  uttM  ro^  ate  at 
the  same  table,  engaged  in  the  same  worship^ 
The  skk  and  infirm  were  ft  eommoa  charge;  oiA 
age  waa  higblj  honored,  and  children  ooreftilly 
edneated.  S<mie  modem  writers,  however,  hare 
donbted  whether  any  saoh  aeot  ever  existed; 
among  others,  the  ingenioiu  essaTist  De  Qoti^ 
007,  caters  into  an  elaborate  and  oorioos 
argament  to  show  that  the  £asen«8  were  onlj- 
•arlyOhristians  in  a  disguise  assomedtoesM^ 
the  fires  of  peraeention,  wbiofa  woold  elaa  ham 
withered  the  new&ith  befiH^  it  had  attained 
aseonre  foothold  upcm  the  earth.  What  woold 
aeem  to  oiHifinn  1^  view  is  the  fiut  that  the 
Chmtels,  which  so  frequently  refer  to  otlier 
Jewidi  seeta,  as  the  Saddooeea  and  the  Phari- 
aeei^  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Essenea, 
vAo,  as  characterized  by  Josephos  and  Philo, 
would  hare  been  'the  most  peoolior  and  remark- 
able of  tham  all.  Similar  to  the  Eflsenes  in  some 
respects  were  the  modem  Hermhnters  or  Uo< 
ravians  of  Qermany,  who  in  1729  were  foond- 
ed  by  Ooont  Zioxendorfl  They  were  so  far  a 
oommonity,  as  they  adopted  oommon  rales  and 
offloers  for  the  government  of  their  sodetiea, 
whioh  separated  themselves  from  the  world; 
bat  they  did  not  preseiibe  s  otHmBOnitiy  of 
property,  and  mnoh  less  a  oommoid^  of  wivea. 
The  men  and  woman  lived  in  separate  tene- 
ments, and  marriage  was  mads  the  craoem  of 
the  congregation:  bnt  these  strioter  usages  in 
time  were  relaxed.  The  original  sooiety  pros- 
pered ezoeedingly,  and  was  enabled  to  pisnt 
oolaoiea  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
Bilsslonary  I^mts  nave  berai  the  most  aystun- 
atio  and  moat  aaooesrfbl  of  any  ever  under- 
taken, and  they  have  been  oniversally  regard- 
ed as  peaoealue,  thrifty,  and  useful  oitizois. 
In  the  United  States  they  have  establishments 
In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  North  Oaro- 
lina,  hut  their  i»inoipal  seat  is  at  Bethlehem^ 
Penn.  As  thwr  earber  peooliaritlea  have  &dea 
out,  1^7  are  aoamely  now  to  be  ^stingoidied 
frtWL  othw  pac^e.  The  Shakers,  a  nngohe 
nliffu>na  and  Inwistrial  organizati<Hi,  now  oon- 
fiuM  to  the  United  States,  have  several  large 
ud  flomiabittg  oommunidea,  hiding  all  thdv 
MMesaions  in  ot^nmon.  Ifarriage  bemg  striot- 
ly  fbrbidden  among  them,  their  sometisB  are 
reomited  exoludvely  by  aeoeesionB  from  with- 
out (See  Shaubb.)  Uany  other  reli^ooa 
eommonities  have  been  formed,  each  as  the 
Agf4>emone  of  the  Rev.  H.  Prinoe  In  S^laud, 
and  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  bnt 
they  possess  little  or  no  value  as  socialiatio  ei- 
periments. — It  is  the  third  class  of  sooialists, 
who  profess  to  have  ^ven  a  soientifio  form 
to  the  doctrine,  wlueh  u  the  most  worthy  of 
study  and  ^ipredatiiHL  fit,  Simoiif  <tf  ftuce, 
waa  the  first  ot  these  who  atfcraoted  attention, 
tfaoQgh  not  the  first  in  the  OTder  of  time  or  of 
mnit  Early  in  life  he  was  a  soldier  in  tiie 
war  of  American  independence,  under  Count 
Boohambean;  he  then  aoqnirsd  a  fortane  in 
oertain  oommeroial  qMoula^na,  and  expend- 
ed it  in  eaJiaostfng  aU  the  experianoea  that 


modem  ctrfiised  sedety  ooeU  towaaak.  Ha 
gathered  about  him  all  the  scuntifio  men,  aad 
warned  tmm  them  what  tiiey  could  teadh;  Iw 
plunged  into  the  dianpatiotts  and  debaaebariaa 
of  £ubionabIe  li£»,  giving  balls,  dinnera,  and 
ftstivals,  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  msn- 
kind ;  and  finally,  when  hia  weal&  had  besa 
soattNvd,  he  was  abandoned  to  the  moat  pai^ 
fid  priraticna  and  miseriea  of  a  state  of  pom; 
tf.  He  waa  tfana  fitted,  as  he  tiieo^  by  a 
msl  <rf  all  the  owditiona  of  hawwity,  to  W 
eome  their  exponent  and  tiieir  rsfonnar.  Hia 
plans  ol  aoml  regennatkm  dawned  almrly 
upon  him  at  the  outset,  bnt  his  thon^  grev 
with  what  k  worked  upon;  ud  in  the  toA  ha 
contrived  what  he  denioninated  a  new  <%ria- 
tianily,  or  a  scheme  for  the  zeoonstmetkn  <f 
the  reli^on,  polities,  indusfery,  and  social  c»- 
latitms  of  mankind.  To  oasix  man  aoom^ng 
to  his  ouptatj^  to  wii  oapadty  aeoording  to 
its  works ;  each  was  the  grand  fiamnda  irf  the 
St  Simonian  gospeL  Bat  the  aothor  did  not 
Hve  to  witness  its  propagatiwk.  It  was  re- 
served forBodrignee,  Knfimtm,  Basard,  Oerdet, 
and  Buohez  to  disseminate  it  over  Fkaiioe.  By 
th^  lactores  «id  a  Joomal  eatafaliBhed  by 
tbem  oalled£s,pf«Aie(«iir,it  aoon  gabed  aany 
diadples,  and  at  one  tune  threatened  to  aln 
sorb  the  beet  yonthAiL.miad  of  tiie  natiosL 
Kany  men,  who  have  sinoe  attained  distuwCiaa 
as  Btatennen  and  men  of  letters,  took  part  in 
the  funons  eiqMutaona  of  the  Bue  Tarannsif 
where  iho  new  schocd  had  its  aeademy.  Bat 
St  Simon  had  left  his  doctrine  in  the  vagaa 
state  <^  u  as^nratioii  or  a  sentiment  rather  than 
a  syston.  Hia  followers  began  to  differ  wiwa 
liiey  began  to  define.  Sects  arose  in  the  bosom 
of  the  new  fiiilh.  A  ocNnmon  fiunily  was  e»> 
tftblishsd  in  the  Bue  Monrigny,  but  the  order 
of  fonotions  had  not  been  arranged  in  a  aalia> 
iliotory  war.  An  open  quarrel  betwesu  twa 
of  the  ehiflft,  Enfimtin  and  Basard,  led  to  other 
disseirions.  The  finaooea  of  the  geawal  aaso> 
datiott  ^led,  and  tha  poUoe  bitoftred  wift 
ita  meetings,  whidi  hadbeeome,  biooaaaanenM 
ct  the  vinioity  of  the  discussions  uid  we 
pearanoe  of  women  on  the  tribune,  more  at' 
tractive  than  tiie  theatre.  Enfiantin  ootteeted 
his  friends  ^ain  at  a  pahrimraiial  estate  wfaieb 
he  held  at  Hdoilmoi^ant  where  a  iniillilwls 
of  laborers  were  organized  into  groups  of  ia- 
dostrials,  artists,  priests,  ^ ;  bnt  the  esperi* 
ment  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  TCnfan^^t^  yrm 
adzed  and  imprisoned,  uid  tiie  new  finuly 
gradually  dispersed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
its  want  of  practical  saooees,  the  aidiool  oi  St 
Simon  exertnsed  a  powerfiil  inflnenoe  over  tha 
Frenoh  mind,  and  is  to  this  day  repieaented  in 
tiu  Jonmala,  in  the  atdenoes^  fai  the  amy,  and  in 
the  depftrtanenti  of  rttfe.— Bobwt  Owen,  is. 
England,  was  aroostng  the  pnUio  mind  to  tha 
neoBsdty  <^  a  new  ordeor  of  sodntr  at  tha  snaa 
tfane  that  Bt  Simon  and  his  dw^dsa  vara 
preaohing  in  France.  They  prooooded,  kew- 
ever,  on  wholly  diffierent  groimds.  St  Sbaan 
was  a  lentimflntaliBt  of  prafomd  leUgioM  ■aa^ 
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AIIitle<  v^fie  Own  im  a  dry  prMtteftl 
vfiwtDrer,  wboae  range  of  Aoagfat  never  ©x- 
panded  bejond  the  moat  iMot  andli^ioil  de* 
anotiona  of  a  material  iddloaophy.  Ofnai*i 
flnidaiiieDtal  axiom  was  that  man  ms  made 
•ntuely  by  his  external  oirotimstauoes,  eo  tibat, 
to  form  his  oharaoter,andto  jvodnceluB  entire 
happinees,  nothing  waa  requisite  but  a  change 
in  hia  external  rdationa.  Poeaeased  of  neat 
wealth,  he  eitabMied  a  mauu&ctioring  owmy 
at  New  IsnaA,  iii  which  hi*  prinoiplea  wera 
applied  to  tiie  laboring  olaeaee.  Jtutiee  in  the 
^mnent  of  labor^  vaet  ctomeetio  ecoDomieB,  and 
ft  wHoit^  ayitmof  influtaiid  adnlt  adooatioB 
gave  it  for  a  time  greet  ud  iperearfng  proa- 
perity.  Statesmen  and  ohnrohmen  alw  ad- 
Biittedllie  moeeai  of  tlietattempt,  and  the  qn- 
tem,  or  parte  of  the  flratem,  were  In  a  &ir  wi^ 
of  being  introduced  into  ofiier  mann&ctnriiig 
districte.  Bnt  Owm  was  enoonraged  by  the 
promise  of  hia  plaas  to  step  forth  as  a  phileeo- 
pher.  He  taeght  in  pomphletg,  epeecaes,  let- 
ters, and  books,  his  dootrina  of  the  omnipo- 
tenoe  of  oiroamstancee  and  of  human  irretpon- 
sibility,  attacking  at  the  eame  time  all  religions 
and  aJl  goremments,  and  thna  provoking  the 
eameet  hostility  of  the  clergy  aa  well  as  of 
politioianB.  Ouier  establlah^tits  were  sabse- 
qnently  erected  at  New  Harmony  and  Orbiston, 
but  they  prored  foilurea.  Bis  popnlarify  dfr- 
alined  nqndly,  except  anung  a  pntlon  m  the 
laboring  danea,  and,  thaae^  heUredto  a 
old  age,  inoessan^  labori^  smong  men  of  all 
TKoka,  and  indeed  in  eraiT  dTQiaed  nalfon,  ta 
aeonre  a  reoq)tion  for  bis  schemes,  he  aocom- 
plished  nothing  beyond  hia  earlier  soocees.  He 
bad  traTcdled  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it 
with  his  prinoiplea,  bat  the  world  remained  to 
the  end  of  hia  life  stubbornly  incrednlons. — X 
greater  thinker  than  either  St  Simon  or  Owen 
bad  all  iha  while  been  matnrinK  in  obeonri^ 
at  Paris  a  more  atapwdooa  and  yet  aoientifo 
ao<daliam  than  had  cTer  before  been  deeoribed. 
This  waa  Oharles  Fourier,  a  man  of  singular 
penetration  and  oomprehenraveneeB,  and  no 
MM  siagolar  defoota  of  ndnd.  For  Ihe  first 
time  he  atutfed  the  whole  snl^eot  of  social  re- 
argaulintioiL  not  B8  a  aantnnent  nor  as  a  mera 
flobnae  of  human  amelioration,  bat  aa  a  ad- 
auce.  He  labored  eanuetly  and  thoro^ily, 
and  hia  seal  was  rewarded  in  the  many  brilliant 
gttnqiaea  of  a  h^her  order  of  truth  than  the 
fateUaot  had  yet  attained ;  but  he  also  pidd  the 
penalfy  of  his  inteUectoal  contempt  for  the  la- 
txn*s(»roUiers,  and  <tf  hia  impatience  of  resohs, 
by  running  Into  the  stiangest  haUucinatioiia 
and  Tagaries.  Fourier  saw  very  oleariy,  what 
Ua  predeoeesors  had  not  seen,  that  society  waa 
a  growth,  and  not  a  construction ;  he  saw  that 
aa  it  bad  followed  ftmdamental  laws  of  devel- 
opmeot  in  the  past,  so  it  most  fc^ow  the  same 
laws  in  Uie  fature ;  these  laws,  he  also  dia- 
osme^  most  be  in  analogy  win.  the  odwr 
Isnrsof  the  living  uniTerse;  and  he  eonoihided 
tiiat  the  sdoioe  of  socfa^nmst  be  tin  flower 
■ad  oonsmnreartoTi  of  all  other  scfances.  Bat 
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Bet  satbflsd  wftb  these  grand  goBerBBntkan^ 

and  the  ptaotioal  applieetitMU  to  which  they 
iaevitably  lead,  he  assomed  the  character  of  a 
unirenal  aooU  philosopher  and  legislator,  and 
lost  himself  fai  magnificent  apriari  qteonlftlaBa 
as  to  the  fonnation  and  propantim  of  wwlds, 
and  the  fatnre  deatiniea  (rf  all  humanity.  His 
vigoroofl  thou^t  procured  him  many  disoiplea 
in  Franoe,  Englaitd,  and  the  United  totea; 
many  efforts  hare  been  made  to  reduce  hie 
more  |ffactacal  msadms  to  practice,  but  no  rig- 
nal  or  deoisiTe  result  has  anywhere  been 
achieved.  BociabsB  still  remains  an  unsolved 
bnt  by  no  means  abandened  problem.— On  the 
litentare  of  aodaliam,  see  the  wmka  of  thar 
distingoisbed  teachers  va  havie  enmnwated^ 
and  particalsrly  CSiaileB  Fonrier,  (Bmrm  «smi* 
plket  (6  Tola.,  Paris,  lUl) ;  Victor  Oonsid6- 
nmt,  DMtdnSe  tociaU  (Paris,  1887) ;  Pierre  Le- 
ronx,  Dt  Vhummviti  (S  vda,,  Paris,  1840); 
Louis  Blanc,  VorganittUien  da  trmail  (Paris, 
1B40),  and  other  works ;  Louis  Beybaud, 
nir  le§  riformaUmrt  eonttntporauu  (BrnsBelB, 
184p;  Stein,  Qe9chichU  der  tooiaUn  BmMyttng 
in  Frmikreidi  (8  vols.,  Leipaio,  1850) ;  Angosta 
Ckrate,  TraiU  as  todologte  (8  voIb,,  Paris,  \%BS)  t 
Albert  Brisbane,  ''Social  Destiny  of  Man'* 
(New  York,  1840) ;  and  W.  L.  Sargent,  "  Social 
Beformerfl  and  their  Schunes"  ^iondon,  1808). 

BOCflETIES,  LmRABT  ass  Sonmona  Li 
the  article  Aoaimn  an  aooonat  is  givra  of 
tba  learned  societtes  which  have  adt^ed  that 
designation,  as  well  as  a  histooj  of  ita  origin. 
The  term  society,  as  apidied  to  these  aasooa* 
tions  of  scholars  or  men  of  science,  is  neariy  aa 
ancient  as  academy.  The  "  society  of  sixty" 
ttristed  in  the  4th  century  B.  O.  I^e  "school 
or  Bodety  of  the  poets,"  <»f  which  Martial  often 
qfteaksinhia  "  Epigrans,"  was  a  dmilar  organ* 
isation.  Li  the  middle  ages  there  were  sev- 
eral (tf  these  societias  on  the  continent  of  £u- 
rope,  amongthe  moat  noticeable  of  which  wero 
the  society  of  Gaoi,  f<»mded  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  the  emfriria  du  J^y  of  Amiens,  in  the 
14th  century;  the  corporations  of  MsiU^ndnff' 
en  or  "frienda  of  the  master-song"  in  mai^ 
of  the  larger  mties  of  Qennany  frran  the  14ta 
to  the  16fli  oeatmry;  the  "iitenuy  sooisty  or 
oonftBtendty  of  the  Bhine,"  in  1480 ;  the  to- 
tUU  da  heavee  etprit*  AUemandt  at  Hamburg, 
founded  in  the  irai  oratory,  Ac.  As  a  nmeral 
rale  the  Bomanic  and  Slavic  nations  of  £arope 
have  giTon  to  these  organizationB  the  title  of 
academies,  while  the  ^glish,  Teatonio,  and 
Soandtnavian  nations  hare  pr^tBired  the  torn 
soeietieB.  These  societies  may  be  classed  onder 
several  beads.  The  "rojal  societies,"  of  which 
that  of  London  was  the  first,  and  ia  the  type  on 
which  the  others  have  been  organized,  have  for 
their  obiject  the  promotion  <ii  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  and  their  mpUoations 
to  the  useftd  arts,  and  have  aoites  <n  rotnns,  It- 
brarles,  moseama,  &o.,  and  pnblish  annual  or 
oeeadonalTDlnmesof "TraasaetionB."  Oatof 
these  have  grown  "  assodations  for  the  pro- 
motion or  advancement  of  sdenoe,"  wniob. 
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hsre  no  Vbnry  or  rnvMimi,  and  no  fixed  luU* 
tation,  bat  hold  annual  or  mni-annnal  aassiona 
of  oonilderftble  daration,  utting  in  different 
cities,  largely  attended  hj  men  vt  aoienoe,  de- 
voting their  attention  to  dmilar  Bntyeots  with 
the  royal  aooieties,  and  pntUahing  annual 
**Beport0."  Aiker  mo  royal  sooietieB  spmiig 
up  aoeietiefl  for  the  coltiration  of  paroonlar 
d^>artments  of  phjaioal  Boienoa,  saoh  aa  the 
^ilosophioal,  botanioal,  chemioal,  ffeographi- 
oal,  geological,  microioopioal,  matnematioal, 
mimeralogioal,  nataral  faiatoiTt  entomologioaL 
omitholi^iDal,  xoologioal,  and  palnontolog^oai 
aodetiea.  Another  oUh  of  soeietiM  are  thoM 
fiv  fha  pranotioa  of  the  fine  orthe  oaaftil  aita^ 
oon^rlttng  the  aoctetiee  of  artUti,  or  aoad^ 
iniai  (rf  arte,  asaooiations  for  promotion  ot  the 
fine  arta,  art  uniona,  and  asaoolatiom  for  pro- 
moting praotioal  dengn,  painting  in  water  ool- 
ort,  architecture,  miuio,  engineering,  Ac  The 
meoioal,  aurgioal,  medico*botanical,  Hanterian, 
Jennerian,  Linniaan,  Harv^an,  pharmaoenU- 
oal,  and  apothecaries'  eooietiea  may  p^baps 
be  ranked  with  these.  All  of  these  assooia- 
tiona  nuy  be  ret^oned  as  pertaining  to  the  arte 
and  soienoes.  Kext  in  order  oome  tbose  of  a 
more  mixed  character,  soch  as  the  literary  and 
philoaophioal  societies,  aome  of  which  hare 
ooltivatisd  wltii  signal  ability  both  lUeratnre 
and  aoienee;  and  tine  atriotly  titwary  BO<^tiea, 
vhoae  office  is  to  investigate  and  devek^  the 
Uterature  of  dlflSerent  oonntries,  raoh  as  th« 
(viental,  Asiatic,  Oeltio,  and  philological  so- 
oietiea.  The  antiquarian  societies,  whioh  are 
nomeroaa  in  Great  Britdn  and  northern  En- 
rope,  and  of  which  there  are  several  in  the 
United  States,  form  anotlier  class;  and  with 
them  may  be  inoladed  sooletiea  devoted  to  par- 
ticular departments  of  aatiqnarlan  resewoh, 
sat^  as  the  Park«-  society,  t(X  the  pnblioa" 
tian.  of  the  works  of  the  early  English  reform- 
ers; the  Bhakespeuw  society,  for  publishing 
old  dramatic  works ;  the  Haklayt  sodety.  for 
vnblishing  early  voyages ;  the  Feroy  so^ety, 
for  oollecHnng  old  baUad  poetry;  the  motet  so- 
(rie^jfbrtiie  revival  of  the  aodent  choral  mn^ 
oi  the  ehuroh ;  the  Sydenham  society,  for  pub- 
lishing old  medical  worics;  the  Spaldii^;  dub, 
the  musical  antiquarian  society,  Ac.  Intimately 
oonneoted  with  these  are  the  histcoioal  socie- 
ties, whioh  are  nomerous  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  offioe  it  is  to  collect  local  historical 
doonmeuts,  addresses,  swmons,  and  such  arti- 
cles as  will  illustrate  the  early  history  ttf  the 
state,  connty,  or  town  whioh  they  represent 
These  associations  usually  have  libraries,  some 
of  them  large,  and  museums,  aifd  most  of  tiiem 
pttUish  volumes  of  '*  Transactions."  Statistical 
societies,  organizations  having  for  their  otgect 
the  collection  of  Ublw  of  statistics  on  matters 
of  education,  oommeroe,  ponilaticni,  panper* 
ism,  production,  are  anotberolass  «  some- 
what recent  orlnn,but  of  great  importance; 
they  usually  publish  a  joarnal,  m<Mithly  or 
qnarterly.  Agiionltural  and  hortMndtanl  so- 
cutias,  tboa^  generally  ocHsposed  of  too  huge 


amassof  nwmbersto  be  vary  srien^Sein  Aeir 
oharacter,  may  yet  properij  be  reekosied  ameog 
the  scientiflo  societies,  having  promoCed  great 
improvements  in  agrienltore  and  hortaeottare^ 
frcan  the  appliostion  of  the  prinnplea  of  adeoea 
to  these  snbieetB.  The  "  Soeial  Staenoe  Aaseei- 
ation, "  the  latest  of  the  Britadi  seientifle  organ- 
izatkMU,  having  beui  fomided  in  1857,  Sa,  lik* 
the  **Bnt^  Assotnation  for  the  PromotKm  of 
SciMkce,"  peramhulatory ;  its  ol^eets  are  tba 
imiH^vemmt  of  reformatories,  gawi,  and  eoo- 
yiek  prisms,  the  promotion  <tf  sautai^  roform 
and  edttoatioBf  and  tiM  siniplifioatiMk  id  legal 
prooeases^— Smne  of  the  Bodeties  r^tered  to  ia 
this  classification  are  worthy  of  special  sotioew 
The  "  Boyal  Society  of  London"  was  firandedin 
1046,  by  Dr.  JohnWallia,  Dr.  WiUaiM  of  Wad- 
ham  oolleg&Dra.  Goddard,  Ent,  and  GlisBon, 
and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forster,  who  united  in  a 
dnb  to  communioate  to  each  other  the  resnUa  of 
thdr  researches  in  sdenoe  and  pliilosopliy.  It 
was  not  organised  however  in  ue  preeoit  form 
tall  1060,  and  was  chartered  lu  1663  by  Oharies 
n.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Ohelsea  college  (af- 
terward aold  for  £1,800).  The  number  of  reai* 
dent  follows  of  the  royal  society  ia  not  limited ; 
the  number  of  foreign  merabera  may  not  ex- 
ceed 60.  A  candidate  for  admisatMi  aa  feltov 
must  be  reeommended  by  a  oertifloate  in  writ- 
in^i^  s%ned  by  ft  w  more  fiUova,  of  wIhhi  S  at 
least  mast  osrafy  that  the  reoommendatkm  W 
fnm  personal  kmnrledge;  tiie  name,  ^ulific^ 
tions,  of  the  candidate  must  be  bdbre  the 
Bodety  during  6  ordinary  meetings  bcfim  a 
balloting  oanoe  had;  and  he  cannot  be  eleetad 
if  fewer  than  }  ot  those  presoit  vote  for  In. 
He  must  q>pear  for  admission  on  or  before  the 
4th  wdinary  meeting  after  his  deotiMn,  and 
before  appealing  jnutt  have  pdd  the  anm  of 
£10  as  admismon  money,  and  must  also  vtj 
£4c  annually  aa  long  as  he  oontinaes  a  member 
of  the  sooieny,  unless  he  prefers  to  oommnte  by 
a  single  payment  <tf  £60.  Up  to  1800  the  ao- 
dety  had  published  90  volnmes  of  "  Transac- 
tions;" nnoe  that  time  it  has  issued  one  vol- 
mne  a  year,  so  tiutt  the  whole  nnmb«r  of  vet 
nues  at  the  present  time  (1861)  ia  151.  Dm 
sodety  has  several  fonnd^ons  for  gold  and 
silver  medals,  and  two  lecture  foundations,  dke 
"  Bakerian"  and  "  Oroonian."  There  are  few 
of  the  ttuinent  adentifio  men  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  last  two  oenturiea  who  have  not  been 
active  memb««  of  the  sooietiy.  Antong  its 
residents  have  been  Sir  laaao  Newton,  Sir 
Jolm  Piin^e,  Sir  Josmh  Banks,  ^  Hun^jhry 
Davy,  H.  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Sussex,  the  mar- 

rof  Northampton,  and  M^oivQen.  £.  Sabma, 
presukt  incumbent  It  haa  a  fine  edleotim 
oi  portraits,  a  museum  of  gnat  interest,  snd  a 
lai^  and  valuable  library.  There  are  between 
700  and  800  fellom.  The  "Sooie^  itf  Anti- 
^aries,"  founded  in  IfOT,  and  diaiiered  in 
l761,  has  a  library  and  mussum  of  antitraitiea. 
Its  admission  and  annval  foea  are  we  half  these 
of  the  royal  sodetT*  end  members  ace  eleated 
on  the  leonmmwinatian  of  S  ttSivmL  Ibo 
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^GMlogioal  Sooietr,**  fbanded  in  1807,  baa 
mwrj  extenrire  geol<^oal  mosemn  and  a  good 
library ;  its  admiasion  fee  is  6  gtdneas,  and  an- 
nual snbsoiiption  8  gnineas;  the  number  of 
ft^ows  ia  nearly  000.  It  pnblishes  a  qnarterly 
Joimuil.  T^ere  are  a  nnnnwr  of  sodeaes  boar- 
ing  the  title  "  Asiatic,"  both  in  Europe  and  the 
East  The  earliest  was  the  "  Asiatic  Sodety" 
founded  by  the  Datoh  in  Batavia  in  and 
which  prior  to  1888  had  published  16  volumes 
of  traniactions.  In  1784  the  "  Boyal  Anatio 
Society  of  Bengal "  was  founded  by  Sir  William 
JouM  at  Oalontts,  and  haa  published  its  tran** 
aotinit  as  "Adado  Beaewchea,'*  and  aftw 
ward  as  th«  **Joiimid  of  the  B<^  Ariatio 
Booiety  of  Bengal"  In  im  the  "Boyal 
Aiiatie  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland" 
was  formed  by  Messrs.  Oolbrook,  Onseley,  and 
of^era ;  nnce  188S  its  transactions  have  been 
vnUiahed  in  the  sooiety^s  quarterly  ionrnaL 
The  "Oriental  Translation  Committee,'^  found- 
ed in  1838,  which  has  pnblisha^  versions  in 
English,  French,  and  Latin  of  many  vahiable 
oriental  books,  is  connected  with  tus  society. 
The  SoaiU  Atiatigue  of  Paris,  founded  in  1833 
by  De  Sacy,  B^musat,  De  Oerando,  and  others 
lias  been  very  aotire.  It  has  a  museum,  and 
holds  an  annual  public  meeting;  it  has  pub- 
K^ed  many  oriental  works,  and  a  monthly 
Jonmal  from  its  oi^anixatitm.  In  St  Peters- 
burg there  is  an  oriental  instttntlon  withOTien* 
tal  professorships  and  a  mnsenm.  There  ue 
aeveral  German  oriental  sodeties.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  sdentiflc  societies  are:  the  SoeUU 
phUomathique  de  Pari*,  founded  in  the  latter 
put  of  the  18th  oenturr,  and  whose  Bulletin 
OM  teiencet  has  been  issued  nnoe  1797 ;  the  So- 
eiiU  impMaU  de$  antij[uaire»  de  Usance,  which 
has  published  interestntg  memoirs  on  antic^ni- 
tles;  the  Soeiiti  de  giogrofhie  de  Farit,  which 
has  published  oollectionB  from  time  to  time, 
and  oi  late  a  ge(^raphical  jonmal ;  the  "  Dutch 
Socie^  of  Sciences"  iSollande(^  MaaUehapjn$ 
der  Weeten»6happ«n\  which  has  puUished  its 
teaneaetionsmnoel764;  the  "Batavian  Society 
tit  Language  and  Poetry,"  transaotitms  pnblisb- 
ed  in  1804  and  anbaeonent  years;  the  "Boyal 
Botanioal  Society"  of  Bavaria;  the  "Society 
<tf  Natural  History"  of  Berlin;  the  "Boyal 
Society  of  Sciences"  of  QAttingen,  founded  in 
1761,  which  iKibliAes  a  soientiflo  periodical 
l^at  was  established  before  its  foundwon ;  and 
the  "  Royal  Antiquarian  Somety"  of  Copenha- 
gen, whose  zealous  investigations  have  tJurown 
much  Ught  on  the  early  ^scoveries  of  Amer- 
ica.— ^In  the  Umted  States  there  are  but  fow 
Boientifio  societies  of  the  hif^er  degree.  Be- 
side thoto  named  in  the  article  AojLOBirr,  there 
are  tiie  "American  Ooiealogioal  Sooie^"  of 
Boston ;  the  "  American  Annqnariaa  Sooiefy" 
of  Worcester;  the  "Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Society"  and  the  "New  Toik  Sitorioal 
Society"  of  New  ToA:  the  "Amerlean  Orien- 
tal Socie^  ci  New  Haven;  the  "Ameriosn 
Pfafloi^biDal  Sodety"  of  Hiflade^;  the 
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^  American  Etimolo^cal  Society"  of  New  Toik: 
tiie"  National  Institution"  of  Washington;  and 
tiie  "  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Soienoe."  The  principal  natiLral  his- 
tory societies  are  the  "Lyceum  of  Natnral 
History"  in  New  York,  the  "Boston  Society 
of  Natoral  History,"  the  "American  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciaieee"  Philadelphia,  and  sev- 
eral sodeties  in  the  smaller  dties.  Historical 
societies  have  been  oi^anized  in  almost  evetr 
state,  and  in  many  oonntiea.  The  New  York 
historical  sodety,  already  named,  has  a  neat 
olasdo  building,  a  library  of  aboat  80,000 
Tfdnmes,  a  galloy  of  valnable  portnita^  land- 
acapes,  a  eoDdderable  ooDecnon  of  statues, 
and  an  otenrive  and  valuable  mnaenmt  indnd- 
ing  the  great  collection  of  Egyptian  antiqaitiM 
<tf  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  series  of  sculp- 
tured marbles  from  Nineveh.  Ithaspublisheds 
number  of  vdumea  of  transactions.  The"lC8a- 
sadiusetts  Historical  Society,"  founded  in  1791, 
has  also  a  respectable  librai?  and  museum,  and 
has  published  many  volumes  of  transactions. 
The  "Connecticut  Historical  Sodety"  has  a 
choice  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a  large 
collection  of  antiquities  and  coins,  and  haa 
published  8  volumes  of  transactions.  The  his- 
torical sodeties  of  Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Uaiyland,  and  Ohio  are  allproft' 
perona  and  have  otrndderaUe  libraries.  There 
arefow  aodetieeof  ipeoial  sdences  in  the  United 
States.  lbdieine,idiannaey,  geology,  and  diem* 
istry  are  each  represented  by  one  or  more,  bnt 
these  are  mostly  m  a  languishing  state.  There 
are  several  fine  art  associations,  the  membw- 
ahip  of  whidi  is  confined  almost  exolndvdy  to 
practical  artists;  the  most  prominent  of  these 
u  the  "  National  Academy"  in  New  York. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  &  Pa- 
dfio  ocean,  under  the  protection  of  France,  ez* 
tending  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  S.,  and  long. 
148°  and  155°  W. ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  abont  16,000.  The  gronp  is  formed  of 
two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
70  m.  W.  of  the  other.  These  dusters  were 
formerly  pcditically  distinct,  and  diatii^aidieA 
by  aeptfate  designations ;  hut  as  the  whole  are 
now  united  under  Ute  Frenoli,  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  importance  to  preserve  tbk  ffistinetion. 
Hariners  nsaally  speak  of  one  duster  aa  the 
windward  and  the  other  as.  the  leeward,  ap* 
the  term  Society  idands  to  both  com- 
The  Sodety  islands,  thus  defined,  cx- 
dnsive  of  several  idets  which  surround  the 
others,  are  about  IS  in  number,  vie :  Uaitia, 
Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Kimeo,  Maiamti,  Tetnaroa, 
Huaheine,  Baiatea,  Otaha,  Bwabora,  Kama, 
Tuba,  Lord  Howe's  island,  and  Sdlly  island* 
The  whole  of  the  Sodety  islands  are  monn- 
tainous  in  the  interior,  tiie  higher  V^*^  on 
tile  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  an  dentitm  of 
8,600  feet  above  the  sea.  and  have  a  border 
fnnn  1  to  S  m.  wide  ttt  ndi  level  gnmnd  ex* 
tendhw  from  the  base  of  tiie  high  lasda  to  the 
sea.  In  general  appearance  they  all  resemble 
ewih  ofliMr,  and  kra,  basalts,  and  pumioe  stone» 
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v3iioh  are  finmd  In  fleveral  plMei,  Indicate 
that,  like  all  the  other  hl(^  land  of  the  Faoifio, 
their  origin  was  Toleame.  All  these  islands  are 
sorroonded  bj  a  belt  of  ooral  rook,  of  varions 
Tidth,  sitoated  from  a  few  yards  to  pertiaps  5 
m.  from  the  shore.  The  lone  rolling  sweU  of 
the  Paoifio,  caosed  hj  Tinas  often  blowing 
ftr  to  tiie  S.,  is  driven  agiinat  these  bazriers^ 
and  breaks  with  terrific  Tiolenoei  Opposite 
•Terr  valley  on  Uie  land  dier*  la  geneaUy  ft 
breuc  or  opening  in  the  reef  wUdi  allows  tibe 
passage  of  the  nstire  canoes.  &om»  ot  Hbeat 
passes  are  deep  enong^  to  adout  Teaseb  of  the 
largest  dze,  irtUIe  inside  them  are  ereirwhere 
fbond  nnooth  water  and  good  anchorage^ 
Hiere  are  sereral  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in 
some  of  the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by 
nmnarons'  streams,  npon  the  banks  of  wMcl^ 
or  along  tiie  shores,  the  inhabitants  reside.— 
There  is  considerable  rariety  of  sdl,  the  sides 
of  the  monntaios  being  freqoent^y  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  li^t  earui ;  the  sonunits 
of  many  of  the  hills  have  a  thiok  stratnm  of 
red  ochre  or  yellow  marl,  while  the  soil  of  the 
level  traots  along  the  shores  is  a  rich  allavial 
deporit,  mixed  with  vegetable  moold,  and  la 
exoee^ngly  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  very  mOd,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
thron^ont  the  year  bemg  inconsiderable.  Be- 
side the  breadfruit,  these  islands  prodnoe  almost 
every  tropical  vegetable  and  unit  known  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  aoma 
of  less  importance  peculiar  to  the  gronpu 
Many  fhiita  and  vegetables  have  beea  intro- 
dnced  from  the  temperate  regions,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  orange,  ume,  and  gnava, 
they  have  not  saooeeded  welL  The  gnava 
shrab  was  bronght  from  IforfoUc  Idaad,  where 
it  had  been  naturalized,  and  has  caosed  con- 
aiderable  change  on  the  low  lands.  Foroules 
the  woodlands  and  bosh  ore  composed  almost 
entirely  of  It,  and  it  bears  a  proforion  of  luce 
and  deUdons  frnit,  npon  which  pigs  and  oatue 
taoi.  with  great  avioity.  Qarden  prodnoe,  as 
known  to  ns,  is  little  enltivated,  and  exoe«d- 
Ingly  scarce  and  dear,  and  agrionltnre  is  not 
well  attended  to.  Pigs,  dogs,  and  rats  were 
the  only  qnadmpeds  foond  npon  the  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery;  bat  all  onr  domes* 
tie  animals  have  been  introduced,  aad  w^  tiie 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven 
remarkably  well.  Homed  catde  are  abundant 
npon  some  of  the  isianda.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  birds  on  this  group,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  nnmerons.  There  are  numbers 
of  aqoatio  fowl ;  the  altwtross,  tropic  Mrds,  and 
petrel  are  found  on  all  the  islands ;  herons  and 
wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  lagoons ;  and 
there  are  aevenl  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  wood- 
peokers,  and  small  paroquets  of  rion  and  splen- 
did plumage.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant, 
aad  were  upon  tiie  group  at  the  time  it  was 
discovered.~The  nativee  belong  evidenUy  to 
the  Malay  race,  and  are  generuly  tbove  the 
middle  stature.  Their  countenanoea  are  open 
and  prepoanadi^  tlumgh  their  ftaturea  art 


bold  and  sometimes  promfaent.  "Their  oobk 
plexion  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  but  tbsm  are 
great  varietiea  ot  shades.  The  •^pearaace  of 
ute  men  is  vigorous  and  graoefol,  and  tiieir 
heavier  a&ble  and  oourteoaa  In  tfa^  di^ 
positionB  th^  seem  to  be  candid ;  have  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity,  iugemnty,  and  imitation ;  and 
are  found  to  poesees  very  creditable  mental  o^a- 
UBtiea.  The  custom  of  tattooing  theor  bo£ea 
la  now  rarely  practised.  The  native  eoetume 
haa  been  altogether  abandtmed  for  dreoea  bear- 
ing some  reeembUnce  to  titose  worn  by  dvit 
fsed  nations.  Shoes  and  stooklDgs  are  rareh- 
wom,  and  many  have  no  covering  to  the  head. 
The  children  go  entirely  naked  till  they  are  S 
or  4  years  old,  and  are  remarlcably  healtiiy  and 
active. — ^The  native  mann&otureB  have  beea 
entirety  superseded  by  imported  goods.  The 
oommeroe  of  the  Society  idands  is  trifling.  The 
chief  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Valparnao^ 
Sydney,  and  Ban  Frandsoo,  and  the  doraeatie 
exports  of  the  group  oonost  principally  of 
oranges,  smaH  qnantitieB  of  coooanut  oil,  and 
arrowroot  During  the  first  7  months  of  1860^ 
75  Tcsaelik  of  an  aggregate  of  6,946  tons,  ap- 
rived  at  Tahiti,  and85  sailed,  of  an  aggregate 
of  8,S10  UxDB.  The  value  of  the  imp<»t8  was 
1897,667,  and  of  the  exports  $894,958,  of  wliitfc 
only  969,818  worth  was  danuma  ^odnoa. 
There  are  <mly  a  fow  ports  thron^oot  the 
group  at  which  foreign  vesseb  are  penmitted 
to  anchor, and  manyobstaoles  are  thrown ia 
the  way  of  traders.— The  Spaniards  lay  olsim  t» 
the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  the  chitf  islsnd  of  tl^ 
group,  so  early  as  1606 ;  but  it  ia  generally 
supposed  that  their  disooverydid  n<^  belong 
to  the  8ooiel7  idands.  Ovpt.  Wallis,  in  a  Btib- 
ish  ship  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  the  8ouA 
sea,  reached  Tahiti  in  1767,  and  nuned  it  King 
George's  island.  Bmigmnnlle  ton(±«d  at  it 
tiie  year  following;  an^  O^tt  Oook  readked  it 
in  1769.  Daring  Oook*s  at^y  «t  Tahiti  he  dfi- 
oovered  most  ot  tiie  idands  in  ttie  K.  V.  doa* 
ter,  and  gave  to  the  whde  group  the  name  of 
Sodety  islands,  in  honor  of  the  rc^al  aocSa^ 
of  Lond(m.  The  Spaniaxds  attenqited  to  odo- 
nize  Tahiti  in  1779-*4;  and  about  that  data 
Oook  visited  tlie  gronp  a  second  time,  and  again 
on  his  last  voyage  in  1777,  when  he  found  a 
house  and  tiie  cross,  which  the  ^mntards  had 
erected,  careftilly  preserved  by  tiie  natives 
After  this  11  years  passed  wUhoot  any  oaa^ 
mnnication  between  the  Sodety  IslaDcIa  and 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  when  the  Botmty  arrived 
to  taransport  plants  of  the  breadfruit  tree  to 
the  British  West  India  islands.  All  these  voy- 
ages excited  great  interest  in  England,  and 
the  result  waa  tite  fonnatitm  d  the  Loadoa 
missionary  society,  which  fitted  out  a  sh^ 
to  cany  mlsdon^es  into  the  Sakada  of  tba 
Paoifio.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  eaar|r 
in  1797.  For  19  yeus  the  labors  of  tiM 
missionaries  were  fruitless,  and  they  were 
even  treated  with  oontempt,  taQ  Pomare  Q. 
embraced  Christianity  In  1816.  Poraare  died 
in  1891,  and  doriDg  the  aiaaitf  of  hb  ao« 
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the  mfarfowariai  ftoqair«d  gmA  infltuaoe ;  bof 

the  Bon  haviDg  died  before  he  attuned  man- 
hood, he  was  BDcoeeded  by  the  present  queen 
4jinata  or  Pomore,  the  latter  being  the  Bur- 
pame  of  the  reigning  family.  From  the  con- 
version of  Pomare  U.  the  power  of  the  mis* 
sionarieB  continued  increaamg,  till  about  30 
jears  wo  it  became  all  but  paramount  at  Ta* 
IdtL  H^e  BUOceBB  of  the  French  Oatholio  ml*- 
atona  on  the  ialanda  to  the  E.  ii^uoed  two 
prieBtB  and  another  indiridnal  to  oome  to  T»* 
liiti  in  order  to  establish  th^  fiuth  in  the  So* 
dely  Islands.  The  English  minionaxieB  fleroel}- 
opposed  tbis,  and  the  8  persona  were  forcibly 
deported.  This  step  drew  down  the  Tengeanoe 
of  the  French  goTemment,  and  a  ingate  waa 
sent  to  demand  liberty  for  all  French  subjeotB, 
and  12,000  as  the  enienaes  of  the  voyage  to 
France  of  the  ezpeUed  missionariee.  ASter 
Tarious  controversies,  and  the  arrival  of  a 
powerM  fieet,  a  strong  force  landed  on  Tahiti 
(u  1844^  and  hauled  down  Pomare's  standard 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag,  taking  possession 
In  tibe  name  of  Louis  Philippe.  Th6  queen 
made  her  eeoape  to  a  neighboring  islana,  and 
several  skirmishea  afterward  took  place  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  invadera;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  the  French  power  was  completely 
established  in  Tahiti.  Pomare  was  recalled 
from  her  retreat,  and  a  trea^  entered  into,  by 
which  she  was  restored  to  authority,  and  the 
whole  of  her  dominions  placed  xmder  the  pro* 
(eotioo  of  France.  In  reality  this  protection  ia 
hnt  a  name,  and  the  French  power  is  as  abso* 
late  in  the  Society  islands  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire,  Oapt.  Ooofc,  from  the  crowds 
which  collected  on  the  coast,  supposed  the 
popolation  of  Tahiti  to  be  80,000;  bat  the  first 
missionaries  estimated  it^  along  with  that  of 
the  ne^borin^  island  vi  Eimeo,  at  10,000 
•ouIb.  The  enture  pt^ulstion  of  these  two  id- 
•nda  is  now  only  about  2,000,  |  having  been  cut 
off  by  venereal  disease,  small  pox,  measles,  and 
ram.  The  social  condition  of  this  remnant  kt 
imi>roved  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaiiee^  but 
tiieir  moral  conduct  is  still  very  irregolar. 

SOOnnrS,  Lslius,  an  Italian  theolcwical 
writer  of  the  noble  boose  of  the  Sozzini,  bom 
in  Sienna  in  1525,  died  in  ZOrlch,  March  16, 
1662.  The  stadies  in  theology  to  which  his 
tastes  incUned  him  early  led  him  to  doubt  some 
of  the  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  the  popular 
creed,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmi^. 
The  inconvenienoe  to  which  he  was  salijected 
by  the  profession  of  sceptical  opinions,  and  a 
de^o  to  know  perstmally  the  leading  reform- 
era,  led  him,  after  variooa  travels,  to  a  residence 
first  in  Switkerland,  then  in  Germany,  and 
finally  in  Poland,  where  he  found  many  persons 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  his  views.  In 
"Wittenberg  he  gained  the  frienddiip  of  Melanch- 
thon ;  and  in  Geneva  not  <Aly  baa  an  adviser 
in  Oalvin,  but  was  warmly  recommended  by 
the  Swiss  roTonner  to  Prince  Badziwill  of  Po- 
land. This  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with- 
drawn when  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis- 


oovered.  His  last  abode  was  at  'ZOrich  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  an  acoompliabed  s«^olar 
in  the  oriental  tongues,  an  acute  critic  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  able  disputant,  and  fearless  in 
his  spirit  of  ingniry.  His  property  and  his  M&S. 
were  bequeabbed  to  his  nephew. — Fjlubtus, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bienna  in 
Doe.  1689,  died  near  Oracow  in  the  latter  part 
of  1604.  He  had  hf  his  aoentioal  spirit  early 
made  himself  Dbnoaoaa  to  the  antnorities  a 
the  ohnroh,  and  was  at  the  age  of  20  oompelled 
to  seek  safety  abroad.  While  residing  at  Ljcm 
he  learned  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and.  went  to 
2arich  to  secure  his  inherituice,  with  whieh 
he  retumed  to  Italy.  Finding  a  patron  in 
Francesco  de*  Kedid,  grand  dtuke  of  Toscany, 
he  was  for  13  years  an  attendant  upon  the  lux- 
nrioos  court  of  Florence,  sharing  in  its  disnpai- 
tiouB.  At  last,  weary  of  this  useless  life,  ne 
resolved  to  be  a  religions  reformer,  and  to  pro^ 
agate  those  opinions  of  his  nnde  which  he  had 
learned  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  saving 
trath.  In  1674  he  took  up  his  residence  H 
Basel,  and  buaed  himself  in  elaborating  into  % 
system  tibe  scattered  hinta  and  views  in  the 
writings  of  Laelins,  Three  fern  later  he 
peared  in  open  debate,  mamtainiug  that  ue 
Trinity  waa  a  pa^i  doctrincj  and  that  Christ 
was  a  created  and  inferior  bemg.  This  bold- 
ness, while  it  made  him  unpopolar  with  the 
Swiss  church,  gave  him  &me  abroad.  He  was 
called  to  Transylvania  (where  the  elo<}uent 
physician  Blandrata  had  already  established 
many  Unitarian  churches),  to  nse  his  inflaence 
in  opposition  to  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  ex- 
treme ground  that  all  worship  paid  to  Christ  waa 
needless  and  idolatrous.  His  efforts  here  being 
unsuccessi^  he  passed  into  Poland,  where  the 
Anti-Trinitiuian  party  had  already  g^ed  a 
atrtmg  Ibothdd.  Bnt  hia  moderate  opinions 
made  nim  hwe  unpopular,  and  he  was  ooldfy 
received.  After  4  years  of  rendence  in  Cra^ 
cow,  unUttered  by  suspicion,  reproach,  and 
persecution,  his  miuria^  with  the  daughter  of 
a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to 
revive  his  hope  and  ^e  him  new  influence. 
He  found  by  this  a  comfortable  home,  and 
made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and  wealthy 
classes.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
£^er  (leiirivcd  him  of  lii^  plnce  of  retreat; 
sicknee^  cume  to  in-<>^tT;it<j  his  iiiind  and  body; 
his  lands  in  Italy  ^vcrc  coiitist^utod,  niid  his  in- 
come fi'oin  ihat  source  cut  oiY:  jU  onu  time  ho 
was  ast*;iik'd  by  a  mob,  dragged  iiito  the  street 
from  a  sick  bod.  and  exposed  in  the  market 
place;  Lis  funiUure  was  broken  andhisMSS. 
were  destroyed ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1604,  death  came  to  him  in  a  small  village 
near  Ocaoow,  he  weleomed  it  as  a  rdiaf  froA 
miserr.  Through  the  dangbtor  that  survived 
him,  Fanstns  Sooinns  is  the  ancestor  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Poland.  His 
works,  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  <rf 
theJVufrfs  7'o/(}n2,connst  of  theological  tracts^ 
expodtions  of  Soc^itiurft  aad  polwiioal  trear 
tisesiiritb.ft^gnat  iiiBipftar  JMUT. 
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ef  his  impiAllAed  kttm  tre  in  the  Hbnrjr 
of  Simma. — ^Thong^  Sodnns  was  the  fonnder 
of  a  flohool  in  thecdogy,  his  inflnenoe  was  rath- 
er negatiro  than  poeitire,  and  fais  flune  came 
from  irhat  he  denied  more  thaa  fhmi  what  he 
•aserted.  He  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deitr  of 
(%rirt,  the  pereonalltj  of  the  denl,  Ibe  nwYO 
and  totd  depravity  of  man,  the  Tiearlom 
atoUHnent,  and  the  etemitj  of  pnnishment 
His  tiieory  vaa  that  Ohrlst  was  a  man  divinely 
oommiarioned,  who  bad  no  existence  before 
he  was  oonoeWed  hy  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that 
human  ein  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  dn, 
and  that  homan  salvation  was  ^e  imitation 
and  adoption  of  Ohrist's  virtue ;  that  the  Bible 
was  to  be  interpreted  by  human  reason,  and 
that  its  metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  liter- 
iJly.  He  professed  great  reverenoe  for  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testft- 
ments,  and  for  Ohiist  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Fi^ersenttoreooDdleniaatoGod.  Theper^ 
ional  morality  of  Fanstos  Sooinas  was  pure,  and 
no  serlona  oha^  was  made  i^aliut  nis  ohar- 
aoter  as  a  man.  His  learning  was  leas  exten- 
sive than  that  of  his  unole,  yet  he  was  expert 
iA  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  and  well 
aoqnainted  with  the  works  of  the  Oliristiaa 
ftUiers. — The  name  Socinian,  which  is  often 
^ven  to  those  who  hold  Unitwian  opinions  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  was  for  a  century  the  hon- 
orable  designation  of  a  powerftil  and  numerous 
religious  body  in  Poland,  Hungsry,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular 
and  eoclenastioal  force  that  suooeeded  in  break- 
ing up  and  di^rsing  the  Socinian  party  In 
Pdand ;  and  the  Raoovian  catechism,  oompiled 
mainly  from  the  writings  of  Sodnus,  is  still  the 
text  book  of  faith  and  worship  in  many  Hon- 
garian  and  Transylvaniaa  ohvrabes.  The  o^n- 
fons  <tf  Bodnns  are  pntf^sed  still  by  churches 
In  Holland,  Bwitzerfand,  Great  BrItaiiL  and  tiia 
<  United  States.— The  life  of  Leelins  Socinos  was 
writtw  in  lAtin  by  Ohristiaa  F.  Illgen  (8vo., 
Leipsic,  ISUX  who  also  published  in  1689  9 
parts  of  another  work  In  quarto,  entitled  Sym^ 
holm  ad  Vitam  €t  Doetrinam  LaUi  Soeini  U- 
hatrandum.  The  life  of  Fanstas  Sodnus  was 
written  by  the  Pole  Przypkovius,  and  by  the 
Bev.  Joshua  Tonlmin  (8vo.,  London,  1777).  His 
works  are  collected  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
fbe  Bibliotheca  Fratrvm  Polonorum. 

BOOK  (liSt.  SMow),  a  kind  of  low  shoe  or 
slipper  without  fiwtenings,  worn  by  Roman 
oomio  actors,  and  hence  met^)horioalIy  I4>plied 
to  comedy  Itself  as  in  tiie  e^nnadon  "  Jona(Hi*a 
learned  sook.** 

SOCONUBOO,  a  Heztoan  province,  depen- 
dent OQ  the  state  of  Ohiapaa,  lying  on  the 
Paoiflo  ooean,  between  lat.  15°  and  16° 
and  long.  98'  W  and  98°  80'  ;  area  about 
2,400  sq.  m.  Its  population  is  small,  prob- 
ably not  exoeeding  20,000.  It  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  oelebrated  for  ita  oaoao.  Under  the 
Spanish  role  the  entire  crop  was  a  monopoly 
m  tiie  orown,  and  taken  to  Spain.  The  prov- 
ince ia  wUhoat  good  pwts,  and  haa  a  ref^ 
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Mmited  oommeroe,  its  trade  being  ob5«fly  oou- 
flned  to  an  exdumge  of  cacao  for  otiier  «rd> 
modities  with  the  neighboring  departmenti  rf 
Guatemala. — Sooonusco  formerly  belonged  to 
the  oaptain^neralcy  of  Guatemala,  ai^  wm 
embraced  In  tJie  reirablio  of  Orafral  AHuries, 
During  the  politioaf  tronbles  of  13ie  rc^bHe  it 
was  oocnpiM  by  a  Kexioan  foroe,  and  its  poi- 
sesdon  afterward  became  a  anUeot  of  diipiM 
between  Hexioo  and  Guatemala,  until  IMi; 
when  the  latter  relinquished  its  preteBdOHto 
sovereign^  for  a  pecunisiy  oonsucavtioiL 

BOOOBRO,  a  central  oo.  of  New  Kedeo^ 
bounded  £.  by  Texas,  8.  in  part  by  As  fib 
Gila,  separating  it  from  Aricona,  and  W.  ^ 
Oolorado,  separating  it  from  Oalifomia,  sid  is- 
terseoted  by  the  Rio  Verde,  Rio  Grande  M 
Norte,  and  Bio  Pecos;  area,  over  80,000sq.m.; 
pop.  in  1860,  6,787.  There  are  nnmOTOtu  fix- 
tOe  valleys  along  the  streams,  but  the  greite 
part  of  the  county  is  mountmnous  andunpn* 
duotiTe.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Btara  Hun 
and  otiiw  mountain  ranges.  Gold,  iroo,  nl 
other  minerals  are  found.   Owital,  Boeoim 

BOOOTRA,  an  island  in  the  bidian  oeesi^  be> 
lon^ngto  tiie  imam  <^Mnsoat,aboiitl50in.I. 
N.  E.  from  Oape  Gaardafbl,  the  eastern  exbw> 
ity  of  Africa;  length  about  70  m.,  bresMi  tt 
m. ;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sbost 
4,000.  Tamarinda,theci^ital,isdtnatedinlA, 
12*  89'  N.,  long.  64°  1'  E.  The  smAce  is  pOM- 
ally  elevated  about  800  foet  above  tiie  set,  tad 
the  diores  are  bold.  Toward  t^e  N.  there  i«i 
ridge  of  mountains  with  several  peaks  risiig  to 
the  height  of  6,000  feet  There  are  some  ami 
streams,  and  where  there  is  suffident  ntdslnn 
vegetatfon  is  remarkably  luxnriant.  Dsts  tnd 
aiu  cotton  are  cultivated ;  bat  the  prodaolioBi 
for  vbidh  Boootra  is  particQlarly  nmom  M 
aloes  and  tiie  gum  xit  the  dragon^  blool  tm^ 
both  of  which  are  said  to  be  tike  finest  in  tiiv 
world.  Oamels,  homed  cattle^  sheep,  vn, 
and  goats  are  reared,  ^ere  is  some  trab 
carried  on  with  Unseat, 

SOORATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  In 
Athens  in  469,  died  there  m  899  B.O.  Tbens 
of  Sophroniacns,  a  sculptor,  and  of  Phfenaret^ 
a  midwife,  he  was  of  humble  rank  and  al«j< 
poor.   He  was  trained  in  his  fatlier's  art,  un 
tradition  ascribed  to  his  chisel  8  draped  flgnn* 
of  t&e  Graces  wbich  in  tie  time  of  PsasadK 
were  shown  on  the  acropolis.   There  is  no  «j 
thoritative  indication  of  his  sldll  in  scnlptowe," 
tiie  time  when  he  abandoned  this  art  ftrw 
profossion  of  pnblio  teadher,  nor  of  his 
dent  stages.  Of  the  andent  rtatemenls  A* 
he  was  a  disdple  of  Anaxagoras  or  of  Ara>^ 
laus,  the  first  is  disproved,  and  Che  seeood  n 
improbable.   He  called  himsdf  self-tanght^ 
referred  his  knowledge  sometimes  to  bo«% 
but  more  frequently  to  interooorse  witfa  dvoB- 
gnished  men  in  that  onlmlnating  period  of  Atl»- 
nian  patriotism  and  cnltnre.  Thoogb  tnoiOon- 
ally  represented  as  an  old,  bald-beaded  nuojt 
is  probable  that  hia  extraordinary  pecdisntw 
vera  early  maniftsted,  and  it  is  eertib  tbitM 
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ms  fiunoTu  both  among  wits  and  the  populace 
in  428f  when  the  "Clouds"  of  Aristoplianes 
was  ftrst  exhiluted.  Flato,  Xenophon,  and 
Aristophanes  offer  different  phases  and  esti- 
mates of  his  philosophy,  bat  agree  in  the  out- 
line of  his  personal  qualities  and  habits.  With 
remarki^le  phyBieal  strength  and  endnranoei 
he  trained  hunaeif  to  ooana  &re,  soanty  oloth- 
iog,  Iwie  fert,  and  indidforenoe  to  hdat  «■  ocdd, 
^ming  ihaa  to  rednoe  the  number  of  his  wants, 
SB  a  outant  approach  to  the  perfecticni  of  the 
gods,  who  want  nothing.  With  flat  nose,  thick 
^a,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate,  squat  figore, 
and  ungainly  gut,  he  wandered  about  the 
streete  of  Athens,  standing  motionless  for  hours 
in  meditation^  and  charming  all  classes  and 
ages  by  his  oouTersation,  so  that  Aloibiades  (in 
Hato's  Stftnporiutn)  likened  him  to  an  oncouUi- 
ly  sculptured  Silenos  containing  within  the 
images  of  the  gods,  and  declared  that  "  as  he 
talks,  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  lei^  up  and 
their  tears  are  poured  oat"  With  naturally 
impetaona  a^^t^ites,  of  an  irascible  tenqwr,  Iw 
has  yet  been  called  the  most  iUustriona  exam- 
ple in  history  ot  the  moral  oonscienoe,  and  the 
creator  of  moral  scdenoe :  but,  thou^  a  sage 
and  a  nuu^r,  he  was  wholly  removed  firom 
the  ^oom  and  constraint  of  asceticism,  exem- 
pli£ed  the  finest  Athenian  social  culture,  was 
a  witty  as  well  as  serious  disputant,  and  on 
tive  occasions  would  diink  more  wine  than  any 
other  guest  without  being  overcome.  Few 
evente  of  his  life  are  recorded.  Of  his  wife 
Santippe,  all  that  has  passed  into  history  is 
that  sue  bore  him  8  sons,  that  she  had  a  most 
violent  temper,  and  that  he  married  and  en- 
dared  her  for  self-discipline.  He  was  an  enthu- 
dastic  lover  of  the  dty,  within  which  alone 
he  found  instrootionf  and  beyond  the  walla  of 
■which  he  never  went|  enwpt  once  to  a  pnblio 
festival,  and  again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  ^ 
battle  of  Potiw&  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnenan  straggle,  and  at  Delium  and  Amphi- 
polis  B.  0.)-  At  Potidna  he  went  barefoot 
over  ice  and  snow,  surpassed  all  oUier  sddiers 
first  in  the  cheerftil  endurance  of  hunger  and 
tiien  in  the  ai^Murent  eqjoyment  of  plenty,  and 
eaved  the  life  of  Aldbiades,  to  whom,  instead 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  prize  of 
valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and  brave- 
ry were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium  and  Am- 
phipolis.  He  sought  influence  neither  as  a  gen- 
eral nor  statesman,  and  once  only  discharged 
a  political  office.  In  406  he  was  one  of  the 
5  prytanes  of  t^e  senate,  when  the  ilfegal  sen- 
tence of  death  was  propoeed  agiUnat  the  victors 
of  Arginuss ;  and  he  alone  obstinately  persist- 
ed in  Itis  protest,  despite  the  menaces  of  the 
people  and  the  assembly,  so  that  the  remiuning 
prytanes  were  obliged  to  put  the  qoestion  with- 
ont  his  coneurrence.  He  soon  after  had  occa- 
sion to  show  that  he  could  defy  grants  as  well 
as  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  by  the 
Thirty,  with  4  other  citizens,  to  proceed  to  Sa- 
lamis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  pnniBbment ;  and 
he  again  alone  refiued,  while  the  others  obeyed 


the  order.  Engaged  as  a  mlsGdonarr  in  the  ser- 
vice of  philosophy,  he  was  warned  from  par- 
ticipating in  pubUc  a&irs'byan  internal  voice, 
an  authoritative  Ueutor,  a  divine  oracle,  whidi 
he  professed  to  hear  from  childhood  in  the  way 
of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation, 
and  whioh  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  fa- 
miliarly and  to  obey  implicitly.  Tbu  demon  m 
genins  of  Socratea,  wmch  was  not  personifled 
by  himself  was  regarded  by  ^ntareh  as  an  in- 
termediate being  between  gods  and  men,  hj 
the  &thersof  the  church  as  a  devil^  by  Le  Glero 
as  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  by  Fioino  and  Da'- 
cier  as  a  good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a 
personiflcation  of  conscience,  or  practical  In- 
stinct, or  individual  tact  Nor  was  this  the 
only  way  in  which  he  received  the  n>ecial  man- 
dates of  the  gods.  By  divinations,  dreams,  and 
oracular  intimations,  he  believed  his  peculiar 
mission  to  be  imposed  upon  himj  and  when 
the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced  hun  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men,  he  was  pen>lexed  between  the 
dednon  of  an  authority  which  be  deemed  in- 
fidlibto  and  his  own  estimate  that  he  bad  no 
wisdom  whatsoevOT  on  any  snUeot.  With  this 
divine  sanctiicm,  be  straok  ont  the  original  path 
of  an  in^sorindnate  public  talker  for  the  sake 
of  inatrootion.  His  disinterestedneas,  pover^, 
tonperance,  easy  affabilify,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, as  well  as  his  plansible  and  captivating 
voice  and  manner,  commended  his  conversation. 
He  spent  the  whole  day  in  pnblic,  in  the  walks, 
the  gymnasia,  the  sdiools,  the  porticos,  the 
workrfiops,  the  market  place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  talking  with  every  one 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dition, discnsung  with  politioiuis,  sophists, 
miUtai7  men,  artists,  and  ambitious  youths, 
eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 
moral  oonsdonsness,  Btrivmg  to  win  now  Alci- 
biadea  and  now  Theodota  to  virtne,  never  ac- 
cutting  money  in  retnm  for  wiadon,  attractii^ 
listeners  doting  his  later  years  even  from  the 
remoter  dties  of  Greece,  but  founding  no  school, 
teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing  no  books. 
His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross  examina- 
tion to  convict  every  (Ustinguished  man  whom 
he  met  of  ignorance.  Thus,  after  hearing  the 
oracular  eiuogy  from  Delphi,  aa  reported  by 
Plato  in  his  *^  Apology,"  he  set  ont  to  examine 
the  men  whom  he  deemed  wiser  than  himself. 
The  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artiflcers 
were  in  torn  afironted  as  be  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate their  concdt  of  knowledge  without 
its  reali^,  thdr  akill  without  wisdom.  His 
irony,  or  assumption  ttf  the  character  of  an  ig- 
norant learner,  till  he  involved  his  ctrnxment  m 
contradictory  answers,  added  zest  to  ma  diicns- 
sions  among  the  naturally  dialectic  Greeks.  Bat 
he  differed  from  the  sophists,  though  he  was 
ridiculed  as  the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether 
serious  or  humorous,  he  was  ever  seeking  a  posi- 
tive basis  for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most 
part  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  cquM 
ply  the  sophistical  art  wiw  entire  indifference 
to  itk  ^  nif  wmoaptimt  virtue  was  aa  intelleo- 
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taal  u  vice,  and  he  let  aUp  no  opportnni^  to 
engage  with  the  masters  of  sophistry,  to  foUov 
them  throngh  th^  sabtletiea.  to  unraTel  their 
e^rlloiu  inatdrie^  and  to  wkld  tiie  we^ona 
of  Aetorioal  adromiew  in  the  interest  of  troth. 
HoreoTer,  while  he  exerted  a  commanding  in- 
fluence among  jomig  men,  he  exhibited  nndia- 
gnised  contempt  for  uie  nUers,  proclaiming  that 
government  was  a  most  dimonlt  soienoe,  and 
that  men,  who  wonld  not  tnut  themselTes  in 
ft  ship  without  an  experienced  pilot,  not  01U7 
boated  themselTes  in  a  state  with  ontried  ru- 
lers, but  eren  sought  to  become  rulers  them- 
selrea.  He  thos  made  the  formidable  enmities 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  Attached  to  none 
of  the  politicaT  puties,  ridlonled  in  tarn  as  a 
buffoon  and  as  a  moral  corrupter,  at  once  the 
butt  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  and  the  spedal 
ol^ect  of  the  hate  of  the  Thirfy,  espeoia^  odi' 
ous  ttom  his  intimate  coaneotion  with  Orhtaa 
and  Alolbiades,  only  a  pretexfc  waa  wanted  to 
bring  upon  Uim  aU  the  vengeance  of  poww. 
This  pretext  was  fbond  In  a  cnarge  of  InwietT. 
Grote  affirms  that  Athens  waa  the  on!;-  <n^  ui 
the  ancient  world  where  a  croas-examinlng 
misdonarv  oould  so  long  have  enndsed  his 
calliDg  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  there- 
fore extols  the  intellectual  InquisltiTeness  and 
freedom  of  the  age.  But  at  kngth  an  orator 
named  Lyoon  and  a  poet  named  Meletns  united 
with  the  demagogue  Anytus  in  Impeaching 
him  for  despising  the  tntelarr  national  gods, 
fbr  Inb^uolng  another  new  dlTinity,  and  also 
for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  charges  were 
ft  pretence  to  gratify  privat*  spite,  wMch  how- 
ever  was  sure  of  a  wioe  sympsihy.  The  details 
<tf  the  accasera  were  that  he  worshipped  a  de- 
mon unknown  to  the  mythology,  that  he  con- 
temned the  existing  political  constitution  by 
ridiculing  the  pra(^ioe  of  choosing  archons  by 
lot,  that  he  tanght  young  men  the  habit  of  de- 
preciating the  entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  he  quoted  and  perverted  pas- 
sages from  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
favor  aristooratto  doctrines.  He  approa(^ed  his 
trial  with  no  expectation  of  acquittal,  though 
he  had  always  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  re- 
li^ous  opinions  waa  identified  with  the  public 
mind  of  Athens.  He  commented  upon  all  the 
imputations,  and  denied  some.  He  mentioned 
his  blameless  life,  his  divine  oommiadon,  and 
the  ctnueqnent  antipathies  which  he  aroased, 
reftated  the  ohwga  of  irreliglon,  maintained  a 
calm,  brava,  and'rather  haughty  bearing,  and  de- 
dared  his  solicitude  rather  for  the  good  repnte 
of  the  Athenians  than  for  himself.  He  heard 
without  surprise  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  was  astonished  that  the  verdict  was  passed 
by  a  mf^ority  of  only  5  or  6  in  the  Athenian  di- 
castery  of  667  members.  It  is  probable  that  the 
prosecution  wasdesigned  rather  to  humble  than 
to  destroy  the  aristooratlo  philosopher ;  Xeno- 
phon  affirms  that  the  defiant  and  fearless  tone 
of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  con- 
demnation: and  it  is  oerti^  that  the  o^tal 
■eateaoe  which  followed  it  waa  theccmaaqnenoe 


of  his  disdidnftil  demeanor.  The  pcmlb'  of 
death  having  been  pronounced,  he  dedsred 
himself  satiated  both  with  his  own  ontdnet 
and  with  tiia  result,  ealcQlated  fiiat  his  beniDi 
<Hi  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatle  km 
which  he  oould  read  to  the  youth  ot  Atben^ 
and  predicted  that  his  removal  would  betfn 
signal  for  nnmerona  i^wstolio  snecessors.  Aa 
interval  of  80  days  was  allowed  for  the  annul 
Theorio  miffidon  of  the  sained  ship  to  Ddo^ 
which  he  passed  in  priacm,  with  dudns  tm  im 
Icfis,  in  conversation  with  his  friends.  Tba 
Platonic  dialogues  of  "Onto"  and  "Phedo'' 
are  probably  imitations  or  developmenti  of  fail 
last  arguments  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  As 
laim  and  on  the  grounds  of  immortsli^. 
address  to  his  friends,  before  drinking  tibe  htd 
hemloolL  oloses  thus:  "  It  ia  now  time  that  in 
depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  lin ;  bat  wUoh  has  Ob 
better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  Oe 
gods."  The  dosing  words  of  **nuBde^  an: 
"Urns  died  the  man,  who,  ct  aD  irith  vh« 
we  were  aoqudnted,  waa  in  death  tiie  hoUhI, 
in  life  the  wisest  and  most  Inst"  r»> 
gards  his  death  as  the  tn^edy  of  Atfaou,  the 
result  of  a  oolliri<m  between  the  establbdiri 
ollgarohyandtheaiistocraoyoftalent;  betwea 
two  opposite  sooial  tendencies,  the  one  re[>n- 
aenting  the  old  Greek  nnrefleotiog  mamj, 
and  the  other  the  later  spirit  of  freedom,  nb* 
Jeotivity,  and  conscious  personality.  Ttoeii 
no  authority  but  that  of  Plutarch  for  the  strts- 
ment  that  the  Athenians  afterward  Ismoded 
his  flite  and  punished  his  aocusers. — ^The  Mem- 
rabilia  of  Aenophon  and  the  dialogoei  of 
Plato  have  been  soppoeed  to  repreeent  an  en- 
teric and  an  esotenc  Socrates,  and  it  haslM 
a  long  eontroversy  whidi  oontalns  the  moA 
ocnnptete  and  true  history.  The  fonnw  pkh 
fesses  to  record  aotusi  conversations  hw  ^ 
him,  snd  was  designed  as  an  apology;  wIm 
the  Socrates  of  the  latter  is  the  spolcesiDaa  a 
theories,  which  may  or  may  not  have  beoi  tba 
pinions  of  the  master  as  weU  as  the  discdpla 
But  the  two  pictures  thus  presented  are  in  tba 
m^  aocorduit,  the  former  giving  TvomiiiaM 
to  the  practical  and  the  latter  to  uie  speeds* 
tive  side  of  his  pliilosophy,  and  each  saw^im 
the  defects  of  the  other.    The  XenopnfflitiB 
hero  is  a  religious  and  philanthropic  preecT^! 
the  Hatonic  ttero  is  a  philosc^her  and  ^■wg' 
dan :  but  both  agree  in  the  topics  of  disaBSto. 
whioh  are  human,  not  phyaunl  or  diviUi  n 
tiieir  ^alectfo  method,  and  in  theh-  gasm 
ethical  tendency. — Socrates  marks  the  t^oA 
in  Greek  |ihUosophy  when  speculation  tmw 
from  physics  to  ethics.   The  problem  of  th* 
cosmos,  solved  by  imaginary  theories,  bad  beA 
the  burden  both  of  the  Eleatic  and  the  Iotm 
schools.   During  the  prevalence  of  the  wp™*" 
tic  art  all  the  reigning  contradictory  bypou^ 
ses  were  discovered  to  1m  alike  gronndka  and 
fantastic.   The  subject  seemed  to  Socrates  a 
impenetrable  oonfosion,  and  de^wiring  of  coo- 
passing  it  until  some  fundamental  refixVi^ 
dedared  tite  aecreta  of  nature  to  be  beTOBd  w 
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Jbnits  of  attunaUe  science.  ForaaHdnff  as 
hopeless  tlie  problem  which  had  occnpiea  his 
]a«deoessor8  mr  two  oentnries,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  hnman  relations,  duties,  and  pas- 
^OBB,  to  the  realities  of  Athenian  life.  As- 
tronrany  he  pronounced  a  divine  mjsterj,  ge- 
ometry he  Talned  only  for^land-measnringf 
general  physics  he  discarded  altogether  as  hav- 
ing  famished  and  promising  nothing  but  hypo- 
thetical, contrary,  and  useless  results;  human 
practice  alone,  with  the  knowledge  pertwiing 
to  it,  was  esteemed  the  proper  subject  of  human 
iUivestigation.  This  innovation  was  important, 
not  for  what  it  ezduded,  but  for  the  new  phe* 
nomena  which  it  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
scientific  inquiry.  Fhilosophy  was  brought 
down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  the  light 
<tf  meoulation  was  thrown  upon  "  whaterer  ot 
ffood  and  evil  has  befallen  yon  in  yonr  house 
the  problem  of  man  and  nature  was  divided ; 
and  hnman  dii^Mwitions  and  ends  hecsme  * 
separate  science.  While  his  aim  was  thus  ethi- 
cal, hia  method  marks  the  commencement  of 
analysis.  To  him  Aristotle-  assigns  two  nov- 
elties, inductive  discourses  and  tine  definitions 
of  general  terms.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says 
Grote,  "  whether  any  one  before  Mm  ever  used 
the  words  genus  and  species,  originally  mean- 
ing family  and  form,  in  the  philc«ophicaI  sense 
now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  Hot 
one  of  those  many  names,  called  hj  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention,  which  imply 
distinct  attention  to  rariona  parts  of  the  lo^^ical 

Srooess,  and  enable  us  to  consider  and  criticize 
;  in  detidlf  thra  existed.  Ail  of  them  grov 
OQt  of  ib»  schools  of  Hato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
anhsequent  philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus 
trace  them  m  their  beginning  to  the  common 
root  and  fitther,  Socrates."  Men  had  always 
leaifflied  and  argued,  but  without  analytical 
oonsoionsness,  grouping  their  ideas  with  refer- 
ence rather  to  rhetorical  efieot  or  emotional 
results  than  to  scieutiflo  generalization  or  de- 
monstration. Socrates  was  the  first  to  con- 
sciously apply  the  essential  featnroa  of  formal 
logic,  treattuz  each  of  the  familiar  words  desig- 
nating moral  attributes  as  logical  aggregates, 
distributing  nnder  them  our  judgments  in  par- 
ticular cases,  scrutinizing  the  difdectio  process, 
and  by  cross-examining  and  methodized  cUscus- 
don  seeking  to  systematize  our  knowledge  md 
to  attain  the  law  of  life.  The  nuuo  problem 
of  his  philosophy  was  tha  nature  of  TirtQe^  and 
Jiis  fundamental  doctrine  was  that  virtue  is  in- 
tellectual, a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge, while  vice  is  ignorance,  and  akin  to  mad< 
liess.  That  a  man  &ouId  know  the  good,  and 
yet  not  do  it,  seemed  to  him  a  looieu  impossi- 
bility. Knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness  he 
held  to  be  inseparable.  He  proposed  well-do- 
ing as  the  noblest  human  pursuit,  but  he  took 
into  view  only  the  intellectual  conditions  there- 
of. His  ultimate  view  of  human  life  was  ee- 
Terely  practical,  and  urged  good  conduct  with 
rational  purpose  in  whatever  special  profession 
or  trade  as  the  highest  duty.  His  religious 
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dootrines  cnlndnated  in  the  coDcepti<m  of  the 
Deity  as  the  anther  of  the  harmony  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  morals,  revealed  oidy  in  hii 
woi^s,  and  of  the  soul  as  a  divine  and  imm<»> 
tal  being,  resembling  the  Deity  in  respect  <Kf 
reason  and  invisible  enei^. — ^The  most  com- 
plete discussions  concermng  Sorarates  are  in 

feneral  histories  of  Greece  and  of  philosophy, 
ee  also  Wiggers,  Sohratet  aU  Menteh,  ^rger 
und  PAiUmpA  (1811) ;  Schl^iermaeber,  Vff>er 
ekn  Werth  de*  Sohratet  alt  Philogophm  (1814- 
U5) ;  Nares, "  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Div^ 
nation  of  Socrates"  ^783) ;  Lelut,  Du  d^n  d$ 
SocraU  (1856)  i  andBendizen,  Ueberdmti^em 
ScArifUinn  det  retohitum&rm  SoJcrata  una  der 
ffeuteUeAen  AtAmer  (1889). 
SODA,  tiie  oxide  of  sodinm,  NaO ;  chemioal 

Soivalent  81 ;  qieoifio  gravity  2.80B.  It  is  ob- 
ned  free  from  water  by  burning  sodhim  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  by  treating  28  parts  (one 
atom)  of  sodium  with  40  parts  (one  atom)  of 
hydrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  grayiw  white  solid, 
fiising  at  a  rod  heat,  volatile  with  diffleulty, 
and  having  an  Intense  affinity  for  water,  wiui 
whioh  it  combines  with  great  evolution  of  heat 
It  combines  with  acids  with  great  enei^, 
though  its  affinities  are  somewhat  weaker  than 
those  of  potash.  Its  salts  are  all  colorless,  un- 
less the  acid  itself  is  colored,  are  nearly  all 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  more  disposed 
than  those  of  potash  to  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  and  be- 
come efflorescent.  The  only  reagent  which  is 
gener^ly  av^lable  for  distingniabing  its  salts 
from  those  of  the  other  alkalies  is  a  solution  of 
ant&noniate  of  potash,  which  ^ves  a  white  pre- 
cipitate even  in  dilute  solutions.  Another  ex- 
cellent test,  as  noticed  below,  is  the  periodate 
of  potash.  When  soda  salts  are  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  or  when  alcohol  contiuning 
them  is  burned,  the  flame  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  not  destroyed  even  when  these  are  mixed 
with  20  or  80  times  their  weight  of  potash  salts. 
Soda  salts  of  nearly  every  inorganic  and  of 
most  of  the  organic  acids  are  known ;  and  there 
also  exist  many  double  sal^  with  the  oxides 
of  nearly  all  the  metals. — ^Hydrated  or  canstio 
soda  (NaO  HO)  is  a  white,  brittle  substance, 
fiisible  below  redness,  ccmtuning  22.4  percent 
ol£  water.  It  is  obtidned  by  decomposmg  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  oS  soda  by  lime,  decanting 
the  solution,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by 
treating  a  solntion  of  sulphate  of  soda  wiui 
baryta  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
The  manufacture  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  described  with  that  of  the  carbonate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  smla  in  sqlntions  of  given  spedfio 
gravities.  A  solution  saturated  at  ctmrnum 
temperatures  contains  86.6  per  cent. 
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The  salts  of  soda  are  so  nomeroiis,  that  OBly 
those  sbuadant  in  nature  or  used  in  the  arts 
or  manufactures  can  be  considered  here.  The 
nitrate,  or  onbic  nitre,  is  described  in  tiie  arti- 
ele  NrruTBs;  the  siUphate  inQuvBXs's  Salt; 
the  Imtosnlphite  in  HrposuLPsms;  Uie  bibo- 
rate  m  Bouoio  Aoid,  and  Bobuc  Three  in- 
teresting double  snlphates  of  soda  and  almnina 
(soda  alom),  of  soda  and  lime  (glauberite),  and 
of  soda  and  magnesia,  occnr  as  mineralB.  Soda 
also  forma  a  bisulphate.  The  sulphite  of  soda 
is  now  largely  employed  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine  from  woven  goods,  thread,  or 
paper  pulp  after  bleaching,  and  thence  derives 
the  name  of  antiohlore.  A  very  minute  quan- 
tity is  sometimes  added  to  white  wines,  when 
bottled,  to  prevent  them  from  darkening.  It  is 
idso  used  to  impede  fermentation  in  the  manu* 
faotnre  of  beet  root  sogar.  It  is  prepared  bj 
passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  aioid  gas,  pro- 
dooed  by  the  burning  of  aulnhnTf  over  the  sor* 
ftoe  of  moistened  carystals  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
contained  in  chambers  so  arranged  as  to  pre- 
aeut  a  very  large  surfsce.  The  periodate  of 
soda  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  and  this 
circumstanoe  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
best  direct  tests  for  soda,  by  the  addition  of  a 
ooDoentrated  solution  of  periodate  of  potash  to 
solutions  containing  soda  salts,  when  the  perio* 
date  precipitates.  The  neutral  phosphate  of 
soda  IS  employed  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  It 
also  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  several 
of  the  animal  secretions,  especiaUy  the  urine. 
The  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is 
employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.  It  is  known 
as  miorocosmic  salt,  and  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantity  in  orlne.  Tungstate  of  soda, 
which  IB  obtained  to  some  extent  in  Oom- 
vall,  as  a  product  of  the  treatment  d  tin  ores 
containing  wolfram,  is  employed  as  a  mordant 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  tangstates  of  lime,  barytes,  and  lead,  to  be 
nsed  as  pigments ;  and  a  soluuon  has  recently 
been  found  to  be  the  best  substance  for  render- 
ingladies'dressesnon-indammable.  (SeelNOOM- 
BCSTiBLs  Oloth.)  The  Btaunate  of  soda  is  a  val- 
uable mordant  in  calico  printing.  It  has  hitherto 
been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  witii 
metallic  tin,  in  an  iron  crucible ;  but  the  recent 
process  of  Mr.  James  Tonng  avoids  the  neoessi- 
first  redttdoK  metalfio  tin  from  the  ore 
and  afterward  oxioatii^  it  again  at  the  expense 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  taking  the  native 
peroxide,  and  fusing  it  directly  witii  caustic 
soda.  The  iron  and  other  foreign  metals  are 
insoluble  in  the  alkali,  so  that  by  dissolving  ih» 
fused  mass  in  water,  a  n.early  pure  stannate  is 
obtained  at  once.  The  sulpho-autimoniato  of 
soda  (Scblippe'B  aalt)-is  used  in  medicine.  The 
silicates  of  soda  comprise  a  large  nnmber  of 
minerala,  of  which  the  most  important  are  albite 
or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and 
alumina;  labradorite,  andeeine,  and  oligoclase, 
which  all  contfun  lime  and  alumina:  nepheline, 
cancrinite,  h&oyne,  sodalitey  and  li^  lazalL 


Window  and  plate  f^am  are  principaSy  en** 
posed  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  bottie'  psBi  gea- 
erally  oontaius  mvcfa  soda,  thou^  lime  eon- 
monb'  wepoaderatoa.  Soluble  or  mtar  ^m, 
whim  18  a dlioato oontflining  alargeenomef 
•oda  mpotaabf  ia  deaoribed  m  Snioun,  8eu- 
ns.— The  most  inmorCant  salts  <tf  soda  are 
carbonates,  of  whion  there  ar«  three,  the  Booih 
carbonate  (NaO  00«),  the  bioarbonate  QIaO 
2CO0,  and  the  seeqawarbonate  (SNaO  8GO0^ 
All  ^ese  combine  witii  various  proporlioHOf 
water  to  form  hydrates.  The  first  naaud, 
which  is  by  far  uie  most  important,  aad  ii 
generally  known  as  soda,  commonly  oombioM 
with  10  equivalents  or  If  times  its  veif^  of 
water.  It  is  nsed  to  an  enormous  exUmi  ia  tbs 
manufacture  of  glass  and  soap,  also  ia  Bome 
operations  of  bleaching  and  dy^ng,  and  in  maaj 
other  chemical  operatiiHia  It  ooenrs  mUn, 
forming  inomstatifHis  in  iiiaiijr  otmutriei  B 
was  formerly  derived  almoat  entirely  fha  tti 
ashes  of  plants  growing  <m  the  sea  abore  ui 
of  sea  weeds.  (Bee  AuaM,  Baboxa,  Fms, 
and  Eblf.)  Barilla,  the  omde  soda,  is  stiD  ex* 

e>rted  from  Spiun  and  Sicily  to  En^d,  Ai 
nited  States,  and  othw  ooontries,  bat  is  for  tba 
most  part  superseded  by  artiiflcial  Bods.  lie 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  suppiy  of  aodi  A 
France  dm^ng  the  warsof  the  last  eraittir7,kd 
the  French  government  to  offer  a  reward  for  a 
process  of  making  it  which  would  be  oommef 
dally  practicable.  That  proposed  by  Leblaat 
was  adopted,  and  is  now  generally  used 
ever  soda  is  made.  It  ooonsts,  first,  in  (mt* 
ing  sea  salt  with  sulf^urio  aoid,  thns  «mn& 
in^  it  into  snlphate  <»  soda,  hydroohloiieaal 
being  given  off ;  second,  in  heating  in  a  raw^ 
beratory  fiimace  a  mixture  of  400  parts  ef  ij 
sulphate  of  soda,  400  parts  of  dried  chalk, «{ 
about  1^  parts  of  coat  This  mixtnre  is  nkw 
oocaaioDaUywith  an  ir<Ht  sor^ter;  itsofteai^ 
a  red  heat,  ^ving  off  a  large  quantity  of  ca^ 
bonio  oxide,  which  bums  with  a  Uue  flama 
The  product  is  known  aa  black  balls  or  tuB 
soda,  consisting  prinomally  of  carbonate  d 
soda,  oanstic  soda,  ana  oxysulphate  of  lin^ 
with  often  a  good  deal  of  andeoo^^>oeed  chalk, 
the  proportion  of  carbonate  and*  canstio  aait 
bdng  generally  about  SB  per  offiit.  if  the  win* 
tion  has  boon  well  condw^ed.  Much  ib  boU  ia 
this  state.  When  this  ia  dissdred  asd  Oh 
solution  erworated  to  dryness,  the  pn^'*''* 
known  aa  BU  soda.  When  greater  pori^ii*' 
rired,  the  sdution  ia CTyataDiaed, ud v1m<>^ 
is  twice  repeated  a  very  pure  artide  is  obtiiwl 
If  the  solution  is  treated  with  milk  of  JiD**!  * 
solution  of  caustic  soda  is  produoed.  If  thttv 
concentrated,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  ntaa 
exceeding  in  weight  the  amount  of  dryh;fdnti 
of  soda  in  the  mlntion,  and  dried  dowa  wa 
constant  stirring,  many  of  the  fordgn  salts  at* 
decomposed;  and  when  the  colored  powder ■ 
treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  mf 
orated,  the  salts  of  soda  fiivt  £alt  and  sra^ 
ped  out,  and  tiie  heat  is  continued  nn^"* 
auperflaons  water  ia  driven  ofi^  and  tbebTdn^ 
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it  fttsed.  GaoBtio '  sod*  of  rery  good  quality  is 
thus  obtained.  Aooonyng  to  Payen,  the  pree* 
ent  quantity  of  soda  prodnoed  in  France  ia 
00,000,000  kilogrammes  (90,000  tons),  in  £ng- 
land  150,000,000  (150,000  tons),  and  in  all  the 
world  800,000,000  (800,000  tons).— Tfaa  bicar- 
bonate ot  Bodfrls  obtdned  by  pandng  a  cmreot 
of  earboido  aoid  gas  tiirongii  a  solntion  of 
carbonate,  and  crystallizing,  or  by  snbrnitting 
moist  orystals  of  the  carbonate  to  the  action  of 
earbonic  aoid.  In  the  last  case  it  is  obtained 
in  opaqne  amorphona  masses.  It  is  employed 
tn  mediolne.  The  eesqnicarbonate  is  found  na- 
tlre  in  great  quantities  in  certain  Egyptian 
lakes,  in  Hungary,  in  Fezzan  near  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  and  in  various  parts  of  America.  It 
ia  known  aa  natron  or  trona. — The  most  im- 
portant salts  of  soda  with  organic  acids  are  the 
acetate,  which  is  formed  in  great  quantity  in 
the  purifio^on  of  pyroligneone  acid ;  the  tar- 
trate  of  soda  and  potash  (Rochelle  salts),  used 
la  medicine;  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  antunony 
(soda  tartar  emelio),  also  naed  In  medicine; 
and  the  salta  with  stearic,  margario,  and  oldo 
mcada,  forming  soaps. 

SODA  POWDERS.  SeeEmHvwoisoPow- 
vmaB. 

SODA  WATER.   See  Skltzeb  Watm. 

SODIUK,  or  NATmuM  (from  natron,  the  an- 
cient name  of  soda),  the  metallic  base  of  soda, 
Na;  ohemic^  equivalent,  S3;  specific  gravity 
0.986  to  0.9T3.  It  is  silver  white,  with  a  high 
lustre;  crystallizeain  cnbes;  is  pretty  hard  at 
0°  F,,  of  the  consistence  of  wax  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  completely  liquid  at  194  , 
and  volatilizes  at  a  bright  red  heat.  When  a 
f^obnle  of  sodium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  de- 
eomposea  it  ra^dly  with  the  ert^tton  of  hy- 
dro^; but  the  heat  produced  is  not  snffldent; 
as  with  potassium,  to  inflame  the  gas,  unless 
the  water  is  ho^  or  to  thickened  witb  gnm,  so 
as  to  check  the  movonent  of  the  globule.  From 
its  avidity  for  oxygen,  sodium  requires  to  be 

S reserved  under  naphtiia.  It  is  very  generally 
ifi^sed  throughout  nature,  tiiough  apparently 
somewhat  less  abundantly  than  potassium 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  occurs  as  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  combined  with 
vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants  growing  in 
or  near  the  sea;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  com- 
bined with  chlorine,  with  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
phosphoric,  and  various  organic  acids.  This 
metal  was  discovered  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
vho  prepared  it  by  decomposing  oanstic  soda 
hy  a  voltaic  current  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard 
sAerward  made  it  more  abundantly  by  heating 
A  strong  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  iron  turn- 
ings in  a  gun  barrel,  t^e  distilled  sodinm  being 
remved  into  a  vessel  filled  with  mineral  naph- 
1^  H.  Brnnner  next  introdaced  the  process 
of  deeunposing  at  a  high  temperature  carbonate 
of  Boda,  previonsly  intimately  mixed  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal.  M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  manufac- 
ture oi  alominum  on  a  lai^  seale,  to  the  sao* 
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oesB  of  which  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
sodinm  was  necessary  (see  ALuiamm),  miprov- 
ed  Bmnner's  process  by  adding  to  ^e  mixtpre 
of  cvbonate  of  sods  and  charcoal  a  certoin 
quantity  of  chalk,  which  opposes  &e  fndrai  and 
Bwellmg  up  of  the  matnials,  and  aids  in  ftar- 
nishing  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  fiwilitates 
the  vaporization  of  the  sodium.  He  also  sub- 
stituted bituminous  coal  for  charcoal,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  adding  to  tihe  reducing  gasea 
various  hydrocarbons.  The  twocess,  as  now 
conducted  at  the  works  of  MM.  Deville  and 
Morin,  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  1,000  iua*ts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  160  puts  of  dried 
chalk,  and  460  parts  of  bitaminons  coal  Is  Bnb> 
mitted  to  a  calcination  or  fritting,  which  re- 
duces the  bulk  so  much  aa  to  allow  7)  kilo- 
grammes (16.58  Iba.)  instead  of  6i  (12.12  lbs.) 
to  be  introduced  into  the  distillatlou  cylinders. 
These  are  made  of  strong  sheet  iron,  ^  to  i  inch 
thiok^bent,  pierced,  and  riveted  in  l^ie  cold,  are 
18  centimetres  (4.78  Inches)  in  diameter  and  80 
(81.6  inches)  in  length,  and  can  be  cIokA  at 
each  end  by  cast  iron  plates,  one  of  which  is 
pierced  with  a  round  hole.  Hie  chained  cyl- 
inders are  placed  in  pairs  in  a  ftimaee,  and 
heated  aa  regularly  as  possible  to  a  white  heat. 
Traces  of  watery  vapor  first  escape  through  the 
hole  in  the  head,  then  the  hydrocarbons  of  &e 
ooal,  then  carbonic  oxide  arising  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonates,  the  soda,  and  the 
carbonic  aoid,  and  fh)m  the  oxidation  of  the 
carbon,  whidi  brings  with  it  some  carbonaceous 
particles.  These  gases  give  a  reddish  flame, 
which  assumes  a  bluiah  tmt  when  the  vapor  of 
sodium  begins  to  mingle  with  it.  A  short  tube 
is  th«i  edited  to  the  hole  in  ttie  head  of  each 
eylinder,  commmiioa^ng  at  the  other  extremity 
imh  ft  lai:ge  refrigerant  of  sheet  iron,  |  of  aa 
Inch  thick.  The  olfject  of  this  Is  to  suddenly 
reduce  the  temperature  from  a  white  heat  to  or 
below  a  dull  red  heat,  for  a  stmultaneoiu  pro- 
duction then  t^kes  place  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 
and  vapors  of  sodinm,  which  are  then  con- 
densed; whUe,  if  the  transition  is  slowly  ef- 
fected, the  products  at  a  bright  red  beat,  by  a 
new  reaction,  are  only  soda  and  carlron  (or  such 
compounds  aa  rhodizonate,  croconate^  &o.,  of 
soda).  The  condensed  sodium  flows  from  the 
refrigerant  into  a  recipient  half  filled  with  naph- 
tha or  some  of  the  heavy  coal  oils.  The  operar* 
tion  lasts  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  heat 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  gases.  Before  pro- 
eeeding  to  another  charge,  the  cylindm  are 
deanea  with  an  iron  scraper.  They  diot  receive 
a  charge  of  6.6  kflogrammea  each,  and  the  opera- 
tion proceeds  as  before.  The  sodium  is  purified 
by  redistillation  from  an  iron  retort,  or  some- 
times by  merely  remelting  it  in  an  iron  pot,  and 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside.  It  is  then 
cast  into  bara,  and  preserved  nnder  ni^htha  or 
heavy  coal  oil.  Ooncretions  of  soda  and  lime, 
brought  over  in  the  form  of  dust  and  retain- 
ing a  little  sodium,  remain  in  the  refiigerant, 
and  when  scraped  out  and  redistilled  yield  a 
■nalladditionaJiquantity  of  sodium.  The  total 
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prodnot  is  about  1.3  kilogrammefl  of  onide  »o- 
diom,  Tieldins  1.1  (2.48i  lbs.)  of  parifl«d  bars. 
The  Bodinm  uini  obtained  costs,  aooording  to 
Fayen  On  1800),  80  francs  or  $6.79  per  kfl- 
ogramme,  instead  of  its  former  price  of  1,000 
franca.  One  of  the  princ^uil  elements  of  cost 
oonsists  in  the  dieet  iron  cylinders,  which  must 
be  renewed  after  two  operations.  Their  dora- 
bility  may  be  increased  hj  sorronndhig  them 
with  a  late  of  refractory  day,  and  heating  them 
on  the  bed  of  a  reverberator^  famace,  wliioh 
might  be  done  whenever  the  ootvomption  of 
alominom  requires  the  mannfftctare  of  sodium 
on  a  large  scale.  The  principal  use  of  so- 
dium Is  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and 
the  other  earthy  metals  are  also  producM  by 
its  aid. — Sodium  forms  two  oomtwiations  with 
oxygen:  1,  soda,  NaO  (see  Soda),  and  S,  per- 
onoe  of  sodium.  The  latter,  which  may  be  ob- 
taiwd  by  heating  to  redness  soda  or  hydrate 
soda  in  otmtact  with  tat  or  oxygen,,  or  by 
the  ignition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  dirty  g»en- 
ish  y«Uow  sabitanoe,  lees  farible  than  hydrate 
of  soda,  and  anon-eonductor  of  electrici^.  Its 
oranpoation  is  still  uncertun,  as  it  has  never- 
been  obtained  unmixed  with  soda,  but  is  prob* 
ably  NaOa.  It  is  easUy  deoomftoeed.  A  sub- 
oxide b  also  sfud  to  exist.  Sodium  forms  sev- 
eral compounds  with  solphor,  but  only  one,  titte 
monosulphuret,  NaS,  is  well  defined  and  staUe. 
Its  solutioo,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  sol- 
pboretted  hydrogen  mrough  a  strong  solution 
of  oaustio  soda,  is  colorless,  and  can  be  preserv- 
ed for  a  long  time  without  sensible  alteration, 
rmderimt  it  Teryvaloable  as  «  ohemiosl  re- 
agmt  Tha  higbor  solphnreta  are  obtained  by 
heating  carbonate  of  sooa  or  the  monosulphuret 
with  an  excess  of  solphor ;  one  is  known  as  the 
soda  Uver  of  solphnr.  A  compound  of  sodium 
with  pbosphoras  is  produced  by  he^ang  them 
together.  It  is  a  leaid-colored  substance,  whioh 
bams  when  heated  in  the  air,  producing  phos- 
phate of  soda.   Sodium  forms  bat  one  oom- 

gound  with  chlorine,  common  salt,  NaOl  (see 
u.t)  ;  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fiuorine,  sev- 
eral. With  aluminum  it  forms  two  double  salts 
of  much  interest.  The  first,  the  double  chloride 
(NaOl,  Alt  Oil),  has  been  used  with  advantage 
in  the  preparaUoa  of  alominom  (see  Amia- 
Him),  and  is  prepared  by  pasaii^  a  current  of 
chlorine  over  annxfeurem  100  parts  <rf  alumina, 
120  parts  of  oonmum  salt,  and  40  parts  itfdiw- 
ooal,  made  up  in  IuIIb  of  the  rize  of  the  fist, 
with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  heated  in  earthen 
(flinders  aboot  4  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter, provided  with  earthen  tubes  which  eonvej 
the  vapors  of  the  double  chloride  into  a  recipi- 
ent where  they  solidify.  After  remelting,  to  re- 
move some  impurities,  the  product  is  ready  for 
use.  The  double  fluoride,  SNaFl,  Ali  FU,  occurs 
in  large  quantities  in  Greenland.  (SeeOBiOLrrs.) 

SODOM,  one  of  the  southern  border  towns 
of  the  Oanaanites  (Gen.  i.  19),  which,  with 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (Dent.  xxix. 
38),  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  situated  in  or 
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near  the  fotile  valtoy  of  Biddim  (Gol  % 
and  its  dte  is  now  covered  by  the  sootlua 
portion  of  tlie  Bead  aea.  Lot,  lAer  smntnv 
m>m  Abraham,  settled  in  Sodom,  wUch  it 
that  time  had  its  own  kii^  The  crime  agmut 
nature,  on  account  of  whictt,  aocprding  to  Geo- 
esis,  the  city  was  destroyed,  has  been  calkd 
aft;er  it.  The  name  hss  also  been  preserved  is 
a  plant  oalled  apple  of  Sodom,  mentiooed 
JosephuB,  which  by  most  modern  writers  (J^ 
inson,  Seetzen,  &&)  is  identified  with  a  pint 
called  by  the  Arabs  other. 

SOFAIiA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  E.  coot 
of  Africa,  comprehended  within  the  tenitorj 
known  as  Mozambique.  It  extends  fiom  about 
lat.  18°  to  W  S.,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  tbe 
Lupata  mountuns,  having  an  extreme  len^ 
of  abont  400  m.  and  a  breadth  of  200  m. 
Along  the  coast  the  land  ia  low  and  saDtb^tf. 
Bwampy,  bnt  xiaes  toward  tito  intwiw  tul  it 
tenmhiatos  in  the  mountain  range  aheadynn* 
tioned.  The  country  is  watered  by  aevotl 
connderable  rivers,  which  annnally  overflow 
their  banks :  the  most  important  are  the  Sol*- 
la,  the  Bodaa,  the  Sabia,  and  tbe  IphamhiB. 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  and  gold, 
topazes,  and  rabies  are  found.  The  FortugiMM 
poeaesalons  ia  Sofola  occupy  an  area  of  ^>oat 
10,000  so.  DL,  and  have  a  popnlatiMi  cf 
000.  They  oonq^ise  the  districts  of  QnOi- 
mane,  Sena,  Tete,  Ohiokowa,  and  Zomba 
The  lieutenimt-govmiior  of  these  territoriss  b 
under  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  sad  n> 
sides  at  Sena. — Sovala,  a  town  in  tiw  sbon 
country,  and  fonnwly  the  ci^tal  of  a  aa^ 
kingdom,  is  otuoted  at  the  motUh  of  dMrirer 
8o&la,in]at.ao*>S.,long.86''E.  Ithasafixt 
and  a  ohnrdi,  and  oonnsta  of  a  few  mod  sad 
straw  hnta,  thongh  once  a  place  of  o(HuidenU» 
trade.  The  climate  is  veir  nohealthy.  Bona 
gold  dust  is  exported,  and  awne  anthoiB  hsn 
supposed  that  it  is  the  Ophir  ot  the  andeiiti. 

SOIL.  See  Aououltdbb. 

80ISS0NS  (sDo.  2r<modunum,  and  aftemn 
Avgvtta  Sttes»iimum\  a  fortified  town  of  Franot, 
in  we  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  loft  bank  of 
the  river  Aisne,  60  m.  N.  E.  from  Paris;  po|h 
in  1856,  7,686.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the 
12tb  and  18th  cenfcories,  the  ruined  abbey  «f 
St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  a  castle,  and  a  ooOitn.  b 
the  environs  is  the  abb^y  of  St.  MSdatd,  loond- 
ed  by  Olothaire  L  in  S67,  in  which  Looia  ^ 
Ddbonnaire  wafe  oraifined  by  his  sons,  and  dov 
oeonpud  as  u  institote  for  deaf  mutes.  TbM 
are  mann&otoraa  of  fine  t^>eBtry,  linoi,  bwsji 
cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather.— Soiwtf 
was  uie  chief  place  of  the  Soesuonee  in  bn 
time  of  Offisu-,  and  in  the  6th  century  the  cos- 
tal of  Clovis,  and  gave  name  to  the  Idngdea 
of  his  4th  son.  It  has  sostuned  many  Bogit, 
the  last  by  the  allies  in  1814.  Tbe  conaoil 
which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abelsrd  out 
here  in  1122. 

SOLAN  GOOSE.   See  Gashxt. 

SOLANDEB,  Dakibl  Ooasub,  a 
natoralist,  born  in  the  province  of  Norrlsnd, 
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Feb.  28,  1W6,  died  in  London  in  1783.  He 
was  edncated  at  ITpsal  nnder  Linnnnfl.  Af- 
ter receivlD^  the  degree  of  M.D.  he  made  a 
tojiT  in  Bassis,  went  to  the  Oanarr  isles,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  studying  their  nataral 
history,  and  thmce  reached  Ei^land  in  1760, 
and  vas  sotm  after  empAoyed  In  preparing  a 
catalogne  of  the  eollections  in  the  British  ma- 
semn,  and  aohaeqaently  as  an  asdstant  in  the 
natnral  history  department.  In. 1766  he  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  Brander  collection  of 
foeailB  in  the  British  mnseam.  In  1768  be  ac- 
companied Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Oapt  Oook*s 
first  voyage  ronnd  the  world.  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  under  librarian  to  the  British  ma- 
senm,  which  office  he  held  ontil  his  death. 
He  published  several  papers  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions" of  the  royal  and  other  societies,  and  left 
a  large  nnmber  of  mannBoripto  on  scientific 
topics  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  mnsenm. 

BOLANO,  a  K.  W.  co.  of  Oalifomia,  boond- 
ed  6.  E.  by  Saerainento  river  and  B.  by  Snisnn 
hay;  area,  906  sq.  m.;  pw.  in  1860,  7,170. 
The  Borfitce  is  broken,  uut  contains  several 
beautifol  md  fertile  valleys.  The  W.  part  is 
moontainoas.  Ifare  island,  on  which  is  a  U.  ■ 
8.  navy  yard,  is  within  the  county.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1868  were  16C,160  bushels  of 
wheat,  164,176  of  barley,  and  24,990  of  oats. 
There  are  ezceUent  mineral  springs,  and  vans 
of  coal  and  marble.    Oapital,  Beiwna. 

SOLAB  SYSTEM.  See  Astbovomt. 

SOLAR  TDCB.   See  Dat. 

SOLDER.  See  Aixot,  and  BBAzma. 

80LDIEB.  See  Abht,  Abtilubt,  Oatal- 
BT,  and  Infahtbt. 

SOLE  (toleoy  Ouv.),  a  genus  of  soit-rayed  flat 
ilshea  of  the  &mily  pUuroneetida^  the  oharao* 
ters  of  which  have  been  given  under  Fix>tnn>BB. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  the  jaws  con- 
cealed under  the  scaly  shin,  the  upper  rounded 
uid  longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  right 
side,  small,  the  lower  behind  the  upper  and 
almost  at  the  auf^e  of  the  mouth ;  the  month  is 
curved,  and  turoed  almost  wholly  to  the  left 
side,  and  the  fine  and  villiform  teeth  are  nearly 
all  on  this  side ;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  the 
mouth;  the  lateral  line  straight;  branchial 
openings  below  the  small  pectorals;  dorsal  and 
anal  very  long,  often  confluent  with  the  caudal ; 
no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  cceca,  and 
the  intestine  long  and  often  doubled ;  tiie  blind 
ride  is  sometimes  famished  with  shred-like 
villL  The  common  sole  {S.  vulgceru,  Cnv.)  has 
Hie  body  more  elongated  than  in  most  flat  fishes, 
wtthaolnnt  and  rounded  nmczle;  the  length 
is  from  10  to  20  inches,  and  the  color  uniform 
daric  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pec- 
torals tipped  with  black.  It  inhabits  the  sandy 
shores  of  Great  Britfun,  keeping  near  the  bot- 
tom, feeding  on  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other 
flsbes  and  on  shell  fish ;  it  is  foond  from  the 
seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table,  and  Is  caught  iu  immense  numbers 
1^  trawl  nets;  8^000  bushels  have  been  brought 
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to  Billingsgate  market  alone  in  a  year ;  it  ia 
one  of  the  most  important  fisheries ;  the  fie^ 
is  white  and  firm,  and  is  in  good  condition 
all  the  year  except  in  Febmary  and  March, 
when  they  are  spawning.  Some  are  founa 
reveraed,  or  with  the  ctcb  and  colored  snr&ce 
on  the  bat  ride,  and  a  few  are  dark  ai^  ron^ 
on  both  sides.  The  lemon  or  EVendh  soU  {8. 
Tarr.)  is  smaller,  yellowish  brown  above 
with  darker  brown,  wider,  and  thicker. 
In  the  genus  mmochiru*  (Ouv.)  there  is  no  pec- 
toral on  the  blind  side,  and  the  other  is  very 
smalL  Here  belongs  the  variegated  sole  (Jfl 
UnffWituha^  Ouv.),  reddish  brown  above,  cloud- 
ed both  on  the  body  and  fins  with  darker ;  the 
scales  large  and  harsh ;  it  is  about  10  inches 
long,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  Enrope.  In  acki- 
Tu»  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals ;  species  are 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  upper  parts 
marbled  witit  brown  and  lighter.  To  this  genua 
belongs  the  New  York  sole  (A.  mollu^  Mitch.), 
6  to  8  inches  long,  dark  brown,  marked  trans- 
versely with  irrwular  Mack  banda,  and  acalea 
small j  it  is  fbnnd  from  Kantnoket  to  Carolina. 

SOLECnSM  (Or.  ffoXouirrxcc),  an  nngram- 
matical  use  of  language.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Soli,  a  city  ot  OlUda,  whose  inhabitanta 
were  famous  at  Athens  fbr  their  inoorrect  and 
inele«mt  speech. 

BOLEURE,  or  Solothubn,  a  N.  W.  canton  of 
Switzerland,  composed  of  two  unequal  parts,  and 
bounded  by  BaselXandschaft,  Aargan,  Bern,  and 
France;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  69,637, 
of whom69,749w^RomanOatholics.  TheJu- 
ra  mountains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  snr&ceis  level  and  fertile. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Aar,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rhine.  Chud,  silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are 
fStmnd.  The  adl  ia  remarkably  fertile,  both  on 
the  lower  grounds  and  mountain  slopes.  A 
great  deal  the  suiAoe  is  ooonpied  by  mead- 
ows and  pastures,  upon  which  large  numbera 
of  oattJe  are  kept  The  foreata  are  extendve, 
and  contain  much  valuable  timber.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  canton.  The  govern- 
ment was  formerly  aristocratic  but  democratic 
principles  have  been  largely  introduced  into  it, 
especially  by  the  reririon  of  the  constitution 
in  1841.  The  capital,  Sdeure,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Weissenstein,  on  the  Aar;  pop. 
6,000. 

SOLFAING.  See  Soluization. 

SOLFERIKO,  a  village  of  Italy  in  E.  Lom- 
bardy,  near  Castiglione.  It  has  a  rained  castle, 
fDrmerly  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  SoUbrfaio;  but 
it  is  prindpally  remaruble  for  the  Jfrcat  battle 
fought  hero  between  the  allied  french  and 
Saraii^  forces  and  the  Anstrians  on  June  24, 
1869.  This  battle  lasted  16  hours,  and  4  FVench 
eorpt  d'armie  under  Marshals  6ara|ruay  d'Hil- 
liers,  MacMahon,  Oanrobert,  and  Kiel,  and  led 
by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  4  diviriona 
of  the  Sardinian  army,  commanded  by  Victor 
Emanuel  in  person,  were  opposed  to  an  im- 
mense Austrian  force,  under  the  command  of 
tiie  emperor  fVancis  Joseph.  The  pointi  at 
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which  the  Btrngglo  was  most  wrere  wen  the 
heists  of  the  Tillage  of  Solferiao,  which  were 
e^tared  after  a  long  and  terrible  fight  bjr  the 
first  oorps  imder  U^hal  Baraffaaj  d^HiUiers: 
the  height  of  Medole,  from  which  Gen.  Niel 
with  the  4th  oorps  drove  the  Austrians,  though 
at  a  heavr  loss,  to  the  villages  of  Rebecco  and 
Gniddezolo ;  the  village  of  Capriana,  which 
was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  strife;  and  the 
vicinity  of  Bivoltella,  where  Victor  Emanuel 
and  the  Sardinians  contended  long  and  saccess- 
ftillj  with  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  finally 
guned  by  the  allies  in  consequence  of  the 

S eater  range  of  their  artillery  and  rifles,  and 
e  desperate  and  reckless  bravery  of  the 
Zouave  oorps.  The  French  anny  had  12.000 
men  killed  and  wounded,  160  officers  killed, 
and  720  hon  du  combat ;  the  Sardinians  6,000 
killed,  woaoded,  and  missing.  The  Austrians 
lost  many  more  in  killed  and  wounded  than  the 
allies,  and  beside  left  in  their  bands  4  stand- 
ards, SO  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners. 

SOLGEK,  Kabl  Wilhelu  Febdinasd,  a 
German  writer  oa  aesthetics,  born  in  Schwedt, 
Brandenbm^,  Nov.  28,  1780,  died  in  Berlin, 
Oct  20,  1819.  He  studied  the  classics  at  Ber- 
lin and  the  law  at  Halle,  interesting  himself 
also  in  aesthetic  and  philosophical  inquiries,  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Jeoa  in 
1801,  received  a  oivH  appointment  in  1808  in 
Berlin,  where  he  heard  tue  lectures  of  X1cht& 
and  in  1806  retired  to  SchwedL  and  completed 
liiere  his  translation  of  Sophocles  (2  vols.,  Ber< 
lin,  1808 ;  2d  ed.,  1824).  He  became  professor 
at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder  in  1809,  and  at  Berlin 
in  1811.  He  published  JSWftn;  vier  GaprdeTie 
4i«r  dta  3eh9ne  und  die  Kuntt  (2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1815),  and  PhiloaophUehe  Ge^trdche  (Berlin, 
1817^.  After  his  death,  his  IfaehgeUmene 
SchrifUn  und  Briefweehtel  were  edited  by  Tieck 
and  von  Kauraer  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1826),  and 
his  Vorltiujigen  fl5«r  die  Aeatiietiia  by  fieyse 
(Berlin,  1829). 
80LIMAN.  See  Soltman. 
SOUPEDA^  a  term  employed  by  Ouvier  and 
other  naturalists  for  the  pachyderms  which 
have  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  ^nxle  hoof 
on  each  fbot,  l^e  the  horse,  ass,  ana  zebra. 
Solidungula  is  an  equivalent  term  used  by 
Owen  and  others. 

SOUS,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
poet,  born  in  Alcala  de  Henares,  July  18, 1610, 
died  in  Kadrid,  April  19,  1686.  He  studied 
the  civil  and  canon  taw  at  the  university  of  Sal- 
amanca, and  wrote  his  first  play  while  there. 
In  1642  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office 
nnder  the  secretary  of  state,  and  after  the  death 
of  Philip  IV.  was  created  first  historiographer 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both 
Indies.  He  entered  holy  orders  in  1667,  and 
died  in  extreme  poverty.  Out  of  Spmn  Solis  is 
best  known  by  his  Siatoria  de  la  eonquista  de 
Mexico  (fob,  Madrid,  1684).  His  principal  plays 
are  M  aleaiar  del  teereto^  La  Gitamlta  de  Ma- 
drid (which  is  reproduced  in  Bowley  and  Mid- 
dleton's  "  Spanish  Oyp^"  and  Yiotor  Hogo^a 
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]T<vtreDaiMdeI*arii\  and  CT>  heb9  Aae*  eimio. 

His  plays,  14  in  number,  were  published  col- 
lectively at  Madrid  in  1782. 

SOLITAIBE,  a  windless  bird  of  the  dodo 
family,  the  didvt  solitariut  (GmeL)  or  the 
vezophapt  $oUtaria  (Strickland),  a  native  of 
the  little  idand  of  Rodriguez,  a  few  miles  £. 
of  Manritius ;  like  the  rest  of  its  family,  if  not 
now  existing,  it  has  become  extinct  within  a 
few  centuries.  According  to  the  French  voy- 
ager Leguat,  the  male  was  brownish  gray,  a  lit- 
tle larger  than  a  turkey,  which  it  resembled  in 
its  feet,  but  the  beak  was  more  hooked,  and. 
the  neck  longer  and  straighter ;  the  tail  very 
short,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
rounded;  the  eyes  black  and  lively,  the  heaa 
without  comb  or  crest,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  parts  imbricated;  the  weight  about  45 
lbs. ;  the  female  smaller  and  lifter  colored. 
It  received  its  name  from  its  being  generally 
seen  alone,  though  it  was  not  uncommtHt  oa 
the  island ;  the  wings  were  too  short  for  ffiflfbL.' 
but  were  moved  rapidly  while  moiu&g^  aoE, 
the  hard  knob  at  the  end  was  used  as  a  prla^ 
pal  means  of  defence;  hence,  though  onal^., 
%o  fiy,  ^e  sternum  was  provided  with  a  stroii( ' 
'keel  for  the  attachment  of  muscles;  it  did  not 
run  rapidly,  and  was  not  very  shy.  It  was 
mon<^;amous,  making  a  nest  on  the  ground  of 
the  leaves  of  the  pum,  laying  one  ^g,  larger 
than  that  of  a  goose ;  the  young  required  to 
be  fed  in  the  nest  The  flesh  was  sud  to  be 
fat  and  good  eating,  and  the  food  to  be  ^ 
flruit  of  the  date  pdm.  Though  belonging  to 
the  dodo  family,  it  had  a  longer  neck  and  head, 
a  shorter  beak,  and  more  developed  wings ;  d|6 
toes  were  8  in  front  and  1  behind,  and  the  Ml 
was  2  inches  long  and  of  a  red  color.  Ano^er 
allied  bird  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  called  also 
solitaire,  was  whitish  or  light  yellow,  with  the 
tips  of  the  wings  and  tail  black:  it  was  as 
Uu^e  as  a  goose.  The  bones  found  contain  al- 
most all  their  animal  matter.  It  is  considered 
by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melvflle,  in  their 
work  on  "  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred  "  (4to., 
London,  1848),  as  a  terrestrial  modification  of 
&e  treronirux^  but  having  no  immediate  affinity 
with  other  ground  pigeons.  See  also  **Fro- 
ceedhigs  of  the  Zoolcuacal  Sodety  of  London" 
for  1851,  pp.  280-384. 

SOLMIZATION",  in  singing,  the  art  of  apply- 
ing to  the  7  notes  of  the  musical  scale  certun 
syllables,  designated  do^  re,  mi,  ^  tol,  2a,  li, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  singer  is  enabled  to 
utter  the  sound  with  more  fulness  and  freedom, 
and  to  remember  more  exactly  the  places  of  the 
tones  and  semi-tones.  The  art  was  practised 
by  the  Greeks,  but  the  syllables  in  general  use 
at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  al- 
tered from  ut  to  do  on  account  of  the  euphony, 
and  of  the  last,  which  was  added  by  the  French, 
were  introduced  by  Guide  Aretino.  The  oc- 
tave is  completed  by  the  repetition  alt  the  first 
syllable,  do ;  and  in  uo^ng,  all  the  ^Uables 
retain  tnelr  Italian  pronunciation. 

SOLOMON.  See  HsBBEws,  vol  Iz.  p.  82. 
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SOLOUO^,  Som  nr.  Bee  Oaotiolis. 
SOLOMON,  WiBDOK  Of.    See  Wmtoiii  ow 

BOLOMOlf. 

SOLOMON  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  emmeoiu- 
It  Bonmned  Tabhi,  and  generally  known  vor 
der  the  sbbrerfation  Kum  (the  Initials  of  the 
Hebrew  Babbi  SMomoh  TtUhaki),  a  Jewish 
oonunentator  of  the  Bible  and  Talmad,  bom 
la  Trojes,  France,  aboat  1040,  died  there,  Jnlj 
IS,  1106.  Hia  comments  on  both  the  Hebrew 
Boriptores  and  the  Tahnnd  have  till  this  d^ 
served  as  the  principal  manual,  in  Hebrew,  of 
the  yootbftil  student  as  well  as  of  the  scholar. 
Those  on  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into 
lAtin  b7  Brdthanpt  (3  vols.,  Ootha,  m0-'14). 
A  critioal  easajr  on  Rashl  has  been  written  in 
German  by  Dr.  Znnz  the  Zmttekrift  JUr  die 
Wutetueht^  da  Judenthufnt,  1822),  and  traus- 
into  Hebrew  by  Samson  Blooh. 
"  >MON  ISLANDS,  a  ffronp  of  the  a 
r  to  the  8.  £.  of  NewBritam  and 
Guinea,  extending  In  a  S.  E.  diree- 
4°  60'  to  11*^  60'  8.,  and  from 
to  168°  80'  E.  The  groap  is 
9  principal  and  sereral  smaller 
le  area  of  the  whole  being  esthnated 
10,000  sq.  m.  The  lai^est  of  the  iaUnds 
is  about  180  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  bat  they 
hare  never  been  surreyed,  Monntains,  often 
of  c(miGdderabIe  height,  traverse  them.  The 
^ores  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  places 
bordered  with  mangrove  swamps.  They  are 
watered  by  nameroos  streams,  and  the  tem- 
perature cooled  by  oopiona  rains.  They  are 
inJiabited  by  two  races,  the  negrillo,  black  with 
woolly  hair,  and  the  Muar,  copper«oIored  with 
■traigiit  or  curly  hair  and  mnon  better  looUnie. 
The  population  is  very  irregularly  ffistrihated, 
the  N.  islands  beii^  more  popnlons  than  the 
others.  They  were  discovered  Ij  the  Spanish 
navigator  Mendana  in  1667,  and  rediscovered 
by  Carteret  in  1767. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  (pofyffonatum,  Tonme- 
fort),  a  genns  of  herbaoeoofl  perennial  plants, 
vrith  Jointed  taberons  roots,  belonging  to  the 
lily  family.  The  common  Solomon's  seal  (P. 
vulgare)  has  creeping,  fleshy,  stroi^-scented, 
and  knobby  or  jointed  rhizomes,  and  its  trivial 
name  is  derived  from  oertuu  marks  perceptible 
on  the  transverse  sections  of  these  joints,  re- 
sembling cabalistic  characters.  This  spedes  is 
a  native  of  £nrope,  and  is  coltivated  in  gar- 
dens, its  alternate,  clasping,  broadly  elli|)tioal, 
aonte,  ribbed  leaves,  greenish  white,  axillary, 
penjhlons  flowers,  and  spherical  dark  blue  ber- 
ries rendering  it  attraoave.  A  variety  with 
donble  flowers  is  known.  There  are  several 
North  American  species.  The  greater  Solo- 
mon's seal  {P.  gigantmm^  Dietrich),  supposed 
1^  some  to  be  identical  with  the  common  kind, 
has  a  tall,  stont,  terete  stem,  ovate,  partly  clasp- 
ing, many-nerved  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers 
with  S  to  8  pedandes ;  it  occurs  in  allnvial 
soils.  The  2-flowered  Solomon's  seal  (P.  hi- 
Jlonm,  £11.)  is  more  common  on  wooded 
Wnka;  ita  stem  ia  studer,  1  to  8  Ibet  high ;  its 


leaves  ovate  oblong  or  lanoe-oblong,  nearly 
sessile,  and  pnbescent;  its  pedanoles  mostlj 
2^owered.   All  the  speciee  grow  readily. 

80IX>N,  the  Athenian  lav^ver,  bom  about 
688  B.  O.,  died  in  Athens  abont  560.  He  vte 
of  tiie  inirest  heroio  blood,  his  &Uier  b^ng  a 
desooiaant  of  Oodma,  and  his  mother  a  eondn 
of  the  mother  of  Pisistratos.  In  his  joath  he 
visited  msny  parts  of  Greece  and  Ana  as  a 
merchant,  gained  distinction  by  his  poems 
while  there  was  as  yet  no  Greek  prose,  and 
from  bis  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 
reckoned,  in  all  the  lists,  one  of  the  seven 
sages.  After  retnming  to  Athens,  he  began 
bis  political  career  by  recovering  Balamis  from 
the  Megarians.  The  Athenians  had  repeatedly 
£uled  in  their  attempts  upon  this  island,  and 
heA  prohibited  any  dtizen  on  pain  of  death 
ft"om  propodng  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise. 
Solon  connternited  madness,  and  in  apparent 
frenzy  read  in  th«  agora  a  short  poem,  the 
effect  of  which  was  thai  the  law  was  rescinded, 
war  declared,  and  he  himself  appdnted  to  tbe 
command  of  it  In  a  sini^e  campaign  (abont 
600  B.  CO  the  Megarians  were  expeued  from 
■  the  island,  bat  a  tedions  conflict  ensued,  which 
was  finally  settied  in  &vor  of  Athens  by  the 
arbitration  of  Sparta.  Boon  after,  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  coonoil,  he  moved  the  decree  by 
which  the  Athenians  espoused  the  cause  of  tiie 
Delphian  oracle  against  Cirrha.  In  694  B.  C, 
when  his  &me  for  wisdom  and  integrity  was 
spread  throughout  Greece,  when  he  derived  a 
double  influence  from  bis  connection  by  birth 
with  the  aristocrats  and  by  occupation  with 
the  oommerolal  classes,  and  when  civil  diasen- 
rions  and  the  nuserable  condition  of  the  poor- 
w  classes  had  made  society  in  Athena  int<der^ 
able,  he  was  called  by  all  partiea  to  the  trdum- 
ship,  with  powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and 
chiefly  with  aathorit7  to  confirm,  repeal,  or 
modify  the  Draoonlan  laws.  It  ia  undoubted 
that  he  might  hav«  made  himself  despot,  and 
that  his  friends  were  disappointed  at  his  refbsal 
to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  Solon  (see  Athbus, 
ToL  ii.  p.  269),  which  made  property  instead  of 
birth  tiie  title  of  citizenship,  and  which  wm 
the  prelnde  to  the  subsequent  democracy,  was 
proclaimed  and  accepted  without  discasdon  or 
resistance,  uid  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  ^v- 
onment  and  people  was  dedared  valid  with- 
out alteration  for  10  years.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  that  period ;  Tidted  ^ypt,  and 
ooimrsed  on  matters  of  an  unknown  anti- 
quity witJi  the  prieats  Psenophia  cf  Heliopcdia 
and  Sooohia  of  S^;  and  went  thence  to  Cy- 
prus, where  he  persuaded  the  prince  of  .^>ea 
to  change  the  site  of  the  town,  and  himself 
made  the  regnlstiona  for  the  prosperi^  of  the 
new  establishment,  which  in  his  honor  was 
called  SoIL  The  story,  related  by  Herodotus, 
of  an  interview  between  him  and  Croesus  at 
Sardis,  seems  irreconcilable  with  chronology. 
He  returned  to  Athens  prior  to  the  first  usur- 
pation of  PidBtrataB  (660  B.  C),  and  amid  vio- 
lent dissensions  was  respected  by  all  parties, 
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iSago  to  the  fbrtreM  of  Szigetfa,  vhioh  de- 
ftnded  by  a  small  garrison  nnder  the  herolo 
Zrinji ;  but  a  paroxyam  of  anger  at  the  terrible 
tepiuses  he  enoonntered  induced  an  attack  of 
npoplex;',  in  whioh  he  died  a  few  da^  before 
the  last  and  &tal  aasanlt  was  made.  Under 
this  rattan  the  Ottoman  empire  attained  its 
createafe  mifitarr  power,  be^^iudng  immediate* 
n- to  decline  nnaer  bis  fliH)oeaBor,8eUmn.  By 
the  Turks  he  was  samamed  the  Legislator,  and 
the  S'aiioo»'2i'ameh,  or  code  of  laws  and  regn- 
Utions,  drawn  np  under  his  direction,  formed 
tiie  basis  for  a  long  period  of  the  Tarkish  ad- 
miniBtration-  of  goremment  and  Jnstioe.  He 
was  also  a  patron  of  literatnre  and  art;  in  his 
veign  the  use  of  the  Tarkish  language  in  titera- 
'tnre  Boperseded  that  of  the  Pernan. 
SOUAULCES.  See  Ekssah. 

John,  lord,  an  English  jurist  and 
bora  in  Worcester  abont  1660,  died 
He  was  edaoated  at  Trinitj 
ford,  and  in  was  called  to  the 
~  lie  T«in>le,  bat  eontinned  to  re- 
1  years  longer  tA  the  mdveni^. 
eriod  he  pobHshed  sereral  impwr- 
pamphleta,  and  a  Tarie^  of  met- 
,  arose  vernons  flmn  olassical  anthors, 
-  - ji^id^  his  chief  Uteraiyprodactiona.  In 
1083  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
London,  and  the  erudition  and  ability  which 
be  displayed  in  several  political  trials,  partic- 
nlarly  that  of  the  7  bishops  fai  1688,  brought 
him  into  great  professional  eminence.  Thence- 
forth he  took  his  place  among  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  party.  He  represented  Worcester  in 
the  ctmvention  which  met  in  Jan.  1689,  and 
was  a  member  of  tiie  two  committees  (acting 
as  chairman  of  the  second)  whioh  prepared  the 
**I>ecluatton  of  ^^t"— -a  paper  emanating 
p^i^  wholly  from  aim.  ^rmgieoaredthe 
ftror  cf  Oie  king,  he  was  In  1689  appointed 
solioitor^neral  and  knighted,  In  1692  attor- 
n^<«eneral,  and  in  1698  made  lord  ke^r  of 
the  great  smI.  In  1007  be  was  appdnted  lord 
dianoeUor  imd  n&ed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Somers  of  Evesham.  From  the  time  when  he 
accepted  the  great  seal,  he  bad  held  an  influ- 
ential place  in  the  cabinet  After  ineffectoal 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  him  a  chai^  of  malad- 
ministration, and  also  of  complioitT  in  the  pi- 
racies of  Gapt.  Eiddf  whom  he  had  helped  fit 
oat  a  ship  for  the  porpose  of  captnring  pirates, 
>tioQ  was  made  in  the  hoase  of  commons, 
1 0, 1700,  that  the  king  should  be  requested 
MTSBmlsa  him  from  office,  which  fiiiled  by  a  de^ 
4id^  TOte.  But  as  Somen  had  been  absent,  1^ 
de^gn  as  his  uiemies  siddf  hut  really  through 
tfiolmeas,  during  Hm  debates  whioh  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  resuming  the  kin^a 
Liah  grants,  a  measore  exceedingly  distastom 
to  William,  he  was  on  the  I7th  of  the  same 
month  removed  from  office.  In  the  next  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on 
14  dirtinot  charges,  the  most  important  of 
which  referred  to  an  Illegal  Issue  at  the 
king's  request  of  blank  oommisiions  under  the 


gTMt  seal  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  cer- 
tain treaties;  to  his  alleged  complicity  with 
Eidd;  and  to  his  ac<faisition  of  various  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  grants  from  tbe 
crown  in  addition  to  tiie  salary  and  fees  of  *hia 
office.  After  many  conferences  b^een  the 
two  houses,  the  commons  declined  to  prosecute 
ibeit  impeachment  on  the  day  named  tbe 
lords,  wherenpon  the  latter  declared  Bcmtn 
acquitted.  Somers  soon  recovered  Ute  fitv<v 
of  the  king,  and  bat  for  the  death  of  the  latter 
woold  probably  have  soon  been  restored  to 

Kwer.  William's  last  speech  to  parliaments 
)c.  81, 1701,  which  Bnmet  commends  as  "the 
best  that  he  or  perhaps  any  other  prince  ever 
made  to  his  people,"  was  the  pr<^aetion  of 
Somers.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  ordinary  parliamentary  duties,  among  ^e 
most  important  of  which  was  the  passage  of  a 
bill  *'  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  tiie  bet- 
ter advancement  of  Justice;"  and  he  tookalead- 
ing  part  in  the  measure  for  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England.  TTpontheacoesirionofthewhim 
to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  appointed  ^lem- 
deat  of  the  oounoil,  and  held  the  office  until  t3ie 
return  ot  HsrUy  and  the  tories  in  IVII.  Sub- 
seqnently  he  participated  in  k^ative  duties 
until  bis  death,  which  happened  from  apoplexy. 
Hacaulay  calls  Somers  '*  m  some  respects  the 
greatest  man  of  that  age,  equally  emment  as  a 
jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
writer."  Of  his  personal  character  very  con- 
flicting opinions  were  entertuned  during  his 
life,  the  tories  attacking  him  with  a  malignity 
which  never  provided  him  into  an  unwortiiy 
act,  and  the  whigs  extolling  him  to  the  skies. 
To  the  extent  of  his  aoqairements  and  the 
oham  of  his  c<HiTersAtaon  all  his  ocmtempoara- 
rise  bear  wituMS,  as  well  aa  to  his  fnvanablT 
good  temper.  Anumberof  origlnallettereand 
papers,  illasbating  his  Bfo  and  character,  per* 
isfaed  by  flre  in  1753.  The  so  called  ^  Somers 
Tracts,"  published  in  16  vols.  4to.  (1748-'S9; 
new  editTon  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  IS  vols.  4t0w, 
1809-*16),  oondst  of  pamphlets  eeleoted  chiefly 
from  his  library. 
801IER6  ISLA17DS.  See  BxunTDAs. 
SOMERSET.  L  AN.  W.  CO.  of  He.,  border- 
ing on  Canada  East,  intersected  by  the  Kenne- 
bec river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
the  Penobscot  and  Wallooetook  rivers;  area, 
8,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  86,764.  The  sar* 
feoe  is  mversifled  and  the  soil  generally  gooA. 
There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the  N.  part 
is  oorered  wife  foreite,aflbrdiM  Tart  quantitiea 
of  timber  for  export  The  prodtiotions  hi  18S0 
were  56,696  bnshds  <j(  wheat,  188,780  of  In- 
dian oom,  888,680  of  oats,  837,667  of  potatoes, 
66,188  torn  of  hay,  and  757,624  lbs.  of  batter. 
There  were  16  grist  mills,  80  saw  miDs,  80  tan- 
neries, a  woollen  ftctory,  a  foundery,  2  news- 
paper offices,  48  churches,  and  18,086  bupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  fTorridge- 
wock.  II,  A  central  oo.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N. 
£.  by  the  Passaic  and  W.  by  the  Lamington, 
■ad  intersected  by  the  Baritan  river;  tn^ 
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8?5  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  29,067.  The  bdv&m 
in  some  parts  is  very  hilly,  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile,  especially  along  the  streams.  The 
prodaotiona  in  1850  were  109,867  baahela  of 
wheat,  685,673  of  Indian  corn,  498,232  of  oats, 
36,681  tons  of  hay,  664,676  lbs.  of  batter,  and 
27,466  of  wo<^  There  were  81  grist  miUs,  6 
sav  mills,  8  tanneriea,  8  Todlen  &otoriest  3 
newspaper  offioes,  88  tmnroheB,  and  4,808  po- 
pUs  attending  pabllc  schools.  The  New  Xar^ 
■ey  central  railroad  and  Delaware  and  Baritan 
ofuial  pass  through  the  connty.  Capital,  Som- 
errille.  III.  A  B.  W.  oo.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on 
lU.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Yonghiogheny  nrer 
and  Laurel  ridge,  and  interseotod  in  the  S.  by 
OasUeman's  river ;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  SB, 784.  The  sorCace  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  the  soil  fertile.  The  glades  are 
admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  The  prodao- 
tions  in  1850  were  93,186  bushels  of  wheat, 
471,812  of  oats,  84,887  of  potatoes,  88,618  of 
buckwheat,  81,166  of  Indian  com,. 29,620  tons 
of  hay,  777,304  lbs.  of  butter,  878,798  of  m^e 
nigar,  and  66,608  of  wod.  There  were  16 
grist  mills,  34  saw  mills,  3  fbnnderies,  31  tan- 
naiies,  Omoollen  &otoriM,  3  newspaper  tMoia, 
68  oborches,  and  in  1860  4,088  pnpils  attend- 
ing public  Bohoola.  The  connty  abounds  In 
bltuminons  coal,  and  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  and 
oanoel  coal  of  excellent  qnality  are  found.  The 
Pittsburg  and  OonnellsviUe  nulroad  is  in  oourae 
of  oons^ction  throc^h  the  connty.  Capital, 
Somerset.  lY.  A  S.  £.  oo.  of  Md.,  bordering 
on  Del.,  ou  the  £.  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Nantiooke  and  S.  by 
the  Pocomoke  river  and  bay,  and  intersected 
by  the  Wicomico  and  MaQolda  rivers;  area, 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  24,992,  of  whom 
6,089  were  slaves.  The  sarfiice  ia  level  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  prodaotiona  in 
1660  were  718,078  bndiels  of  Indian  corn, 
68,348  of  wheat,  71,776  of  oats,  and  1,768,883 
lbs.  of  tobaooo.  There  wet«  81  grist  mills,  81 
saw  mills,  9  woollen  ftotories,  6  boat  yards, 
67  churches,  and  821  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.   Capital,  Princess  Anne. 

SOMERSET,  Edwabd  SBncoiTB,-DnxB  or. 
See  SavMotTB. 

SOMERSET,  Easl  or.   See  Ovxbbubt. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  W.  county  of  Epg- 
land,  bounded  by  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel ;  area,  1,645  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1861,  444,726. 
The  chief  towns  are  Bath,  Wells,  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  and  Prome.  The  coast  is  indent- 
ed by  several  bays,  the  chief  of  which  is 
Bridgewater  bay.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Parret,  Avon,  Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,  and  Bme. 
The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other  canals,  and 
the  Ofeat  Western  railway  intersect  the  coun- 
ty. The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  is  also  a 
great  extent  of  marshy  land,  and  much  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are 
largely  produced.  Woollen  cloth,  canvas, 
gloves,  paper,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  iron 
ware  are  manufactured.   Somersetshire  oon- 
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tains  many  remains  of  antiquity,  waA  hm  beta 
the  tiieatre  of  some  remarkable  events  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  returns  0  members  to  parlia- 
ment, beside  2  members  for  Brist(d,  wtdoh  lies 
partly  in  another  county. 

SOMEBSWOBTH,  a  township  of  Stnifoid 
00.,  K.  H.,  45  m.  £.  from  Concord,  bounded 
E.  1^  Salmon  Falls  riv»;  pop.  in  I860,  4,788l 
It  contains  the  village  of  Gniit  Fills,  mv  tin 
fiUls  of  that  name  in  Balm<m  Falls  river,  eela- 
brated  for  its  exteouve  maun&ctaring  interal& 
The  Great  Falls  manufaotoring  company  (caf^ 
tal,  $1,600,000) has  7mi]lsen^igedin the miD- 
nfitcture  of  ootton  drills,  print  doths,  aheetiogi, 
and  shirtangs,  with  88,484  mindles  and  i,m 
looms,  emploTing  1,173  fenuues  and  493  maleB, 
and  consuming  annually  6,280,884  lbs.  (rf  cot- 
ton. Over  4,000  stoves  and  600  tons  of  inn 
castings  are  mannfactored  ovc-ry  ytar  \<y  ilie 
Somersworth  machine  corniKDiy.  Tlitru^ifr, 
steam  establishments  for  tho  niiui'it'i'Lurr^ 
doors,  blinds,  saahes,  and  b>>vr~  t  <r  paddlQ 
boots  and  shoes,  a  large  niadiiiio  aiiop,  aniift 
marUe  mannfiM^ory.   There  are  Sttwob).  li 
pnblio  schools,  a  publio  library  conta}mu^|^^ 
volumes,  and  8  ohiirofaee :  1  Baptist,  1  ^t/K^ 
gational,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Methodist  ini' 
1  Roman  Catholic.  The  vllli^  b  oonected 
with  Boston  by  the  Great  Falls  brandi  fifths 
Boston  and  Mfdna  railroad. 

SOMEBVILLE,  a  town  of  Middlesex  eo., 
Mass.,  on  Mystic  river  and  Ifiller^s  crwk,  3  nL 
N.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,025. 
It  contains  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  inuM, 
and  Tufts  college  (UniverngdiBt)  is  on  the  line 
between  this  town  and  Medford.  In  1855 
there  were  2  establisluQentB  for  bleaching  and 
coloring  cotton  goods,  S  iron  rolling  and  ^like 
mills,  a  steam  boiler  mano&otoiy,  a  biw 
foundery,  a  glass  mannfaotory,  a  steam  [dsnBK 
mill,  and  an  estaUishment  for  pr^Mring  h«r 
for  aofiu,  chairs,  and  ovuhions:  aad  brick 
making  is  largely  carried  on.  Tb»  vihis  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  manu&otnred  or  ftniabedia 
that  year  was  over  (9,776,000.  It  is  intenett- 
ed  by  6  railroads  running  into  Boston,  sad  it 
inhabited  by  niany  doing  bnuness  there.  U 
was  set  off  from  Charlestown  in  18^. 

SOMEBVILLE,  Mut,  a  British  aatbored 
and  physiiust,  bom  at  Jedburgh  about  17%. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  VU< 
UamFairfiBz,  and  f^om  her  first  hnsband,  Ssmael 
Gray,  Esq.,  she  acquired  her  elementary  instms 
tlons  in  the  mathematical  and  p^rieal  eti&xA 
After  his  death  riie  removed  to  Edinbnr^  ud 
was  soon  after  married  to  William  SomernlK 
M.D.,  of  Uiat  city.  Having  attr«oted  atteotiaa 
to  hw  Boientifio  attainments  by  aome 
ments  on  the  magnetic  infloenoe  of  the  -m^ 
rays  in  the  solar  nie^rmn,  die  prepsrei  for 
the  "Library  of  tTsefld  Knowledge,^  ^ 
suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  summarr  of 
the  MSoMiiqw  oSlmt$  of  Laplace,  under  the  tide 
of  ''Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  (Svo.,  1883). 
The  book,  proving  too  vc^nminous  for  its 
nal  destinatka,  i^peared  as  a  diatuut  work,  n 
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VM  fooeeeded  hj  a  volume  "  On  the  Oonneo* 
tioii  of  the  Phygical  Soienoes"  (ISmo.,  1884), 
Kify^ed  hy  and  growing  ont  (tf  the  prvlinu- 
lataj  diaurutkn  to  the  "ICeohanim  of  Um 
havens;"  and  after  a  oouldmUe  interval 
she  paUiahed  her  last  and  beat  kirown  woA. 
"RiTdoal  Geogn^hj"  rah.  ISma,  1848X 
a  hiMory  of  the  earth  in  ita  whole  material  or- 
ganization, and  of  animal  and  vegetaUe  life. 
Iiike  ever^  thing  emanating  from  her  pen,  it  is 
written  with  great  eleameu  of  a^le  and  pre- 
cision of  statement,  and  in  occasiooal  passages 
rises  to  a  coDuderable  degree  of  eloqaenoe.  A 
4th  edition  thoronghly  revised  was  published 
in  1868,  in  one  wick  12mo.  Tolome.  Since 
1886  Mrs.  Bomerrille  has  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  royal  astronomical  society,  and 
she  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £800 
a  year  from  the  dvil  liat,  as  a  reward  for  her 
valuable  aerricea  to  literatare.  She  has  resided 
of  late  years  with  her  &mify  at  Florence. 

BOwSBYmS,  WnxuH,  an  English  poet. 
bMn  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1699,  died 
Joly  19,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  Winchea- 
ter  school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  after 
completing  his  edaoation  settled  on  a  moderate 
pat^ual  estate  in  Warwickshire.  He  lived  be- 
yond his  means,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  harassed  by  dans,  and  finally  driven 
into  habits  of  intemperance.  Bis  "  Qiase,'*  a 
long  poem  In  blank  verse  illnstrsting  some  of 
the  more  exciting  episodes  of  rural  lue,  has  of- 
ten been  reprinted.  He  wrote  another  nval 
poem,  *' Field  Sports,"  describing  the  amase- 
ment  of  hawking,  and  a  variety  of  nusoellar 
neons  ^eees  of  nneqnal  merit 

SOMME,  aK.  department  of  f^woe,  inthe 
<^  proviaoe  otFUsmj^  bonnded  K.  ana  N.  S. 
hjm6  departments  of  Paa-de-Oalais  and  Nordf 
£.  by  AisM,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Oise  and  Seine-In- 
ISrienre,  aoi  W.  by  the  I^ifi^ish  channel ;  area, 
S,848sq.m.;  pop.  in  1866, 666,619.  The  chief 
towns  are  .^lens,  the  capital,  Abbeville, 
Donllena,  Montdidier,  P^ronne,  and  Ham.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  bat  occasionally  di- 
versified by  low  hills  and  small  valleys.  It^is 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  ^the 
river  Somme,  which  flowsuiTOugb it ina  W.  H. 
W.  direction.  Umestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  pot- 
ters^ clay,  and  ooal  are  found.  The  soUis  care- 
fully cnltivated,  but  not  naturalljf  fertile.  Cot* 
ton,  Uueo,  and  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and 
btet  root  siwar  are  manu&ctured. 

BOMM£B!NG,  Samuel  Thohab  tov,  a  Ger- 
man anatomist  and  ]diyriolo^Bt,bom  in  Thorn 
In  176S,  died  In  fVankfort-on-the-Hain,  Uaroh 
9,  1880.  He  studied  medicine  at  0«ttbigen, 
and  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oassel  in 
1778,  and  at  Menti  in  1784.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  st  Frankfort  in 
1790,  was  eleeted  to  the  academy  of  s<nenoes 
of  Munich  in  1604,  became  in  1806  privy  oonn- 
cUlor  and  physician  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
returned  to  Frankfort  in  1820.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works,  the  most  important  are :  Vom 
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flUnsoUwAm  KSrpm  (6  vols.,  l791-'6 ;  new  ed. 
by  Bischoff;  Henle,  TheOe,  Valentin,  Vogel, 
and  Wagner,  9  vola.,  1889-'44);  J)s  Corjforia 
Svmani  liibriea  (6  vols.,  1794-1801);  m«r 
dot  Organ  der  SmU  (1796);  and  treatises  on 
the  physiology  of  the  live  aenaea.  Heheldthat 
the  bram  is  not  essential  to  the  oontinaanoe  ot 
Ufe,  that  the  nerves  operate  independently  (tf* 
it,  and  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  a  vf^or^like 
fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

SOMNAMBULISM  (Lat.  tomntUy  sleep,  and 
omMo,  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking 
in  sleep,  but  naually  applied  to  all  the  move- 
moita  of  a  person  who  while  in  a  condition  of 
sle^  acts  his  dreams.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
somnambnlisni,vix.:  1,  nmple,  where  the  som- 
nambulist is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  bat 
rises  from  his  bed,  walks,  runs,  or  clhnbs,  or 
sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep;  S, 
morbid,  where  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 
tion, wbioh  admits  the  manifestation  Uie  du- 
ally of  the  human  system,  the  somnambnSst 
Bometames  being  alternatdy  in  the  natural  and 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  while  in  the 
latter  performing  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 
is  incapable;  and  8,  artificialjjrhich  is  treated 
under  Akimal  Masnxtisic.  The  first  class  of 
■onmambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  phenomena  are  generally 
induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  excite- 
ment, or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
Bt(Hnaoh,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 
like.  Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 
cloth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 
stop,  or  waking  tiiem  suddenly  in  some  other 
way;  but  sodtt  a  eonrse  is  fraught  with  great 
danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
least  permanei^  i^nrions.— Morbid  somnam- 
Indiam  is  a  ctonitawi  oonceming  whidi  we 
have  little  podtive  knowledge.  Ita  phenomena 
are  often  verjr  surpridng.  A  shy,  diffident 
^1  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  nervoos  tempera- 
ment, bnt  who  has  exhibited  no  extraordmary 
intellectoal  powers,  and  has  had  bnt  very  or- 
dinary  education,  becomes  languid,  listless,  and 

Eale ;  complains  of  pun  in  the  side,  and  per- 
aps  of  an  unpleasant  fbeling  in  the  frontal 
region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep  in  the  day- 
time, she  will  rise  from  her  chair,  and,  imagin- 
ing herself  a  {Hvacher  to  a  large  audience,  go 
through  the  preliminary  exercises  of  a  religious 
service,  and  deliver  an  extempore  sermon,  the 
anangement  and  language  of  which  &r  tran- 
nend  her  waking  c^>acity ;  and  the  morbid 
ecmditten  of  the  mtem  bectnning  more  dedd- 
ed,  these  sonmambnlio  paroxysma  will  recur 
every  other  day,  w  even  for  a  time  every  di^, 
the  dtBcourses  being  never  repetitions  dther 
of  thought  or  words.  In  tiie  case  we  are  de- 
scribing, which  in  its  general  features  is  similar 
to  a  condderable  number  which  have  occurred 
within  the  last  80  years,  the  subject  recovered 
her  health,  and  the  pbencmiena  ceased  after  2 
or  8  years.  In  some  instances  they  hare  been 
fidlowed  by  the  death  of  tiie  somnambulist,  in 
one  case  Qn  Sweden)  predicted  by  hwseUl 
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The  religions  ohsrscter  of  theae  somnsmhiilto 

ntteranoes,  thoiurh  nsosU^  expUoable  from  the 
prey idoice  of  regions  excitement  in  the  com- 
manity  at  the  time  when  they  ooonr,  is  not 
always  so;  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the 
mind  ofOie  somnamboiist  to  dwell  on  religions 
subjects. — The  development  of  the  doable  ez- 
istenoe  is  another  of  the  phenomeha  of  mor< 
bid  somnambulism,  not  less  remarkable  than 
tiie  preceding,  and  eqoally  well  anthenticated. 
The  history  of  the  celebrated  of  Pre- 

Torst,  by  Dr.  Eerner,  will  be  readily  recalled; 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  sereral  oases 
in  which  the  two  states  are  strongly  marked, 
and  the  anUeot  remdns  in  each  for  smne  weeks, 
being  attei^  nneonadoos  while  in  the  one  of 
any  event  which  has  oecnrred  while  m  the  other. 
Thongh  resembling  it  In  snne  partioolars,  these 
eases  are  not  to  be  confonnded  with  those  in  a 
atate  of  ecstasy  (see  OATA.utpeT),  there  being 
nope  of  the  physical  insensibility  or  masoolar 
rigidity.  The  causes  and  cnre  of  this  form  of 
Bomnambolism  are  alike  otMoure,  bat  the  whole 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  deserving 
of  study. — The  following  works  among  others 
may  be  consolted:  Dr.  A.  J.  Eemer,  OetdiichU 
gweierSomnan^Un  (Oarlsmhe,  1824),  and  "The 
Seereas  of  PrevorsL'*  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  Orowe  (New  York,  1846) ; 
Uacnish's  "  Phaoaophy  of  Sleep Aberoromhie 
"On  the  Intelleotoal  Powers;'*  Oolqnhoon'a 
"Animal  Magnetism ;"  Deleuise'a  ''^Oritioal 
History  of  Animal  Manietism;"  Baron  von 
Betobenbach*B  "Animal  Magnetism;"  Dr.  Son- 
deris'  Narrative  of  the  Beligions  Excitement 
In  SWeden;"  Dr.  Gibson's  "Year  of  Grace,  an 
Account  of  thegreat  Iridi  Revival  in  1669." 

SOMNAUTECor  Somkatk  Pattak,  a  walled 
town  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Eattywar, 
province  of  Gozerat,  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the 
Arabian  sea,  28  m.  N.  W.  from  Oape  Din ;  pop. 
about  6,000.  Bomnaath  is  celebrated  in  the 
raytholo^cal  legends  of  ancient  Hindostan,  and 
is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  ancient  site 
of  a  magaifioent  temple  dedicated  to  Siva, 
which  formerly  attracted  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims,  and  was  sapportod,  according  to 
Mirkhond,  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  villages. 
It  was  stormed  by  Mahmond  of  Ghnznee,  and 
Its  gates  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  They  were 
taken  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the  English,  and 
deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra. 

SOMNUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  my- 
thology, the  personification  and  god  of  sleep. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Night,  and  brother 
of  Death,  in  company  with  whom  he  is  reprfr- 
seuted  in  works  of  art  as  a  yoQth  holdii^  a 
torch  inverted. 

SONATA,  in  moBio,  an  instrumental  compo*- 
sition  comprising  several  movements,  and  cor- 
responding in  character  with  the  cantata  in 
vocal  composition.  It  is  generally  written  for 
a  nngle  instniment,  particularly  the  pianoforte, 
and,  like  the  symphony  and  other  forms  of  in- 
fltmmental  composiUon,  preserves  a  single  gen- 
eral idea  throngh  all  its  movenmts. 
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SONE,  or  SoAn,  a  river  of  ffindoetn,  ii 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  Gimd- 
wana,  territory  of  Nagpore,  m  lat.  22°  41' 
long.  82°  7'  E.,  near  tiie  sonroe  of  the  Nerlnd- 
da,  and  &11b  into  the  Gsnges  28  m.  above  Fstns, 
afl>er  a  coarse  of  abont  460  m.  It  flomflnt 
N.,  then  N.  E.,  afterward  E.,  and  finally  H.K, 
through  Nagpore,  the  British  districts  of  8>d- 
gor  and  Nerbudda,  the  dominions  of  the  r^ah 
of  Rewah,  and  the  British  districts  of  kOraiion 
and  ShiUiabad,  between  the  latter  of  whidi  ud 
Patna  it  forms  the  boundary  line.  Its  vm- 
<dpal  tribataries  are  title  Oopot,  Hvtsoo,  t.m 
der,  and  Ooyle,  all  of  wbkin  Jun  It  from  flu 
B.  In  its  npper  oonrse  it  flowa  thn«g^ii»> 
row  v^leys,  hilt  lower  down  they  wioui  into 
alluvial  pUdns.  It  is  abont  8  m.  wide  it  Ot 
function  with  the  Ganges,  bnt  the  navigsdos 
IS  of  llttk  importance  higher  np  than  Daodss- 
gar,  about  60  m.  from  that  point  Dnring  tin 
runy  season  it  is  10  or  12  feet  deep  at  Dandn*- 
gar,  bat  at  other  times  it  is  neariy  dry.  Ood 
is  found  upon  the  banks,  and  agates  and  ca^ 
nelians,  known  as  Sone  pebbles,  occur. 

SONG,  a  short  poeticul  or  mnrieal  ccmposi' 
tion,  or  more  commonly  a  nnion  of  the  tiro. 
In  the  latter  smse  it  signifies  a  vocal  mdo^T 
of  any  length  or  character,  and  is  generaflf 
limited  to  an  air  sung  by  a  ungle  voice.  Wh3e 
the  science  of  mnaic  was  in  its  in&nqr,  tlw 
words  of  songs  were  generally  snpniw  to  At 
mnsio,  bnt  in  modem  practice  this  nas  beea  k 
some  cases  reversed ;  and  it  may  be  sail  ttit 
in  Ihiglish  literature,  with  some  impcrtsnt  ex- 
ceptions, as  Moore's  or  Barry  Oomwall's  soiin 
the  melody  is  the  moat  prominent  festnre,  u» 
words  being  only  a  necessary  aooessory.  V» 
modem  German  composers  have  most  distin- 
goished  themselves  as  writers  of  song  melodiea. 

SONNET  (It.  $onetto),  A  poem  oonsistii^c^ 
14  iambic  decasyllabio  or  endeoa^Ilabic  Ihm, 
rhyming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  first  8 
lines  make  two  quatruns,  and  the  remiiuins 
6  two  tercets.  There  are  two  rhymes  in  ths 
quatrains,  the  Ist,  4th,  fith,  and  8th  lines  riijo- 
ing  together,  and  also  the  2d,  8d,  6th,  snd  IOl 
This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  ItsKui 
h(^d,  bnt  others  occur,  and  sometimes,  even  ia 
Petrarch,  the  rhymes  are  alternate.  In  ^ 
tercets  greater  liberty  is  allowed ;  the  ihynM 
may  be  either  2  or  8,  and  they  may  be  n- 
ranged  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  bnt  never  in 
couplets.  There  are  but  few  Italian  pr«M- 
dents  for  the  form  which  the  En^ish  poeti 
prior  to  Hilton  gave  to  the  sonnet.  Fnm  t&e 
difficulty  of  continuing  the  same  rhyme,  they 
made  it  consist  of  8  quatrains  and  a  final 
couplet,  each  quatraui  nsually  having  its  cm 
two  alternate  and  independent  rhymes.  He 
Anaoreontio  sonnet  is  composed  of  ooto-s^lt* 
bie  lines.  It  is  donbtfol  whether  the  sonnet  wM 
the  invention  of  the  Italians,  or  was  derived  hj 
them  from  earlier  Broven^al  poets.  The  old- 
est extant  apadmma  are  in  Italian,  by  U>do> 
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Tioo  YernaociA  (abont  A.  D.  1 200),  aod  1^  Hero 
delle  Yignet  chuicellor  of  Fred^o  IL,  who 
floaiished  early  in  the  18th  centary.  The  first 
who  gave  to  it  the  arrangement  which  sabse- 

2aenuy  was  adopted  as  ita  legitimate  form,  was 
loitoned'Arezzo  (died  1295).  It  was  carried  to 
its  highest  excellence  by  Petrarch,  and,  though 
it  has  since  been  the  favorite  style  of  poetical 
composition  in  the  Italian  language,  none  of 
hia  successors  have  surpassed  hmi  m  ekfisno^ 
harmony,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.  There  is 
hardly  a  ooUivated  Italian,  it  has  been  said, 
Tfaohas  not  composed  a  sonnet  The  moat 
mrcdifio  writer  in  tnis  department  is  Torgnato 
Tasso,  whose  jpablished  sonnets  exceed  1,000 
In  number.  The  It^ians  esteem  most  highly 
the  sonnet  of  FUic^ja,  entitled  Italia  mia. 
The  Italian  sonnet  was  introdaced  into  Spain 
by  the  marqnis  of  SantiUana  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. There,  dnring  the  two  following  oenta- 
riea,  it  was  regarded  with  extravagant  favor, 
and  Ticknor  estimates  that  the  number  prodncea 
in  this  period  exceeds  that  of  all  &e  ballads  in 
the  langnage.  It  never  foxmd  much  favor  in 
France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in  the  l7th  cen- 
tury through  the  bouts  ritnitf  or  blank  sonnets, 
in  whidi  £a  rhyming  words  were  first  ohosea 
■and  arraiued,  while  the  sattJeot  was  to  be  se- 
lected Kod  the  body  of  the  sonnM  to  he  written 
afterward.  The  prindpal  sonnet  writers  in 
German  are  BQrger,  A.  w.  von  Schlegel,  Tieck, 
Kovalis,  mUand,  and  Btlckert.  Goethe  com- 
posed a  few  sonnets,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  difficulties  of  its  form  and  the  pleasure  of 
overcoming  them.  A  peculiar  form  of  the 
Bonnet  was  introduced  in  Esgland  by  Surrey 
and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney,  Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Drum- 
mond,  and  others.  Uilton  returned  to  the 
genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad- 
here to  it ;  for  in  his  sonnet  to  Oromwell  there 
are  8  quatrains  terminated  by  a  couplet,  and  8 
of  his  6  Italian  sonnets  also  end  in  couplets. 
From  the  time  of  201ton  for  nearly  a  centun- 
ihare  were  few  sonnets  written  in  England. 
It  was  revived,  in  the  Italian  form,  by  Edwards, 
Gray,  and  T.  Warton,  while  Bowles,  Charlotte 
Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams  reverted  to 
the  eaner  form  of  the  old  English  sonnets.  The 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  esteemed,  with 
those  of  Milton,  the  best  in  the  language ;  and 
this  style  of  composition  has  been  occasionally 
attempted  by  most  subsequent  poets. 

SOSmNI  DE  MANONOOUKT,  Ohables 
KicoLAS  SiGisBEBT,  s  Freuch  traveller  and  nat- 
uralist, bom  in  Lnn^ville,  Feb.  1, 1761,  died  in 
Paris,  May  29, 1812.  He  was  at  first  an  advocate 
at  Kancy ;  but  having  obtained  a  commission 
as  a  marine  engineer,  he  visited  and  «plored 
Cayenne  in  1772,  afterward  went  to  the  W.  oosst 
of  AJHoa,  and  in  I77ff  revisited  Oayenne,  wh«e 
he  passed  2  years  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  IVance 
he  spent  some  time  with  Bnfibn,  and  then  join- 
ed the  AMcan  expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott 
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in  1777*  After  an  enloratlon  of  Egnit,  he 
visited  Greece  and  its  islands  and  Asia  Awior, 
returning  to  France  in  1780,  where  he  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  He  contributed  18  volumes 
of  fishes  and  1  of  cetacea  to  Bufibn's  SUtoire 
natvrelle,  and  in  connection  with  LatreiUe  the 
4  volumes  of  reptiles.  He  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  revolution,  and  afterward  edited  a  Biblio- 
thiqw  ^tUo-4emomique  (1801-*12).  In  1810 
he  travelled  in  Moldavia  and  Waliachia.  He 
was  also  tiie  authw  of  a  Voyaae  dans  la  BauU 
et  Sam  Egypte  (8  vds.  Svo.,  Paris,  1799),  and 
Voyage  en  Qriee  et  en  TurguU  (2  vols.  Svo., 
1801).  He  edited  and  was  a  large  contributor 
to  the  Nouveau  dictionnaired'hitUnre  ruUttreUe 
(24  vols.  Svo.,  1808-'4). 

SONOMA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  intersected  by  the 
Bnssian  river ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
11,867.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1858 
were  160,000  bushels  of  wheat,  240,000  of  bar- 
ley, 119,660  of  oats,  84,700  of  Indian  com, 
18,898  tons  of  hay,  621,000  lbs.  of  butter,  884,- 
160of  cheese,  and  10,000  gallons  Of  wine.  Goal 
is  found,  and  the  springs  called  the  Genera 
are  in  tiiis  county.   Coital,  Santa  Rosa. 

SONOBA,  a  K.  W.  state  of  Mexico,  boonded 
N.  by  the  U.  8.  territory  of  Arinma,  E.  by  the 
state  of  Ohihoahua,  6.  by  Sinaloa,  and  W.  by 
the  gulf  of  California  and  Lower  California: 
area,  86,866  sq.  m.;  pop.  147,183.  The  chief 
towns  are  ITres,  the  capital,  Guaymas,  and  Villa 
del  Fnerte.  The  coast  is  indented  by  several 
fine  bays,  that  of  Guaymas  being  the  most  im- 
portant. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colo- 
rado, on  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  Taqui, 
Mayo,  Del  Fuerte,  Estello,  and  Sonora ;  the  last 
named  rises  in  the  N.  extremis  of  the  state 
near  lat.  82^,  and  after  a  course  of  about  220 
m.  in  a  general  8.  8.  W.  direction  is  lost  in  an 
extensive  lake.  In  the  If.  part  of  the  state 
there  are  seTwal  lakes,  and  some  lagoons  in 
the  n^ghborhood  oi  the  ooast.  The  E.  frontier 
Is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  several  ofbet* 
extend  for  a  condderable  distance  into  the 
Btid«.  In  other  directions  the  surface  is  fiat 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  state 
possesses  every  variety  of  climate  found  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  arctic  redone.  In 
the  low  country  the  heat  is  very  great  in  sum- 
mer, but  at  other  seasons  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  liable  to  happen.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Sonora  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
mines  are  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and 
many  have  been  abandoned.  All  kinds  of  grain 
are  raised,  and  sugar  cane,  oofiiee,  cacao,  and 
diffierent  unds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  succeed 
well.  A  large  portion  offhest^  is  inhaldted 
by  difibrent  trihes  <^  Ltdlans,  some  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  Ohttetianity  and  sub- 
mat  ohiefiy  by  agriculture,  but  the  greater  part 
are  nomadic  and  often  commit  great  depreda- 
tions on  the  whites.  Many  ranchos  and  towns 
<mce  flourishing  have  been  completely  deso- 
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Isted  "bj  the  Banffiifaiai7  otrfl  van  that  were 
oarried  oq  for  lo  long  a  period. 

SONTAG,  HtsRiapiM,  OoDBtew  RosBi,  a 
German  riDger,  bom  in  Ooblentz,  May  18, 
180S,  died  in  Mexico,  Jane  18, 1864.  8he  ap- 
peared upon  the  rtage  in  ehildrMi't  oarta  as 
earlr  as  her  4th  rear,  at  10  inad«  her  d6bat  at 
Pn^e  in  Bomdien'a  "John  of  Farla,"  and 
soon  rose  to  a  fbremost  place  among  Enropean 
Tooalists,  difltingaiehing  herself  not  leas  in  the 
mnsie  of  her  conntrymeD  Weber,  Beethoren, 
and  Bpohr,  than  in  that  of  Rossini.  Herbeanly 
and  dnuaatio  talents  were  soaroely  less  eoof 
niotions  than  her  vooal  aooomplishments,  and 
rae  competed  with  Malibran  and  Pasta  for  su< 
premaoy  in  the  lyric  drama  antil  1880,  when 
she  was  married  to  Ooant  Rossi,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  After 
20  years  of  private  life  she  was  indaoed  by  the 
pecnnfary  misfortanes  of  her  hnsband  to  re- 
sume her  profesdon,  sang  for  several  seasons 
in  Earope,  then  made  a  soooessftil  mnaioai  tonr 
in  the  UiUted  States,  and  died  while  on  a  {wo- 
Ibsaional  Tisit  to  Mexico. 

SOO'€HOW-FOO,  or  Boo-Tohxov,  a  town 
ci  Cniina,  proHnoe  of  Elang-sn,  dtnated  oa  a 
lake  through  which  the  imperial  oanalpasses, 
126  m.  8.  £.  from  Nanking  and  40  m.  E.  S.  S. 
from  Shanghw;  pop.  snm>osed  to  be  aboat 
S,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  sor- 
loonded  by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  4  ex- 
ten^re  sabnrbs.  Silk,  linen,  ootton,  hardware, 
and  glass  are  mannfoctared.  There  are  many 
Tery  beaatifiil  gardens  In  the  neighborhood. 

800DAN,  SoTOAN,  or  NiaBnu  (more  cor- 
rectly Berr  or  Biled  es-Soodan,  the  Land  of 
the  Blacks"),  an  extensive  re^on  stretching 
nearly  across  the  African  contment,  S.  of  the 
Sahara  and  N.  of  lat.  «"  H..  between  Nnbia 
and  Abyssinia  on  the  E.  and  SenegamUa  <m 
the  W.  The  principal  moantidns  In  W.  Soo- 
dan  are  the  Kong  chain,  of  no  great  height, 
extending  E.  and  W.,  which  border  the  S.  part 
of  the  coontry;  and  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  Niger  and  its  tribntaiiea.  Honghton,  tite 
first  European  traveller  in  central  Africa,  en- 
tered Soodan  from  the  W.  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century;  and  several  other  discoverers 
have  since  explored  the  W.  and  centre  of  this 
region,  though  the  E^art  has  not  yet  been 
visited  by  travellers.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  visited  is  flat,  with  considerable 
tracts  that  are  innndated  by  the  rise  of  the 
rivers  daring  the  rainy  season.  These  tracts 
are  very  fertile,  and  prodnoe  maise,  millet,  rioe, 
tobacco,  ootton,  iso.  The  dlmate  is  verj  hot. 
Soodan  is  divided  into  many  small  states,  the 
principal  of  wbidi  are  Bamoarra,  Timbnotoo, 
Honsaa,  Bornoo,  Baghermi,  Waday,  and  Ada- 
mawa.  The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth 
show  that  the  country  so  far  as  the  6tfa  parallel 
Is  a  plain,  diversified  only  at  wide  distances  by 
insalated  mountains  of  probably  not  more  than 
1,000  or  1,200  feet.  A  remarkable  people,  with 
equestrian  habits,  are  known  to  extend,  in  an 
Imost  oninterrnpted  chain  of  mdependent 
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states,  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  tiuM 
of  the  Benoowe  in  Adamawa;  and  they  an 
believed  to  be  found  in  close  proximi^  to  the 
White  NUe  in  lat.  6°  K. 

SOOFEEISM,  or  Sunsic  (Arab,  as^,  wool, 
from  the  dress  of  the  devotees),  a  ftmn  of  mya- 
tkSam  prevailing  from  an  early  period  taaoag 
the  M<Miunmedans,  espedally  In  Aida  IGuor 
and  Ferria.  The  first  eminent  Soofee  was  a 
fbmale  saint  named  Rabia,  who  appeared  aboit 
the  end  of  the  first  century  after  tb«  H«^r% 
and  who  in  devotiwi  and  setf-abnegatiaD  re- 
aemUed  Ibne.  Ooyon;  and  from  tiiat  time  to 
the  present  many  of  the  most  eminent  names 
in  Mioluunmedan  literature  have  b^if»i  Soo^bes^ 
inoloding  die  Penrian  poets  Hafiz'  and  JamL 
The  Soofees  lay  claim  to  a  sapemattinl  inter- 
course with  the  Sopeme  Beutg,  to  a  mystieil 
identity  or  union  with  hun,  and  to  nnrateoloiM 
powws  derived  from  saoh  intimate  relatiou  to 
him.  Said  Ahul  Eh^,  who  flourished  abort 
A.  D.  830,  was  the  first  to  gather  Hmm  mys- 
tics hi  an  organized  body.— flea  Tboliiok^  An- 
JUmia  (BerUn,  183^. 

SOOLOO  AROHIPELAOO,  or  Sooloo  Ibet 
Aims,  a  group  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  botmd* 
ed  N.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  £.  by  the  Pliiiip|pines, 
S.  by  the  sea  of  Odebes,  and  W.  by  the  £.  ex- 
tremity of  Borneo;  extending  fiwn  lat.  A**  to 
«°  40'  N.,  and  from  long,  lir  to  132°  SO'  E.; 
area  oi  the  groop  estimated  at  1,800  sq.  hl; 
pop.  about  120,000.  The  whole  chain  coasMs 
of  about  160  islands,  bat  by  far  the  greater  part 
are  uninhabited  islets.  'The  prinoqial  islaadi 
are  Sooloo,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  gronp. 
Tawee,  Basilan,  and  Pengootaran.  The  iiiaBi 
(rf  Oagayan  Sooloo,  which  lies  120  m.  K.  W. 
frmn  tJw  main  chain,  is  stunetimes  indnded 
wit^  the  8o(doo  archipdago,  althoagh  it  doss 
not  properly  bdong  to  it.  Sooloo  is  abort 
40  m.  long  and  19  m.  Inoad;  its  general  npeet 
is  hilly  and  undalating,  and  the  scenery  is  [no- 
toresqae  and  beautifm ;  Banian  is  43  m.  long 
and  6  m.  broad,  has  low  coasts,  and  is  oonsid' 
erably  elevated  in  the  centre ;  Tawee  is  abort 
the  same  in  sice  and  appearance  as  Sooloo;  and 
the  others  are  mostly  hilly  or  elented.  The 
whole  lie  within  the  influence  of  the  raonsoona 
The  thermometer  ranges  between  76°  and  87*. 
The  chief  productions  consist  of  teak  and  sandsl 
wood,  rice,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  mother  of 
pearl,  fish,  tripang,  and  edible  birds'  nests.  The 
trade  of  the  group  is  chiefly  centred  at  Uie  towa 
of  Sooloo,  or  Soang,  towud  the  K.  W.  end  of 
the  island  of  the  same  name.  The  ocHnmwnal 
interooorse  is  carried  on  principally  wldi  M^ 
nila,  and  the  prodncts  of  piratical  e^>editiaia 
have  hitherto  fonned  a  very  important  item  cf 
trade.  The  hihahitants  are  of  the  Malay  tu». 
They  write  theh-  language,  which  i^q>ean  to 
resemble  the  Philippine  tongue,  in  the  Aralaa 
character.  They  all  profess  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  but  are  not  very  etiict  in  the  obeer- 
Vance  of  its  rites.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
were  converted  to  that  f«di  in  the  flnt  half 
of  the  Uth  oentory,  or  aboat  80  yaan  bsAr* 
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tiie  airlnl  of  tiie  FortngQ«M  at  the  Mohtooas. 
The  islands  are  sabje<^  to  the  mltan  of  Booloo, 
and  are  gorerued  by  nomerons  petty  chie&. 
They  have  the  reputation  of  daring  and  habit- 
nal  pirates  throogfaont  the  archipelago;  bat 
their  power  was  broken  by  a  Spaofah  e^edi* 
tion  Bent  against  them  in  1861. 

SOONQABIA,  Sdhoabu,  Dsoohqabu,  or 
ToHOOHaABU  (Ohinese,  TAum-tAan-^tflu),  a  re- 
pon  of  central  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Ohineie 
empire,  bounded  N.  by  Siberia,  E.  and  S.  by 
UongoUa  and  Ohinese  Toorldrtan,  «■  Thlan- 
■h«i-naiil%  6.  W.  by  independent  Totn-Ustan, 
and  W.  by  the  ooontry  of  the  Eirabeez;  ex- 
tending from  lat.  41"  80'  to  48'  40'  K.,  and  from 
long.  75'*  to  90*  & ;  area  estimated  at  800,000 
«q.  m.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  lii  In 
the  8.  W.,  Eoor-Eara-Oosson  in  the  centre,  and 
Tarbagatai  in  the  N.  £.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  ooantry  are  those  of  an  elevated 
table  land  snrronnded  and  braversed  in  varions 
directions  by  monntuu  ranges  w^  nnmerons 
offsets.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Altai  AHo, 
or  Golden  monntfun,  called  by  the  Rnsnans 
the  Great  Bogodo,  and  the  Celestial  monntdns. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Hi  and  Ir- 
tish; but  Soongaria  is  emeoiany  ranarkaUe 
for  several  dosed  river  banns  which  oooor  be- 
tween the  Altai  and  Celestial  mountains,  and 
UBCKD^  the  varioos  mintv  ranges  of  hills,  eaeh 
of  which  is  entirely  isolated  and  contains  a  salt 
I^e,  the  reo^taole  of  ita  drainage.  Thelaivest 
of  these  baons  is  that  of  the  nver  Hi,  which, 
after  a  coarse  of  800  m.  to  the  westward  from 
ita  rise  in  the  Oelestial  mountiUns,  flows  into 
Lake  Balkaah.  The  water  of  Lake  Temnrta  or 
^ikul  is  fi<6sh;  the  lake  is  about  100  m.  long 
and  85  ra.  broad,  and  its  snrn^  waters  flow 
off  through  the  Tchui  to  the  Eirgheez  steppe. 
Salt  is  particularly  abundant,  and  the  other 
minerals  of  greatest  value  are  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  coal.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  waste, 
bat  numy  oC  the  valleys  have  good  pastures 
npon  which  luge  herds  of  cattle  are  tei  by 
various  nomsdlo  tribes ;  and  near  Lake  Tengeex 
extendve  forests  occur.  whOe  in  the  £.  there  are 
many  marshy  tracts.  There  are  also  considera- 
ble tracts  of  arable  land  upon  which  different 
kinds  of  grain,  chiefly  millet,  rice,  and  barley, 
are  produced,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  various 
descriptions  of  fruit  are  also  grown. — Soon- 

Sana  was  originally  Inhabited  by  a  race  who 
iffered  from  tiio  neighboring  nations  by  having 
&ir  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  red  or  sandy 
h^r.  These  people  were  conqaered  by  the 
Toorkomens  in  the  6th  century,  who  in  turn 
were  subdued  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan.  The  Mongols  afterward  became  divided 
among  themselves  into  several  tribea,  one  of 
vhidh,  the  Songares,  or  Soongarians,  whose 
khan  had  taken  offence,  seceded  from  the  oth- 
ers, and  subsequentiy  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  elevated  region  of  central  Aria 
W.  of  Kan-su.  About  17S0,  after  the  death  of 
their  first  prinoe,  disaenrions  arose  between 
rival  daimants  of  the  throne,  one  of  whom  sno* 
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eeeded  by  the  aid  of  a  Ohineee  army ;  hot  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Ohinese,  a  long  war  ensaed,  terminating  in  his 
expuMon  and  the  annexation  of  Soongaria  to 
Ohina  in  1759.  The  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  have  since  been  de- 
veloped in  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 
nomads  have  been  induced  to  devote  tiieir  at* 
tenticm  to  agrienltnre,  and  a  spirit  of  traffic  has 
been  excited  among  aU.  The  poUcy  of  the 
emperor  of  Ohina  toward  the  people  is  concilia- 
tory, and  their  oompUdnts  are  attantiToly  listen- 
ed to;  hat  his  dOT>atieB  sometimes  commit  aoti 
of  great  oppeanon. — The  adjoining  r^on  to 
the  N.  W.,  between  the  Ohinese  province  and  ' 
Lake  Balkash,  is  called  Busman  Soongaria. 

BOOKNA  (Arabic,  eastern  or  mle),  a  oolleo> 
tion  of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  prao> 
tices  of  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, the  caliphs  Abubekr,  Omar ,  and  Othman. 
It  is  also  known  ander  the  name  of  BadiSy 
"  Tradition."  These  traditions  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  tiU  about  A.  D.  840,  when 
El  Bokhari  collected  them  under  the  title  of 
Mjami  et-takhilih,  or  the  True  Oompilation," 
whidi  has  never  been  printed,  though  consid- 
ered the  best;  aeraral  others  have  since  been 
made,  and  numerous  oommentaries  written 
<m  tiiem.  The  fioonna  deals  little  in  dogma 
or  doctrine,  but  mainly  in  practical  matters. 
The  Mohanunedans  generally,  except  those  of 
Persia  and  some  of  the  tribes  tribntary  to  the 
shah,  who  are  Sfaeeahs,  recognize  the  Soonna 
as  of  a  valne  second  only  to  ^at  of  the  Koran, 
and  regard  with  intense  hatred  those  who  deny 
its  validity.  The  Soonnees  greatiy  outnumber 
the  Sheeahs  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
are  often  called  the  orthodox  Mohammedana» 
They  are  divided  into  4  sects,  which,  though 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  agree  in  all  fun- 
damental points. 

SOOSOO,  or  Sousou,  the  native  name  of  die 
dolphin  of  the  Ganges,  a  fresh  water  cetacean 
of  uie  genns  plaianuta  ^.  Our.).  In  this,  the 
only  described  species  (P.  Oangetka,  F.  Gov.), 
the  body  is  from  80  to  24  feet  long,  thickest  in 
front  and  gradudly  tapering  to  uie  tail ;  the 
head  obtuse;  the  jaws  nearly  equal,  almost 
straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides,  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  and  from  8  to  4  feet  long; 
the  teeth  are  ^z^,  conical,  prqjectjng  from 
the  gums,  largest,  nearest  together,  and  most 
curved  in  front,  interlocking  in  the  2  Jaws,  and 
laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
symphysis  very  long;  the  blow-hole  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  an  unusual  form ;  eyes  very 
small,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  inches 
above  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  auditory  fora- 
men open  but  small ;  the  pectoris  fsn-shaped, 
14  feet  long  and  1  foot  broad  posteriorly ;  dor- 
sal much  depressed  and  nearest  the  taU:  cau- 
dal 2^  feet  wide  and  festooned.  The  color  is 
shining  pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
spots ;  the  m  nnoer  the  akin  is  highly  prized 
by  the  Hindoos  as  an  external  appUeation  in 
petafoldbeseei;  the  flesh  is  like  lean  bee^  and 
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Is  rar^j  If  erer  eat«n.  It  U  ctmiToroiU,  fted- 

ing  principally  on  fish,  in  the  pnniiit  of  which 
h  is  very  active,  bnt  at  other  times  is  rather 
flow  in  its  motions.  It  inhabits  tiie  rirer 
Ganges  as  &r  as  the  head  of  navi^don,  but  ia 
most  abundant  where  its  nomerons  months  open 
into  tJie  sea;  it  is  less  strictly  flnviatile  than 
the  dolphin  of  the  Amazon  (inia  Bolitientit}. 

SOOT,  the  fine  earbonaceoos  particles  car- 
ried np  from  burning  fbel  and  disperaed  in  tha 
or  depodted  npm  the  valla  of  ohimn^ya. 
The  substanoe  contains  bemde  carbon  nnmerooa 
pTodnots  of  the  distUlaticm  of  the  oombostible 
material,  which  give  to  It  a  value  for  various 
eoonomioal  purposes,  some  of  which  are  named 
in  the  account  of  Lahfbulok,  a  variety  of  soot 
prepared  frogi  oleaginous  or  resinous  matters. 
Ordinary  soot  is  obtained  ^om  the  swee|)iDg 
of  ohimueys,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  one  denved 
bom  wood  and  the  other  fVom  bituminous  coal 
fires.  Both  make  valnable  manures,  and  the 
latter  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  east 
of  England,  where  it  prodnoes,  when  applied 
St  the  rate  of  16  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  most 
Inxurianf  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  It 
Is  collected  in  Londra  to  the  amount  of  over 
1,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  Is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  abont  5d.  per  budiel.  The  following  is 
given  as  Uie  oompodtion  of  a  sample  analysed 
^  Mr.  Solly: 

Oonbwtibl*  Duttar,  or  ohareoal   STI 

Silti  ortBiDiottt*   IM 

SoltaofpeUiliMidwda   M 

Ozldewlron   SO 

fltUc*   05 

Alnnlu   81 

SnlshaM  of  Uma   81 

OnnKHiato  of  magnMln   t 

Total  ijoM 

Its  active  properties  are  in  great  part  dne  to 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  whidi  are  the  snlphate 
and  hydrocblorate,  absorbed  by  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  and  in  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition to  be  given  oat  as  required  by  the  grow- 
ing plants.  It  is  spread  upon  the  land  in  the 
spring  in  the  manner  of  sowing  wheat,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  are  increased  by  mixing  with 
it  a  portion  of  common  salt.  Sir  H.  Davy  found 
the  liquid  produced  by  dissolving  6  quarts  of 
aoot  in  a  hogshead  of  water  an  excellent  mix- 
ture for  watering  garden  and  pot  ^ants.  Wood 
aoot  was  carefully  analyzed  by  S.  Braoonnot 
with  the  following  result :  • 

TTlmlno  or  gelne   803.0 

Aiotlxod  matter,  eolnble  in  iraterbnt  not  tn  aleohol.,  SOO.O 

Oarbouateof  UmeaadtrMMofeariMHMtoofmacnoita  14S.I 

Water  t   1260 

Aeetateoflime   HLO 

Bnlphate  of  lime   Cao 

Acetate  of  potash   41.0 

OarbnnaoeouB  matter  luolablo  in  SlkaUai   83lS 

Ferro-pbosp bate  of  lime   IM 

BUica   fliS 

Acetate  of  magnesia  

Aabollne  (a  peculiar  acrid  ud  blttec  prindlrfo)  abont  ILO 

Chloride  of  pvtasetDin   aS 

Acetate  of  ommoDUibOKk.   1.0 

Acatato  of  Iron   tnoe 

Total  IfiOM 

From  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  tiie prod- 
nota  of  the  destmotive  distillation  of  ocnubiutl- 


ble  m^ttera,  a  portion  of  the  oarbonaaasas  sat 

axotized  ingreueuts  presoited  in  these  anslnM 
might  be  obtained  in  iho  forms  of  the  hTOie- 
carbons,  creosote,  oapuomor,  dtc.  The  axotiMj 
matter,  as  also  the  soot  itadf;  yields  oQ  bj  dhh 
tiUation. — Soot  in  the  form  of  tincture  wsb  fiir 
merly  a  favorite  medioine  with  the  Seoteh  pity* 
siiuans,  who  preetaribed  it  as  a  tonio  and  sztti* 
qwMuodio.  At  presMit  ita  use  in  medkaaaii 
aa  an  extonal  remedy  in  tibe  torm  of  deeoete 
or  <rintmait^  the  one  made  by  IxdliDg  two 
handftils  et  aoot  in  a  innt  vi  watw  for  lulf  in 
hour  and  fllterii^^  the  other  by  rubbhig  spa 
draohm  ot  finely  powdered  aoot  with  an  onaes 
of  lard.  Both  prove  efiSoient  ipplie&tioB>  ii 
varioua  caooerooa  and  oloerooa  liTeetioBs,  at 
though  the  ohimney  swew's  or  soot  osooer  is  t 
w^  known  affeoti<m  in  England. '  In  esse  at 
profose  discharge  after  aevere  and  eztesain 
bums,  Unt  soaked  in  the  decoction  and  sillied 
has  reduced  this  in  a  surprinng  manner.  Soot 
has  strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  like  chi> 
ooal  effeotnally  deodorizes  fool  ezhalationi. 

SOOTHSAYER,  an  orthopteroos  insect  of 
tiie  gronp  of  gnaptm  (raptoria),  and  gtam 
tmm(M(!Eabr,).  In  the  beat  known  qwdei  (it 
reliffiMO,  Linn.)  the  head  is  tinangolsr,  ths 
eyes  large,  the  prothoraz  very  long,  sad  die 
body  narrowed  and  Iwgthwed ;  the  sirterior 
foot  are  armed  with  hoo^  and  ^ines,  and  tlw 
shanks  are  c^bleof  being  donbled  upca  ths 
under  md»  of  the  thigh.  When  at  rest  it  viM 
upon  the  4  posterior  legs,  with  the  head  ud 
prothorax  nearly  erect,  and  ibe  anterior  M 
folded  backward ;  ft«m  thia  singular  sttitadi 
it  is  called  the  praying  numtis  or  aootimjff 
(prie  Dim  of  the  Frenoh).   They  are  slorii 
their  motions,  waiting  on  Xhe  brandies  of  tmt 
txA  shrubs  for  aome  insect  to  pan  within  tbor 
reach,  when  they  seize  and  hold  it  with  tfas 
anterior  feet,  and  tear  it  to  pieces.  Tfaej  ut 
vonuHoos,  aometimea  praying  imon  eadi  othirf 
they  are  ben^tdal  to  man  in  destroying 
tNUlars  and  otiier  Inaeota  ii^niioaa  to  v^etatioa 
The  «^  are  deporited  in  2  l<Hig  rows, 
ed  by  a  parc^mioit-like  «ivelope,  and  attsehed 
to  the  itolk  of  a  [dant;  the  nyn^h  is  sa  vw 
oious  as  the  perfect  inaeet,  from  which  itdi^iM 
prindpally  in  the  less  de\^loped  wings.  Tb^ 
are  most  abundant  in  the  trt^eal  regKm  <■ 
Africa,  South  America,  and  India,  out  «• 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  Amorica, 
Europe,  and  Australia.  In  the  sooth  of  f>ue« 
it  was  once  a  popular  belief  that  this  ioioet,  n 
HKiken  to,  woidd  point  out  the  way  to  a  M 
child,  and  in  central  and  S.  Africa  it  ia  still 
garded  witii  veneration. 

SOPHIA,  or  TmADmA,  a  town  of  Enropett 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  aitoated  on  the  Bogana.* 
tribntaiy  of  the  Isker,  near  the  N.  tooX  ofus 
Balkan  moontalns,  and  on  the  gnat  n>*^^ 
OcHtistantinople  to  Belgrade,  810  m.  W.  N.  W. 
from  the  former  and  350  m.  S.  E.  from  the  lu- 
ter ;  pop.  abont  60,000.  It  etands  in  an  er^ 
live  plain,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  oroostsi 
and  dirfy,  and  the  honaea  geurally  of  >M* 
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a^rpeannoe.  Sophia  hu  a  castle,  sereral  Chris- 
tun  ohnroheB,  nameroos  mosques,  elesant  pab- 
lio  hatha,  bazaan,  and  khans.  It  is  the  see  of 
Jwth  Oreek  and  Roman  Oatbolio  bishops.  The 
mann&otnrea  consist  of  cloth,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco. Sophia  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Justinian  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town 
of  Sardica,  or  Upper  Sardica,  an  important 
place  of  Upper  Hoeaia  cdehrated  for  an  ©ccle- 
idtttioal  ooanott  held  there  in  M7.  It  vat 
eoncraered  by  the  Turks  in  18dS. 

aOFHIST  (Or.  tra^Hrr^,  a  wise  or  shrewd 
man),  in  Grwuc  an^nity,  a  term  originally  ap- 
pliea  to  every  one  distingoiahed  for  intellectnal 
aooomidiahments,  as  Solon  the  lawgiver,  Tha- 
myris  the  bard,  Isooratea  the  rhetoridan,  the 
7  aagea,  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  philosophers.  More  partioolarly,  it  des- 
ignMed  a  profession  of  rhetorical  teachers  in 
fae  age  of  Socrates.  In  the  Athenian  repab- 
lio,  where  every  dtizen  was  obliged  to  plead 
bis  own  caose  before  the  dicaatery,  and  ooold 
hardly  exert  political  inflnence  without  the 
talent  of  fluent  spiking,  rhetorio  came  to  hold 
a  fcHrconost  place  in  edooation.  Among  the 
sophists  or  profesaon  of  this  art,  in  the  latter 
part  of  Uie  6th  centniy  B.  0.,  were  men  of 
wninent  abilities,  maaten  c£  &e  learning  of  the 
age,  with  treasures  of  aooumnlated  thonght  on 
■oientifio,  moral,  and  politicat  snlyects,  capable 
of  impresdve  oompodtion  and  Qteechf  and  in 
mnch  request  for  tnuning  the  youth  of  rich 
and  noble  fomiliea.  The  more  snooessfhl  of 
them  acquired  wealth,  enjoyed  the  highest  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  travelled  from  city  to 
^y  with  general  admiration,  their  arrival  be- 
ing celebrated  as  a  festival,  while  hearers  and 
pupils  flocked  to  them  in  crowds.  Grote 
assigns  two  reasons  for  the  disrepute  which 
eame  to  be  attached  to  the  profession:  first, 
the  natural  distrust  or  envy  which  mingles 
with  the  admiration  feh  by  the  ignorant  for 
aaperior  intelkot,  a  temper,  he  sn^ests,  which 
made  chafes  of  ma^  so  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages:  and  seoraidly,  the  fiiot  that  the  soph- 
bta  tmgnt  for  pay,  against  which  practice  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  cherished  a  vehement  re- 
pugnance, regarding  it  as  nothing  less  than 
servitude,  and  as  thoroughly  dishonoring  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  hos- 
tile represeotations  of  Plato,  which  have  been 
repeated  by  most  modem  historians  of  philoso- 

Ehy,  may  be  explained  also  by  the  difference 
etween  his  point  of  view  and  theirs;  he  be- 
ing a  ^>ectt]ative  reforms,  dissenting  on  some 
fhndamental  points  from  society  as  established, 
and  admitting  t^e  unfitness  and  distaste  of  his 
disciples  for  practical  life ;  whOe  the  sc^hlst's 
direct  bn^ess  was  neither  with  social  reform 
nor  ethical  theory,  but  only  to  fit  young  Atheni> 
ans  for  active  and  honorable  careers  according 
to  the  existiDg  social  oonditiona.  They  have 
been  cbai^d,  therefore,  with  a  denial  or  re- 
mmciation  of  tme  science,  with  esteeming  all 
knowledge  as  subjective  and  true  only  for  the 
individual,  with  aiming  to  show  the  unimpor- 
voL.  jxr.— 60 
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tanoe  of  truth  by  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  by  sp^iking  with  equal  plausi- 
bility for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  and 
with  thus  corrupting  the  public  virtue.  But 
the  sophists  had  la  common,  not  a  system,  but 
an  art,  and  wrought  variously  in  the  interest 
of  intelleotaal  cuUure  and  achievements,  in  an 
epoch  when  traditional  faith  had  declined,  and 
before  Socrates  had  given  a  positive  tendency 
to  philoeiqthy.  The  teachers  denounced  by 
Plato  as  sophists  were  Protagoras  ttf  Abdersi 
Gor^as  of  leontini,  Polns  of  Agngentum,  IQp- 
pias  of  EUs,  Prodicus  of  Oeos,  ntrasymadras 
of  Ohalcedon,  and  Suthydemus  and  Dionyso- 
doruB  of  Chios. — ^A  fall  treatment  of  the  subject 
can  be  found  in  Grote's  "Histo^  of  Greece," 
chap.  IxviiL  Br.  T^hewell's  '*Phitonic  Disr 
k^es  for  En^ish  Beaders,"  vol.  il  (London, 
1861),  contuns  the  anti-sophist  dialogues. 

SOPHOCLES,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  bom  in 
the  Attic  village  of  Oolonns  in  496  or  495  B.  0., 
died  probably  in  406.  He  was  about  80  years 
younger  tlian  .^sohylus,  and  16  years  older 
than  Euripides.  Having  gained  the  prize  of  a 

rland  both  in  mudo  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
his  16th  year  selected  for  his  beauty  and 
musical  skill  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
lyr«  ia  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  and 
sang  around  the  trojphy  in  the  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Salamis.  In  468  he  first  came 
forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
having  for  his  rival  the  veteran  .£s<diylus.  The 
representation  was  at  the  great  Dionysia,  pre* 
led  over  by  the  first  archou ;  the  judges  wers 
Oimon  and  his  colleagues  who  had^ust  return- 
ed from  the  conquest  of  Skyros,  bringing  with 
them  the  bones  of  Theseus;  the  play  pre- 
sented by  Sophocles  was  ^bably  the  '*  Trip- 
tolemuB,"  celebrating  the  Eleusinian  hero  as  a 
patriot  and  civilizer;  the  public  into-estand 
expectati<ai  were  strongly  excited ;  and  the 
first  prise,  which  for  a  whole  generation  had 
belonged  to  .^sohylus,  was  now  awarded  to 
his  youthAil  rival.  Prom  this  time  to  the  first 
triumph  of  Euripides  in  441  no  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known,  though  he  is  stated  to  have 
produced  81  plays  and  to  have  held  the  as- 
cendency on  tiie  Athenian  stage.  In  440 
"  Antigone,"  his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained 
the  prize,  and  so  delighted  the  Athenians  by 
its  reflections  on  pubUc  affairs  that  they  elected 
1^  one  of  the  10  ttrategi  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  engaged  as  the  colleague  of  Pericles  in  the 
Stunian  expedition,  but  neither  achieved  not 
sought  military  reputation,  and  amid  the  occu- 
pations of  war  was  able  to  indulge  tus  cheer- 
nl  temper,  volimtuous  ts8te&  and  habits  of 
tranquil  contemiuation.  Donaldson  argaes  that 
he  was  a  persoiul  and  political  friend  of  Perl- 
des,  and  it  is  certt^  tnat  he  enjoyed  familiar 
intercourse  with  Herodotus,  in  whose  honor 
he  competed  a  poem.  Buhiu:en  supposes  that 
it  was  not  tike  poet,  but  an  orator  of  tiie  same 
name,  who  after  the  destraction  of  the  Sicilian 
army  in  418  Sftvored  the  oligarchical  movement 
and  was  i^ipolnted  one  <»  tiie  10  nyw^oiAei. 
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EEs  poems  demonrtrate  hii  pabiotio  enthxi- 
wasiD,  and  he  refused  repeated  iavitatiaiu  to 
leavo  Atheni  aad  redde  at  foreign  ooorts ;  bat 
he  seems  to  have  been  coutcmt  with  the  career 
of  a  BQcoeaafol  dramatist,  and  to  have  taken 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  Daring  the  84 
years  following  the  socoees  of  "  Antigone^'  he 

{irodaced  81  dramas,  coatending  with  ^Eschy- 
08,  Euripides,  Oboerilus,  Arirtias,  Agatbon, 
and  his  own  son  I<^hon,  guning  the  first 
prixe  20  or  24  times,  the  second  frequeatlj, 
but  nerer  the  third.  A  comparison  of  dates 
ahowB  that  he  brought  out  a  tetralogy  (not  al- 
ways including  the  satyrio  drama)  at  fii^  <aiee 
in  8  or  4  years,  and  afterward  at  least  onoe 
in  2  years,  the  era  of  tiie  Peloponnesian  war 
being  the  most  prolific  He  bad  two  sons, 
lophon,  bis  lawful  heir,  by  Kicostrate,  a  free 
AUienian  woman,  and  Ariston,  by  Theoris  of 
Koyon.  He  bad  the  greatest  affection  for 
Sophocles  "  the  younger,"  son  of  Ariston ;  and 
lophon,  apprehending  his  intention  to  transfer 
to  this  grandson  a  part  of  bis  property,  sum- 
moned him  before  the  <Ppanpts  on  a  obarne  of 
senility  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  aflyrs. 
In  defence  Sophocles  only  recited  a  passage 
from  the  *'  CBdipus  at  Oolonus,"  which  he  had 
Just  composed,  and  which  so  impressed  the 
judges  that  w  chaq;e  was  at  coioe  diamined, 
and  the  son  rebuked.  At  aa  adTanoed  aee  he 
filled  the  office  d  priest  to  the  natiTo  iiero 
Halon.  There  is  no  certain  authority  for  «• 
tber  of  the  accounts  of  his  death,  that  he  was 
ohoked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sustained  his  voice 
so  long  in  publicly  reading  the  "Antigone"  as 
to  lose  his  breath  and  life  together,  or  that  be 
died  of  joy  on  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 
It  has  been  said  that  be  combhied  all  the  qaai- 
ities  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Greek,  would 
make  up  a  perfect  character :  beauty  and  sym- 
metry  of  person,  mastery  alike  ia  ^e  two  de- 

Eartments  of  music  and  gymnastioB,  sfKintane- 
y  of  genius  and  faultlessness  of  take,  consti- 
tnUonu  repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  meditation, 
a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor.  Even 
the  comic  poets  treat  him  in  general  with 
respectfbi  reserve,  though  insinuating  his  love 
of  gain  and  sensual  indulgences.  A  melodious 
voice  alone  was  wanting  to  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  depart  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  for  the  dramatist  to  act  a  part  in 
his  own  pieces.  As  a  poet,  be  is  placed  by  the 
universal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  critics 
at  the  head  of  the  Greek  drama.  His  tragedies 
hold  the  just  mean  between  the  vague  and  sol- 
emn sublimity  of  Madiylm  and  the  fiuniliar 
scenes  and  rhetorical  piUhos  of  Euripides,  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  men  worthy  of  sym- 

Eathy  and  admiration,  while  the  former  de- 
ghted  in  relij^aa  themes  fit  to  inspire  awe, 
and  the  latter  abounds  in  unpoetical  disquisi- 
tion and  immoral  vehemence  of  pwdon.  He 
illustrates  the  age  of  Pericles,  intervening  be- 
tween that  of  the  heroes  of  Karathon  and  Sala- 
mis  and  that  of  the  sophists.  "  His  tragedies," 
says  K.  0.  Mailer,  <'are  a  heantlM  flower  of 


Attic  geniofi,  which  oould  only  IwvB 
on  the  boundary  line  between  two  ages 
fining  widely  in  their  oiMniona  and  node  of 
tiiin^ng.  He  poeaessed  in  perfection  that  free 
Attic  training  which  rests  wgon  an  unprda- 
dioed  observatkHi  of  hnman  affaira;  his  thoai^ 
had  entire  freedom,  and  the  power  of  aiaaUr- 
ing  outward  impresntms ;  yet  with  all  this,  he 
adiaitB  a  something  de^dy  rooted  in  our  em- 
science,  which  cannot  be  moved  and  luat  Mt 
be  touched,  and  which  a  voice  from  witUa 
wanis  us  not  to  bring  into  the  wlurlpool  of 
oieeaiation.  He  ia,  of  all  the  Gredu,  at  com 
the  most  piona and  the moBt  enlightened;  sad, 
hititing  apMi  the  ri^  mean  betwecai  adber- 
ence  and  oi^Kwition  to  the  traditional  belirfof 
his  cotmtry,  has  alwurs  the  skill  to  call  atten- 
ti(Hi  to  that  rade  of  his  religi<Hi  which  mot 
have  produced  devoticaal  feelings  even  in  a 
reflecting  and  educated  mind  of  that  time." 
Fnma  the  beauty  and  sweetaesB  of  his  style  ht 
was  called  the  Attic  Homer.  In  purity  of  die- 
tion,  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  haiiuoiiwu 
development  of  all  the  momenta  of  the  actira, 
he  was  unrivalled.  He  introduoed  importaat 
changes  in.  the  form  and  mechanism  <tf  tbs 
Greek  drama,  develi^ing  the  art  to  its  hwliflit 
perfection.  Excepting  in  the  trilogy  of  tbs 
"Ore^"  JEa(^jlxxa  had  never  allowed  mm 
than  2  actors  to  a{^>ear  upon  tba  stags  at 
once:  but  all  the  extant  pJaya  of  SephMto 
would  require  8  or  4  actors  to  represent  tbok 
The  dialogne  thus  gained  much  m  variety  ni 
energy,  and  gave  a  fuller  exhiUtion  (rf  tba 
passions  and  struggles  of  the  soul,  it  bong  tki 
ofQce  of  the  tritagonist  to  oppose  and  gajaaij 
the  first  person,  and  of  the  deuteragcoiiit  1^ 
friendly  sympathy  to  draw  from  him  his  gut- 
tier  feelings  and  more  secret  thoughts.  Tbm 
change,  says  KQller,  acctmipU^ed  "all  thtf 
was  necessary  to  variety  end  mobility  <tf  so- 
tioQ,  without  sacrificing  that  simididb^ 
oleamesB  which,  in  the  good  agea  of  anttq^* 
were  alwaya  held  to  be  the  moat  luimtiil 
qnalitlei."  The  part  which  fiall  to  the  afaom 
waa  also  con«derably  diminiahed  by 
thus  the  continuity  of  the  action  waa  vmk 
closer,  uid  the  interest  uA  raovenent  of  tbs 
piece  centred  in  the  actora  on  the  etagCL  Bot 
he  seems  to  have  aought  by  the  beuty  of  bit 
choral  odes  to  compensate  for  tii«r  brevit;, 
and  made  them  masterpieces  of  lyrical  giaw 
and  sweetness.  The  same  tendency  to  limi^ 
dty  of  structure  and  unity  of  developnunt  ap- 
pears in  his  custom  of  bringing  forward  at  tbs 
feetivals,  not  8  tragedies  and  a  aatyrio  ditiu 
on  the  same  subject,  as  .^schylas  had  done, 
but  4  entirely  distinct  plays,  each  eomplet*  ia 
itself.  His  ^ots,  therefore,  instead  <tf  cwauve- 
bending  all  the  oomplioated  destinifla  of  hb- 
ilies  and  tribes,  were  fiwmed  with  referean 
to  one  great  action,  to  which  the  whole  de- 
lineation of  charaetw  and  pasnon  otwtribatei 
—Of  the  118  dramas  attributed  to  Sopbodet 
by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  only  7  have 
been  preeerved,  to  which  Uoller  asMgni  ua 
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Ibllowing  cbronologioal  order:  "Antigone," 
**Electra,"  "Trsohioias  Women,"  "King  (Edi- 
pns,"  "Mai,"  "PhiloctetOB,"  and  "(Edipna  at 
ColoBas."  They  all  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  his  life,  reveal  his  art  in  Us  fiiU  matority,  and 
eeveral  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  anoients 
among  his  greatest  -works.  The  "(Edipus  at 
Oolonns"  was  first  brought  oat  by  his  grandson 
after  his  death.  There  are  also  fragments  and 
titles  of  his  lost  plays. — The  ediUo  prineep»  of 
Sophocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (160S).  The  text  in 
the  edition  of  Brunok  (2  vote.,  Strasboorg,  1766) 
has  been  the  baau  of  that  in  all  later  editions, 
unong  tiie  best  of  which  are  those  of  Erfurt 
and  Hermann  (7  vols.,  Leipsio,  1809-'S6),  Din- 
dorf  (Leipsio,  1880),  and  Wonder  (9  vols., 
Goth*  and  Erfart,  1881-'46).  Weloker  in  his 
GrieeMteh*  J^Sdim  has  collected  all  tiie 
fragments,  and  saggeeted  the  probable  out- 
lines of  some  of  the  lost  plays,  llie  best  trans- 
lations are,  in  German,  by  Solger  (1808),  Don- 
ner  (1843),  and  Fritz  (1648) ;  in  French,  by  Ar- 
tand  (1837),  Fagnet  (1649},  and  Goiard  (1862): 
and  in  English,  in  prose,  by  Adams  (1729)  and 
Bnokley  (in  Bohn's  "  Olassioal  Library,"  1849), 
in  Terse  by  Franklin  (lT68-'9),  Potter  (1788X 
and  Dale  (1824).  The  principal  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  biography  of  Sophocles  is  an 
anonynuns  eompilatiim  by  an  Alexandrian 
0re^.  Inqwrtaotoritioal  treatises  are  SchOU^s 
JShphokla,  ssM  LOem  tmd  Wirien  (1843),  Les- 
nng*s  unfiaisfaed  Ltibm  dm  Sophoi^  and  clu^t- 
ters  in  Sohl^el^  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Oriticism" 
(English  translation,  London,  1846),  and  in  Hol- 
ler's History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece"  ^Wlish  translation,  London,  1868). 

80PH0NISBA.   See  Mabinibsa. 

SOPRANO  (lU,  the  treble  or  highest  spe- 
des  of  female  roioe,  extending  generally  firom 
0  above  the  base  *olef  note  to  A,  B^  or  0  in 
alt.,  and  sometimes  higher. 

SOR  AOTE  (now  MonU  di  S.  Orate),  a  moun- 
tain of  ancient  Etmria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Falisdf  vidble  and  about  36  m.  N.  from  Rome. 
It  is  an  ofB»t  from  the  Apennines,  separated 
from  the  general  diain  by  the  valley  « the  Hber, 
and  rises  In  an  abrupt  mass  2,140  ftet  above 
the  sarroondlDg  taUe  hud.  It  vaa  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit 
vhere  the  present  monastery  of  S.  Silveatro 
stands,  and  was  worshipped  tiiere  with  pecn- 
Ii»  rites. 

SORBOJfNE,  Thb,  a  college  of  the  univerrfty 
of  Paris,  founded  and  moderately  endowed  in 
1S63  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  ch^lain  to  St.  Loois, 
to  furnish  gratuitoas  instruction  in  theology  to 
the  poor  students  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the 
college,  about  80  in  number,  were  lUvided  into 
fellows  and  conunonere.  The  fellows  were 
usually  doctors  in  theology,  and  were  admitted 
after  a  triple  Bcmtiny  and  the  gratuitous  de- 
livery of  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy. 
They  reeeived  iiixAr  maintenanoe  in  the  aemi- 
nary  hnil^nK,  and  ff  th^  iiuxnne  frnn  any 
otiier  soDToe  did  not  reach  40  livree  (about  $1^ 
per  annnDf  they  reonved  a  tiifUng  stipend;  if 
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it  exceeded  that  sum,  they  pdd  tiie  amount 
of  that  stipend.  The  oommonera  were  required 
to  be  bachelors  in  theology,  and  were  main- 
tained in  the  college,  bat  had  no  voice  in  its 

?9vemment  and  no  stipendiary  allowance, 
bey  were  subjected  to  a  triple  scrutiny,  and 
were  required  to  defend  a  thesis.  Within  a 
oentnry  from  its  organization  the  college  was 
largely  endowed  and  had  many  distinguished 
members.  The  doctors  of  tiie  Sorbonne  were 
regu^ed  during  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  l7th 
oratturies  as  the  most  eminent  theolc^ans  of 
the  Boman  Oatholio  ohuroh,  and  were  often 
called  upon  to  dedde  important  fhe(dogieaI 
questions  whioh  convulsed  Europe.  They  ad- 
vised on  the  claims  of  contending  aspirants  to 
the  p^aoy,  opposed  the  reformation,  defended 
tiie  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the 
papal  supremacy,  were  divi^d  at  fi»t  on  the 

auestion  of  Jansentem,  and  finally  declared 
iwaeelvea  against  the  bull  Vnigtnitvs,  thereby 
losing  many  of  their  members.  The  first  print- 
ing press  in^Paris  was  established  in  their  col- 
lege. Their  buildings  having  become '  much 
dilapidated.  Cardinal  Richelieu  rebuilt  them  in 
the  early  part  of  the  l7th  century,  and  erected 
a  fine  chapel  on  the  site  of  Hheir  preparatory 
sdiooL  During  the  16th  oentnry  the  Sorbonne 
gmtiy  declined  from  its  previous  reputaUui, 
and  ia  1789  it  was  soppressed,  and  Ins  never 
been  restored.  JtB  baildingB  m  now  ooonpied 
l^the  tuadimie  tuUeenitairt  otFaxiB. 
SOREL,  Aosas.  See  Aonxs  Sobu. 
SORGHUM,  a  spedes  of  grass  commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  millet,  or  torghum  vul- 
ffartt  (andropogon  torgkum  of  Steudel),  the  bo- 
taniciu  character  and  relations  of  which  are 
given  in  the  artide  Hillet.  The  species  in- 
olndes  at  least  4  varieties,  viz.,  the  broom  com, 
hnphee,  dorra,  and  8.  meri,  which  appear  to  be 
merely  modified  forms,  exchanging  their  prop- 
erties with  each  other  when  growing  near  to- 
gether, and  also  producing  new  hybrids,  thus 
resembling  the  varieties  of  Indian  com.  From 
a  remote  period  sorghum  has  been  cultivated 
in  E^pt  and  In^  as  a  forage  plant  and  as 
food  »r  animals  and  mui.  Attention  was  first 
called  to  theplants  in  Europe  by  Prof.  Pietro 
ibtlutno  of  Florence,  who  in  1^6  attempted  to 
introduce  the  imphee  from  Oaffraria  into  Italy, 
b  1851  seeds  were  sent  to  Paris  by  the  French 
oonsul  at  Shanghai,  all  which,  it  is  said,  died 
excepting  one,  and  from  this  alone  have  been 
prodnoed  all  the  plants  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Leonard  Wray  of  England  about  the 
same  time  called  attention  to  the  varieties  of 
the  plant,  at  least  10  in  number,  cultivated  by 
the  Zooloo  Of^res,  for  the  sake  of  the  sac- 
charine juice,  which  they  consumed  by  chew- 
ing the  stalks,  withont  undertaking  to  convert 
it  into  sugar.  In  1660  the  tuori  variety,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  bwan  to  attract  attention 
&  the  United  States,  l£e  patent  office  depart- 
ment at  Washington  introdndng  aome  seeds 
from  Franoe;  and  tiie  same  being  d<me  upon  a 
modi  latger  soate  1^  Ur.  Orange  Judd  of  K«w 
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York,  editor  of  the  "American  Agrionltnr- 
ist,"  who  imported,  at  an  expense  of  $1  per 
lb.,  1,800  lbs.  of  seed,  and  distribated  over 
26,000  separate  parcels  to  the  subscribers  of 
his  jonmal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  are  the  chief  condosions  of  in- 
terest resulting  from  its  culture.  It  thrives 
wherever  Indmn  com  will  grow,  and  even 
upon  lighter  soils  than  are  suited  to  that  crop ; 
bat  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  iweninff 
its  seeds  N.  of  lat  41°.  It  may  be  onlttTated 
in  the  same  manner  in  hills  and  rows,  or,  when 
designed  for  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  be  sown 
broadcast.  When  fnllj  grown  the  plant  is 
from  6  to  18  feet  high,  the  stalks  1  to  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  w^ht  of  tbe  green  crop 
to  the  acre  from  10  to  40  tons,  and  tiie  seed 
from  16  to  60  bushels.  For  fodder  it  has  not 
proved  so  Talaable  as  was  anticipated,  oatde 
not  always  bein^  fond  of  the  stalks,  and  these 
sometimes  provmg  injurious  to  them  on  ao- 
oount  of  the  large  woportion  and  hardness  of 
the  woody  fibre.  Well  trimmed  %talks  yield 
aboat  '60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  juice; 
and  of  this  from  6  to  10  gallons,  aooording  to 
the  locality,  Uie  soil,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
canes,  make  a  gallcn  of  nmp.  The  product 
of  Juice  to  the  acre  is  from  100  to  400  gallons, 
and  this  yields  fh)m  6  to  9  per  cent  u  alco- 
hol. Its  product  of  dry  saccharine  matter^ 
when  the  plant  is  well  matured,  and  grown 
upon  a  warm,  light  soU,  is  from  18  to  IS  per 
cent;  and  about  ^  of  this  has  been  pro- 
nounced well  defined  crystallized  cane  sugar, 
the  remainder  ginoose  or  grape  sugar.  The 
more  luxuriant  plants  from  the  riobest  soils 
are  less  productive  in  sugar.  Dr.  J.  Lawrenoe 
Smith  obtained  a  much  la^r  proportion  of 
juice  and  sugar  from  cane  perfectly  matured 
and  recently  cot,  and  has  g^ven  the  following 
table  of  the  composition  of  the  stalk  of  this 
plant,  of  the  sngar  cane,  and  of  beet  root : 
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He  found  that  if  the  juice  were  expressed  im- 
mediately after  the  stalks  were  cut,  nearly  all 
the  sugar,  amounting  altogether  to  ^  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  stalks,  might  be  secured 
as  crystalbzed  sngar;  but  that  after  catting 
the  sugar  rapidly  assumed  the  ^uoose  charac- 
ter, the  change  proceeding  from  the  cut  or 
bruised  surfaces.  The  method  he  recommend- 
ed of  preparing  the  sugar  was  to  heat  the  freeh 
Jnioe  rapidW  to  120",  then  add  for  each  gallon 
9  ounces  m  lime  slaked  with  6  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  to 
200  .  It  is  then  to  be  filtered,  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  the  mixture,  again  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  proper  consistency  for  orystalli- 
latMHL  the  heat  at  no  time  exceeding  216°.  If 
eacth  filtering  is  throng^  well  washed  animal 


charcoal,  the  rirop  may  be  made  very  tim, 
and  the  sugar  will  be  perfectly  white.  Tbe 
observations  of  Dr.  Smith  respecting  the 
amount  of  cane  sugar  contained  in  the  so^nm 
agree  with  those  of  M.  Leplaj,  who  has  ex- 
perimented in  France  upon  large  quantitiea  of 
the  plant  under  diffowt  otmditiom  He  finds 
that  bt^ore  fiowermg  tbe  plant  contains  little 
sugar,  but  that  this  is  develf^ted  as  thegrn 
wpnMchee  maturity,  and  is  chiefly  cane  sogir. 
Dr.  Hayes  of  Bnton,  however,  asserts,  fron 
his  mioroaooiao  and  chemical  examastwairf 
ttta  stalks  of  the  soi^nm,  and  also  <rf  aanite 
of  sugar  prepared  from  it^  that  the  saochsrios 
matter  of  the  canee  cultivated  in  this  ooimiiy 
is  purely  gluooae  in  a  semi-fimd  f<wm,  beoon- 
ing  crystuline  several  months  after  extrsetioB; 
aod  though  the  crystals  resemble  those  of  esM 
sugar,  the  product  itself  remains  a  higher  grade 
<3i  dry  frmt  sugar,  the  sweetening  quslity  of 
which  is  probably  not  more  than  one  thiri 
that  of  cane  snear.  He  admits,  however,  thst 
the  soi^hum  when  grown  in  Algeria  seoretv 
cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  that  tbe  srett 
grasses  usnally  yield  fruit  sugar  only.  Ths 
production  of  su^r  has  not  attained  nndi  in- 
portanoe  in  the  United  Statea,  but  the  ptaat 
continues  to  be  ooUiTated  to  a  great  and  nf- 
idly  increasing  extent  in  tbe  middle  and  weit- 
em  states,  emi»daUy  for  the  salra  of  the  rin^ 
whioh  is  readily  obtained  and  is  largely  ooi- 
sumed  in  tbe  place  of  the  molasses  of  the 
moQ  sugar  cane. — ^A.  work  on  the  sor^mn  me 
published  m  New  York  in  1867,  entitled  "So^ 
gho  and  Imphee,  tbe  Chinese  and  Afriem  Ss- 
gar  Canes,"  by  Henry  S.  Oloott. 

80RIA,  a  N.  province  of  Spaui,  in  Old  Oei- 
tile,  bounded  N.  by  Bnrgoe  and  Logrooo,  £■  1? 
Baragoesa,  B.  by  Gnadal^ara,  and  W.  by  Sego- 
via and  Bnif^ ;  area,  8,88]  sg.  m. ;  pop.  ^ 
1867, 147,468.  The  province  is  snrrooiMed  oa 
8  sides  by  mountains,  and  tiie  suiftce  ii  ^ 
vated,  rugged,  and  broken  by  many  vaDeyBSDd 

Slens.  "nie  Donro  risM  In  the  mountaiDB  sev 
le  N.  bonudaiy,  and  flows  first  &  and  Att 
"W.  into  the  province  of  Burgos.  Then  tn 
large  foresta  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  In  etau 
parts  <tf  the  province  the  field  labcv  is  does 
women.  The  roads  of  Soria  are  mere  tn<^ 
only  practicable  for  mulee,  and  it  has  in  eons*' 
qnence  but  little  communication  witii  the  so- 
rounding  provinces.— Bobia,  the  capital,  isst- 
nated  on  an  irr^ular  eminence  on  tbe 
bank  of  the  Douro,  118  m.  N.  B.  from  Ksdnd; 
pop.  6,400.  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs  biilt« 
the  18th  century.  The  most  important  oaw 
factures  are  earthenware,  leather,  and  io^ 
The  site  of  the  andent  Numantia  is  soppom 
to  have  been  4  m.  frvan  Snia,  bat  no  traeee  n 
it  remain.  Nej  sacked  tito  town  in  1806. 

SOBBEL,  hardy,  perennial-rooted,  berbeM- 
oofl  plants  of  the  genus  rvmex  Q^lJ^ 
natural  order  polygtmoMm.  The  dock  ewrs 
(£.  oM^osa),  a  native  of  Europe,  has  been  Utro- 
duoed  into  the  gardot  there <» '^""'rjj 
culinary  value,  being  employed  as  a  sdad  ff" 
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potherb,  and  in  oooUng  drinks.  Its  root  Is  Ico^ 
and  t^Mring,  of  an  astringent  quality;  its  stem 
«reot,  oylindrioalf  striated,  simple,  leafy,  1  to  3 
ftet  hi^;  its  learns  oblong,  orate,  and  sagit* 
tate,  smooth,  of  powerfhl  and  agreeable  aora; 
ito  floven  dioodons  in  branched  panicles,  the 
sepals  6  uid  of  a  greuiish  color.  There  are 
•ereral  distinct  vanetiee,  differing  (K>m  eadi 
other  in  the  texture  and  aciditj  of  their  leaves, 
and  requiring  a  rich  and  well  manured  soiL  It 
is  seldom  cmtiTated  in  the  United  States,  being 
represented  bj  the  sheep  sorrel  (B.  aeetcteUa, 
Unn.),  a  smaller  plant  with  laneeoUte-hastate 
leaves,  the  flowers  in  panioolate  raoemes  of  a 
crimson  color.  It  is  adventitaotu  from  abroad, 
and  in  scone  soils  proves  an  exoeedinglj  troo- 
blesome  weed,  the  application  <tf  alkaoee  bdng 
needed  to  destroy  it— 'llie  monntam  sorrel 
((XByria  digffM^  Is  a  homMe  alpine  peremdal, 
with  very  acid,  kithiey-flhaped,  long-petioled, 
radical  leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers;  it 
was  also  fbrmerlj  cultivated  as  a  salad.  It  is 
found  in  Eorope  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States. — ^The  wood  sorrels  (oxalida- 
em)  are  also  plants  with  sonr  juice,  componnd 
leaves,  symmetrical  6-parted  flowers,  with  10 
stamens,  an  imbricated  calyx  and  petals  convo- 
lute in  estivation,  the  pod  S-oelled  and  several- 
seeded,  the  seeds  abounding  in  albumen.  The 
otHnmon  wood  sorrel  {oxmu  aeetouUa,  linn.) 
is  a  low  ftemless  plant,  with  learns  and  flower 
stem  isstdng  from  a  sort  of  bnlb  or  scslr  riii- 
wam»\  the  lowers  hsre  6  white  petals,  slwitly 
ttotod  mMSh.  reddish  veins,  the  ksres  oonasting 
of  8  broadly  obcordate  leaflets.  It  is  common 
to  Europe  and  North  America,  bang  found  in 
deep  o<Hd  woods.  It  is  in  some  repute  abroad 
as  a  salad,  and  medically  employed  in  infiudons 
for  the  treatment  of  fevers.  The  violet  wood 
sorrel  {O.  walaeea.  Linn.)  has  a  little  scaly  bulb, 
very  broadly  obcordate  leaves,  scapes  bearing 
several  violet-petalled  flowers  of  considerable 
size,  blossoming  in  May  and  June,  and  found  in 
rich  rooky  woods  from  New  England  south- 
ward. A  very  common  weed  introduced  from 
Europe  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel  {0.  utrietay 
lann.),  with  le^y  stems,  which  are  at  first  erect, 
bnt  afterward  branching,  onall  yellow-petal- 
led  flowers,  and  erect  pods.  It  ooours  by  road- 
rides  and  in  gardens,  assuming  a  variety  of 
forms  as  the  soil  is  barren  or  fertile,  and  blos- 
soms throughout  the  season.  There  are  some 
other  species  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  which 
liave  been  introduced  mto  the  greennouse  on 
account  of  their  beauty  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  world  em- 
^oyed  as  food,  such  as  the  two  of  South  .^er- 
ica {0.  erenata,  Jaoquin),  with  tuberous  roots, 
which  after  exposure  to  the  light  become  sweet 
and  are  eaten  like  the  potato;  and  the  0.  Deppei 
has  fleshy  roots,  free  from  acidity,  which  con- 
tain mntdlage  similar  to  salep.  The  4>leaved 
wood  sorrel  (O.  tetn^tkfUa),  a  native  of  Mexi- 
co, has  lUwwiae  fleshy  roots,  which,  like  those 
<if  the  0.  maubiUa  and  enunsaufti,  are  used 
for  food.  The  wood  sorrels  are  natives  of  all 
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the  hotter  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
and  titieir  chief  quality  is  a  strong  acidii^  canaea 
1^  the  presence  of  oxtdic  acid  oontained  m  them. 
(See  OxAuo  Aom.) 

SOBRENTO  (ano.  8urrmtum\  a  <aty  of  Na> 
pies,  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Oastellamare,  on  a 
promontory  on  the  8.  ude  of  the  guU^  and  about 
16  m.  8.  S.  £,  from  the  dty  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arohbisnop, 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  6  other  churches, 
and  interesting  ruins.  There  are  in  the  vicin- 
ity several  curious  grottoes  and  caves.  The 
town  has  some  manufiwtories  of  dlk,  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  ralk,  oranges,  and  ouier  fruits, 
oil,  and  wine.  It  was  at  one  time  fomous  for 
its  diver  wine  goblets.  The  monntains  driimd 
it  from  the  S.  and  W.  winds,  and  the  oUmate 
is  delighthL  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  tiom 
Omna,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Au- 
gustus. In  A.  D.  79  it  soflbred  sererelT  from 
an  eruption  <(tf  Vesnvfoa  It  is  the  UrthpUoe 
of  Tasso. 

SOTO,  De.  See  Db  Soto. 

SOUBISE,  Bbnjaiok  db  Rohah,  seigneur 
de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  about  1589,  (ued  in 
1641.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ben6  n.  de 
Rohan  by  Catharine  of  Parthenay,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Sonbise,  and  tiie  brother  of 
Henri  de  Rohan,  the  chief  of  the  French  Prot- 
eetantck  and  fint  served  in  Holland  under  Man- 
rice  of  Nasaan.  Vhen  the  hostilities  with 
dte  Ostholies  broke  out  in  1631,  he  waa  tp- 
pc^ntad  by  tlie  Protestant  assonblj  held  at 
Bochdle  to  the  command  of  Pcdtou,  Brittany, 
and  Anjou ;  and  after  the  other  ohiefb  Idd  down 
their  arms,  he  boldly  defended  St.  Jean  d'An- 
gely  against  the  royiu  army,  but  waa  obliged  to 
surrender  at  tiie  end  of  a  month.  Attempting 
to  renew  tiie  war  during  the  winter  of  1623, 
he  was  several  times  defeated,  and  repaired  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help  from 
James  I.,  but  failed.  In  1625,  bdzig  master  of 
the  islands  of  R6  and  016ron,  he  by  stratagem 
giUned  possession  of  a  royal  squadron  of  15 
sail  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  and  after  keep- 
ing at  bay  for  several  weeks  tiie  combined 
fleet  of  PVance  and  Holland,  was  otmqnered  by 
Admiral  Ifontmorenoy,  Sept.  16,  and  driven 
from  the  island  (tf  Oliron.  Returning  again  to 
England,  he  prevailed  npon  Charles  I.  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  which 
brought  about  the  hollow  peace  of  April  6. 
19S6,  Soubise  receiving  the  tities  of  duke  and 
peer.  When  Richelieu  in  1637  beeieged  Ro- 
chelle,  Soubise  took  part  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
made  by  the  Englldi  fleet  under  Bucklnghsm 
to  relieve  that  city ;  and  when  it  was  taken, 
although  indnded  in  the  edict  of  pacification 
of  1629,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  its 
terms,  and  ^nt  his  later  years  in  Englmd.— 
CnAKLBS  DB  RoBAN,  priuoe  de,  marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  1715,  died  July  4, 1787.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Iionis  XV.,  and 
rose  to  eminence  thron|^  his  ftvor,  though  a 
man  of  small  tslents.  Aide-de-oamp  to  tba 
king  flram  1741  to  1748,  and  governor  of  Flan- 
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den  ftnd  Huoaalt  in  1761,  he  was  placed  fai 
command  of  an  armjr  of  24,000  men  at  the  be- 
nmung  of  the  7  years'  war.  Being  saocessfnl 
m  his  first  operations  on  the  Rhine,  he  crossed 
that  rirer,  joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  ad- 
Tanced  to  Qo^ia,  where  he  was  sarprised  and 
■hamefolly  pat  to  flight  by  Gen.  Beydlitz  at  the 
head  of  1,600  Prassian  troops,  A  few  weeks 
later,  Not.  5,  1767,  be  was  ixnominioosly  de- 
feated at  Bossbach  by  Frederic  the  Great 
This  detracted  nothing  fVom  his  favor ;  he  was 
uppointed  minister  ta  war,  and  Uie  foUowing 
Tear  had  anothw  duef  oommand.  Owing  to 
the  military  skill  of  the  daks  de  Broglie,  who 
had  been  aaaocuted  with  him,  the  iVench  army, 
saocesaflil  at  Scmdershaasen  and  L&tzelberg, 
took  poaooasion  of  the  Ilesaian  electorate,  and 
Bonbiae  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  mar- 
abal.  Dnritig  the  campaign  of  1761,  Brog^ 
defeated  at  FuUngsbaosen,  pnt  the  responsilnl- 
ity  npon  bis  colleague ;  a  bitter  qaarrel  arose; 
bat  through  Mme.  de  Pompadoor^s  influence, 
Broglie  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  while  Soubise 
remained  in  full  favor.  In  1763,  by  following 
the  advice  of  Marshal  d'Estr&es,  be  won  another 
aaooess  st  Johannisberg;  and  repuring  to  the 
oourt,  where  he  paid  homage  in  turn  to  Ifme. 
de  Pompadoar  and  Hme.  Dnbairy,  he  oontinaed 
tobea&Toiite<tftheking.  On  the  death  of  lUa 
master  he  was  the  only  one  amtmg  the  eoortiers 
who  accompanied  his  remtuns  to  their  resting 
place  at  St.  Denis.  In  him  the  fiunily  <tf  Ro- 
ban-Soubise  became  extinct. 

SOUGITA  GEMPAK.   See  Gempax. 

80ULE,  Joshua,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, senior  bishop  of  the  Uethodist  Episcopal 
church,  Soatb,  bom  in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  1, 
1761.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798, 
ordained  elder  in  1803,  and  in  1804  iq>point- 
.  ed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine  district,  which 
embraced  12  circaits  and  one  station,  within 
a  ciroomferenoe  of  1,200  miles.  In  1808  he  at- 
tended the  general  conference  in  Baltimore,  at 
whidi  the  plan  a  delegated  general  oonfer- 
moe  was  adopted,  the  constitntaon  of  which,  as 
it  now  appears  in  the  "  Discipline,"  was  drawn 
op  by  Mr.  Soole.  After  prodding  over  varioua 
otiier  districts  in  limine  and  Massachusetts,  he 
was  in  1816  elected  by  the  general  conference 
book  agent  and  editor  of  the  "  Methodist  M^- 
azine and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
copate, but  declined  ordination,  not  being  will- 
ing to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop  if  the 
power  of  electing  the  presiding  elders  was  in- 
vested in  the  annual  conference,  as  was  then 
proposed  by  the  general  conference.  In  1620 
ue  was  stationed  m  the  city  of  New  York ;  in 
1821  he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station 
in  Hut  dty,  and  in  1832-'8  of  the  Baltimore 
titj  station.  In  1824,  the  general  conference 
being  held  in  Baltimore,  he  was  reelected  to 
the  episcopate ;  and  as  the  election  of  presiding 
elders  by  the  annual  conferences  never  prevail- 
ed, and  the  entire  prqject  was  now  abandoned, 
he  consented  to  <v^ation.  The  general  con- 
fiorence  <tf  1840  ^ipc^ted  him  its  r^treaentatiTe 
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to  the  British  Wealeyan  Methodist  ccnlerenoi 
in  1842 ;  and  after  falfilling  that  ^>p(HntDieiit, 
he  travelled  extensively  in  the  i^tish  ialudi 
and  in  France.  At  the  decease  of  Bishop  Bob- 
erts,  March  26,  1848,  he  t>ecame  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chorch.  At 
the  general  conference  held  hi  New  York  ta 
1844  be  took  a  decided  stand  agunst  t^e  action 
of  the  minority,  who  wished  Bishop  Andrev  to 
desist  frtnn  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  faua- 
tions  because  he  had  beoone  by  marriage  coo- 
neeted  with  slsTery.  This  case  havfaigrcnM 
in  the  divimon  of  uie  ohnrch,  Ksfaop  Boole  ad* 
hered  to  the  srathern  pwtion,  and  cbsnged  iet 
place  of  residence  from  Lebanon,  0.,  to  Nadh 
ville,  Tenn.  In  1868-'4  he  made  an  eoiscopd 
tour  in  Oalifomia,  and  has  since  wimdrswn 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  office  in  cans- 
qaence  of  impured  health,  thon^  ha  bI3I 
preached  occasionally  in  1859. 

80UL£,  Pbsbb,  an  American  statesman,  of 
Freni^fa  extraction,  bom  in  Oastillon,  dejurt* 
ment  of  Ari^e,  in  the  early  part  of  the  prcsenl 
centory.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lientenant-geii' 
oral  in  the  republican  armies,  who  afterrard 
filled  the  office  of  Judge,  previously  Iiereditii7 
in  the  family.  B^ng  destined  for  the  Anrch, 
he  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jendts^  eoQege  it 
Tonlonae ;  bnt  wearying  of  theologinl  tiaSn, 
he  went  to  complete  his  ednoation  at  Bcsdcoo^ 
and  soon  becaow  implicated  in  a  plot  sgalorf 
the  Bourbons.  He  took  re^ge  in  a  grillage  of 
Kavarre,  and,  after  fbllowing  for  a  year  the 
occupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  permitted  to  le- 
turn  to  Bordeaux.  Boon  afterward  he  repsiwd 
to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  at  tbo 
bar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Barthileni^  ttA 
M6ry,  edited  Le  JTam,  a  Journal  of  uhn  bb^ 
sentiments.  A  bitter  attack  upon  the  niiii^ 
brought  him  under  the  notice  the  authoritietk 
and  after  a  trial  at  which  he  defended  hitnielf 
with  boldness  and  skill,  he  was  sentenoel  to 
pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be  impriMBW 
In  St.  F^Iane.  Having  sneoeeded  in  naki^ 
his  escwe,  he  anbarked  In  1826  for  Amcriea 
and  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  year  establrtbed 
himself  in  New  Orleans.  He  applied  hbiiKtr 
aSNduonsly  to  the  study  of  Englrah,  passed  a 
examination  for  the  bar  in  that  language,  am 
soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  professoL 
In  1847  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  fcm 
Loniuana  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1649  wM 
reelected  for  a  ftill  term  of  0  years.  As  a  pn^ 
lie  man  he  took  extreme  Bootnem  grcund,  aw 
was  a  ft«qaent  participant  in  the  debates  wiaA 
preceded  the  adc^on  of  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  1860.  UpontheaccesfflonofMr.Hwos 
to  the  presidency  in  1668,  he  was  fflwii^ 
minister  to  Spain,  and  sotm  after  fan  annw 
became  involTedin a qwurel with M. 
the  IVench  ambaaaador,  whom  be  Bcvereff 
wounded  in  s  doeL  He  snbsequently  1^*  u 
influence  to  the  revolutionary  outbreii  of 
1864,  in  Madrid,  and  was  led  by  his  peeolu' 
views  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  a^Moiutioo  of  0*oa 
bj  the  United  States  to  exoeed  the  ioitnotitM 
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«f  Ilia  gOTanuneiit,  and  to  withludd  from 
knorledge  of  the  department  of  state  a  trea;^ 
for  reciprodtr  of  trade  between  tibe  United 
States  and  Onba  which  had  heea  oonclnded  hj 
the  American  secretary  of  legation  at  Mad^ 
daring  the  temporary  absence  of  the  nunister. 
He  partioipated  in  the  conferenoe  of  American 
diplomatists  at  Ostend  in  the  snmmer  of  1854, 
Ubd  was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  sea,  the 
French  goreroment  refining  to  give  hmi  a  pass- 
port to  travel  throagh  France.  In  that  confer- 
enoe  he  is  believed  to  have  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence in  seoaring  the  adoption  by  Messrs.  Bu- 
chanan and  Mason,  the  other  members,  of  the 
detdaratiott  that  Onba  most  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  as  not  only  necessary  to  the  politi- 
oal  power  of  the  repnblio,  bat  as  especially  indis- 

Eensable  to  the  welfue  and  security  of  the  slave- 
oiding  portion  of  the  Union.  He  retained  to 
the  UnltedStates  in  18SS,  and  haesince  taken  bnt 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  He  is  understood  to 
hare  been  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

SOULl£,  Mblohios  FniDfisio,  a  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  at  Foix,  Ari^e,  in 
180O,  died  at  Bidvre,  near  Paris,  Sept  23, 1847. 
He  received  his  coll^iate  education  at  Nantes 
and  Poitiers,  studied  law  at  Paris,  and  was  ex- 
pelled fi-om  the  school  there  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  He  published  in  l%t4  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  poems,  nuder  the  title 
of  Amour$  I^anpai$,  which  passed  unnoticed. 
He  then  became  the  foreman  of  an  npholstererf 
bnt  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  literary 
pursuits.  Jn  16S6,  through  the  influence  of 
Jules  Janin,  his  drama,  lumia  tt  JuUeUd^  was 
performed  at  the  Od^n,  and  ^rtntA  success- 
nil,  whereupon  be  gave  up  his  industrial  em- 

Sloyment  Christine  d  IhntaKubleaUt  a  6-act 
rama,  proved  almost  a  fulure  in  1829;  his 
Koble$  at  b&tirgwii  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
being  hissed  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night ; 
lAuiffny  was  at  least  listened  to  for  about  a 
month;  and  finally  came  Clotilda  in  1883, 
which  called  forth  volleys  of  applause  and  crit- 
icism. He  now  turned  his  attention  to  novel 
writing,  and  his  first  work.  Lea  d&uai  eadavret 
(1832),  was  very  popular.  It  was  followed  in 
r^d  succession  by  Ze  eoiueiO&w  d?&at,  Ia 
magnititeur  (1884),  Let  rmant  hi$torimu»  du 
lanmMdoe(l9Mr-*^),  Biane  et Louiae  (1886,  one 
of  do  most  impresrive  stories  ever  written), 
I^homme  ds  lettret  (1888),  Le  truAtre  tPkcU 
(1839),  Si  j«unem  tatait,  ti  vieillem  pouvaU 
(1842),  Lea  mSmoiret  du  diahle  (1844^  a  pow- 
erful picture  of  society),  which  were  original- 
ly pnbliahed  in  the  Journal  de$  dibati,  and 
many  others.  He  continued  also  to  write  oo- 
oaaionally  for  the  stage ;  among  his  later  plays, 
his  dramatization  of  the  chief  episode  m  bis 
Diane  et  Louiae^  under  the  title  of  Diane  de 
CMoty,  and  La  doteria  dea  genita  (1846),  had 
an  unparalleled  run.  The  original  editious  of 
his  novels  amounted  to  over  160  volumes, 
whiiA  are  now  reprinting  in  a  more  compact 
fimn,  and  already  fill  about  80  thick  Tols.  ISmo. 
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SOULOUQUE,  Faustin,  a  Haytian  general 
and  emperor  under  the  title  of  Fanstin  L,  bom 
in  tiie  sontiiem  part  of  St  Domingo  in  Vi^, 
By  birth  a  slave,  he  beoune  free  by  the  decree 
of  1790,  took  part  in  the  n^^ro  uunrreotion 
against  the  French  in  1808,  served  as  captain 
under  Boyer  in  1820,  as  colonel  under  Herard 
in  1844,  as  brigadier-general  under  Ouerrier  in 
184S,  and  was  commander  of  a  div^on  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Bioh6  in  1846.  While  the 
generals  Souffiran  and  Paul  were  diq^ntiug  and 
plotting  for  the  sncoession,  the  senate  unex- 
pectedly elected  Sonlonque  to  the  presidency, 
March  1, 1847.  By  his  anteoedents  he  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  mnlattoea,  but  jealous  of 
their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to 
his  interest,  andto  pnrsueasystem  of  terror  to- 
ward the  citizens,  nie  number  of  citizens  was 
dedmated  In  1848  1^  confiaDatioDa,  prosorip- 
tiona,  and  executions.  He  also  renewed  with- 
out success  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to 
subjugate  the  r^ublic  of  St.  Domingo.  Ia 
1849  he  caused  uie  restoration  of  the  einpire, 
ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost  unanimouslT 
chosen  emperor  (Aug.  26),  assumed  the  titie 
Faustin  I. ,  surrounded  himself  with  a  numerous 
court,  founded  a  militair  and  civil  order  and 
an  oraer  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  cocstitation, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right  at  any 
Juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  Hu  caprices 
fbrnished  abundant  themes  of  ridicule  to  for- 
eign journals.  He  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp,  April  18, 186S,  iiwitft^g  on  the  ocoa^ 
rion  the  oeremomal  at  the  ooronadon  of  ITspo* 
leon  L  In.  18S6  he  repeated  his  attempt  to 
oonqnn-  the  n^hboring  republic,  and  took  the 
,  field  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  but  was  so 
completely  defeated  by  Bantana  that  he  barely 
escaped  capture,  and  his  treasure  and  throne 
fell  luto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  campaign 
in  the  following  year  also  terminated  with  his 
defeat.  A  commercial  crisis  In  1868  increased 
the  general  discontent,  and  Gen.  GefErard,  an 
enterpriung  mulatto,  led  a  rebellion,  and  was 
recognized  as  preddent  of  the  republic  ef  Hayti 
by  the  civil  and  military  officials.  Soulonque 
took  refbge  (Jan.  16,  1869)  on  board  m  BritiA 
frinte,  wnion  bore  him  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

SOULT,  Nioous  JuH  de  Dbu,  dnke  of 
Dafanatia,  a  French  soldier  and  statesnuuif  bom 
at  St.  Anuns-la-Bastide,  now  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  March  29,  1769,  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
1852.  He  entered  the  army  when  only  16,dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  good  conduct,  and  soon 
reoeived  a  lientenant^s  commissioB.  When  the 
revolutionary  wars  commenced,  he  rose  vei7 
rapidly  through  daring  exploits  and  military 
talent.  A  obtain  in  1798,  he  passed  within 
a  single  year,  1794,  through  the  grades  of  chief 
of  battalion  and  colonel  to  be  promoted  to  a 
brigadier-^neral^ip,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  at  Flenrus  and  during  the  conquest 
of  Belfrium,  under 'Jourdan.  In  1796  he  parti- 
c^tated  in  the  Tlotoij  von  by  the  aame  general 
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at  AltenUrohen,  and  was  also  inftrnmental  in 

the  snoeess  of  Moresa  at  Friedberg.  la  1799, 
having  witii  hnt  6,000  Boldien  Tiotorionaly  op- 
posed 80,000  AoBtrians  at  liebtingen,  be  was 
K^Kiinted  general  of  division,  in  wliiob  capa- 
city be  joic^  HasB^na,  who  was  then  defend- 
ii^  the  frontiers  of  France  ag^st  the  combined 
Anstro-Russitm  armies;  be  toolc  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zaricfa,  and  porfloed  the  broken  re- 
mains of  Sawaroff 'a  army.  In  1800  he  accom- 
panied Hass6oa  to  Italy,  where  he  condacted  a 
series  of  bold  aivl  well  devised  operations  to 
relieve  Genoa,  then  besieged  by  an  Austrian 
army;  bat  on  the  point  of  storming  Uonte 
Oreto,  an  important  position  overlooking  the 
city,  be  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
bauds  of  the  enemy.  The  victory  of  Maren- 
go soon  after  procured  his  liberation.  Bona- 
parte introsted  hhn  with  the  command  of  one 
aivifli(Hi  of  &e  army  be  was  assembling  for 
the  invasion  of  Engiand ;  and  be  was  one  of 
the  first  marshals  of  the  empire  created  in 
1804.  In  1806,  when  the  so  called  army  of 
England  was  countermarched  Into  Germany 
against  the  Anstriana,  Sonit  commanded  the 
^1  corps,  and  participated  largely  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Ulm  and  Austorlitz,  The  latter  vio- 
toiy  was  in  great  part  completed  by  bis  firmness 
and  skUfhl  manoeuvring,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
hj  Nqwleon  the  "  first  strategist  of  Europe." 
Be  was  placed  in  command  at  Vienna,  and 
took  a  brilliant  part  in  tike  eampdgn  against 
Pnisnain  1806-^.  Two  di^  aftw  tiie  ^riotoiy 
of  Jena  he  defeated  at  weiusen  Qen.  Kal- 
krenth,aa(dd  offioerof  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
then,  in  conjunction  with  Kurat  and  Beraa- 
dotto,  carried  by  storm  the  city  of  Ltibec^ 
which  was  defended  by  BlOoher,  that  general 
himsdf  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  conquerors. 
Finally  he  to^  possesuon  of  £Oni{^berg,  June 

19. 1807,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created 
duke  of  Dalmatia.  When  Napoleon  resolved  on 
the  invasion  of  Si>ain,  Soult  was  sent  to  that 
country,  where  during  5  years  be  passed  through 
a  suocession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the  former 
adding  to  and  the  latter  detractkig  nothing 
from  his  reputation.  In  ooiyunction  with  Bes- 
sidres,  he  Seated  the  Spaniards  at  Buigos,  Nor. 

10. 1808.  la  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year 
he  pnrsoed  the  English  troops  under  Sir  John 
IbxHre  toward  Oomnna;  after  a  brisk  engage- 
ment, daring  which  the  English  general  fell  mor- 
tally woun^,  the  army  of  the  latter  embark- 
ed hastily,  with  their  artillery,  their  stores,  their 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  and  Soult  took 
possession  of  Ooronna  and  Ferrol.  He  subse- 
qnentiy  muched  into  Portugal,  carried  Oporto 
by  a  bloody  battle,  and  conquered  the  northern 
part  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  superiority  of  the 
English  army  under  Wellington  soon  obliged 
him  to  retreat  into  Spain,  which,  amid  great 
difficulties  and  disastrous  skirmishes,  he  accom- 
i^hed  to  the  admiration  even  of  Iiis  opponents. 
He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Arzobispo,  Aug. 
8, 1809,  and  completely  destroyed  their  army 
at  Ooafia,  Nov.  19 ;  then  ej^elled  the  insure 


reotionary  junta  from  Seville,  and  after  a  hail 
campaign  of  several  months  soooeeded  innb- 
duing  the  whole  south  of  &)8in  fromUurdsto 
Badf^oz.  Being  ordered  m  1811  to  ud  Ku- 
B^na,  who  was  sti^iggling  against  the  T^igljiit 
army  in  Portu^l/he  sacoesfifully  marched 
throuf^  Estremadora,  but  was  obliged  to  m- 
turn  into  Andalusia.  When  Marshal  BuWnd 
first  advanced  to  besiege  Badiyjox,  Scnlt  met 
him  near  Albaera,  where  a  hard-fought  baUb 
took  place,  May  16,  1811,  in  which  ms  tmj 
ezpenenoed  dread&l  loss ;  but  he  was  abla  to 
retreat  without  being  haraseed  by  the  atmj, 
A  second  attempt  against  Ba^oz  bj  ii» 
English  was  again  foiled  by  his  ekilfol  cmn- 
tions ;  but  a  tmrd  one  was  suooessfbl,  and 
lington,  after  a  terrible  assaolt^  April  6, 18U, 
took  possession  of  the  long  disputed  a^,  a 
strategetical  point  of  the  b^hwt  importaiin. 
The  English  comnumder  thm  aooomjdished  a 
series  of  successftd  operations  cnlminatiDg  ia 
his  victory  over  Marmont  at  udsmanca.  Tki 
ascwdency  of  the  French  was  at  an  end,  and 
their  armies  received  orders  to  concentrria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Soult  reloctantif 
obeyed,  brought  back  his  troops  tbrougb^wii 
to  Alba  de  Tormea,  and,  being  diasatiBoed  viA 
the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Eing 
Joseph,  was  hi^py  to  be  recalled  to  Fraaos  to 
take  command  of  the  imperial  guard.  But 
Joseph  having  been  defeated  at  Yittoiia,  Jum 
SI,  181B,  Niywleon  appc^nted  Soult  onnmiBd- 
ar-in-chiD£  On  reactung  Uie  seat  d  mtht 
jSnind  the  army  in  a  state  of  ctunplete 
ganizatioot  while  Pampelnna  and  St.  Sebai- 
tian  were  bedeged  by  the  English.  Sonlt,  re- 
storing order  and  spint  among  his  men,  at- 
tempted to  act  offensively ;  but  he  was  wonted 
at  nearly  every  point,  and  had  to  btH  bwi 
upon  the  intrenchments  near  Bayonne.  H* 
could  not  even  stand  here ;  the  enemy,  flnsbcd 
with  victory,  and  in  the  highest  staU  of  effi- 
ciency, drove  him  across  the  Adour  riw;  W 
he  disputed  with  indomitable  courage  eWT 
tenable  point,  maintained  his  army  unbrakoiiB 
front  of  superior  forces,  and  came  to  a  etaod^ 
Orthez,  where  he  was  nearly  victorious,  and 
finally  retreated  towurd  ToulonBe,  and, 
thon^  closely  pnrsoed  by  WeUingttat,  saSetti 
verv  little  loss.  Under  tiie  walls  of  Tooloni^ 
with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  ho  foo^  » 
last  battie,  April  10,  16U,  which  is  reckoned 
among  his  most  ^orious  exploits.  The  Ea^ulh 
numbering  three  to  one,  were  soccessfal,  tot 
Soult  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  city.  The 
news  of  the  emperor's  first  abdicatiou,  irbca 
folly  confirmed,  could  alone  bring  htm  to  is 
honorable  capitulation.  Napier,  the  hiatoi^ 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  is  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
Sonlt's  conduct  during  this  memMable 
paign.  Soult  adhered  to  the  new  gOTornnienti 
and  evinced  such  devotion  that  be  was  app"^ 
ed  minister  of  war,  Dec.  8,  1814;  both*  «» 
this  post  for  scarcely  8  months,  the  i^^^ 
looking  suspiciously  on  his  oondnet  On  tw 
return  of  N^Ieon  from  Elba,  he  vaa  iw«nt- 
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ed  m^or-general  of  the  ann^,  in  wbkh  capa- 
city he  acted  during  the  campaign  of  181S, 
XhiB  oaosed  his  ezUe  on  the  uoond  reitoration. 
He  was  allowed  to  reenter  his  native  ooantry 
ia  1819,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  mnoh  with 
tiie  court  that  in  16S7  he  was  promoted  to  a 
peerage  hj  Ohwles  X  On  the  revolation  of 
1830  he  Joined  the  Orleanist  party,  and  was 
flLppointed  minister  of  war.  He  foUy  reorgan- 
Ixel  the  French  army,  which  gave  evidence  of 
its  efficiency  in  the  enedition  against  Ant- 
werp in  1883.  iVom  thu  time  the  part  which 
SoQlt  pl^ed  in  poUtfra  was  nearly  equal  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  doke  (tf  Wellbixtoii 
in  England.  In  18S8  he  went  to  Xngland  as 
the  representative  of  the  SVenoh  king  at  the 
coronation  of  Qneen  Viotoria,  and  was  greeted 
there  by  court  honors  and  popular  acclama- 
tions. In  1889,  and  ftgain  in  1840,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  premienmip,  holding  at  the  same 
time  the  war  department,  and  so  oontinned 
until  1647,  when  tiis  fiUling  health  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  office.  On  t3iis  occasion  he  re- 
ceived the  extraordinary  rank  of  marshal-gen- 
eral, which  had  been  previonsly  conferred  only 
on  Torenne,  Villars,  and  Marshal  Saxe.  He 
q>ent  his  latto'  years  at  SooUaberg,  the  beanti- 
ml  conntiy  estate  he  owned  in  the  vioinlty  <ji 
his  native  villam.  ffia  JUmo^  were  poldlflh- 
ed  in  1864  under  the  supervision  of  his  son, 
Hector  Soult 

BOUND.  See  AoovmoB. 

SOUND,  Thz,  a  narrow  strait,  forming  one 
of  the  passages  between  the  Oatt^at  and  the 
Baltic,  and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See- 
land  from  the  coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  nauaUy 
oousidered  as  extending  from  Elainore  to  Hel* 
ringboi^,  a  distance  oi  80  m.,  having  an  aver- 
age width  of  8  m.  The  depth  ranges  from  4  to 
80  fathoms.  The  Danish  kings  formerly  owned 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  and  from 
time  immMnorial  all  vessels  passing  through 
it  were  required  to  anchor  at  ESsinore  and  pay 
dn^.  This  ohum  of  the  Daniah  government 
had  been  sanoticmed  by  treaties,  and  was  flnaU  j 
confirmed  and  rwnlated  by  tne  oonmsa  of 
Vienna  in  1816.  The  snm  paid  by  eaefa  vessel 
was  not  very  large,  being  so  mnch  per  ton,  and 
amomiting  on  an  average  to  about  $40;  but 
the  detention  often  cost  the  loss  of  a  fovorable 
wind,  and  thus  protracted  the  voyage.  Abont 
19,000  vessels  passed  Elmore  annually,  and  the 
average  receipts  were  abont  $766,000.  On 
March  14, 1867,  these  duties  were  formally 
abolished  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the 
eommercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  latter  com- 
muting the  does  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
917,889,480,  of  irhich  Great  Britain,  owning 
nearly  i  of  all  the  vessela  passing  the  strait, 
paid  $6,446,997.  A  anmrate  tre^  was  eon- 
elnded  between  Denmark  and  the  Umted  States, 
by  wUoh  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  $408,781.  By 
these  treaties,  Denmark  undertook  for  all  fa- 
tan  time  the  maintenance  of  the  lighthouses 
and  eaperintendenee  of  tiie  jdlotago  of  the 
Sound. 
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80UNDIKG,  the  practice  at  sea  of  oastiiw 
the  lead  attached  to  a  line  measured  off  and 
marked  in  fathoms,  in  order  to  ascertun  'the 
depth  of  water,  and  sometimes  also  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom,  wliich'  may  be  done  by  tiie 
lead  striking  upon  rook  and  communicating 
the  impresdon  tlirongh  the  line  to  the  han^ 
or  by  its  bringing  up  sand,  pebbles,  or  shetls 
adhering  to  tallow  stnok  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  lead  for  this  purpose.  Onsomeparts  of  the 
coast  experienced  navigators  depend  very  much 
upon  indications  thns  obtuned  for  jndf^ng  cf 
tiie  portion  of  the  vessel  in  foggy  weauier. 
For  an  account  of  the  methods  practised  for 
asoertdning  the  exixeme  depths  m  tiie  ocean, 
known  as  deep  sea  somiding,"  see  Atlantio 
OoBANj  vol.  ii.  p.  808, 

SOUTH,  BoBBBT,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
bom  at  Hackney,  IGddlesex,  in  1688,  died  July 
8, 1716.  Attachedfrom  boyhood  to  the  rdgn- 
monarchy,  he  read  the  Latin  prayers  at 
Westminster  school  on  the  day  of  the  exeootion 
of  Charles  I.,  praying  for  his  m^esty  by  name. 
He  entered  Ghristoharoh,  Oxford,  m  1661,  at 
the  same  time  with  John  Locke,  and  on  taking 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1666  wrote  as  a  imi- 
verdty  tai^  a  Latin  poon,  congratolating  Crom- 
weD  on  his  late  peace  with  the  Dntch.  He  re- 
odved  the  degree  d  master  of  arts  in  1 AS7,  was 
CMtlsined  in  1668,  was  elected  pnbllo  raator  <^ 
the  university  in  1060,  soon  afterward  became 
dumlain  to  tiie  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1668, 
and  a  canon  of  Obristchurch,  Oxford,  in  1670. 
HiB  sermons  were  noted  for  wit  and  sarcasm 
and  a  lively  and  vehement  style.  In  1677  he 
accompanied  Lawrenoe  Hyde,  son  of  Claren- 
don, on  his  embassy  to  Poland,  to  congrattdate 
John  Sobieski  on  his  election  as  king.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  presented  to  th^reo- 
tory  of  Islip,  m  Oxfordshire,  where  be  gave  Iiis 
curate  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  £100, 
and  expended  the  rest  of  the  income  in  educat- 
ing poor  children  and  improving  tbe  chmoh 
and  parsonage.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
ohampions  of  passive  obedienoe  and  tiie  divine 
rl^t,  was  opposed  aUke  to  Protestant  dissent 
and  to  Roman  Oatholicism,  preached  with  ap- 
plause as  royal  chaplain  before  Oharles  II.,  but 
would  aooept  no  preferment  either  from  Charles 
n.,  James,  or  Wuliam  and  Mary,  though  some 
of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  churui  were 
ofibred  to  him.  when  Sherlock  published  his 
"Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
Trini^,"  South  attacked  him  for  inouloating 
tritheism  (1698),  and  the  controversy  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  wit  and  personal  invective 
as  to  give  great  oflfenoe.  The  king  interposed 
to  pat  an  end  to  it.  and  a  popular  baUad  turned 
the  parties  into  rimcule.  Notwithstanding  his 
IntoleraDt  do<4riueB  and  fiery  temper,  he  often 
S^ve  in  hia  sermons  striking  proon  of  a  CSiriB- 
tian  spirit,  was  a  generoua  bene&ctor  throi^ 
hfe,  and  by  his  wOl  devoted  much  of  his  prop- 
erty to  charitable  purposes.  His  sermons 
abound  in  oonoeita  and  mat<q>hon,  but  are 
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BOffleedre,  and,  fai  respect  of  fl^Se^  pasqimou 

and  effective. 

SOUTH  AKERIOA.  See  Ahsbioa. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  oolonj,  slt- 
nated  near  the  oeatre  of  the  S.  coast  of  Atu- 
tralia,  boTinded  N.  hj  unoocamed  and  almost 
totaUy  unexplored  territoriea,  £.  by  the  colo- 
nies of  New  Son^  Wales  and  Yiotorisi  S.  hj 
the  South  Fadflo  ooaan,  and  W.  hj  an  laooea- 
pied  traet  of  West  AnstanUa:  extending  from 
lat  26*  to  88*  lO*  S.,  and  fh>m  long.  182°  to  141* 
E. ;  are*  abont  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
117,967.  The  s^led  part  of  tite  ooontiy  lies 
ohiefly  between  Spencer's  golf  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Unrraj  rirer,  and  is  divided  into  18 
ttmnttes.  The  chief  towns  are  Adelaide,  the 
capital,  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  Port 
Linooln,  Gawler  Town,  AngaBton,  and  Eoo- 
ninga.  The  coast  line  extends  abont  1,600 
and  is  low  and  desolate  in  the  W.  part  with 
aand  hills  at  intervals,  but  toward  the  E.  it 
rises  to  the  height  <^  from  600  to  800  feet,  and 
beoomea  rocky  and  well  wooded.  The  S.  £. 
part  is  deeply  indented  by  the  gnlfa  of  Spencer 
and  St  Ymomt,  and  tiiere  are  several  good 
bars  ukd  harbors.  There  are  nameroaa  islands 
off  the  eoaati  but  tiiey  are  all  smaU  with  the 
exeaption  of  Kangaroo  idand,  which  is  abont 
95  m.  long  and  26  broad.  Kangaroos,  thoogh 
once  BO  nnmerons  as  to  ^ve  the  name  to  this 
idand,  are  now  very  scarce.  It  lias  several 
fine  hays  whioh  afford  good  anchorage,  and 
belts  of  iron  ore  and  limestone  mn  uirongh 
the  interior. — That  part  of  the  colony  which 
lies  W.  of  long.  184°  £.  is  low  and  barren,  dea- 
titote  of  trees  or  grass,  and  covered  with  sorob; 
bat  between  that  line  and  the  head  of  Spen- 
Ow*B  golf  there  is  a  monntainons  tract  oooaiHed 
by  a  number  of  rugged  ranges  called  Gawler's 
ran^  These  moont^as  run  N.  W.,  and  at 
th^  W.  eztnonto^  reacih  an  devation  of  abook 
S,000  fbet  above  the  sea,  but  deonaae  in  hei^t 
as  they  ut«d  eastward.  Ilwre  is  no  fredi 
wstet  exoept  in  tiie  defla  d  the  rooka  immedi- 
ately after  rain,  bat  there  are  small  salt  water 
lakes  among  the  hills.  The  only  vegetation  in 
tills  r^ion  is  a  kind  of  prickly  grass,  and  Bom» 
aabolaoeoos  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins 
of  the  lakea.  The  ooontry  immediately  N.  of 
these  mountains  contains  extensive  tracts  of 
good  pasture  land  watered  by  several  fresh 
water  lakes.  On  the  S.  W.  part  of  &e  shore 
of  Speneer's  golf  the  soil  is  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, and  there  are  large  traota  of  good  grass 
land,  and  others  that  are  well  wooded;  but 
toward  tiie  N.  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
haa  but  few  patches  of  grass.  Bevwal  monn- 
taina  rise  to  a  oonnderahle  heic^t  about  the 
head  of  Spenoer's  gulf;  and  K.  of  them  liea 
a  level  deaot  oaUed  Toirais  barin,  which  li 
about  800  iSMt  above  the  sea,  and  uie  sand  la 
in  places  incroated  with  salt.  There  are  some 
monntaina,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of 
fl,900  foet,  on  the  £.  side  of  Spenoer's  gaU;  and 
between  them  there  are  extensive  graasy  plains, 
watwed  by  numerous  p<mda  and  amau  rivera, 
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This  ttflkm  temdnates  in  a  peninsala  aboot 
100  m.  k>Dg  with  an  average  brea^  of  about 
16  m.    Tim  snrface  is  generally  levA  lal 
mostly  covered  with  open  forest.  The  W  to 
the  £.  of  the  gnlf  of  St  Vmcent  is  tbe  moit 
valuable.   It  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  a  aa- 
ries  of  ranges  mostly  well  wooded,  ai^  Ute  mt- 
dnlatdng  cotmtry  between  the  ruiges  it  wdl 
adapted  for  agncndtural  pn^osaa— The  Ku>- 
ray,  the  lai^eet  river  of  Autralia,  entm  tU 
oowny  abont  lat  84°  S.,  and  pumns  a  nterd 
ir.  oourse  to  about  Itmg.  188^  40*  K,  idimit 
tnnu  abruptly  to  tbe  8.  and  flowi  to  the  lu, 
befm  entering  whidk  it  expands  into  akr^ 
lake  called  Lake  Victoria.  Ita  coarse  irithm 
South  Australia  is  about  250  ul,  for  the  vhiAt 
of  whioh  it  is  navigable.   Tbe  other  riven  art 
all  small.   The  oxuy  lake  o£  any  c(Hindeiabl« 
aize  is  Lake  Victoria  already  mentkoed.  It  a 
aboat  80  m.  long,  and  has  an  extreme  bresdlli 
of  10,  and  thon^  generally  deep,  the  8  chaa* 
nela  whioh  oonnect  it  with  Encounter  hay  in 
shallow  and  terminated  by  daogeroos  aand 
bars.   From  the  moat  eastern  of  these  cbai- 
nels,  a  narrow  lagoon  or  backwater,  callei 
Oo(Nrong,  extends  ahag  the  coast  ptrallel  ts 
tiie  shore  for  more  wmr  100  m.,  s^>arakd 
firom  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  of  no  great 
height.  From  Us  extremity  in  lat  Wt&i. 
a  number  of  lakes  extend,  separated  frm  tlis 
sea  by  grassy  flats. — ^Iron  ore  is  fosmd  in  w$sj 
parts  of  South  Australia,  lead  in  seversl  plaoMS 
and  gold  in  small  ^nantitise ;  but  copper  cw- 
stitntea  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  odoiiy. 
Numerous  copper  mines  are  worked,  and  aboot 
S0,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raised,  thatcf 
the  Burra-Burra  mines  yielding  76  per  cent  of 
metal.   Salt  is  abundant,  andjae;>er,  chaloedo- 
ny,  and  opal  are  all  found. — Ine  climate  of  tba 
inhabited  part  of  the  oountzr  is  veir  Sm,  b<t 
that  of  tha  desert  to  the  N.  u  exoeediailr^hBt 
and  dry.  In  the  8.  R  the  aesaons  are  oiriM 
Into  the  wet  and  the  diy;  tbe  latter  bagias 
abont  the  end  of  August  and  otmtinnes  tQl  tiif 
Old  of  March.  In  December  and  JannaiT  tbe 
heat  is  very  great,  and  when  the  wind  Uowi 
from  the  IT.  the  thermometer  often  riata  to 
116°.   These  winds  are  aocompanied  by  dond* 
of  dust,  but  they  aeldom  last  more  thu  afer 
hours,  when  they  shift  round  to  the  8.  V- 
6.,  and  the  temperatore  falls  inunedUtelr* 
These  Buddui  changes  are  not  ii^arioiis  to 
health.   The  average  temperature  is  67°,  and 
the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44°.  Betveta 
March  and  Angost  heavy  rain  falls,  and  tin 
country  becomes  covered  with  luxuriant 
dure;  but  dnrimg  the  summer  months  ^ 
ground  ia  oompleteb-  parohed  and  the  gn> 
withered.  Tbe  settled  parts  of  South  Auitrf 
Ua,  however,  are  not  subject  to  the  long  mb- 
tinued  droughts  which  are  sometime  so  dft- 
stmotive  in  New  South  Wales.— The  foreA 
contain  much  us^il  timber  of  large  dimeoaoD^ 
but  wood  fi)r  cabinet  work  and  the  finer 
poses  is  imported  from  New  South  fTales  aw 
other  plaoM.    The  terrUcoj  lying  betveM 
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TorreiiB  barin  and  Qie  E.  txrandaiy  of  the  eol- 
mj  contains  macfa  fine  paatnre  land,  and  the 
settled  districts  produce  all  the  ordinary  grun 
crops,  potatoes,  and  regetables  in  great  perfeo* 
tion.  Wheat  T^^lds  an  average  of  40  bnshela 
to  the  acre.  The  only  indigenoos  frnit  is  a 
kind  of  berry  eaten  by  the  natives :  bnt  all  the 
fruit  trees  oommon  to  temperate  cmnates  have 
aaooeeded  remarkably  well.  Many  varieties 
of  the  grape  are  grown,  together  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  mulberries.  Agricoltore  has  lat- 
terly made  great  advances,  and  this  colony 
promises  to  oeeome  a  large  gndn-prodneing 
oonntry.  The  na^e  animaJs  are  tbe  same  as 
those  oi  other  parts  of  Australia,  with  ibe  ex* 
ception  of  the  poronpine,  whioh  bi  foimd  on 
Kangaroo  ishmo,  but  not  on  the  mainland. 
All  the  domestic  animals  have  been  iutrodaced, 
bnt  mncfa  of  the  pasture  lands  ai^>ears  to  be 
better  suited  for  oattle  than  sheep.  The  kan- 
garoo dog  is  a  valuable  animal  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  88  well  as  the  neif^horing  oc^onies. 
He  is  a  cross  breed  between  the  greyhound  and 
English  bulldog,  often  exceeds  8  feet  in  height, 
is  strong  and  courageons,  and  is  nsed  in  theohase 
of  both  the  emu  and  kangaroo.  Much  damage 
is  often  done  to  the  green  crops  by  loousts.  The 
most  common  land  birds  are  we  emu,  mmy 
Idnda  of  paroqneta  and  cockatoos,  partridges, 
and  godls;  of  water  fowl,  there  are  pdicana, 
Tild  docks,  divers,  liaek  swans,  diluent  kinds 
of  waders,  and  cormorants ;  and  on  the  coasts  are 
Oi^M  pigeons  and  albatrosses.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  snakes  and  Uzards,  among  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  the  iguana.  Sish,  including  ex- 
cellent oysters  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  are 
abundant,  and  during  tbe  winter  months  whales 
frequent  the  coast. — ^The  aborigines  of  South 
Australia  are  of  the  same  oriental  negro  race 
as  those  of  other  parts  of  Anstralia;  bnt  4  dif- 
farent  dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  8  of  which  are  not  intelli- 
gible to  the  nattves  of  the  oonntry  about  tiie 
montii  of  the  }tvan§j  river.  The  tribes  withia 
the  settled  districts  are  ino^nsive,  and  S(Hne 
of  the  boys  are  emplOTod  as  htfdsmen  by  the 
stock  owners  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  eolony. 
There  are  schools  in  some  fdaees  for  th^  in- 
struction, bat  they  make  slow  progress  in  the 
ways  of  civilized  life.— The  exports  of  Sonth 
Australia  consist  almost  entirely  of  £&rm  prod- 
uce, fiour,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  beef,  copper 
ore,  and  copper ;  in  1860  their  value  amount- 
ed to  £1,656,876.  The  imports  eon^  princi- 
pally of  different  kinds  of  mann&ctured  goods 
and  articles  of  luxury,  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod they  amoonted  to  £1,607,494.  In  1666 
861  vessels  of  114,983  tons  entered  the  ports 
of  the  colony.  The  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
settled  districts  receive  great  attention,  bnt  as 
7et  Hie  only  railroad  is  tiiat  iriddi  oonneots 
the  ca^tal  with  Port  Adeh^de.  The  Hnzray 
river  IS  navigated  by  steamers,  which  ply  to 
places  in  the  interior  of  the  Deia^boring  colo- 
nies of  Victoria  and  Kew  South  Wales.  Steam 
oomiminioadoii  is  maintained  with  Uelboome^ 
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whence  lines  diverge  to  all  the  other  colonies 
'to  the  8.  and  E.,  and  monthly  with  West 
Australia,  and  with  England  via  the  Bed  sea. 
In  March,  1865,  there  were  188  schools  attend- 
ed by  6,716  pupils.  The  revenue  of  the  col- 
ony in  1869  amonnted  to  £511,927,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £630,766.  The  government  of 
the  colony  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  New  Bonth  Wales.— In  1885  a  joint 
stock  company,  styled  the  "Sonth  Australian 
Oolonization  Assodation,"  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  British  government  of  the  immAim^ 
tract  ot  land  which  forms  the  cdlcmj  <tf  SooOi 
Australia,  and  their  first  setHement  was  fomi- 
ed  in  Dec.  1686.  Tht&t  vpentiom  gave  rise  to 
■Q  immense  njwcBlation  in  the  l«ids  of  the 
colony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town  allot- 
ments whioh  had  been  originaUy  sold  at  £3 
lOf.  an  acre  sora  rising  to  £8,000  or  £8,000, 
and  country  sections  from  £1  to  £100  an  acre. 
Building  speoolations  eqnally  extravagant  were 
carried  on,  and  laborers'  wages  rose  to  15i.  and 
£1  a  day.  In  1889  a  reaction  took  place  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners,  and 
most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  In  1840 
the  population  amounted  to  14,610,  8,489  of 
whom  resided  in  the  town  <rf  Adelaide.  In 
the  same  year  the  exp(Ht8  were  £16^660,  or 
nearly  £1  per  head,  Triule  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  £S78,000,  or  aboot  £18  lOf.  per  head  of 
the  inhabitants ;  tiierevenoewas  £80,199,  and 
&0  eipenditare  £169,966.  The  carrent  of  im- 
migration was  tamed  to  the  other  Australian 
colonies,  and  South  Australia  remained  for 
some  time  greatly  depressed,  daring  which  pe- 
riod the  people  tamed  their  attention  to  agri- 
cultural eai.  pastoral  parBotts.  &i  1842  copper 
was  discovered,  wiutui  gave  a  new  impuke  to 
the  trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  found  at  Barra- 
Bnrra  in  large  masses  of  oxidated  and  carbon- 
ated copper  ore  lying  on  the  sor&oe,  and  con- 
nected with  a  vein  nndergrotmd  afterward 
wotted.  The  ore  is  prinoipally  shipped  to 
Ens^d  to  be  smdted,  but  some  of  it  is  sent 
to  New  South  WalesL  The  disoonry  ni 
In  Kew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  brought 
about  a  sectmd  puiod  of  depresrim  in  South 
Australia  in  1861,  &e  ookny  being  almost  de- 
serted 1^  Its  able-bodied  men;  bnt  firom  this  it 
soon  recovered,  and  was  stimalated  by  the 
measures  of  government  and  the  influx  oi  gM 
to  a  greater  development  of  its  own  reeouroes. 

BOTTTH  BEND,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  St.  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  6L 
bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  at  its  most  south- 
era  point  or  bend,  86  m.  E.  from  Chicago; 
pOT.  in  1860,  4,010.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
and  substantially  built,  and  is  noted  for  its  sar- 
labrity.  The  oourt  house  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  state.  South  Bend  is  the  seat 
ofthenordiemlndiaBacoUege;  andtheunivei^ 
rity  (^N(^  Dune,  aBonan  CwK^ioinBtitatton 
of  high  oharaotw,  ud  St  Hary*s  fomale  acad- 
emy, are  near  the  town.  The  branch  ot  the 
state  bank  of  Indiana  has  a  handsnne  bidldiiig 
In  the  Gtwdan  style.  There  are  many  mano- 
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ftotoring  establishments,  a  bank,  a  coB^e,  a 
Terj  large  hotel,  2  newspaper  offloee,  6  ohnrdiea, 
and  several  excellent  schools.  An  active  trade 
is  carried  on  in  wodnce,  Inmber,  and  manofao- 
tored  articles.  The  8t  Joseph  river  ftimiahee 
ample  faoiUtieB  far  mannfactnring  pnrpoeea. 
The  Uichigan  soothem  and  northern  Indiana 
raihfoad  paasea  throng^  the  town.  8(»thBeiid 
was  laid  out  In  1881. 
SOUTH  OABOUNA.  See  Oabounju 
SOUTH  OABOLINA  COLLEGE,  a  aeat  of 
learning  in  Oolnmbia,  S.  0.,  founded  by  act  of 
aisemb^  fai  1801.  The  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  prudent  of  the  senate  and  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  the  judges  and  chanoeUoFs  are 
trustees  «b  officio,  and  the  governor  is  pren- 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  oommenoe- 
ment  hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  180 
feet  lon^,  «8  feet  wid^  and  06  feet  high.  The 
college  IS  liberallj  provided  for  by  an  endow- 
ment from  the  state  and  an  annual  ^proprl^ 
tiim  of  aboot  $86,000.  Its  preaidoits  have 
been  Jonatluu  Maxoy,  Thomas  Cooper,  Bobert 
Henry,  Bobert  W.  BamwelL  ^niliam  0.  Pres- 
ton, James  H.  Thwnwdl,  and  A.  B.  Longstareet 
The  library  aontalna  34^000  volnmes,  many 
of  them  rare  and  costly  works.  The  faculty 
oonsista  of  a  president  imd  8  professors.  The 
whole  number  of  the  alumni  is  8,000,  and  the 
nomber  of  undergraduates  in  l&SO  was  203. 
The  whole  amoont  of  expenditure  by  the  state 
in  behalf  of  the  odl^  has  exceeded  $1,000,000. 
SOUTH  WALES,  New.  See  Naw  South 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Virginia, 
bradering  on  North  OuoUniL,  bounded  £.  by 
the  Blaelcwater  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  Meher- 
rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottaway;  area, 
600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,914,  of  whom 
6,400  wwe  alaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level 
and  c&venlfied  by  large  forests  of  cypress  and 
pine,  and  the  soil  is  toleraUy  productive.  Tar 
and  turpentine  are  lai^y  exported.  The  pro- 
dacti<mB  in  1860  were  664,188  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  286,887  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,831  tons 
of  hay,  and  669  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
2  grist  mills,  2  ooaoh  fiaotories,  28  churches, 
and  368  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Taloe  of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $1,468,940, 
showing  an  inoreaae  of  84  per  cent,  since  1660. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Portsmouth  and 
Boaooke  railroad.   Capital,  Jerusalem. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  town  of  Hampshire, 
En^and,  sitaated  on  the  peninsula  fonaed  by 
(he  estnary  of  the  river  Itohen  and  Hie  hugw 
estoaiy  of  the  Test,  called  the  8onthampt<m 
watw,  Tl  m.  S.  W.  from  London,  and  16  m. 
K.  W.  tram  Portnaontb ;  pop.  in  1861,  46,970. 
The  Southampton  water  varies  in  breadth  from 
li  to  3  m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Calshot 
oastle,  7  m.  below  Southampton,  to  Bed  Bridge, 
4  m.  above.  The  entrance  to  this  arm  of  the 
sea  ia  well  sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  W^ht,  anfl 
the  channel  is  deep  and  straight,  with  good 
holding  ground  for  anchors.  Southampton  ia 
elean  aod  w«ll  Indlt^  and  weD  supplied  with 
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water  and  gas.  The  High  street  is  divided  abort 

the  middle  of  ita  len^by  the  Bargee,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  city  walla.  Two  other  old 
gates,  the  South  gate  and  West  gate,  are  still 
standing.  The  royal  eo^eera  engaged  in  the 
aorvey  of  the  British  iaunda  have  their  hcad^ 
quarters  here.  Though  Soathampton  ia  a  plaos 
a  great  antiquity,  a^  was  long  a  fhahionahla 
watering  place,  it  is  to  steam  navigaticm  thsft 
it  owes  its  i»«sent  prosperity  and  zmportanoek 
It  is  the  home  port  of  various  steam  navig^ioa 
oompanies,  which  ran  vessels  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  China,  Maw^a,  Australia,  Man- 
ritiuB,  the  W.  coast  of  Afiica,  the  West  India 
ialaods,  and  the  ports  on  both  the  £.  and  W. 
coasts  of  South  America.  Southamptcm  is 
also  a  port  of  call,  and  has  communication 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  channel  ialands, 
and  daily  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
1840  it  was  selected  as  the  port  of  departure 
for  the  steamers  carrying  both  the  East  and 
West  India  mails,  and  8  years  afterward  a  tidal 
dock  containing  16  acres,  with  16  feet  of  water 
St  low  tide,  was  opened  for  the  aeeommoda- 
titm  of  the  steamers.  There  are  8  graving  dodka 
opening  into  tlie  tidal  basin,  one  of  wnioh  is 
426  feet  long  on  the  floor,  and  80  feet  wida 
between  tiie  gate  Bills.  The  Southampton  wa- 
ter has  the  advantage  of  4  tides  in  the  24  hours ; 
a  peculiarity  oanaad  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  in. 
t^cepting  a  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  in  its 
progfess  both  ways  through  the  'R"gl'«T'  chaa- 
neL  The  mean  rise  of  the  spring  tides  ia  18 
feet,  and  of  the  neap  tides  8  feet.  During  ths 
year  ending  March  81, 1869, 1,017  ahipe  of  838,- 
861  tons  entered  tiie  docks,  and  918  of  833,- 
985  tons  bleared  outward.  The  value  of  ths 
exports  exceeded  ^,000,000.  The  numafw* 
tore  which  is  oanied  cm  with  greatest  Buooesi 
at  Southampton  is  ooaoh  building;  and  sosos 
600  cairiages  are  annually  exported  to  ^ffenot 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  several  engineer* 
ing  works  for  making  and  repairing  machinery. 
In  the  saborbs  of  Portswood,  Highfield,  Bassett, 
Shirley,  and  Millbrook,  t^ere  are  many  neat 
Tillas,  inhabited  principally  by  the  ftmilies  of 
retired  miliary  and  naval  officers. 

SOUTHABD,  SuiCBi.  L.,  an  American  state*- 
man,  bom  in  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  Jane  9, 1787, 
died  in  Eredericabui^,  Ya.,  June  26,  1842.  Be 
was  graduated  at  I^rmoeton  coll^  in  1804, 
and  rmortiy  afterward  removed  to  vii^^inia  and 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law.  He  returned 
to  New  Jersey  in  1811,  and  attained  a  hi^ 
rank  at  the  bar.  In  1814  he  was  awdntod 
state  law  r^m^er.  Li  181B  he  was  eleeted  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
taking  his  seat  was  chosen  to  the  snproM 
court  of  the  state.  He  was  U.  S.  senator  firoai 
1831  to  1838,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Presi- 
dont  Monroe,  acting  secretary  of  tiie  treasury, 
and  for  a  short  time  acting  secretary  of  war. 
He  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  state  in 
1880;  in  1883  was  chosen  governor;  and  in 
1888  reelected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1843  he  was 
preddent  <tf  the  U.  6.  senate. 
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SOITTHOOTT,  Joahna,  an  English  relMons 
m^ooast,  born  at  Gittisham,  Deronshire, 
abont  1750,  died  in  Lmdon,  Deo.  27,  1814. 
Until  nearly  40  years  <tf  age  she  was  a  domestio 
servant,  and  was  for  some  years  a  membw  of 
the  eetabli^ed  ehnrdi,  bnt  shtnt^  before  pn>- 
mnlgaUng  her  peonHar  notitnu  muted  with  the 
Vf^eyans.  In  1793  she  began  to  attract  at- 
tention  by  claiming  snpematnral  powers,  nar- 
rating  remarkable  rerelations  made  to  her  in 
dreams,  and  making  prophecies.  She  fonnd 
many  followers,  over  whom  her  influence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  supreme.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  it  was  natural  that  a 
portion  of  the  many  predictions  she  made  ahonld 
be  verified,  and  these  instances  were  speedily 
noised  abroad  and  magnified  by  herself  and 
followers,  and  oontribntod  to  her  notoriety  and 

Sower  over  those  who  adhered  to  her  ideas, 
he  published  a  number  of  prophecies  and 
warmngs  in  extravagant  prose  aaid  rude  iog- 
gerelf  challenged  the  olergy  to  investigation  ara 
disoDsnon,  and  labored  with  so  mnoh  enei^ 
and  zeal  uiat  her  Met  at  the  time  of  her  deau 
was  estimated  at  100,000  persons ;  and  in  1857 
there  were  still  a  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  professed  to  believe  her.  When 
upward  of  60  years  old  she  annonnoed  that 
she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth  to  a 
aeoond  Shiloh.  -  Shortly  before  her  death  she 
expressed  the  conviction  that  '*  if  she  was  de- 
ceived, she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by 
eome  spirit,  good  or  evil."  A  pott  mortem  ex- 
amination disclosed  the  &ct  uiat  dropsy  was 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy ;  and  so  dn- 
golar  was  her  oondition  that  even  her  phy- 
inclatt  had  been  led  to  beHere  her  mvgnant, 
and  afterward  made  the  case  the  subject  of  a 
medical  treatise. 

SOUTQERir,  Thohas,  a  British  dramatist 
bom  in  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  in  1680}  died 
Kay  26,  1746.  After  spending  two  years  aA 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  entered  in  1678  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  bat  soon  gave  up  the 
law  for  literature,  and  became  a  popular  writer 
of  dramas.  I>nriQg  the  riring  under  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  he  entered  the  royal  army,  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
quitting  the  service  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  died  the 
richest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  time.  Of  tiie  10  plays  which  he 
wrote,  two,  "  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage," 
In  wlueh  Mrs.  Siddcms  won  her  first  lanreu, 
and  "Oronooko,"  long  held  possesrion  <tf  the 
stage,  and  are  creditable  speomiens  of  I^lish 
dramado  literature  during  the  last  oentory. 
"Oronooko"  was  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  author  uttered  his  dennnciations  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade;  and  Hallam  ascribes  to 
Southern  the  credit  of  being  the  first  English- 
man who  agitated  that  subject.  A  complete 
edition  of  hia  works  appeared  in  1774. 

SOUTHET,  RoBBBT,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  BristoL  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  halL 
nsar  Kanriok,  Maivh  SI,  1848.  EtebisSd 
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year  be  lived  SQOoeerivaly  at  Bath  and  Brist<^ 
with  his  aont,  Miss  Tyler,  an  eccentric  lady,  witJi 
a  passion  for  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was  con- 
stantly taken.  He  was  conversant  with  Shake- 
q>eare  as  soon  as  he  oonld  read^  and  at  an  eaiij 
sue  was  familiar  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
!nsso,  Spenser,  and  other  poets.  He  had  pasa- 
ed  under  the  hands  of  6  sohocd  teadiws,  all  of 
whom  he  condemns  in  his  autobiography,  and 
had  ooQQKwed  a  qnantaty  of  verse,  when  in  his 
14th  year  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  school, 
the  expenses  of  his  education  being  home  by 
a  maternal  uncle.  He  wss  expelled  from  the 
school  in  1792,  having  started  with  some  of  hia 
associates  a  periodica  entitled  "  The  flagel- 
lant,^' in  wfaudi  he  inserted  a  satiriosl  article 
on  corporal  pnniahment.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  entered  at  Bsliol  collure,  Oxford ;  accepted 
with  enthuriasm  the  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
religion  to  which  the  French  revolntion  had 
g^ven  eurrenoy;  formed  prqjeoto  enonj^  *^tat 
many  years  or  mai^  lives and  b^an  hia  oh 
reer  of  unparalleled  indnrtry  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. Before  his  80th  year  he  ia  said  to  have 
burned  more  verses  than  he  published  during 
his  wbde  life.  "Impatient  td  all  the  opprea- 
sions  that  are  done  under  the  ann,"  he  wrote  hi 
1798  the  dramatic  poem  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  first 
published  Bnrr^titk>uBly  in  1817,  with  whicb 
his  name  was  often  reproachfiilly  coupled,  and 
which  was  aasiUled  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
seditious.  A  Unitarian  and  a  democrat,  he  had 
no  prospects  either  in  church  or  state,  but  as- 
sociated himself  with  Ooleridge  and  Lovell  in 
planning  a  pantlsocracy,  or  {^ect  sodety,  on 
the  banks  (H  the  Sosqudianna.  Laekofmoney 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme. 
He  left  the  university  in  1794,  concluded  that 
he  irould  be  oompdled  "  pwfiiree  to  enter  the 
muster  roll  of  authors,"  pnolished  in  connection 
with  Lovell  a  volume  of  "Poems"  (1794),  and 
received  from  Oottle  60  guineas  for  his  *'  Joan 
of  Are"  (1796),  an  epic  poem,  as  he  himsdf 
afterward  descoibed  It,  "  oradely  conceived,  no- 
idly  executed,  rashly  pre&oed,  and  prematurely 
huiried  to  publication,"  but  which  was  never- 
theless favorably  received.  Invited  by  his 
nncle  to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  he  set  out 
in  Nov.  1795,  immediately  after  his  marriage 
witii  Miss  Edith  Frioker,  was  absent  6  montu, 
and  collected  the  materials  for  his  "Letters 
written  during  a  short  Residence  in  Spain  and 
Portagal"  (1797).  He  was  busy  upon  6pio& 
trageuea,  and  romanees,  when,  a  odlcffe  fnend 
having  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £160,  he 
went  to  London  to  study  law.  Bc^  the  oi^ 
and  the  profession  were  hatefbl  to  him,  ana 
he  soon  took  lodgings  for  most  (rf  the  time 
in  the  country,  aod  continued  his  literary  pur- 
suits. He  was  the  editor  and  princifud  writer 
of  the  "Annual  Anthology"  for  1799  and  1800. 
His  health  failing,  he  a^n  visited  Portugal  in 
1800,  extended  hlsknowledge  of  theSpanish  and 
Portuguese  literature,  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  Portagal,  and  on  his  return  visited 
Ooleridge  at  Greta  hall,  Keewick,  the  booae 
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which  Boon  became  Us  own  rtddenoe,  and  ia 

which  ho  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  lifo. 
For  his  seoond  e|HO  poem,  "  Thalab*,  the  Do- 
atroTBr,"  he  raoeiredlOOgoineaB.  Theposkion 
of  seoretanr  to  the  chaBonUor  of  the  exofaeqoer 
for  Ireland  waa  offered  to  him,  with  anlaryof 
£850,  hot  he  Boon  resigned  what  be  terined 
"afoolkhoffioeandagoodaalary."  Entering 
upon  that  eonrae  of  profearioiial  anthorahip 
mdoh  was  at  once  his  bnsinesB  and  his  deligh^ 
he  establiahed  himsdf  in  1804  at  Oreta,  abont 
14  milea  from  Wordsworth.  From  this  time  ha 
eppeara  in  his  writings  as  an  nnoompromising 
monarohist  and  ohnrohman,  tmii  hi*  life  was 
marked  bj  ontiring,  oonBctMitiooB,  and  cheer- 
fal  labor,  bj  repeated  acts  of  generonty,  and 
bj  the  tenderest  domeetio  affection.  "  I  bare 
more  in  hand,"  he  wrote,  *'than  Bonaparte 
or  Uarqois  WeUeslej — digeatmg  Oothio  law, 
gleaning  moral  history  from  monkish  legends, 
and  oonqnering  India,  or  rather  Ada,  wiUt 
Albnqiierqae,  filling  np  the  ohiaka  of  the  day 
hj  hmting  in  Jemit  cSuoniolee^  and  oompiUng 
Ct^eOaneaSiipaniMetOotkiea.*^  ThnsaeTen- 
]j  oocnpied,  he  reeeived  nnder  his  roof  hia  ^ 
ters-in-law,  the  wires  of  Lotc^  and  Ooleridge, 
assisted  in  editing  the  works  of  Ohattarton  fear 
the  benefit  of  the  ristar  of  that  poet,  and  ex- 
tended his  kindness  to  several  nnfortonata 
poets,  among  whom  was  Henry  Eirke  White, 
whose  "  Rmains"  he  edited  with  a  biography. 
*'  My  actiona,"  be  wrote,  "  are  as  regular  at 
those  of  St  Danstao's  quarter  boys.  Three 
pages  of  history  after  breakfiut  (eqaivalent  to 
o  in  nuall  qoarto  printii^) ;  then  to  tranflcribe 
and  copy  for  the  preas,  or  to  make  my  seleo- 
tiona  and  bi<mr^hies,  or  what  else  snits  my 
bnmor  nntU  nter  dinnerthne;  from  dinn«r  tiu 
tea  I  read,  write  lettera,  aee  the  ueirep^ter, 
and  very  often  indulge  In  a  riesta;  ....  after 
tea,  I  go  to  poetry,  and  ooneot,  and  rewrite^ 
and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  any 
thing  else  till  snpper;  andtbis  is  my  life,  which, 
if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  h^py 
as  heart  oonld  wi^"  Ooleridge  SMd :  I  can't 
think  of  Bonthey  without  seeing  him  mending 
or  using  a  pen."  He  visited  and  formed  a  life- 
long intimacy  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1806 ; 
became  an  occasion^  contributor  to  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review;"  received  from  the  Grenville 
ministry  in  180Y  a  pension  of  £200;  undertook 
in  1809  the  historical  department  of  the  "An- 
nual Register,"  for  £400  a  year ;  was  appdnted 
poet  laoreate  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fye  in  1818 ; 
was  faonorod  with  the  d^ree  of  LLD.  frran 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821 ;  visited  Hol- 
land in  182fi,  and  remained  8  weeks  at  Leyden 
In  the  house  of  Bilderdqk;  declined  the  offer 
of  a  baronetcy  by  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1886,  but  accepted  the  addition  of  £800 
to  his  pendon ;  made  a  tour  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1837 ; 
and  married  the  poetess  Miss  Oaroline  Bowles 
in  1889.  His  intense  and  protracted  mental 
aotivitr  had  now  resulted  in  mental  proatra- 
titm;  hia  numoix  ftiled,  and  his  recognition 


of  time  asd  plaoe  gave  way ;  he  wandered 
among  his  books  as  a  stranger,  taking  then 
from  the  shelves,  patting  thou,  and  cepladai 
them  with  a  faint  consoioiisness  of  the  cbsnie 
which  time  had  wrought ;  and  during  the  lik 
jraar  there  was  an  utter  extinotioa  <tf  bis  iiKd- 
tias.  H«lcftathi8deat]ianimofBbout£12,ino 
to  be  divided  am<Mw  his  4  children,  and  one  cf 
tiie  moat  remartable  private  Ubnrosia^ 
land,  which  was  sold  by  auction  in  Lon^— 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  litentnre  is 
which  Sontbeydid  not  engage.  Themoftinds* 
fotigable  of  writers,  never,  whether  li  horn  at 
abroad,  allowing  a  possibly  suggestive  di(K^ 
or  lacid«it  to  eeoape  him  witboat  being  ncAtd 
down,  he  often  prodooed  several  elabwite 
works  within  a  year.  He  published  nodoBg 
that  does  not  display  hia  literary  skill,  geiM>- 
ally  pore  taste,  extensive  knowledge  of  boota, 
and  oonsoientious  devotion  to  letters  ss  an  aiL 
Every  volume,  it  has  been  sidd,  reveals  the  bm 
tiiat  foared  God,  honored  the  king,  kvad  Ui 
eonntey,  and  deqnaed  all  politmu  tinker 
whether  In  mattwa  eocleriasncal  or  dvil  Qi 
three  best  poons  are  "Tbalaba,  tbeDestroTer* 
<1801),  an  Arabian  taK  arrayed  in  MohamiiM- 
dan  superstitions;  "The  Curse  of  Eehimi'' 
(1810),  fonnded  up<m  fobles  of  the  mndoo  my- 
thology; and  "Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Gotb" 
(1814),  the  sabjeot  of  which  is  tiie  &11  of  tbi 
Gothic  dominion  in  Sp^.  They  are  valid 
by  rhetorical  splendor,  a  wonderfhl  pova 
of  invention  and  description,  and  a  pecsliir 
rhythmical  harmony,  and  can  scarce^  M  to 
command  the  readw's  admiration;  bnttbm 
ia  something  artificial  and  mechanical  in  tiw 
tone  which  prevents  tiiem  from  being  as  iatv- 
eating  aa  they  an  beautifkii.  They  in  1* 
read  now  than  formerly,  and  even  in  18U 
Byim  said  tiiat  Bonthey  had  a  parly  botw 
pubHc.  "  Madoc,"  tme  ct  bis  longer  poem,  n 
fonnded  on  traditions  of  Welsh  yoytgn  ts 
America;  andhisfinestballadsandminorpuHi 
are  "Lord  William,"  ''Mary the  Maid  rfH" 
Inn,"  "Queen  Orica,"  "TheVictory,""Toirti 
and  Age,"  "Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Dog,"  m 
"The  Holly  Tree."  The  most  striking  man 
of  his  prose  writings  is  their  flowing,  sfrngjiuj't 
and  perspicuous  rtyle.  His  taste  for  qiuW 
expressions,  curious  learning,  natural  biitM^i 
church  lore,  and  historic  incidents,  iW*""" 
the  best  of  them.  Hacaolay  esteems  b»''UR 
of  Nelson-"  (1618)tbe  moat  peifoetand  ddi^ 
fidofanbiaworks.  Beside  his  tnulilioutf 
"Amadi8deGanl"and  the  "Ohrometeatb* 
Oid"  from  the  Spanish,  and  of  "Fabaerinof 
England"  from  the  Portuguese,  there  msy » 
mentioned  his  "  History  ofBraiil "  (ISK^-'Ifl). 
"Life  of  John  Wesley"  (1820),  "HiBtwTofUw 
Peninsular  War"  ri8S»-'82),  "Book  of  tie 
Church"  (1824),  " Sir  Thomas  More,  ^^^OJ; 
qoies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  BoBwr 
(1889), "  Life  of  John  Banyan"  aeSO)."^*^*. 
Moral  and  Political  "  (1883),  and  "Be  Vm- 
tor"  (1884-7;  best  edition,  Ltmdon,  18^ 
oorioiis  emditim  b  lu|ipfly  shown  m"* 
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Ittt  and  alfo  in  hit  "OomnHmplaee  Boo^** 
made  np  from  hia  annotations  and  selections, 
of  wMcn  4  Tolomes  were  edited  after  his  death 
hj  his  son-in-law,  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Warter.  He 
edited  bis  poetical  works  (10  vols.,  1887),  and 
Ur.  Warter  has  jpablishea  4  Tolomea  of  his 
"  Letters."  His  fife  was  written  hj  hia  son, 
the  Rev.  0. 0.  Sonthey,  in  which  is  interwoven 
his  oorrespondenoe  with  mauj  distingaiahed 
men  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  1849-'50). 

SOUTHWORTH,  Eiaci.D.  E.  pSmrm),  aa 
American  antborees,  bwn  in  TTashiiigttm,!).  0« 
Deo.  36, 1818.  She  waa  married  in  1841,  and 
3  years  later,  being  thrown  vptm  her  own  re* 
sonroee,  she  resorted  to  her  pan  for  a  snpport, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  antboresa 
fai  tiie  columns  of  the  *'  National  Era,"  a  newa« 
paper  pnblished  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Bailey, 
and  to  which  she  beofune  a  regular  contribotor 
of  tales  and  sketohes.  In  1849  ^oeared  her 
first  novel,  "Betribntion,"  OTevioosly  pobli^ 
ed  by  instalments  in  the  "  National  Era,"  and 
whitui  had  been  written  while  she  waa  Mgaged 
in  teaching  a  pablio  school  in  Washington. 
Her  novels  have  since  been  produced  with 
great  rapidity,  and  include  "The  Deserted 
Wife,"  "Bhanmmdale,"  "The  Ourse  of  Olif* 
ton,'^  "The  Lost  HeiresB,"  "The  Discaided 
Daughter,"  and  many  others,  which  have  en- 
joTM  ooosiderable  popularity. 

SOUVESTBE,  fboLB,  a  French  novelist, 
bora  at  Morhuz,  Finistdre,  in  1806,  tUed  in 
Paris  in  1654.  He  conmienoed  his  litwary 
career  as  editcn:  of  an  opposition  newspaper  at 
Brest.  Among  his  novels,  which  are  distin- 
goished  by  pure  morality  aim  genial  sentiment, 
are  La  comtamn  ^Tun  morier  (1663),I7» 
9oph»  <oiM  M*  toit>  (to  which  a  prize  was  award- 
ed by  the  French  academy),  X«  mSmorial  At 
famiUe,  and  La  dcmiire  itapey  ou  touomin  iTim 
vieiUardy  his  last  production.  His  Seintt  d»  la 
ChofuanmrU^  L»  foyer  Breton^  and  above  all 
Xss  demien  Brdont,  are  graphic  piotnres  of 
the  manners  oi  modou  and  old  Bnttaay.  He 
also  wrote  four  ff-act  dramas,  and  a  number  ct 
lighter  comedies.  In  1653  he  delivered  in  the. 
<^ief  cities  of  Switzerland  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  afterward  published  under  the  title 
(tf  Gau$eri«t  Mtteriquet  et  litUrairm.  His  ctno- 
plete  woHcs  embrace  about  20  vols.  12mo. 

SOVKREIQN,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain, 
the  standard  of  value,  equal  to  about  $4.66,  first 
coined  in  1817,  from  which  time  it  began  to 
supersede  the  guinea.  The  weight  of  the 
sovereign  is  determiQed  by  the  law  requiring 
that  20  lb3.  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  shall 
be  coined  into  984^  sovereigns.  The  weight 
of  each  one  should  then  be  138.3744788806618- 
069  grains. 

SO WEBBT.  L  Jauxb,  tbe  firat  of  a  family 
tii  Eiwlish  naturalists  and  natural  history  ar- 
tists, born  in  Lambeth,  March  31,  1767,  died 
Oct.  35,  1823.  Id  early  life  he  was  a  painter 
of  portraits  and  miniatures ;  and  having  com- 
menced the  study  id  botany  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  greater  aconnwy  inezecnnng  foliage 
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and  i^aate  ia  his  piotarea.  he  was  led  to  culti- 
vate natural  history  and  to  practise  his  art 
principally  in  connection  therewith.  He  pub< 
fished  "English  Botany,"  containhig  colored 
illostrations  of  every  ^eeies  of  British  plant, 
and  of  which  the  descriptive  portions  were  writ- 
ten by  Sir  James  £dwu4  Snuth ;  a  foUo  volume 
"  On  the  English  Fungi  or  Unshrooms,"  con- 
taining oolored  illustrationa ;  **  British  Mine^ 
al<»Tf"  "British  Ifisoallany,"  devoted  toani- 
m^sQlfJeota;  "Ezotio  ICineralo^,"  and  the 
"Mmeral  Oonohokwy  of  Great  Britain,"  all 
splendidly  iUwbstea  with  colored  prints,  and 
raiding  among  the  most  important  works  of 
th^  4uaaB  produced  during  the  period  in  which 
they  appeared.  He  also  published  works  on 
drawing  and  the  scienoe  of  color.  His  contri> 
butions  to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  linnsaa 
and  geological  sodetiea,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  a  fem>w,  were  numoous.  H.  Jamis  db 
Oaslb,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Stoke- 
Newington,  June  6,  1787.  Be  assisted  hia 
iatiier  in  the  prep«^on  of  the  chief  works 
published  by  the  iMter,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  p^>erB,  chiefly  descriptive  of  fossil 
apecimensy  in  the  "  Transactions''  of  the  geo 
logical  socoe^.  He  aided  in  the  establishmemfc 
of  the  royal  botanio  sodety,  of  whioh  he  is  tba 
aeoretary.  IT.  Gkobok  Bbbthnohah,  brothw 
of  tiie  preceding,  bora  in  Lambeth,  Aug.  1^ 
1788,diedJn^86,1864.  He  early  devoted  much 
attention  to  entomology,  and  assisted  his  fathw 
in  the  entomological  department  of  his  works, 
Subse^ueutiy  he  I>eoame  a  dealer  in  natoral 
curiosities  and  an  authori^  in  concholot^,  on 
which  subject  he  published  an  elaborate  worki 
*'Tbe  Genera  of  Beoent  and  Fossil  Shells" 
(1820-'24),  the  drawings  and  engravings  for 
which  were  executed  by  his  father  and  brother. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  contributions 
to  the  adentiflo  periodioalsi  <rf  a  description  of 
the  TankerviQe  oolleotion  of  ehells,  tA  whioh 
bebaoamethepnrohaser;  and  of  several  inde* 
pendent  treatisea  on  oonohology.  IV.  Coabucb 
£dwaxd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  Feb. 
1, 1796,  died  in  Jnne,  1843.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 
li^ed  an  edition  of  his  &ther*s  "  English  Bot- 
any" with  nnmerous  additions.  Y.  Gbobge 
BBBmNaHAH,  son  of  the  above  mentioned 
George  Brettingham,  bora  March  35, 1812.  He 
is  a  well  known  writer  on  natural  history  and 
engraver,  and  has  pnblished  a  "  Conohologioal 
Manual"  (1689;  4th  edition,  1852);  "Ooncho- 
logical  Illustrations"  (183&-'42),  in  oontinnati<ni 
of  a  work  by  his  &ther ;  "  Popular  British  Oon- 
ohology"  (1654) ;  and  a  «  Popular  Gnlde  to  tha 
Aqnariom"  (]867)< 

SOWING  MACHINE,  or  Sno  Sowbb,  a 
machine  for  uniformly  distribntiug  aeeda  over 
the  surface  <^  fields  Mid  immediately  covering 
them  with  soil.  The  invention  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Joseph  Ijocatelli,  a  nobleman  of 
Oarinthia,  and  was  probably  made  about  the 
year  166S ;  bnt  it  is  dainwd  by  the  Italians  for 
ana  of  their  ooantrymeD  a»  havhig  been  made 
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160  yean  before.  The  earlier  machines  oon- 
fieted  of  a  box  plaoed  across  a  plough  and  ftir- 
niahed  with  an  inner  oylinder  armed  with  oogo. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  projeoticg  throogh  uie 
»ids  of  the  box  were  attached  to  wheels  run- 
ning on  the  gronnd;  and  as  these  turned  they 
carried  roond  the  cylinder,  and  oansed  the 
seed  in  tiie  box  to  drop  through  the  holes  In 
the  bottom.  The  Italian  maohine,  as  appears 
from  the  description  pnUiahed  in  1764,  had  be- 
low each  hole  a  sort  of  !ron  ftmnd,  the  frmt 
part  of  which,  shaped  like  a  ploagbshare,  made, 
as  the  machine  was  carried  forward,  a  fbrrow 
into  which  the  seed  dropped  tiiroagh  the  fbn- 
Tui,  and  was  immediately  covered  over.  Thia 
is  the  principle  of  the  machines  now  in  nse, 
sometimes  called  drilling  machines.  They  are 
oonstmoted  of  variooa  forms  and  mzes,  some 
like  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  single  fonnel  or 
drill  so  light  as  to  be  eaoly  posheid  forward  by 
hand;  others  require  the  labor  of  a  horse,  and 
otiiers  still  are  drawn  by  two  horses.  Both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  they  have  for 
some  time  past  been  made  with  circular  bmshea 
arranged  at  intervals  npon  a  horixootal  ^indle 
tiiat  paued  throodi  toe  box  or  trough ;  and 
opporite  each  bmsn  is  a  brass  plate  perforated 
wnh  hcdea  of  different  sizes,  any  of  whioh  may 
be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  seed.  In  others  the  hopper  and 
dropping  flxtnres  are  changed  for  peas,  beans, 
corn,  &o.  These  by  the  band  sower  and  nngle 
drill  may  be  planted  in  drills  or  in  hills,  and  if 
in  rows  2  feet  apart,  an  acre  may  be  completed 
with  one  in  8  hours,  the  machine  covering  the 
seed  as  well  and  immediately  oompresnng  the 
BUT&ce  over  it.  Batchelder's  com  planter  is 
drawn  and  guided  like  a  plough.  The  planter 
itself  is  in  the  hollow  share  under  the  beam, 
ttpon  whidi  is  the  hopper.  Under  the  tail  la 
the  roller  for  compressing  the  soil,  and  the 
revolution  of  thia  may  be  made  to  regnlate  the 
dropping  of  the  seed  at  any  dei^red  spaces. 
ISght  toten  acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day  with 
one  of  these  machines.  The  large  machine 
oiUled  the  grain  drill  and  broadcast  sower  la 
the  most  effi<^at  of  these  contrivances,  and 
adapted  for  the  greatest  variety  of  seeds,  to  be 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  alone 
or  mixed  with  dry  pulverized  fertilizers,  as 
bone  dust,  guano,  or  plaster.'  It  is  fhmished 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hollow  drills 
arranged  on  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the  carriage. 
The  trough  forms  the  seat  'for  the  driver,  and 
the  machine  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 
A  man  with  two  horses  can  pnt  in  from  10  to 
12  aores  of  wheat,  or  with  one  horse  team  IS 
to  SO  acres  of  Indian  com  per  day.  It  Is  ne- 
oessaryin  nsing  machines  of  tins  onaraoter  that 
the  surface  should  be  smoothly  harrowed ;  and 
even  then  there  is  sometimes  an  tm certainty  cS 
deponting  the  seed  at  a  uniform  deptii.  A 
broadcast  sower"  is  also  in  use,  which  a  man 
carries  before  him,  and  by  turning  a  winch  in 
the  lower  part  causes  the  seed  to  be  dispersed 
from  the  vessel  above,  and  thrown  out  in  every 
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direction  through  holes  In  ahoOow  cylinder  with 
conriderable  regularity,  far  better  than  by  hand 
scattering,  and  with  great  eoonrany  of  seed. 

SOT  (Ja^ineee,  *ooja),  a  sance  prepared  in 
Japan  and  China  from  the  small  beans  of  the 
plant  called  by  McOuHocb  dolieko$  soja,  and  by 
others  M>^  hi»ida  or  sMa  Japoniea.  The 
beans  are  boiled  neariy  to  dryness,  then  put  in 
wide-mouUied  jars  wiui  water  and  molanee  or 
Invwn  sugar,  and  e^Msed  to  tiie  son  and 
Every  day  they  are  well  athfred;  and  yrhxA 
the  fermentation  is  completed  tiie  mixture  is 
strained,  salted,  and  boiled,  and  skinuned  mtfl 
clarified.  Japanese  soy  ii  considered  the  best; 
but  thera  are  many  deceptions  in  the  article. 
It  is  recognized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  too 
salt  nor  sweet;  a  thick  consistence  and  dear 
brown  color;  and  particularly  by  its  leaving 
when  shaken  in  a  glesa,  a  coat  of  bri^t  jA- 
lowish  brown  upon  the  sides.  It  is  imported 
into  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  be  und 
with  fish. 

SOTER,  AuxiB,  a  IVench  cook,  bom  about 
1800,  died  in  En^and,  Aug.  6, 1868.  For  sev- 
eral years  anterior  to  1860  he  prerided  vith 
great  succesa  ovot  the  «iil>^  of  the  Bdbra 
dub,  London ;  and  during  the  great  ediMtka 
of  1861  he  Mtabliahed  a  restaurant  in  Qon 
house,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Lady  BlesdngtoD.  During  the  war  with  Bns- 
sia  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  by  in- 
troducing among  the  troops  an  intelligeiit  and 
economical  system  of  coonng,  added  gready  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  those  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  in  actual  service.  He  published  "  Omx- 
ery  for  the  People,"  DilammenU  eulinairet, 
*' Gastronomic RM[Mien^r,"  "Modem  Bomee- 
tic  Cookery,"  "  The  Modem  Housewife,''  Ac 

SPA,  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Belgtom, 
in  the  province  and  17  m.  B.S.  from  ^  atf 
of  li^;  pop.  S,817.  It  la  sitnated  In  a  de- 
Ugfatftu  Tuley  in  tfab  Ardemtea  mountains,  is 
handsomely  built,  and  has  several  pub&e 
stjnares,  a  large  chnrdirtwo  diapeb,  a  theatre^ 
hippodrome,  &0.  There  are  several  mami&e- 
toriea  of  fimcy  wooden  artides,  snuff  boie% 
linen  and  ootton,  soap,  and  leather.  The  Po«- 
hon  or  prindpal  sprmg  is  in  the  town,  and  a 
number  of  others  are  in  the  vicinity.  These 
springs  are  annually  resorted  to  by  many  per- 
sons in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  but  the 
visitors  ore  less  numerous  than  formeriy.  Tbt 
waters  are  chalybeate,  and  believed  to  posaess 
great  curative  properties.  It  is  estimated  that 
160,000  bottles  are  exported  annually. 

SPABA,  Liomixo,  an  ItaHan  punter,  bon 
in  Bdogna  in  1676,  died  in  Fanna  in  IflSS. 
He  reodved  his  oarlieat  educati«i  in  the  acbool 
of  the  Oarraod,  wh»e  he  was  employed  while 
a  boy  as  a  color  grinder;  hut  Bubeeqnently  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Oaravaggio.  He  rose  to  the 
foremost  rank  in  his  profesnon,  and  after  ex- 
ecuting important  works  in  Beggio,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  entered  the  servioe  of  Ranncdo^ 
duke  of  Farma,  whose  death  he  did  not  long 
survive.  His  "SanDomenioo  batning  tiie^o- 
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seribed  Booki  of  the  Heretioi,"  in  the  ehureb 
of  that  saint  in  Bologna,  la  oouddered  his  mas- 
terpieoe.   

BPAaKOLKTTO,  the  name  commonly  ap- 
plied to  Jo«6  Bibera,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  m 
Ban  Felipe  de  Jatira,  Jan.  6,  1688,  died  fai 
N^»lee  m  16S6.  After  studying  for  sermd 
years  -with  his  oountryman,  franoisco  Ribalta, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Caravagglo,  whose  pecu- 
liar style  he  folloved  with  eathtisiasm.  He 
finally  established  himself  at  Naples,  where  for 
npwud  of  40  years  he  was  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  He  was  a  master  of  ohiar- 
OBonro,  and  delighted  in  horrible  and  gloomy 
subjects.  His  chief  works  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Madrid,  the  Esonrial,  and  Naples ;  and  the  latter 
city  possesses  his  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Janoari- 
U9,"  "  St  Jerome  and  St  Bruno,"  and  "  Descent 
ttom  the  Cross.'*   He  execated  a  few  etchings. 

SPAIN  (anc.  Iberia;  Lat  Bi^xmia;  Span. 
.Spofia),  a  Idngdom  of  S.  V.  Europe,  forming 
vith  Portugal  the  Pyreneaa  or  Ibenan  penin- 
•ola.  The  name  Higpania  came  into  use  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destraetion  of  the  Oar- 
thaginian  power  in  the  peninsula.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat  88"  1'  and  48'  46'  N.,  and  long.  8^ 
SO' E.  and  9°  21' W.  Ite  greatest  length  N.  and 
S,,  from  Oape  Pefias  in  Asturias  to  Tarifo 
point  on  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  ie  about  S40 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  £.  and  W.,  from  Oape 
Creux  in  Catalonia  to  Oape  Eombre  on  the  bay 
of  Yigo,  about  620  m.  On  the  N.  E.  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  about  240  m.  wide  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  on  the  W.  it  is  putiy 
bounded  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides  it  u 
sorroundea  by  water,  viz. :  <hi  the  E.,  S.  E.,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gtb- 
raltsTf  on  the  S.  W.  andW.  by  the  Atlantie  ocean, 
and  on  tiie  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  extent 
it  holds  the  6th  rank  among  European  states, 
being  sUTpassed  by  Bussia,  Sweden,  the  Austri- 
an empire,  France,  and  Turkey;  but,  indusire 
of  its  territory  outdde  of  Europe,  it  is  inferior 
only  to  the  aggr^te  possessions  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, Busda,  France,  and  Turkey.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  populatiou  and  area  of  the 
entire  monarchy,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1867  Onoluding  the  recently  annexed  territory 
of  the  Dominican  republic  in  the  West  Indies), 
together  with  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inoes  of  the  European  portion,  and  the  modem 
diriuon  into  pronnces  effected  in  1884 : 


OMdbM«M. 


■1 


OHOMD*. 


Sbdrid  , 

ToUdo  

Qtiid&li||an , 

OWBM  

GbdndSwd. 


Suitaoder  . 

BorU  

S«n)vlA.... 

A^U  , 

Pal«inlft... 
TaUadoUd. 


4tS,r85 
838,765 
190,098 
8S9,9» 
844,828 


TOL.  nr. — 61 


178,Slt 
914.441 
14T.4S9 
14S.S89 

ie4.fts» 

844.(HS 
MOSiMS 


CM  iHrtilwi. 


IMB. 


eaUeU... 


WninadBa..j 


MBHte. 


TalMMla. 


AngoD. 


Bmm  

B«qi»  pro?' 


Amntai.. 


Afttee. 


Lout ... 
ZuDoim. 


Ovl»do. 


Coniniut.... 

Lngo  

On  DM  

PontaT»dn. 


BMmos. 
OMwet. 


B«TlII»... 

Oadls.... 

HO«lTft.. 
OwdOTft. 

Jmd  

Omuda, 
Alinnls.. 


HnraU.. 
Albaoeto. 


TalMKla  

JUkaBto  

GaataUoQ  4»  la  naaa. 


BarMloM.. 
TmacoBa. 
Lwtdft...., 
O«roiia.,., 


Sangoaa, 

HlHMft... 

Tteaal.... 


Naram ... 

Bbesj  

Oidpasea*. 
Aim...... 


Balearic  blaiHb  

OaaaiT  lalaadt  (Inditdad 
br  tb«  Spanlarda  lo  tlialT 
Enrapean  paaaeMioiu).. 

Total  of  Spain  In  Smopa . 


Caba  

Porto  Bleo. 


Tti^Uaad 
BtDona^ 


PhlUpptM  Uaads  

Tha  PntMloa  (Centa, 
Paaon  do  T«l«i,  AQni- 
comaa,  and  MclQla,  on 
UMH.ooMtorHoroew) 

OnlneaMMidi  


'Ftaiof  tbo  Ladrana  Mndi 


Smoun, 


198,944 
41,779 

m 
m 

16,4S4,B]4 

lcea.Ofla 

Total  oftbo  SpanUh  monarcbr 

9ai88J47 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  statistioal 
central  ootmcission  for  1861,  the  popuktloa  d 
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the  ETirope&n  poseessions  amounts  to  16,660,- 
61S,  vhioh  would  give  for  the  enl^  monarohT 
a  popnlatioD  of  about  22,000,000.  The  prind- 
pd  citieB  of  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  popn- 
lation,  are  lliulrid,  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Se- 
Tille,  Yolenoia,  Malaga,  Murcia,  Granada,  Sara- 
gossa,  and  Cadiz.  In  popolation  Spun  ranks 
7th  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  being  sor- 
passed  by  Knesia,  Aostria,  France,  Great  Brit- 
yn,  Pnissia,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  increase  has  been  gradual  since  1700,  but 
latterljr  in  a  more  r^ld  progression,  as  the 
followmg  table  shows : 

Tun.  Pofwlaliim.  Tam  Pmlalka, 

1700   S,nOQ,WO  18U  ii^NT.ns 

17«   «,1W,000  im  1^318,219 

inr  10,041,000  leof  u,45Vku 

The  increase  since  1884  has  been  abont  equally 
divided;  only  two  provinces,  Onenca  and  Oin- 
dad  Real,  show  a  small  decrease,  the  one  from 
284,082  to  229,969,  the  other  from  277,788  to 
844,828.  The  lai^eet  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  Lerida  has  advanced 
from  161,832  to  806,9941  Valencia  from  888,- 
769  to  606,608,  and  Barcelona  from  442,278  to 
718,784.  The  thinnest  population  is  found  in 
the  interior  provincea  of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles, 
and  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  population 
is  fonod  in  the  north,  in  Galicia,  Asturias,  the 
Basque  ^ovinoes,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Oata- 
lonia.  The  entire  population  is  distributed 
-among  145  eivdade*  (towns),  4,8S0  viUat  or 
hamlets,  and  12,405  pveblo$  and  aldetu  (vil- 
Wes),  making  altogetner.  16,990  communities, 
mdch  form  18,871  pari^es.  Spain  is  be- 
lieved to  hare  been  in  ancient  times  much 
more  densely  inhabited  &an  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  the  population,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations, was  as  high  aa  40,000,000;  and  in 
the  14th  century  it  is  believed  to  h^ve  still 
amounted  to  34,000,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
prietors is  6,677,868  ;  2,483,801  possess  real 
property  in  the  country,  and  1,807,899  in  the 
towns;  696,686  are  farmers,  and  840,628  pro- 
prietors of  herds  and  flocks.  The  number  of 
merchants  is  119,284,  of  sdentifio  men  86,786, 
of 'artists  and  mechanics  88,728,  and  of  manu- 
ftctorers  67,827.  The  public  ftinctionaries 
number  90,081,  of  whom  22,862  are  paid  by  the 
state,  62,976  by  the  municipalities,  and  4,698 
by  provincial  boards. — The  coast  line  of  SpMU, 
which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter, 
is  about  1,870  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600 
m.  belong  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  770  m.  to  the  Hediterranean.  The  N. 
coast,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Ortegal 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  is  rocky, 
the  height  ranging  from  40  to  300  feet.  In  the 
8.  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  to  that 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  shore  is  mostly  low, 
sandy,  and  swampy ;  then  it  rises  gradually,  and 
in  the  bay  of  Algraras  presents  sudden^  the 
magnificent  rock  of  Gibraltar.  From  Gibraltar 
to  Cape  Palos  it  is  mostly  rocky,  but  of  little 
elevation.  The  F.  coast,  from  Cape  Falos  to 
the  French  ftcoitier,  is  alternately  high  and 


low ;  a  part  of  it  la  lined  widi  lagoons,  aknu 
which  numerous  salt  works  are  establiaheC 
The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  are  not 
considerable ;  the  greatest  are  the  bay  of  Rosas 
and  the  gulf  of  Ampolla  in  the  E.,  and  the  golf 
of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  bay  of  Gibraltar,  tad 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  in  the  S.  The  most  impoi- 
tant  capes  are  Capes  Orenx,  St.  Sebastiaa,  St. 
Martin,  and  Paloa  in  the  £.,  Capea  Gata  and 
Trafalgar  in  the  S.,  Cape  Elmsterre  in  the  V., 
and  capes  Ortegal,  Pefias,  and  Machichaco  in 
the  K.  There  are  few  islands  near  the  Bpuiili 
coast ;  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  Bal- 
earic, a  group  consisting  of  two  lai^  ^l^iwa 
and  Minorcit)  and  a  nnmber  o£  snuDer  iaUudt. 
Other  small  idands  are  the  Ida  de  Leon, « 
which  Cadiz  stands,  and  the  Columbretes,  off 
the  coast  of  Yaleno^  A  nnmber  of  excdleot 
harbors  are  found  in  the  "W.  and  W.,  of  irtiA 
those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo  are  e<nindcaonB;  dn 
S.  W.  has  the  almost  unassailable  harbor  d 
Cadiz,  and  the  N.  E.  the  harbors  of  Barcelma 
and  Rosas. — Spain  has  280  rivers,  of  wluch 
only  a  few  are  navigable.  Being  bounded  ca 
the  N.  bbA  B.  by  the  mountun  ranges,  the; 
flow  either  E.  or  "W. ;  those  flowing  £.  be- 
long to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranem,  tlit 
others  to  that  of  the  Atiantio.  The  prini^ 
rivers  which  water  the  banns  indininc  towiid 
the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Goaddtriir, 
Jncar,  and  Segura,  each  of  whidi  reodvet  sev- 
eral affluents.  Five  larKO  rivers  ran  we^ard 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  Hinho,  Dooro,  Tagoa, 
Guadian^,  and  Guadalquivir.  Two  of  tbeoi 
the  Bouro  and  the  Tagus,  have  their  movthi 
in  the  territory  of  Portugal,  and  two  othen, 
the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  countries.  The  most  important  d 
them  in  point  of  navigation  is  tbe  Gnadal- 
quivir,  the  others  being  encumbered  vith 
rocks,  shallowB,  and  falls.  The  lakes  are  not 
of  great  importance ;  the  most  remarkable  ■ 
that  of  Albufera,  S.  of  Valencia,  bedde  vUek 
only  the  lake  of  Gallocante  in  Aiagon  and  tlx 
lagoona  of  Palomeres  and  Oaldoa  desore  to 
be  mentioned.— The  climate  Spun  is  & 
vided  into  three  greatly  differing  zones.  Tba 
northern  zone,  which  extends  to  the  Ebro  and 
the  Minho,  comprises  Gdida,  Astoriaa,  tbe 
Basque  provinces  Navarre,  Catalonia  and  tba 
northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  Aragoa. 
The  mountains  which  cover  this  zone,  the 
glaciers  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Fyr^ 
n6es,  together  witli  the  N.  and  N,  E.  wind*, 
lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  nnmbtf 
and  supply  of  the  waters,  and  promote  vegets- 
tion.  Agriculture  is  therefore  the  principil 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  eq>ecjaUy  of  tba 
Basques  imd  Catalonians.  The  winters  in  this 
zone  are  generally  cold,  and  the  springs  mdA; 
but  tbe  climate  is  on  the  whole  temp^te.  Tbe 
middle  zone,  which  embraces  northern  Taloi- 
oia,  New  Custile,  southern  Old  Oastile  and 
Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  eompoaed 
of  vast  and  elevated  plateuix,  whose  unifiim 
and  monotonous  anrfiuw  is  swept  by  the  windi 
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bnrned  by  the  rays  of  the  son.  Although 
high  mountam  ridges  line  and  traverse  this 
region,  it  has  few  rivers,  and  their  water  is  not 
snfficient  to  fertilize  it.  The  temperatare  is 
f  subject  to  extremes ;  the  winters  are  oold  and 
the  smnmers  barniog ;  bnt  the  spring  and  an- 
tamn  are  pleasant,'  The  soatbern  zone,  which 
comprises  Andalosia,  Knrcia,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  sonthem  Valencia,  is  exposed  to  the 
inflnence  of  the  baming  winds  blowing  from 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  reflection  of 
the  rays  of  the  eon  on  the  naked  and  rocky 
monatain  walls.  The  valleys  in  this  zone  are 
deeper  and  the  plateanz  less  extended  .and 
better  supplied  with  water  than  la  the  middle 
zone ;  the  soil  is  more  divendfled  and  better 
adapted  fw  agrionltnre.  The  temperature,  de- 
licious in  aatnmn  and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in 
summer,  and  more  rainy  than  cold  in  winter. 
Two  kinds  ot  winds  are  very  trooblesome.  The 
gallego,  a  "S.  and  K.  W.  wind,  blowing  flrom 
Qalicia,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  eaoses  painfnl 
affections  of  the  eye.  The  sonthem  provinces 
are  visited  by  the  $olano,  the  sirocco  of  Italy, 
— Spain  is  eminently  a  rcf^on  of  mountain 
riches  and  broad  ^evated  plateaux.  From 
near  the  Ifediterronean  to  uie  Atlantio  the 
whole  peninsula  is  traversed  by  euocessive 
mountam  belts,  including  between  them  high 
lands  watered  by  nomerons  small  streams,  the 
general  course  of  whioh,  Ant  in  between  uiese 
mountains,  is  toward  the  K  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  toward  the  W,  into  the  Atlantic.  ■  The 
anmmit  line  which  determines  their  direction 
may  be  traced  parallel  in  general  with  the  E. 
coast,  and  not  more  than  one  fonrth  the  dis- 
tance from  it  toward  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
snla.  Thus,  the  rivers  flowing  W.  are  for  the 
most  part  8  times  the  length  of  those  which 
fall  into  the  Kediterranean.  The  Ebro  alone 
is  an  exception  to  this,  a  spur  from  the  Can- 
tabrian  mountwns  toward  central  Spain  shut- 
ting off  the  waters  of  Biscay  and  Navarre 
from  a  western  course.  The  mountains  are 
the  termination  on  the  European  continent  of 
the  great  ohdn,  which,  extending  from  Asia, 

Eisses,  nnder  various  names,  through  central 
urope  and  the  south  of  France  into  Spain. 
As  many  as  6  distinct  belts  are  traced  across 
the  peninsula,  the  highest  and  most  prominent 
of  which,  raogtng  along  the  northern  border, 
has  been  described  under  the  heads  Oa.nta.bbi- 
XN  Mou.^Aiss,  and  PrRfiKtEs,  Each  belt  is 
marked  by  )>old  precipitous  fronts  facing  the 
south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north ; 
and  in  proceeding  S.  they  are  in  general  less 
and  less  strongly  marked  in  elevation  and  rug- 
gedness.  The  2d  belt,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarra- 
mo,  divides  Leon  and  Old  Castile  from  Estre- 
madura  and  N'ew  Castile,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Donro  ftom  those  of  the  Tagns,  Some  of  its 
peaks  rise  above  the  ref^ons  of  perpetual  snow. 
That  of  PeOalara  is  7,764  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Otiier  principal  peaks  are  the  Pu- 
erto del  Pico  in  the  province  of  Avila,  and  the 
PeOa  de  Ftanoia  ana  Sierra  de  Gata  in  £stre- 
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madura.  Toward  the  E.,  on  tiie  borders  of 
Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into  various  ir- 
regular ranges  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Iberian  diaia,  including  in  this  designation  the 
spur  from  the  Oantabnans  before  referred  tc^ 
extend  in  a  S.  E.  direetiou  and  spread  over  the 
£.  coast.  The  8d  range,  called  the  mountajfu- 
of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagns 
from  those  of  the  Ouadiana.  This  range  is 
less  mu'ked  than  the  others.  The  next  is  the 
Sierra  Horena,  along  whose  southern  slopes 
flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Under 
various  names  this  important  belt  is  traced 
from  the  prorinoe  of  La  '**v**^ft  on  the  E.  to 
the  southern  exbremity  of  Pmrtugal  at  Oq>e  ^ 
Vincent  The  name  Moreno,  brown  or  dark* 
colored,  is  said  to  be  riven  to  the  mountains 
from  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests  of  kermes 
oak  along  the  sou^em  edge.  The  southern 
coast  rai^  of  whioh  the  Sierra  Nevada  forms 
a  part,  and  which  is  spoken  of  coUeotively  b^ 
that  name,  runs  close  to  the  Mediterranean, 
through  southern  Mnroia  and  Andalusia,  from- 
Gape  Polos  to  Cadiz  by  one  brandi,  and  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  by  another.  It  contains  tha 
Oerro  de  Mulabaoen,  the  highest  point  of  Uie 
peninsula,  and  of  Europe  except  in  the  Alps, 
beiog  11,678  feet  high,  and  the  peak  of  Yeleta, 
11,8^  feet.  Beside  these  there  are  numerous 
minor  ranges,  which  may  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots or  continoationB  Off  the  prmcipal  chaina 
— ^The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
with  the  mountains  £.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
insula, and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves of  metunorphic  granites  and  crystalline 
schists,  and  on  then*  flanks  are  represented  the 
Silurian,  devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
iferous formations.  In  Astnrias  the  last  named 
are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
er palfeozoic  rooks  are  frequently  covered  by 
groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
of  which,  as  along  Uie  southern  slopes  of  the 
Guadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  along  the  Can  ta- 
brian range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  pou- 
tion ;  bnt  back  from  the  snonutains  over  the 
great  plains  of  Oastile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
zontally. The  uplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morana 
i^pears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  dwod- 
tion  of  the  miooene,  calcareous  beds  of  whioh, 
filled  with  fresh  ws[ter  shells,  are  seen  on  both 
sides  the  moontain  lying  horizontally  ui>on 
highly  inclined  silurian  dates.  The  Iberian 
chain  is  in  great  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
secondary  formations.  Moncayo  on  the  west- 
ern borders  of  Aragon,  the  highest  mountain 
of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jura,  and  many 
other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
than  6,000  feet  high  are  composed  of  jnrassio 
or  cretaceous  rocks.  These  formatimis  extend 
around  on  the  8.  coast,  and  the  rook  of  ^bral- 
tar  is  jurassio  Umestone.  The  trias  also  is 
traced  from  the  Pyr6n6e8  to  Andalusia,  near  the 
Mediteiranean,  In  beds  of  coi^omeratee,  sand- 
stones, limestones,  oImv,  maris,  gypiom,  and 
salt— The  mineral  proaoctions  of  $ttnareTaii- 
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cm  and  rioli,  and  its  mines  of  lead,  meroniy,  tiDj 
iron,  nlver,  copper,  salt,  Ac.,  have  been  worked 
firom  the  remotest  times.  Accoonts  of  most 
of  them  are  given  under  the  names  jnst  men- 
tioned, and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  tiie 
article  Minb  for  a  sommary  of  their  prodnction. 
Iron  ores  are  very  generally  difitued ;  bnt  the 
total  prodnction  of  iron  is  mHy  abont  40,000 
tons  per  annnm.  Idnares,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Jaen,  and  the  Bivm  de  Gador,  a  q>nr  ot  the 
Nevada,  poasesarioh  mines  of  lead.  The  little 
ocn»per  prodnoed  in  Spain  is  chiefly  from  the 
muMe  of  linarea  and  tnat  of  Rio  Tonto  to  the 
K.  of  Seville,  all  in  Andalusia.  Tin  ores  are 
found  only  in  Oalida,  and  are  worked  to  a  very 
moderate  extent.  The  formations  that  oontun 
them  are  probably  the  oontinuation  of  those 
of  Ooniwall  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  foond  here,  and  in 
anuent  times  silver  and  gold  were  amoog  the 
mineral  prodnctions  of  Galioia.  Antimony  was 
formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  La  Han- 
oha.  Near  Oordova  in  Catalonia  are  &mona 
mines  of  rook  salt  associated  with  beds  of  gyp- 
nm  in  the  tries  fonnation.  Averts  at  mesent 
onl7  obbdned  tnm  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal, 
in  the  province  of  Badd[os.  The  qniokulver 
minee  ot  Almaden,  in  Oiudad  BeaJ,  are  the 
richest  of  Europe.  Astnrias  and  Aragon  have 
important  coal  mines. — Spun  is  reckoned 
among  ^e  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  provinces.  Saffron  and  other  dye 
plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior.  Hal- 
berry  trees  are  largely  cnltiTated  for  rearing 
silkwonns  in  Valencia,  Mnrcis,  and  Granada. 
In  the  south  of  Spun  tiiere  is  an  immense  va- 
riety of  the  finer  fruits,  including  the  almond, 
date,  fig,  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  )>ine- 
<Q>ple,  and  banana.  Large  forests,  eape^ally 
<n  evergreen  oidu,  includ&g  the  cork  tree,  are 
still  fbund  in  Astorias,  the  Pyi^n^s,  the  Sier- 
ra Iforena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada;  but  on  the 
whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  of 
the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cultivation.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
is  general ;  bnt  only  the  coast  districts  of  Xe- 
rez,  Bota,  and  Malaga,  in  Andalusia,  and  of 
Benicarlo  and  Alicante  in  Valencia,  fhrnish 
considerable  (quantities  for  exportation.  The 
qnadrnpeds,  hada,  reptiles,  and  insects  are 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  S.  France. 
Wild  auiniftl'*,  as  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  and 
wild  boars,  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  high 
mountains;  but  the  bear,  which  two  centuries 
ago  was  common,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
t£e  Pyr6n6ea.  Among  the  dcanestie  animals 
tiie  hme  is  eq>edallj  noteworHiy.  Descended 
from  breeds  which  the  Moon  introduced,  the 
Spanish  horse  has  preserved  the  firejjdo<^it7, 

O,  and  vigor  of  the  Arabian.  Those  of 
le,  Granada,  end  Estremadura  are  most 
valaed,  and  yet  in  recent  times  they  have  de- 
clined in  reputation.  Asses  and  moles  are  of  a 
niperior  kind;  the  asses  rival  those  of  Egypt, 


although  mules  are  prefmed  for  toanspnts- 
tion.  The  bulls,  which  are  often  used  for  tiie 
national  amusement  of  bull  fights,  are  fotnid 
wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  ^eep  are  enry- 
where  extendvely  nused,  a  ccuasiaer&bls  por- 
tion of  which  bel<Hig  to  the  merino  bmd.' 
Ho«s  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  in  Esbenisdsii, 
Gauda,  and  Astnrias,  and  are  cdebrsted  m 
the  delieaey  of  th^  fleah.  There  are  irnjn- 
tant  fiahaiea  on  the  ooasts,  bnt  the  fish  ol  tin 
ocean  are  preferred  to  thoee  of  the  Heditaia- 
nean.— The  immense  nu^orit?  of  the  pcqnds- 
tion  belong  to  the  Spamsh  race,  which  hai 
been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Iberians  and  Celts  widt  the 
Carthaginians,  Bomana,  Vandals,  Snevi,  Gothe, 
and  Arabians,  with  a  general  predominance  (tf 
the  Roman  element,  although  the  several  im- 
inces  show  in  some  respects  marked  differenois 
in  the  national  character.  From  the  Romui 
the  Spmiard  has  in  particnlar  inherited  lib 
pride,  his  solemn  austerity,  and  Ms  penerer 
ance,  while  his  pasuonatoness  gives  evidenee 
of  Uoorish  descent,  and  many  of  the  otQ 
institntdons  testify  to  the  inflnenea  cf  As 
Teutonic  element.  Nationa]  arnnsamwits  an 
mnno,  nnj^ing,  and  dandnc,  the  last  nuBed  of- 
ten asBDming,  espedally  m  the  favorite  /«»- 
dan^o  and  ooUro,  a  passionate  and  sensaou 
character.  From  the  Romans  tiie  Spaniardi 
have  also  inherited  a  fondness  for  bnU  £^ti^ 
which  are  stall  the  greatest  popi^  festintiH^ 
and  equally  delight  all  elasMs  of  sodetf.  In 
his  love  the  Spaniard  is  fiery  and  enUiusiHtie, 
and  easily  cairied  away  by  a  spirit  of  jeslooif 
and  revenge.  On  the  whole,  the  SpaiUardt  m 
a  vigorona  race.  The  men  are  generaDy  tdl 
and  thin,  their  limbs  wdl  proportioned,  bur 
hlaxkf  eyes  foil  of  fire,  featnree  sharp,  and  gts- 
tures  mearared  and  solemn ;  their  oomplen» 
is  dark  bnt  clear.  The  women  are  well  fomed 
and  generally  distinguished  tot  noUe  cvriags; 
ib»jr  are  mostly  int^ligent  and  ftdl  ot  feeihg. 
Beside  the  Spaniards  proper,  there  are  tbtM 
other  races,  the  Basques,  the  Ifod^ars,  and  the 
gypsies.  The  Basques,  probably  ute  detoeid- 
ants  of  the  anraent  Ibenans,  nnmbermg  abost 
600,000,  and  fmning  the  m^ority  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  Basque  provinces  and  in  Navsm, 
have  retained  their  ancient  language,  manners, 
and  customs.  (See  Babqces.)  The  Hodigvi, 
abont  60,000  in  nmnber,  are  the  dracwdaotsof 
the  Moors ;  they  are  obiefiy  found  in  Grsnsdi 
and  Castile,  and  many  oY  them  still  preeer¥etke 
oostoms  of  their  forefathers.  The  gypaw 
Gitanos,  numbering  abontB0,000,  and  scsttmd 
throughout  Spain,  qteak  a  pecidiar  dialeot  otf 
rent  only  amcn^  themselves.  B^ia  has  a  vsiy 
numerous  nobm^;  acrarding  to  aome  tiw^ 
form  the  Slst,  aocording  to  others  even  the  Ifith, 
part  of  the  population.  The  higher  nc^iStj 
(titulado$,  ffrandet)  own  immense  poasearions; 
while  the  lower  dass  (hidalgm)  are  in  many 
instances  poor, — Agriculture,  aiibou^  still  ia 
its  infancy,  has  made  of  late  emuideraUe  png- 
ress.  Wheat,  which  at  the  beginBiiig  <^  the 
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eentorj  ms  not  jet  grown  in  snfflcient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consomp- 
tion,  forms  now  a  oonsiderable  article  of  ex- 
port. Excellent  wines  an  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  prorinces,  and  constitute  with  oil 
the  chief  riobes  of  some  of  them.  The  ooltiTB- 
tion  of  Tiaey ards  is  still  c(4>able  of  oonriderable 
extension,  and  is  now  receiring  increased  at- 
tention. Agriculture  hasespeciallj  made  prog- 
ress in  BisM^,  KaTurre,  and  Aragon,  and  merj 
inch,  of  arable  ground  near  the  roads  seems  to 
have  been  oultivBted.  Bat  the  most  oarefhl 
onltivation  is  fonnd  in  the  hu«rtaa.  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Qranads,  Muroia,  and  Valenoia,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  gardens  of  Sptaiiy  and 
produce  all  kinds  of  fnuts,  vegetables,  and 
plants.  The  farmers  are  for  the  most  part 
wrtfchedly  poor,  aud  are  obliged  to  obtain 
monej  at  exorbitant  prices  hj  mortga^ng 
their  crops.  Oertua  privileges,  very  it^nnous 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  are  eiyojed  bj 
the  proprietors  of  lai^  migratory  nocks  of 
sheep,  espedatlr  merinos,  called  mesUu.  Thej 
■re  not  only  allowed  to  drive  Uieir  flocks  over 
'Tillage  pastures  and  commons,  bat  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way 
■re  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  patii ;  and 
no  new  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line  of 
their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that  has 
once  been  in  pasture  be  agun  cultivated  till  it 
has  been  offered  to  the  mMta  at  a  certain  rate. 
Of  the  76,991,088  /anegat  of  soil  which  Spain 
contains,  no  more  than  41,217,188  are  under 
cultivation,  the  remiunder  being  still  a  desert 
without  iahabitanta.  Of  the  cultivated  land, 
1,786,035  fan^as  are  watered,  while  the  rest 
is  naturally  dry.  The  former  comprise  1,870,090 
Cimegas  of  arable  land,  67,847  planted  with 
vines,  and  74,618  planted  with  olive  trees. — 
Hanu&oturing  indnstry  in  former  oentaries  was 
very  prosperous.  In  uie  middle  ages,  ibo  wool 
and  nlk  tissues  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Baeza, 
iha  oloths  of  Horda,  uid  the  arms  of  Toledo, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  expulsion  of 
the  koors  and  Jews,  the  monopoly  given  to  the 
royal  mannfisctories,  the  onerous  taxes  weigh- 
ing  down  private  industry,  and  a^ravated 
by  the  avidity  of  the  fiscal  agents,  combined 
to  undermine  this  prosperity.  Seville  in  1619 
counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  employing  180,- 
000  worlcmen ;  in  1678  it  had  only  406  mann- 
faotories.  The  manufEiotories  of  Segovia,  in 
which  formerly  86,500  pieces  were  annually 
prodnced,  made  in  1788  only  400  pieces.  Of 
late,  industry  has  greaUy  improved  again,  ea- 
peoUlly  by  the  influx  of  foreign  c^tital,  as  a 
ecmsiderBble  portion  of  the  former  propwty  of 
tiie  clergy  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  French 
and  English  o^itdists.  Hetallnrgio  industry 
has  been  developed  in  Guipnzooa,  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon, Oatalonia,  and  Granada;  silk  goods  are 
manu&ctured  at  Barcelona,  Uanresa,  Tarra- 
gona, Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valencia;  woollen 
stufb  at  Segovia,  Arevalo,  Oolmenar,  and 
Alooy ;  linen  in  Galioia  and  Oatalonia ;  leather 
tt  Baroetona,  Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Grana- 


da, and  Kadrid ;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona. 

There  are  mannfaotories  of  firearms  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  Oatalonia,  and  Segovia,  and 
cannon  founderies  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Tru- 
bia,  and  Barcelona.  The  nominal  oapitu  sub- 
scribed for  industrial  enterprises  in  1861  ex- 
ceeded $200,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

UUnkigrdlaooiuit   $16,000,000 

T  endlt  BodeUes   n,lSO,000 

8  depMlt  banka   ^IBnfiOO 

IB  oonesMlona  of  pobllo  works   T&,88S,000 

17  l&HumnM  floup«nl«a   MMUM 

ITrtherlBdoatridHMdstlou  

Total  fl^dtalantwerlbedbrprlntelndlrldiula..  .%UJi/USfin 

BnMdm  granted  by  the  govemment : 

Omenl  or  proTlnelal  roada  a«t,088,100 

Ballroada  ,   ll.«07,700 

Public  worka   S,0S&800 

CoMtructlon  of  new  porU   6tfi»6,m—  104,^8,100 

Totalftinda  •SUpSOS.SOO 

— ^Tbe  first  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in 
1848 ;  it  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Kataro, 
a  distance  of  15^  miles.  Many  otiiers  have 
been  opened  or  commenced  since.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  length  and  the  reoeipts 
those  which  were  oon^eted  in  1861 : 


Udm.  , 

Madrid  to  AUcMDte,  with  a  braacb  to 

Toledo  

Alar  to  Buitaader  

TalencU  to  Almanaa  

OordoTa  to  Seville  

Barcelona  to  Arenya  de  Mar  

Zeros  to  Trocadero  

BareeloDt  to  SaragDesa  

Bareeiona  to  OrauoUera  

Madrid  to  Saragosaa  (7  montha) .... 

Barcelona  to  Martorel  

Langreo  to  Gijon  

Tarragona  to  Beua  


*>,MS,800 
446,Stt 

811,781 

iss,see 

10(t,S84 
10a,84S 
M,OH 
88,0» 


Total   TWA  KSIT,SH 


NotwithstancUiig  the  obstacles  which  the  high 
moantuns  of  the  country  oppose  to  tiie  con- 
struction of  rtulnuds,  thor  extensi(m  is  pursued 
with  great  vigor.  Beside  those  completed,  the 
following  lines  had  been  commenced  in  1861: 
from  Gorcfuente  to  Gandia,  from  Palencia  to 
Leon  and  Ponferrada,  from  Monforto  to  Vigo, 
and  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona;  together,  467 
miles.  Many  others  have  been  contracted  for. 
The  subsidies  which  the  government  has  been 
authorized  by  tlie  oortes  to  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  amount  to  about  |30,000,- 
000,  and  the  private  capital  expended  on  them 
to  160,000,000.  There  are  several  canals,  many 
of  them  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  imperial  canal,  commenced  by 
Oharles  V.  and  extending  altmg  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Casme,  Han- 
zanares,  Muroia,  Albaoete,  and  Guadarama. — 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wines,  specie,  metals,  especially  lead,  raicdna. 
olive  oil,  flour,  cork,  soap,  wool,  brandies,  and 
salt;  and  the  imports  comprise  sugar,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods, 
iron  bars,  codfish,  machines,  cacao,  guano,  and 
ooaL  The  folloving  table  exhibits  t£e  valne  of 
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the  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1868,  com- 
pared witn  thdr  value  in  the  preceding  year: 

larom. 


AiIUm. 

lue. 

Idowm 
■nr  1W1. 

Dhimm 

|«,B19,SB0 

5,SO0,8M 
8,lOr>,tM)0 
1.T45.0OO 
1,:»2,0S0 
«7T,960 
8,709,990 
2,882.700 
2,269,000 

i,m,m 

1,807,800 

U7e,ooo 

»BTT,700 
1,117,800 

M^OOO 
1,154,600 

Iiieoo 

97,860 
884,000 

000,900 

Ezrosn. 

lot. 

o>«r  )!U1. 

Dmtmm 
tnm  IU1. 

WiaM  ,  

OUreoL  

5,403.400 
l.&tT,SIK> 
8,»1Q,TM 

8,603.900 
8,06T,4S0 
1,210,900 

S'io.sao 

918.100 
&!i7>)0 
804,100 

499,630 

siViuo 
Him 

SS8^ 

«T,99S,450 
401.800 
40,900 

40K,'SH 
019,800 

iii,«o 

108,000 

Bo»P  

■Wool  

BiiTT?  

The  following  table  gives  an  exhibit  of  the 
Spanish  oommeroe  in  1858  irith  the  moat  im- 
portant foreign  coon  trios: 


Vmet  

England  

Glbnbir  

BwsdflB  

BnsBb  

FwtDal...  , 

BudlDU.  

HamtntTB  and  Bnmen  

Other  EnropMii  wantiiH  . . 

UnUad  SlatM  

Ontaud  Porto  Sim  

Ibzioo  wd  Booth  Ausrlea. 


ImfertM. 


128,860,250 

8.146,400 

1,859,100 
6-AS50 
865,700 
S79,700 
7S2,7M 
8,816.300 
7  843.SW 
S.i-2ri,760 
6,4^11,900 

i,ao4uoo 


977,360 
240,600 
e84,<S0 
•41,600 
WI,SSO 

1,890,630 
2,009,600 
18,108,600 
8,800,800 
487,600 
l,06^400 


AUm.  

TMJ   >Te.804.TO0  tBO^OOO^ 

The  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  in 
Bome  of  the  previous  years  was  as  follows : 


T«m. 

BiportL 

104,882,414 
40,174,208 
63.907,908 

T7,Taa,'no 

49,670,189 
66,18]^ 

A  oomparison  of  these  aggregates  shows  that 
file  increase  of  both  imports  and  exports  has 
been  over  100  per  cent.,  the  former  a  litfle  ex- 
ceeding the  latter.  The  moveinent  of  sUpping 
in  1867  and  1868  was  as  follows: 


Clwnd. 

VmmI*. 

Toanagt. 

10.389 
9.106 

1.056307 
1,009,908 

11.019 
6,940 

001899 

088,067 

The  coasting  trade  in  1866  employed  88,884 
vessels  of  1,268,000  tons.— Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Roman 
CfllhoUo  chorch.  No  other  religioas  denomi- 


nation is  recognized  by  law  or  eqjoys  the 
right  of  public  worship.  To  teach  or  to  m- 
brace  Protestantism,  or  to  circulate,  bay,  or 
sell  Protestant  books,  is  punishable  hj  kv. 
There  are,  however,  smaQ  congregations  of 
Proteatuits  scattered  thron^out  the  kingdom, 
and  tho  number  of  those  who  avow  them- 
selves Protestants  is  estimated  at  about  10,00a 
There  are  also  several  thousand  foreign  Jewi, 
foreigners  being  allowed  to  live  accor^ng  to 
the  rites  of  their  religion.  The  Catholic  cbtiRli 
of  Spain  is  at  present  divided  into  6B  dioceses, 
9  of  which  are  archbishoprics,  viz. :  Burgos, 
Santiago,  Granada,  Saragoeaa,  Toledo,  Tamgo- 
na,  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Yalladolid.  In  Uie 
Spanish  possessions  out  of  Europe,  there  are  in 
America  2  archbishoprics  (Santiago  de  Cuba  utd 
St.  Domingo)  and  2  bishoprics ;  in  Asia  1  ardi- 
bishopric  (Manila)  and  8  bishoprics;  and  in 
Africa  2  bishoprics.  In  1880  the  clergy  counted 
162,806  members,  among  whom  were  30,900 
monks  and  24,700  nuns  in  1,940  convents.  In 
1886  and  1886  nearly  all  the  convents  wert 
aoppressed,  and  only  a  vei^  few  have  nemiij 
been  reestablished  by  special  permisaion  of  ttie 
government.  On  the  whole,  there  is  st  pres- 
ent a  smaller  number  of  convents  than  in  wj 
other  Catholic  country  of  the  world,  except 
Portugal.  The  church  owned  in  former  tima 
immense  possessions,  but  in  1^  they  too 
declared  national  property  and  confiscated,  and 
the  clergy  indemnified  by  fixed  salaries.  Up 
to  1889  the  eccleEdastical  property  which  bu 
been  sold  unounted  to  $78,000,000.  A  con- 
cordat, concluded  Aug.  16,  1869,  and  promul- 
gated Jan.  14,  1860,  stipulates  that  the  chnrdi 
shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  all  the  p^ope^ 

Snot  yet  disposed  of,  and  shall  have  in  fiitnn 
e  right  of  acquiring  property  of  any  kind.— 
The  organization  ci  pnblio  instroction  dates 
from  the  jear  184B.  At  the  heoA  of  edncs* 
tional  affairs  is  a  royal  council  sobtUvided  into 
6  sections,  viz. :  primary  instruction,  philo«h 
phy,  ecclesiastical  sciences,  jurisprudence,  med- 
ical science,  and  administration  of  public  in- 
struction.  In  1862  there  were  17,009priin«ry 
schools  for  boys,  and  6,021  for  girls.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  about  600,000.  There  tcm 
fewer  than  2,000,000  individuals  who  were  able 
to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  knew  how  to 
read  and  to  write.  Since  then  the  government 
has  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  puUie 
instruction,  and  the  higher  institutions  of  lean- 
ing have  been  the  olyect  of  q>ecial  soliutnde. 
There  are  774  Latin  schools  and  8  royal  gynt* 
nada  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  seminarieit 
66  in  number,  or  for  the  niuvermtie^  of  which 
there  are  10,  viz. :  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Grant- 
da,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  T*^ 
lenda,  Yalladolid,  and  Saragoasa.  Speaal  in- 
struction ia  provided  for  by  a  school  of  en|i- 
neering,  12  commercial  schools,  a  college  lor 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
a  higher  veterinary  school  at  Madrid,  with 
branch  establishments  at  Cordova  and  8ara- 
gOBsa.  Spun  haa  many  litovry  Booieties)  yrt 
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none  ot  tbem  can  compare  with  rimilar  so- 
cieties in  most  oUierEoropean  conntries.  The 
best  known  among  them  are  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Seville ;  the  academy  of  plastic  arts 
at  Madrid;  the  aoademies  of  arts  at  Seville, 
Oadiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Palma;  the 
academy  of  history  at  Madrid ;  and  the  acad- 
emy of  geography  at  Valladolid.    Of  public 
libraries  there  are  the  royal  library  and  6  oth- 
ers at  Madrid,  one  in  the  Escorial,  2  at  Yalen- 
da,  2  at  Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  beside 
those  belonging  to  the  different  universities. 
— ^The  government  of  Spain,  which  has  un- 
dergone a  great  many  changes  since  1813,  is 
a  constitution^  monarchy^  hereditary  in  the 
and  female  line.  The  Ung  (or  the  queen) 
is  possessed  of  the  ezecative  power  and  of  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty;  he  exercises  the  Ju- 
dicial power  through  jndges,  and  shares  uie 
right  <nIegi^tion  with  the  cortes.   The  latter 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and  the 
congress.    The  number  of  members  of  con- 
gress is  fixed  by  a  law  of  1862  at  271,  who 
must  be  80  years  old,  must  pay  $150  taxes, 
and  be  residents  of  the  district ;  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  150  highest  tax  payers  of  the  district. 
The  senate  consists  partly  of  hereditary  gran- 
dees, who  most  have  at  least  an  annual  income 
of  $12,000  Avm  their  landed  property,  partly  of 
the  highest  eoolesiastical  ^gnitaries,  and  partly 
4^  life  members  {^pointed  by  the  crown.  The 
ministry  consista  at  present  (1861)  of  7  de- 
partments, viz. :  of  foreign  aflurs  (eatado),  of 
Justice  {gracia  y  jy*tieu^,  of  finances  (Aae»n- 
da),  of  the  intenor  (gobemaeum),  of  commerce, 
instruction,  and  public  works  (/omento  y  in- 
itrueeion),  of  war  and  the  colonies  (guerra  y 
uUramar),  and  of  the  navy  (martna);  beside 
whom  there  are  6  under  secretaries,  or  general 
directors.   The  council  of  state,  since  its  re- 
cento  reorganization  by  the  cortes,  sanctioned 
by  a  royal  degree  of  Sept.  1, 1860,  consists  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  a  president,  and  32 
councillors.   At  the  head  of  each  of  the  old 
provinces  of  New  Castil&  Old  Oastile,  Oatalonia, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Hnrou^  Havarre,  Andalusia, 
Qranada,  Estremadura,  and  Galida,  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands,  and  of  the  colonies  of  Onba  (Ha> 
Tana),  Porto  Bico,  the  Philippine  islands  (Mani- 
la), the  Canaries,  and  St.  Domingo,  is  a  captain- 
general  (formerly  a  viceroy).  In  1833  Spain, 
including  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  was 
divided  (after  the  model  of  tiie  French  departe- 
tnenU)  into  49  provinces,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  deUgado  del  fo- 
mento,  and  as  to  policy  ander  a  gefe  politico. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
{partidot).    The  communities  (^jyueblo$)  are 
administered  by  elective  municipalities  (oyunfo- 
mimtot),  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  alcalde. 
The  Spanish  army  was  reorganized  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  in  1844,  and  has  been  making  late 

nt  progress  both  in  numbers  and  emdracy. 
as  a  disproportionally  large  number  of  of- 
ficera,  who  have  exercised  a  prominent  Influ- 
ence in  the  civil  wars  and  political  contests  of 


the  country.  Li  1861  the  army  counted  10 
captains -general  (a  dignity  corresponding  to 
the  field  murshal  of  other  European  armies). 
61  lieutenant-generals,  142  m^or-generals,  ain 
875  brigadier-generals.  The  general  stafi"  con- 
sisted of  3  brigadiers,  9  oolonds,  12  lieutenant- 
colonels,  26  majors,  60  captains,  and  40  lieu- 
tenants. The  varioDs  arms  were  m  follows : 

Mm. 


Bo/aJ  balbwdlen  

InaotTT :— 40  ngbnsnti  oT  the  Uns  {each  having  3 
bMUaou  of  S  comnuileeX  1  rMlment  jHo  of  CenU 
ifi  twtUUou),  80  UtulloDs  of  ohaMenn  (SOO  men 
MChl  aad  80  batulloM  of  proTiseU  militia;  to- 
gether iflBpSn 

Cftnby:— 1  r^;lnM*t»  of  oublneen,  4  of  cntw- 
aler^  <  trf  Uaoera,  4  of  ehMwars,  3  of  hiuMn  (Mcta 

dlvraod  tDto4  sqiudTDiu  of 080  men  each),  8  sqoad-  . 

lOBS  of  ohanenn,  mod  4  uoedrotu-   VJSti 

ArtUlerf :— 6  leglments  oa  foot,  4  brintdes  of  Sylng 
trtlUery,  8  brigades  of  moantaln  artlUery,  1  brigade 

ofmoanted  artlUei7,  aad  S  brigadeejf^e  on  fbot. .  TSJM 

Englneen:— 1  general  Inspector,  14  dlreetors,  8  regi- 
ments «f  englnefln  (of  8  bsttalloas  each)   4,016 

Qensdarmes  iffitorOta  oMt)   IS,9n 

Ullltia  on  the  Canary  lalands  (Sbattalionaof  Inhntry, 

IT  eompanies  uf  artUlerj)   T,aiO 

Corps  of  oarUoMra   X1,7M 

Catalonlanecape   SM 

TMal   S84J88 

There  is  a  school  of  in&ntry  cadets  at  Toledo, 
a  school  of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1861) 
at  Alcala  de  Henarea,  a  special  school  of  ar- 
tUlerists,  an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  school 
of  the  general  staff,  at  Madrid,  and  a  general 
military  school  at  Toledo.  Spain  has  136  for- 
tified places,  among  which  are  26  of  the  first 
order.  Tbe  navy,  which  in  former  times  com- 
manded aU  seas,  has  only  very  recently  begun 
to  improve  agun.  The  fleet  in  1861  consisted 
of  46  sailing  vessels,  viz. :  S  ships  of  the  line, 
64  guns;  8  frigates,  having  eacn  from  83  to 
42  gnns;  4  corvettes,  16  to  86  guns;  8  brigs, 
13  to  18  guns;  1  brigantine,  6  guns;  38  ves- 
sels of  smaller  aze ;  and  66  screw  and  39  pad- 
dle wheel  steam  vessels,  among  which  is  one 
screw  steamship  of  the  line,  with  100  guns. 
There  were  in  the  course  of  constroction  3 
ships  of  Uie  line  of  100  gnns  each,  2  frigates 
of  40  each,  8  fi4gates  of  61  each,  8  schooners, 
and  18  gun  boats.  There  were  beside  111  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  34  armed  vessels  on  the 
PhUippines.  There  were  connected  with  the 
navy  (in  1861)  1,121  officers  of  all  grades,  189 
paymasters,  98  mechanics,  13,976  seamen,  7,980 
mariners,  and  689  guards  of  the  arsenals. — The 
finances  of  SpiUn  dnring  tlie  first  deeadea  of  the 
present  oentory  were  in  ft  wretched  condition, 
and  the  state  was  several  times  on  the  brink  of 
bankmptoy.  Beoratly  a  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place.  ,in(1  the  nudgets  have  sev- 
eral times  rfiown  asDrjilii^  uf  recfijfts.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  l  m  '--"I  '  '  ''•lU 
exhibits  the  financial  ivo'^re^^  i_  .  : 


Tn. 

mi 

1898 
18SS 
18M 
ISU 
18DS 


EMllptt, 

«S«,00B,7e8 
M,438,T88 
«1,«T4,8n 

ra,ise7.s»t 

78,464,016 
TS^OOUIS 

$sa^8«4 

&T,888,0TS 

1867 
1S58 
18W 
1840 
18S1 


•T8,1S1JIT0 
88,757,700 
SO.TSOJWO 

s«,W4,«n 


lipndftBr*. 


190.146.004 
88,7flT,7e» 
8».4MX>9 
IH.SI  1,900 
90,646,818 
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Hie-noeipts  and  e^Mndkom  in  detail  In  1881 
wereasiollowi: 

Eiozira. 

DlractUiM    •S«,MUH 

Indireot  tUM   S8,ilO,MO 

BlKi)M,*e.     S9,70liSM 

Prapntj  ud  due*  of  Um  stato  

fluidworthooaladtaliMalpti   MWMW 

TM4l  »»e^«M,ow 

ExnxnmrkB. 

OwenlobllgittawortheiUto   |9S,ff7^SSl 

PnMent«rtboeowwU   Sl^O 

UnMfyoftUto   MNWT 

SUtMtei   8H.M1 

UiilMiTorjiiatlee   lO.IW.SST 

mr  ud  Oio  OOkMdM   ia,44L<8t 

"       tb«  HM-ij   6,119.061 

thBinUrior   4JS6tm 

•*       pnbllo  works   4,4a«.ni 

llBuioM   82,006,049 

Tatai   ••Maxtor 

The  Rpecial  budget  of  the  national  property 
and  extraordinary  works  and  expenditures  for 
the  same  year  was  as  follows : 

BwBim. 

Booolpto  from  tiM  ado  (rfudoinlproiMrfy   llMnjSSO 

AmoBiitafndoniMblotrMsafriMitM   B,lH9m 

Botutdlntaf  MilMtdlMfcrnaiMds   1,000,009 

Total   <S1,11MS0 

BxgMTOTUBM. 

OMtoTMOe   $9T0,8n 

AmorOuUoii   1,100,000 

lUairtrTtfJutioe   iU,000 

inr   8,300,000 

*  Um  MTT   6,000,000 

*  UMint«rIor  :   1,tSB(l,8D0 

*•       pabUevorka   6.485,000 

-       fliUDOM   20>l,000 

BstaUlia  for  raUroMls   1fi(A,m 

AawrtlnttoBarnUniadoblliKtloiH   m,m 

Total  mifii^m 

The  consolidated  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  was 
$674,254,9fiO*  The  floating  debt,  Jalj  1,1860, 
was  $86,991,876,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  $82,- 
971,004.  Acooraing  to  the  Annttairt  de  Vieo- 
MtnU  politique^  by  Block  and  Onillanmin 
(Paris,  1880),  the  debt  on  Jan.  1,  I860,  was  as 
follows: 

Beultig  lDt«rort  «Mie.S7«,001 

S«t  bMriog  IntoTMt   126.840;B88 

Totd   •as,11<,SM 

— ^The  primitire  inbaldtanta  of  Spain  were  the 
Iberians.  They  mingled  in  remote  antiquity 
with  the  Oelts,  who  had  immigrated  from 
France,  and  from  this  mixture  arose  the  Celti- 
berians.  About  1000  B.  0.  the  KioQQicians 
came  to  Spain,  took  possession  of  the  coast  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  modem  provinces  of 
Granada,  Mnroia,  and  Valencia,  and  founded 
aeveial  colonies,  iDclnding  Tartessus,  the  bibli- 
cal Tarshish,  and  Gades  (Cadiz).  They  were 
soon  followed  b^  the  Cheeks,  among  whose 
colonies  were  Emporie  (now  Ampurias,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia)  and  Sagnntum  (Murviedro, 
on  the  coast  of  Valencia).  After  the  first  Pn- 
nio  war  the  Carthaginiws  began  to  establish 
themselves  in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership 
of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  subdued  a  number 
of  tribes  on  the  8.  and  £.  coasts.  Among  the 
cities  fonnded  by  them  was  New  Carthage  (now 
Carthi^na),  which  soon  became  a  celebrated 
emporium.  Pressed  by  the  Oarthafflnians,  Hie 


Greek  colonies  of  Sagnntmn  and  Emporia  qi- 
plied  for  aid  to  the  Bomans,  who  obtslned  from 
Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend  its  domin- 
ion beyond  the  Ibems  (Ebro),  and  to  reqwet 
the  independence  of  Saguntum.  The  note  utd 
snbaequent  destraotioa  of  Sagnntum  hj  Bkid- 
bal  in  219  B.  C.  led  to  tiie  second  Funic  vir, 
which  was  mostly  carried  on  In  ^win,  and  after 
many  vidsaitades  mded  in  906  with  the  bitel 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  Bonant 
now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  entin 
peninsula,  but  did  not  fblly  succeed  nnffl  after 
a  war  of  about  200  years,  in  which  the  axpji^ 
of  the  Lusitanian  Viriathua,  the  heroic  resistanet 
and  final  downfall  of  Nnmantia  (183),  and  the 
temporary  independence  of  a  part  of  the  cwm- 
try  under  the  ^lant  Sertorins  (64  to  73)  form 
brilliant  episodes.  In  19  B.  C.  the  snlyectiaii 
of  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Btsqagi, 
was  completed.  The  oonntry  was  made  a  Bo- 
man  province,  and  became  so  thoroughly  Bo- 
manized  that  it  was  one  of  the  pmc^  setti 
of  Roman  civilization  and  literature.  Obrii- 
tianity  was  early  introduced,  and  in  the  time  <■( 
CoDstantine  the  Cliristianiz^on  of  the  entin 
country  was  completed.  Tlie  dissolution  ef 
the  Boman  empire  called  several  Gernun  tribet 
to  Spain,  who  eocoontered  but  feeble  rerat- 
ance.  The  Snevi  fonnded  an  empire  in  the  X 
yf.  part,  in  the  province  of  Gallsecia  (Gahcb); 
tiie  Alani  occupied  Lndtania  (Portagal);  m 
the  Vandals  settled  in  the  southern  pro^^sced 
Bffitica,  which  was  called  after  them  vs&dalaai 
(now  Andalnsia).  The  Romans  called  to  tbeb 
aid  the  Viagoths,  who  had  a  powerfol  emi»n 
in  8.  W.  Franco,  already  extending  acroa  tfce 
Pyi^nics,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  King  WilEt 
of  the  Visigotha  in  A.  D.  418  destroyed  ik 
empire  of  t£e  Silin^,  a  tribe  of  the  Vandab,  ■ 
8.  Spain,  and  so  rednced  the  power  of  Ae 
Alani  that  they  fhsed  with  the  Vsndala,  wbo 
in  their  turn  in  429  left  nnder  Genserio  fe 
N.  Africa,  where  they  founded  a  greet  em- 
pire.  The  Visigoths  soon  subdned  the  wbelt 
of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  1^-. 
whicn  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  6wA 
nutil  685,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  by 
the  Visigothic  King  Leovigild.  One  of  tiie 
greatest  kings  of  the  Visigoths  was  Euric,  who 
in  471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  gave  to  Spain  the  first  written  Im 
Under  Becared  I.  the  Visigoths,  who  until  tha 
had  been  Arians,  adopted  the  Catholic  SkA 
(B86),  a  step  which  greatly  faciliUtod  the  tbor 
ot^  coalescence  of  the  Godiic,  the  Latin,  ai 
the  native  Spanish  elements  of  tiie  popnlatiA 
into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a  gsMiv 
prevalwce  of  the  Latin  element  The  eenrii- 
totion  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective  ib<»- 
archy,  which,  as  in  other  countries,  proved  to 
be  a  prolific  sonrce  of  violence,  assassinatioD, 
and  civil  war,  and  fin^y  led  to  the  deetrociiM 
of  the  empire.  The  family  of  Alaric,  wbidi  W 
been  dissatisfied  at  a  new  election,  called  tbe 
Arabs,  who  had  an  empire  on  tiie  K.  coot  d 
Aftica  (in  llanritania,  whence  they  wvn  caDed 
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Uoon),  into  Spain,  and  Wng  Roderio  fell  in  the 

Eeat  battJe  at  Xerez  de  U  Frontera,  which 
itedr  days  (July  19  to  28,  711).  The  Arabi- 
ans, under  the  leaderdiip  of  Tarik,  Abozara,  and 
Hasa,  completed  within  6  years  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  ooaatry,  with  the  exoeption  of  uie 
monntainons  districts  Astoria,  Oantabria  (E.  of 
the  precedingX  and  Navarre,  where  a  Gotiiio 
prince,  Pelagios  (Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elect- 
ed ki^B,  ubl  m^omned  himself  saooeMtblly 
against  the  inrasion  d  the  Arabs.  The  oon- 
qnered  part  of  Spain  became  at  first  a 'prov- 
ince of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  but  in  766 
an  independent  Spanish  caliphate  was  estab- 
lished by  Abderrahman  1  at  Oordova,  which 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  onder  Ab- 
derrahman III.  and  his  son  Hakem  11.  (died 
976).  Agricaltnre,  commerce,  sciences,  and 
art  were  all  in  a  fioori^ing  condition^  and  the 
literary  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Hohamme- 
dans  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  fre- 
quented by  Ohristian  students  from  all  ooan- 
tries  of  Europe.  With  the  depontitn  of  Ha- 
ahem  m.  (1081),  the  decay  <n  the  oaliphata 
oommenoed,  and  soon  even  the  name  disra- 
peued.  The  tormwr  provinoes  became  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  of  whioh  there  were  more 
than  20,  the  most  important  being  those  of 
^Sara^Tssa,  Toledo,  Valenda,  Seville,  Oordora, 
and  Granada.  The  language  and  the  customs 
of  the  Moors  became  generally  predominant: 
the  Ohristians  were  deprived  of  their  politics! 
rights,  yet  retuned  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  little  Otiristian  kingdom,  which 
maintained  itself  under  Pelajrins  in  the  moun- 
tainoas  districts  of  N.  W.  Spun,  was  at  first 
limited  to  Oviedo,  and  therefore  called  the 
kingdom  of  Oviedo.  The  second  successor  of 
Pelagios,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Oatholio,  conquered 
QaMa,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Oastile,  and 
aisnmea  tho  me  of  king  of  Astarias.  The 
irhole  of  Leon  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  KL, 
the  Great  (abdicated  910),  wh(we  son  OrdoDo 
n.  transferred  his  rendenoe  to  the  city  of  Leon, 
and  called  his  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
N.  E.  Spfun  was  conquered  by  Oharlemagne, 
and  out  of  this  "  Marca  Hiq>anica"  arose  in 
tiie  course  of  time  the  kingdonu  of  Navarre  and 
Oatalonia.  Near  the  sooroes  of  the  Ebro  and 
the  Pisoerga  arose  even  earlier  the  kinj^om 
of  Castile,  at  first  a  small  repoblic,  consisting 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.  If  it  was  ever 
fiilly  sobdoed  by  the  Moors,  it  recovered  ita 
independence  very  soon,  for  as  eariy  as  759 
there  appears  a  count  of  Oastile.  Its  territwy 
was  soon  enlai^ed,  and  for  some  time  the 
princes  became  tubus  of  tihe  kings  of  Astoiiaa, 
out  in  961  they  recovered  their  mdependenoe. 
They  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
1037,  after  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Leon, 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  united  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  with  Castile,  which  was  "henoefortii 
the  most  powerftil  Spanish  state.  Aragon,  Ga- 
licia,  Portugal,  Murcia,  and  other  states  owed 
their  origin  to  the  prev^ling  custom  of  dividing 
a  Jdngdom  among  the  tais  d  a  deoeased  m<Hip 
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areb.  Though  frequently  warrinff  against  each 

other,  the  Christian  kings  steadily  reprised 
the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  by  their  increas- 
ing refinement  liad  become  onwarlike.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  called  the  Almoravidee,  ai^ 
later  the  Ahnohades,  from  Horoooo  to  their  rid; 
the  result  of  temporary  successes  was  soon  lost 
ag^;  and  after  the  great  viotcnry  which  the 
united  Christian  princes,  under  the  leadmlito 
of  Alfniso  IX.  of  Casfale,  gained  over  the  AI- 
mohades  at  Tolosa  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Granada  re- 
mained to  the  Moots,  and  even  they  soon  after 
had  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Castile. 
Among  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  Aragon 
and  Castile  became  the  most  powerfol,  and  in 
tiie  course  of  time  absorbed  all  the  others. 
Antf^tn,  whic^  in  1181  fell  by  inheritance  to 
the  coonts  of  Catalonia,  extended  itself  eepe- 
oially  on  tiie  E.  coast.  Pedro  I.  conquered  the 
principality  of  Hoesoa;  Alfonso  I.  (in  1116) 
SaragoBsa,  which  he  made  his  capital;  Alfonso 
EL  mi  Pedro  the  Catholic  likewise  enlai^ed 
the  empire;  James  I.,  the  Conqueror,  seized 
the  island  of  Midoroa  in  1220,  and  wrested  fh>m 
the  Moors  the  kSogdmn  of  Vuenda ;  Pedro  10. 
oocupied  Sicily  in  1262,  and  expelled  the  Moors 
from  the  Balearic  and  Pityusan  islands;  and 
Alfonso  Y.  united  Naples  with  his  kingdom. , 
But,  while  enlai^ing  its  territory,  Aragon  suf- 
fered at  home  almost  continually  frwn  civil 
broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppresaon 
of  the  people  by  taxes.  It  was,  however,  the 
first  Christian  state  in  which  the  third  estate 
obtained  a  legal  position.  The  cortes,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  tiie  higher  and  lower 
nobility,  of  the  cleigy,  and  of  the  towns,  re- 
ceived more  extennve  privileges,  and  the  king 
oonld  not  act  in  important  matters  without  their 
oo&sent.  To  prevent  flitnreencroadmiaitsiqH 
on  the  oon^totion,  the  supreme  jodge,  called 
hutieia,  was  clothed  with  the  auwority  to 
decide  finally  in  all  difficnlties  arising  between 
the  king  and  the  cortes;  and  onder  Alfonso 
V.  (14ie-'68)  it  was  provided  that  the  jutti- 
tia  oooM  be  appointed  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  oortes.  When  the  Catalonian  line 
of  princes  became  extinct,  the  oortes  in  1412 
elected  Ferdinand,  infante  of  Oastile,  their  king, 
whose  descendants  ruled  over  Aragon  until 
the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  when  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand  Y.,the  Catiiolic,  of  Aragon, 
witii  Isabella  of  Oastile,  consolidated  all  Ohris- 
tian Spain  into  one  kingdmn.  Among  Ito  move 
inrmuinent  khi^  of  Oastile  are  Terdmand  IQ. 
(Ifil7-'l^,  who  by  snocessftal  wars  against  the 
Hoots  annexed  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Oadis  to 
his  dominions;  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise 
(1252-'84),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
himself  a  great  scholar,  but  a  weak  ruler,  under 
whom  the  Moors  made  new  oonqoests  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  who  while  as- 
piring to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire lost  that  of  Spain ;  and  Alfonso  XI.  (1824r- 
w>),  who  destroyed  tm  ever  the  poww  <tf  tiia 
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Koon.  In  Oastile  the  (owiu  poiMased  fewer 
rightB  and  attained  lees  prosperity  than  hi  Arfr- 
gon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  privileges 
and  the  power  of  the  deny  and  the  nobility, 
which  included  the  8  orders  of  the  knights 
of  OalatraTa,  Oompostela,  and  Alcantara,  were 
more  extensive.  In  the  ISth  oentnry,  dnring 
the  reign  of  minor  princes,  the  olei^  and  nobil- 
ity tuarped  so  much  of  the  royal  prefogatiTes, 
that  when  Isabella  (1474-1604)  aaoended  the 
tiirone,  royalty  was  almost  powerless.  The 
mairiage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aiagon  and  ^bella 
of  Oasule  did  not  lead  at  raoe  to  an  entirs 
ooaleeoenoe  of  the  tiro  kingdoma,  fbr  they  re- 
tained the  separate  adminis&ation  of  their  re- 
meotire  native  dominions.  Batino<moertwiUi 
thar  great  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenea,  they 
pnrsnM  harmonioaBly  the  aim  of  filing  all  the 
fltadtes  ot  Spun,  which  s^  diflbred  in  religi(ni, 
onstomi,  and  laws,  into  an  ecclesiaatical  and 
political  unity,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
royalty  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  the  aris- 
tocraoy,  and  the  towns.  To  this  end  Ferdi- 
nand united  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of  the 
8  Oastilian  orders  of  Imighte  for  ever  with  the 
Spanish  orown,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  right  of  nominating  all  bishops,  ex- 
pelled all  the  Moore  and  Jews  from  the  Spauish 
Mil,  and  reomnlced  the  inqnidtioft,  wmeh  in 
tiie  hands  of  tiie  Spaniah  monardia  became  ao 
powerfbl  an  instroment,  not  only  for  sappresa- 
ing  all  seoeesion  from  the  ecoleriastioal  nnity, 
bnt  also  for  brealring  the  power  of  dangerous 
noblemen  and  bishops.  (See  iMQtnsmoN.) 
The  Bobjogation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
the  last  Uoorish  possession  m  Bptin  (1491-2), 
completed  the  politioal  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom;  while  the  oonqnest  of  Naples  by 
Gonsalvo  de  Oordova,  and  still  more  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Oolombns,  and  tiie  nib- 
fleqaent  oocnpation  of  large  portions  of  North, 
Oentral,  and  Sonth  America  by  Spanidi  gen- 
erals, soon  rsused  the  new  kbigdom  of  Spdn  to 
a  firottt  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
The  expeditions  to  America  led,  however,  to  a 
no^ect  of  Hie  native  adl,  and  the  expulaiw  of 
tiie  industrious  Jews  and  Hoots  proved  to  the 
flourishing  industry  of  Spain  a  fatal  blow,  from 
which  the  country  has  but  recently  begun  to 
recover.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  1616  by 
Us  grandson  Charles  I.  (Charles  V.  of  Qer- 
many),  who  permanenUy  united  OastUe  and 
Aragon,  inherited  from  his  paternal  grand- 
&ther  the  Netiieriands,  was  elected  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  conquered  Milan.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  seriocs  insnrrections 
broke  oat  in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the 
people  demanded  a  more  liberal  constitntion ; 
but  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in 
the  abolition  of  the  principal  ri^ts  of  the 
towns,  the  restriotioD  at  the  powers  of  the. 
oortea,  and  a  stronger  attachment  (rftiie  dei^ 
and  nobility  to  the  crown.  The  oonqueet  of 
Ifoxico  by  Cortes,  and  of  Pern  and  Chill  by 
Picarro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  ridlies 
Into  tlw  royid  treasnir;  but  tlie  wara  of 


Charles  against  TVands  I.  of  France,  a^aistt 

the  Protestants  of  Genuany,  against  the  people 
of  Ghent  in.  the  Netberian^  against  Pi^ 
Clement  YU.  in  Italy,  and  against  Tunis  and 
Algiera,  exhausted  th.6  revenues  of  the  oomi' 
ti7,  bnrdened  the  people  with  enormons  taxea^ 
and  ramired  the  contracting  of  a  heavy  debt 
Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Pnilip  II.  (1655-'W) 
the  vast  monarchy  began  to  decay.  Philip  nm* 
quered  Portugal,  which  fitnu  1681  to  1640  re- 
mained united  with  Sp^ ;  but  this  conquest,  to- 
gether with  the  war  against  the  revolted  Neth* 
erlands,  the  unfortunate  naval  Btroggie  sgaimt 
England,  in  wbioh  the  "invincible  armada'*  ns 
deatroyea  and  Cadiz  captured  by  the  Ena&h, 
and  the  extravagance  diq[>layed  in  the  baudiDg 
of  the  Escurial,  exhausted  the  strength  of  tbs 
country.  The  despotic  measures  adopted  by  tbe 
inqoiritiiw  for  cradling  out  Protestantism  tad 
the  concealed  remnants  of  the  Moors  and  JeTi. 
and  by  the  king  for  destroying  still  more  \hm- 
ouslilf  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  pec^ 
had  great  part  the  dedred  effect,  but  liao 
completed  the  ruin  of  Spaniah  commerce,  sgri- 
culture,  and  industry.  literatareand  art,hoir- 
ever,  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  sad 
the  Bpanidi  language  and  fiubions  eontroUed 
the  courts  of  Europe.  The  imbecile  and  fiotit- 
ieal  F^itip  m.  a008-16Sl)  left  the  rdasd* 
government  to  hia  ftvorlte,  Oonnt  Lerma,  ^ 
aqamdered  the  revenues  of  the  state,  anddron 
the  last  of  the  Moriscoe,  some  600,000  in  anm- 
ber,  ontofSpdn.  Under  Philip  rv.O«21-'66) 
Portogd  recovered  its  independence ;  Ctetilo- 
nia  was  devastated  fbr  10  yeara  by  a  ciril  nr; 
the  Dutch  infested  the  Spanish  poflsesRious  ii 
America,  eqwdaUy  Pera ;  8  fleets  were  dtttmj- 
ed  by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Pnit* 
estant  Ketherlanda  were  abandoned  for  evtf 
(1684) ;  insurrections  broke  out  in  Naples  ud 
Sicily ;  and  the  enmity  between  Olivarez,  the 
Spaniah  minister,  and  Richelien,  involved  ^pain 
in  a  war  with  fVance,  by  which  tbe  fixner 
lostRoossUlon.  Still  more  nafortonate  was  4# 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (1606-1700),  nnderwhm 
another  diaaatroos  war  was  waged  agnnrt 
F^oe,  and  the  population  of  Spain  decrctied 
to  8,000,000.  The  death  of  Charlea,  with  wbon 
the  Spanidi  faoiue  cf  Hapsburg  became  extiBd^ 
oooadcmed  a  war  for  the  sucoesdon  to  the 
Spanidi  throne,  which  both  tbe  brother»4B- 
law  of  Charles,  Louis  XTV.  France  and  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  for  a  priim 
of  their  respective  famitiee.  Charles,  in  a  H^ 
ond  will,  appointed  Philip  of  Anjon,  grandaia 
of  Louis  XIV.,  sole  heir  <^  all  the  Spaniah  moo- 
archy;  bnt  Germany,  England,  and  HoQud 
contorted  the  validi^  of  the  will,  and  for  U 
years  resisted  the  ddm  of  Philip  to  the  to*- 
ish  throne.  The  generaU  c»r  the  alUes,  PniM 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  wte 
severd  signd  victories;  yet  Philip  findlynuai- 
tained  himself  on  the  thrraie,  dthough  is  tb* 

Seace  of  Utrecht  a  71 8)  he  was  obliged  to  cede 
Taples,  Sardinia,  nnna,  Milan,  and  the  rert  « 
the  Ketherlanda  to  Anatria,  Sidly  to  8av«y,  i» 
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CKbnltar  and  IGnoroa  to  Englawl.  Under  his 
reign  Aragoiif  Valencia,  and  OaUlouia  lost  the 
last  of  their  oolutitatioQal  rights.  The  great 
afiUrs  of  the  state  were  managed  hj  the  qneeiL 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  her  minister,  Cardinal 
Alberoni.  In  Italj,  N^les  waa  regained  for 
the  infimte  Carlos  In  178C,  and  Parma  for  the 
infiuto  Philip  in  1748.  Philip's  son  Ferdi- 
nand VL  (1748-*60)  was  diaabUd  hj  melan- 
choly from  taking  any  lustire  part  in  I3ie  gor- 
emment  He  was  suooeedM  by  his  atep- 
lo-other  Charles  HL  (1769-'88),  previoodr 
king  of  Naples,  an  enlu^htened  pnnce,  wiui 
whose  reign  a  better  «ra  began  to  dawn.  Hav- 
ing signed  the  Bonrbonio  fiunil  j  compact  with 
Franoe  in  1761,  he  was  inrolved  in  the  French- 
English  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  1775,  and 
in  the  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  doring  a 
seoond  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms 
wfere  not  snocessfol ;  bnt  the  internal  prosperi- 
ty of  the  ooantry  was  greatly  promoted  ly  the 
wise  administration  of  the  king,  who  w^s  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen, 
as  Aranda,  Campomanea,  OUvidex,  and  Florida 
Blanoa;  affdonltore,  oommwoe,  and  trade 
gan  to  revive ;  and  the  popolatMm  during  his 
reign  showed  a  condd^hle  increase.  The 
power  of  the  inqniaitioQ  was  greatly  restricted, 
the  Jesuits  ezpelled  from  all  the  Spanish  do- 
minions (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca,  Lou- 
inana,  and  Florida.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  reformatory  policy  of  his 
&ther,  but  after  1793  gave  hinuelf  up  to  the 
pernicious  influence  of  Manuel  6odoy,  duke  of 
Alcndia.  At  first  Spain  joined  the  alliance 
against  the  French  repablio,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  conclude  the  inglorions  peace  of  Basel 
(1796),  by  which  St.  Donungo  was  ceded  to 
Fnmoe.  InlTMOodoyentoredwithFranoeiuto 
tiie  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  1^  Ilde- 
fonso  (for  which  he  received  the  title  of  prince 
of  the  peace'Oi  and  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. In  1707  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeatra 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad 
ooovpied  by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of 
Sp^  blockaded.  Spun  snffered  so  mnoh  from 
this  war,  and  the  finuioial  embarrassment  of  the 
country  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  reogned 
his  position  as  prime  ministor,  although  he  re- 
tained in  fact  a  controlling  mfluenoe  in  state 
affairs.  In  1801  Spain  commenced,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France,  a  war  against  Fortosal,  tibe 
idly  of  England,  which  was  terminated  in  1603 
hj  the  peace  of  Badaioz,  and  resulted  in  the  ces- 
sion of  Olivraxa  by  Portugal  to  Spi^  In  1802 
the  peace  of  A  mi  wis  was  oonoluded,  by  which 
Spain  ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  Louisiana  to  France, 
wbUe  the  prmoe  of  Parma,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etru- 
ria.  On  the  reopening  of  the  war  between 
Fhmce  and  England  in  1808,  France  demanded, 
In  Moordance  wiUi  the  league  of  San  Ild^iMiM^ 
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the  anistance  of  Spain,  which,  desirous  of  pr^ 
serving  a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 
France  a  monthly  subsidy  of  4,000,000  piasters. 
The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels  by  the 
Englirii  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war  agahist 
England,  Deo.  12, 1604.  The  fortune  of  war 
waa  onoe  more  against  ^Mdn,  and  at  Trafalgar, 
Oct.  21, 1806,  the  combined  'Fwach  and  Spaouh 
fleets  BaSeni  a  total  d^batand  Spain  alone 
lost  13  ahips  of  the  line.  The  misery  which 
these  mifiirtaiuito  wars  wought  vpon  Spain  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  opposition  to 
Godoy,  who  in  his  turn,  alarmed  ny  the  in- 
creasing dependence  of  Spain  upon  Franoe, 
made  some  feeble  and  frniuess  eflTorts  to  extr^ 
oate  lus  country  from  the  alliance.  The  sno- 
cess  of  Napoleon  in  the  war  agsiust  Prussia 
thwarted  tneee  effbrto ;  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  Spain  two  auxiliary  armies,  one  of 
which,  oonasting  of  16,000  men,  was  sent  to 
Denmark,  the  other  to  Tuscany.  Spain  had 
abo  to  BDbmit  to  the  di^raceful  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  in  oonjeequenoe  of  which  French 
troops  were  marohea  into  the  coontry.  The 
(ffowing  oppontttHi  to  Godoy,  in  vhioh  now 
tiie  ptmee  of  Aatnrias  himself  took  an  aetiva 
part,  led  to  an  estraiwemeiit  between  the  kiog 
and  the  prinoe.  A  plan  of  Oodoy  to  floe  with 
l^e  royal  family  to  Mexico  was  finisCrated  by 
an  insuirection  of  the  people,  which  compelled 
the  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias  (March  19,  1808),  who  asouided  the 
throne  as  Ferdinand  VH.  Soon  vtUt,  how- 
ever, in  a  letter  to  NiqKdeon,  he  represented 
his  resignation  as  oompnlswy,  and  revoked  it. 
Both  faiher  and  son  courted  the  patronage  of 
Napoleon,  who,  accepting  the  ofiBce  of  arbiter, 
invited  them  to  Bayonne,  and  there  extorted 
from  both,  as  w^  as  fhau  the  ^fiftnt^  Bon 
Carlos  and  Don  Antmiio,  a  rengnati<»  of  their 
dUms  to  the  Spanish  tfaarone.  Muokcn  then 
called  a  Jnnta  ot  160  punish  ana  Amerioa 
delegatea  fi>r  the  pnrpoee  of  lorminK  a  new 
oonstitatiim,  and  on  June  6, 1808,  declared  hia 
brothwJos^hUngofSpidnandorindia.  The 
new  conatitntion  waa  adopted  and  swwn.to  by 
the  king  and  the  delegates,  July  8^  On  Jidy  9 
Joseph  departed  for  Spain,  where  inBurrecti<MU 
had  already  broken  out  in  Navarre,  Aragon, 
Estaronadura,  Oastile,  Leon,  and  Galioia.  Eng- 
land, on  July  4,  made  peace  with  the  Spanish 
people,"  recognized  Ferdinand  VH.  as  kmg  of 
Spam,  and  vkwously  sopported  the  insorreo- 
tion  of  the  E^Mmiards,  wbioh  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  central  junta,  sitting  first  at  Aran- 
Juez  and  lator  at  Seville.  The  junta,  at  the 
head  <rf  which  waa  the  aged  ex-minister  Blanoe, 
ealled  into  the  field  hau  a  million  of  comba- 
tants, under  Palafox,  OastaOo^  Romana,  Bal- 
lesteros^  and  other  national  leaders,  who  were 
supported  by  English  armies  under  Moore, 
Burd,  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  others.  A 
fierce  guerilla  warfare  was  waged  torood^out 
the  country ;  Saragossa,  Gerona,  Cadiz,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Valencia  were  heroieaUy  defended, 
unm  1813  the  ww  was  carried  <m  with  varying 
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■DooeM;  yet  the  mater  put  of  8|m1ii  ftU 
loto  the  hands  of  Uie  French,  who  were  ootn- 
Huuided  br  Soohat,  Sonlt,  Mms^iul  Mannoui, 
Key,  Haodnuld,  ud  otw  generaia,  and  the 
8pamdi  patriots  and  flie  SbgUdi  mMBtriaed 
thenudves  onlr  in  the  wertem  prorinoea  and 
!n  Portagal.  Bat  the  ftOnre  Kapcdeon  fai 
Boaria  was  soon  followed  hj  a  retreat  of  the 
Ftaooh  from  Spain.  Soult  with  80,000  Frendi 
troops  was  reoalled ;  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Wellington  at  VittoiU  (Jnne  81, 1818)  forced 
the  Frenob  arm  j  to  fiUl  baok  to  the  ouier  side 
of  the  Tjriafiea,  Onlj  a  few  strong  plaoes 
rem^ed  in  their  poaseesion,  tmtil  the  bloody 
▼iotory  of  Wellington  at  Toolooae  (April  10, 
1814)  and  the  capture  of  that  city  soooeaefbllj 
terminated  the  Spanish  war  oS  indepeodenoe. 
The  patriotie  war  rekindled  the  widi  for  a  lib* 
eral  consdtiition.  The  oortee,  which  on  Jan.  96, 
1810,  had  fled  tnm  Serille  to  Oadiz,  oompleted 
the  new  constitatlon,  March  16,  1613.  The 
regent,  which  was  reo(^iMd  by  En^and  and 
Bnasia,  at  moa  took  the  oath  to  adoio  wledge  it 
Attar  the  terminatloa  of  tiM  war,  the  o<»teat 
whichf  sinee  Jan.  1614,  had  assemUed  in  Ma- 
drid, inritod  Ferdinand  TIL,  who  had  been  sat 
free  by  Kapoleon,  to  return  to  Bpiin  and  take  an 
oath  to  tb»  oODfltitotton,  Ferdinand  retnmed, 
bnt  went  to  ValetMia,  not  to  Madrid,  and  on 
May  4  declared  the  oonstitntlon  nnll  and  void. 
He  aunotmeed  at  the  same  time  his  intention, 
not  to  restore  despotism,  bat  to  introdaoe  an- 
etiier  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis.  This 
promise  however  was  not  ftilfll|ed ;  the  inqui- 
flition  was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and 
most  of  the  reforms  introdaoed  under  Charles 
III.  were  sabseqneatly  annaUed.  Florida  was 
aold  for  $6,000,000  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  attempt  to  reoonqoer  the  revolted  colonies 
In  Ameiiea  was  a  i^erable  ftUnre.  On  Jan. 
1, 18S0,  a  mflitary  Ineurreotion,  under  Rlego, 
broke  out  for  the  purpose  at  restoring  the  con- 
atitationof  181S.  It  spread  with  great  r^>idi^; 
several  generals,  as  CVDonnell  andEVeyre,  who 
were  sent  out  for  its  sappreaaicHi,  Joined  the 
inBorrectionista ;  and  on  March  7  the  king  was 
compiled  to  fmwlaim  the  constitatioa  of 
1812,  and  to  convoke  the  oortes.  A  new  min- 
istry waa  formed,  the  press  declared  free,  the 
inquisition  abolished,  and  within  a  fow  days 
the  new  order  of  things  was  acknowledged 
fhroaghont  Spain.  The  snpproanion  of  a  part 
«{  the  convents  and  other  resolutions  passed 
hj  the  oortea,  which  met  on  July  1,  provoked 
the  fonnatton  of  an  ^Ktstdioal  junta,  whioh 
demanded  the  restorati«i  of  tiie  abeolnte 
power  of  the  king,  of  the  oottventa,  sod  oi  foo- 
dal  institutions.  £ven  a  r^ncy  was  jqn 
pointed  by  the  apostolical  party  at  Sen  de  w- 
gel,  in  Oatelonia ;  but  the  troops  of  the  govern- 
ment drove  the  regency  into  France  in  Nov. 
1823,  and  dispersed  all  the  gnerilla  bands  in 
the  northern  provinces  in  Feb.  1828.  In  the 
mean  time  France,  at  the  oongress  of  Yertma 
(1622),  had  agreed  with  the  oourts  <tf  eastern 
Europe  upon  an  armed  intervention  in  Spain. 


The  Bpanish  gennniBHBt  wn  odSediMtsie- 
store  the  rc^  sovereignty  and  toenaoMdM 
eonstitation;  and  when  con^ianoe  witii  th» 
deouiid  was  reflued,aFftaoh  anofy  of  IM^ 
men,  under  the  duke  of  AngovUne,  nraei 
into  Spain,  ^nwflpaplah  gownmenteppowi 
to  them4swysJgrBifennaerBaBeetBros,10iiis 
O'Donnell,  and  Morillo,  but  most  of  them  mn 
soon  overpowered  and  capit^ated;  Bliea 
who  maintained  himself  iMigerthan  mostrf 
tiie  other  generals  in  the  fitM,  was  mads  prii- 
oner  and  hanged.  The  king  was  oorapaQedte 
follow  the  oortes  to  Seville,  and  fi«m  umm  to 
Cadiz;  but  a  new  r^enoy  at  Madrid,  is  da 
name  of  the  *'  imprisoned  king,"  restoied  po- 
litical absolutism,  t(^;ether  with  the  eonTOta 
When  Cadii  was  doselff  kkvested  and  b<Hnlwri> 
ed  by  the  French,  the  o(»tee  restored  to 
king  his  abetrfnte  power,  Sept.  98.  FerdSBod 
YII.  at  oneerewAed  all  the  decrees  <tf  the  «■• 
fltitutienal  goverament  jhim  Itech  1,  IflM^t* 
Oot  1, 1^8,  and  o<mfinned  those  of  die  ngoiv. 
AU  PHSOBS  suqmited  of  KhnaUn  werspaM- 
coted  with  great  severity;  themnki^ri^ 
of  the  oomrnunitieB  were  abolished;  ainatmi^ 
was  oondnded  with  Fnnoe,  wbkh  prorida 
for  a  ooDtinuaace  of  the  French  oeoapatlsB. 
Still  a  great  part  of  the  absolutist  partj  eoerii- 
ered  the  king  as  not  sufficiently  enemtia,  ni 
formed  a  owUition  for  elevating  to  the  tfanse 
his  brother  Don  Carlos.  Several  insumetiosi 
broke  out  in  1886  and  1820,  bnt  tfaqr  mn 
soon  quelled.  At  the  same  lime  8p^  v« 
eompedled  to  abandon  its  last  porition  os 
mainland  of  America,  Jan.  33, 1630.  b  IM 
Ferdinand  was  previdled  upon  by  his  wtft,]brii 
Christina,  a  Neapolitan  prinoess,  to  abidUb  It 
tiie  prasmatio  sanction  of  Maroh  30,  tbe  ftb 
lawof  AeBooibon  fondly,  whMi  ezdaMtb 
dau^ters  of  the  king  from  the  thnme.  Ibms- 
sequence  of  this  change  his  dat^htor,  Ae  JafiaM 
Isabel  (bom  Oct.  10, 1880),  became  heir  to  the 
thrmie,  in  place  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  ^ 
waa  under  the  Salio  law  entitled  to  the  neeci- 
rixm.  In  Sept  1883,  the  «>08tf^o  party  extortal 
from  the  king,  who  was  duigerotudy  ill,  a  re»> 
cation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  18tO;  W 
the  intrilgne  was  soon  discovered,  the  inflntan 
of  the  party  broken,  and  Maria  (%ristiiis 
p<rfnted  regent  of  Spain  for  the  time  of  the  Unn 
Ulness  (Oct.  1883).  She  surrounded  bentf 
with  a  ounistry  of  inwisratiot^  and  tried  to  dM 
«  reeonoHlatlon  with  the  liberals  hi  oiderti 
break  the  power  of  the  CarUats.  Don  Onto 
himself  ei^ered  a  protest  against  his  exetarin 
from  the  throne,  wfaidi  was  anstained  hf 
Bourbonle  courts  of  Italy.  The  death  «/  ^ 
dhiand  YIL,  Sept.  SO,  was  at  once  the  4» 
fora  general  eivilwar.  Don  Carlos  was  !»■ 
claimed  in  the  Basque  provinces  as  (SmAm% 
and  was  supported  by  a  mi^<Nrit7  of  the  doff 
and  the  coimtry  peop^  thron^HHit  the  iait 
iom ;  Maria  Christina,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
the  joint  snpport  of  the  moderados  and  the  ^ 
erala.  At  flrst  the  CarHsts,  under  the  eoBD^ 
of  ZnmatanareegBy,  woe  snooMMAd,  aad  m 
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gOTormnent  of  CSuMiiu  impkmd  th«  aid  of 
feigiand  and  France,  wMoh  allowed  recroitiDg 
wiudn  their  state*  for  the  Spaniah  armj.  Soon 
afterwu^  an  armT  of  10,000  mm  was  enlisted  in 
Eoglmd  to  join  the  royal  troopo.  The  oanae  oi 
the  OariiatB  Mgan  to  daoline  with  the  nnexpeot* 
•d  deatii  of  Zmndaoanegoy,  Jnue  S5, 1886,  and 
■till  more  when  Eraartero  in  1836 aasamedoom- 
mand  of  the  rojtSnmy  in  the  nwUiera  pror- 
inees.  The  gorerament,  in  the  mean  while,  iraa 
eompelled  to  make  new  oonoeaduu  to  the  radir 
oal  wing  of  the  progresuve  part j  (ta>aUada§)y  and 
to  adopt  in  1887  the  bo  called  modified  oonatitn- 
tlonoflSlS.  The  Oarlists,  though  they  reeeived 
toother  military  leader  of  eminence  in  Oabma, 
were  finally  orurpowered  in  1669,  when  stmie 
^  their  generals  surrendered,  and  others,  with 
Don  OarloB  himself^  fled  to  France.  Oabrera 
mustaiaed  himself  until  July,  1840,  when  be 
also  fied  to  France,  and  the  Oarlist  war  was  at 
an  end.  Yet  another  reTolationary  movement 
broke  ont  in  the  same  year,  when  the  oortes 
paneda  new  ut/untamimto  law,  which  abolisb- 
tA  the  fimner  mnnioipal  ri^j^ts  of  the  Spanish 
townsL  Maria  Ohristma  fonnd  it  neoessary  to 
anwint  Espartens  the  leader  of  the  morement, 
prime  minister;  soon  afterward  (Oct.  13)  she  re* 
signed,  and,  with  the  chie&of  themoderados,  em- 
barked for  France.  The  oortesin  1841  i^>pQint< 
ed  Espartero  r^ent  during  the  minority  of  the 
qnSen,  and  Arguelles,  an  old  oonstitntionaliat  of 
181S,  her  tntor.  The  administration  of  Smn- 
tero  did  more  to  prcnnote  the  prosperity  of  the 
eountry  than  any  other  before  or  after  hito.  Kew 
roads  and  cantos  were  oonstruoted,  mining  en- 
oouraged,  and  industry  and  trade  put  on  a  nrm- 
«■  bans;  and  the  fhnetions  of  pablio  officers 
were  nerer  disohBraed  with  grwter  integrity. 
But  the  sale  of  the  eodeelMtioal  pn^pert^ 
called  forth  u  alloootion  of  the  pop^  m  whiw 
the  omfiaeation  of  tiie  ohnrdi  property  vm 
doiounoed  as  robbery,  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous opposition  of  ^e  Spanish  dergy,  who, 
in  union  with  the  moderaoM  and  the  ab§Uu^ 
U$taiy  were  s^ns  enough  to  harass  Espartero 
by  insurreotions  during  the  entire  period  of 
his  administration.  In  May,  1848,  an  open 
rupture  between  Espartero  and  the  oortes,  al- 
though a  majority  of  them  were  ^^nvrentfew, 
was  at  onoe  followed  by  a  general  msurrection 
throughout  Spun,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  leading  generals  of  the  moderados,  as  Kar- 
vaes  and  O^Donnell,  who  had  returned  from 
France.  Toward  the  due  of  Jnly  Espartero 
embarked  at  Oadis  tor  Kngland  In  October 
the  oortes  declared  the  qneeu  (ti  age,  who  in 
the  next  year  fiwmed  ft  minisfery  of  moderadoa, 
mider  the  preudeney  of  Narraei.  Ohriittn* 
was  reeallea  from  France,  her  secret  marriage 
with  Mofioz,  formmiy  one  of  her  body  guards, 
publidy  announced,  and  negotiations  com- 
menced with  Rome,  In  the  oortes  which  met 
in  Oct.  1644,  the  moderados  had  a  m^jOTitr,  and 
in  the  constitution  which  they  adopted  (the 
oonstittttion  of  164S)  the  rights  of  the  oortes 
mre  limited,  and  the  trial  by  Jory  fbr  dSumt 
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«t  the  preaa  and  llie  national  militia  aboUdied. 
The  subseqnent  history  of  Isabella  IL,  who  in 
1846  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  Iranoisco 
de  Asms,  is  eq>eaally  noted  for  the  frequent 
ehai«e  of  her  ministers,  most^r  brought  about 
by  pfuaoe  inteignea.  ibi  1847  the  qneen  yielded 
lor  a  ^ne  to  we  oonnada  d  her  &Torite,  Gen. 
Serrano,  and  i^^K^nted  A  ministry  of  pn^resis- 
tas,  which  prmnnlgated  a  general  amnestr  and 
conferred  onE^tartero,  wh(Hn  tliey  recalled  from 
England,  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  But  before 
the  Mid  of  the  year  the  moderados  regained  the 
oeatrol  of  the  state  under  the  energetio  leader- 
ship of  Narraes,  who  however  showed  a  con- 
ciliatory BT^rit,  mainteined  the  amnesty,  and 
made  no  omeotion  to  the  return  of  Espartero. 
A  few  rcTolotionaiy  movements,  made  in  1848 
and  1849,  by  the  exaltadoe  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Oarlists  under  Oabrera  on  the  other,  were 
easily  Buppresaed.  The  suspected  oomplioity  of 
the  British  minister  in  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  with  some  <tf  these  movements,  led  to  a 
tempnaiT  mqwnsuui  of  diplomatic  inters 
ooorse  with  England.  Two  iuidt  ^edltiou 
against  Onba,  in  1860  and  1801,  wfamh  wez* 
prepared  by  Ouban  reftigeee  in  the  United 
States,  and  met  with  great  eaoouragement  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  and  subse- 
quently the  declarations  of  the  American  dem- 
ocratio  party  in  fiivorof  an  aeqnidtion  of  Ouba 
by  the  United  States,  disturbed  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments,  with- 
out leading  however  to  any  serious  oompUca* 
tlons.  Friendly  rdations  with  the  papal  court 
were  retetabBdied  by  the  concordat  of  1861. 
Karvaei  redgned  in  1861,  and  till  1864  a  num- 
ber of  short-lived  and  weak  ministries  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  most  of  which  had  reao- 
timary  tendencies.  In  1664  the  progress  (tf 
iiUberai  legisiation,  the  faandal  c^ienmona  of 
Maria  Christina,  her  hnaband  Mufloz,  and  the 
banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrongful! obtain- 
ed the  most  important  railroad  oonoessions,  and 
the  impontion  upon  the  country  of  a  compul- 
sory loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led  to  a  mili- 
tary insurrection,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which 
was  €^n.  O'Dounell,  who  called  on  all  lib- 
eral parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  ooneti- 
tntion  of  1887.  On  July  d4  the  qoeen  saw 
herself  otmipelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  (^vemment.  Oon- 
stituent  oortes  were  called,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  law  of  1887,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 
ber, and  elected  Espartero  their  president} 
Nov.  38 ;  but  two  di^  later  be  was  again  ap- 
pcHUted  prime  minister.  The  oortes  restored 
m  the  main,  the  liberal  ooostitatKmB  of  1618 
and  1887,  and  dedared  themselTee  in  &Tor  of 
relifl^ous  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 
ohuroh  property.  A  large  minori^  demanded 
the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 
of  the  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction  of 
tiie  crown.  The  ascendency  of  liberalism 
lasted  until  Joly  14,  1866,  when,  reactionary 
influences  having  agita  prevailed  in  tiie  palace, 
Sipartero  resigned,  and  O'DonneU  was  ap- 
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pointed  prime  minister.  An  insnrreotium  in 
Madrid  and  the  other  large  oities  was  sup- 
prewed,  and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a 
state  of  nege.  On  Aug.  16  the  national  gnard 
was  diaaolved,  and  gradnallj  the  illiberal  Iwia- 
Isthm  of  164S  restored,  eqwcdally  nnoe  Var- 
vaez  had  become  prime  minister.  The  sale  of 
ehnroh  moper^  was  inhiUted,  and  the  oon- 
oordat  of  1861  restored.  The  ehnroh  proper* 
qnestion  was  finallj  a^aated  a  oonven- 
taon  with  Borne,  on  Ang.  26,  1869 ;  and  the 
Bpaniah  goveniment  not  onlj  continued  to  re- 
mun  on  good  terms  with  the  papal  court,  bnt, 
after  the  onion  of  a  part  of  the  papal  terri- 
tory with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860,  be- 
came the  strongest  supporter  of  the  temporal 
sovereign^  of  the  pope.  In  1867  diplomatio 
relations  with  Kezico  were  broken  off,  and  in 
Deo.  1866,  the  goTemment  annonnoed  to  the 
oortes  that,  all  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mexico  a 
redresB  of  tiie  Spanish  grievances  having  failed, 
woper  measoree  would  be  taken  to  enforce  the 
Spanish  claims.  Snbsequent  negotiatitms  with 
Prance  and  Enj^d,  wbudi  oomplained  of  aim- 
ilar  grievances,  led  in  1661  to  the  oondnsion  <^ 
a  tripartite  trea^,  in  accordance  with  wbldi 
the  three  governments  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  sent  an  expediUcMi  against  Mexico,  to  obtain 
satis&otion.  The  castle  of  Ban  Jnan  de  Ulloa 
ftnd  Vera  Omz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish 

Soadron  nnder  Gen.  Gasset  withont  a  stmg- 
e  (Deo.  14-17).  Several  months  before  Spain 
£ad  increased  her  dominions  in  America  byre- 
Boming  possession  of  her  former  colony  of  St 
Domingo.  On  March  18  the  last  president  of 
that  republic,  Ban  tana,  iesned  a  proclamation 
annonncing  the  union  of  the  state  with  Spain, 
and  cm  May  20  the  qneoi  rigned  the  decree  by 
whidt  the  annexation  was  aconited.  In  1866 
Spain  united  with  France  in  sending  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  onperor  of  Anam,  who  had  fw 
years  cmelly  persecuted  the  native  Ohristians, 
and.  as  was  alleged,  violated  former  treaties 
with  the  two  governments.  They  conquered 
part  of  the  coast  of  Anam ;  bnt  in  Dec.  1861, 
the  war  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  dose. 
On  Oct.  22,  1669,  war  was  declared  against 
Morocco,  which,  as  was  alleged,  had  attedced 
the  Spanish  possessions  situated  on  the 
coast  of  that  empire.  The  war,  in  which  the 
Spanish  troops  were  commanded  by  Gen. 
O'Donnell,  was  brief  and  very  succesaftal.  At 
the  -  peace,  which  was  conduded  April  26, 
1860,  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  90,000,000  piasters,  to  accord  to  Spanish 
trade  the  same  nghta  as  to  that  of  the  most 
&vored  nations,  ana  to  allow  a  BpanMi  am- 
bassador  and  a  OathoBo  bishop  to  ree^e  at 
Fez.  These  foreign  wars  led  to  a  coniidder- 
able  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  promoted 
peace  at  home,  and  greatly  raised  the  reputa- 
tion and  influence  of  Spain  abroad.  The  count 
of  Montemolin,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  OaMos, 
in  whose  favor  the  latter  had  in  1846  aban- 
doned his  dum  to  the  Spanish  throne,  made 
in  1860  anotlier  attempt  to  overthrow  the  goT- 


emment  of  the  queen,  bnt  it  soon  ended  in  him 
arrest  and  that  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand.  The 
two  princes  were  set  free  after  having  signed 
adedaration  that  they  abandoned  their  cMroa. 
Boon  after  their  liberation  they  revoked  this 
dedaration,  but  the  vroepoetg  of  tbe  OarBafc 
party  were  at  Oe  end  of  1861  mora  hotwlesa 
thanever  before.— Among  the  beethiBt(«K«  of 
Spain  are  tiioee  oi  Mariana  (with  eontintutfifia 
by  Babau  y  Blanoo,  20  toIb.,  lUdrid,  ]817-*SS>, 
Bossi  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1821),  and  Lembke  and 
Sch&fer  (in  the  colleotion  of  Heeren  and  Ukert, 
6  vols.,  1861).  The  most  valuable  illnstrationa 
of  Bpuiish  history  are  by  forwgn  hands,  and 
may  be  found  in  tbe  works  of  Prescott,  Irving^ 
Tic^or,  Mignet,  Watson,  Kobertson,  Coxe, 
Dunlop,  Souuiey,  Stirling,  and  Ford. 

SPAIK,  LutouAoB  ASD  Lttkutubk  op.  Of 
the  language  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  the  Iberians  and  Cantahrians,  who  prob- 
ably did  not  bdong  to  the  Indo-European  na- 
tions, but  early  mixed  with  the  Oelts,  onjr  a 
fseble  ofUioot  anrvivea  in  the  BasqaOu  Tha 
modem  Spanish  contains  bnt  few  words  wfaicfa 
can  be  traced  to  an  Iberian,  Oantabrian,  or 
Odtio  source.  It  sprm^,  like  the  otirn  Bo- 
manic  languages;,  from  the  vulgar  I^tin,  whidi 
seems  at  an  early  period  to  nave  driven  oat 
altogether  the  primitive  languages.  As  in  its 
eister  languages  of  the  Btmianio  family,  the 
Italian,  Frendi,  and  Portuguese,  the  baas  Has 
remained  thoroughly  lAtin,  though  with  many 
modifications,  wMle  the  infiuence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic is  apparent  in  the  fonaative  part  of  the 
language.  The  following  are  some  of  tlie  im- 
portant changes  which  this  amalgamation  has 
produced:  The  TOwels  e  end  o  of  the  aooent- 
ed  penultima  have  very  freqnenUy  devdoped 
themsdves  into  the  diphthongs  w  and  «e,  as  la 
htmo,  JverUs,  pumU,  tiempoy  from  bomm^J!^ 
tern.  ponUm,  temput.  Harali  ooosemanta  abow  a 
tendency  to  soften,  and  comlrinationB  to  diaiige 
themselves  into  single  oonsonanta,  as  In  oftnr, 
ao&M',  diffo,  agua,  edad^  from  aperire,  toper^ 
tUee^  aqua,  atatem.  Oranbinations  with  (  are 
generuly  changed  into  the  beautiful  Spanidi 
sound  as  in  lUat,  llama,  llano,  from  clatii, 
fimma^  plantu;  el  and  et  pass  into  «A,  asin 
noehs,  dieho,  from  noetem,  diettttn;  initial  /  is 
changed  into  mnte  A,  as  in  haeer,  from  faetre. 
The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word  between  two 
vowels  has  often  been  dropped,  as  in  tTeer,Jid, 
from  credere,  ,fidcU»;  and  a  &  or  d  is,  as  in 
cognate  languages,  inserted  where  m,  n,  or  i 
would  meet  with  r,  as  in  nomire^  ftom  nomm; 
tendrS,  ftiture  of  tejur  ;  aaidri,  ftiture  atkr 
(compare  Fr.  tumire,  Eng.  fwiaAm-,  Gh-.  mtpot 
instead  of  mpos).  Hie  introduction  of  the 
strong  gutturals,  which  are  represented  1^8 
signs,  g,  j,  and  in  a  few  cases  o^^is  also  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Teutonic  infiuence.  In  words  begin- 
ning with  $  followed  by  another  consonant,  a 
euphonic  e  has  been  invariably  prefixed,  as 
in  atar,  ennritu,  etettdo,  from  tU^re,  tpwiUa, 
teutum.  At,  R«,  ftn,  and  gn  have  been  often 
ohanged  into  the  liquid  n  (ft),  as  in  S^pa^ 
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Mtroilai,  aHoj  leHo^  from  JStipanja,  inframa^ 
onntu,  lignum.  The  infleotioiu  of  the  noon 
and  the  verb  show  a  marked  iDflnenoe  of  the 
Gotibdo.  The  refined  i^Btem  of  dedeuriffli 
seems  to  hare  been  too  oompllcated  Ibr  the 
northern  barbarians;  Jiiey  used  only  one  oase 
^imling  for  each  of  the  aingolar  and  plural  nam- 
bars,  and  this  ending  tss  in  &e  sii^nlar  snp- 
plied,  not  by  the  Latin  nominadTe,  bnt  by  the 
aoeoaatiTe,  with  the  niJeotion  <tf  the  conso- 
nantal eliding  m,  and  sometimes  of  the  syl- 
labic endmg  em.  Thus  the  Latin  ntir,  dux, 
and  vU-tu)  pass  into  ntwe,  duqm,  and  v>r- 
iud;  bnt  the  nenter  nouns  oorjnu,  Umpva^ 
and  ecqmt  form  euerpo,  tiempo^  and  eaho. 
The  loss  of  oases  was  remedied  by  the  use  of 
the  article,  not  unknown  to  the  Goths,  and 
obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  the  sh^>e 
(tf  the  demoBstntiTe  prononn  iue  and  the  na- 
moral  uimm.  In  the  verb  also  the  Spanldi  has 
lost  many  terminati(nui  of  persiHu  and  tenses, 
and  to  sapply  this  loss  it  has  introdaoed  the 
nse  of  persomd  pronouns  before  the  verb,  and 
the  more  freqnent  employment  of  the  anxUiary 
verb.  The  oompositioa  of  the  future  (amari 
instead  otamar  ha,  I  have  to  love),  and  the  ex- 

EreasioQ  of  the  passive  voice  bymeansof  the  anz- 
iaty  verbs,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  indaence  of  the  Ck>thio.  The  words  of 
Teutonic  descent  are  calculated  to  amount  to 
about  iV  of  the  whole  number,  many  of  which 
refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peculiarities  of  the 
Teutonio  race.  From  the  Arabs,  who  first 
landed  on  Spuish  soil  in  711  and  maintained 
themselves  until  1492,  the  Spsnirii  laiwiage 
received  that  (niratal  character  which  ' 
guishes  it  among  .the  Romanic  languages;  but 
on  words  and  forms  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Arabic 
was  slight.  The  sound  z  (similar  to  the  English 
th\  especially  in  the  syllables  so,  to,  su,  is  of 
Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the  words  bei^ 
nlng  with  ^  (the  Arabic  article),  some  of  whleh, 
as  almanae,  alcohol,  have  passed  through 
the  Spanish  into  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  dialecte  sim- 
ultaueoosty  dev^oped  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic  languages,  the 
Oastilian  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
has  become  established  aa  the  langoitfe  of 
Spain.  All  the  other  disleots  have  pmsned  in 
the  coarse  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Portuguese,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  po- 
litical separation  between  Spun  and  PortogaL 
has  retained  its  independence.  The  territory 
the  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  erten- 
ave  of  the  world,  embracing  Uexioo,  the  lai^^ 
part  of  the  West  Indies,  Ceoitral  and  all  South 
America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana,  some  por- 
tions of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  islands. — 
The  Spanish  language  has  27  letters  or  signs 
of  as  many  distinct  sounds.  Two  of  these,  the 
liquids  U  and  fl  (pronoanoed  like  Ui  in  hrUliant 
and  ni  in  union),  are  peculiar  to  the  Spaniah. 
All  letters  are  pronounced  except  A,  which  is 
mate.  The  6  vowels  do  not  dumge  in  sound, 
like  En^ish  vowels,  bat  have  always  the  some 


ponnnciation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
ItaUaa.  The  substantives  have  only  3  genders, 
mascoline  and  fenUnine;  but  the  article  has  8 
taraa.  el,  la,  and  £9,  the  last  of  which  is  used 
fbr  changing  acyectives  into  substantives,  aa 
Jtueno,  good,  lo  bumo,  that  which  is  good. 
The  pltual  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  sii^^ular 
either  «,  as  Itbro,  librot,  or  si,  as  m«,  ley,  ruHy 

SL  meaet,  leyea,  ruiiM.   A  declension  proper 
oes  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the  Latin 
having  been  lost,  and  being  replaced  by  the 
use  of  prepositigns,  especiaUy     and  d.  The 
Spaniah  is  unoommonly  rich  in  augmentative 
and  diminutive  terminations,  which  have  gradu- 
ally become  the  regular  and  ezclurive  means 
of  adding  to  the  original  meaning  of  words  the 
expression  of  great  or  small  size  and  feelings  of 
admiration  or  contempt   The  comparative  is 
iSmned  by  prefixing  to  the  podtive  the  adverb 
mat  (Latin  magvi,  more),  and  the  relative  sudot- 
lative  by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  d^ni- 
tive  artide;  as  grmtde^  laive,  ma*  grander 
larger,  H  m  la  ma*  grande,  the  largest.  But 
the  Spanish  has  over  the  kindred  idioms  of  Ita- 
ly ana  France  the  advantage  of  having  retained 
from  the  Latin  an  absolute  superlative,  which 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  inmo. 
In  the  verb,  the  subjunctive  has  2  more  simple 
and  2  more  compound  tenses  than  the  km- 
dred  languages,  viz.:  Aiture,  2d  conditional; 
fatore  perfect,  and  conditional  perfect.  The 
number  of  copjugations  has  been  reduced  to  ^ 
as  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  by  discard- 
ing the  final  «  of  tiie  Latin  infinitive  effaced 
the  distinction  between  the  2d  and  8d  Latin 
MH^ugatbna.    The  Spainsh  has  also,  alone 
among  the  Bomanio  languages,  a  doable  set  of 
aaxiliary  verbs,  tutb«r  and  Umr,  ter  and  sftor, 
and  uses  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  more 
extensivelj^  than  any  other  language  of  Europe. 
The  most  unportant  of  the  native  grammars  are 
those  of  the  Spanish  academy  and  of  Balva ;  of 
foreini  ones,  those  of  Eeil,  Fnchs,  Wiggers, 
and  Scheie  de  Yere  (New  York,  1864).  The 
best  material  for  a  historical  grammar  k  found 
in  Diez,  Grammatii  dor  Bomanitehm  Spraehent 
Among  the  dictionaries,  that  of  the  Spanish 
academy  (1771),  the  etymolc^cal  dictionary  of 
Oabrera  (Madrid,  1887j^tbe  Spanish-German  by 
Seokendorfi'  (8  vols.,  Hambui^,  1828),  and  the 
Spanish-English  of  Neuman  and  Baretti,  revised 
by  Velazquez  (New  York,  1852),  are  especially 
valaable. — Lttsbatubk.  The  literary  lira  of  the 
Spanish  people  began  nnder  the  rule  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of  Soman 
civilization,  and  produced  many  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  Latin  literature.  After  the  Christian- 
ization  of  Spain  and  S.  W.  Europe  in  general, 
ecclesiastical  literature  found,  next  to  Italy  and 
Gaul,  its  most  fertile  soil  in  Spain.   After  tiie 
invasion  by  the  Arabs,  Arabian  literature  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  nu- 
merous Jews  cultivated  Hebrew  literature  with 
great  success.   The  national  literature  of  Spain 
begins  in  the  12th  centut;  with  epic  and  didao- 
tio  poems  in  Oastilian  verse,  and  resting  on 
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•trongiuttonal  senOmanteasabaBs.  The  first 
of  these  poems  in  age  as  well  as  in  importanoe 
ii  the  one  oonunonlj  called  the  "  Poon  of  the 
Gid,"  oomposed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  oeo- 
tarr.  Its  aal^Jeot  is  taken  from  the  adveotareB 
of  Say  IMaz,  anmamed  the  Oid,  the  popular 
hero  of  the  ohiralroos  age  of  ^Min,  and  the 
dofimder  of  his  nation  aausatt  the  Hooriah  in- 
Taden.  It  urtdkM  of  both  the  faiatorioal  mi 
the  mjrihicfu  charaoter,  and  In  its  exeoaticai  ia 
one  of  the  grandest  poetical  fM^ootions  of  tiw 
middle  age*.  B«€are  this  Sfun  had  many 
popular  songs,  both  of  lyrio  and  e[rie  oharaeter, 
oat  we  know  U^e  of  th^  origiiul  form,  as 
they  were  not  written  down  before  the  16th 
oentnry.  The  dngle  mannscript  whidi  has 
preserved  the  "Poem  of  the  Oid"  contains  8 
other  poems,  all  like  that  anonymons,  viz. : 
"The  Book  of  Apollonias,  Prinoe  <rf  Tyre," 
"The  life  of  onr  Lady,  St.  Mary  of  Egypt," 
and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Three  Holy  Ki^" 
These  poems,  as  well  as  the  rhymed  "  lives  of 
Sainta'*  by  the  priest  Oonzalo  of  Beroeo  (died 
abont  1960),  ud  the  anoi^moiis  poem  (tf 
"Ooont  Fwnan  Qoualea,"  a  hero  of  the  ear- 
lier poiod  of  the  OhrisQan  oonffiot  with  the 
Uoors,  who  is  to  the  north  of  Spain  what  the 
Oid  became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  betray  the  inflaence  of  the  eodesiae- 
tioal  poetry  of  those  times  and  <rf  the  ohiralrio 
poetry  of  France.  They  arc  written  either  in 
Btanaas  of  Alexandrine  Terse  or  in  the  indige- 
nous rhythm  of  the  redondiUai.  A  great  im- 
polse  to  the  development  of  Kteratore  waa 
given  by  Xing  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Oastile, 
who  snbstitnted  the  Spanish  Uognage  for  t&e 
latin  in  the  eonrts,  and  ordered  the  laws  to  be 
poblished  in  it  Alfonso  himself  was  a  proliflo 
aathor.  In  order  to  bring  miiformhy  into  the 
did^«nt  qrstana  of  Spanish  legldation,  he  oom- 
I^ed  sercral  oodea  of  laws,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  has  the  titie  La$  ti^partidat,  Ser- 
end  historical  works,  as  a  univerBal  history  of 
the  world,  a  history  of  the  crasades  (La  gran 
e*nqniita  ae  vftramor),  and  the  celebrated  Oro- 
nka  gtneroL  a  general  history  of  Spain  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  were  compiled  under 
his  direction.  By  these  works,  as  well  as  by 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  ^Mmish,  he  be- 
came the  creator  of  Spanish  prose.  Some  of 
his  poetical  works  have  also  consideraUe  merit, 
though  in  general  they  are  most  remariuble 
for  the  Tariety  of  their  metres,  some  of  which 
were  firrt  inferodoced  by  Alfonso  into  Spanish 
poetry.  Alfonso  foond  many  imitatws,  as 
aotiicff  and  patron  of  literature,  among  the 
aooeeedinsr  Ungs  and  the  i^oea  <rf  the  rc^ 
flanily.  The  most  imp<ntoit  these  wonn 
of  royal  origin  is  "  Count  Lucanor"  {El  Oonde 
Lueanor),  by  the  infante  Don  Juan  Manuel 
(died  1847),  a  coUeotfon  of  48  tales,  anecdotes, 
and  apolt^es,  clearly  in  the  oriental  man- 
ner, and  partly  taken  from  oriental  souroes. 
The  most  remarkable  poet  of  the  14lh  century 
is  Juan  Buiz,  commonly  eidled  the  ardi|Hriest 
of  Hita  (died  abont  1851).    ffla  works,  eup 
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bracing  religions  and  erotic  aonga,  fU^ea,  pae- 

toral  songs,  ftc,  ouisist  of  neariy  7,000  verees; 
and  althoi^  generally  written  in  the  4-lbka 
stanca  of  Beorceo,  they  oontam  no  fewer  than 
•16  metrical  fomui,  some  of  which  are  taksD 
flom  die  Frovoifal.  The  didaotio  tandem^ 
prevailiBg  in  the  poetry  of  thia  Mried  k  da* 
i9P«r«at  in  the  "Book  of  BabU  Don  Snitob,* 
a  enrioaa  poera,  addressed  by  a  Jew  <tf  OaniaB 
to  Pedro  the  Orml  <n  his  aoosarioo  to  Urn 
titrone,  for  the  pnipose  frf  gMug  to  Um  wiaa 
moral  counsels,  wiiiuh  Ae  poet  mem  thaa  oaee 
begs  him  not  to  undcrraloe  beeanse  they  come 
froma  Jew.  Another  didactic  poem  is 
Dance  of  Death  "  (Ikima  general  de  la  wmerte% 
which  is  founded  on  tiie  fiction,  oStm  illaa- 
toated  both  in  painting  and  in  verse  during  the 
Euddle  ages,  tiuit  all  men  of  all  con^tioiis  are 
smnmoned  to  the  dance  oi  death,  a  kind  of 
^ritnal  masquerade,  in  which  the  diffemft 
ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  youag 
diild,  appear  dancing  witii  tiie  ^letrn  fonn 
of  deau.  The  fiamatioa  «f  a  oomtiy  aokool 
of  lyric  poets,  after  tiie  model  of  the  trorii*- 
doara,  had  cMnmenced  -under  AMbnso  X,  who 
hSmself  wrote  lyric  posms  in  the  dialeet  of 
Galinna.  A  flourishmg  school  of  ^nmatti 
troubadours  formed  Hiielf  at  the  eonrt  of  tiw 
counts  of  Barcelona,  who  possessed  at  differ- 
ent times  daring  nearly  8  oentories  poftisH 
of  territory  on  both  iddes  of  the  Tyitmtm, 
and  in  1187  obtained  by  marriage  tiie  kiw' 
dom  of  Aragon.  A  courtiy  school  of  Oastu- 
ian  poets  nirangup  at  tiie  court  of  the  €Mf- 
alrio  king  John  IL  The  poetiy  of  this  sAool 
'was  in  contents  and  f<xin  very  nmilar  to 
the  later  FroTcnfal,  moving  like  it  witida 
the  narrow  eirole  of  courtly  gallantry  and  the 
then  ixm  ten,  and  therefore  suffering  from 
monotooT  and  want  of  ideas.  Their  wstks 
were  ewected  in  eameinmm,  ttie  oldest  of 
which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baena,  a  ooa- 
verted  Jew  and  one  of  the  secretaries  John 
n.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind, 
the  Caneionmt  aural  of  Fernando  del  Ckstfflo 
(Valencia,  1611),  contains  (in  its  10th  ed.,  167^ 
the  names  of  186  autiiors,  Rome  of  which  go 
back  to  the  be^nning  of  the  re^  n  of  John  EL, 
while  others  oom«  down  to  the  time  of  the 
ouperor  Oharies  V.  Among  them  were  the 
marquis  of  Villena,  the  marquis  of  BantiUam, 
and  Mena,  who  in  larger  didactic  poems  tiiied  to 
imitate  olaaBioal  and  Italian  models;  IHego  de 
San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  lore  nonls 
(Oareel  da  amer  and  QvuiMm  da  amor) ;  sad 
Gnxman,  who  is  also  oelebrated  aa  a  hiitoriSK. 
Jsk  t^posttiom  to  the  Provencal  and  the  oon^ 
BohoKds,  there  also  began  in  tiie  Sd  half  of  the 
14th  century  a  more  popular  literature,  grow- 
ing directiy  out  of  the  enthusiaan  wbidi  had 
BO  loi^  paraded  the  whole  mass  the  ^an* 
idi  people;  and  it  aaserted  for  itself  a  plaee 
which  in  aome  of  its  forms  it  has  soooes^olly 
maintained  ever  sinoe.  This  popolar  litera- 
ture can  be  distributed  into  4  dlfflwMit  i  lasari, 
ballads,  chroniolea,  romaaoea  of  ehiralry,  aad 
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80  the  time  when  the/  were  thought  worthy  to 
be  written  down,  both  antborB  and  dates  are 
unkoowD.  There  are  in  all  aboot  1,000  ex- 
tant, ooequal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit, 
«Dd  thej  have  been  collected  in  the  Somaneero 
ffmma  (18  parts,  1606-'14).  The  ohroniolee, 
oe  the  Ittlf  gennine,  half  fabulous  luBtoriea  of 
tbegNBteTentaand  heroeaof  the  nati«uduk- 
smIb,  were  orif^oally  begim  by  authtnitj  of  the 
■Me,  bat  they  were  always  deeply  imbued 
with  the  popular  fedings  aim  character.  Some 
of  tiiem  have  already  been  referred  to;  other 
works  of  this  olaM,  which  erinoe  a  steady  prog- 
ress of  the  historical  prose,  are  the  ohroai- 
cles  of  Ayala  and  Joan  NaDez  de  Yillalun, 
the  "  Obroniole  of  the  Old,"  the  "  Chronicle  of 
the  Travels  of  Bay  Gonzalez  de  OlaT^o,"  and 
others.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  ia  the  "  Amadia  de  6aal," 
originally  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman, 
Yaaoo  de  Lobeira  (died  1408,  according  to 
Tioknor),  bat  translated  into  Sinnish  by  Moo* 
talro  between  l^,and  1504.  The  Portognese 
■original  can  no  Im^er  be  foond;  but  tiie 
Spanish  Tersiwi  prored  one  of  the  moat  soa- 
ceasftil  books  of  this  bnuoh  of  literatore, 
establishing  a  high  repotaUon  in  evwy  conn- 
try  of  Europe,  wid  hanng,  as  Don  Quixote  said, 
daseendants  inoomerable.  The  Spani^  drama 
-arose  ont  of  the  representations  so  extensively 
connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  ohnroh  dur- 
ing the  middle  agea.  Among  the  best  prodno- 
tions  of  this  early  period  ttf  Spanish  literatore 
belong  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  de  la  Euzina 
and  ^e  celebrated  dramatic  novel  of  Gelet- 
Haa  by  Fernando  de  Bojas. — The  2d  period  of 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  extends  from 
tin  aooeasioB  of  the  Aostrian  family  at  the  be- 
ginning at  the  16th  century  to  Oerrantea.  Un- 
der Oharies  L  (V.  of  Germany)  ^lun  beoame 
on  •  Boddm,  from  a  second  class  kingdom  eg 
Enrope,  themoel  powerfol  empire  of  the  world ; 
and,  as  in  the  history  of  other  oountxies,  the 
political  glory  reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  pn^ 
ress  of  literature.  The  anion  of  Ar^fon  and 
entile  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  dialect  as  uie  ocmiaieroial  and  literary 
langaage  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the 
oonquest  of  Naples  by  Qomalvo  de  Oordova 
(1604),  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the  most 
advanced  of  Europe,  b^an  to  have  a  marked 
iuflaence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The  great 
Italian  models,  especially  Dante  and  P«braroh, 
wwe  unitated*  and  Italian  measores,  as  the 
Tanea  oi  7  and  11  ayllables,  and  Italian  forms, 
as  the  sonnets,  ottaoe  rims,  oMwmt,  Ao.,  intro- 
daoed.  The  first  poet  this  olass  was  Joan 
Bosoan  Almogaver  (died  1548),  who  was  in- 
dooed  by  Navagiero,  Uie  Venetian  ambassador, 
to  make  an  axperiment  in  OastUian  of  sonnets 
and  the  other  forms  of  verse  osed  by  Italian  ao- 
thors.  He  snooeeded  in  them  ranch  better  than 
in  his  early  efforts  in  e(>p2M.&pafl02a«.  Inmost 
(rf  these  poems,  althongh  they  are  obvious  imi- 
•Mtom  of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit 
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are  peraeptiUe,  wfateh  resoae  them  from  the 
imputation  of  being  copies.  His  colors  are  laid 
on  with  a  bolder  hand  than  those  of  his  Italian 
master ;  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  tbe  delicate 
and  exiact  finish  of  the  original.  To  a  still 
greater  perfection  the  best  foniu  of  Italian 
verse  were  carried  by  a  fiiend  of  Boscan,  Oar- 
oUasso  de  la  Vega  (died  1S86),  who,  with  a 
h^pier  genius,  eaoly  surpassed  him.  His  {Ma* 
tonu  poems,  which  are  nnexodled  in  Bpanish 
literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
melancholy,  for  a  pleasing  neatness  of  expres- 
rion  and  a  rare  sweetness  of  versification.  Bis 
sonnets,  elegies,  and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical 
value.  Among  those  who  ^ded  most  in  the 
introduction  and  establishment  of  Itidian  me- 
tres was  Diego  Hortado  de  Uendoza  (died 
1676),  distinguished  as  scholar  and  soldier,  as 
poet  and  diplomatist^  as  statesman  and  histo- 
rian. His  sonnets  are  rougher  than  those  of 
his  predecessors,  but  his  epistles  (eartcu)  are 
rich  in  sentences,  portraitures^  and  character- 
istics of  great  excelleuoe.  Though  counted 
among  tiie  Italian  school,  he  oilan  gave  him- 
aelf  ap  to  the  old  ndffmftttif  and  $«*n»Ui»,  and 
to  the  national  tone  of  feeling  and  refleoti<Mi 
appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of  Oastiliaa 
verse.  His  satirical  rogoes*  novel,  ZatariUo 
de  Tome$f  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  perfectly 
original  conoeption,  whioh  has  been  more  or 
less  a  favorite  in  all  languages  down  to  oor 
time ;  becoming  in  Spain  the  fonndation  <xf  a 
class  of  fictions  essentially  national,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  gmlo  picareaeo,  or  the  styto 
of  the  rogaes,  is  as  well  ^nown  as  any  other 
department  of  Spanish  literature,  and  one 
which  tiie  "  Gil  Bias''  of  Le  Sage  has  made  fa- 
mous thronghout  the  world.  His  history  of 
tiie  war  against  the  Horisoos  in  Granada 
{Guarra  de  Orawida)  is  distingai^ed  for  mao- 
iiness,  vigw,  tratii,  and  juotureeqaeness  of  style. 
The  Italian  scho<d  of  poets  d  this  period  in- 
dodes  also  several  Port^neae  who  wrote  in 
the  Oastilian  dialect,  as  Irukdeoo  de  Saa  de 
Miranda,  the  author  of  idyla,  and  Jorge  da 
Mont«n«yor,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pas- 
toral novel  i>iana.  l^e  two  greatest  lyrio 
poets  that  Spain  has  ever  produced  were  Fer- 
nando de  Herrera  (died  1697)  and  Lais  de  Leon 
(died  1691).  Herrera  wrote  some  excellent 
elegies,  and  the  first  dasdc  odes  in  modem  lit- 
erature. The  poetry  of  Luis  de  Leon  is  chiefly 
religious  and  deeply  imbued  with  mysticism. 
The  best  of  his  poetical  ocanporations  are  odea 
written  in  the  old  Oastilian  measures,  with  a 
elassioal  pnrity  and  vigoroiia  finish  before  no- 
known  in  Spanish  po^ry,  and  hardly  attained 
once.  He  at  the  same  time  ranks  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  Spuiish  eloquenoe  for  hit 
prose,  which  is  more  rich  and  no  less  i^matio 
than  his  poetry.  Less  original,  and  at  present 
less  known,  are  Aoufia,  a  lyrio  poet  and  skilful 
translator,  and  Gil  Polo,  who  ably  oontinned 
and  completed  the  Diana  of  Montemayor. 
Epio  poetry  was  on  the  vhoke  cultivated  with 
but  littie  soooeas,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  tha 
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exploits  of  OharloB  Y.  made  bj' Zapata  {Cofiti 
fatium),  Urrea,  the  translator  of  Jj^otto  {Car- 
lot  victorio$o),  and  Samper  (Carolm),  were 
failures.  Ohristoval  de  Oaetillejo  (about  1660), 
the  most  effioient  among  the  early  opponents 
of  the  Italian  school,  wrote  noreu  ud  erotio 
aonga,  whidi  are  mosterpieeee  of  their  kind ; 
bat  the  satire  with  which  he  inveighed  agaiiist 
tiie  innovators  was  general);^  too  exaggerated 
to  have  any  effect.  Attempta  made  hy  Villa- 
loboB,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a 
new  impalse  to  dramatio  poetry  by  the  transla- 
tion of  old  alassics,  had  little  effect ;  bat  the 
^io  elements  of  the  old  national  novels  led  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  trnly  national  drama,  of  which  Na- 
harro  (aboat  1517)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
father.  He  wrote  his  comedies  in  redonditlM^ 
divided  them  into  8  acts  (jomada*),  and  In 
general  traced  ont  the  path  in  which  the  dra- 
matic genius  of  Spain  was  to  atttun  its  highest 
perfection.  He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Ra- 
eda,  who,  bdng  both  ■  dramado  writer  and 
Mtor,  was  the  first  to  establish  and  regolato 
the  ^Mnish  stage ;  and  by  Joan  de  la  Oneva 
(about  1608),  whose  playa,  mostly  on  historical 
snbjeots,  are  divided  into  4  jomadeu  and  writ- 
ten in  varioQS  measures,  inolnding  tena  rtmo, 
blank  verse,  and  sonnets,  but  chiefly  in  redon- 
dillat  and  octave  stanzas.  The  two  tra^  plays 
of  Qeronimo  Bermndez,  which  treat  of  the  sad 
history  of  Ines  de  Oastro,  are  happy  imita- 
tions of  the  old  olasuo  tragedy.  In  this  period 
arose  also  the  ecdeuastioal  plays  (owAm  »aera- 
tnerUala),  the  borlesqae  interlodee  {entromem 
y  afttn«e«8),  and  prelndes  (/ooa),  though  their 
{tall  development  belongs  to  the  following  pe- 
riod. Prose  literature  consisted  mostly  of  chiv- 
alrio  novels,  formed  after  Italian  orighuJs,  and 
vfthont  any  intiindo  valne  or  imp(wtanoe  for 
'tiie  history  of  literatiire.  Foremost  among  the 
prose  writers  were  Mendoza  and  Lois  de  Leon, 
iMihof  wh<Hn  have  already  been  named  among 
the  poets.  Geronimo  Znrita,  the  author  <^  a 
history  of  Aragon  (AnaaUa  de  la  corona  de 
Aragon^  6  vols.),  was  Uie  first  of  the  Spanish 
historians  as  distinguished  from  the  chroniclers, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical 
literatnre  of  Spain  from  the  monkish  credulity 
■of  the  old  chronicles.  Among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  didactic  prose  belong  the  dialogue  of 
Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  (Dialogo  de  la  diff- 
nidad  del  hombre)  and  the  essays  (Diecurtoe)  of 
Morales  on  sabjects  of  practical  philosophy  and 
literatore. — ^The  golden  era  oi  Spanish  litwa* 
tare  I>egin8  in  the  Sd  half  of  the  16th  century 
with  Oervantes,  whose  name  and  works  are 
better  known  in  foreign  countries  than  those 
of  any  other  Spanish  author.  His  '*  Don  Quix- 
ote," an  ironical  parody  of  tiie  trashy  litera- 
ture of  ohivalrio  novels  then  so  generally  in 
TOgue,  is  the  never  ecj^ualled  model  of  Spanish 
prose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic 
fiction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  modem  genius.  His  ITovflae  ejem- 
-^forw  and  his  2hiM^  di  Pfrnte  y  i^rwmM- 
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da  inangurated  in  Spain  the  literatnre  of  aarioas 
romantic  fiction,  in  which  he  found  many  kn- 
tatora.  none  of  whom  however  equalled  lun. 
His  Oalatea  is  one  of  the  best  pastoral  novels 
of  Spain.  The  Spanish  drama  was  ntiaed  to 
tiie  elevated  poritaon  which  it  ocenpiea  in  the 
modern  literature  of  Eun^  the  profifie 
Lope  de  Vega.  He  fixed  its  aeranl  motifteo- 
tions,  and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  tbe  A- 
viflien  into  eccleoastical  and  secular  drHoas 
{exmediae  divina$  f  hvmanat).  The  ininG^ 
kinds  of  the  secular  drama  were  oomedimt  Acm- 
«M,  histOTioal  and  mythological  plays,  and  etmt- 
diaa  de  eapa  y  eepada,  dramas  with  cku^  and 
sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which  belong 
to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  aocustomed  in 
Lope's  time  to  the  picturesque  national  ditoB  «f 
doaks  and  swordsi  The  eccleeiastioal  dnoass 
were  divided  into  tidat  de  eantoe.  lives  of  saints, 
and  canto*  or  autoe  Boeranuntalety  plays  at  the 
Oorpus  Ohristi  festival.  In  point  of  compoo- 
tion  nearly  all  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  are 
alike;  the  nni^  of  a^on,  tome,  and  jwoe  is 
little  or  not  at  observed;  acts  and  aecMs 
barely  connect  tlie  whole;  language  and  rep- 
resentation are  sometimes  vigorons,  someti— 
weak,  now  noble,  now  common  and  eoank 
The  number  of  his  dramas  la  almost  £abnk«^ 
and  is  put  by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  inttmato 
friend  and  executor,  at  1,B00  pl^ya  and  400  w- 
tot.  He  wrote  also  several  epic  poems,  as  Jin- 
talen  conquiatada,  Corona  tragtca,  Ac.,  wbick 
were  far  inferior  to  his  dramas,  and  were  soea 
fot^tttiu.  His  minor  po^ns,  among  whidi  are 
some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innumerabk. 
The  number  of  poets  at  thia  time  inueastd 
amaangly,  though  but  few  of  them  ^w«d 
any  oi^iulity.  Among  the  lyric  poeta,  the 
first,  as  &r  as  their  general  influence  was  eon* 
oemed,  were  the  two  brothers  Argsnsola. 
Hany  of  this  olaaaofwritera  belonged  to  As 
school  of  the  eowtptinlu,  who  expreMl 
themselves  in  metaphors  and  puns,  alike  in  dM 
pnlpit  and  in  poetry,  or  to  that  of  the  eidtet, 
who  claimed  lor  themselves  a  peoiliarly  ele- 
gant and  cultivated  style  of  compositioa,  and 
who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  d^ns, 
ran  into  the  most  ridicnlous  extravagaueta, 
pedantry,  and  affectations.  The  essence  of 
epic  poetry  was  singularly  misunderstood,  m 
all  epic  poems  were  little  more  than  versified 
history.  Even  the  best  work  of  tbe  das,  the 
Aratieana  of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zufiiga, 
though  not  destitute  of  beautiful  epic  maohas* 
ry,  is  in  tiie  main  but  a  record  itf  ^e  ooniiaeil 
of  Arancania  by  the  Spaniards.  Of  all  kisAi 
ci  poetiy,  the  wuna  was  cultivated  most  and 
with  the  greatest  sugoeas.  A  last  attempt  to 
write  plays  purely  trapcal  in  their  choraetv 
was  made  by  Ohristoval  de  Virues,  whose 
SemiramiM  and  Caeeandra  were  in  tme  expn» 
sion  of  tragic  pathos  and  in  vigorons  dialogm 
superior  to  all  former  efforts;  but  aa  the  peo> 

Sle  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  naiaood 
raraa,  in  which  as  in  life  tra^o  soenea  altv- 
nata  with  eomio,  it  did  not  noosed.  Ail  Ar> 
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mtf  ted  later  tragio  poeta  were  snrpaBaed  1^ 
Pedro  CalderoD  de  la  Barca,  one  of  the  greatest 
druaatists  that  ever  lived.  To  the  origiQalU;' 
and  overfiowiag  imagination  of  his  predeces- 
•ora  he  added  a  greater  depth  of  reflection  and 
A  more  oarefal  execution  in  details.  Female 
duuvcters,  in  particular,  were  delineated  hj 
him  more  faithfulljr  and  more  ingeniously  than 
b;  any  other  Spanish  poet.  In  elegance  of 
langtuge  and  vermfioaUon  he  is  also  onequalled. 
The  -most  prominent  among  his  nnmeroiu 
ncoesKva  were  FrandKO  d*  Bcjas,  Agnstia 
MoretD,  Fr^foso,  Diamantei  Antonio  Hnrtado 
de  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Solis 
(who  is  more  distingniahed  as  a  historian),  and 
Agnstin  de  Salazar  f  Torres,  who  somewhat 
molines  toward  the  ''cultivated  style."  The 
decline  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itself  dear- 
ly in  the  works  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y 
Villegas,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times, 
and  some  of  whose  works,  as  his  burlesque  son- 
nets and  his  prose  satires,  are  among  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  Spanish  lango^e.  Though 
he  manfiilly  rensted  the  influence  of  the  &lse 
taste  of  his  tames  in  8<Hne  of  its  fonnt,  it  is 
yet  no  less  apparent  in  others,  and  ezeftea  In 
him  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  s^y 
■omething  qnunt  or  startling,  and  to  be  point- 
ed and  epigrammatio.  Ezaneration  and  affec- 
tation of  langnage  vitiate  also  the  otherwise 
unparalleled  erotic  songs  of  Estevan  Muiuel 
de  Villegas.  The  cormption  of  Spanish  prose 
was  hastened  by  the  constant  stream  of  bad 
and  shallow  novels,  in  which  branch  of  litera- 
ture the  rogues'  novel,  Ghuman  de  Atfaraehe, 
by  Mateo  Aleraan,  deserves  an  honorable  men- 
tion. The  only  historians  of  note  were  Mariana 
(*'  History  of  Spain")  and  Solis  ("  Oonqnest  of 
Mexico"). — The  fourth  period,  which  begins 
with  the  accession  of  the  Bonrbon  family  (1701), 
embraces  the  collapse  of  the  old  national  litera- 
tmre,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elementa,  their 
temporary  victory  over  the  old  Spanish,  and 
the  final  attempts  to  regenerate  the  old  native 
element,  and  to  fbse  it  with  the  best  elements 
of  modern  European  civilization.  The  firat 
prominent  advocate  of  the  French  element  was 
Ignaoio  de  Luzan,  who  in  his  Poatiea  (1737) 
applied  the  rules  of  French  critics  to  native  lit- 
erature, and  in  his  own  poems  tried  to  snbsti- 
tute  brilliancy  for  genuine  poetry.  He  was 
principally  opposed  by  Garcia  de  la  Hnerta, 
whose  Rahel  and  Agammmon  were  written  in 
the  old  Spanish  forms,  and  were  received,  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  Gallicizing  critics, 
with  inomense  applause.  A  middle  course  was 
poraoed  by  the  schofd  of  Salamanca,  which  en- 
deavored to  avoid  the  excessea  of  both  parties 
and  unite  thdr  merits.  Its  proper  founder  waa 
Melendex  Valdez  (bom  1764),  a  poet  of  emi- 
nent talents,  whose  works  exceed  all  that  had 
been  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  great  lights  of  the  leth  and  17th 
centuries,  and  were  received  with  general  en- 
thufflasm  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period. 
Under  Uia  inflnenoe  of  the  Salamanoa  school 
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were  also  Tglesias,  Korotia,  Qnintana,  Oienfbe* 
gos,  Arriaza,  and  Gall  ego,  who  like  Valdez  re* 
mained  thorongh  patriots  in  sentiment,  though 
not  disdmning  to  follow  great  French,  Italian, 
and  English  models.  The  liberal  and  patriotic 
movements  of  the  years  1819,  1830,  and  1884 
exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  progress 
of  literature.  Their  frnit  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Xerica,  Lista,  Martines  de  la  Roea, 
Joe6  Joaqnin  de  Mora,  Angel  de  Saaredra,  ma 
Breton  de  loe  Herreros.  The  number  of  re- 
cent poeta  is  very  large;  among  the  best  of 
them  are  reckoned  Tapia,  Haury,  Joan  Bautista 
Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Quir^a,  Espronce- 
da,  Serafln  Oslderon,  Zorrilla,  Hortzenbosoh, 
B.  de  Oampoamor,  Santos  Loper  Pelegrin,  Uie 
satirist  Villeins,  and  Gertrudis  Gomez  de 
Avellaneda.  The  modem  age  is  least  success- 
ful in  epic  poetry,  and  the  attempts  made 
by  the  two  Horatins,  Escoiqniz,  Beinoso,  Mau- 
ry, Saavedra,  and  others,  are  not  superior 
to  the  works  of  former  periods.  Better  re- 
snlts  have  been  obtained  by  a  reooltivation 
<tf  the  old  romance  and  fSible,  the  first  im- 
pulse to  which  was  given  by  Saavedra,  who 
naa  bee&  followed  by  Mora,  Zorrilla,  Gregorio 
Romero  j  Larrafl^^  Hisnnel  de  Santa  Ana, 
and  others.  In  dramatic  poetry,  Leandro  Fer- 
nandez MoraUn,  a  chief  representative  of  Uie 
classic  school  of  France,  secured  for  himself  a 
permanent  place  on  the  national  stage,  and  for 
the  school  to  which  he  belonged  a  great  infln- 
ence,  which  lasted  until  in  France  the  romantic 
school  became  powerful.  The  works  of  the 
latter,  partly  in  translations,  partly  in  imita- 
tions, controlled  for  some  time  the  stage  of 
Madrid,  but  were  opposed  by  Breton,  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  reoratly 
by  Gil  y  Zarate,  Hartzenbusch,  Gutierrez,  Es- 
oosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Traeba,  and  others.  A 
reformation  <tf  prose  literatare,  which  had 
been  rednoed  by  the  aeho^d  of  tiie  euUot  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  waa  prepued  by  the  Benedio- 
tine  Feyjoo,  who  retoraed  to  tlie  simplicity  of 
the  classic  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesuit 
Isla,  who  in  bis  satirical  novel  JVoy  CampoMoa 
ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pnlpit  elo- 
quence of  his  times.  Ulloa,  Mufloz,  Capmany, 
Ferreras,  Qnintana,  Navarrete,  Olemenom,  Ter- 
rene, and  Mnfioz  Maldooado  have  in  mod- 
ern times  distinguished  themselves  as  histo- 
rians. Among  ^e  best  political  orators  were 
Jovellanos,  the  Cicero  of  Spain,  Arguelles, 
Minano,  Marina,  Larra,  Alcala-Galiano,  Do- 
noeo  Oortes,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  &c.  Novel 
literatare  began  to  be  cultivated  wUh  peat  ao- 
tivil^  when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
works  of  the  Und  are  those  d  Hmnara  y  Sal*- 
manca,  Esoosnra,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Espron- 
ceda,  Larra,  Villalta,  Serafin  Oalderon,  and  G^r- 
tmdis  de  Avellaneda-  In  general,  Spanish  lit- 
erature is  rapidly  rinng  in  importenoe,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hcnw  that  it  will  soon  occupy 
agirfn  a  promiMnt  ]uaoe  ammig  thA  litaratoroi 
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of  Enrope. — ^The  hUAoxy  of  science  In  Sp^ 
ia  much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  nationid 
literature,  l^e  rule  of  the  Moors,  irho  foond- 
ed  many  schools  and  academies,  promoted  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  mathematics.  The 
closer  connection  with  Italy  eetablisbed  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  first  succes- 
sors, improved  especially  the  cultivation  of  phi- 
lological studies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  Spain  bad  16  unirernties,  8  of  which, 
Salamanca,  Yalladolid,  and  Alcala,  were  among 
tiie  most  celebrated  of  Enrope ;  yet,  enjoying 
less  liberty  of  writing  and  teaching,  they  did 
Hot  keep  pace  in  their  development  with  those 
of  other  European  countries.  Philosophy  did 
not  emancipate  itself  IVom  scholasticism  until 
Tery  recently.  A  solitary  and  timid  attempt 
at  improving  the  scholastic  method  was  made 
by  the  Cistercian  monk  Oaramuel  (died  1682), 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  our  times  Spain  has 
produced  her  first  great  philosopher,  Jaime 
Lucio  Balraes  (died  1849),  who  wrote  a  Cur» 
de  JtUmoJia  elemental  and  several  other  works. 
Tlie  theologies  literature  of  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages  remained  behind  that  of  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  In  the  16m 
century  the  philological  study  of  the  Bible  was 
somewhat  promoted  by  the  Oompluteusian 
Polyglot,  which  was  pnbnriied  by  order  of  Oar- 
diaal  Xlmcnes,  and  Helohior  Osno  earned  the 
repntation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  dogmatic 
writen  of  the  Roman  Oatbolie  diurch.  With 
this  exception  Spain  has  famished  no  standard 
works  at  all  in  scientific  theology;  only  in 
mystic  asceticism  and  in  homiletics  could  the 
Spaniards  compete  with  other  Oatbolie  nations, 
and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  of  Juan  de 
la  Cruz,  mi.  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  In  particular, 
belong  still  among  the  standard  devotional 
works  of  all  Catholic  nations.  In  the  present 
century,  Babnes,  already  mentioned  as  a  phi- 
losopher, is  the  only  theological  writer  whose 
reputation  has  passed  beyond  the  boandaries 
of  his  conntrr.  Jaridical  literature  began  early 
witli  the  ooflecti(m  of  the  <dd  law  Moks,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  national 
literatare.  A  collection  of  the  ancient  codes, 
with  introductions  and  commentaries  by  emi- 
nent jurists,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  184T, 
in  12  vols.  In  modem  times,  when  Spain  had 
received  a  constitution,  the  history  of  law  was 
cultivated  with  zeal.  A  history  of  the  Roman, 
the  canonical,  and  the  Castilian  laws  was  pub- 
lished by  Garcia  de  la  Madrid ;  histories  of  Span- 
ish law  by  Zuasnavar  y  Francia,  Qniroga,  Fer- 
rer, Anteqnera,  and  Quinto ;  manuals  of  Spanish 
law  by  Alvarez,  Fernandez  de  la  Rua,  and  Ra- 
mon Sala ;  works  on  criminal  law  by  Manresa 
Sanchez  and  Terlanga  Huerta;  works  on  in- 
ternational law  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Andres  Bello, 
and  Letamendi.  Constitutional  questions  were 
discussed  bySolerandOorradi;  the  philosophy 
of  law  by  Alcala-Oaliano  and  by  Donoso  Cor- 
tes. Works  on  political  economy  were  espe- 
daUy  numerous,  and  Jorellanos,  Cabarrus, 
Ouga-Ai^dleB,  and  Ilorez  have  estsblidied 
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in  this  branch  of  Ktorstnre  a  worid-wide  rep- 
ntation. In  medical  science  the  Moors  rad 
Jews  of  Spidn  were  Tery  proficient,  but  it  was 
too  long  negieeted  by  the  Christians.  At  pres- 
ent Spam  is  well  provided  with  medical  schools, 
and  vies  in  developiug  the  science  of  medldne 
with  other  civilized  countries.   The  "Hblio- 

Saphical  History  of  Spanish  Medicine,**  hj 
on^n,  is  a  valuable  work.  Natural  sciences 
and  mathematics  are  favorite  studies  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  been  greatly  advanced  by 
the  estalmshment  of  a  royd  academy  of  mathe- 
matical and  natural  sciences  at  Madrid,  in  Feb. 
1647.  The  geograi^Ucal  and  statistical  litera- 
ture of  Spain  has  alwaya  been  large,  ss  may 
be  seen  nom  Nicholas  Antonio's  Bibluytheoi 
Biapana  VHum  et  Kora  (4  vols,  folio,  1787), 
and  is  still  numerous,  thongfa  mostly  confined 
to  Spain  and  its  colonies.  Critical  research  is 
now  promoted  by  the  royal  academy  of  histo- 
ry at  Madrid,  which,  beside  its  MemorioM  (B 
vols.,  1796-'83)  and  Memorial  Jiutorico  de  ^ 
palla  (4  vols.,  1861),  has  published  many  soorces 
of  Spanidi  history.  New  critical  histories  of 
Spain  have  been  composed  by  Masdeu  (20  voli^ 
Madrid,  1783-1600)  and  Lafuente  (13  vols.,  Ma- 
drid, 1860-'64).  The  former  Spanish  colonies  of 
Meidco  hare  also  a  considerable  literature  on 
their  history  and  their  wars  of  independence. 
Among  them  are  works  on  Mexico  by  Mora, 
on  Venezuela  by  Bwalt  and  Ramon  Diaz,  on 
the  A^ntine  confederation  by  Pedro  de  An- 
gelis,  and  on  OhlH  by  Eyzagnirre.  Special 
works  on  single  periods  of  Simnisb  history  at 
on  celebrated  personages  have  been  written  1^ 
Carved,  San  Miguel,  Pacbeco,  Ferrer  del  IBio, 
Amador  de  los  Rios,  Pastor  Diaz,  and  F.  Ow- 
denas.  The  Spanish  revolutions  and  civil  van 
of  the  present  century  are  treated  of  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  Toretio,  the  memoirs  of  tin 
marqnis  de  Mtraflores,  a  dassic  work  of  Mai- 
donsdo,  &c.  Philology  was  never  very  flour- 
ishing hi  ^lain,  and  few  philoloncal  works  at 
Spaniards  have  become  known  m  other  Euro- 
pean conntries.  The  Latin  grammar  (Minertt) 
of  Frandseo  Sandiez,  which  was  for  smne  tins 
a  standard  woi^  In  all  Enrope,  forms  an  «xc»> 
tion.  In  modem  times,  the  phQologisits  ErtsM, 
Goya,  Canga-ArguelleSgValbQena,  Nmon  AbrQ, 
and  Ortiz  have  produced  wwks  of  some  merit, 
but  none  of  them  has  yet  gained  fn  the  le- 
pnblio  of  letters  as  firm  a  reputation  as  iht 
great  scholiffsof  Germany,  France,  or  England. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  philologists  of  nod- 
em  Spun  are  the  orientalists  Casiri  and  Gay- 
angos.  The  interest  in  scientific  literature  has 
been  greatiy  increased  during  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  publication  of  several  cycloMBdisi, 
a4  Ennelcpedia  Stpaltola  del  tifflo  XIX,  (Ma- 
drid, 1842  «t  $eq.)  and  BfblioUea  uMvemd  A 
hutruedon  (Bucelona,  1849  tt  teq.);  and  by 
the  establishment  of  scientific  jonmals,  as  Me- 
vitta  Sffialtola,  continned  under  the  name  of 
Setitta  jBwopea  and  JRemta  de  Madrid,  Good 
bibliographioal  works  have  been  reoenth^  pre- 
pared by  Foster,  Tcores  Amat,  Oohoa,  fwrar 
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del  Km  (ffaUria  de  la  Utm^tura  Rp^MfilOt 
Madrid,  184fi),  and  others. — ^The  best  work  on 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  is  that  of  George 
Tioknor  (8  vols..  New  York,  1849-'54),  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  with  additions  hj  Gajan- 
^  and  Veaia.  A  more  recent  prodaotiou 
is  the  Studien  tur  Omhiehte  der  Spanuchea 
und  Portvgimaehm  IfationaUit&ratur,  by  Fer- 
dinand Wolf  (Berlin,  1859).  Among  older 
vork%  the  Qerman  of  Booterwek  «ad  tl^ 
Frraoh  of  Simond)  are  especially  valpable; 
they  have  been  translated  both  into  Spanish 
and  Ikifflish.  A  standard  work  on  the  history 
of  the  dramatio  literature  of  Spain  is  Schaok's 
Qetchiohte  der  dramatiichen  LitertUur  und 
Kraut  in  Spanien  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  184e-*6). 
The  modem  poets  of  Spain  are  treated  of  m 
Avelina  da  Orihuela^s  Foeta*  Eipaliolet  y  Ame- 
Tusanat  del  iiglo  XIX.  (Paris,  18S1)  and  Ken- 
nedy's "Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain" 
(London,  1663). 

SPALATO,  or  Spautbo  (ano.  Spolatwn). 
an  Anstrian  aeaport  in  the  province  of  Dalnur 
tia,  Q^>ital  of  the  cirde  of  we  aame  name,  fine- 
ly ntnated  on  a  b»  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
by  the  islands  whioh  line  the  coast ;  pop.  10,- 
ftOO.  The  town  is  not  well  built;  the  hooaes 
are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked, 
dirty,  and  bacUy  paved.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archi>ishop,  and  has  a  large  trade,  esperaally 
with  Turkey,  in  smoked  and  salt  meats,  oil, 
vine,  ulk  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather. 
There  are  manufactureg  of  candles,  roeoglio, 
and  brandy.  The  harbor  is  spacious  and  8&- 
onre.  There  is  here  a  vast  palace,  built  by  the 
emperor  Diocletian  before  he  hod  abdicated  the 
empire,  which  is  stUl  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  eoeloees  rather  more  than  8  acres;  the  8. 
ride,  which  faces  the  harbor,  ia  698  feet  in 
length,  and  the  £.  and  W.  sides  each  706  feet 
The  temple  of  Jupiter,  one  of  tiie  edifices  of 
the  palaoe,  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  JEsonlapius  a  baptistery.  It  has  also  a 
lazaretto,  aiid  hot  sulphur  springs  of  some  re- 
pute. The  city  became  important  after  the  de- 
atraotion  of  the  neighboring  town  of  SfUona 
by  the  Avars  about  640 ;  in  later  times  it  be- 
l(Higed  for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  and  ai 
the  b^^ning  of  the  IStb  century  to  France. 

SPALDING,  a  W.  oo.  of  Georgia,  formed 
since  1860,  bounded  W.  by  Flint  river  and 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Ocmulgee ;  area, 
SdOsq.m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,699,  of  whom  8,619 
were  dares,  it  ia  intersected  by  the  Georgia 
central  railroad.  Cental,  Griffin. 

SPALDING,  Ltmas,  an  American  physician 
and  mi^n,  bom  Li  Oomiah,  N.  IL,  /nne  6, 
1775,  die4  in  Portemonth,  N.  H.,  Oct  80, 1831. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  in 
1797.  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
In  179S,  while  still  a  student,  he  assisted  Prof. 
Nathan  Smith  in  eetabliBhing  the  medical  school 
at  Dartmonth  college,  collected  and  prepared 
a  ohemioid  ^paratoa,  delivered  the  first  course 
of  lectorea  on  chttniatrr  at  the  opening  of  that 
iuUftotioii,  and  paUiabed  "A  New  ifomen- 
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datura  of  Chemistry,  proposed  by  Messrs.  De 
Uorvean.  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy, 
with  Additions  and  Improvements"  (1799). 
His  medical  stadie»were  afterward  continued 
at  the  medical  achools  of  Cambridge  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  entered  upon  the  pracdce  ctf 
medicine  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1799.  He 
devoted  mndi  attention  to  the  stn^  of  tile  hn- 
man  structure,  was  a  very  skilful  anatomist, 
and  his  admirable  anatomical  preparations, 
particularly  of  the  lymphatics,  are  now  in  the 
cabinets  of  our  first  institutions.  In  1812  the 
college  of  physiciana  and  su^ona  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  state  of  2^w  York,  at  Fair- 
field, Herkimer  oo.,  was  incorporated.  Dr. 
Spalding  being  elected  president  and  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  be  made  annual 
visits  to  this  school.  In  1818  he  removed  to 
tiie  city  of  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later 
resigned  his  position  at  the  college.  With  Dr. 
Spalding  originated  the  plan  for  the  formation 
of  the  Phannacopo^  of  the  United  States," 
by  the  Mthority  ^  all  the  medical  societiei 
and  medical  schools  in  the  Union.  In  Jan. 
1817,  he  mbnutted  the  project  to  the  New  York 
oonnty  medical  aode^;  m  Feb.  1818,  !t  was 
adopted  by  Giq  medical  society  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
ontion  by  their  committee.  Dr.  Spalding  being 
one  of  the  nmnber.  All  the  medical  schools 
and  societies  appointed  delegates, -who  at  once 
commenced  their  labors,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  work  was  published  in  1820.  To  keep 
pace  with  the  advanoement  of  medical  science, 
a  new  edition  is  published  every  10  years.  Dr. 
Spdding  was  a  contributor  to  the  "New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine,'*  the  "New  York 
Medical  Repository,"  Ztf  nomeau  journal  d« 
midecine  of  Paris,  and  other  medical  and  philo- 
iophioal  Journals ;  and  braade  several  lectures 
and  addresses,  he  puUished  "Befieotions  on 
Fever,  and  partioolarlj  on  the  ^flammatory 
Character  of  Fever"  (1817);  "Beflections  on 
Yellow  Fever  PeriodB'Ul81^;  and  "A  Histo- 
ry of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutellaria 
Laterifiora  aa  a  Remedy  for  preventing  and 
ouriog  Hydrophobia"  (l819).  Dr.  Spalding 
was  active  in  introducing  iuto  the  United 
States  the  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 
ive of  the  small  pox.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  only  free  schools  which  New  York  then 
possessed,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Sunday  schools  in  that  city. 

SPALDING,  Solomon.  See  Mobmons,  vol 
ix.  p.  785. 

SPALLANZANI,  Lazabo,  an  Italian  natural- 
{at,  bom  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
Jan.  la.  1729,  died  Feb.  la,  1799.  His  studies 
were  directed  at  Repgio  by  the  Jetiuits,  and 
at  the  university  of  Bologna  by  his  relative 
the  celebrated  female  professor,  Laura  Bassi. 
Abandoning  tlie  profession  of  law  for  the  pnr* 
suits  of  learning,  he  was  chosen  in  1754  to  fill 
the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  Greek 
language  in  the  university  of  |£eg^o.  De- 
clining oUier  invU^tiixu,  be  aooeptad  in  1761 
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s  profeswrahip  at  Hodena,  and  b«gan  to  oMtia 
a  wide  reputation  by  hia  remarchee  in  nat- 
nrsl  Bdence.  In  1765  he  miuntained,  in  op- 
position to  Baffon  and  Needham,  the  animality 
of  the  infusoria ;  in  1786  he  prodaoed  a  work 
on  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the 
prefixistence  of  germs  to  fecundation ;  io  1768 
he  published  the  result  of  his  investinHons  on 
the  production  and  cireulation  pt  uie  blood ; 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  translated  Bonnet's 
Oontemplatiotu  de  &  nature.  He  was  called 
in  1781  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  the  nnlTersity  of  Paria,  in  which  office  he 
remained  till  his  death.  His  observations  and 
discoveries,  made  known  in  Beparate  treatises 
and  in  the  "  Transactions'*  of  learned  societies, 
were  so  important  that  Haller  dedicated  to 
him  the  second  Tolame  of  his  work  on  physi- 
ology. In  order  to  add  to  the  mnBeum  of 
^Pavia,  he  travelled  at  different  times  throngh 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  resided  11 
months  in  Oonstantinople  in  1786,  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  himself  against  a  chai^  made 
by  his  enemies  in  his  absence,  of  having  stolen 
•pecimens  from  the  museum,  and  on  his  return 
lectured  to  mon  than  SOO  students.  In  later 
pnbUeationa  he  aimoanced  remarkable  discoT- 
eries  and  theories  ctmceming  Toloanoes,  ^Us- 
ensaed  curious  problems  in  regard  to  swallows, 
and  suspected  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in 
bats,  by  whkh  titey  are  guided  with  precision 
tiiongh  deprived  of  sight.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  European  languages. 
SPAN  WORM.  See  Oakkse  Wobm,  and 

0ATEBPILL1.B. 

SPANDATT,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Spree  and  Havel,  12 
m.  N.  from  Potsdam ;  pop.  9,497,  i  of  whom 
are  military.  The  town  is  entered  by  8  gates, 
and  has  S  snhnrbs.  It  has  mannftctories  ot 
ann%  cloth,  ribbons,  silk,  and  leather,  and  ser- 
eral  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  and  by  the  French  in 
1806.  Spandau  is  the  state  prison  of  Prussia, 
and  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  a 
barrack  than  an  ordinary  town. 

6PANGENBER0,  AvocsTGornjEB,  a  G«r> 
man  divine,  and  the  pioneer  and  first  bishop  of 
the  Moravian  church  in  America,  1>om  at  Klet- 
tenberg,  io  the  former  principality  of  Hohen- 
stein,  July  16,  1704,  died  at  Bertholdsdorf, 
Silesia,  Sept.  18, 1792.  In  1722  he  entered  the 
university  of  Jena  with  the  intention  of  studying 
law,  but  was  soon  induced  to  devote  himself  to 
theology.  While  pursuin^histheol<^ea1  studies 
be  became  acqnamted  with  Count  Zinzendorf^ 
and  throngh  hira  with  the  Moravian  churoh. 
After  graduating  in  1726,  he  began  to  lecture  aa 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
number  of  students  established  free  schools  in 
the  snbnrbs  of  Jena  forthe  children  of  the  poor. 
In  1781  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
tiie  university  of  Halle,  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Frandce's  orphan  house.  HisUberal 
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views  in  respect  to  soch  as  were  not  in  coonee- 
tiou  with  the  established  church,  and  especially 
his  strong  love  for  the  Moravians,  who  bad 
bitter  enemieft  at  the  nniversity,  broo^it  bira 
into  fireqnent  collisions  with  his  coUeagoes, 
until  at  last  his  opponenta,  in  1788,  soooMded 
in  having  him  disraissed  from  his  offices  by 
a  mandate  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  ^tangen- 
berg  proceeded  to  Hermhnt,  in  SaxoDy,  the 
ifiieif  seat  of  the  Horavian  4^u«h,  with  irldc^ 
he  nnited,  and  to  whose  serrlee  he  nov  da- 
voted  hhuself.  He  was  miointed  asnataot  to 
OoTmt  iSnxendorf,  and  in  this  CKpmd^  ^ntcd 
various  parts  of  the  European  continent.  To- 
ward the  close  of  1784  he  went  to  En^and, 
where  he  entered  into  snooeasful  negotiatkms 
with  the  trustees  for  Geoi^  rels^ve  to  a 
Moravian  settlement  in  that  colony.  Fifty 
acres  of  land  were  granted  him,  and  600  scree 
were  made  over  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  One  of 
these  tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  preemt  site  of 
Savannah,  and  the  other  lay  on  the  Ogeedwe 
river.  Spangenberg  at  the  bead  of  a  company 
of  9  immigrants  arrived  at  the  formw  tract  in 
the  spring  <rf  1786,  and  immediately  earn- 
menoed  a  settlement,  which  was  the  firrt  lons- 
ed  by  the  Moravians  in  America.  Having  spwt 
4  years  partly  in  Oewgia  anfl  partly  in  F«n- 
sylvania,  where  he  praadied  as  aa  itineraat 
evangelist  amoE^  his  Oermas  oonntrymeB,  be 
returned  to  Europe^  Wa  report  np<m  tiie  atata 
of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  mdncea  the  ehardi 
to  b^n  an  enterprise  in  that  province,  and  the 
town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  present  NoRhani^ 
ton  CO.,  was  founded.  In  1744,  after  having 
been  consecrated  a  tashop,  he  retnned  to 
America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  entire 
work  of  the  Moravians  in  tnis  conntry,  in  whicfa 
be  continued  for  18  years,  intermpted  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  Europe,  with  nntiring  energj 
and  courage,  amid  the  trying  circnmstonoes  «f 
a  new  eonntary,  and  the  hwrws  of  a  pro^aeted 
hidian  war.  He  undorfook  frequent  joaiwjt 
to  the  Indian  country,  and  vras  adopted  Into 
the  On^da  nation,  and  into  the  tribe  of  the 
Bear,  reCMving  the  name  of  Tgirhitontie  (a 
row  ot  trees),  by  which  he  was  nniverarily 
known  among  the  Indians,  and  greatly  resneet- 
ed.  A  lai^e  tract  of  land  in  western  North 
Carolina  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  For- 
syth CO.)  having  been  purchased  by  the  Mora- 
vians, Spangenberg,  in  the  autumn  and  wint«- 
of  1762.  superintended  its  survey,  and  thns 
became  the  pioneer  of  the  churoh  and  civiliza- 
tion in  that  dreary  wilderness.  Dnring  the 
Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  1765,  the  Mo- 
ravian miasionaries  <hi  tlie  Mahwing,  in  the 
present  Carbon  co.,  bavii^  been  masncred 
(Nov.  1766),  Bethlehem  became  tha  frontier 
settlement,  all  the  &rms  to  the  north  and  w«et 
of  that  town  being  forsaken,  and  handreds  of 
ftigitives  filling  the  place.  SpBngen1>erg  caused 
stockades  to  be  erected,  employed  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  as  guards,  and  uios  preserved  the 
whole  southern  oounti^  aa  far  as  Fbiladdphia 
frtHn  attack.  War  parties  froqnently  ^prow- 
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«d  the  town,  bat  seeing  its  defences  never  ven- 
tared  to  assail  it.  Soon  after  the  oonqnest 
of  Oanada,  Spangenberg  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ooOege  of  bishops  and  elders 
deeted,  sabseqaently  to  Oonnt  Zinzendorf  a 
dutit,  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and  the 
missiooB  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  left 
America  in  June,  1762,  arrived  at  Herrnhnt  in 
November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  for  30  years  was 
^e  leading  flpirit  among  his  colleagues.  Bbhop 
Spangenberg's  literary  labors  were  very  exten- 
sive. Among  his  principal  works  are  a  vola- 
minouB  "  Life  of  Oount  Zinzendorf"  (8  vols.. 
1775),  and  Idea  Fidei  Fratrvm  (1779).  The 
latter  is  the  standard  of  theology  among  the 
HoraTiaiis.  It  was  translated  into  £n^i^  by 
latrobe  in  1784,  under  Uie  title  of  "  An  Expo> 
aitioD  of  Ohrisldan  Bootiine  aa  tan^t  in  the 
Protestant  Ohuroh  of  the  United  Brethren." 

SPAHHEIM,  £zBOHiKL,  a  Swiss  scholar  and 
diplomatist,  bom  in  Geneva,  Deo.  7, 1629,  died 
in  London,  Nov,  7,  1710.  He  was  educated 
under  Salmasius  and  Heinsins  at  the  university 
of  Leyden,  from  which  he  was  called  Ln  1651 
to  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  chosen  by  the  elector 
palatine  for  tutor  to  his  son,  and  iu  1659  was 
sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Italy,  where 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  antiquarian  and  nu- 
oinnatio  studies.  He  returned  to  Heidelberg 
in  1665,  and  was  minister  reudent  of  the  elector 
aaooeasively  in  Holland  and  in  England.  He 
tnbaeqaently  entered  the  aervice  of  the  elector 
of  Brattdenbarg,  and  was  fbr  nearly  9  years  his 
extraordinary  ambasMdor  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  From  1689  to  1697  he  was  occupied 
with  his  &vorite  studies  at  Berlin,  but  after 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  returned  aa  ambassador 
to  Paris.  In  1702,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
having  been  crowned  as  king  of  Prussia, 
Spanbeim  was  created  a  baron,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  He  was  profonudly  erudite  in 
the  political  history  and  numismatics  of  anti- 
quity, and  his  most,  important  pnblications 
were:  Di8»ertatione$  de  Praatantia  et  tjmi  Ku- 
miamatum  Antiquorum  (4to.,  Rome,  1664 ;  best 
ed.,  2  vols.,  Ltmidon  and  Amsterdam,  1706-'l7), 
and  (hbi$  Banuauu  (London,  1704;  contained 
also  in  GraTioa'a  TMMunw,  toL  xL). 

SPANIEL  (eatm  extraritUf  Linn.),  a  well 
known  variety  of  hxmting  do^,  in  form  a  small 
Better,  with  ^ky  bur,  long  m  some  parts  of 
the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendulous  ears.  It 
was  known  in  ancient  times,  is  figured  on  some 
of  the  later  monuments,  and  was  probably  the 
O.  2'ajeu<  of  the  Latins ;  it  probably  originated 
in  Spain,  whence  the  name.  The  colors  are 
various,  black,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and 
white,  and  black  and  white.  The  English  breed 
is  considered  the  best  for  sportsmen,  being 
strong,  with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of 
the  water.  The  spaniel  is  very  docile,  intelli- 
gent, devotedly  attached  to  its  master  even 
uoQ(^  lurahly  treated,  never  deaerting  him  in 
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tronble  or  misery,  and  capable  of  dying  of 
grief  on  his  grave.  There  are  several  varieties, 
valued  for  various  purposes  of  use  or  fashion. 
The  water  spaniel  differs  from  the  conunon 
breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hunt  and  swim  in 
water,  whence  it  is  used  to  drive  ducks  into 
the  nets  in  decoy  ponds ;  the  hmr  is  also  harsh- 
er. ^See  Poodle.)  The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard 
n>amel  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of 
the  race,  being  2  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  6  or  6  from  nose  to  end  of  tail ;  it  has  a 
peculiar  appearance  about  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eyes,  due  probably  to  being  kept  partly 
shut  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 
the  snow  in  the  elevated  regions  in  which  it 
lives;  this  is  one  of  the  breeds  which  searches 
the  moontun  passes  in  the  Ticimty  of  the  hoa- 
jties  of  St  Bernard  in  quest  of  bewildered  or 
weary  travellenk  bearing  warm  clothing  and 
cordials  attached  to  thor  bodies;  the  other 
breed  used  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  Doq.  The  Newfoundland  dog 
resembles  the  Alpine  spaniels ;  it  is  of  large 
size  and  great  strength,  and  Is  probably  their 
indigenous  American  representative,  and  use- 
ful for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden ;  it  • 
is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  affectionate ;  it 
is  an  excellent  swimmer,  the  toes  being  partly 
webbed.  The  springer  is  a  small  spaniel  of 
elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears,  usually 
red  and  white,  the  latter  predominating,  with  a 
black  nose  and  palate;  the  Marlborough  breed 
is  conudered  the  best,  and  specimens  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  $800  or  $400.  The  King  Charles 
spaniel  is  a  small  and  besntiftil  brcM,  prized 
as  ladies*  pets,  generally  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair  is  soft  and 
silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  forehead  ele- 
vated, and  the  eyes  intelligent,  though  the 
temper  is  generally  spoiled  and  the  animal 
useless  to  its  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  others, 
from  improper  feeding  and  unnatural  habits 
and  training;  the  variety  prized  by  Charles  I, 
of  England  was  wholly  black ;  this  is  the  C. 
hrevipilu  (Linn.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
parent  of  the  cocker,  a  sprightly  little  bird  dog, 
usually  black,  or  white  with  reddish  spots,  and 
comparatively  shorter  in  the  back  than  the 
apanid.  The  Maltese  dog  is  perhaps  the  most 
antuent  of  Uie  small  spaniel  races,  being  figured 
on  Roman  monuments,  and  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  the  C.  meliteeut ;  the  muzzle  is  round, 
the  hair  very  long  and  silky,  and  the  color 
usually  white ;  it  is  of  diminutive  ^ze,  and  fit 
only  for  a  lap  dog. 

SPANISH  FLY.   See  CAirrnARiDXS. 

SPANISH  MAIN,  the  appellation  formerly 
given  to  th&t  portion  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to- 
gether with  the  contiguous  coast,  lying  between 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  Leeward  islands, 
forming  for  many  years  the  route  traversed  by 
the  Spanish  treasure  ships  from  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  northern  shores  of  South 
America. 

SPAB.    See  Babtta,  Oaloabsocs  Spas, 
rkLDSPAB,  and  Fluob  Spab. 
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8PABKS,  Jabkd,  sa  Amerioan  hutorian, 

born  at  Willington,  Codq.,  May  10, 1780.  HU 
boyhood  and  early  youth  were  paaaed  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  occupations,  and  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1615. 
During  his  college  course,  he  taught  for  a  time 
a  amall  private  school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
and  while  there  awred  a  abort  tinie  in  the  mili- 
tia called  oat  to  repel  an  antioipated  attack  by 
the  Briti^.  He  afterward  oommenoed  mt 
study  of  theol<^  at  Oambridge,  and  for  two 
fears,  1817-19,  was  college  tutor  in  mathemat- 
ics and  natarid  philosophy.  He  also  became 
one  of  an  association  by  which  the  "  North 
Amerioan  Review,"  established  in  1816,  was 
conducted.  In  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  aa 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  oongregati<m  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  next  year  published  "Letters  on 
the  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church"  (8vo.,  Boston).  lo 
1821  he  established  a  periodical  called  "The 
Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Christian  Monitor," 
which  he  continued  to  edit  during  his  stay  in 
Baltimore,  writing  most  of  it  bimsel£  In  this 
work  be  commenced  a  series  oi  letters  to  the 
Ker.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  on  the  "  Oompsr- 
ative  Moral  Tendencr  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian Doctrinea,"  which  were  afterward  en- 
lai^d  and  publi^ed  in  an  6vo.  volume  in  1828. 
He  also  edited  a  *'  Collection  of  Essays  and 
Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors,  with 
Biographical  and  Critical  Notices"  (6  toIs. 
12mo.),  the  publioation  of  whtoh  was  com- 

Eltited  in  1826.  His  health  becoming  impaired, 
e  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1823,  and 
after  spending  some  weeks  in  travel  went  to 
Boston,  purchased  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view" of  the  owners,  and  was  its  sole  proprie- 
tor and  editor  for  7  years.  In  1838  he  pub- 
lished a  **  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American 
Traveller"  (8va',  Boston),  drawn  up  almost  en- 
tirely from  materials  never  before  published. 
He  had  for  some  time  previous  formed  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  writings  of  'W'ashington,  with 
notes  and  iUnstrations ;  and  with  this  view, 
after  extensive  researches  in  the  United  States, 
be  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  io  1828,  remained 
there  a  year,  selecting  and  transcribing  docu- 
ments relating  to  American  history  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his 
return  published  *'The  Writings  of  George 
Wadiington,  being  his  Correspondence,  Ad- 
dresses, Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official 
and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the 
original  Manuscripta,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
Notes,  and  Illustrations"  (12  vols.  6vo.,  Boston, 
1684r-*7).  During  the  preparation  of  this  labo- 
rions  work,  he  found  tone  to  edit  and  pnUish 
two  other  works  illnstrative  of  Amerioan  his- 
tory :  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  <^  the 
American  Revolution"  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1629-'80), 
and  "  The  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  Se- 
lections from  bis  Correspondence  and  Miscel- 
laneous Paper8,"fto.  (Sto1s.-6vo.,  1832).  "The 
American  Almanac  and  Repodtory  of  Useftil 
Knowledge"  was  started  by  Mr.  Sparks^  and 
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the  first  Toltnne,  for  1880,  edited  by  Um.  He 
was  also  the  edi^w  of  tlie  "  Library  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,"  of  which  two  series  were poV 
lished  (10  vols.  18mo.,  1884-'8,  and  IS  Tok 
18nio.,  1844-'6),  aad  several  of  the  lives  ia 
which  were  written  by  him.  In  1840  beconi 
I^eted  the  publication  of  "  The  Works  of  Ben- 
jamin fVaoklin,  oontaining  aevwal  PoUtieil 
and  Historical  Tracts  not  included  in  any  for* 
mer  Editiffli,  and  many  Letters,  QflSoal  sad 
Private,  not  hitherto  pnbUahed,  with  Notes 
and  a  lifo  of  the  Author"  (10  vols.  8vo.).  Be 
ibvtt  vidted  Europe  a  second  time,  and  in  tha 
course  of  his  reseimsbes  in  th»  French  archim, 
disoovered  the  famous  map  with  the  red  line 
drawn  upon  it,  about  which  so  much  was  mi 
in  the  debates  upon  the  Aahbnrton  treaty  m 
congress  and  parliament.  Bis  long  and  im- 
portant labors  lo  illnstration  of  American  hii< 
tory  were  closed  in  1854  by  the  publicatMm  of 
a  work  entitled  "  Oorrespondance  of  the  Amer- 
ioan Revolution,  b^ng  Letters  of  emiaent  Men 
to  George  Wa^iugton,  from  the  time  of  hit 
taking  command  ttf  the  Aimy^  to  the  end  <d  his 
Presidency,  edited  from  tiie  Orwiaal  MaDa- 
scripts"  (4  vols.  8vo.}.  AH  2te.  Sparka's  bi»< 
torioal  uid  biogr^tbical  writings  are  dialB- 
gniahed  by  thoroogh  research,  candid  judg- 
ment,  dispasdonate  critidam,  and  accuracy  au 
simplicity  of  s^le.  In  1862  two  pamphlets 
were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  his  mods 
of  editing  t^e  writings  of  Wasbington,  in  replf 
to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Mabon  ard  otheot 
BucoessfuUy  vindicating  his  course.  A  smilsr 
pamphlet  was  published  the  next  year,  occi^ 
sioned  by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  frcm 
Washington  to  Joseph  Reed.  Mr.  Sparks  w«i 
McLean  professor  of  history  at  Harvard  coUegs 
from  1889  to  1849,  and  preddent  of  the  eoUega 
from  1848  to  1662.  In  1867  he  made  a  tonrii 
Europe  with  bifl  fomily,  and.  since  Ids  retsn 
has  rerided  in  Oambridge. 

SPABRMAinr,  Ainints,  a  Swedish  travdkr 
end  naturally  bom  in  the  province  of  Upland 
about  1747,  died  in  Stockholm,  July  20, 1820. 
At  the. age  of  18  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cbins, 
afterward  studied  medicine  and  botany  under 
linnteus  at  the  university  of  Upeal,  and  went 
as  a  private  tutor  to  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hom 
where  he  met  his  oountjyman  Thcnberg,  aoa 
they  pursued  their  studies  in  natural  science  to- 
gether for  some  time.  In  1778  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Messrs.  Forster,  the  naturalists  of 
Capt  Cook's  expedition,  which  touched  at  tbs 
Cape,  to  accompany  them  as  assistant  He  wm 
absent  28  montlia,  and  on  his  return  commenced 
the  prat^oe  of  medicine  at  the  Oape,  but  at  tbs 
Old  of  4  numtlis  started  for  the  interior  of 
Africa  vitb  one  ounpauion.  He  poietrated  as 
&r  as  lat  28"  80'  S.,  1,060  miles  N.  £.  from 
the  Cape,  to  which  be  retnmed  in  about  8 
months,  with  ^>ecimen8  of  plants  and  aniDu!& 
He  returned  to  Sweden  the  same  year  (J776), 
and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Geer  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  conservator  of  the  moseioB- 
In  1787  be  went  to  Senegal  to  joinWadstriini^ 
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pnjeoted  ez|»eAltlon  to  the  Intnior  of  AiHea,' 
but  on  its  foil  are  returned  by  way  of  England 
to  Bfeookhtdm,  where  he  remwned  till  hiB  death. 
He  pablished  Amcenitata  Aeademiem  (lT71)f 
and  narrative*  of  his  travels,  which  hare  been 
mnalated  into  German  and  j^tiih. 

SPARROW,  the  familiar  name  of  manj- 
■mall  birds  of  the  flneh  fiunilj,  and  the  old 
genns  Ji'ingUla  (Unn.)*  iriildt  naa  been  nn- 
merotuly  robdirlded  by  modwn  oniifhol<^pata ; 
the  fiunily  characters  have  been  gireo  under 
Tanse.  Among  the  many  Amerioanqieoies  may 
be  mentioned  6,  dlstrtbnted  under  4  different 
genera. — ^The  whtte-crowned  sparrow  (eonctri- 
ehi9  Uuoophryt,  Swudb.)  Is  abont  7  inches  long 
and  10  in  alar  extent ;  the  body  is  itont,  biU 
conical,  feet  robnst,  the  9d  aadSd  qnills  longest, 
and  the  tfdl  rather  long  and  moderately  roond- 
ed;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  nearly 
nniform  ashy ;  the  head  above  block ;  median 
and  snperoiliary  stripe  pure  white ;  a  narrow 
black  line  throngh  and  behind  the  eyes ;  back 
and  wing  coverts  dark  reddish  brown  with 
paler  margins;  qaOls  and  tail  darker;  wings 
with  a  white  bands ;  whitish  beiow  •  bill  red- 
dish ormge  tipped  with  brown;  lower  Ud 
white.  It  is  fonnd  from  the  Atiantio  to  the 
B00I7  mormtwis  and  from  Labrador  to  Texas, 
breeding  tar  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are  mel- 
low and  cheering,  0  or  7  in  namber,  the  first 
load  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming  fainter 
and  more  pltuntive ;  eggs  6  or  6,  |  of  an  inoh 
long,  light  sea  green  with  brownish  mottliags 
at  vie  larger  end ;  the  nest  is  on  the  gronnd  or 
among  moss,  and  tiie  ^s  are  laid  in  Labrador 
from  the  Ist  to  the  end  of  Jane.  The  flight  is 
low,  bat  swift  and  long  protracted ;  the  food 
oonsists  of  seeds,  Irarries,  minnte  shell  fish,  and 
inseots;  the  migrations  are  performed  mostly 
by  day;  it  is  gentle  and  nnsosidciotis.  The 
whit»-throated  sparrow  (Z.  alikoUU,  Batasp.} 
is  abont  7  indies  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent ; 
the  chin  is  abruptly  white;  ■aperctUaiy  sfalM 
broad,  yellow  anteriorly  and  wldte  behind; 
median  head  stripe  white,  with  a  black  one 
on  each  side,  and  a  broad  black  streak  behind 
the  eye ;  edge  of  wing  and  axUlariea  yellow ; 
8  narrow  white  bands  across  wing  coverts.  It 
Is  fonnd  in  the  eastern  United  Start«s  and  west- 
ward to  the  Missoari,  appearing  in  gronps  In 
the  sonthern  states  in  November  and  deputing 
in  March  to  the  north ;  it  is  very  active  among 
hedges  and  thickets;  when  fat  and  plomp,  it 
affords  delicioas  eating. — The  genns  tpMla 
(Bonap.))  which  differs  from  the  last  in  its 
smaller  size  and  longer  forked  tail,  contains  8 
well  known  northern  species.  The  field  spar> 
row  {8.  puUUa^  Bonap.)  la  about  6^  inches 
long  and  S  in  alar  extent;  the  bill  is  reddish; 
ear  coverts,  crown,  and  back  rufous,  the  last 
with  blackish  streaks ;  sides  of  head  and  nedc, 
and  stripe  over  eyes,  ashy;  white  below,  tinged 
with  yellow  anteriorly ;  quills  and  tail  fiUntly 
edgod  with  white,  and  2  bands  of  the  same 
across  wing  coverts;  romp  yellowish  brown. 
It  is  fonnd  in  eastern  Nortn  America  as  for  aa 


the  Missoari,  remaining  in  the  eouthem  states' 
during  winter,  going  north  in  March,  and  ar- 
riving in  New  England  toward  the  last  of 
April.  The  song  is  plea^g,  resembling  the 
tnll  of  a  young  oanary;  it  is  sociable  and 
peaeefcl,  and  very  proliflo,  sometimes  raising 
8  broods  in  a  year ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the 
gnmnd,  and  the  e^  appear  light  ferrnginone 
from  tiie  blMidlog  of  the  namerons  small  dots 
this  color;  it  frequents  <jrchards  and  fields. 
The  Aeepfaig  narrow  (&  speiaUs,  Bcmap.}, 
oomaoKmly  oaUed  chip  bird,  is  6^  inches  long 
and  &i  in  alar  extent;  the  romp,  back  of  neokf- 
and  sides  of  head  and  neck  are  ashy ;  the  back 
has  black  streaks  with  pale  rufous  edgings;  the 
orown  is  uniform  diestont,  the  forehead  black 
with  a  white  median  line,  a  white  streak  over- 
the  eyes  and  a  black  one  from  the  bill  through 
and  behind  the  eyes;  white  below,  tanged 
with  ashy  on  the  TOper  breast ;  tail  and  pri- 
maries  with  paler  edgings,  and  2  narrow  white 
baads  across  wing  coverts;  bill  black;  in  the 
young  the  crown  has  narrow  blaoki^  lines, 
and  the  apper  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
with  brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  very  common  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  woods,  in  spring,  summer,  and  an* 
tonUDf  soulh  in  winter ;  it  is  very  so* 
cudf  is  found  with  almost  wvrj  other  spetdea 
of  sparrow,  and  is  ao  familiar  as  to  enter  yards 
and  even  piaczas  for  food.  The  nest  is  never 
made  on  the  ground ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  6,  ^ 
by  t  of  an  inch,  greenish  blue,  with  slight 
brown  spots  at  the  lai^r  end,  and  rather 
pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  6  or  7 
rapidly  repeated  and  loud  **oheeps";  the  flight 
is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low.  Tbey  are 
gi<eat  fhTorites  ftoai  their  gentle,  harmless,  and 
confiding  dispoi&tion,  in  this  ree«nbliog  the 
domestio  sparrow  of  Europe ;  they  are  the  most 
nuneroQs  ot  the  marrows  in  New  England,  but 
arrive  some  weeks  later  than  the  song  spar- 
row.— The  genus  mUapiMa  (Baird)  ditbrs  from 
•onoMoiUa  in  tlie  shorter  and  more  graduated 
tail,  longer  hind  toe,  shorter  and  more  rounded 
wings,  longer  tertiaries,  unq>otted  under  parts, 
and  streaked  crown.  The  song  sparrow  (J/. 
nw^iMlta,  Baird)  Is  6^  inches  long  and  8^  in  alar 
extent ;  the  general  tint  above  is  rufons  brown, 
with  dark  brown  streaks  and  grayish  edgings ; 
orown  mfons,  with  superciliary  and  median 
stripe  of  doll  gray;  white  below,  breast  and 
rides  streaked  witii  dark  rafons;  no  distinct 
white  on  wings  or  tail.  It  is  fonnd  from  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  is 
abundant  in  the  sonth,  where  it  raises  8  broods^ 
making  a  new  nest  for  each.  Though  not  so 
handsmne  as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  ia 
mudi  sweeter,  prolonged,  and  beard  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ;  it  nests  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
bushes ;  tiie  eggs  are  4  to  6,  broad  ovate,  light 
greenish  white  with  ^Mks  of  dark  brown  1 
both  sexes  incubate.  The  flight  is  short  and 
much  undulated ;  it  goes  sontii  in  winter,  and 
seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
and  oronards;  it  ia  very  aotivei  feeding  oa 
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fnseeto,  seeds,  and  berries. — In  pamerdla 
(Bw^ns.)  there  b  a  ronurkable  elongation  of 
the  lateral  olaws  and  great  size  of  all,  the  bodr 
BtOQt,  wiogs  long  and  pointed,  reaohiiog  to  mid- 
dle of  tail,  the  and  8d  qnills  the  longert  and 
the  Iflt  ecmal  to  the  6th,  and  the  tul  nearly 
even.  The  fox-oolored  aparrow  (P.  iUaea, 
Swaina.)  ia  7i  inches  long  and  11^  in  alar  ex- 
tent ;  the  back  is  dosky  brown,  margined  vith 
tahj,  lifter  on  bead,  tail,  and  wing  oorerts, 
rofone  on  the  last  two;  white  below,  streaked 
with  light  brownish  red  tm  breast  and  sidea  ^ 
neek,  with  a  few  small  blaolddi  ones  on  the 
middle  of  the  former ;  rofons  patch  on  oheeks. 
It  is  fbnnd  as  for  west  as  the  Ifiarisrippi,  re- 
ferring the  northern  states  and  going  south  hi 
winter'  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  or  families  in 
the  miderwood  and  along  brier-ddrted  fences; 
It  breeds  in  Labrador,  from  whioh  it  departs 
ftbont  Sept.  1,  reaching  the  sonthem  states  eariy 
in  November,  and  returning  about  AprU  10. 
The  flight  is  low,  rapid,  and  nndolating;  song 
clear,  foil,  sweet,  and  prolonged  for  hours  at  a 
time ;  they  are  sold  as  song  birds  in  the  Oaro- 
linas  at  10  to  IS  cents  each.  The  nest  is  on  or 
near  the  ground,  of  large  size,  and  the  egga  are 
laid  from  the  middle  of  Jime  to  July  6,  4  or  6 
in  number,  dull  greenish  with  irr^iilar  raaall 
Inrownish  blotches;  it  raises  but  one  brood  in 
ft  aeason,  and  employs  various  artifloea  to  draw 
intruders  away  from  its  nest — The  old  world 
sparrows  belong  to  the  genus  j>aM0r(BriBS.),  in 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and 
8d  qniUa  rather  longer  than  the  1st,  and  the 
modclhite  tail  even  or  sligbtly  forked.  There 
are  about  20  species,  residing  in  cultivated  re- 
gions, even  in  the  midst  of  cities;  the  food 
oonasts  of  buds,  seeds,  grains,  and  inseots;  the 
nest  is  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the  eggs  are  4 
or  fi.  The  house  sparrow  (i*.  domsttieui.  Linn.) 
is  6i  inches  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent ;  in  the 
mate  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  light  brown- 
ie gray,  tiie  ddea  of  the  neck  grayish  white, 
tttroat  bladk,  back  and  winga  ohestimt  and 
blaok  with  a  white  band  aoroas  the  latter,  and 
lower  parte  light  brownish  gray ;  in  the  female 
the  brad  la  grayish  brown  ^ve  and  the  lower 
parts  li^t  brownish  gray. '  It  is  a  very  Csmiliar 
bird,  picking  up  its  food  fr<an  door,  window, 
and  farm  yard,  and  often  so  abundant  as  to 
commit  serious  depredations  in  wheat  fields ; 
though  feeding  chiefly  on  grain,  they  bring  up 
their  young  on  larvn,  and  a  pair  is  said  to 
destroy  about  4,000  caterpillars  weekly  in  the 
breeding  season ;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Eng- 
land a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for 
sparrow  heads,  under  the  idea  that  they  are 
enemies  of  the  ftnner ;  they  are  generally  die- 
tribnted  over  northern  and  central  Europe,  and 
are  bri^ter  colored  in  the  oonntry  than  in  the 
dties ;  they  like  to  flutter  in  the  dust  like  do- 
meedo  fowla;  the  males  fight  desperately  be- 
fore pairing.  They  are  easily  oau^t  in  dmple 
traps;  the  flesh  Is  very  delicate,  but  Ukey  are 
too  amall  for  game  unless  caught  in  nets;  they 
ftanuih  food  for  carnivorous  mammaJa  and 
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birds;  tbey  have  no  aong,  except  a  Bi^)e  nota, 

loud  but  by  no  means  agreeabw. 

6PABR0W  HAWK,  a  small  bird  of  prey  of 
the  falcon  sub-€unily,  and  genua  UiwuimUm 
(Vieill.),  whioh  difi'ers  from  (Linn.)  m 

having  longer  tarsi,  covered  in  front  with  la^ 
transverse  hexagonal  scales.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  apeoies,  widely  distributed  over  tha 
^be;  th^  fli^t  ia  very  graoefbl,  irr^^nltr, 
with  occasional  boverings ;  uey  eat  small  iHrds 
like  sparrows,  mioe  and  molee,  liaards,  beetles, 
and  grasohoppera;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  few 
loose  stidn  on  a  rook  or  in  a  boDow  tree,  and 
tiie  flggi  aie  4  to  4.  The  ^erioan  apunnr 
hawk  (T.  tpanenMUj  VieiU.)  ia  one  of  the  hanS- 
Bomest,  most  active,  and  abundant  birds  m  the 
United  States,  and  is  found  over  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  America.  It  is  11  to  12  inches  long, 
with  an  alar  extent  o{  22 ;  the  crown  ia  ligu 
red  surrounded  by  blue,  the  latter  color  show- 
ing itself  also  on  tiie  wings;  back  light  rofoos, 
spotted  with  black;  tail  darker,  with  broad 
black  band  near  the  end,  tipped  with  white, 
and  lat«^  feathers  with  broad  black  bars  oo 
the  inner  webs ;  quills  black,  with  white  q>ots 
onionerweba;  throat  and  upper  neck  (waidfla 
white,  with  two  blaok  banda  on  the  lattw;  S 
epotaon  hind  seek,  andnnraenraa  oneaon^ 
d^Mi  and  sides,  Uaok ;  white  bdow,  tmged 
vithyeUowiah  on  breast;  the  young  bins  hare 
wider  bands  of  blaok,  and  the  females  longitii- 
dinal  blade  lines  on  the  orown  and  stripes  oo 
the  taiL  The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  light  buff, 
more  or  less  spotted  wiUi  brown,  nearly  ^ber- 
ical,  li  by  li  inches;  both  sexes  incDbiite,S 
broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  pwring 
time  ia  from  February  to  June,  aoconiiiig  to 
latitude.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  pool- 
try  yard  or  game  birds;  it  is  common  about 
houses  and  in  the  fields,  but  rare  in  woods;  it 
stands  very  erect  on  some  elevated  tree,  stska, 
or  bam,  watching  for  prey,  upon  which  it  darts 
with  great  rapidity ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when 
taken  young.  The  European  spairow  hawk 
(T.  alaudaritu,  Briss.)  has  been  described  un- 
der Kunnu  The  aecipiter  nim$  (PalL)  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sparrow  hawk ;  the  male 
is  dark  bluish  gray  above,  reddish  white  below 
with  yellowish  T«d  transverse  bars;  the  fe- 
male is  grayish  brown  above,  and  grayish  white 
below  barred  with  dark  ^y.  The  size  sad 
habits  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  species. 

SPARTA,  or  Laoed^uon,  the  capital  of 
Laoonia,  the  chief  city  of  Feloponnesos,  and 
the  rival  of  Atbms  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Oreeoe.  It  was  situated  on  ttte  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas,  between  tiie  tributaries  (En us  and 
Tiasa,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of 
iwniu4uble  beanty  and  fertility,  bounded  mi 
tiie  W.  and  E.  by  the  ranges  of  Taygetos  and 
Fwnott.  Enoloaed  by  movntaina,  it  was  called 
by  Homer  the  "  hollow  Lacednmon."  It  fa 
about  6  m.  in  circomferenoe,  con«Bted  of  dii- 
tinot  quarters  which  were  originally  separaM 
vilh^es,  and  during  ita  most  fionrishlBg  penM 
was  nntortifled,  b^ng  {woteoted  by  the  natunl 
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in  the  N.,  the  &ToHte  olaoe  of  resideDoe,  Oj- 
'nosura  la  the  6.  W.,  Limme  in  the  and 
Ifossoa  between  the  last  two.  j£gtdsB,  in  the 
N.  W.,  a^oining  Pitane,  is  also  mentiooed. 
One  of  its  steepest  hills  (the  northern  hiU,  ao- 
eording  to  Leake ;  the  hill  of  the  theatre,  ao- 
oording  to  Oartias)  was  called  the  aoropoUs,  on 
which  were  the  temples  of  Athena  GhaloicBcas, 
the  totelary  goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  Er- 
gane,  the  Mnses,  Zens  Cosmetas,  and  Ares  Areia, 
and  many  statoes  in  honor  of  dtrinities  aod 
heroM.  In  the  agora,  near  the  aeropolis,  and 
adorned  with  temi^es  and  stataea,  were  the 
oonncil  hoase  of  the  senate  and  the  offioea  of 
the  pablic  magistrates,  the  Persian  ttoa  built 
of  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
ohoras  where  Spartan  jonths  danced  in  honor 
of  ApoUo.  Two  principal  streets,  named 
Apbet^  and  Sfeias,  extended  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  from  the  agora  to  the  6.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  Upon  the  lai^est  of  the 
Spartan  heights  was  the  theatre,  a  magnifloent 
boilding  of  white  marble,  the  two  wings  of 
which  still  remain,  480  feet  f^Mui,  bout  of 
massive  qnadrangnUr  blocks,  and  forming  the 
most  important  relics  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  prirate  hooses  of  Sparta,  and  even  the 
palaoe  of  the  kings,  were  alwi^  nmple  and 
oBadomed,  but  it  was  equalled  ^  &w  other 
Greek  oties  in  the  magniacenee  of  its  temples 
and  stataes.  Jta  site  is  now  ooonpied  by  two 
Tillages,  Magnla  and  Ps^ohiko,  about  one  mile 
wart,  by  the  town  of  New  Sparta,  bailt  since 
the  rerolatioa  on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills,  and 
by  com  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which  frag- 
ments of  wrooght  stone  may  be  seen  cropping 
from  the  groond.  A  careless  traveller,  it  ^ 
■aid,  might  pass  over  the  site  withoat  suspect- 
ing that  a  oity  had  ever  stood  there. — Aooord- 
ing  to  traction,  Uie  Lel^es  were  the  mi»t 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  Lelez  the  first  kii^. 
In  Uie  Tale  of  the  middle  Eurotas.  LaoednrntHi, 
■on  d  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta, 
third  in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name 
of  his  wife  to  the  oitj  which  he  fbnnded,  and 
his  own  name  to  the  people  and  oonntry. 
During  the  mythical  era  of  uie  Achsaan  mon- 
archies, llenelans  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Aga- 
memnon at  Uyoensa  and  Diomedes  at  Ar^s. 
After  the  Dorian  InTasioa  and  conquest  <^ 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  Heraolidffi,  Sparta 
fell  to  Eurysthenes  and  Proclee,  the  twin  sons 
of  the  Heraolid  Aristodemus;  and  from  that 
e|ioch  date  the  lon^  snccession  of  two  joint 
kings,  and  the  distinotton  between  the  con- 
querors, who  were  called  Spvtfms,  and  the 
native  Aohsans  (PtfruMt),  who  became  tribu- 
tary. At  first  inferior  to  Argoe,  Sparta  became 
the  ohief  of  the  Dorian  powen  only  after  the 
inslatutions  of  Lycni^s  oad  made  it  a  nation 
of  proliasrional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of 
the  Lyourgan  discipline  fnot  later,  according 
to  Grote,  than  836  B.  O.),  the  earliest  do* 
terminable  event  in  its  internal  history,  was 
ftdlowed  by  aggresaicms  which  graduaUy  ex- 
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tMided  its  sway  over  the  grea^r  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. There  is  no  certain  personal  hia< 
tory.of  I^cargus,  and  his  legislation  Las  been 
called  the  oodifloation  of  ^e  usages  of  the 
Doric  race.  It  recognized  8  classes  of  per- 
sons: 1,  the  Spartans,  of  Dorian  stock,  resi- 
dent in  the  city,  alone  eligible  to  public  of- 
fices, idl  warriors,  supported  from  the  lands 
-around  the  oity  which  belonged  to  them,  and 
being  disfranchised  when  they  failed  to  pay 
thnr  quota  to  the  public  mess ;  2,  the  Perimd 
or  Laoouiana,  fireemen  of  the  neu^boring  towi^ 
ihips,  with  no  pi^tioal  power,  ^voted  to  agri- 
eultnre  and  industry,  paying  rent  for  t£i^ 
land,  and  fonning  bodies  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
dim  in  war ;  and  8,  the  helots,  or  serfe,  bound 
to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the  Spartan 
proprietors,  and  sometimes  employed  both  in 
dwnestic  and  military  service.  The  equal  divi- 
sion of  land  into  9,000  lots  for  Spartans,  and 
80,000  lots  for  Periceoi,  is  doubted  by  Grote ; 
and  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  diminished 
from  the  era  of  the  Per^an  war,  when  Herod- 
otus estimated  them  at  8,000,  to  the  time  of 
A^  IV.,  when  they  had  dwindled  to  700,  of 
whom  100  alone  possessed  moet  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  state.  At  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  two  hereditanr  kiiws,  whose 
power  was  gradually  restricted  till  their  pod- 
tion  wasoneof  nranmal  honor  rather  t^an  raal 
nitbori^.  The  legisl^ve  power  was  exer- 
cised by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders  and 
that  of  the  citizens;  the  former  was  composed 
of  the  two  kings  and  28  members  aged  at  least 
60  years,  who  were  judges  in  otfiital  eases,  and 
initiated  and  diBousaed  all  measures  submitted 
to  the  popular  assembly ;  and  the  latter,  com- 
posed of  all  Spartan  oiticens  of  80  years  of  age 
and  of  unblemished  character,  met  once  • 
month,  and  had  the  ri^^ht  to  approve  or  r^eot 
measures  by  acclamation,  bnt  not  to  amend 
them.  The  ephora,  correroonding  to  the  Bo- 
man  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  |»t»bably  of 
later  origin  than  tlie  age  of  lorouigus,  weretbe 
renreeeiAatires  of  this  assembly,  and  during  the 
PeloponneaAan  war  exerted  demotio  anthwity, 
having  completely  superseded  the  kings  aa 
directors  of  a&irs.  Tne  moet  important  part 
of  the  legislation  of  Lyoui^e  related  to  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  The 
indiridual  was  held  to  exist  exclusively  for  the 
state,  to  which  he  should  devote  all  his  time, 
property,  and  energies;  and  every  child,  there- 
fore, was  under  public  inspection  from  his 
birth,  and  was  trained  nmply  with  reference 
to  warlike  exwcises,  since  mechanical  labor, 
hnsbandry,  and  commerce  were  despised  and 
n^eoted.  If  weak  or  deformed,  he  was  ex- 
p<wed  to  perish ;  otjierwise,  he  was  taken  at  7 
years  of  age  from  his  mother's  oare,  and  edu- 
oated  in  tae  public  classes,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  bodily  ^scipline,  to  hab- 
its of  subordination,  dexterity,  and  a  terseness 
of  speech  which  became  distinguished  as  '*  la- 
oiHuo."  At  the  age  of  80  he  was  allowed  to 
angage  in  public  aSiura  and  to  marry,  but  still 
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eonfintied  nndA*  pnblio  disci^ine,  tdok  hia 
meals  at  the  publio  mess,  slept  In  the  public 
barracks,  and  was  released  from 'military  ser- 
Tice  only  in  his  60th  year.  Both  sexes  were 
sabjected  to  nearly  the  same  rigorous  gymnas- 
tic training,  the  aim  being  not  domestio  enjoy- 
ment or  refinement,  bnt  the  prodnotion  oi  a 
hardy  race  of  citizens.  The  great  men  that 
arose  from  this  discipline  were  distingtuahed 
azolnrivelj  for  military  genius.— Under  the  I^- 
curgaa  e<»stitntioa  Bparia  began  ita  career  of 
eonqoest  The  first  and  second  Messeoian  wars 
(748-723  and  685-^68)  doabled  its  popolation 
and  territory.  Before  600  B.O.  it  had  conqoer- 
«d  from  the  Arcadians  the  upper  parts  of  the 
talley  of  the  Enrotas,  and  after  repeated  con- 
tests compelled  Tegea,  the  capital  of  Arcadia, 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  (660).  The  long 
straggle  between  the  Spartuis  and  Ar^rea 
terminated  in  faror  of  the  fcumer  by  decisive 
rictories  in  547  and  625.  Sparta  had  now  ao- 
quired  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  Oroasus 
when  threatened  by  the  Persians  formed  an 
alliance  with  it  as  the  most  powerfiil  Greek 
state.  It  twioe  invaded  Atdoa,  and  interfered 
in  the  aflUrs  (»r  the  growing  Athenian  demoo- 
raoy.  At  tiie  otttbraak  of  the  Perdan  war,  it 
Taa  onaidmoas  cwuent  intnuted  with  tiie 
ehief  oinnmand.  The  battles  of  Thennopylsa 
and  Salamis  in  480,  and  of  Flat«a  in  479,  were 
fought  reapectivety  under  the  Bpartan  generala 
Leontdas,  Enrybiades,  and  Panaudas.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotns,  the  Laoednmonians  were 
represented  at  Platesa  by  6,000  citizens,  6,000 
Periceoi,  and  SSjOOO  helots.  ThealUes,exceptii^ 
.Sgina  end  the  Peloponnesian  states,  were  alien- 
ated by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  and  therefore 
in  476  offered  Uie  supremacy  to  Athens.  The 
hegemony  thns  passed  from  Sparta  to  At^ens^ 
and  the  rivalry  of  these  states  modified  all  the 
history-  of  Greece  till  the  MaoedoDian  era.  A 
deitrnotive  earthquake  occasioned  a  revolt  of 
tiie  helots  and  the  third  ICesseniui  war  (464- 
466).  The  Spartans  distrusted  and  rejected  an 
anziliary  force  sent  by  the  Athenians  under 
Oimon,  which  was  the  cause  of  hostilities  (467- 
461),  the  prdude  to  the  long  Peloponnesian 
war  (481-404).  This  war,  in  which  the  op- 
posed Doric  and  Ionic  races  exhausted  their 
enei^es,  terminated  with  the  conquest  of 
Athens  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  hege- 
mony to  Sparta.  One  of  its  allies  was  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  and  in  return  it  aided  him  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  hia  brother  Artaxerxes. 
The  successes  of  Agesilaos  II.  in  898  in  Asia 
Minor  had  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  over- 
throwing tibe  Perrian  empire,  when  he  was  re- 
called by  a  oonfoderaey  of  Oorlnth,  Argos, 
Thebee,  and  Athens,  which  Per«an  gold  and 
Greek  jealousy  had  prompted  against  Spute. 
The  victories  of  Corinth  and  Coronea  were 
oounterbalanced  by  the  naval  defeat  off  Cnidus, 
and  the  peace  of  Antaloidss  (887),  which  left 
it  BUpreme  in  Greece,  deprived  it  of  its  cities  in 
Asia  Hinor.  The  Spartans  exerted  nnriralled 
authority,  notwithstanding  tha  alliance  of 
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Thebee  and  Atbeiu  a^nst  It  in  879,  i^a^  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Lenctra  in  871,  they  wer« 
defeated  by  the  Thebans,  and,  for  the  first  timo 
in  their  hiffltory,  by  inferior  numbers.  Invaaoii 
fdlowed,  Sparta  narrowly  escaped  capture,  itt 
army  wss  again  d^ei^ed  at  Mantloea  in  84S, 
and  it  was  stripped  of  the  dominitms  whidt  it 
bad  acquired  from  the  MessenianB,  Areadtana, 
and  Aigives;  and  fitnn  this  time  it  ceased  to 
be  a  lei^ng  state  la  Greecow  Having  iBctarsd 
tiie  enmi^  of  ^dllp  of  Maeedim  by  msfpvtiiag 
the  Phoeians  in  the  aaored  war,  ita  loaaea  mro 
confirmed  and  its  power  atiU  fortber  redneed 
by  him ;  but  it  refused  to  join  the  allisDee  tit 
Athens  and  Thebes  against  him  before  the  bat> 
tie  of  Chieronea,  next  to  recognize  his  leader* 
ship  in  the  proposed  expedition  against  Peraa, 
and  subsequently  to  join  the  Aoluean  leagoo 
against  the  Haoedoniaa  and  Soman  sopremaey. 
It  prompted  an  anti-Macedonian  mevemeat, 
which  was  defeated  by  the  victory  of  Antipa^ 
t«r  at  Megalopdis  in  881.  The  kings  Agia  iV. 
(844r-840)  and  Cleomenes  in.  (flse-aao)  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  ancient  virtue  by  restoiv 
tug  the  institntima  of  Lycui^a,  abolii&iaK  th» 
cnhoral^,  cancelling  all  debt^  radiatribnting 
the  lands,  and  enlai^uig  the  nnmbw  of  citiMH; 
bat  the  defeat  of  SellaSa  (221)  by  the  Achnau 
and  Macedonians  followed,  and  Spvta  for  the 
first  tune  fell  into  the  hands  of  conqnerora. 
From  intestine  factions  sprang  the  umrpatioin 
of  MaohauidaB  and  NabU  (210-192),  after  whaoh 
it  was  compelled  with  the  whole  of  Pele^oft' 
nesus  to  submit  to  the  Aohaan  league,  untd  in 
146  it  fell  with  ihe  rest  of  Greece  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Rome,   ^ee  Athkhb,  and  Gkbbck.) 

BPARTAOUS,  a  Boman  Radiator,  irf  Thra* 
elan  birth,  and  leader  of  a  servile  rebellitm  in 
76-71  B.O.  Originaltya  shepherd,  he  baeamen 
chief  of  banditti,  and  was  captured  hj  the  Bo* 
mans  on  one  <xF  his  predatoiy  ezcnmoBS.  Ho 
was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in  1$ 
persuaded  70  of  hia  asaoeuites,  Tbradana  and 
Ganls,  who  were  in  prepantKHi  for  the  ganwa 
at  Rome,  to  escape  with  bim  from  the  sobool 
of  LentuluB  at  Cspua.  They  took  reftage  in 
the  crater  of  Mt.  Yesnrius,  and  chose  ^Miiaoua 
for  their  leader.  O.  Claudius  Pulcher  was  seat 
agunst  them  with  8,000  men,  bnt  was  defeated, 
and  his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  the  victors. 
Spartaoos  now  proolt^med  liberty  to  all  riaves 
that  ^ould  flee  to  him,  and  his  force  was  thus 
BO  greatly  increased  that  for  two  years  be 
held  tiie  supremacy  in  Campania,  Lucaaia, 
Bruttinm,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  At  tiio 
bead  of  70,000  men  he  trinmphed  over  two 
consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  his  Boman 
captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funeral 
games  which  ne  celebrated.  His  ara^  inereai- 
ed  to  100,000  men,  the  ocmsuls  were  agafai  de- 
feated, and  be  meditated  an  attack  upon  Borne 
itself.  His  own  desire  was  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  the  staves  by  taking  them  beyond  the 
Alps,  but  they,  eager  for  plunder,  refused  to 
leave  Italy.  He  fSor  a  time  mwntained  his  an* 
periority^  in  71,  thoti{^  6  legima  tookthtt|W4 
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Bnder  the  pnetor  M.  Licinins  Ortuntn.  A  por^ 
ti<Hi  of  faia  force  bad  previously  separated  iTom 
him  under  his  lieutenant  Orizns  only  to  be 
rented,  and  now  the  slaves  again  divided^  and 
vere  tvioe  defeated  by  Orassoa.  Spartaons 
wMidretr  to  the  extreme  point  of  Bmttiamt 
idcnelj  pressed  by  tiie  Bomans,  and  there  ne- 
gotiated with  Oilioian  pirates  to  take  him  across 
uie  ttndts  into  Sioily,  where  his  arrival  woald 
hxn  hean  the  eignai  for  reviving  the  acaroely 
mppresBed  Sicilian  servile  war.  The  piratM, 
hovever,  betrayed  him ;  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  eross  on  rafts;  lost  12,000  men  in  two  fbtUe 
efibrts  to  break  through  the  besiegers ;  at 
length  effected  his  esoape;  and  immediately 
Ponmey  was  summoned  from  Spain  and  Lacnl- 
los  from  Thraoe  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
B<mte.  Bat  the  power  of  the  slaves  was  bro- 
ken by  jealousy  and  divisions;  tlie  Gauls  sepa- 
Tttted  from  Spartacus,  and  were  immediately 
defoated  with  a  loss  of  80,000;  the  fi^wen 
ndio  remained  to  him  reflised  to  eiKiup^  to  the 
Bwth ;  he  g^ed  one  more  victory,  attmqited 
In  rain  to  seize  the  shipping  at  Bmndomam, 
and  perished  in  battle  with  Orassna  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Silarus.  Sixty  thousand  reb- 
els fell  in  this  battle,  and  6,000  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  were  oradfled  in  the  Appian  way. 
The  critical  investigations  of  modern  historians 
have  led  to  an  appreciation  of  his  oharaoter 
Tery  different  from  that  of  the  contemporary 
Boman  writers,  by  whom  he  t^aa  natnrally 
painted  in  tiie  blackest  colors. 

SPARTANBURG,  a  N.  W.  diatriot  of  Sooth 
Oarolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  hound- 
ed N.  K.  by  Broad  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  £n- 
Bm^e,  and  intersected  by  Tiger  and  Paoolet 
rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.:  pop.  In  1860,  S6,990, 
of  whom  8,941  were  slaves.  The  snrftoe  is 
UQy  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  and  lun»- 
etmie  are  fS>and,  and  there  is  a  mineral  spring 
at  Glenn.  The  productions  in  1650  were 
878,664  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  112,998  of 
wheat,  168,562  of  oats,  and  80,429  of  aweet 
potatoes.  There  were  12  machine  shops,  9 
tanneries,  5  aaw  and  planing  mills,  3  fonnderies, 
to  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  pnblio 
Bohools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Spartanborg 
and  Union  railroad.   Oapital,  Spartanburg. 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding 
ofBoer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Sritain,  of  the  hoase  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  congress,  and  generally  of  the 
lower  honses  of  the  state  legialatorea.  Hie 
iweriding  offlder  of  the  British  honse  of  lords  is 
the  lord  ohancellor  tot  the  time  hdnjjf,  whose 
«MK>lntanent  is  derived  f^nn  the  sovere^;  bat 
the  house  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker, 
■who  mast  he  approved  by  the  crown,  and  who 
can  only  speak  or  vote  in  otHumittee,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he 
f^ves  the  casting  vote.  He  holds  office  nntil 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  which  he 
was  elected  speaker.  The  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  elects  its  own 
•pei^er  at  the  first  Msdon  of  eaeh  congress, 
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who  holds  office  antO  the  meeting  of  the  n^ 
congress ;  and  in  the  state  le^slatnres  an  anal- 
ogous  practice  prevails. 

SPEAKING  TRUMPET,  a  metalBo  tahe 
with  a  small  end  fitted  to  ^e  montti,  and  en- 
laiipng  toward  the  wide  opening  at  the  other 
extremity,  used  for  giving  greater  intensity  to 
the  voice,  aa  the  somid  is  forcibly  projected 
throng  it.  Instruments  of  this  sort  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
used  one  in  pving  orders.  They,  however, 
attracted  little  or  no  attention  afterward  untu 
about  the  yetu-  1670,  when  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land  brought  the  subject  before  the  royal 
society,  and  exhibited  some  instruments  of  bis 
own  coQstruotion.  They  were  conioal-ahaped 
tubes,  suddenly  opening  out  at  the  large  end  to 
a  great  width.  It  is  stated  that  Charles  II., 
speaking  in  his  natural  voice  through  one  64 
feet  long,  was  distinctly  heard  1,000  yards  offl 
and  that  another  person  was  understood  at  the 
distance  ct  4}  miles.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  action  of  the  speaking  trumpet  de- 
pends are  not  dearly  understood.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  tiie  sound  gained  in  intensity  by 
successive  reflections  from  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  and  that  the  afirial  nndnlations  which 
produce  it  are  thus  carried  forward  in  a  col- 
lected body  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
trumpet.  It  is  only  on  or  near  this  line  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  trumpet  is  perceived,  and 
the  person  using  it  therefore  holds  it  in  the 
direction  toward  which  he  wishes  the  sonnd 
conveyed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
proceeds  from  saeoessive  refleetioDs,  the  best 
form  of  the  trumpet  would  be  that  of  a  para- 
bolic eonoid,  its  focos  in  the  monthpiece.  This 
also  being  well  adapted  for  eolleonng  sounds 
from  wiwont,  and  bringing  them  t<^ether  in 
one  focal  point,  is  the  most  snitable  form  for 
the  ear  trumpet  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  sound  is  reflected  finmi 
side  to  side  of  the  trumpet ;  and  fkrom  the  ex- 
periments of  Hassenfratz  it  seems  that  the  effect 
IS  not  diminished  either  when  the  vibrations 
are  prevented  by  a  tight  wrapping  of  doth 
around  the  trumpet,  or  when  the  reflections 
are  prevented  by  a  lining  of  woollen.  It  would 
appear  then,  as  suggested  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in 
his  **  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Propagation  of  Heat,"  that  the  prop^tion 
of  the  sonnd  may  be  owing  to  a  strong  1od(^ 
tadinal  vibration  ot  a  body  of  air,  forcibly  acted 
npon  by  the  organs  of  artionliAion,  in  tine  con- 
fined space  in  whidi  it  Is  partiflilly  detained 
nntU  suddenly  released  from  the  reflected  form 
of  the  aperture  to  spread  along  the  atmosphere. 

SPECIES,  a  division  among  animals,  the 

f precise  limits  of  which  are  differentiy  esta1>- 
ished  by  naturalists,  and  by  some  regarded  as 
a  non-existent  or  constantly  changing  relation- 
ship. Buffon  deflnes  a  species  as  a  soccesdon 
of  similar  individuals  which  reproduce  each 
other;  Ouvier'a  definition  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  fact  of  constant  snoeession  constituting  alone 
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di«iiiiit7of  theneciet;  botii  then  defliiitumi 
equally  weU  to  variedee  artificially  pro- 
dnoed  and  to  acknowledged  species,  uid  are 
therefore  incomplete.  The  adrocates  of  the 
mi^  Uie  human  races  are  compelled,  more 
or  less  oompletely,*to  make  fertilitr  of  ofSroring 
the  test  of  sjiecitic  identity.  Dr.  Prichard  says 
the  idea  of  a  species  inclndea  only  the  follov- 
ing  conditions:  "separate  origin  anddirtinct- 
ness  of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  tnuumission 
of  some  characteristic  pecoliarity  of  organiza- 
tion," varieties  being  snoh  diTersities  as  are 
observed  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of 
species;  some  of  tiie  latter mav  become  perma- 
nent by  propagation  io  a  breed,  and,  unless  the 
&ct  of  uieir  wif^nation  be  known,  imposdble 
to  ^stijigDlah  from  original  apecies.  Prichard 
also  incbnes  to  the  opinion  that  hybridity  is  a 
test  (Hf  species,  though  ho  admits  tiiat  the  nn- 
meronsexceptionsto  the  sterilityof  hybrids  may 
well  exdte  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  this 
oonolnsitHi.  Some  of  his  followers  in  America 
have  assumed  as  a  fact  the  sterility  of  hybrids, 
and  have  made  it  a  test  of  specific  difference ; 
on  this  snbj^t  see  the  authorities  quoted  un- 
der Htbbid.  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Classification^^  (part  i.  chap.  2,  sec.  6),  main- 
tains that  sexnu  union  is  a  result  of  the  close 
relationship  established  in  the  be^nning  be- 
tween individoals  of  the  same  species,  and  is 
not  the  oanse  of  their  identity  in  saooesuve 
generationa;  the  first  created  auimala  paired 
becaQBe  they  were  made  far  each  other,  and  not 
to  build  np  A  species,  which  had  fbll  existenoe 
as  a  natural  group,  and  in  harmoniooa  numer- 
ical proportions,  before  the  first  individual  pro- 
duced by  sexual  connection  was  born;  on  this 

ftrinoiple  the  procreation  of  hybrids  from  near- 
y  idlied  qiecies,  with  lUl  their  degrees  of  fer- 
tdlity,  loses  its  apparent  contradiction  to  gen- 
eral laws.  Another  diffioolty,  according  to  the 
aame  author,  in  the  way  of  making  sexual  rela- 
tions determine  the  limits  of  species  is,  that 
promiacnonsness  of  intercourse  does  not  prevail 
among  men  or  most  of  the  higher  animals; 
every  farmer  knows  that  difierent  breeds  of 
the  same  medes  are  leas  inclined  to  mingle 
than  in^ridnde  d  the  same  breed.  Facts, 
aommnlating  every  d«y,  go  to  show  that  a  spe- 
des  does  not  imply  the  Mea  of  community  of 
orij^  of  a  necessary  genealo^cal  connection, 
or  of  creation  in  a  single  locality.  Though  spe- 
cies are  limited  in  their  existenoe,  as  palieon- 
tology  teaches  us,  their  duration,  as  compared 
with  a  single  life,  may  be  regarded  as  bound- 
less, or  at  any  rate  beyond  computation.  Spe- 
des  belong  to  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  hold 
definite  rdations  to  external  conditions  and  to 
coexisting  animals  and  plants,  as  in  distribution 
over  the  earth,  capacity  for  enduring  climatic 
changes,  habitat  in  regard  to  land  and  sea  and 
to  physical  geography,  nature  of  food,  duration 
of  life,  mode  of  association,  period  of  reproduiy 
tion,  dianges  or  metamorphoses  dnring  growth, 
riza  and  propcvtion  of  parts,  ornamentation, 
variations  in  a  state  of  nature  <a  domestioatiMif 


"WWOi  so  many  dements  in  Ae  pnMem, 
It  is  manifeatly  imposdble  to  prononnoe  upon 
specific  identity  or  diversity  at  first  si^t: 
many  doubtfbl  spedes  have  been  introdnoed 
into  zoology  and  botany  from  an  incomplete 
idea  of  what  constitutes  a  speeies.-~Ih'.  B.  6. 
Morton  defines  a  i^tecies  as  "  a  primordial  or- 
ganic form,"  implymg  a  unifonnity  anatomi- 
cal structure  and  phydological  function  from 
the  be^ning;  he  makes  the  following  diri- 
sion :  1,  remote  species  in  the  same  genus,  be- 
tween which  hybrids  are  never  produced;  S, 
allied,  producing  infertile  offspring;  and  8, 
proximate,  with  a  fertile  ofi^pring  ifUer  it. 
Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
several  species  of  men;  there  are  many  osteo* 
logical  differences,  implying  variety  vf  fiine- 
tion,  habit,  and  powers.  De  Lamarck  and 
GeoffVoy  St  Hilaire  deny  the  existence  of  per- 
manent spedes  in  natnre,  and  insist  upon  the 
uninterrupted  succession  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  the  gradual  merging  of  one  spedei 
in  another  from  the  earliest  geological  ages;  a 
view  which  Darwin  ('*On  ^e  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies by  means  of  K^tural  Selection,"  LondiHi. 
1869)  has  recently  revived.  Swdnson  ana 
others  are  of  opinion  that  permanent  varie- 
ties, arising  from  peculiarities  of  climate,  food, 
and  treatinent,  constitute  spedes.  Danrin 
maintains  the  theory  of  the  transmutatioo 
of  one  spedes  into  another  by  descent  with 
modifioation  through  natural  sdeotion;  thst 
spedes  are  only  strongly  marked  and  mora 
or  less  permanent  varieties,  descended  from 
comparatively  few  original  types,  continuing  in 
unbroken  series  through  all  geological  tSu^ 
though  many  intermediate  forms  have  be- 
come extinct  and  have  left  no  trace  behind,  snd 
oontinnally  but  very  slowly  changing  by  the 
preservation  and  accumulation  of  succesgire 
slight  favorable  variations,  so  that  no  dear  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  specie  and 
well  marked  varieties.  The  truth  as  to  the 
origin  of  species  is  probably  to  be  found  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  their  independent 
creation  and  descent  by  natural  selection.  The 
two  are  not  inconsistent  in  reality,  thou|^  tbqr 
may  be  in  appearance,  as  is  shown  by  Pro£ 
Parsons  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science' 
tar  July,  1860 ;  he  assumes  the  middle  grooDd, 
that  there  have  probably  been  creative  acts  for 
the  several  species,  equally  removed  from  in- 
dependent creations  out  of  unonanized  matter 
and  from  origin  through  natural  sdectioD,  but 
taking  advantage,  in  the  snccessive  devdop- 
ments,  of  previously  existing  and  ncarert  allied 
anim^  and  modifying  them  in  the  creatioa 
of  the  new  spedes. 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.   See  Gbavitt,  Srfr 

OIFIC. 

SPECTACLES,  a  pair  of  lenses  set  in  a  light 
frame  in  such  manner  as  to  be  convenientiT 
worn  in  ftvnt  of  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  « 
aaaiirtjng  defective  vision.  The  lenses  are  mtda 

different  ftHma  ad^ited  to  the  several  soHs 
of  defeota  to  be  owrectod.   Whok  tiie  pnpil  ^ 
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the  eye  is  flattened,  as  b  oomnuHi  in  (dd  aga, 
and  Uie  nja  o(  light  from  an^  otdeofc  are  not 
iofBolently  refraoted,  bo  aa  to  be  brought  to  a 
fooaa  OD  Uie  reUna,  bnt  woold  be  at  wmw  dis- 
tance back  of  it,  uie  leoa  repaired  is  double 
convex,  and  of  that  degree  of  convezity  snited 
to  the  particular  case.  That  there  maj  be  the 
least  Bpherical  aberration,  and  conaequend^ 
the  most  perfect  image  on  the  retiua,  the  radii 
of  the  outer  and  inner  sarfaoes  shoidd  be  as  6 
to  1  in  glass,  and  as  14  to  1  in  lenses  of  qnartf. 
In  general  the  required  focal  distance  of  glasses 
diminishes  with  the  i^e  of  the  person,  as  the 
defect  of  fiiraightedneea  increases;  and  Dr. 
Kitchener,  in  his  "  Economy  of  the  Eyes,"  has 
giren  the  numbei:  of  inches  of  focus  adapted  to 
the  different  ages,  as  86  inches  for  40  years,  24 
for  60, 16  for  60, 12  for  70,  9  for  80,  7  for  90, 
and  0  for  100;  bnt  no  nde  of  this  kind  can  be 
nnlveraal  application.  The  opposite  defect 
of  nearsightedness,  oaaaed  by  tiie  r^s  after 
entering  the  eye  being  too  soon  refraoted  by 
reason  oi  the  excessive  convexi^  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  requires  a  donble  concave  lens, 
wlUob  shall  spread  the  rays  further  apart  be- 
fore they  reacn  the  eye,  and  thus  throw  their 
point  of  meeting  further  back  upon  the  retina. 
—The  use  of  spectacles  is  not  merely  for  oon- 
Tenienoe  in  bringing  objects  in  the  usual  range 
and  distinctness  of  the  healthy  ey% ;  bnt  they 
serve,  when  properly  selected  and  used,  as  a 
protection  against  rapid  deterioration  of  its 
powers.  The  tendency  to  increasing  fbrsteht- 
ednesB  and  corresponding  indistinctness  of  vi- 
8i<m  with  increadng  age  is  cheeked  by  the  use 
of  convex  ^aaaes  of  as  low  power  as  wUl  suit 
the  eye ;  bnt  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  worn 
of  a  higher  power  than  is  necessary,  the  eye 
U  strained,  and  the  natural  defect  increased  hj 
its  being  compelled  to  aooustom  itself  to  lenses 
adapted  to  a  flatter  eye.  The  same  principle 
applies  in  the  use  of  concave  lenses,  those  of 
comparatively  low  power  tending  to  check  the 
increase  of  the  defect,  and  those  of  higher 
power  than  necessary  hastening  it  It  is  also 
miportant  to  commence  the  use  of  q>eotaole8 
immediately  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  af- 
ford better  vision  and  relief  to  the  eye;  and 
they  should  be  changed  for  others  of  greatw 
power,  whoiever  foimd  iosnffldent.  fflaas  of 
the  lowest  disperdve  power  diotdd  be  selected 
for  the  lenses,  and  unoolored,  unless  it  be  de- 
urable  to  protect  the  eye  from  excessive  light, 
when  it  may  be  of  a  blnish  gray,  or  still  better 
of  a  greenish  shade  or  opaque.  Defects  snob 
as  inaccuracy  of  fignre,  blebs,  and  scratches  are 
to  be  particnlarly  avoided.  The  first  may  be 
detected  if  letters  upon  a  printed  page  f4)pear 
distorted  when  seen  through  the  glaaws  placed 
near  to  them  and  then  gradually  .moved  back 
toward  the  eye.  The  other  defects  are  exposed 
on  passing  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  Book  or  quartz  crystal  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  glus.  It  is  not  so 
liable  to  receive  soratdies,  being  harder  than 
glass ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether,  the  rsiys  of 
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li^k  being  irregularly  refracted,  the  eje  is  not 

ii^nred  by  lenses  of  this  materiaL  ffir  David 
Brewster,  however,  stron^y  reeommeuds  the 
use  of  the  Tariety  known  as  uie  Braalian  quartz 
pebble,  which  has  a  Ibwer  dispersive  power 
than  any  kind  of  glass.  In  selecting  spectacles 
he  advises  tbat  particular  aUention  be  given 
to  the  special  service  they  are  designed  for, 
whether  for  near  use  as  in  reading,  writing, 
&o.y  or  for  more  distant  employment ;  and  that 
this  Icnown  distance,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  ap[died  to  determine  the  required 
distance  apart  of  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses. 
This  is  done  by  first  asoertaioing  how  far  from 
the  eye  the  lens  will  be  placed  when  it  rests  in 
its  proper  position  in  its  frame  on  the  nose, 
and  then  the  distance  between  the  ceutree  of 
the  pupils  when  they  are  directed  to  a  wAat 
at  the  disfance  at  which  we  wish  to  ose  warn. 
lines  thus  drawn  from  each  pupil  to  the  point 
determined  should  pass  thron^gh  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  and  thus  fix  their  distance  apart, 
whidi  it  is  obvions  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  Spectacles  should  thus  be 
worn  only  for  the  particular  use  they  are  se- 
lected for ;  and  if  the  eyes  require  aid  to  view 
objects  at  other  distances,  other  spectaolea 
dionld  be  provided  adapted  to  these  distances. 
The  focal  length  of  the  lenses  should  also  vary 
with  the  distancee  of  observation,  as  for  read- 
ing, viewing  galleries  of  pictures,  or  still  more 
distant  olyects.  Single  lenses,  as  in  the  com- 
mon m  glass^  are  very  otyectionabte.  One 
•ye  is  uable  tobe  enrcised  mora  than  the  oth- 
er, and  A  diflforenoe  is  likely  to  be  oocadoned 
in  their  power  and  focal  length.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  such  a  diffo^noe  in  the  two  eyes, 
and  in  this  case  the  lenses  should  be  correspond- 
ingly different  from  oach  other.  An  instm- 
meut  called  a  visometer  has  been  recently  In- 
troduced for  determining  the  relative  powws 
of  the  two  eyes,  for  the  parpose  of  providing 
them  with  the  suitable  lenses.  Spectacles  have 
also  been  made  with  lenses  ditferentiy  set  in 
order  to  correct  obliquity  of  vision,  as  squint- 
ing. Spectacles  called  periscopio  were  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Wollaston,  with  a  view  of  ^ving 
more  soope  to  the  vition  without  so  much  turn- 
ing of  the  head  as  is  necessary  witii  the  use  of 
orainaryqieetacles.  Tor  this  porptMO  the  lenses 
are  node  ccooave  on  the  ride  turned  to  tiM 
eye,  and  for  fusightedness  their  slu^>e  is  that 
of  a  meniscus  or  orescent;  for  nearsightedness 
they  are  thicker  toward  the  edges  and  thinnest 
in  tiie  centre,  and  the  curve  of  least  radius  is 
that  of  the  surface  next  the  eye,  while  in  the 
other  case  it  is  of  the  outer  surface.  The  ad- 
vantage g^ed  is  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  di^ioctness,  as  the  eye  does  not  look 
through  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  To  afford 
the  greatest  protection  to  weak  eyes  against 
the  accession  of  bright  light,  side  lenses  or 
wings  of  colored  glass  are  sometimes  added,  or 
instead  of  glasaee  pieces  of  light  fabric  are  in- 
troduced with  the  view  of  excluding  li^t  and 
dost.  The  mounting  of  spectaolea  hw  beeo 
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mried  to  great  perfeotfon  In  the  oomtraotfon 

of  the  most  delicate  ft-amee  of  steel ;  some  of 
vhich  like  hair  lines,  at  the  great  exhibition 
of  18S1,  weighed  0DI7  11  grains,  and  the  whole 
weight  including  glass^  did  not  exceed  2  dwts, 
— When  and  by  whom  spectacles  were  hiTented 
Is  not  known.  Boger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1293, 
speaks  in  his  Opvt  Mc^tu  of  the  benefit  to  6m. 
men  and  those  with  wMk  eyes  derived  from  the 
me  of  a  plano-oonvez  glass,  or  large  segment 
of  a  sphere,  by  its  magniiyiag  the  small  letters. 
Several  Italian  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
I4th  century  distinctly  allude  to  ^e  invention 
as  being  then  reoent;  and  Muschenbroek  states 
that  it  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinaa 
Armatas,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  d&ed  in 
1817,  that  he  was  the  inventor  q>eotaeIes. 

8FE0DLUM  (Lat.  tpeeuUm,  a  mirror),  « 
term  oommonly  applied  to  concave  m^lio 
reflectors,  snob  as  are  used  in  reflecting  tele- 
scopes for  concentrating  the  rays  of  light  ihim 
distant  luminous  bodies,  and  presenting  the 
image  of  these  in  their  foens.  Their  perfeo- 
tioD  consists  in  large  surface,  whereby  they 
collect  the  'greatest  quantity  of  light;  in  the 
liighest  posnble  polish,  vherel^  it  is  reflected 
"with  least  loss ;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabol- 
ic curvature,  rendering  the  image  disnnot  and 
precise.  In  a  speculnm  of  6  feet  diameter,  a 
TwiiUi(m  even  at  Its  edge  frmn  die  tme  para- 
bolic onrvtttnre,  so  minute  as  to  escape  deteo- 
ilrai  with  any  exoept  t^e  meet  refined  meana 
<tf  measurement,  may  renderthe  whole  nsdeeiL 
To  attain  perfection  in  the  fMeofsnoh  difBonl- 
ties  has  ctuled  forth  the  carefbl  study  and  per- 
severing labors  of  the  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers and  mechanicians.  The  metallic  alloy 
best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  speonla 
was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.  It  conrista 
of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added  a 
little  arsenic,  and  scmietimes  silver ;  bnt  Lord 
Boflse  finds  that  the  two  metals  first  nuned 
are  better  without  the  addition  of  any  other, 
and  he  is  particular  that  they  should  be  com- 
bined in  their  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms 
copper  as  128.6,  to  1  of  tin = 60),  and  the  purat 
metals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller  speo- 
nla it  is  even  recommended  that  the  copper  be 
obtained  by  the  electrotype  process.  This  is 
hardly  practicable  f6r  the  l^ge  ones.  The  al- 
loy is  remarkable  fbr  its  extreme  brittleness 
and  hardness.  Large  masses  of  it  sometimes 
break  from  a  slight  blow  or  sudden  change  of 
temperature ;  and  it  is  so  hard  tbat  it  cannot 
be  wrought  with  tools  of  steel.  It  takes  a 
most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has  been  known 
to  retain  with  little  tarnish,  though  exposed 
to  the  air  for  more  than  19  years.  A  Ist^ 
epeoulnm,  however,  ought  always  to  be  cov- 
'ered  when  not  in  use,  and  the  air  about  It 
'ehould  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  an  open  box 
of  quicklime.  Qreat  difficulties  have  been  eo- 
eountered  in  preventing  the  large  specula  from 
dianglDg  tiieirfbnn  by  their  own  weight;  md 


those!  of  11 'feet  dfameter  are  nnte  •»  tiuok,  to 
give  them  the  neeessaty  atlfflnese  (though  sup- 
ported when  fiiddied  by  the  most  iwidoiia  1^ 
i^ianoes),  tiiat  they  are  among  the  heaviefit « 
bronze  oastingB ;  and  from  the  nnmerons  jve- 
OAutions  they  exact,  the  preparation  of  the 
rough  mass  is  among  the  most  d^cult  of 
fonndery  operations.  A  6-foot  fpecnlum  weighs 
4  tons ;  one  of  8  feet,  8}  inches  thk^  wMghs 
IS  cwt. ;  and  one  of  2  feet,  8^  cwt.  The  t&aj 
is  prepared  by  melting  the  metals  separately, 
ana  pouring  tiie  tin  into  the  copper,  stirring 
rapidly,  and  then,  before  the  tin  oxidizes,  eas^ 
ing  the  alloy  into  ingots.  It  is  tested  when 
o(wd  to  ascerwn  its  hrflliancy,  and  mm  tin  is 
added  if  neceoaaiy.  Before  the  beet  meQiod 
of  maUng  the  gnat  oastinga  waa  deteniinad 
npon,  the  sevwu  proeeesea  cmneeted  witii  the 
operation  were  tne  subjects  of  numeroua  u- 
periments.  It  waa  even  found  that  Ae  large 
oast  iron  crucibles,  as  usually  cast  with  the 
mouths  down,  were  unsuitaUe  fcMr  remdtii^ 
the  alloy  on  account  of  their  porosity,  and  this 
defect  was  remedied  by  casting  others  with 
the  mouths  up.  One  was  prepared  by  Lord 
Bosse  that  held  IS  cwt ;  hot  two  of  half  this 
eapacity  are  found  more  convenient  to  use. 
They  are  swung  on  cranes,  so  as  to  be  qulctiy 
-lifted  from  the  traces,  and  transfer  the  melted 
alloy  directly  into  the  moulds.  The  best  mods 
of  preparing  the  lattw  has  been  arrived  at 
ftom  long  experimental  trials  in  easting  of 
tbe  nnauer  vecida.  It  waa  fonnd  titat  ssbI 
monldli^  voiud  not  answer  for  the  surface  of 
the  diaka,  as  the  texture  of  the  tSiay  near  ths 
Dutiode  was  rendered  somewhat  sptmgy  sai 
CTystalline;  and  tiiongh  this  was  aodiMt  as 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  microscope,  It  stiS 
aerionsly  impaired  the  polished  snriace.  The 
&oe  of  die  disk  at  least  must  then  be  "  ohilled," 
as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  into  roetat 
lio  monlds  to  increase  the  density  of  its  Ba^■ 
feee.  But  the  ordinary  temperatnre  <^  the 
atmosphere  was  found  to  be  too  low  for  the 
moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  they  wen 
oonsequmtly  heated  to  about  212°  to  imvent 
too  andden  eo<Ang  and  eouaqneot  irrcgalir 
ecmtracdon.  For  modoate-daed  qwenkcast 
-iron  monlds  vers  naed,  necessarily  opos,  or 
^e  casting  would  inevitably  fly  in  i^ecea. 
They  were  made  a  littie  deeper  than  the  spes- 
ulum,  witii  the  bottom  of  tn«  same  oonvazity 
with  this,  and  so  supported  that  they  could  b« 
instantiy  filled  from  the  lowest  pointy  aad 
turned  into  a  horizcmtal  portion  when  eluurged 
with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metal.  The  w 
and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus  car- 
ried up  to  the  surface,  and  separated'  from  tji« 
alloy.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect fbr  the  lai^^est  castings,  and  Lord  Bosse 
was  led  to  adopt  for  these  the  folio  wiog  method 
An  inm  fkwne  of  mffieiait  diameter  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  edge  and  tight- 
ly wedged  t(^^er,  and  the  uww  surfiMe  was 
turned  off  to  the  cnrratnre  <a  tiie  &ce  of  tbt 
apeovlnm.  This  was  to  serve  for  tlie  botttn 
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of  the  mould,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the 
melted  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of 
the  gases  through  the  interstices  aniformly 
over  t^e  whole  face.  Upon  this  bottom  was 
laid  the  wooden  pattern,  mode  twice  as  deep  aa 
the  intended  speoulom,  and  with  an  allowance 
'of  A  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.  The  sides 
of  ue  mould  were  then  formed  by  ranuning 
■and  aroand  the  pattern.  Bj  this  arrangement 
the  first  cooling  is  on  the  nnder  faoe.  next  on 
the  rides,  and  the  final  otmgealiiig  la  on  the 
top  or  bock,  where  the  contraction  and  result- 
ing irregolarities  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
least  important  part  Theoaatingbein^made, 
the  next  opn^ion  ia  the  annealing,  which  also 
exacts  extraordinary  care.  The  metal  while 
fed-hot  is  removed  to  a  fornaoe  spedallj  pre- 
pared for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  corvatnre 
of  the  disk  (anless  in  case  of  using  an  iron* 
mould,when  this  too  Is  taken  along).  By  fires 
already  kept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls  of 
the  fhrnaoe  should  be  at  a  foil  red  heat  The 
vacant  spaces  around  the  casting  are  then  filled 
with  ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  oare- 
folly  luted.  A  lai^  speoulom  shoold  thus  be 
left  to  oo(d  for  a  monUi  to  6  weeka ;  and  the 
leonlt  ma^  atill  be  nnsatisfactory  if  the  walla 
of  the  fiunaoe  are  less  than  two  fMt  thick. — 
The  production  of  the  tme  paraboHc  figore, 
combined  with  a  brilliant  poUsfa,  is  spoken  of 
by  Prof.  Ntohol  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
aohievements  of  art.  It  is  attuned  by  grinding 
succeeded  by  polishing,  and  in  ^  the  detus 
of  the  operations  the  utmost  care  is  necessary 
to  seonre  that  precise  accuracy  of  figure  on 
whioh  the  whole  success  depends.  Machines 

Splicable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by 
t  W.  Herschel  and  his  eon,  Lord  Rosse,  Hr. 
Laasell,  an  amatear  optician  and  astronomer, 
Ur.  De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and 
others,  which  are  of  too  complicated  oonstmo* 
tion  to  be  particularly  described  in  this  place. 
The  olfjeot  sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  opera- 
tion  oi  the  mbbiog  tools  to  the  production  of 
the  particular  curvature  required,  and  insure  a 
uniform  action  upon  every  part  of  the  sor&oe 
of  the  disk.  The  speoulnm,  placed  upon  a 
dowly  revolving  platform,  presents  its  face 
to  the  action  <^  the  mbber  above  it,  which 
by  Lord  Bosse's  arrangement  was  caused 
to  vibrate  r^ularly  in  c«ie  and  the  other 
direction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  revolved 
at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  speculum. 
Kr.  Lassell  caused  the  rubber  to  revolve  in 
small  circles,  while  the  speculum,  turning  on 
its  axis,  whioh  was  not  in  line  with  that  of  the 
mbber,  presented  succesrively  all  portions  of 
its  aor&ce  to  this  drding  action  of  the  mbber, 
tims  imitating  the  movements  of  the  hands  by 
vhloh  tiie  small  speonla  had  previooriy  been 
snooessftally  polished.  The  principles  of  tiie 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Lassdl  were  so  mathemati- 
oally  eiact,  that,  as  stated  by  Ur.  Nasmyth,  "a 
apeoulnm  having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figure 
may  be  corrected  and  brought  to  a  perfect  pa- 
rabt^  or  to  a  q>berical  onrve,  or  the  same 
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may  be  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasnre.'* 
The  accuracy  of  the  polishing,  and  the  limit  to 
which  the  consequent  reduction  may  be  carried, 
is  subjected  to  an  optical  test  during  the  opera- 
tion, 08  no  mechanical  one  can  weU  be  applied 
of  sufficient  delicacy,  and  the  former  moreover 
is  to  be  the  constant  test  of  the  work  in  its 
practical  uses.  The  test  consists  in  observing 
through  an  eye  piece  the  refie^tion  of  the  dial 
of  a  watch  set  duwitiy  over  the  speculum,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Bosse*s  operations  at  the 
he^ht  of  90  feet  The  snccessftf  the  polishing 
was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmoq>herd 
as  Eraards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  ot 
whien  regnired  at  times  to  be  artifioiidly  rega-t 
lated.  The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 
of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit- 
stone, cemented  together  in  a  frame  and  dressed 
on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity. 
The  next  are  disks  of  cast  iron,  tiieir  face  also 
of  the  exact  curvature,  and  grooved  by  two 
lines  of  furrows  i  inch  wide,  and  the  same 
deep,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  aand,  and  af- 
terward with  emery  and  water.  When  the 
work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  oi  very  fine 
ornery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  mbber 
is  in  pwfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the  spec- 
nlnm.  For  polishing,  the  cast  iron  rubber  was 
nsed  by  Lord  Rosse,  connterpoised  and  provided 
with  circular  grooves  hi  additi(m  to  tne  recti- 
lineu*  ones.  Its  face  was  cotU^d  with  a  thin 
layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this  of  rosin 
and  flour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  pol- 
ishing powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself.  Hr. 
Lassell*s  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two  lay- 
ers, the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 
with  pitch  above.  The  preparation  of  these 
polishers  involves  a  number  of  nice  operations, 
which  may  not  be  neglected  withont  great  risk 
of  Culure.  The  lai^^est  specula  when  polished 
ought  never  to  be  removed  from  their  sup- 
ports:  for  however  careftilly  lifted,  the  figure 
woida  be  almost  certain  to  lose  its  aooonwT- 
bv  duBgo  of  pressare  in  the  mass.  Even  one 
w  9  inches  diameter,  when  supported  by  the 
pressure  of  springs  against  8  stops  bearing  on 
its  edges,  loses  ite  defining  power.  Sir  John 
Herschel  laid  the  specnlum  upon  folds  of  wool- 
Jen  doth,  packing  others  closely  all  around 
it,  filling  the  space  between  its  edges  and  the 
box  that  cont^ed  it ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  form  of  the  large  specula  of  6 
feet  diameter  and  as  many  inches  th^k,  and 
the  contrivances  for  this  are  a  most  compli- 
cated system  of  bearings,  springs,  and  levers. 
— Specula  exhibit  some  peiouliarities  in  their 
forms  and  f^plicstions  to  use,  according  to  the 
Und  of  reflecting  telescope  for  wUoh  uey  are 
designed.  It  la  evident  that  aa  they  reflect  im- 
ages as  mirrora,  the  observer  cannot  be  placed 
du-ectly  in  frontj  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  he 
can  take  his  position  at  the  opponte  end  of  the 
telescope,  as  in  udng  those  of  the  refractory 
Mnd.  This,  however,  is  accomplished  in  the 
reflecting  telescope  of  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
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known  as  tbe  Gregorian  telescope,  hj  an  q»er- 
tore  throagh  the  centre  of  the  Bpeoalam,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  email  concave  Bpecnlnm 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  tube,  facing  Uie  large 
specdlum,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  its  focns. 
Back  of  the  great  specnlam  the  tube  is  extend- 
ed of  redoced  diameter,  and  in  its  eztreraitj  is 
a  magnifying  eye  piece,  by  which  the  image  re- 
flected from  tiie  small  specnlum  through  the 
aperture  of  tbe  large  one  reaches  tbe  ^e.  In 
Sir  William  Herschel's  great  telescope,  with  its 
4-foot  speenlnra  and  40-foot  focal  Imgth,  the 
disk  was  entire,  and  the  iitaage  was  reflected 
direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  the  month  of  the  tube 
and  near  one  side  of  it,  so  as  not  to  intercept 
too  mnch  li^t.  This  was  effected  by  a  alight 
hidbiation  of  the  plane  of  the  epecnlnm.  In 
Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  telescope  the  di^  was  also 
entire,  and  a  small  pl^  specnlnm  reflected  the 
cone  of  rays  sent  from  it,  before  meeting  in  the 
focns,  to  the  eye  piece  placed  in  tbe  ^per  side 
of  the  tnbe.  Caasegrun's  telescope  diners  from 
Gregory's  in  the  small  reflector  being  convex 
instead  of  concave.  Specula  have  recently  been 
made  of  polished  silver  snrfiute,  which  has  the 
advantaf^  over  that  of  the  q>ecnlam  metal  of 
reflecting  01  per  cent  of  the  incident  light,  in- 
stead of  07  per  cent.  Tbe  silver,  after  the 
method  of  H.  lAon  Fonoanit,  is  laid  in  a  ver^r 
thin  uniform  coating  upon  a  ^eenlnm  of  ^ass, 
flgured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.  This 
is  done  by  Drayton's  process  of  precipitating 
the  metal  from  the  solution  in  nitnc  add  by  ou 
of  cassia.   The  precipitated  silver  is  polished 
by  gentle  mbbii^  with  a  skin  lightly  tinged 
•with  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acqoires  a  very 
brilliant  lustre  without  material  change  of 
figure.   This,  however,  was  qneaHoned  by  Mr. 
Grubb,  when  the  subject  was  under  conaidera- 
lion  before  the  British  association  at  Dublin, 
who  asserted  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
TomoTal  of  a  thickness  of  nhnrv     jrW  of  «n 
Inch  might  serioTialy  Impuruie  accuracy  of  the 
defining  power  of  the  Bpeaolnm.  IL  Foncanlt 
iad  preserved  the  silTer  mirrors  for  6  months 
■without  their  being  ii^nred  by  tarnishing ;  but 
whenever  this  might  occur  they  were  easily 
polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could  be  at 
any  time  renewed. — ^The  subject  of  the  specu- 
Imn,  in  its  mathematical  and  meohanioal  details,  • 
is  treated  in  various  memoirs  in  the  scientific 
English  journals,  from  the  time  of  N'ewton^s 
paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Tnumctions"  of 
1672  to  the  present  day.  Lord  Rosse's  papers  are 
oontained  in  the  "Edinburgh  Journal,"  vol.  ix., 
1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1629,  and  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions,"  1840  and  1850. 
The  mechanical  details  are  ftiUy  described  in 
HoItzapffel'a^MeohanieallCanipnlations."  For 
LasseU*8  process,  see  "  Transactions  of  the  Bc^-- 
al  Aatomomical  Sodety,"  1849. 

8PELMAN,  Snt  Hbnev,  an  Endish  antiqua- 
ry, bom  at  Congham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolkshire, 
In  1662,  died  in  London  in  1641,  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  and  at 
tbe  age  of  18  conunenoed  the  stndy  of  law, 
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served  as  sheriff  of  bis  county,  and  was  ^ 
pointed  by  James  I.  commissioner  to  detenmns 
disputed  claims  to  lands  and  manors  fai  Ireland. 
In  1612  he  withdrew  from  pnbHc  employ- 
ment and  settled  in  London  to  pmme  Ids 
antiquarian  researches.  He  wrote  a  tivatise 
IM  non  Tmurarutu  EecUriit,  in  defence  of 
church  property,  which  involved  him  in  snne 
controversy.  His  other worin  are:  Obmarwm 
ArehaMoffieum  (1620),  which  he  carried  only 
to  the  letter  I,  and  which  was  completed  from 
his  MSS.  after  his  ^wQi;  GtmeUia,  JkenU, 
Leffea,  OotuHtutionei,  in  Be  Eeelmtuties  ArM 
Britannid,  also  left  incomplete  (3  vols.,  lOt^ 
NM);  and  ViUare  Anglieawvm  (1066).  Tbe 
work  entitled  Bdiquim  Spelmannuma  {tol.,  Ox- 
ford, 1098)  is  a  collection  of  his  papers  relathig 
to  the  laws  and  antiqnities  of  England.  & 
left  a  manuscript  entiued  Are^aitmta  GrapH' 
cut,  on  the  contractions  in  old  writings. 

8PEK0E,  Joseph,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Eingsolero,  Hampshire,  April  26,  1699, 
drowned  at  Byfieet,  Surrey,  Ang.  20,  1768. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holy  or- 
ders, and  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford.  He  bad  pnbbsfaed  in  1726  a  amsU 
oritioal  volume,  entitled  '*  An  Essay  on  Pt^% 
Odyssey."  He  made  a  tonr  throngh  France 
and  It^  in  178&-'88,  in  company  with  CSiaik^ 
earl  of  iGddlesex,  afterward  dnke  td  Dorset. 
Ho  pubUsbed  in  17S1  a  biography  of  Stephen 
Duck,  afterward  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Dnok^ 
poems,  and  in  1786  reproduced  with  a  preftee 
at  Pope's  request  Sarkville^s  tragedy  of  "6ot> 
boduo."  Inl743hewasappointedtothepn^es- 
sorship  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  In  17*7 
appeared  his  "  Polymetis,"  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed,  by  comparing  the  works  of  the  Htmun  poets 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artista,  to  itli»- 
trate  them  mutually.  He  is  stud  to  have  clear- 
ed £1,600  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  whieb 
one  of  those  discussed  by  Lessing  in  his  Im- 
hoen.  He  also  edited  Blaoklook's  poems,  and 
wrote  traots  cm  various  snbieets  whidi  an 
contained  in  Dodsley*8"Fnginve  Pieces."  Hia 
most  interesting  production  is  entitled  "Anso- 
dotes.  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Books 
and  Men,"  collected  from  the  conversati(m  of 
Pope  and  others,  and  valuable  with  referenee 
to  the  literary  history  of  bis  time.  After  re- 
maining in  manuscript  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  was  pubU^ed,  with  notes  and  a  biog- 
raphy, by  S.  W.  Singer  O^mdon,  1820;  new 
ed.,  1868). 

6PENCE,  WnxiAM,  an  English  entomologist, 
born  in  1788,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6,  1860.  In 
1806,  while  engaged  in  buriness  at  Hull,  he  pre- 
sented a  few  spedmens  of  insects  to  the  Rev. 
William  Kirby,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  lifb-lomg  friendship  with  him.  He  proposed 
in  1808  that  they  should  write  in  partnership  a 
work  on  entomology;  and  tie  result  was  Uidr 
"Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elfflnents 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects"  (4  vols., 
ISIS-'SO;  7th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1858).  It  eonsiils 
of  61  letten,  of  which  9  were  written  byJCr. 
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dpence,  20  by  Ur.  Elrby,  and  22  the  bq- 
tnon  cot^ointly.  He  removed  ia  1826  to  the 
continent,  and  viaited  the  {o-incipal  European 
capltais  during  the  next  8  yean,  retnmed  to 
England  and  settled  in  London.  He  irai  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal,  T-inn—M^  and  entomdlogieal 
■ooieMeg. 

8PEN0ER.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Kentncky,  Inter- 
eectad  by  Salt  river ;  area,  280  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
I860,  6,186,  of  vhom  3,206  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
dnctioDS  in  1860  were  776,878  bnihels  of  Indian 
com,  65,614  of  wheat,  109,216  of  oats,  16,660 
lbs.  of  tobaoco,  and  23,326  of  wool.  There 
were  10  ohorohes,  and  544  pupils  attending 
schools.  Capital,  Taylorsville.  IL  A  8.  W. 
CO.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river, 
bounded  E.  by  Anderson's  oreek,  and  W.  by 
Little  Pigeon  creek ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  14,666.  The  snr&oe  is  hilly  in  the  W. 
mrt  and  levtA  in  the  8.,  and  the  soil  ftotile. 
The  prodnotions  in  1860  were  698,186  bnsfaels 
of  Indian  corn,  19,777  of  wheat,  89,216  of  oats, 
and  1,697 tons  of  hay.  There  were  14  churches, 
and  1,260  pupils  attending  sohools.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  19  abundant.   Oapital,  Roc^wH. 

SPENOER,  Ahbbose,  LLD.,  an  American 
jurist,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Oonn.,  Deo.  18, 1765, 
died  at  Lyons,  N.  T.,  March  18, 1848.  He  was 
educated  at  Tale  and  Harvard  colics,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1788.  Having 
studied  law,  he  commenced  practice  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y,,  where  he  was  elected  city  clerk  in 
1786.  In  1798  he  represented  Oolambia  co.  in 
the  state  legislature ;  in  1796  and  for  7  consec- 
utive years  he  was  state  senator;  in  1802  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general ;  hi  1804  made 
a  Jusoce  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  181d 
promoted  to  be  chief  justice,  which  office  he 
resided  in  3628,  and  resumed  the  praotice 
of  hu  profession  itt  Albany.  He  was  for  some 
years  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented 
the  Albany  district  in  congress.  In  1889  he 
retired  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  and  engaged 
in  agrionltural  pursuits.  In  1844  he  predded 
over  the  national  whig  convention  at  Balti- 
more. His  energy,  resolution,  and  high  legal 
attainments,  devoted  as  they  were  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  pnbltc  affairs,  have 
left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  con^tntion 
and  institutions  of  New  York.— John  Can- 
field,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
ican jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Hudson,  K. 
Y.,  Jan.  8, 1788,  died  in  Albany,  May  18, 1856. 
He  was  gradnated  at  Union  ooU^  in  1806, 
and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of  Gov. 
Tompkins.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Canandaigna  in  1809,  in  1811  was  made  mas- 
ter in  chancery,  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canan- 
daigna, and  in  1816  district,  attorney  for  the 
western  district.  In  1817  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  tbe 
United  States  bank,  and  drew  up  the  commit- 
tee's report.  In  1819-'30  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  Mwubljr,  and  in  the  latter  year  its 
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^aker;  and  he  was  subseqaently  reflected 
to  tbe  assembly  at  8  different  times.  In  1824 
he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1827 
appointed  by  Gov.  Clinton  one  of  the  revisers 
m  the  statutes  of  the  state,  upon  which  he 
published  a  series  ot  esssys  ei^laining  Uieir 
purooses.  In  1880  bewasupomted  seoretary 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  President  Tyler  in 
1841  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  in 
1848  transferred  him  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment He  reugned  in  1844,  in  consequenoe 
of  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  repeatedly  appoint- 
ed a  commissioner  on  importent  questions  by 
the  state  legislature,  and  his  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive leg^  attainmente  caused  his  advice  to 
be  sought  on  most  constitutional  questions. 
The  organization  of  the  state  asylum  for  idiots 
and  the  improvement  of  the  oommou  school 
system  ctf  the  state  were  to  a  very  oonmderable 
extent  acoomplished  by  his  efforts^  He  edited 
the  first  American  edition  of  De  Tocqneville's 
"Democracy  in  America,"  with  an  original 
prefece  and  notes  (New  York,  1888). 

SPENOER,  Hbrbebt,  an  English  author, 
bora  in  Derby  in  1820.  He  was  educated  by 
his  fiither,  a  teacher  in  Derby,  and  his  nude, 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  chnrch,  who  at  one  period  trav- 
elled and  lectured  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  became  a  civil  engineer, 
but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  the  pro* 
fession,  having  during  this  period  contributed 
various  papers  to  tbe  "Ciril  Engineer's  and 
Arohiteet'a  JoomaL"  His  first  [ooduetions  in 
gneral  literatare  were  in  the  mipe  of  a  series 
of  letters  on  the  "Proper  Sphere  of  Govern- 
ment," pnUished  in  the  NonoMiftMrmist " 
newspa^r  is  1842,  some  of  which  were  re- 

Erinted  in  pamphlet  form.  From  1848  to  1863 
e  was  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  "  Econo- 
mist," and  during  this  time  published  his  first 
condderable  work,  '*  Social  Statics,"  an  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  of  sociology  or  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  social  structure.  In  1865 
appeared  his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  an 
attempt  to  analyze  the  relati<ms  between  the 
order  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.  Its 
fundamental  idea  has  l>een  stated  as  follows : 
"  The  nniversal  -law  of  intelligence  fiows  direct- 
ly from  tlie  coOper^on  of  ndnd  and  nature  in 
the  geneds  of  our  ideas.  It  is  this:  that  just  in 
prop<n^n  as  there  is  a  persuten^y  In  the  order 
or  relationahip  of  events  in  nature,  so  will  there 
be  a  persistency  in  the  c(mneol»m  which  sub- 
sists between  uie  corresponding  states  of  con- 
sciousness. The  suooession  or  coexistence  of 
external  phenomena  prodacea,  of  course,  a  like 
succession  or  coexistwice  in  our  mental  per* 
oeptions;  and  when  any  two  psychical  states 
often  occur  together,  there  is  at  length  estab- 
lished an  internal  tendency  for  these  states  al- 
ways to  recur  in  the  same  order.  Starting 
therefore  from  this  law,  the  anthor  first  traces 
the  growth  of  the  human  intelligenoe  through 
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the  lower  phenomraa  of  reflex  action  and  in- 
stinct; then  shows  how  oar  onconsoioas  life 
merges  in'  a  aoocesnon  of  consoiooa  phenom- 
ena; and,  lastlj,  carries  ns  upward  through  the 
r^ons  of  memory,  Ac.,  to  the  highest  exercise 
of  reason  and  the  normal  developmeDt  of  the 
feelings."  Hi.  Spmoer  has  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  English  periodicals,  and  repub- 
lishra  a  Toltime  of  these  articles  under  the  title 
of  "Essays,  Bcientiflc,  Political,  and  fipecala- 
tive,"  among  which  are  papers  on  the  '*  Genesis 
of  Science,"  the  "Origin  and  Functions  of  Mu- 
dc,'*  the  "  Philosophy  of  Style,"  "  Transcenden- 
tal Physiology,"  "OrerLegidation,"  "Theory 
of  Population,"  &c.  Other  articles  since  hare 
attracted  marked  attention,  as  "  Recent  Astron- 
omy and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  "  The  Laws 
of  Organic  F<hiii,"  "Pn^reM,  its  Law  and 
Oonrse,"  "  The  Social  Orctuiism,"  &o.  A  series 
of  teriew  articles  on  "  £dncati(Hi,  Intellectoal, 
Moral,  and  Physical,"  was  republished  collec- 
tively in  I860,  lib-.  Spencer  is  at  present 
(1869)  engaged  upon  a  series  of  philosophical 
works  designed  to  nnfold  in  their  natoral  sci- 
entific order  the  principles  of  *'  Biology," 
"Psychology,"  " Sociology,"  and  "Morality," 
to  be  published  in  quarterly  parts. 

SPENCER,  Jassa  Ames,  D.D.,  an  American 
olei^mnan  and  author,  bom  at  Hyde  Park, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1616.  He  was 
graduated  at  Golumbia  college  in  1687,  and 
having  studied  theology  in  the  general  semina- 
ry of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  ordained 
deaoon  in  July,  1840,  and  priest  the  next  year. 
After  S  yeara*  labor  in  the  ministry  at  Gowen, 
K.  T.,  he  was  compelled  by  HI  health  to  mtko 
a  trip  to  ^Emm%j  and  on  his  return  home  he 
engaged  in  eduoational  pursnits  and  various 
literary  occupations.  In  184&-'9  he  travelled 
in  Europe,  Sgypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
1860  was  i^pwited  pn^essor  of  Latin  and 
oriental  languages  in  Burlington  college,  N.  J. 
He  became  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Sunday  school  union  and  church  book  so- 
ciety in  1861,  but  resigned  that  position  in 
1857.  He  received  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  from 
Columbia  college  in  1862,  and  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Troy  university  in  1866,  but 
declined.  He  has  published  a  volume  of  "Dis- 
oonrses"  (1848);  "flistoiy  of  the  Engliah  Ref- 
ormation" (1846);  "The  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  Notes  <m  the  Historical  Books" 
(1847);  "Omsfa  Oommentaries,"  with  copi- 
ous notes,  lexicon,  &c  (1848);  "Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land"  (1849),  a  book  of  travels;  and 
a  "History  of  the  Fnited  States"  (8  vols.  8vo., 
illustrated,  1858). 

SPENOER,  John  Chaslbs,  8d  earl,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  and  ^ricultural  reformer,  bom 
May  80,  1782,  died  at  Wiseton  hall,  Notting- 
hamshire, Oct.  1,  1846.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1804  entered  the  house  of  com- 
mons as  member  for  Oakhampton,  being  then, 
and  indeed  during  his  whole  political  career, 
known  by  his  courtesy  titie  of  Viscount  Al- 
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thorp.  During  the  whig  administntion  of 
180^*7  he  held  the  appointment  of  junior  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  long  interval  of  tory 
ascendency  which  snooeeded  lie  w«  a  leader 
of  the  o[^>Q6ition  in  the  lower  home,  vhers 
fat  upward  of  26  years  he  represented  the 
county  of  Northampton.  Upon  the  retnm  of 
the  whigs  to  power  in  1880,  Lord  Altiiorp  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  be- 
came ministerial  leader  in  tiie  bouse  of  com- 
mons, through  which  he  was  instrumental  ia 
carryiug  the  reform  bill  and  the  poor  law- 
amendment  bill.  He  resigned  with  his  cd- 
leagoes  in  Nov.  1834,  and  did  not  afterward 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  About 
the  same  time  he  succeeded  his  &ther  as  Eari 
Spencer,  and  bdng  relieved  from  official  occu- 
pations he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  practi- 
cal farming  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  aud  by 
bis  efforts  gave  a  oonsiderable  stimulus  to  igri- 
cultural  reform.  Tbe  royal  agrionJtural  sode- 
ty,  founded  at  bis  sn^estion  and  of  whidi  he 
was  the  first  premdent,  was  one  of  tbe  mint 
important  agents  in  effecting  tMs  result.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roxbnrgfae 
club,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  society  for  tits 
diflbsion  of  useful  knowledge. 

SPENCER,  WiLLUK  RoBBST,  an  English 
poet,  bom  in  1769,  died  in  Paris  in  1884.  Be 
was  a  pandson  of  Charles,  2d  duke  of  UaH- 
borough,  and  for  inany  years  held  a  promioeitt 
position  in  metropolitan  circles  as  a  wit  and  a 
man  of  fashion.  In  1796  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Barger's  Leonore^  and  bis  poems  sub- 
sequently produced  comprise  prinripafiy  ImJ- 
lads  and  occasional  pieces  known  as  cm  (foiv- 
eiiUf  tame  of  the  latter  cX  which  are  among 
tbe  most  polished  and  el^ant  of  thdr  dsn. 
Fecumary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  spend  the 
latter  portion  of  bis  life  m  Paris.  His  poems 
were  collected  and  published  in  1836,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author. 

SPENER,  Phiufp  Jaeob,  b  German  eler- 
f^yman,  and  fonnder  of  the  sect  of  the  pietistj 
m  Germany,  bom  at  RappoltsweUer,  now  K- 
beanviUe,  in  Alsace,  Jan.  18,  1686,  died  Id 
Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1706.  He  studied  theology  at 
Strasbourg,  and  at  the  age  of  19  became  the 
tutor  of  uie  sons  of  the  prince  Birkenfdd. 
In  1669  he  oommenoed  «  tour  of  the  nuivern* 
ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  tbe  time,  ri>- 
iti^  in  succession  Basel,  Tbbtngen,  IVeibni|, 
Geneva,  and  Lyons,  acquiring  some  new  ae^ 
ence  or  language  in  each,  and  spendbig  8  yesn 
in  the  tour.  In  Lyons  he  devoted  consideraUs 
attention  to  heraldry,  and  commenced  sonH 
historico-genealogical  works,  which  be  pnb- 
lished at  intervals  during  the  next  26  years. 
Returning  to  Strasbourg  in  1662,  he  was  ap- 
pointed public  preacher  to  the  city,  and  was 
soon  after  invited  to  Frankfort-on-tiie-lWn  ia 
a  similar  capacity.  In  1670  he  established* 
weekly  meeting  of  his  hearers,  which  he  called 
collegia  pietatu,  at  which  be  enlained  sny 
diflSculties  that  Ibey  had  found  in  his  sennotu. 
From  this  meeting,  and  those  which  grew  out 
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of  it,  spraog,  without  any  design  on  Spener'a 
part,  the  sect  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first 
in  deridon  by  the  professora  and  people  of 
Leipaio,  but  eTeataaUy  the  name  was  aooepted 
by  themselves.  In  1S86  he  removed  to  Drea- 
deiif  where  he  was  appointed  court  preacher, 
■nd  made  a  member  of  the  consistory.  His 
views  were  violently  opposed  by  the  Saxon 
clergy,  especially  after  the  foandation  of  the 
new  university  at  Halle,  the  professorships  in 
which  were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which 
became  at  once  the  central  point  of  the  pietistio 
doctrines.  The  old  Lutherans  bronght  agunst 
him  264  charges  of  heterodoxy.  He  defended 
himself  with  ability  and  success ;  but  in  1691  he 

fladly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  elector 
rederio  of  Braudenbni^  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Berlin,  where  he  was  ^pointed  pro- 
Tost,  inapeotor  oft  the  ohondi  of  St.  Nicolai,  and 
assessor  of  the  oonnstory.  His  later  years  were 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  theolo^cal  works. 

SPENSEB,  Edhund,  an  Enj^ish  poet,  bom 
in  East  Smithfield,  London,  probably  in  1658, 
died  in  King  street^  Westminster,  Jon.  16, 1690. 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  alludes  to  his  con- 
nection with  "  an  house  of  ancieut  fame,"  and  it 
is  maintained  by  Mr.  Oraik  that  he  belonged  to 
the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire;  but  the 
rank  of  bis  parents  and  the  degree  of  his  affinity 
to  a  noble  family  are  unknown.  He  was  en- 
tered a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Oambridge,  in 
1569,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1672 
and  of  master  in  1676.  He  there  formed  a  life- 
long intimacy  with  Qilbert  Hwrve^,  the  poet 
and  astrolc^^;  and  from  one  of  his  letters  it 
appewB  that  Spenser  left  the  university  hi  con- 
sequence of  having  offended  certain  influential 
persons  and  in  despair  of  academical  prefer- 
ment. He  was  received  by  some  friends  in  the 
north  of  England,  perhaps  at  Hurstwood,  where 
he  wrote  his  "  Shephearde's  Calendar,"  and 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  preferred  a  rival, 
and  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind 
in  depicting  his  "  Bosalind."  IndAoed  by  Har- 
vey to  repair  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "  one  of  the  very  diamonds 
of  her  mjuesty's  court,"  who  invited  him  to 
become  his  guest,  and  in  return  for  whose  hos* 
pitality  bis  "  Shephearde's  Oalendar,"  on  its 
publication  in  1679,  was  "  entituled  to  the  noble 
and  virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all 
titles,  Haister  Philip  Sidney."  It  consists  of 
IS  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  and,  unlike 
the  other  pastoral  writings  of  that  age,  gives 
to  shei^erds  a  rnstio  and  uncouth  di^ec^  in- 
stead of  transferring  to  them  the  polished  lan- 
guage of  courtiers.  "  This  poem,*'  says  Hal- 
lom,  has  spirit  and  beauty  m  ma^y  passages, 
but  is  not  much  read  in  the  present  day,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  approved  ,  by  modem  crit- 
ics." It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a 
time  generally  ascribed  to  Sidney  himself.  For 
the  next  10  years  little  is  known  concerning 
Spenser.  He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on 
the  innovaUon  of  banishing  rhymes  and  iutro- 
dncmg  tlte  Latin  prosody  into  En^ish  verse. 
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foi^tting,  says  Nash,  that  "  flie  hexameter, 
though  a  genueman  of  an  ancient  house,  was 
not  Iikdy  to  thrive  in  this  olime  of  ours,  the 
S(^  bdng  too  craggy  for  Iiim  to  set  his  plou^ 
in."  BMwnmenaed  b^  Sidn^  to  his  uncle, 
tbe  powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  experienoed  many  reverses  as  a  suitor 
for  court  favors,  and  to  have  subsisted  by  cas- 
ual gratuities.  He  was  oooanonally  employed 
on  inferior  state  missions,  went  to  the  conti- 
nent probably  in  1679-'80,  and  soon  after  was 
sent  to  Ireluid  as  secretary  to  Lord  Qrey  of 
Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  that 
country.  The  "Foure  Epistles,"  on  satiric 
poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London,  whidi 
passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey,  sod  which 
induced  a  controversy  between  the  latter  and 
Nash,  were  published  in  1680.  He  returned 
from  Ireland  after  two  years,  and  in  1686  ob- 
twned  a  grant  of  8,0KS  acres  (tf  the  forfeited 
lands  of  me  earl  of  Desmimd,  in  the  county  of 
Oork,  which  Sir  Walter  Bsleigh  had  pre* 
vionsly  received.  12,000  acres  for  military  ser- 
vices. The  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  he 
should  reside  on  his  estate,  and  he  therefore 
took  up  his  abode  in  Eiloohnan  castle,  near 
Doneraile,  where  he  composed  most  of  the 
*'  Faetie  Queen,"  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged seversl  years.  After  tiie  death  of  Sid- 
ney at  the  battle  of  Zut^hen,  he  wrote  the  pas- 
toral elegy  of  "  Astrophel "  (published  in  1696) 
to  his  memory,  and  from  this  time  Raleigh  be- 
came his  principal  patron  and  friend.  He  was 
visited  in  1680  by  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles 
"  the  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  and  who  per^ 
sosded  hun  to  return  to  Lcaidon  to  arrange  for 
the  publiootlon  of  his  poem.  The  first  three 
boou  appeared  in  16w,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elixabeth,  and  with  a  letter  to  Raleigh  explain- 
ing the  work  as  "  a  continued  allegory  or  dwk 
conceit."  He  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £60,  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  and  publiwed  "  Colin  Olout's 
oome  Home  ^ain"  (1691) ;  a  collection  of  mi- 
nor poems  entitled  "  Oomplaints"  (1691) ;  a 
series  of  "  Amoretti  "  and  the  "  Epithalamium" 
(1695),  relating  to  bis  conrt^ip  and  marriage: 
four  "Hymns"  (1696),  the  two  on  love  and 
duty,  pervaded  by  a  Platonic  doctrine,  being 
among  hia  most  exquisite  productions ;  and  the 
4th,  6tb,  and  6th  books  of  the  "Faerie  Queen" 
(1S96).  He  was  married  in  16M,  bat  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  lady  was  the  "  Elizabeth" 
of  his  sonnets,  nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or 
second  marria^.  In  1696  he  presented  to  the 
queen  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a 
treatise  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  was 
not  published  till  1688.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
object  for  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  on  the  out- 
break of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  since  he  was  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Munster,  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  queen  to  be  sheriff  of  Oork, 
was  an  urgent  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  appears  to  have  sought  uignstly  to  add  to 
his  iwssessions.  When,  therefore,  the  insur- 
gents rose  in  Hunster  in  15W,  they  attacked 
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EilM^an,  and  the  poet  fled  with  his  wife. 
The  castle  was  i)IaDdered  and  barned,  and  an 
infant  child,  which  for  some  reason  had  been 
left  behind,  jperished  in  the  flames.  Spenser  died 
at  an  inn  a  nw  months  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, and,  ac4wrdinffto  Ben  Jonson  as  reported 
hj  Dronunond  of  Hawthomden,  for  want  of 
bread;  bat  ther«  are  clrcnnurtanoes  which 
make  this  aoooont  improbable.  Hie  expenses 
of  his  fiineral  were  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  £a- 
sez ;  he  was  buried  at  his  own  reqaest  near 
the  remains  of  Ohaooer,  in  Westminster  abbey, 
and  Camden  relates  that  his  brother  poets  at- 
tended the  hearse,  and  threw  "  moonifal  ele- 
gies*' into  the  grave ;  and  a  monoment  erected 
to  him  tStAT  80  years  by  Anne,  ooantess  of 
Dorset,  was  restored  in  1776  by  the  fellows  of 
Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  "  Faerie 
Queen,"  is  mifinished,  and  it  has  been  main- 
tained, npon  insnffldent  authority,  that  the 
Qonelading  6  books  were  eiUier  destroyed  by 
tiie  baminff  of  Kitoobnan  or  lost  in  their  pas- 
aage  from  Ireland.  The  Spenserian  stanca,  in 
which  it  is  written,  is  a  mooifioation  of  t^e 
Italian  ottava  rima,  wiUi  the  addition  of  the 
Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purposely 
stadded  with  forms  and  phrases  whioh  had 
become  antiquated.  Tet  Bpenser  is  scarcely 
surpassed  as  a  master  of  mnrioal  language. 
The  leading  story  is  an  allegory,  founded  on 
the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who 
was  taken  as  the  ideal  oi  a  noble  person. 
Gloriana,  the  queen  of  Faerie,  who  gave  name 
to  the  poem,  is  an  emblem  of  virinous  renown. 
All  the  personages  are  symbolical  and  all  the 
incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.  The  sab- 
jeot  of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi- 
ness, temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice, 
and  courtesy,  personified  br  a  knight  errant, 
with  all  hnman  passions.  Had  the  poem  been 
completed,  all  of  these  knights,  after  their 
acbievemento,  would  probably  have  been  led 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Arthur  to  the  court  of 
the  faerie  queen,  and  thus  a  unity  of  design 
been  developed.  The  last  great  poem  of  chiv- 
alry, it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
adventurous  age  of  Elizabeth.  "  No  poet,"  it 
has  been  sud,  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite 
sense  of  the  beantiful  than  Spenser."   "  His 

Ctry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry."  The 
1  which  he  describes  is  an  ideal  realm  of 
marvels ;  amid  the  eoUtary  forests,  enchanted 
castles,  fiury  gardens,  and  gorgeous  pageants 
of  chiralroos  romance,  he  introtdnces  denizens 
symbolical  of  the  pore  and  noble  virtues ;  but 
his  abstract  conoeptions  are  made  scenes  of  en- 
chantment by  his  serious,  luzmiant,  an'd  mdo- 
^ous  delineation.  '^Bis  descriptions,"  aeya 
Ooleridge,  "are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  picturesque,  but  are  composed  of  a  won- 
drous series  of  images  as  in  our  dreams."  The 
first  canto  is  much  the  finest ;  the  allegory  in 
it  is  so  skilAilly  disguised  that  it  may  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  it  fully  exhibits  the  freshness  and 
power  of  bis  genius.  In  the  judgment  of  Hal- 
lam,  Spenser  is  still  the  tliird  name  in  the  poet* 
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ieal  literature  of  En^and,  and  has  been  sor- 
paased  only  by  Dante  in  any  other  literature.— 
His  poems,  edited  with  a  critical  introductioa 
by  6.  S.  Hillard,  were  published  in  Boston  in 
1889  (5  vols.).  They  also  form  volomei 
(1856)  in  the  Boston  collection  of  "BritiEli 
Foets.*^  The  most  ooimI^  edition  bowever 
ii  the  variomm  one  of^  the  Ber.  I.  H.  Todd 
(London,  8  vols.  Sro.,  1606).  A  new  edition, 
witii  ^osaaty,  notes,  and  hfe,  by  J.  P.  OtdHw, 
is  announced  (Jan.  1862). 

SPERM  WHALE.  bUVTuaim. 

SPERMACETI  (Gr.  o*tppa,  spenn,  and  Kf 
ror,  a  whale),  a  solid  crystalline  fat,  extracted 
from  the  oily  fluids  fonnd  in  a  triangnlv^ 
shaped  cavity  by  the  right  ude  of  the  doss 
and  in  the  uj^er  part  of  the  head  of  the 
sperm  whale  or  blont-headed  cachelot,  and 
also  in  smaller  qnanticies  in  some  other  spe- 
cies of  the  cetacea.  The  liquid  contents  boiled 
out  from  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  of  ot- 
dinary  size  sometimes  amount  to  more  than 
IS  large  barrels  fliU.  When  cold  they  oob- 
erete  into  a  ^Kingy  mass,  horn  whidi  the 
larger  portion  <h  the  oil  drains  awi^,  leaving 
the  crude  spermaoetL  This  filtration  is  mads 
more  efiieetive  by  compression  in  bags  in  a  hy- 
draulic press;  and  the  subsequent  purification 
is  effected  by  melting  the  residue  in  water  and 
skimming  off  the  unpurities,  and  remelting 
in  a  weak  potash  .lye,  which  removes  neariy 
all  traces  of  the  oU.  The  spermaceti  is  then 
melted  alone  by  steam  heat,  and  ladled  into 

{)ai]s,  where  it  cools  in  white,  semi-transpareo^ 
amellar  cakes.  The  last  traces  of  oil  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  once  or  more  with  alc^ol, 
which  dissolves  the  spermaceti,  bnt  when  cold 
holds  only  the  oil  Pure  spermaceti,  called 
cetine,  has  a  foliaeeous  tezture  and  a  deticsts 
whiteness.  It  is  semi-lTanq>arent,  friable,  uDfr 
tnouB  to  the  touch,  and  resembles  white  wax 
in  Instre  and  hardness.  It  is  without  taste  and 
of  hardly  any  odor;  of  specific  gravity  .940; 
melts  at  120°;  dissolves  readily  in  hot  ether, 
and  in  the  iktty  and  volatile  oils,  separatii^ 
however  on  cooling.  At  high  temperatures  it 
sublimes  without  deoomp<Mition  if  protected 
fromtheair.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  dropsof 
alcohol  or  of  almond  oil  it  may  be  powdered. 
Its  ready  inflammability  in  connection  with  its 
fusibility  renders  it  well  adapted  for  candles, 
which  is  the  chief  use  made  of  it.  (Bee  Cis- 
DLE.)  It  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  com- 
bined whh  nrup  or  mndlage,  to  protect  the 
throat  in  coughs  and  colds;  and  triturated  with 
sugar  candy  with  tiie  addition  of  milk,  it  fwau 
a  ample  nutritive  mixture.  In  {disnuacv  its 
use  is  of  greater  importance  as  an  ingredient 
in  ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  not  readily  sa- 
ponified, and  in  this  change  it  difiers  from  the 
other  fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  but  another 
base  instead,  termed  emiu,  a  white,  solid  sub- 
BtAnoe,  fusible  at  ^6^  and  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  a  true  alcohol.  It  is  also  call^  ce- 
tylio  or  etiialio  alcohol,  and  is  represented  bj 
the  formula  0«i  Hm  Oi.  The  acid  into  vhicli 
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dso  the  spermaceti  is  resolved,  is  known  as 
the  cetjlio,  ethalic,  or  palmitic  acid,  and  is  r^ 
resented  by  the  formula  Ot*  H»  O4. 

8PEBM0PHILE.   8ee  Pbaibis  S^uibbel. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in 
Athens  about  860  B.  0^  died  in  889.  He  was 
a  nejAew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  mooeeded 
him  as  pre^dent  of  the  aoademj,  over  which 
he  predded  8  years  (347-889).  He  followed 
paruallj  the  philosophic  system  of  his  master, 
but  diverged  from  it  in  the  prominence  he 
gave  to  empiricism.  He  endeavored  to  carry 
oat  more  fully  Plato's  threefold  dirision  of 
philoaoptiy  into  dialectics,  ethics,  and  physics. 

SPEYER.   See  Spibb. 

8PEZIA,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the 
government  of  Genoa,  capital  of  the  provinoe 
of  Levante,  ntuated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  60  m.  E.  B.  £.  ft-om 
6»ioa;  pop.  9,796.  The  streets  are  regularly 
laid  out,  and  there  ,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
sgnare.  llie  town  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
Thb  hej  is  7  m.  long  and  trim  S  to  6  m.  wide, 
and  contains  the  lazaretto  of  Genoa;  and  in 
1857  the  Sar^nlan  nanl  depot  was  transferred 
from  Genoa  hitiier. 

SPEZZIA  (ano.  T^pamun),  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  E.  entrance 
^  the  gnlf  of  Nau^lia,  and  about  d  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Argolis;  greatest  length  4  m., 

rtatest  breadth  S  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  ^  It 
rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patches  which 
are  carefdlly  cultivated.  Host  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  war 
of  independence  they  distinguished  themselves 
by  bravery  in  naval  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is 
a  pleasant  village  on  the  £,  shore,  with  a  good 
harbor;  pop,  about  8,000. 
8PHENOGBAM8.  See  ODRmfOBw  Inscbip- 

TIONS. 

SPHERE  (Gr.  <rfaipa),  in  geometry,  a  body 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the 
oentre.  The  figure  may  be  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  ^ameter  aa 
an  axis.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  e^ual  to  4 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter ; 
and  its  solid  content  to  that  of  a  pyramid, 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ;  hence  equal 
to  ^  of  the  product  of  its  radius  into  its  sur- 
fiu» ;  or,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  being  to  tiie 
solid  content  nearly  as  800  to  167,  tiie  eon- 
tent  may  be  calculated  firom  this  proportion, 
or  by  njnltiplying  the  cnhe  by  the  decimal' 
.63888.— In  geography,  aphere  denotes  a  i«pre- 
sentation  of  the  earth  on  a  globular  surface. 
(See  Globb.)  In  astronomy,  it  is  the  concave 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  wliich  appears  as  the 
interior  surface  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the  cen- 
tre is  the  earth. 

SPHEROID  (Gr.  vixupfh  &  sphere,  and  «tdos, 
form),  a  body  resembling  a  sphere  in  form,  and 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
«a  ellipse  aboot  one  of  itaaxM.  Ifthlabethe 


co^ugate  axis,  the  spheroid  is  termed  oblate; 
if  Uie  transverse  axis,  it  is  termed  prolate. 

SPHINX,  a  iabnlons  monster  of  Greek  my- 
thology, which  was  represented  generally  as 
having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion  and  the  breast 
and  head  of  a  woman.  Sometimes,  howevw, 
it  was  represented  with  a  female  face,  the 
breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  wiugs  of  a  bird;  and  some- 
times the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  lion, 
and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  man,  with  tiie 
olawB  of  a  vnlture  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle ; 
all  which  forms  were  used  as  architectural 
ornaments.   In  the  legends  of  the  poets  the 
sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Ortbus  and  Ohimfera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Chi- 
mtera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  to  have 
come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia. 
She  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Mars  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the  dragon  slain 
by  Cadmus,  or  according  to  others  by  Bacchus 
or  by  Pluto ;  while  others  again  represent  her  as 
one  of  the  women  who  with  tiie  daughters  of 
Oadmus  were  thrown  into  madness  and  metfr- 
morphosed  into  monsters.   She  was  ravaging 
Thebes  and  devouring  those  who  could  not 
solve  a  riddle  which  she  proposed  to  all  whom 
she  met,  when  (Edipus,  being  offered  the  crown 
of  Thebes  on  condition  of  delivering  the  coun- 
try from  the  monster,  undertook  the  task  and 
solved  the  riddle,  upon  which  the  sphinx  de- 
stroyed herself.  (See  (Edipus.) — 'It  is  probable 
that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea  of  the  sphinx 
from  Egypt,  where  from  remote  antiquity  sn(^ 
figures  had  been  used  to  embellish  the  avenues 
which  formed  the  approaches  to  temples. 
Among  the  Egyptians  they  had  the  head  of  a 
man  uid  the  body  ctf  a  lion,  and  were  sculp- 
tured as  symboliod  representations  of  mon* 
archs,  or,  as  some  sappose,  of  divine  power. 
Clemens  and  Hntarch  say  they  were  placed 
before  the  temples  aaj^pes  of  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  deity,   lliey  had  sometimes  the 
head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  hawk,  and  sometimes 
that  of  a  snake  with  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and 
they  have  been  found  of  tiie  times  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  which  according  to  Wilkinson  ended 
3240  B.  0.  The  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids 
is  supposed  by  Lepsins  to  represent  King 
Oephren,  the  builder  of  the  2d  pyramid.  The 
Egyptians  called  it  Hor-m-kho  or  R-m-sho, 
"the  sun  in  his  resting  place,"  which  waa 
converted  by  the  Greeks  mto  Armachis.  It 
was  carved  out  of  a  rock  which  broke  the  view 
of  the  pyramids,  and  is  near  the  eastern  e^a 
of  the  pUtform  on  which  they  stand,  with  fts 
head  turned  toward  the  Nile.   It  is  elevated 
40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  and 
ouly  the  head  ana  shoulders  are  now  visible 
above  the  sand.   Some  years  ago  the  sand  waa 
cleared  away  by  the  explorer  Oaviglia ;  and  it 
was  found  that  iu  approaching  from  the  river  a 
sloping  descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet 
ended  in  a  flight  of  13  steps  and  a  level  plat- 
fom^  from  which  another  flight  of  80  steps  de> 
■omded  to  the  apace  between  the  spUnx'a  fbve 
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psws.  The  heii^t  firom  the  plotiivm  bttwees 
tiie  protraded  paws  and  the  (tf  the  head  is 
Hi  feet;  the  paws  extend  50  feet,  and  the  body 
la  14S  feet  long,  beingaenlptored  firom  the  roek, 
exoepting  a  nortimt  of  the  back  and  the  fere 
paws,  which  iiave  been  cased  with  hewn  stone. 
The  oonntenanoe  is  now  bo  mneh  mutilated 
that  the  outline  of  the  featares  can  witli  diffi- 
culty be  traced.  The  head  has  been  covered 
with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains, 
and  it  had  originally  a  beard,  the  fragments  of 
which  were  found  below.  The  fipaoe  between 
the  protraded  pawe  appears  to  have  served  as 
a  temple,  in  which  at  least  in  later  times  sacri- 
fices were  performed  to  the  dmty.  Immedi- 
ately nnder  the  breast  stood  a  gruiite  tablet, 
and  another  of  limestone  on  dther  side  resting 
against  the  ^ws.  The  first  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  Thothmes  IV.  ofibring  incense  and 
making  libati«i  to  the  sphinx,  with  a  long  in- 
scription in  hiero^jphtoa  reciting  the  titles  of 
theking.  On  the  paws  are  many  insoriptionaof 
the  Roman  times,  expressive  of  acts  of  adoration 
to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Egyptian  deities.  Ho 
opening  has  been  fonnd  anywhere  in  the  figore, 
which  IS  probably  of  solid  rock.  **  Though  its 
proportloDB  are  colossal,  its  outline,"  says  De- 
non,  "is  pare  and  graoefbl ;  the  expression  mild, 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  the  character  is  African, 
Dot  the  month,  the  lips  of  which  are  thick,  has 
a  softness  and  delicacy  of  execation  truly  ad- 
mirable. That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly 
evident,  notwithstanding  its  mutilation.  The 
type,  howerw,  is  rather  roller  and  broader  Huo 
is  nsnal  in  Egyptian  stataes." 

SPHINX,  one  of  the  names  of  tibe  Guinea 
baboon  (O.  papio,  Desm.).  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
mmagenes,  though  it  is  remarkably  intelli- 
gent; it  is  probably  one  of  the  species  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was 
known  to  Pliny.  (See  Baboon.) 
SPHINX  OATEEPILLAB.  See  Hawk  Mom 
6PI0EW00D.  See  Fevek  Bush. 
SPIDER,  a  divifflon  of  the  insect  order 
OTfMthnida:,  which  also  includes  the  mites  and 
eoorpions.  The  general  characters  of  the  or- 
der, which  seems  intermediate  between  cras- 
taceans  and  insects  pnn>er,  though  nearest  to 
the  latter  in  mode  of  development,  are  given 
in  the  article  Araohkida.  The  ezternd  en- 
velope is  usually  soft  and  tough,  bnt  not  cor- 
neous, and  is  ^vided  with  papilln,  spines, 
bristles,  and  hiurs,  gjvii^  a  ftirry  or  velv^y, 
bnt  generally  disgusting  aspect;  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  skin  is  thin  utd  colorless, . 
and  under  it  is  a  layer  of  colored  vesicles  and 
grannies,  the  seat  of  the  brilliant  hnes  observed 
in  many  species.  The  body  is  divided  into  tho- 
rax and  aodomen,  the  head  is  oontinaous  with 
the  chest,  and  there  are  no  wings.  From  the 
inner  surfece  of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  off 
varioos  processes  serving  for  muscular  inser- 
tions, forming  at  the  bottom  a  solid  horizontal 
plate,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton  attached  to 
the  sternal  plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles 
are  dirty  yellow,  transversely  rtriated,  and  in 


MMral  dispositi<»  Uke  tliase  of  cmstaeeoH; 
toe  principal  masses  are  fennd  in  tlie  oephslo- 
thoraz,  acting  on  the  month,  tactile  organa,  aad 
legs;  in  those  with  an  naartieiilated  ftbdomen 
there  are  nmnooua  interlacing  filB«aeneon- 
passing  this  part,  and  sending  prooessee  amoDf 
the  <^[«ns  ai^  to  the  vcntn!  tendinous  Ika* 
ment   The  looomotive  organs  on  the  c^na- 
lothorax  are  4  pwa  of  1^  of  which  the  fin( 
in  some  resemUes  a  posterior  pur  of  metauor> 
phosed  jaws ;  each  foot  nmally  ends  in  3 
claws,  but  some  have  only  1,  and  others  8  or 
4;  each  le^  has  nsnally  7  joints;  in  some  the 
tarsi  have  a  great  nmnber  of  joints,  which  csd 
be  readily  dropped  off  for  the  porpose  of  es- 
cape, and  are  reproduced  at  the  time  of  the 
moolt.   The  central  part  of  the  nerrons  ly*- 
tem  is  situated  around  the  cesophagna,  sending 
nerves  to  the  head  and  Bmhs ;  ttie  splanghnia 
nervesfer  tlieTisoera  are  well  deralt^ted.  The 
antamaa  are  tranafonued  into  tiie  prehoMils 
and  masticatory  mandibles;  a  delicate  sense  of 
touch  reaideB  in  the  palpi,  and  in  the  end  ol  the 
feet,  which  are  enquoyed  in  constructing  the 
web ;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  heviog, 
though  undoubtedly  present,  have  not  be^ 
satisntctorily  localized  in  any  special  organs. 
The  eyes  are  smooth  and  simple  BtemmsU, 
varioasly  placed  on  the  cephalouiorax  aeootd- 
ing  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  nsuallf  B, 
sometimes  6,  of  different  sizes,  grouped  Bjm- 
metrioally  on  the  anterior  median  line  or  acst- 
tered  on  ita  latwal  border,  and  diret^  so- 
eordingly  npward  or  laterally ;  the  dinnul 
medes  nave  the  pigment  greenish,  reddish,  or 
dark,  fbe  notrtumal  having  it  ^len^dly  fau- 
trona  as  in  the  cats.  The  chdiceres  or  &ngi 
have  the  form  of  bi-articolated  antenne,  tSs 
basal  joint  being  very  thick,  and  the  tennkisl 
<me  a  very  sharp  hook  folded  under  the  fonner 
when  not  in  use,  but  o^i^Ie  of  erection  for 
defence  or  smzing  prey,  and  having  at  the  spex 
the  opening  of  the  dnct  of  a  poison  gland ;  the  lit 
pair  of  maxilln  are  changed  into  very  long  tso- 
tile  or  prehensile  organs,  the  upwardly  direct- 
ed prominenoes  of , whose  basal  joints  corer  the 
entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  serve  as  braiang 
organs;  there  is  also  a  tumid  hairy  upper  Up; 
the  borders  of  tiie  Mai  oavity  may  be  appron- 
mated  so  as  to  tana  a  suctorial  canal,  as  wall 
as  the  Tory  short  and  homy  oesophagus.  Tbs 
stomach  is  in  the  cephalothorax,  and  is  divid- 
ed behind  the  sucking  wparatns  into  latoal 
halves  extending  in  an  arched  manner  in  front, 
where  they  beoome  oootigaoas  or  united  into  s 
ring,  from  which  are  given  off  4  or  5  pairs  of 
cteoa  directed  toward  the  insertion  of  the  legs 
and  palpi;  the  intestine  arises  from  tliis  annu- 
lar stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen  on  the 
median  line,  and  before  ending  at  the  anns 
forms  a  doacal  dilatatum ;  salivary  glaotU  exist 
in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  communicating 
with  the  mouth  by  a  dit  in  the  upper  lip ;  the 
liver  is  very  lai^e,  enveloping  mc«t  of  the  vis- 
cera, of  a  dirty  ydlow  color,  made  up  of  on- 
meroBs  branched  and  closely  aggr^ated  oeos, 
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opening  ioto  .tbe  middle  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine. The  blood  is  colorless ;  there  Is  a  hearty 
dorsal  ressel  with  manr  conatrioti<His,  arteries^ 
and  Tessela  returning  the  blood  from  tiie  req>i- 
ratory  oi^anst  Re^iration  takes  place  both 
hj  pnlmonary  aaoa  and  tracihea,  one  or  the 
other  penetrating  aU  parta  of  the  body  and 
Umbs ;  there  are  S  sacs  oooapying  the  base  of 
tiie  abdomen,  containing  more  or  Teas  lamellie ; 
the  blood  penetrates  to  tho  respiratory  system 
prolHibly  by  a  kind  of  infiltration.  INstinct 
urinary  organs  are  present,  mnoh  ramified 
l^ndolar  tabes  poonng  a  whitish  or  reddish 
secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are  2  poisoo 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  ohelioeree,  commoni- 
oMing  with  their  teHninal  hook.  The  appa- 
ratus which  secretes  the  Tisoid  transparent 
Uqnid,  hardening  into  silk  on  ezposore  to  the 
air,  oonsists  of  ^andnlar  foUioles  and  tabes,  of 
▼arioas  fonns  uid  arrangement,  ritaated  in  the 
midst  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  in  most  spidoi 
there  are  8  pidrs  0n  some  8)  of  jointed  spin- 
nerets or  obtosely  oonloal  pwpUln  behind  the 
anas :  (he  iqwx  of  these  papiUs  is  snrronnded 
by  stiff  bristles  and  hidra,  and  is  dotted  with 
nomerons  horny  tabes,  the  prcdongation  of  the 
excretory  dncts;  the  nomber  of  tee  tubes  ra- 
ries  from  1,000  in  to  less  than  100  in  tfae 

smaller  species.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and 
the  eggs  are  nnmerons  and  spheroidal ;  a  single 
6npregnation  is  snffioient  for  several  saooeasire 
generations.  There  is  generally  only  one  brood 
in  a  year ;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  some- 
times in  a  few  week^  and  at  others  not  till  the 
following  spring ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a 
tSSkea  hag,  from  irtiioh  uie  yoang  are  smne- 
times  hdped  oat  by  ike  mother ;  they  resemUe 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  nndeigo  no 
metamorphosis  bat  change  of  skin ;  lift  maybe 
pMooged  for  several  years.  Though  objects 
of  geueral  aversion  and  disgust,  from  their 
somore  colors,  cruel  habits,  and  dismal  baunta, 
spiders  are  exceedingly  interesting  auimals,  and 
display  an  adaptation  of  instinct  to  surround- 
ing  circnmstances,  which  seems  very  near  to 
reason.  Only  the  system  of  classification  of 
Wolckena&r,  who  has  made  a  special  stndy  of 
spiders,  founded  on  their  habits,  will  be  briefly 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in- 
teresting points  Id  their  economy,  though  not 
affording  a  soffldent  basis  for  natural  olasrifloa- 
tion.  He  divides  the  spinning  spiders  Into  ter- 
restrial and  aqoatio,  as  follows:  I.  Vmanta, 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in 
search  of  prey,  with  the  farailles:  l^latebrieola, 
hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mtfffole;  3, 
tubieola,  endosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes 
(djf$dera,  Mjrafrta);  8,  eeUulieolm,  living  in 
small  oeUs  ($et/tode$) ;  4,  cumrM,  swift  runners 
(lycogOy  etenvt);  6,  »altatore$,  leaping  with 
agility  (attut).   11.  Va^antM,  wandering  after 

firey,  without  fixed  residence  except  while  lay- 
ag  eggs,  with  family  6,  latarigrada,  walking 
and  running  rideways  or  backward,  and  ooca- 
fionally  throwing  out  threads  to  entrap  their 
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pr^  (tkomlttu).  m.  Erranta.  prowling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  nests  or  threads 
with  fiudlies:  l^ftidit^  going  abroad,  but 
making  a  web  whence  issue  thr^ids  to  entrap 
prey  (elHMma,  Avshm);  ^fiUt4^,  sprea^m; 
Jimg  tiirMds  wont  their  prowling  places 
cut.  dotho).  rV.  SedenUt,  spinning  large  webs 
and  lyin^  in  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
with  fiunilies:  9,  tapitelee,  spinning  laige  wetM 
of  close  teztore  in  wnloh  they  dwell  (Ugenaria^ 
agdma);  10,  orbiUhB,  spreading  orbioular  or 
spiral  webs  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
the  middle  or  at  the  side  (tfptflra) ;  11,  rttiUlmy 
spinning  irregular  webs  of  open  meahea,  re- 
maining in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  (tJ^eridion), 
V.  JTafanCw,  swimmers  and  8p^eadiI^;  fllamenta 
in  water,  with  &mily  18,  aqviula  (argjfroneta). 
•Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portion 
ot  the  globe,  but  are  laigest  in  warm  olunatea ; 
the  muas  and  females  live  s^twately,  and  the 
latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  oonrid- 
eraUy  the  largest;  all  are  oamirorons,  devour^ 
ing  living  Tn«^,  saoUng  the  juices  and  snne- 
times  swallowing  the  fragments;  tlie  fSamales 
are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  feed  on  tjie 
males,  even  tn  the  reproducing  season,  and 
both  sexes  are  fond  <tf  fighting,  we  vanqiriahed 
being  devoured ;  they  can  support  long  fasts, 
and  remain  t<npid  daring  the  winter ;  t^ey  are 
very  deanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  clearing 
their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
combs  and  brushes  on  the  mandibles.  In  mak- 
ing their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
remarkably  to  drcomstances,  displaying  great 
perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  almost  intelli- 
g[enoe ;  they  oarcAilIy  guard  their  egga,  some- 
times eanjing  about  with  them  the  wken  hag 
vliioh  eontalnB  them,  and  are  afl^ioiiate  to 
their  yourv,  which  in  some  cases  devour  th^ 
mother.  They  descend  by  their  nlken  threads 
head  downwfutl,  but  climb  up  on  them  head 
upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
ascent;  the  thread  cannot  bo  used  a  second 
time  for  the  some  purpoee.  When  they  "wish 
to  go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  their  deli- 
cate sense  of  touch  tells  them  that  it  haa  reach- 
ed the  oltJ^  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it, 
in  this  way  travelling  long  distances  without 
descending  to  the  ground,  their  tiny  cables 
being  very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  mornings 
of  spring  and  aotimin ;  some  small  gosstuner 
spiders  even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  up 
by  their  light  threads.  Stfrage  and  unsocial  as 
they  ordinarily  are,  they  are  oapable  ei  some 
domestication ;  Pelisaon,  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  had  a  pet  spider  whicli  came  regularly,  at 
the  sound  of  a  mnrioal  instrument,  to  get  its 
meal  of  flies ;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
gle apartment  for  their  silk.  The  supply  of  the 
mlk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be-limtted  to  luffi- 
cient  to  nuuce  6  or  7  webs  in  a  season ;  it  is 
very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
omy for  the  divinons  of  the  micrometer;  ao- 
orarding  to  Leenwenboeok  it  takes  4,000,000  <d 
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Ae  <xtremcly  ddleatd  threads  from  ^  thon- 
wads  of  BpiDDerales  to  make  a  filament  aa  loi^ 
M  a  hanan  hair ;  eaeh  thread  of  the  apidar  aa 
ued  in  the  web  is  made  vpui  thonaaiida  of 
■mailer  ones  j  one  or  aill  the  a[rfiUMreta  ms7  be 
saedaaooeaaranreqnlrea.  Attcanita  have  beeo 
made  to  render  the  ailk  of  the  spider  airaUaUe 
fat  mannfaotnring  pnrpoaea,  hot  witboat  suo- 
eeaa;  the  web  is  oaefbl  in  medioine.  (6e«  Oob- 
WKB.)  (^Hders  are  eaten  hj  manj  barbaront 
tribea  of  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  8.  AfVi- 
oana,  and  Ansbmlians;  thej  also  snpi^y  aban- 
dant  fbod  to  man j  biraa,  reptilea,  ana  oamiro- 
MOB  inseeta.  They  flr«  affected  and  fnmtati.j 
deatrojed  hy  paraotio  mites,  and  tfaeir  eggs 
aerre  to  nonrw  the  yonng  Utteb  of  seTerel 
■pecnes  of  iofanensHm  flies ;  the  smallest  pnno- 
ture  in  the  cheat  or  abdinneii  is  fatal  from  the 
tmpoaaMHty  of  agreatlng  the  eaoape  of  the  nn- 
toient  flnidB;  their  ooiora  flide'rafiidlT'  after 
death,  evm  in  preaorrative  ligoUa.  A  afai^ 
woflnd  from  a  qdder  will  soon  hiU  the  domertle 
fly ;  the  Urge  onut  ardders  of  Bonth  America  (my- 
yw*)  leap  Qpon  and  defltraylmnuaing  birdaand 
creepers,  and  produce  dangwons  and  oeeamon- 
•Uj  ihtal  ejmptoms  in  debilitated  perecms; 
eTM7  physician  knows  that  eren  the  bite  of 
the  smaller  spiders  of  temperate  climates  may 
pierce  the  skm  in  certain  localities,  and  came 
painfWl  irritation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
beHere  in  some  instances  death,  especially  in 
yonng  children  and  eacheetio  iDdiridoals. — 
For  deeeriptions  and  fignres  of  the  species  of 
the  United  States  the  nader  is  referred  to  the 
papers  ctf  K.  H.  Hentz,  in  toIs.  iv.,  v.,  and 
Ti.  of  the  "Boston  Journal  of  Natural  His- 
tory" (im-%1).  The  genns  mvgal^  (Walok.) 
contains  the  largest  of  the  spidera,  of  dark 
colors,  noetnmal  in  habit,  living  in  galleries 
which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in  defts  of 
trees,  crevices  in  rooks,  or  among  leaves.  The 
erab  or  bird  spider  of  South  Amerioa  (if.  oet- 
cularia,  'Walck.)  is  about  8  inohea  long,  its  legs 
extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10  inches;  the 
body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and  the  ends 
of  tiie  feet  are  reddish ;  it  is  very  powerful, 
jumping  upon  and  killing  small  birda  and  lis- 
ards;  it  vpim  no  web,  bnt  Is  said  to  suspend 
for  firtare  nse  the  uneaten  remains  of  its  vic- 
tims by  strong  oabtes  to  the  trees ;  its  cell  is  in 
the  ftinn  (tf  a  pointed  tube,  <tf  a  white  firm  tissue^ 
There  are  some  large  speoiea  in  die  aouthern 
Btatea,  fteding  princhtally  on  tiie  la^  orthop- 
tera,  bdieved  oy  th«  Juidiaua  to  poaaees  Talnatue 
medicinal  properties,  and  eaten  aooordingly. 
Hie  roeoiea  of  the  genns  lye*>*a  (Latr.)  are  well 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  most  sav- 
age, Toracious,  and  quarrelsMne  of  the  family ; 
they  make  no  web,  out  prowl  on  the  ground 
by  night,  running  very  faei,  and  hiding  in  nat- 
ural or  artificial  ht^es  in  the  ground,  whioh 
th^  strengthen  with  allk ;  the  femalea  carry 
the  cocoon  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  oonr- 
affe,  etnne  guwding  it  under  stones;  the  yotu^ 
.muu  hatwed  elimb  on  tdie  abdoonen  of  the 


BMOer,  giriag  her  a  aumafenna  «»eii»w>e^ 
and  are  said  nsally  to  devour  her.  <Aie  of  Uit. 
largeat  and  mosteonmon  ipedes  ia  ^eZ./i(^ 
^enta),  about  1^  lumea  long,  hairy,  and 
UnidtUaok;  It  is  aa  large  aa  the  taranteii  ot 
Enr^e,  which  belongs  to  this  gtmua,  and  is  not 
nneooamm  in  Masaaohusetta ;  it  must  rarriy 
bite  persons,  from  its  habits  and  haunta,  though 
its  poison  may  produoe  ill  oonseqnenoeaif  in- 
troaooed  under  the  akin,  not  however  to  be 
con^iared  with  thoae  from  the  myffoie  of  the 
tropics ;  it  ia  very  aavage  and  tenacions  of  life. 
The  grans  attvw  (WahSc.)  includes  the  small- 
aiaed  speoiea  oommonly  called  jum{ung  spidets; 
they  inake  no  web,  wander  in  aearch  of  prey, 
and  eaat  the  skin  and  hibernate  in  silken-valvea 
reoeases;  they  are  common  in  smnmer  on  vails 
and  windows  in  the  sun,  walking  Jerka, 
OMwling  stealthily  up  to  dies,  and  jumping  with 
nrelyfidlingaoearacywhMinearonoa^.  The 
beet  known  Jnnqrinsn>id«r  in  New  Enriaad 
ia  the  X  /ianilUma  ^eatx%  about  i  inch  looft 
pale  gray  and  bidry^  the  abdomen  blackiah  witE 
a  grayish  aninilar  band;  it  is  very  common  in 
housea,  dweUing  in  eraoks  on  the  outside,  and 
wandering  about  in  the  son  in  search  of  fbod; 
before  leaping  at  a  fiy,  it  fixes  a  thread  to 
cure  itself  froan  falling.  It  ia  widely  distrib- 
uted. Ita  backward  gait  is  as  rapid  as  its  fu<- 
ward.  The  long-legged  epider  (pholm  At- 
2anticu«,  Hentz)  1»  about  ^  inch  long,  wi^  a 
narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs,  whick 
are  easily  separated  at  the  will  of  the  ammil 
when  seized  by  them ;  the  color  is  pale  gray; 
it  is  ooaaaoa  in  owners  of  dark  and  raraf 
used  room^  hi  odlara  and  chnrcshea,  ^mdng 
a  very  loose  web  eroised  in  all  diieetioBii 
which  is  very  r^idly  shaken  whoi  toudied; 
the  ems  are  carried  in  the  Jawa,  enrebvcd 
in  a  sUken  bag,  and  about  200  yooi^  are  rolled 
in  a  ball  not  laiver  than  a.pea ;  the  food  coo* 
eists  of  very  amall  insects,  though  they  eag^ 
devour  eaeh  other,  especially  when  yousg; 
they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who  stwe 
th^  cells  with  them  as  a  pro\n«on  for  their 
young.  The  European  repreaentative  ia  the  F. 
phalamgioideM  (Walofc.^.  The  common  hooH 
spider  \t^«naria  medteinalu,  Hentz)  is  veil 
known,  being  found  in  every  house  uid  cellar 
in  the  land ;  the  chelioeres  are  moderate,  and 
the  4Qi  pdr  d  feet  the  longest;  the  upperS 
qiinnereta  are  remarkably  larger  than  the  oth- 
vn,  and  the  4  antefimr'eyes  in  a  line  curved 
ba«ward.  It  ia  sedentary,  maldng  in  an  ob- 
eoure  comer  a  large  and  nearly  horizontal  veb, 
with  a  tnbular  habitation  at  the  upper  part;  it 
is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  varying  in  color  from 
pale  brown  to  bluiah  black  according  to  the 
absenoe  of  light  in  their  retreats,  with  a  dark 
band  on  each  aide  of  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
domen and  feet  varied  with  blackish ;  the  epe- 
oifio  name  is  derived  from  the  use  fomvlj 
made  of  the  web  in  cases  of  fever.  lu  fP*^ 
(Walck.)  tfae  web  is  either  vertioal  or  inofineo, 
and  the  threads  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  Iw 
regularly  geometrical  manner,  radiating  tctM 
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4b*  MBln  wWe  tiia  utima]  nmafau^  aoootd* 
i£g  to  the  abaenoe  of  dislDrbiiig  oatuei.  It  was 
into  A  spider  of  this  genus  that  the  iU-fitfed 
Aiaduie  was  transformed  by  Minerra,  aecord- 
to  Orid ;  and  it  was  also  this  that  saved  the 
of  Jlofaammed  bf  maldng  its  web  at  the 
«ibraiuM  of  the  oare  where  he  was  ocHaeaaled. 
The  common  eptira  (E.  vulfmrit^  Henti)  is  less 
than  an  inch  long,  with  a  fttU  body,  gray  with 
blackish  abdomen,  with  winding  white 
and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle ;  it  maj  almost 
be  aaid  to  be  donestjcated,  ita  geometrical  web 
bafaig  ao  often  met  with  near  the  windows  of 
Jioiues.--Tbe  long-legged^  roond-bodied  api- 
orannonlT-  oaUed  "IMhar  long^legB,"  ia 
one  of  the  traohearian  aradinids,  ao  naoMd 
from  the  respiratoiT'  organa  bong  radiated 
toaohnto,  reoeiviog  air  tbrongh  2  stigmatioopen- 
ings ;  it  is  the  harvert  spider  (ji&aSmfrwm 
nutum.  Linn.)  ia  Europe,  and  an  allied  roeeiea  in 
the  United  States.  The  eyes  are  3 :  uie  man- 
dibles end  in  doable  pinoen ;  the  legs  are  8, 
dender,  and  when  separated  from  toe  body 
•xhibit  signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  Ttiey 
are  hannlesa,  preying  upon  mites  and  smaU 
insects,  and  are  rery  common  in  the  fields. — 
For  fiirther  detwls  see  ehi4>.  xviii.  of  Remue's 
"  Insect  Arohitectnre,"  the  works  <tf  Kirby  and 
Bpence,  and  partionlarly  the  Hittoif  de»  thaattM 
Uptirm  (^«mwUm  tuitm  d  Buffon),  by  Baron 
WalckenaSr  (vols.  i..  iL,  and  uL,  8to..  Paris, 
1887-'44).  (See  Hin,  and  Soonnoir.) 

SPIBEB  GRAB,  or  8b&  Spidib,  the  name 
of  sereral  species  of  10-footed  short-tailed  croa- 
taoeana  of  the  crab  fsmilj,  and  more  partion- 
larly of  the  Ubinia  taaialieulata  of  North 
America  and  the  maia  squinado  of  Europe. 
In  L.  eanalimlata  (Say)  the  thorax  is  densely 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  the 
back;  the  rostrum  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and 
ohanoelled  between  the  eyes ;  the  anterior  feet 
are  unarmed  and  granoli^ed,  the  bands  elon- 
gated, and  the  fingers  white  at  tap.  The  body 
ta  oonrex  and  heart-shaped,  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  long  legs  qwvadi^  over  13  to  16 
busies;  the  eyea  smaU  and  Tory  short;  it  ia 
Maokish  green,  reiy  active,  and  fmcioaa-lotA- 
ing;  it  is  often  canght  in  neta,  and  bom  the 
wEarft  and  bridges  of  New  Tg"g)i)i"d ;  it  is  not 
used  for  food.  The  if.  »quinado  (Latr.),  or 
oorwich,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  4  to  6  iaohea 
long;  the  body  is  covered  with  spines  and 
haurs ;  it  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  W.  En- 
rope  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  making  ita  ap- 
pearance in  Great  Britain  abont  May  and  re- 
nuiinipg  till  September,  greatly  annoying  tbe 
fishermen  by  frightening  away  fish  and  larger 
orabs  and  lobeters  from  the  neta  by  its  oonstaat 
morements ;  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  though 
it  ia  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes;  the  yonng 
when  first  hatched  are  very  nnlike  their  pa- 
rents; as  many  as  80,000  eggs  have  been  found 
on  a  siiule  female.  Tho  ancdenta  beUeved  it 
to  be  endowed  with  reason,  and  repreeented  it 
nq>ended  from  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephesns 
M  an  emblem  of  wisdom;  it  ia  also  flgiued  on 
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tintr  meaak— XMmZm  orvtfM  (Latr.)  la  alao 

called'  glider  cnd> ;  the  body  is  f^iny,  and  the 
long  beak  bifarcabed;  the  hands  small  and  on- 
eqnai,  the  limba  l<Hig  and  hairy,  and  the  6th 
pair  imperfect;  it  ia  reddish  yellow,  qirea^ng 
aboHt  20  inches,  and  ahideonsrlooking  apeoies; 
it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
BPIKE.   Bee  Nail. 

SPIKENARD  (Ut  j^neo,  spike,  and  nardvt, 
uard),  a  name  giren  by  the  anments  to  a  va- 
riety of  aromatic  roots,  more  partionlarly  de»- 
ignated  by  the  additiraal  mention  of  their 
localities,  and  tapp(»ed  to  belong  to  the  vi^ 
xian  family..  The  name  is  now  apidied  to  an 
herbaoeous  plant  belonging  to  the  ginaeng 
frmily,  and  deeigaated  mraUa  rac^mota. 
ignmb  in  rich  woodlanda  in  the  United  States, 
and  ia  well  known  for  its  large,  ^oy,  aro- 
matie  roots.  It  resemble*  in  its  properties  the 
A.  wuduuK^M,  or  wild  sarsaparula,  and  both 
the  roots  and  the  berriea  are  used  for  prepare 
iug  a  tinotore,  which  is  held  in  repute  as  an  aro- 
matio  tonic,  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  diqdioretic, 
though  probably  poaaeeaing  littie  virtue. — The 
spikMiard  of  the  East  Indies  is  a  small  plant 
with  a  long  hairy  tap  root  (nardottaehyt  jata- 
flWHWt) ;  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
perfome.  Tha  European  ploughman's  spike- 
nard (invla  ««ny«a)  grows  on  Umeatone  scnla, 
and  ia  noted  for  its  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  scent, 
whieh  is  espwdally  offeoaiTe  to  fleas,  gnatsi  dto. 

SPINACH  (tsjnaeja  eteraeta,  linn.),  an 
herbeceoua  pot  nerb  of  the  chenc^iodiaaeons 
order,  having  hollow  and  branehlug  stems  a 
foot  or  more  high;  hastate  or  oblong  orate 
leaves;  polygamo-dioaoions  flowers,  the  barren 
in  long  spilua  and  apetalous,  the  fortile  in  clua> 
tws  (uoae  to  the  stem  near  the  jointst  the 
calyx  4-parted,  the  stamens  4,  styles  4,  seed 
vessel  cohering  to  the  calyx,  the  seed  round  or 
qtiny.  There  are  8  forms,  known  as  the  oom- 
mon,  the  smooth,  and  the  prickly,  the  last  be- 
ing the  hardiest,  while  the  smooth  is  mostly 
raised  for  summer  cr<^  Spinach  pre&ra  a 
well  pnlvmaed,  moist,  and  lich  s(h1  ;  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thin,  and  the  young  plants 
thinned  ont  and  kept  fr<ee  from  weeds.  Its 
native  eonntry  is  the  Levant. 

SPINAL  GORD.  SeeNnKrocsSrsmc,  toL 
Til  pp.  189, 190. 

SPINAL  DISEASES.  The  spinal  column  is 
mainly  kept  in  an  erect  pocdtkm  by  tiie  action 
of  the  musdes  inserted  into  it;  when  these 
musdes  are  enfeebled  in  o<Hisequenoe  of  long 
disuse,  the  spine  ia  apt  to  become  abnormally 
curved.  Lateral  curvatncp  is  generally  the 
form  of  disuue  thus  produced.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  among  those  who  take  proper  ex- 
Muise  and  are  maoh  in  the  open  wr.  Any  con- 
siderable degree  of  it  is  not  common  in  the 
male  aex,  but  it  is  very  general  among  growing 
school  girls  and  among  w<Hnen  confined  to 
sedwitary  oocnpaiiona.  "bi  them  it  depends 
partly  on  the  want  of  proper  physical  tr^uing, 
partiy  <m  the  {mvalrat  mode  (a  dresa,  wluon 
luunpflfa  the  free  novenants  of  the  anns,  and 
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malntainB  the  trunk  in  a  state  of  nnnatnral  re- 
pose. When  t^e  mascles  are  thus  enfeeblecl, 
young  girls  attempt  to  obtsfai  relief  from  ^e 
weariness  they  suffer  while  standing  or  sitting 
by  leaning  to  one  M%  by  samiorting  th«m- 
advea  on  one  1^  while  ue  anonldOT  <m  the 
opporite  ride  is  elerated,  4q.  When  aooh 
habits  are  onoe  formed,  lateral  eorvatare  soon 
makes  itself  evident.  This  is  always  double ; 
that  is,  if  there  be  in  the  lumbar  region  a  curve 
to  the  left,  there  will  be,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  eqnilibrinm  of  the  body,  a  corresponding 
eurve  in  the  dorsal  rof^on  to  the  right  The 
spinal  column  in  such  oases,  when  viewed  from 
behind,  presents  more  or  less  strongly  defined 
the  form  of  the  letter  S.  As  a  seoondsiy  result, 
lateral  curvature  arises  from  hip  joint  disease, 
disease  of  the  knee,  E^orteoing  of  one  of  tb» 
lower  extremities,  &o.  It  sometimes  occurs 
too  in  uiasans  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
mainly  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
which  thoa  become  sbnormiadly  dereloped, 
ud  draw  the  q>ine  ont  of  the  perpendioalar. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  lateral  curvatare 
■re  rather  those  of  the  debility  and  muscular 
•tony  which  produoe  it ;  the  defiHTnity,  unless 
it  be  extreme  and  tims  lead  to  interfere&oe 
with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  rarely  ^ves 
rise  to  pain  or  other  symptoms,  hut  the  pa- 
tient suffers  from  weakness  aod  weariness 
alone.  The  existence  of  curvature  of  the  spine 
Is  readily  ascertained  by  inspection ;  on  strip- 
ping the  patient  and  looking  at  him  from  be* 
bind,  the  lateral  deviation  of  the  niinal  oolnmn 
is  at  once  evident.  There  will  be  a  fulness 
of  the  ride  toward  which  the  spine  deviates, 
end  a  rinking  in  of  the  <q>porite  one ;  an  elerap 
tion  and  projection  of  one  ahonlder,  and  a  fair 
nesB  and  ^tparent  elenution  of  the  opporite  hia 
Hie  two  iwffiwww*  will  not  be  In  the  same  hon> 
xontal  line,  and  one  ride  of  tiie  chest  will  be 
fdller  and  the  other  more  depressed  than  natu- 
ral. Slight  oases  of  ^>inal  curvature  ore  best 
managed  by  merely  hygienic  measures,  im- 
proving the  general  heiutfa  by  fresh  air,  sea 
bathing,  and  proper  diet,  and  restoring  tone  to 
the  debUitsted  muscles  by  regular  and  system- 
atic exercise.  When  the  deformity  is  very  great, 
the  instrument  maker  must  be  called  in  to  wd 
in  straightening  the  spine  and  in  supporting  the 
euperincumbent  weight  which  tends  to  increase 
the  curvature,  while  means  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  gMieral  health  and  restore  the  power 
of  the  enibebled  mosoleB  mast  be  steadily jhif* 
Buedw — Serqjfiiloiu  cariea  nfthe  er 
iiteate.  In  strumous  subjects  the  bodies  of  the 
Tertebne  are  liable  to  tubercular  deporit  and 
to  cohseqnentinfiammation  and  caries.  Though 
it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  disease  of  early  childhood,  and  rarely 
oommenoes  after  puberty.  The  disease  most 
commonly  attacks  one  or  more  of  the  dorsal 
Tertebne ;  more  rarely  it  affects  the  cervical 
re^on,  and  least  frequently  of  all  the  lumbar. 
The  patient  at  first  is  week  and  languid,  and 
seema  indiqwsed  to  take  exercise.  Alter  atime 


a  dull  aching  pmn  in  the  affected  part  is  com- 
plained of,  particularly  after  exercase  or  when 
ihe  patient  is  subject  to  any  jar  or  concosrion; 
this  pain  is  relieved  by  rest  and  the  horizoDtri 
poutHHt.  i'rora  defioient  innervation  the  pa- 
tint  cannot  walk  as  firmly  as  usual ;  the  net 
arose  each  other,  and  he  is  ^it  to  to^  and  stum- 
ble. There  is  somedmes  ■pannodie  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extronitiei,  ot  oo- 
oarionally  they  may  be  rigid,  while  alteratinis 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  may  sometimss 
be  noticed.  With  these  symptoms  the  genenl 
healUi  is  impaired,  the  patient  becomes  pallid, 
and  Uie  nutrition  of  the  body  is  defi<uent.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  some  casoa 
pass  through  their  whole  course  without  tbs 
patient  compluning  of  pain  in  the  affected  part. 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  oomplunt,  while 
the  previoos  symptoms  contintte  or  are  ag^ 
rated,  curvature  of  the  spine,  at  first  trifimg, 
but  gradually  increasing,  beoomes  notice! 
This  corvatore  ia  peonliar  and  cfaaracterisde; 
it  la  not  gradual  and  rounded,  but  sharp,  ab- 
npt,  and  angular.  It  is  caused  by  the  gniitui 
abeorption  of  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  &e 
vertebras,  the  ^proximation  of  those  abofe 
and  bdowto  fill  the  vacant  spacoi,  and  tliecoi- 
seqnent  sharp  prqjection  of  the  spinous' pro- 
cesses. As  the  disease  advances,  the  parts  sup- 
plied with  nervous  influence  by  the  porti<Hi  d 
the  spinal  marrow  situated  below  the  seat  of 
disease  are  tftt  to  suffer  more  or  loss  from  pa- 
rai^s.  Bometunes  the  paralysia  is  complets^ 
and  motion  and  sensation  are  alike  abolished: 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  loses  oontral 
over  the  sphin<^er8  of  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
and  nrme  and  feooea  are  both  passed  iuvri- 
nntari^;  when  the  diaease  is  wtoated  ki^ 
np,  the  Amotions  <tf  both  digestion  and  re^in- 
turn  may  be  interfered  with.  Whoi  the  naralT^ 
ris  is  partial,  motion  suffers  earlier  and  moie 
soTerety  titan  sensation :  and  as  recovery  tskei 

ne,  sensation  is  completely  restored  long  be- 
motion.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
suppuration  is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  mattK 
making  its  way  along  the  psoas  or  intanui 
iliac  muscles,  most  frequently  riiows  itsdf  st 
the  groin  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  occurrence  of 
suppuration  ia  attwded  with  increased  genenl 
distiirbanoe  of  the  economy  and  witii  heetie 
fever,  and  is  commonly  a  &tal  symptom.  Whea 
the  diagnoris  ia  certain,  the  treatmMit  of  scro^ 
nlons  caries  of 'the  vertebreo,  if  not  alwair* 
eatiafaotory,  is  soffidently  simple.  Anchyloos 
of  the  vNtebrs  is  the  most  &vorabl6  termina- 
tion to  be  looked  fbr,  and  to  favor  its  occar- 
renoe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  ir> 
ritation  caused  by  any  disturbance  of  the  dis- 
eased parts,  the  patiwt  must  be  kept  in  tbs 
horizontal  posture,  if  posrible  upon  a  condi 
which  will  admit  some  change  of  postlioa  of 
tiie  limbs  and  trunk  without  risk  of  moving 
the  diseased  bones  upon  each  othw.  Modersts 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  setons  or  stri^ 
of  b''Tt*""c  plaster       be  empbyad  in  tbs 
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nelghborbood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
diet  shoald  be  nntritiouB  and  digestible,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  red  meats,  and  sometimes  of 
ale  or  wioe.  Iron,  cod  liver  oil,  the  phoi^hates, 
and  tonics  will  be  nsefil. — ^nnol  mtntngitig. 
Thongh  rare,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
the  spine  occasionallj  occurs  without  an;'  com- 

Slication  with  brain  disease.  The  invasion  of  the 
isease  ma;  be  preceded  hy  feelings  of  languor 
and  discomfort,  or  sensatloas  of  creeping  sad 
pricking  m&j  oocnr  in  the  extremities.  The 

{>atient  is  then  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the 
ower  extremities  and  along  the  spinal  oolnmn, 
Inoreased  by  nootion  bnt  not  hj  pressnre.  The 
pain  is  often  of  a  darting,  lancinating  char- 
acter, and  the  general  sensibilitr  is  (men  tot* 
mack  exalted.  After  a  tame  t^oiUo  ccNatrwH 
tion  of  the  mnsoles  of  the  spinal  oolnmn,  ex- 
tending oommonly  to  the  linU^s,  takes  place ; 
more  rarely  clonic  convnlsions  occur.  The 
respiration  is  freqnent  and  difficolt,  the  pulse 

Snick,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  The  disease 
I  generally  fatal,  death  commonly  taking  place 
within  a  week  from  the  inrflaion.  Local  Wood- 
letting,  opiates,  and  mercurials  are  the  reme* 
ides  generally  recommended ;  bnt  aconite  and 
ooniom  are  employed  by  homoeopathists  as  the 
most  antagonistio  medicines. — ^The  spinal  mar- 
row may  be  attacked  by  sangnineous  oonges* 
tion.  In  snoh  cases  sadden  paralysis  oooora^ 
limited  sometimes  to  the  opper  extremities^ 
which  Tn&j  disappear  again  at  the  end  of  a  hw 
hours.  When  the  paralyris  lasts  for  weeks  or 
months,  there  is  always  some  doabt  <tf  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  oon- 
sLsts  of  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  In 
the^neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts,  of  blis- 
ters, Ac,  and  lastly  of  cathartics.  In  some  oases 
it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  slow  and 
moderate  induction  of  the  mercurial  Inflaenoe. 
— Apoplexg  from  hamorrhagie  ^utUm  in- the 
tpinal  canal.  According  to  OUivier,  the  first 
symptom  is  invariably  a  sharp  pun  at  the  part 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  hamorrhage. 

At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  patlmt  falls 
suddenly,  but  withont  losing  his  consoionsneea, 
■track  with  paralysis."  The  paralysifl  allbots 
the  motor  nerves  more  than  the  sensory ;  it  af^ 
foots  bo^  sides  of  the  body.  When  the  eflh- 
rion  occurs  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  lower 
extremities  done  are  paralyzed ;  higher  op,  it 
affects  the  fnnotions  of  the  bladder  and  the  reo- 
tnm ;  if  in  the  cervical  region^  paralysis  of  the 
npper  extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
impending  suffocation  are  uoiMsei.—Sofiening 
of  the  tpinal  marrow,  preceded  or  not  by  in- 
flammation of  its  Bobst^ce  (myeliUM),  is  a  rare 
disease,  with  the  history  and  diaraoter  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted. 
It  is  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing  paraly- 
sis of  the  parts  whose  nervons  influence  is  sap- 
plied  hy  the  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  below 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

SPINDLER,  Eabl,  a  German  mnrelist,  bom 
in  Breslan,  Oet.  10, 1790,  died  at  the  baths  of 
IVeiersba^  July  12, 1866.  He  was  ednoated 
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at  Straeboui^,  retamed  to  Germany  to  avoid 
the  French  conscription,  lived  for  a  time  at 
Augsburg,  joined  a  oompany  of  strolling  play- 
ers, and  piodnced  several  dramas.  Devoting 
himself  afterward  to  novd  writing,  his  most 
sncoessfal  productions  were  the  historical  ro- 
mances Der  Sattard  (8  vols.,  Zorioh,  1826),  of 
the  period  .of  the  emperor  Budolph  U.,  Der 
Jvde  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  182?),  of  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Oonstaaoe,  and  Der  Jetuit  (8 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  18S9),  of  the  18th  century. 
He  had  remarkable  facuKty,  and  his  nov<ds 
fbrm  more  than  100  volnmw,  beside  which  he 
edited  about  800  volnmes  of  translated  novda, 
and  al(me  wrote  the  VerifiMmneiMiidkt,  a  peri- 
odioal  medley  (raseA«niu«&).  from  1880  his 
death.  Among  the  best  of  nis  later  romanees 
are  the  Boa  Conttrietar  (1886),  Der  VogtU 
hAneUervomlnibet  (1842),  and  FridoUn  Sekwert- 
herger  (1844-'6).  Henzel  calls  him  the  best 
German  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

SPINE,  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  vertebrate 
dceleton  extending  from  tiie  head  to  the  sa- 
crum in  man,  protecting  the  spinal  cord  in  its 
bony  canal,  occnpying  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  sop- 
porting  the  Jramework  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
In  man  it  is  composed  of  34  bones,  7  cervical, 
IS  dorsal,  and  ff  lumbar,  affording  as  they  are 
ritaoted  in  the  neck,  back,  or  loins;  the  saerom 
and  coccyx  belong  also  to  the  spine,  and  in 
mai^  of  Uie  lower  animals  are  not  dlstingaish- 
able  except  by  size  and  position.  Each  verte- 
l»a  has  a  body,  convex  in  frvnt,  flat  above  and 
bdow,  where  it  is  J(nned  by  inteirertebral  car- 
tilages to  the  others  of  the  chain;  from  this 
spring  the  prooeases  which,  oontinned  back- 
ward, form  the  laminee  endomng  the  vertebral 
canal,  surmounted  by  the  spinous  processes; 
on  the  sides  are  i  transverse  processes  directed 
ontward,  and  4  articular  processes,  2  'above 
and  2  bdow,  and  4  grooves  more  or  leeB.dee|i 
for  the  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  oem- 
oals  may  be  known  by  the  foramm  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebral  artery,  the 
dorsals  by  the  artioolar  smfsoes  for  M»  ribo^ 
and  the  lumbar  1^  thdr  large  sixe;  the  atlas 
or  Ist  eenrieal  has  the  fim  of  an  irregular 
ring,  and  the  a^  or  8d  the  odontoid  pracesa 
rising  vertically  from  the  body,  between  these 
two  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  being 
performed,  and  the  nodding  movements  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  occiput;  the  7th  oer- 
vioal  has  a  very  long  and  prominent  spinous 
process,  easily  perceived  through  the  skm,  and 
often  an  important  guide  in  surgery;  the  last 
Inmbar  has  its  body  cot  obliquely  on  the  lower 
surface  from  before  backward  and  from  below 
upward,  and  is  much  the  thickest  in  front,  for 
more  advantageous  articulation  with  the  sa- 
orom.  The  spine  forms  about  i  the  total  length 
of  the  body,  the  neok  in  a  persim  0  feet  h^ 
bdng  about  8  inches,  the  back  12,  and  uie 
X/dxa  6.  It  is  convex  in  front  in  the  nedc,  omi- 
oave  in  the  baek^  and  convex  in  the  \<atim\ 
there  is  alio  a  alight  lateral  ourvatnre  in  the 
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doraal  region,  arivbog  from  the  light  arm  being 
moH  aetivelj  ezeroiBed  than  tiie  left;  it  has 
tiie  form  of  an  irregalar  tmnoated  pyramid, 
tiie  base  resting  on  Uie  saoram  and  the  apex 
sapporting  the  head;  npon  its  anterior  snrftce 
in .  the  trvnk  are  siq^rted  the  aorta,  lower 
TMia  esra,  and  the  great  nerrooa  gan^L— 
For  detub  see  Oohpakuttb  Asavomt,  Fhilo- 

BOPHfOAI.  AMATOMTf  and  MaMMAUA. 

SPINEL  (Ft.  ^nelle),  a  mineral,  ■ometsmes 
Tanked  among  the  preoioos  stones,  oeonrring  in 
regular  octahedrons  and  dodeoahedrons,  vari- 
onsly  modified ;  hairdness,  8  \  qweifio  gravitj, 
8.6  to  4.9.  The  color  is  commonly  rane  shade 
of  red,  bat  is  sometimes  bine,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.  When 
pure,  it  is  a  eompoand  of  magnesia  28,  alamina 
73 ;  bnt  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some 
extent  by  one  or  more  of  the  protoxides  of  iron, 
dnc,  or  manganese,  or  by  lune,  and  the  alu- 
mina also  by  peroxide  of  iron ;  henoe  the  nn- 
merooa  Tarieties  of  the  speoiea.  These  are  de- 
nominated aeoording  to  their  colors,  tatd  soma 
.  among  thua  are  often  aoi^KMed  to  belong  to 
other  species.  The  blaok  vanetiee  are  called  ple- 
onaate;  the  searlet,  tf^nA  nhj\  the  rose  red, 
balas  raby;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red,  mbi- 
celle ;  the  violet,  almandhie  rnby ;  and  the  green, 
eeylanite.  The  ffoutu  ds  tang  of  the  jewellers 
ia  of  blood  red  or  ooohineal  color.  The  min- 
eral is  InAisiUe  before  the  blowpipe  alone,  and 
is  not  attacked  by  acids.  "Die  most  valnable 
apinels  are  foimd  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  otlier 
eastern  conntries,  in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles 
in  river  beds.  A  remarkable  ref^on  for  spinels 
is  the  N.  W.  part  of  New  Jersey,  extcwiding 
from  Andover  in  Sassez  co.  to  Amity  and  War- 
wick over  die  state  line  into  New  York.  The 
orystab  are  fbmd  of  very  Tarions  colors,  and 
aometimea-nrybeentiftil.  The  rooks  are  granu- 
lar linieatow  and  serpentine.  At  Amity  erya- 
tala  have  been  foond  16  Inches  in  diameter,  ioA 
one  of  40  Iba.  weight,  Otber  looaliOea  of  fh« 
mineral  are  in  Antwerp,  Jeffisraon  oo.,  N. 
Gonremear,  St  Lawrence  co.,  and  sc«ne  towns 
in  central  Masaoohnaetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit 
for  jewelry  are  rare ;  if  of  more  than  4  carats, 
they  are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  half  as  much 
as  diiunonds  of  eqnal  size.  The  red  varieties 
are  said  to  be  sold  for  tme  mbies,  fnnn  which 
tiiey  ore  with  difflonlty  distingoished ;  and 
many  of  the  others  are  often  confonoded  with 
other  preoioos  stonee  (tf  similar  hardness  and 
specific  gravity.  The  optical  properties  alone 
may  dedide  without  analysis  between  the  col- 
orless spinel  and  the  limpid  topaz  of  Siberia. 
Dnfr^noy  was  oUiged  to  apply  the  test  of  po- 
larization of  light  to  a  whita  ont  s^el  from 
India,  wbidi  was  nippoMd  to  be  eluier  a  dia^ 
mond  or  a  white  emerald.  He  describes  one 
of  a  dear  crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing 
1,1S0  grains,  of  great  beanty,  valued  at  100,000 
to  110,000  franca, 

SPINET,  an  ancient  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  harpsichord,  by  which  it  was  super- 
•eded  aa  early  aa  the  16th  oentory.  Ita  geoeiaL 
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toma  is  that  of  a  harp,  and  U  waa  orii^Biny 

called  the  couched  harp. 

SPINNING.  See  Comnr  Uahcfacstbi, 
IraxN,  and  Bops. 

SPINOLA,  Ambeosio,  marquis  a  Bpaoiah 
general,  bom  in  Genoa  in  1669,  died  at  Cast^ 
nnovo  di  Scriyia,  S^  26, 1680.  He  niooMd- 
ed  hia  f/Hher  in  the  mweantile  barinesi,  but  it 
the  Bolidtation  of  his  brother  Fednioo,  adn^ 
ral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  ooart  ai  tbe 
Netherlands,  entered  the  militaiy  service  of 
Spun  tu  1602,  raised  and  equipped  a  corps  of 
9,000  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  shorty  *fl^ 
ward  went  to  the  Netherlands,  serving  at  fint 
under  Mendoza.  In  1608  he  waa  appmnted 
oommander-in-ohief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1604  he  closed  the  tiege  of 
Ottend,  achieving  a  brilliant  victory.  Thissiege 
lasted  S  years,  and  cost  180,000  lives  to  the  be- 
siegers. He  captured  jQlicb  in  1622  and  Bre* 
da  in  1626.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Italy 
against  the  French.  His  death  is  said  to  ban 
been  hastened  by  disappointment  at  the  ne^ect 
<^the  Spanish  govoiunent  to  aatisfy  his  hesTy 
olaims  incnrred  in  fitting  ont  and  paying  tiia 
troops  under  his  command. 

SPIKOZA,  Babuch,  or  Bekxdkt,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  of  Jewish  descent,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam, Nov.  24, 1682,  died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  SI, 
1677.  His  Hebrew  name  Baruch  was  by  himself 
translated  into  LaUn  as  Benedictus.  Hiafether, 
a  flourishing  merchant,  had  escaped  to  Eollani 
from  persecution  in  Portugal,  where  the  family 
had  previously  resided.  At  first  intended  for 
commerce,  hia  pasuon  for  study  as  well  aa  bii 
slight  physical  constitution  induced  his  parents 
to  educate  him  for  the  rabbinical  profesfflon.  B 
is  remarked  by  £uno  Hscher  that  the  8  earliest 
oontiuMital  philosc^ers  of  modem  times  »- 
ceired  their  impulse  fivm  rdi^n :  DescsutN 
ma  apa^  of  the  Jesuits;  IfalebraneheatDfied 
fai  die  orat(»7  of  Paris;  Spinoza  was  a  Haofl* 
<tftheTalmad.  The  interest  with  which  ^ono- 
za  devoted  hlnuelf  to  the  Jewiah  theology,  sod 
his  remarkaUe  capacity,  won  the  admiratiMinot 
only  of  the  masters  of  tbe  Hebrew  school  ia 
Amsterdam,  but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  ¥ar- 
teira,  who  became  his  iustmctor  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  cabala.  Though  he  spoke  vith 
reserve  on  religious  matters,  he  was  suspected 
even  before  his  16th  year  of  verging  towyd 
heresy,  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows  reported 
his  first  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  wutj  of 
substance  in  the  universe  in  such  a  way  that  he 
appeared  to  ooutemn  the  law  of  Uoses,  and  to 
deny  the  immortdi^  of  the  soul  and  the 
ality  of  angelio  communications.  SummoMd 
b^bre  the  Jndgea,  be  waa  neither  moved  1^ 
vordaofldndnMB  nor  deterred  by  threats;  tad 
when  Morteira  vowed  "to  return  with  tbe 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand."  he  anticipated  ex- 
oonununioiUion  by  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  synagogue.  He  turned  from  Je'i*^'* 
Ohristian  assocaationa.  The  gynagwne  hoped 
to  retain  him  by  an  offer  of  1,000  florins  an- 
noally  for  hia  silence  and  oecaaional  attendgw 
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at  tii^  oeraBonlee.  He  f^eoied  U  fhe  le  itffl.  oae  of  the  beet  e^esUkme  of  the  Oar- 
aasertion  that  he  Boaght  not  gold  bat  ^th,  teetan  philosophy,  and  contains  in  an  appendix 
and  soon  afterward  an  att^pt  was  made  to  the  germ  of  his  own  Mhiea.  It  immedi^x 
assasednate  him  in  the  street,  bat  he  parried  gave  him  the  repatation  of  a  great  philosopher: 
the  Mow.  He  neglected  the  repeated  summooB  his  friendship  was  sought  bj  the  learned,  aaa 
of  the  synagogae  to  trial,  and  at  length  in  1655  hr  men  of  distinction  in  publio  life,  as  Jan  de 
the  anathema  marmatha,  or  greater  exoom-  Witt  and  Cond6.  His  second  work,  entitled 
mnnioation,  was  nttered  against  him  with  an  Traetatvt  Theologieo-PoUtieut^  published  anon- 
awful  ceremonial,  and  before  a  Tast  assembly,  ymondy  m  1670,  treats  the  relati<Hi  b^ween 
His  stndies  had  already  taken  a  wide  range,  chorch  and  state,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Portogoese,  Spanish,  his  philosophical  writings.  Religion,  he  main- 
Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  langnages,  and  tains,  is  neither  doctrine  nor  evltuf  bnt  is  es- 
vas  studying  Latin  ander  the  physidan  Van  sentially  the  love  of  Ood,  the  expression  of 
Ende,  cdebrated  by  his  tragic  death.  This  which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its  worship 
langaage  iutrodnoed  him  not  only  to  Christian  is  virtne.  Doctrines  belong  to  the  domain  of 
learning,  bnt  also  to  the  literatore  and  philoso'  philoBophT,  actions  to  that  of  the  ste^  feel- 
pby  of  classical  antiquity,  Uien  studied  with  ings  to  that  of  religiMi.  Absolate  froedont 
special  enthosiasm.  A  more  important  result  should  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last,  whilo 
was  that  it  cpeaed  to  him  the  writintm  of  Des-  the  seoond  should  be  related  by  the  state  in 
oartes.  It  was  while  in  the  house  of  Van  Ende,  the  interest  of  order  and  tranqaiUity.  Hetiliere- 
wbo  was  charged  with  taking  a  profane  if  not  fore  advocated  a  state  religion,  which  should 
athelstio  view  of  all  soienee,  that  his  final  rap-  ordain  ceremonials,  bat  not  private  creeds,  and 
tore  with  Judaism  ooonrred.  He  fell  in  love  leave  liberty  of  thoof^t  inviolate  by  laws  of 
with  the  danghter  of  his  master,  who,  however,  observance.  This  view  is  substantially  the 
married  a  Hamburg  merohant.  The  Talmud  same  as  that  urged  in  England  by  I>r.  Arnold, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to  learn  some  He  referred  to  the  Bible  for  support  of  his  opin* 
mechanical  art.  ^inoza  had  therefore,  while  ions,  and  was  thus  led  to  discass  its  aathentici- 
In  the  synagogue,  learned  the  ut  of  polishing  fy,  to  distingoish  between  the  &cts  narrated 
glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  dec.,  in  and  tbe  coloring  received  from  the  minds  of 
which  he  attained  eminent  profioienoy,  and  by  the  writers,  and  thus  to  lay  the  fbondatioa  of 
which  he  gained  his  snbsistenoe  daring  the  re-  tiie  ratioiudiit  sciiool  xnterpretatbn  which 
milder  of  his  life.  £iiled  frnn  Amstwdam  afterword  flourished  in  Ctomany.  In  Uie  TVw- 
by  the  magistrates  on  ^>plh»tion  <tf  the  rab-  totot  and  in  the  liters  to  Oldenborg  c<Hioam- 
bins,  he  Urad  fw  a  short  nme  with  a  fneoA  in  Ing  it  are  contuned,  acoording  to  Qoine^  the 
the  vi<^nity,  went  thence  to  Bhynsbnrg,  near  gwm  of  all  the  exeg^oal  prinoifdes  of  Stranas, 
Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed  to  Voor-  who  styled  Spinoza  the  father  of  qmmlative 
bnrg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yielded  to  Ae  theobgy.  The  work  was  condemned  by  the 
request  of  his  friends  to  reside  entirely  at  the  ehnroh,  the  synagogue,  and  the  state ;  nomer- 
BU^^e.  "All  his  time,"  says  Oolerua,  '*  waa  oua  recitations  of  it  i^peared,  eq>edally  from 
nwnt  in  meditation  and  in  working  on  gUss,"  Cartesian  theologians ;  yet  it  was  distributed 
the  leisure  derived  from  his  trade  being  given  and  read  throughoat  Europe.  It  waa  poblished 
to  philosophy,  Benounoing  his  parenta  and  and  translated  with  divers  devotaonal,  histori- 
early  friei^s,  his  national  niith,  and  domestic  oal,  antiqaarian,  and  even  medical  titles  em- 
h^piness,  he  presents  a  remarkable  example  ployed  to  disguise  it.  Averse  to  controversy, 
of  mdepeodence  and  persistency  of  thooght  and  reaping  nothing  hut  assults  from  publi- 
In  poverty  and  scditDde.  His  friend  ffimon  eaticm,  Spinoza  withheld  his  other  and  more  im- 
de  Tries  wished  to  make  him  heir  to  a  lo^  porfaint  works,  which  were  firstpnblished  after 
woperty,  bat  was  persuaded  1^  him  to  leave  it  his  death  by  his  friend  Lodwig  Ueyer,  s  phy- 
m  ttremenoe  to  his  brother.  Aftw  the  death  noian  of  Amsterdam.  Hisbewth,  nerar  v%or- 
of  nts  parents,  he  transferred  his  share  of  the  ona,  soffered  frmn  nnremitted  confinHnent  and 
inheritance  to  his  ^ator&  £a  1678  the  pro-  devotion  to  study.  He  sometimes  passed  entire 
feasorship  of  philosophy  in  the  nniverrity  of  months  without  leaving  his  chamber,  oerapied 
Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the  condition  only  with  meditation,  conversation  witii  Ids 
being  that  he  should  teach  nothing  opposed  to  friends,  and  answering  letters  on  philosophical 
the  established  religion ;  but  he  deohned  it  on  subjects.  In  a  l^ter  dated  July  16,  1676,  he 
Che  ground  that  the  duties  wonld  interfere  with  promises  fhrther  explanations  "if  my  life  he 
his  task  of  freOvSpeoulatitm.  When  it  was  pro-  continued."  In  the  following  year  the  phthisis, 
posed  to  obtain  a  pension  for  him  from  Louis  from  which  he  had  long  saffeied,  assomed  a 
XIV.,  he  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  dedi-  dangerous  character.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
eato  to  that  monarch.  Yet,  while  renouncing  ing  of  his  death  he  conversed  with  his  hort 
Aese  advantagea,  he  endured  the  toil  and  wants  and  hostess,  and  urged  tiiem  to  attend  church, 
ofpoverty,waswoot  to  protract  his  laborsinto  reminding  them  of*the  special  obligation  of 
tiie  night,  and  lived  on  the  subtest  soiAenanee.  religioua  duties.  He  often  impressed  on  ohil- 
ffis  first  work  waa  entitled  BmaU  Dm  OarUt  dren  the  du^  of  religions  observances  as  wdl 
Primipiorvm  PA^bsspAte  Pan  I.  «t  11^  Mum  u  of  obedienoe  to  parents,  and  had  previonaly 
AsM^riwi^MiWMfnitoCAmateidam,  1668).  It  thus  answered  a  doubt  of  his  hostess:  "Tour 
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religion  ia  a  good  one ;  yon  ought  not  to  seek 
another,  nor  doubt  that  it  will  seoare  yow  sal- 
vation, provided  that  yoa  add  to  your  piety 
the  tranquil  virtues  of  domestio  life."  At  noon 
be  again  conversed  with  them,  while  smok- 
ing, asking  them  as  usual  what  profit  they 
had  derived  from  the  eennon.  He  died  during 
their  absence  in  Um  afternoon,  in  the  pnwnoe 
only  of  a  physician  whom  he  had  snmmonad 
firom  Amatordam.  Oalnnmies  were  current; 
his  brother  waa  detained  in  Anuterdam  by 
lIlneiB;  a  ^ster  named  Rebecca  waa  absent 
though  making  inquiries  concerning  the  in- 
heritance:  yet  liis  fnneral  waa  attended  and 
condnotea  by  illoptriouB  friends.  His  manu- 
acripts  were,  in  accordance  with  his  order,  sent 
to  hia  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a 
year  appeared  his  posthumous  works :  Hthica, 
OrdxM  OeometriM  BemonMtrata^  oontaining  his 
pliilosophical  doctrine,  which  had  been  written 
betweeal663andl666;  Traetatutde Intellects 
£mendatione,  and  Traetatut  Polities*,  both  of 
them  fragments ;  a  collection  of  letters  to  Ol- 
denburg, Simon  do  Tries,  Ludwig  Meyer,  and 
Bleyenbergh ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketcuh  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  idming  to  give  ft  a  logical 
development.  Ho  was  of  medium  stature,  with 
dark  hair  thickly  covering  an  oval  head,  hlaok, 
■maJl,  brilliant  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  and  pointed 
ehin,  his  features  marking  at  once  his  southern 
and  oriental  descent.  His  countenance  was 
constantly  pervaded  with  traces  of  sufiiiring  and 
deep  thought,  the  tiynum  r^robatumu  of  Co- 
krus,  but,  according  to  Hegel,  the  signet  of  a 
philosopher  who  rejected  the  errors  and  pas- 
rions  of  mankind. — ^Ihe  fame  of  Spinoza  baa 
had  a  remarkable  fortune.  At  first  .a  general 
cry  of  horror  waa  raised  against  him.  He  waa 
represented  in  portraits  with  livid  and  grim- 
atung  countenance  and  snaky  h^,  bearing  the 
InscaiptioD:  "Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist.**  Bayle 
called  him  a  systematic  atheiat,  and  Leitodti 
the  aonte  bnt  pro&ne  author  of  a  wretched  doo* 
trine;  Ualebranohe  termed  hlaaystem  aohimera, 
both  ridionlons  and  terrible;  and  Uassillon  in- 
veighed against  him  as  a  monster.  Germany  has 
since  witnessed  the  rehabilitation  and  almost 
the  apotheosis  of  his  name.  To  his  infinenee 
hare  been  attributed  the  pantheistic  tendencies 
of  Herder  and  Schleiermacher,  the  pRilosophioal 
schemes  of  Sdielling  and  Hegel,  and  the  rev- 
erent contemplation  of  nature  which  underlies 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  whidi 
has  inspired  modem  landscape  painting,  and 
which  has  prompted  the  attainments  in  physi- 
cal science  in.  the  present  century.  Sohleier- 
maoher  aa^:  '^Omr  reverentially  with  me  a 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  bat  pro- 
eoribed  Sphioza.  The  Pivine  Spirit  transfbsed 
him,  the  infinite  was  his  be^nning  and  end,  the 
universe  was  his  only  and  everlasting  love.  In 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he  mirrored 
himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and  saw  also  how 
he  was  its  noblest  mirror.  Full  of  religion 
waa  he,  and  full  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  therefore 
he  atanda  alone  and  unr]  railed,  master  in  his 


art,  bat  exalted  aheve  probae  sode^,  with- 
out  disciples  and  without  even  citizenship." 
— The  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  a  demon- 
stratioB  from  the  8  definitions  and  7  axioms  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Ethiea.  "No  traMiae," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly 
geome^ieal  method.  It  rests  on  deflnitioM 
and  axtoms,  tnm  which  the  propoeitiofis  in 
derived  in  close,  brief^  and  usually  pmpknoaa 
dflmautratHHQS.  The  few  exjdanatku  he  bia 
thought  neoessary  are  eonlwawd  in  adiefia. 
Thus  a  fabric  is  eraeted  aatonishing  and  bevfr 
dering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regnlariy  ean* 
strueted  that  the  reader  most  paose  and  reton 
on  his  steps  to  diseorer  an  vnar  in  the  work- 
manship, while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowledge 
the  good  faith  and  intimate  persua^oo  oi  hav- 
ing obtuned  the  truth  which  the  acata  and 
deep- reflecting  autiiw  everywhere  diq>lsys.'' 
The  following  are  the  deflnitiMia  and  sziomB: 
Definitiem.  1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  owa 
cause,  I  mean  a  thing  the  essence  of  whidi  ia* 
Tolves  the  existence  of  it,  or  a  thing  whidi 
oannot  be  oonoeived  of  except  as  existing.  % 
A  thing  finite  is  tfai^  whiob  can  be  limited  by 
another  thing  of  the  same  nature ;  «.  a  body 
ia  called  finite,  beoanse  it  can  ^wi^  be  coa- 
eeived  as  Ukct.  But  body  does  not  liarit 
thought,  nor  thought  limit  body.  8.  By  nb- 
stanoe  I  mean  thM  which  exiata  in  itself,  and  is 
conceived  of  by  itself;  the  oonc^ticm  ol  wtdd 
does  not  involve  the  conomlion  of  any  thing 
else  as  the  cause  of  it  4.  By  attribute  I  meu 
what  the  intellect  perceives  of  enbrtance  as  ooa- 
statuting  the  essence  of  snbstaDoe.  fi.  By  mode 
I  mean  the  accidents  (affeetionefi  of  sobetaeoe, 
by  whidi  it  is  conceived.  6.  God  is  a  braig 
absolutely  infinUe,  a  subetanoe  consisting  in- 
finite attribntes,  each  of  which  expressei  aa 
Infinite  and  eternal  eeaenoe.  Explanation:  I 
say  absolutely  infinite,  not  infinite  m»  gmen; 
fca  of  what  u  infinite  only  aw  {WMfv  the  d- 
tribtttee  are  not  infinite  but  finite;  hot  tlHt 
which  is  absolutely  infinite  oontidDS  in  its  on 
essence  every  thing  which  knplies  essence  and 
which  involves  no  finpossibility.  7.  Tbatduag 
is  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  neeeadty  of  id 
own  nature,  uid  is  determined  in  its  operatiHi 
by  itself  only.  That  thmg  is  not  free,  bat  m- 
oeseary,  which  is  called  into  existoice  by  some- 
thing else,  and  is  determined  in  its  operstisa 
according  to  a  fixed  and  d^ite  method.  8. 
Eternity  is  existence  Itself^  as  foUowmg  neosi-. 
aarily  md  solely  from  the  definition  of  the  ikmf 
which  is  eternal.  Explanation :  Because  raoh 
existence  is  oonoeived  as  an  eternal  vnity,  and 
therefore  oannot  be  explained  by  duration,  erca 
though  the  doration  be  vithont  beginning  v 
end.  Jwiom$.  1.  All  Uunga  that  are,  exist  a 
thanselves  or  in  o&en,  fi.  Thi^  whieh  oanu* 
be  oonedved  as  existing  through  uother,  most 
be  owcdved  through  and  in  iteelt  3.^00* 
given  oanse  an  effect  neoeasarily  follows,  and 
if  there  be  no  given  cause  no  effect  can  fd&ow. 
4.  The  knowledge  of  an  affect  depends  OR  tba 
knowledge  of  the  ckuo^  and  indndea  it  >• 
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TUags  Oat  hvre  nothing  in  oomnHm  vHh  mok  tiuir  ani^  what  the  imagiualioa  isolates  and 

other  cannot  be  understood  throogh  oae  an-  individualizes,  and  attains  to  adeqnate  or  ez- 

c^w;  that  i%  the  oono^>ti(ML  of  one  does  not  haastive  knowledge,  to  nniverscu  or  divine 

hiTC^Te  that  of  thA  other.   6.  A  true  idea  is  Ideaa,  whioh  are  pure  thoughts,  not  involTing 

one  that  oorreeponds  vith  its  object  (eum  ne#  the  conception  of  exten»ion,  and  not  condsting 

ideato),  1.  The  essence  of  any  thing  whioh  can  in  images  or  words.   The  mind  is  passive  and 

be  conceived  as  nos-existent  does  not  involve  in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  inSuenced  by  in- 

existenoe.— finch  is  the  outfit  of  umple  meta-  adequate  ideas,  and  is  active  and  free  in  so  fftr 

phynoal  ideas,  from  which  the  system  is  evolv-  as  its  ideas  are  adeqnate.   If  all  objects  of 

ed  in  a  series  of  tiieorvms.  It  follows  from  tiie  knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  relations  to 

definition  of  substauce  that  it  is  necessary  and  the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowledge  of  par- 

iniusite,  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  ticnlar  outward  things,  nature,  life,  or  history, 

it  ia  therefore  Giod,  the  only  self-ex^tent,  all-  becomes  in  fact  a  knowledge  of  Ood ;  and  the 

perfect,  audabsolotely  infinite  Bting.  Notjiing  more  complete  sacfa  knowledge,  the  more  the 

•listaezoept  M^Mtuoe,  and  the  mooes  of  Ita  at*  mind  is  rMsed  above  what  ia  pertdiable  in  the 

tribntea,  SalMtanoe  cannot  prodooe  sahetanoe,  phenomena  to  tiie  idea  which  lies  beyond  them, 

nd  tiMrefore  there  ia  no  moh  thing  as  neation,  It  dwells  exclusively  npon  the  eternal,  is  ocon- 

no  bqfinning  or  end,  bat  all  thi^  haw  neoes-  pied  with  everlasting  uws,  emancipates  itself 

•arily  flowed  from  the  Infinite  i^ng,  and  will  from  the  conditions  of  duration,  and  secures  its 

oontiniie  to.fiow  on  for  over,  in  the  same  man-  iamwrtaUty,  by  becoming  "  of  such  a  nature 

Ber  aa  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  followa,  that  the  portion  of  it  which  will  perish  with 

and  wiU  foUow  from  etwnity  to  eternity,  that  the  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  it  which 

the  angles  of  it  are  eqoal  to  two  right  angles,  shall  endure,  shall  be  insignificant."   The  law 

Of  the  infinite  nmnber  of  infinite  attributes  of  of  passion  is  tlmt  all  things  desire  life,  seek  for 

Deity,  only  two  are  known  to  os,  extension  energy,  for  fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every 

and  thonght,  the  o]:))eotive  and  satyeotive  of  ungle  being  pursues  that  which  will  give  it  in- 

which  he  is  the  idei^ity.   Body  is  a  mode  of  creased  vitality.    Man  gathers  life  and  self- 

eitension,  whioh  being  illimitable  cannot  be  mastery  only  from  the  absolute  Being;  the 

divided ;  thought  is  a&o  infinite,  and  mental  love  of  God  is  the  extinction  of  all  other  do- 

tots  ore  modes  of  it.  It  followa  also  that  Qod  aires ;  and  virtue  is  the  knowledge  and  power 

ii  the  (uily  free  cause  (eaiaa  Hbera) ;  all  other  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  the  exhaustive  end 

things  and  beings  move  by  fixed  laws  of  oansfr*  of  hmnan  aspiration.   The  ethical  principles  In 

^ooj  without  free  will  or  contingency.  He  is  which  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  results  were 

the  Mttio  wnnHHMM  Mmium,  not  existing  a^art  proposed  by  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the 

ftom  the  nnivene,  but  expressed  in  it,  as  m  a  Christian  religion.   Knno  Fischer  thus  cnti- 

Itving  garment.  As  conoMved  in  his  attributes  oizes  the  system.   By  substance  is  meant  the 

rimpTy  and  alone,  he  is  nalura  tuUurant;  aa  real  and  absolute  power  of  nature,  by  which 

mnoeired  in  the  infinite  series  of  modifioa-  all  things  are  held  in  the  chun  of  causality, 

tions  which  follow  from  the  properties  of  these  By  idea  of  substance  is  meant  the  knowledge 

attributes,  he  is  natura  naturata.    Between  of  this  power,  the  fundamental  principle  in  our 

bodies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the  logical  system  of  tilings.   Between  these  two, 

modes  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel-  the  power  in  the  natural  system  and  the  prin- 

Ism.   The  duality  everywhere  appears,  and  a  cipio  in  the  logical  system,  there  is  no  conneo* 

soul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  regetablee,  and  tion.   To  grasp  a  principle,  some  intelligence 

minerals.   Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this  is  needed  which  does  not  exist  in  the  universe; 

compound.   There  is  no  reoiprooal  infiuenoe  for  the  substance  thinks  only  of  its  essence,  but 

between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  bnt  a  m^  of  its  manifestations,  and  all  finite  things 

perfect  harmony,  dnoe  it  is  the  some  snbstonoe,  are  bnt  nnreal  modes.  As  there  is  nothing  but 

aflfected  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  expressed  nn-  anbstuice  and  mode,  there  is  nothing  in  which 

der  each  of  the  two  attributes.    Indindoal  the  idea  of  snbstance  can  inhere.  Spinoza 

beings,  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the  therefore  proposes  this  idea  aa  the  basis  of 

ehanipng  forms  of  substanoe,  to  whioh  they  are  philosophy  and  religion  without  establishing 

related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.   The  finite  it,  and  even  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  the 

has  no  existence  as  snob,  substance  is  not  made  world  which  renders  it  impossible.  Either  the 

up  of  modes,  bnt  is  prior  to  them,  and  Hegel  logical  or  the  natural  system  of  things  must  be 

therefore  remarks  that  he  rather  denies  the  r^ected.   But  in  retaining  both,  Spinoza  has 

existence  of  the  material  universe  than  identifies  violated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  universe, 

God  with  it   1110  human  mind  has^two  chief  and  has  actually,  and  contrary  to  his  intention, 

ways  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive  through  the  m^ntained  a  dualism  of  substance  and  mode, 

reason,  and  the  imaginative.   The  imagination,  of  divine  power  and  finite  things.   The  exi- 

which  deals  with  the  objects  of  experience,  ^ncies  of  his  philosophy  require  that  modes, 

rmresents  the  world  as  a  multiplicity  of  indi-  mdividuals,  should  be  regarded  as  causes  in- 

Tiauala.  It  obtiUns  a  partial  uid  inadequate  stead  of  operations,  as  independent  bnt  essen- 

view  of  the  images  which  appear  before  it,  oon-  tiolly  dmilor  substanoeB,    To  recognize  this 

stdera  modes  as  things,  ana  names  them  man,  neeossity  and  to  attempt  to  harmonize  the 

horse,  tree^  Ao.  The  reason  sees  together  in  finite  and  infinite,  without  ^ying  the  reaUty 
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of  either,  was  the  iatk  of  Leibnitz.— The  life  of 
Spinoza  was  written  bj  OoleruB,  pastor  of  the 
Lntheran  ofanroh  at  the  Hague  (1706),  Boa- 
lainvilliers  (Brussels,  17SI),  and  Saisset  (Paris, 
1842).  Among  the  more  iniportant  works  on 
his  philoeophj  are :  Jaoobi,  Ueb&rdieLehre  ds* 
fyinota  (BerUn,  1785);  Herder,  Oott^  einige 
Gtipra^  ^Gotha.  178T);  Bigwart,  Dor  Spi- 
iiflftfmtM  hi$toriaek  vnd  yhUaSopkUeh  erl&utert 
(Tnbiiigen,  1889);  and  Eono  Ilsoher,  0*- 
$ehiehte  der  fwumi  FhiUmpAie^  vol.  i.  (Uaun- 
heim,  1864).  His  works  were  edited  in  the 
original  Latin  hj  I^nloa  vols.,  Jena,  1809- 
'8)  and  OfrOrer  (Stuttgart,  1681).  A  transla- 
tion into  German  was  published  bj  Anerbach 
(1641),  and  into  French  hj  Saisset  (1648).  6. 
H.  Lewes  is  stated  to  be  preparing  a  tnui8lft> 
tion  of  them  into  English,  with  annotations. 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.  See  Am  Visoiii. 

SPIRE,  or  Spibks  (Oer.  l^eur,  or  Speyer;  ano. 
Civitas  Nemetumy  or  Nottomagvi^y  a  town  of 
Bavaria,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  dtaated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Speierbaoh,  16  m.  N.  E.  from  Landan ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  sorronnded  by  walls  and 
entered  bj  0  gates,  but  a  large  extent  of  the 
ground  enclosed  is  either  vacant  or  occupied 
with  gardens.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  exten- 
sive edifice,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  the 
E.  end  ii  part  of  the  ori^nal  bnUmng  founded 


bytheemperOTOcHirad  n.inlOS7.  Manjoffte 
Gherman  emptffors  are  interred  between  the 
nave  and  choir,  and  many  monuments  have 
been  erected  to  their  memory.  The  interior 
is  deoorated  with  frescoes  by  modem  Ooman 
artists,  and  some  ctfthe  works  are  of  great  merit. 
At  the  N,  K  of  the  cathedral  tiiere  is  a  mn- 
seom  of  antiqnities,  which  contains  many  r»- 
muns  fonnd  in  &e  neighborbood.  Very  little 
is  now  left  <tf  the  old  inqwrial  palaee^here  ia 
1629  the  diet  was  held  at  whioh  the  Refomed 
{winoes  made  the  protest  fhnn  whiidt  was  de- 
rived the  name  of  Frotestants.  There  are 
mann&otories  of  candles  and  tohauw,  and  tom« 
trade  is  ouried  on. — ^ire  was  anciently  a  Bo- 
man  military  station,  and  is  believed  to  bare 
contained  a  Christian  commnnity  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  3d  oentnry ;  about  800  it  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  one  of  the  reri- 
denoee  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  a  ee*l 
of  the  diet  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It> 
popnlation  was  then  about  8  times  what  it  i> 
at  present,  and  it  had  an  extenrive  trade.  It 
benn  to  decline  in  the  17th  century,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  having  obtained  poescaaiwi  of  it  in  16M. 
laid  the  greater  partof  it  in  rains.  ItwasUd 
waste  a  aeoond  time  by  the  Frendi  ia  17M, 
vbo  held  it  till  1814;  after  the  peace  itim 
made  over  to  Bavaria. 
SPIRIT  OF  SALT.  SeeHTiwooRuaDoAaiiw 
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Rood.  169 

Boof.   169 

Book.  166 

Rooke,  Sir  Oeorgo  IH 

Boob,  PhlUp  Pefav,  aea  Been  dl  Tl- 

TOU. 


_  ran 

Boot,  In  iNrtny.  m 

Boot,  la  mathematka  W 

Bt^e.  in 

Borto  rignraa   M 

BorqaaL  in 

Baaa,yimndaooMartlneidab....  m 

tern,  Itelrator.  m 

BoaadlTlToU  1» 

Boaamond  in 

Boaaiy  Ul 

Bosaa,  Juan  Ibuinel  de,  see  Aigeft- 
tlna  CoBftdaratlon,  toL  U.  p^^TL 
Boaoellnns,  eee  NomlnellssL 

Boeefna^QBtBtoB  IIT 

Boaooe,inUIam  IR 

BoMoo,  Heniy  ffl 

Boacoe,  Bobert.....  in 

Boaooe,  Thomas  ,  in 

Booeoininon  cc,  111^  in 

Boeoommon  eol  Ii^utd  m 

Boacomnion,  woatwortb  IMDon, 

Boee  in 

Boae,  Helnrich  lU 

Boee,OaBtaT  181 

Rose  Bug  m. 

Bcee  of  Jerioho,  aoo  Jarichot  Base 

Boaentnl,  Ippollto  » 

Sosemary   U9 

Bosen,  Frledrleh  Aogut  IS 

Bosenkrmns,  Johun  Xi^  Msd- 
rich.   in 

RuscnmORer,  Johann  Oeont  Ul 

RoecnmODer,  Ernst  Frlediioh  Ksri  181 

BoMtU  in 

Boaewood  IS 

Boeiomolans.  IS 

Bosin,  sea  Bcain. 

Bosmlnl,  Carlo  IM 

Boemiul  SerbatL  Astonlo  ISl 

Bossco.  Ut 

Boas  and  Cromarty  ooa_  U4 

Boss,  Frederic  AiiciM«iia,DJIi....  IN 

KosA,  Goorae  m 

Boa^  Sir  i^in  IS 

Boas,  Blr  Jamaa  Caark  18 

Boa«,John  IS 

Boaeano  W 

Rossbach  IS 

Boese,  William  ParaMa,  EadoC..  IS 

Bosselli,  Coslmo  IS 

Roeoettl,  Dante  Gabriel  181 

Rossi,  PeUegriQo  IS 

Roe8iul,0ioachino  W 

Rostook  -  IS 

RoetoptcUn,  f ador,  Coont  US 

Rostra  IS 

Bot,  Dry,  aea  Dry  BOt 
Botatlon,  aaa  Gyroaeapa^  and  Be- 
chanlcs. 

Both,  Johannes  Rudolf.  1" 

Rothormel,  Peter  F_  1* 

Bothschlld,  Family  at,  IS 

Rothschild,  Mayer  Aaaalm  IS 

Rothschild,  Anseltn.  U* 

Bothsohlld,  Solomon.  M 

Botbscbitd,  Nathan  livrei  l" 

Botbschlld,  Charlea.  M 

Bothscblid,  Jamaa  » 

Bothscbltd,  Nathan  Liollald^Bs^ 

on  iS 

T^.ithschnd,  air  AntliW  * 

l:.^iirora,  see  AntmetorMfcy  <i  ^ 

Ifutroii,  Jean  ........i*.*!..  ^ 

iiutti  i-k,  Ka..  von  IS 

Ji.'Hc-n  ^tcino  .is 

KuiUnlam  I" 

];n.iW!iac,  Lonis  Frsnfab  W 

i;.>upn   '"'iS 

i;"URt  IB 

j;iuit;c  ft  Nolr  

lioiiinelia  ;  IS 

Rmiphia,  see  AlphM^  _ 
Uouquetto,  Adrtan...,...t~i-»—  K 
KimqaatfakKncA  DeoBiafc-  \» 
Kousasn,  J4M1  BBplIsta...»*.,.'"  '* 
BonsiM,  J«U  Jaaqnea  •- 
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Komii  «».   IH 

Bow«,EU»beUi  IM 

£ow«,  NIcholM.   IH 

Bowleg,  WllUsm   IM 

Boxbargbablra  195 

B»rbQry  IW 

EoxobM,  SM  Sunutb, 
Sot,  Baiainohan,  tea  Bammolmn 
Boy. 

Roy,  WUltam.  19T 

£oy«r>Ck>llaTd,  Piem  Paul  IST 

KoMU,  MS  Bbt  lalandL 

Bnb«i>i,PrterPul  197 

BnUcon  IM 

Bubini,  Olovwnl  BMdAA.  IW 

Buble.   IW 

Enbrio.  IW 

Bnbrnqnta,  WUlUm  de  900 

Bnby,  Me  SwDhlre^ 

BDokert,  Frlodrloh  MO 

Budtkr  FUh   MO 

Badclbuh,  Andreu  Oottlob  SM 

R&dlgor,FedorT&tiHorltcb,Cooiit  SOI 

BndoJpb  L  of  HaMbnrff.  Ml 

Bndolatadt,  aM  Bobwusbuis-Bii- 
dolsUdt 

Rue.  MS 

BnlT  809 

B(iffioi,01ovaiinl  MS 

Rnflnuof  AqoUai*  M8 

Engby   MS 

Biute,  Arnold.  SOS 

EDeen  M« 

Bufimkorff  CoU,  M*  llMneto-Bleo* 
trioUy. 

Ram  Mt 

RnmelU,  »*e  Soam«UA. 
Bumfonl,  BanUmln  Tbompcon, 

Count...  rrrrrrTTT.  sm 

Rninlkiitaaa;P«trAlmBdiOTUeh.  SQ6 

BumlmntlA  S0< 

Rnmohr,  lUrl  Fltedriob  hvAwig 

Felix  Ton  M9 

Banuey,  Junes  MO 

Kanebeif.  Johu  Lodrig   SOO 

Ranee  MO 

Banjeet  angh  310 

Runncn,  lee  Orthopttn. 

Rnnnymedo  SIO 

Bupert,  Prinoa  SIO 

Rlippell,  W  lUialm  Peter  Eduard  81' 

moD.  tU 

Rnptnra,  •••  Henda, 
Bnrfk,iee  BdmU. 
Rom,  aM  Doer, 

BnaolMnbencer.'WilUainB.W^U.D.  SlI 

Riwh.  SU 

Riub  CO.  SIS 

Roah,  Beiriaailii,  ILD.  SIS 

Rusb,Rl^aid   SIS 

Btuhworth,  John  214 

Raek-oo   SU 

Ruskin,  Jobn.  SU 

Bnaa,  John  Dcniami,   815 

Rnaaelleo^Va.  StS 

Boasell  oa,  Ala.  StS 

EnaMll  col,  Ky.  916 

Biuaell,  BeDjatolD  SU 

Rnasell,  EarlT  see  Rnsaell,  Lord  Jobn. 

RDuetL  Lord  Jobn  SM 

Ruawll,  William,  Lord.  SIT 

Rnnelt,  Raobel,  Lady.  818 

BoeMll,  William  (two)  Sl» 

Bnsell,  WUUam  Howard  SIO 

Bnaria  _  SM 

Baaila,  Langoag*  and  literature  of  M< 

Buaalaii  Amerloa  240 

Bnflt  MO 

Rnatehak  S« 

Buta  BagA,  aee  Turnip. 

Roth,  Book  oC   941 

Rntbenlatn  S41 

Rutherford  co.,  N.Cl   841 

Batherford  00.,  Teniu   Ml 

Bntland  eo   841 

Rutland.  Vt  S41 

Ratlandabire   »«1 

Rut1edg»,JAtaQ:   841 

BatledEo,  Edward   S4S 

Butledge,  Uogb  84S 

RDtuU:.......  S49 

BaztoB,  a«wg«  Jrederie  84S 


Bnyabroek,  JobaaBM  9tt 

Rnyacb,  Frederlk.   84S 

BayedaeL  Jamb   948 

Buyiselede.  848 

Rnyter,  Ulcbael  Adriaenssoon  de.  948 

Bye.  SM 

Bye  Oraw,  aee  Darnel. 

ByereoD,  Adolpbus  Emton,  D.D., 

LL.D»  S44 

Byland,  Jobn,  nn  ,T.¥.n,  

Bymer,  Tbomaa.  S4S 

Bjrswfdc  MS 

B7tljn,NeAbuMau 


s 


8  S4S 

8a  Da  Bandeln,  Bernardo  da,  Via* 

coont  S4« 

Bead  Ed-Dean,  Hohammed  ESbndl  S4« 

Saadl,  Sbelk  Uoallb  Bddln   S4« 

Baadla.  24« 

BaaTedia,  Ansel  de,  we  Blvaa. 
SaaTedra  y  raxaido^  JH^gOt  *m 

Paxardo* 

Sabalsm  S4« 

Sabbatb  S4T 

Sabetliana,  ace  Babe]Uii& 

Babellina  MT 

BaUna  Foppne,  aee  Narch 

Sabine,  a  rirar  S47 

Sabine  parlab.  La.  848 

Sabine  00^  Tex.   848 

SabiM,  Edvmid  84S 

SaUnea  848 

Bable  S48 

Sable  Island  840 

Baeeo.   S4> 

Sao^  249 

Baocatoo,  aee  Backstoa 

Saechflttl,  Fraooo  849 

Baocbl,  Andrea   840 

Baccblnl,  Antonia  Maria  Chi^aro. .  S4» 

Bachererelt,  HaniT,  D.D.  S40 

Saeba,  Hans  ISO 

Bade  Sao 

Back,  Frlfidrich  Samnel  Gottfried.  SM 

Back,  Karl  Helnrlob  SM 

Baekatoo  SU 

Bw^bnt  SM 

Baoketfa  Harbor  8M 

SackTlIle,TboDMi,XarI  of  Dorset.  SM 
BaokTille.  Cbaitos,  Earl  of  Dmaet'.  S91 

Baco,  a  rirer  SSI 

Baeo,  Me.  S5I 

SaCTsment   SSB 

Baera(nento,ariTer...  SM 

Saeramento  eo.  9SS 

Baoramento,  CaL  8S8 

Baos  and  Foxes   9SS 

Bacy,  AntolnelsMeSylTWtndo..  S68 

Saddle  sm 

SaddoceM  SM 

Badl,  see  SaadL 

Badler,  Sir  Balpb  854 

Baft  9» 

Safety  Lamn  aea  I>«mp. 

Bafflower  4....  SM 

Bafttiu  SM 

Sag  Harbor  SM 

Ban,  aee  Joeland,  Langnago  u4 
Literature  oC 

Sagadahoek  00.  9M 

Baaapennm   SM 

Sage  SSI 

Sage,  Antotne  BeniLe,  see  Le  Sage. 

Bagballen  957 

Baginaw.  a  river   9&T 

B^na««<k   957 

BuinawBay   SOT 

gago   967 

Bagoekln,  see  Zagoekla 

Saga,  Bamon  de  la  H8 

Bagnenay.  a  river  SS8 

Baguenay  oo.   SM 

Saguntiim  SM 

Sahara   9B» 

Salda  sm 

Sal-gon   SU 

BaU  900 


ram 

S^ler.JobannUlehael  SU 

BalUng,  see  NsTlntlon. 

SalnMn  S«l 

SalDt   S«t 

Saint  Albans,  Harriet UellML  Dlieh- 

easof.  777177.  sn 

Saint  Andraw'a  SOI 

Saint  Antbony  SOS 

Saint  Antbony'a  Flre^  see  KrTstpe- 
las. 

Baiat  Amand,  see  Lenj  de  Baiat 
Amand. 

Baiat  AognsUne  SaS 

Baint  Bartholomew  848 

Saint  Bernard  parish  868 

Saint  Bernard,  Oreat  968 

Saint  Bernard,  Little  908 

Saint  Charles  pariah,  La.  fltt 

Saint  Charles  eo..  Mo.  SM 

Saint  Cbriatopher  968 

Saint  Clair  OA,  Ala....  SOS 

Balnt  Clxtr  oo.,  Ulch  S04 

Saint  Clair  eo,  IU   SM 

Saint  Clafreo.,  Mo... .„  SM 

Saint  CUtr,  Attlwr  SM 

Balnt  Cloud   SM 

Saint  Croix,  two  rirers  2M 

Saint  CroU  co.  8M 

Balnt  CjT,  I^arent  Goutlon,  see 

OooTloa  Balnt  Cyr. 

Balnt  Denla  9K 

Saint  DomlngOk  see  HaytL 

Saint  Elme,  Ida  (EUaHn*  Taaul 

de  Tough)  .777..  S» 

Balnt  Etlenne  SOS 

Saint  Eostatlns  8« 

Saint  ErremoDd,  Obarles  Margae- 

tel  de  Baint  Denis  SOB 

Saint  Franela  eo.  saS 

Saint  Krmntwla  00.  MS 

Baint  OaU  SM 

Saint  OenerieTe  CO.  9U 

BalDt  Germain  SM 

Balnt  Germain,  Cnont   SM 

Saint  Helena  parish  807 

Balnt  Helena,  Mand  S07 

Balnt  Heller   SOT  < 

Saint  Hllalra,  AngnsU  d*  HT 

Baint  HIiaIre,  GeoBh7,  see  Geo^ 

tnj  Saint  Hllalra. 
Balnt  Hilaire,  Jnlea,  see  Bartb^le- 

my  Baint  HiUlre. 

Balnt  Htlaiiv,  Mara)  da   SOB 

Balnt  Hyacinthe  SM 

Stint  James  parlab  SOS 

Saint  John,  a  river,...  SM 

Balnt  John,  H.  a  SM 

Saint  John,  H«»7,  BM  BoUsf- 

brokei 

Baiat  John,  James  AagntfiM  SM 

Balnt  John,  Rayle  SM 

Balnt  John,  Percy  SM 

Balnt  John,  Horace   SM 

Balnt  John  BaptlsU  parish   SOB 

Saint  John  of  Jemsalem,  KnWits 

UospItalleraortbeOidaror.....  SM 

Saint  Jobn'sco.  STB 

Balnt  John^  N.  F  S» 

Saint  John's  Elver,  see  Florida. 

Saint  Johnabory  S71 

Saint  Joseph  co,  Mleb.  971 

Balnt  Joseph  co.,  Ind.  S7I 

Balnt  Joseph,  Ho.  871 

Saint  Joeeph's,  a  river  ZTt 

Balnt  Just,  Antolne  Loalo  I>un  da  971 
Saint  Lambert,  Chariai  FraofoH 

Marquis  de  tT> 

Balnt  Landry  pariah  SIS 

Balnt  Lawrence,  a  river  STB 

Saint  lAwrence  CO.  STS 

Balnt  Leonards,  BdwHd  BwtoB* 

ahaw  Sngdsu,  Baron  STB 

Saint  Louis  oo^  Mo.  SIB 

Saint  I.«u1b  oo.  Mlna.  STB 

Balnt  Louis,  MOk  919 

Balnt  Luda  STB 

Baint  Lucia  ca  970 

Baint  Malo  STO 

Balnt  Marc  Olrardin,  see  Olrardln. 

Balnt  Martin,  Island  STO 

Saint  Martin,  Jean  Antolne  STB 

Balnt  Martin,  LoolaClaadode  877 
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Bdnt  HwtlD'a  pMridl  «TT 

BklDt  Hsr7'(  eow  971 

BAiot  Uur'apwu  trr 

B«lnt  Mtnr's  atrtlt  9TT 

Saint  MlobMl   m 

BrintOmBT   «T 

ftdnt  Pinl   m 

Saint  Pul  da  LotBda  STS 

Baint  Patonbargt  nrwiimeBt  478 

Bi^nt  Patmbtug,  Bnaiia,  STS 

Saint  Ptem  CM 

Biant  Pl«rT«  and  Mlqnalon  880 

BalDt  Plem,  Oharlea  liiait  Caat«l  t80 
Saint  Pierre,  Jaeqaec  Unnrl  B«rnar- 

dindc  «l 

BalDt  QoeDtta  SSI 

Saint  Sal  Tailor,  sea  Bahia. 

BalBt  Sebartlui   tSl 

BalDt  Simon,  Oland«  B«lirL  Com  to 

de...7!T7.  881 

Saint  Shnou,  Louia  de  BonTToy, 

Duke   m 

Saint  TannnanT  parish  888 

Saint  Thomaa  (two  Islands)  888 

Saint  Tbmnaa,  GhristUuu  o( 

ChrisUana  of  St  Thomaa. 

Saint  Vtnoent   968 

Saint  Vlnoeat,  X»l  o^aee  Jarrla, 

sir  John. 

8^nt  TltnA  Daaoa   C8B 

aant«BavTa,CharlaaAiigiiatin...  V» 

Balntlne  SS4 

Bala.  Oeotio  Atututm   884 

Baladin   865 

Baltunanca  989 

Salamandor  S3C 

Balamia  387 

fiol  Amnmntao,  MO  Ammonia. 

Salaj^r  Islsnds  S87 

Balilsnha  OKvolra  o  Dann,  Joao 

CarhM,  Duka  <rf  88T 

Bale   288 

8aI6  8M 

6al«,Ckorgo   890 

Salem  co.   890 

fialem,  Hase.  990 

Salem,  Hlndoatan.  991 

Salep   991 

Salerno   999 

Salea,  Franda  da,  mo  Franda  de 

Salea. 

Balians  991 

Sallo  Law,  see  Saltans. 

Ballno, » If  rer  299 

Ballna  00..  Aife.  999 

BaUneeo^IlL   999 

ealin«co.,Ma.  993 

Saline  co^Nebruka   998 

Ballsbarjr  999 

fiallsbcqr.  Bari  oC  see  CeoU. 
Saliva,  see  DtfMtlon,  and  Parottd 
Gland. 

Sallu,  J««a  Bapttato  de  U  999 

Ballet,  Prfedrieh  von  898 

Salluet   898 

Balmaslaa,  Clandlui  SHt 

Salmon  SH 

Salmon  Trout,  see  Trout 
Balomon  Iilasdi,  sea  Soloraoi  Iil- 
anda. 

Bal«nh»    SH 

Balplnna,  see  HoUnsca. 

Balsetu  996 

Bnlsiry,  see  Oyrtet  Plant 

Salt  99T 

Bait  Lake,  n«  Omt  Salt  Lake. 

Bait  Lake  CO.  808 

Salt  Lake  Cl^  808 

Balta  80S 

BaltUlo  808 

Saltpetre,  see  Potash. 

Baits   803 

Boltibarg   809 

SalDtattoa   809 

Balouo-.   810 

Balrage   810 

Balrandr,  Nardiso  Achllle  de   819 

Salrator  Rosa,  aeo  Rosa. 
Balrerte,  Anne  Joaeph  £ns6bo  Ba- 

eonnWre  de  US 

0BtTi  OltmbattUta,  see  Biaiolte- 


FISB 

BalabarK.  see  Baltabnrg. 

Salimau,  Chriatiaa  OotthOf  814 

BamoM.  819 

Bamar,  aee  PhlUpplDa  Ialn& 

fiamam  n9 

Samatanf  819 

Bamaroand  ,  818 

Samaria  818 

BaoiarfUna  818 

Samntwn  8U 

Samoa  814 

Bamotbnoo   8M 

^^^tn^  816 

Bampooaoa  SIS 

Bamson  SIS 

Ba3nson,Oe<»|e'Whltflald,D.D....  SIS 

Bamoel  815 

Bamiiel,Bookaof.   818 

Sao  Antonio  Sl8 

Ban  AoguitUw  OOL  818 

San  Bernardino  00.  818 

Ban  Blaa  818 

Sao  Diego  00,  ,  81S 

Ban  Franolsoo  SIS 

SanJaelnto.  819 

San  Joaquin,  a  itrar  819 

Ban  Joaquin  co.  819 

San  Joe6,  Cal  819 

Ban  Jos6,  CoaU  Rica   819 

SanJoaadaNiearagaa  819 

Ban  Juan  de  Porto  Bloo   890 

Ban  Juan  del  Snr  890 

San  Joan  river,  aee  Nleaiagna. 

Ban  Laoar  da  BanMiioda  890 

San  LaU  Obispo  eo.   880 

San  Lnts  Potod  890 

Ban  Marino   890 

Ban  HaUooo.   SSO 

Ban  Micnel   890 

Ban  lUgoel,  Evariite  890 

San  Patridooo.  891 

Ban  PeUoo.  881 

BanSabaoo.  891 

Ban  Salrador  891 

Ban  Salvador,  dty  898 

San  Salvador,  island  898 

Ban  VloanU  898 

Sana  881 

Banchaa,  Frandsoo  (two)  884 

Bancliec,  Tomas.....  884 

BanchesdaArenio^BodilBa  884 

Banohonlathon,.  ,  884 

Bancroft,  William  884 

Banclorios  S8S 

Banctoarv,  see  Anlnm. 

Band  ,  896 

Band,  Oeorce,  tea  Dodavant 

Band,Kari  Ludwiff  895 

Band  Crab,  aeo  Crab. 
Sand  Eel,  see  Eel. 
Sand  Qfonse,  see  Oroaa«h 
Band  Lannce,  sea  KaL 
Band  Uartlo,  see  Bvallov. 

Band  Wasp  888 

Sandal  Wood  888 

Sandamol)  S96 

Bandeau,  Juiea  888 

SandenianlaDB  898 

Sanderllng  897 

-^andersoOtJalin  8ST 

Sandoval,  Fraf  Prudeneto  de  387 

Bandf^per  897 

Band  rart  Joaohim  Ton  899 

Bands,  Robert  Ohariaa  889 

Sandstone  8)8 

Bandnskvoo.  880 

Sanduskt,  0  881 

Bandwicn  Islanda........  881 

Bandys,  Oeorge.,..   888 

Sanrord,  Nathan  888 

Banford,  ThaddaM  888 

Sangamon  oo.  888 

Ban^lnarla.   888 

Sanhedrim  888 

Sanilac  CO  884 

Bannasaro,  Giaoi^o  884 

Sanscrit   884 

Sanson,  Nieiriaa   880 

Santa  Anna  oo.  889 

Banto  Anna,  AnttMilo  Lopes  do.. ..  WBt 
BanuBariMmaoi  Ml 


BantaCatarisa  Ml 

Banta  Clara  00.   841 

BanUCrnsoo  841 

Santa  Crui,Uand  «1 

Baota  Cms,  ^  Stl 

8anUF4ea.  841 

BanU  F6.N.H.  848 

Santa  Hani»  8tt 

Banta  Roea  co  84t 

Bantander,  prorlBon  Stt 

Santanoer,  ofty  848 

Bantander,  Fraadaeo  do  Paula  8U 

Santoe  Sa 

Santerra,  Antoine  Joaepb  Stt 

SanttacD  M 

SaatlagD  de  ChiU  sa 

Santiago  de  Compostela.   848 

Santiago  de  Cuta   844 

Bantiilana,  I&lgo  Lopes  de  Uendo- 

aa,  3tarqul5  of.  844 

Bio  Paolo  Mt 

Bio  Pedro  do  Bio  OnDdi^  aee  Bio 

Orando  do  SoL 

SaAna  8U 

Badao-at-Loln  S44 

S^  844 

BlVOfoen  MB 

Sap^Joo.  see  Monkey. 

Sqiu.Wood  M6 

Bapblr,  Hotfti  GottlMi  846 

B^vUra  .-.  MS 

B^tho   844 

SanooM  840 

Buacoasn   SM 

Sar^ogae&  8«7 

Saratoga,.Battte  of.  847 

Saratoga  SpttofH  S4S 

SantoT..  849 

Sarawak.  »M 

BaroophasiiB  U» 

Bard  and  SoidMijx  849 

Bardanapalia  H8 

Sardine  Sal 

Bardlnta  888 

Sardinian  BUM..  861 

Sardla  888 

Bareo.  886 

8arftent,LndnaM«BHMS.  886 

Sargent,  Johu  Osbona  888 

Sargent,  Epaa  IM 

Sarmatia  SS« 

BarpI,  PmOo  aM 

Barpyeo.  867 

Sarraoanla  867 

BaraaparilU  8BS 

Sarth*:.  ma 

Sarto,  Andrea  dal,aae  Aadiea  del 

Sarto. 

6artoriuB,BnMtWIUMdmOliiWlau  886 
Baitorina,  Oeors  Friadddi. Chris. 

toph   858 

Sarum,  Old   808 

Saskatchewan  river,  see  Hndson'a 
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